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ADVERTISEMENT. 

With  this,  the  Second  Edition  of  these  Specimens,  their  original  Editor  has 
had  nothing  to  do,  heing  preyented  hy  other  engagements  from  resuming  the  task 
of  revising  them.  For  the  notes  distinguished  throughout  by  brackets,  another 
party  is  responsible,  to  whom,  with  Mr.  Campbell's  express  approval,  the  revision 
of  the  whole  has  been  entrusted.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Percy,  engaged  in  more 
important  pursuits,  resigned  the  revision  of  his  Reliques  to  his  nephew.  Various 
inaccuracies  of  the  former  edition  have  been  removed  in  this, — some  silently,  for 
it  had  been  burdening  the  book  with  useless  matter  to  have  retained  them  in  the 
text,  and  pointed  them  out  in  a  note, — while  others,  that  entangled  a  thought  or 
gave  weight  to  it,  have  been  allowed  to  stand,  but  not  without  notes  to  stop  the 
perpetuity  of  the  error.  With  many  of  the  now-discovered  inaccuracies  of  the 
work  in  dates  and  mere  minutiae,  Mr.  Campbell  is  not  properly  chargeable :  some 
may  be  laid  to  the  excursive  naturo  of  his  task ;  others  to  the  imperfect  information 
of  those  days  compared  with  ours,  for  we  cannot  have  lived  two-and-twenty  years 
without  important  additions  to  our  literary  facts.  The  new  Editor  (if  he  deserves 
the  name)  has  done  his  best  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  the  first  sheet  was  in  type 
when  his  revision  commenced. 

^Ir.  Campbell's  excellent  taste  in  the  selection  of  these  Specimens  has  never 
been  disputed  ;  and  of  his  Critical  Disquisitions  the  best  eulogy  is  in  the  fact  that 
DO  work  of  any  importance  on  our  literary  history  has  been  ¥rritten  since  they 
were  published,  without  commendatory  references  to  them ;  in  particular,  that  they 
have  been  corrected  and  appealed  to  by  Lord  Byron,  applaudingly  quoted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  frequently  cited  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hallam. 

PETER   CUNNINGHAM. 

Lowes  Bu^omATS  Placb, 
18tt  Map,  1841. 
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ESSAY    ON    ENGLISH    POETRY. 


PART   I. 


The  influence  of  the  Norman  conquest  npon 
the  Ungnage  of  England  was  like  that  of  a 
great  inundation,  which  at  first  buries  the  face 
of  the  landscape  under  its  waters,  but  which  at 
last  subsiding,  leaves  behind  it  the  elements  of 
new  beauty  and  fertility.  Its  first  effect  was  to 
degrade  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  inferior  orders ;  and  by  the  transfer- 
ence of  estates,  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  civil 
dignities,  to  Norman  possessors,  to  give  the 
French  Ungnage,  which  had  begun  to  prevail  at 
court  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a 
more  complete  predominance  among  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  The  native  gentry  of  Eng- 
land were  either  driven  into  exile,  or  depressed 
mto  a  state  of  dependance  on  their  conqueror, 
which  habituated  them  to  speak  his  language. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  received  from  the  Nor- 
mans the  first  germs  of  romantic  poetry ;  and 
oor  language  was  ultimately  indebted  to  them 
for  a  wealth  and  compass  of  expression  which  it 
probably  would  not  have  otherwise  possessed. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  however,  was  not  lost, 
though  it  was  superseded  by  French,  and  dis- 
i^ipeared  as  the  language  of  superior  life  and 
of  public  business.  It  is  found  written  in  prose, 
at  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign,  nearly  a  century 
after  the  Conquest ;  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
which  thus  exhibits  it  *,  contains  even  a  frag- 
ment of  verse,  professed  to  have  been  com- 

C*  Ab  the  Saxon  Chronicle  relates  the  death  of  Stephen, 
ft  Bnut  hare  beta  written  after  that  event.  Ellis,  Earljf 
^.  Poett,  ToL  L  p.  60,  and  vol.  ilL  p.  404.  Ed.  1801. 

What  is  oonunonly  called  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  con- 
^oed  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  in  1154,  and  in  the  same 
tengnage,  though  with  some  loss  of  its  purity.  Besides 
the  neglect  of  sereral  grammatical  rules,  French  words 
Bow  and  then  obtrude  themselres,  but  not  very  frequently, 
in  the  latter  pages  of  this  Chronicle^— IIallam,  Lit.  Hist. 
v«Li.pw59.] 


posed  by  an  individual  who  had  seen  William 
the  Conqueror.  To  fix  upon  any  precise  time 
when  the  national  speech  can  be  said  to  have 
ceased  to  be  Saxon,  and  begun  to  be  English, 
is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  impos- 
sible f.  It  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  if  it  be 
possible,  from  the  gradually  progressive  nature 
of  language,  as  well  as  from  the  doubt,  with 
regard  to  dates,  which  hangs  over  the  small 
number  of  specimens  of  the  early  tongue  which 
we  possess.  Mr.  Ellis  fixes  upon  a  period  of 
about  forty  years,  preceding  the  accession  of 
Henry  III.,  from  1180  to  1216,  during  which 
he  conceives  modem  English  to  have  been 
formed:^.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Ellis,  which 
are  always  delivered  with  candour,  and  almost 
always  founded  on  intelligent  views,  are  not 
to  be  lightly  treated ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
appear  to  be  either  captious  or  inconsiderate 
in  disputing  them.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that 
he  rather  arbitrarily  defines  the  number  of 
years  which  he  supposes  to  have  elapsed  in 
the  formation  of  our  language,  when  he  assigns 

t  Introduction  to  Johnson's  Dictionary.  [Nor  can  it  be 
expected,  fh>m  the  nature  of  things  gradually  changing, 
that  any  time  can  be  assigned  when  Saxon  may  be  said 
to  cease,  and  the  English  to  commence  .  .  .  Total  and 
sudden  transformations  of  a  language  seldom  happen. 

About  the  year  1160,  the  Saxon  began  to  take  a  form  in 
which  the  beginning  of  the  present  English  may  be  plainly 
discovered :  this  change  seems  not  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  Norman  conquMt,  for  very  few  French  words  are  found 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  first  hundred  years  after  it ; 
the  language  must  therefore  have  been  altered  by  causes 
like  those  which,  notwithstanding  the  care  of  writers  and 
societies  instituted  to  obviate  them,  are  even  now  daily 
making  innovations  in  every  living  language. — Johnson.] 

It  It  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Ellis  to  give  his  date  correctly, 
1 185.  "  We  may  fairly  infer,"  Mr.  Ellis  writes,  "  that  the 
Saxon  language  and  literature  began  to  be  mixed  with  the 
Norman  about  lia5 ;  and  that  in  1216  the  change  may  be 
considered  as  complete.*^ 
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forty  years  for  that  formation.  He  afterwards 
speaks  of  tlie  vulgar  English  having  suddenly 
superseded  the  pure  and  legitimate  Saxon  ♦. 
Now,  if  the  supposed  period  could  be  fixed 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to  thirty  or  forty 
years,  one  might  waive  the  question  whether 
a  transmutation  occupying  so  much  time  could, 
with  propriety  or  otherwise,  be  called  a  sudden 
one  ;  but  when  we  find  that  there  are  no  suf- 
ficient data  for  fixing  its  boundaries  even  to 
fifty  years,  the  idea  of  a  sudden  transition  in 
the  language  becomes  inadmissible. 

The  mixture  of  our  literature  and  language 
with  the  Norman,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
formation  of  English,  commenced,  according 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  in  1180  [6].  At  that  period,  he 
calculates  that  Layamon,  the  first  translator 
from  French  into  the  native  tongue,  finished 
his  version  of  Wace's  **  Brut."  This  trans- 
lation, however,  he  pronounces  to  be  still  un- 
mixed, though  barbarous  Saxon  f.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  easy  to  conceive  how  the  sudden 
and  distinct  formation  of  English  can  be  said 
to  have  commenced  with  unmixed  Saxon  ;  but 
Mr.  Ellis,  possibly,  meant  the  period  of  Laya- 
mon's  work  to  be  the  date  aftery  and  not  at 
which  the  change  may  be  understood  to  have 
begun.  Yet,  while  he  pronounces  Layamon's 
language  unmixed  Saxon,  he  considers  it  to  be 
such  a  sort  of  Saxon  as  required  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  few  French  for  Saxon  words  to 
become  English  t-  Nothing  more,  in  Mr.  Ellis*s 

*  <•  The  mo6t  striking  peculiarity,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  '<  in 
the  establislimcnt  of  our  vulgar  English  is,  that  it  seems 
to  have  very  suddenly  superseded  the  pure  and  legitimate 
Saxon,  from  which  its  elements  were  principally  derived, 
instead  of  becoming  its  successor,  as  generally  has  been 
supposed,  by  a  slow  and  imperceptible  process."  Specimen* 
<^  Early  Entjliih  Poetry,  vol.  ill.  p.  404.    Conclusion. 

[t  Mr.  Ellis  (p.  73)  says,  "  very  barbarous  Saxon." 
<•  So  little,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Review  of  Mr. 
ElliB*s  Specimens,  **  were  the  Saxon  and  Norman  lan- 
guages calculated  to  amalgamate,  that  though  Layamon 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  llenry  IL,  his  language  is  almost 
pure  Saxon  ;  and  hence  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  mixed 
language  now  called  English  at  all  existed,  it  was  deemed 
as  yet  unfit  for  composition,  and  only  used  as  a  piebald 
Jargon  for  carrying  on  the  indispensable  interoourse 
betwixt  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  the  dialect  so  much  despised  made  its 
way  into  the  service  of  the  poets,  and  seems  to  have  super- 
seded the  use  of  the  Saxon,  although  the  French,  being  the 
court  language,  continued  to  maintain  its  ground  till  a 
later  period. **    Misc.  Pr.  Works,  voL  xvii.  p.  8.] 

IX  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  Layamon's  work 
was  composed  at  or  very  near  the  period  when  the  Saxons 
and  Normans  in  this  country  began  to  unite  into  one 
nation,  and  to  adopt  a  common  language.  Ellis » vol.  i.  p.  7A-3 


opinion,  was  necessary  to  change  the  old  into 
the  new  native  tongue,  and  to  produce  an  exact 
resemblance  between  the  Saxon  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  English  of  the  thirteenth ; 
early  in  which  century,  according  to  Mr.  EUlig, 
the  new  language  was  fully  formed,  or,  as  he 
afterwards  more  cautiously  expresses  himself, 
was  **  in  its  far  advanced  ttaU"  The  reader  will 
please  to  recollect,  that  the  two  main  circum- 
stances in  the  change  of  Anglo-Saxon  into 
English,  are  the  adoption  of  French  words,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  inflections  of  the  Saxon 
noun  and  verb.  Now,  if  Layamon's  style  ex- 
hibits a  language  needing  only  a  few  French 
words  to  be  convertible  into  English^  the 
Anglo-Saxon  must  have  made  some  progrett 
before  Layamon's  time  to  an  English  form. 
Whether  that  progress  was  made  rapidly,  or 
suddenly,  we  have  not  sufficient  specimens  of 
the  language,  anterior  to  Layamon,  to  deter- 
mine. But  that  the  change  was  not  sudd«i 
but  gradual,  I  conceive,  is  much  more  probably 
to  be  presumed  §. 

Layamon,  however,  whether  we  call  him 
Saxon  or  English,  certainly  exhibits  a  dawn  of 
English.    And  when  did  this  dawn  appear! 

S  If  Layamon's  work  was  finished  in  1180  [llSft],  tlM 
verses  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  on  the  death  of  William  tht 
Conqueror,  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  had  mat  that 
monarch,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  Ifli- 
guage  immediately  anterior  to  Layamon.  But  St.  G<idfle 
is  said  to  have  died  in  11 70,  and  the  verses  ascribed  to  him 
might  have  been  written  at  a  time  nearly  preceding  Laya- 
mon's work.  Of  St.  Godric's  verses  a  very  few  maj  bt 
compared  with  a  few  of  Layamon's. 

ST.  ooniuc. 
Saints  Marie  Christie's  bar  I 
Maiden's  clenhud,  Modere's  flor ! 
Dillic  mine  sinncn,  rix  in  mine  mod. 
Bring  me  to  winne  with  self^  God. 

In  English.  Saint  Mary,  Christ's  bower  —  Biaidfla*! 
purity.  Motherhood's  flower— Destroy  my  sin,  reign  in  mj 
mood  or  mind— Bring  me  to  dwell  with  the  very  God. 

LAYAMO.N. 

And  of  alle  than  folke 
The  wimeden  thor  on  foldc, 
Wes  thisses  londes  folk 
Leodene  hendest  itald ; 
And  alswa  the  wimmen 
Wunliche  on  heowen. 
In  English.  And  of  all  the  folk  that  dwelt  on  euih  wat 
this  land's  folk  the  handsomest,  (people  told ;)  and  also  the 
women  handsome  of  hue. 

Ilere  arc  four  lines  of  St  Godric,  in  all  probability  earliar 
than  Layamon's ;  and  yet  does  the  English  reader  find 
Lf^-amon  at  ail  more  intelligible,  or  does  he  seem  to  make 
anything  like  a  sudden  transition  to  i^i*#>t  as  the  pftrttptl 
of  St  Godric? 
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Xr.  Ellia  computes  that  it  was  in  1 180  [5], 
placing  it  thus  late,  because  Wace  took  a  great 
■any  yean  to  translate  his  ^Brnt**  from 
^eoffrej  of  Monmonth ;  and  because  Layamon, 
who  translated  that  "  Brut,'*  was  probably 
twenty-fivG  years  engaged  in  the  task*.  But 
this  is  attempting  to  be  precise  in  dates,  where 
there  is  no  ground  for  precision.  It  is  quite 
as  easy  to  suppose  that  the  English  translator 
finished  his  work  in  ten  as  in  twenty  years ; 
m  that  the  change  from  Saxon  to  English 
wiQiild  commence  in  1265  [1165  ?],  and  thus  the 
forty  years^  Exodus  of  our  language,  supposing 
h  bounded  to  1216,  would  extend  to  half  a 
centsry.  So  difficult  is  it  to  fix  any  definite 
period  for  the  commencing  formation  of  £n- 
glith.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  a  child  being  bom 
at  an  express  time ;  but  the  birth-epochs  of 
baguages  are  not  to  be  registered  with  the 
■me  precision  and  facility^.  Again,  as  to  the 
cad  of  Mr.  Ellis's  period  :  it  is  inferred  by 
I  kim,  that  the  formation  of  the  language  was 
,  cither  completed  or  far  advanced  in  1216,  from 
i  the  fiicilify  of  rhyming  displayed  in  Robert  of 
Gloiicester^  and  in  pieces  belonging  to  the 


[•  Waoe  finiiilMd  his  translation  in  1155,  after,  Mr.  Ellis 
appoMW,  thirty  jrears'  hihonr :  Layamon,  he  assumes,  was 
Ihs  Mine  period.  flniafaiDf  it  in  1185 ;  «'  perhaps."  he  says, 
"the  earliest  date  that  can  be  aasifcned  to  it."  Specimens  of 
Eartp  En^ith  Podry,  toL  L  pp.  75-6. 

•*  LayaOMm's  age.**  8«ys  Mr.  Ilallam,  **  is  uncertain ;  it 
■Hk  have  been  after  1155,  when  the  original  poem  was 
can  hardly  be  phu»d  below  I20a  Ills 
ia  aeeovnted  rather  Anglo-Saxon  than  English." 
IM.  HitL  ToL  i.  p.  50.] 

C*  Xofbiiif  can  be  more  difficult,  except  by  an  arbitrary 
lac.  than  to  determine  the  commencement  of  the  English 
katnafe.  When  we  compare  the  earliest  English  of  the 
fttattcntb  century  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth, 
M  stcoM  hard  to  prononnoe  why  it  should  pass  for  a  sepa- 
Me  langnafe,  rather  than  a  modification  or  simplification 
rf  the  former.  We  muAt  conform,  howcrer.  to  usage,  and 
■7  HMt  the  Angio-Haxon  was  converted  into  English— 1st, 
ly  eoatractiBf  or  otherwise  modifying  the  pronunciation 
mA  ortbnfrapby  of  words ;  2ndly,  by  omitting  many  in- 
Ifctlan*.  especially  of  the  nouns,  and  consequently  making 
mn  Bse  nf  articles  and  auxiliaries ;  3rdly,  by  the  intro- 
4artiflci  of  French  derlTatires ;  4thly.  by  using  lees  in- 
fBiina  and  ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry.  Of  these,  the 
sBonod  alone  I  think  can  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  de- 
mfbe  a  new  form  of  language ;  and  this  was  brought  about 
•  padnny.  that  we  are  not  relieved  from  much  of  our 
ABnlly— whether  srane  oompositions  shall  pass  for  the 
Inrt  uAprin«  of  the  mother,  or  the  earliest  fruits  of  the 
tefhtcr^fmiUty.  It  is  a  proof  of  this  difficulty,  that 
ftt  best  naaCcn  of  oar  ancient  language  hare  lately  intro- 
tesd  tha  m4  Semi-Sazon,  whldi  is  to  cover  everything 
km  1150  to  ItSQ^-HALLAM,  LU.  HiMt  vol.  i.  p.  570 

[Minhm  of  mooocater,  who  is  placed  by  the  critics  in 
ama  to  have  used  a  kind  of  inter- 


middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  perhaps  to 
an  earlier  date.  I  own  that,  to  me,  this  theo- 
rizing by  conjecture  seems  like  stepping  in 
quicksand.  Robert  of  Gloucester  wrote  in 
1280  § ;  and  surely  his  rhyming  with  facility 
then,  does  not  prove  the  English  language  to 
have  been  fully  formed  in  1216.  But  we  have 
pieces,  it  seems,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
To  give  any  support  to  Mr.  Ellis's  theory,  such 
pieces  must  be  proved  to  have  been  produced 
very  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Their 
coming  towards  the  middle  of  it,  and  showing 
facility  of  rhyming  at  that  late  date,  will  prove 
little  or  nothing. 

But  of  these  poetical  fragments  iuppoted  to 
commence  either  with  or  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  our  antiquaries  afford  us  dates 
which,  though  often  confidently  pronounced, 
are  really  only  conjectural ;  and  in  fixing 
those  conjectural  dates,  they  are  by  no  means 
agreed.  Warton  speaks  of  this  and  that  article 
being  certainly  not  later  than  the  reign  of 
Richard  I. ;  but  he  takes  no  pains  to  authenti- 
cate what  he  affirms.  He  pronounces  the  love- 
song,  "Blow,  northern  wind,  blow,  blow,  blow!" 
to  be  as  old  as  the  year  1200 1|.  Mr.  Ellis  puts  it 
off  only  to  about  half  a  century  later.  Hickes 
places  the  "  I^nd  of  Cokayne  *'  just  after  the 
Conquest.  Mr.  Warton  would  place  it  before 
the  Conquest,  if  he  were  not  deterred  by  the 
appearance  of  a  few  Norman  words,  and  by 
the  learned  authority  of  Hickes^.  Layamon 
would  thus  be  superseded,  as  quite  a  modem. 
The  truth  is,  respecting  the  **  Land  of  Cokayne," 
that  we  are  left  in  total  astonishment  at  the 
circumstance  of  men,  so  well  informed  as 
Hickes  and  Warton,  placing  it  either  before 

mediate  diction,  neither  Saxon  nor  English  :  in  his  work, 
therefore,  we  see  the  transiUon  exhibited.— Johnsott.] 

[S  Afl  Robert  of  Gloucester  alludes  to  the  canonisation 
of  St.  Louis  in  12»7.  it  is  obvious,  however  much  he  wrote 
before,  he  was  writing  after  that  event  See  Sir  F.  Mad- 
den's  Havelok,  p.  liii.] 

[I  Warton  says.  "  before  or  about,"  which  is  Ux  enough. 
Price*s  Warton,  vol.  i.  p.  28.    Ed.  1824.] 

[«i  It  is  not  of  the  "  Land  of  Cokayne"  that  Warton  says 
this,  but  of  a  religious  or  moral  ode,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  stanzas.  Price's  Warton,  vol.  i.  p.  7« 
Of  the  "  Land  of  Cokayne"  he  has  said  that  it  is  a  satire, 
which  dearly  exemplifies  the  Baxon  adulterated  by  the 
Norman,  and  was  evidently  written  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest, at  least  soon  after  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  p.  9.  Mr. 
Price  (p.  7)  follows  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  age  he  would 
attach  to  the  verse  quoted  in  the  first  section  of  Wartoo, 
which  is,  he  says,  very  arbitrary  and  uncertain.] 

e  2 
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or  immediately  after  the  Conquest,  as  its  lan- 
guage is  comparatively  modem.  It  contains 
allusions  to  pinnacles  in  buildings,  which  were 
not  introduced  till  the  reign  of  Ilenry  III*. 
Mr.  Ellis  is  not  so  rash  as  to  place  that  pro- 
duction, which  Hickes  and  Warton  removed 
to  near  the  Conquest,  earlier  than  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  and  I  believe  it  may  be  placed 
even  late  in  that  century.  In  short,  where 
shall  we  fix  upon  the  first  poem  that  is  de- 
cidedly English  ?  and  how  shall  we  ascertain 
its  date  to  a  certainty  within  any  moderate 
number  of  years  ?  Instead  of  supposing  the 
period  of  the  formation  of  English  to  com- 
mence at  1180  [1185  I],  and  to  end  at  1216,  we 
might,  without  violence  to  any  known  fact, 
extend  it  back  to  teteroL  years  earlier,  and 
bring  it  down  to  a  ^wol  many  years  later.  In 
the  fair  idea  of  English  we  surely,  in  general, 
understand  a  considerable  mixture  of  French 
wordsf.  Now,  whatever  may  have  been  done' 
in  the  twelfth  century,  with  regard  to  that 
change  from  Saxon  to  English  which  consists 
in  the  extinction  of  Saxon  grammatical  inflec- 
tions, it  is  plain  that  the  other  characteristic 
of  English,  viz.  its  Gallicism,  was  only  begin- 
ning in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  English 
language  could  not  be  said  to  be  saturated 
with  French,  till  the  days  of  Chaucer ;  i.  e.  it 
did  not,  till  his  time,  receive  all  the  French 
words  which  it  was  capable  of  retaining.  Mr. 
Ellis  nevertheless  tells  us  that  the  vulgar 
English,  not  gradually,  but  suddenly,  super- 
seded the  legitimate  Saxon.  When  this  sudden 
succession  precisely  began,  it  seems  to  be  as 
diflicult  to  ascertain,  as  when  it  ended.  The 
sudden  transition,  by  Mr.  Elllis's  own  theory, 
occupied  about  forty  years ;  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, that  term  might  be  lengthened, 
witli  respect  to  its  commencement  and  con- 
tinuance, to  fourscore  years  at  least. 

The  Saxon  language,  we  are  told,  had  ceased 
to  be  poetically  cultivated  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  Conquest.  This  might  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  lofty  efforts  of  composition; 
but  Ingulphns,  the  secretary  of  William  the 

[»  So  says  Gray  to  Maaon  ( Works  by  Mitford,  toI.  iiL 
p.  305) ;  but  this  is  endoftyouring  to  settle  a  point  by  a 
quenttonable  date— one  uncertainty  by  another.] 

Ct  In  comparing  Robert  of  Gloucester  with  Layamon, 
a  natire  of  the  same  county,  and  a  writer  on  the  same 
■ubject.  it  will  appear  that  a  great  quanUty  of  French  had 
flowed  into  the  language  since  the  lots  of  Normandy.^ 
HAI.LAM.  LiU  UitU  ToL  L  p.  61.] 


Conqueror,  speaks  of  the  popular  ballads  of  the 
English,  in  praise  of  their  heroes,  which  were 
sung  about  the  streets ;  and  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  in  the  twelfth  century,  continues  to  make 
mention  of  themlt-  The  pretensions  of  these 
ballads  to  the  name  of  poetry  we  are  unhappily, 
from  the  loss  of  them,  unable  to  estimate.  For 
a  long  time  after  the  Conquest,  the  native  min- 
strelsy, though  it  probably  was  never  altogether 
extinct,  may  be  supposed  to  have  sunk  to  the 
lowest  ebb.  No  human  pursuit  is  more  sen- 
sible than  poetry  to  national  pride  or  mortifi- 
cation ;  and  a  race  of  peasants,  like  the  Saxons, 
struggling  for  bare  subsistence,  under  all  the 
dependence,  and  without  the  protection,  of  the 
feudal  system,  were  in  a  state  the  most  unge- 
nial  to  feelings  of  poetical  enthusiasm.  For 
more  than  one  century  after  the  Conquest,  as 
we  are  informed,  an  Englishman  was  a  term 
of  contempt.  So  much  has  time  altered  the 
associations  attached  to  a  name,  which  we 
should  now  employ  as  the  first  appeal  to  the 
pride  or  intrepidity  of  those  who  bear  it.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  Norman  and  native 
races  began  to  coalesce,  and  their  patriotism 
and  political  interests  to  be  identified.  The 
crown  and  aristocracy  having  become  dnring 
their  struggles,  to  a  certain  degree,  candidates 
for  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  rivals  in 
affording  them  protection,  free  burghs  and 
chartered  corporations  were  increased,  and 
commerce  and  social  intercourse  began  to 
quicken.  Mr.  Ellis  alludes  to  an  Anglo-N(H^ 
man  jargon  having  been  spoken  in  commercial 
intercourse,  from  which  he  conceives  onr  sjrno- 
nymes  to  have  been  derived.  That  individuals^ 
imperfectly  understanding  each  other,  might 
accidentally  speak  a  broken  jai^goo,  may  be 
easily  conceived  ;  but  that  such  a  limgwjt  Framoa 
was  ever  the  distinct  dialect,  even  of  a  mer-  > 
cantile  class,  Mr.  Ellis  proves  neither  by  spe- 
cimens nor  historical  evidence.  The  syno- 
nymes  in  our  language  may  certainly  be  mv 
counted  for  by  the  gradual  entrance  of  French 
words,  without  supposing  an  intermediate  jar- 
gon. The  national  speech,  it  is  true,  received 
a  vast  influx  of  French  words  ;  but  it  received 
them  by  degrees,  and  subdued  them,  as  they 
came  in,  to  its  own  idioms  and  gramnoar. 
Yet,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  pronounce  pre- 

X  William  of  Malmsbury  drew  much  of  hia  Infonnatioa 
from  those  Saxon  ballads. 
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daeiy  when  Saxon  can  be  said  to  have  ceased 
and  English  to  have  begun,  it  mnst  be  sup- 
poMd  that  the  progress  and  improvement  of 
the  national  speech  was  most  considerable  at 
thoee  ^Mchs  which  tended  to  restore  the  im- 
portance of  the  people.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
•adden  transmutation  of  Saxon  into  English 
appeaxa,  on  the  whole,  not  to  be  distinctly  made 
ant.  At  the  same  time,  some  public  events 
might  be  highly  fiftvourable  to  the  progress  and 
caltivation  of  the  language.  Of  those  events, 
the  establishment  of  municipal  governments, 
and  of  elective  magistrates  in  the  towns,  must 
have  been  very  important,  as  they  furnished 
materials  and  incentives  for  daily  discussion 
aad  popnlar  eloquence.  As  property  and  se- 
cerity  increased  among  the  people,  we  may 
slso  snppose  the  native  minstrelsy  to  have  re- 
vived. The  minstrels,  or  those  who  wrote  for 
them, translated  or  imitated  Norman  romances ; 
aad  in  so  doing,  enriched  the  language  with 
■any  new  words,  which  they  borrowed  from 
i  the  originals,  either  from  want  of  correspond- 
iag  terms  in  their  own  vocabulary,  or  from  the 
words  appearing  to  be  more  agreeable.  Thus, 
is  a  general  view,  we  may  say  that,  amidst  the 
cariy  growth  of  her  commerce,  literature,  and 
civilisation,  England  acquired  the  new  form  of 
her  language,  which  was  destined  to  carry  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  the  blessings  from  which 
it  sprung. 

In  the  formation  of  English  from  its  Saxon 
and  Norman  materials,  the  genius  of  the  native 
tsBgne  might  be  said  to  prevail,  as  it  subdued 
to  Saxon  grammar  and  construction  the  nu- 
merons  French  words,  which  found  their  way 
iaio  the  language  *,  But  it  was  otherwise  with 
mpeet  to  our  poetry — in  which,  after  the 
Conquest,  the  Norman  Muse  must  be  regarded 
as  the  earliest  preceptress  of  our  own.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  has  even  said,  and  his  opinion  seems 
to  be  generally  adopted,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  use  of  rhyme,  and  for  all  the  forms  of 
oar  versification,  entirely  to  the  Normans  f. 


Tide  Tjrrwhitt'A  Vretact  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
»  diettoct  account  ia  giren  of  the  grammatical 
■g»  exhibited  in  the  riM  and  prugrew  of  Rnglit»h. 
It  Ib  ISktij  that  the  Normans  would  have  taught  us 
iM»  at  rhyme  and  their  own  metres,  whether  thetw  had 
I  kwiwn  or  not  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  the  Con- 
■L     But  respecting  Mx.  Tyrwhitt's  portion  that  we 

aO  oar  funna  of  verae,  and  the  use  of  rhyme,  entirely 
te  Saaaaa*,  I  tmst  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for 
mere  dtntbt  on  a  wliitect  which  oannot  be 


Whatever  might  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
our  forms  of  versification,  the  chief  employ- 
interesting  to  many.  With  respect  to  rhyme,  I  might  lay 
some  stress  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Turner,  who,  in  his 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  says  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
versiflcation  poneseed  occasional  rhyme ;  but  as  he  admits 
that  rhyme  formed  no  part  of  its  constituent  character,  fbr 
fear  of  assumtaig  too  much,  let  it  be  admitted  that  we 
have  no  extant  specimens  of  rhyme  in  our  language 
before  the  Conquest  One  stanza  of  a  ballad  shall  indeed 
be  mentioned,  as  an  exception  to  this,  which  may  be 
admitted  or  rejected  at  the  reader's  pleasure.  In  the 
mean  time  let  it  be  recollected,  that  if  we  have  not  rhyme 
in  the  vernacular  verse,  we  have  examples  of  it  in  the 
poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churchmen— abundance  of  it 
in  Bode's  and  Poniface's  Latin  verses.  We  meet  also,  in 
the  same  writers,  with  lines  which  resemble  modem  verse 
in  their  trochaic  and  iambic  structure,  considering  that 
structure  not  as  chissical  but  accentual  metre.— Take,  for 
example,  these  verses: 

••  Quando  Christus  Dens  noster 
^atus  est  ex  Viigine— " 
which  go  precisely  in  the  same  cadence  with  such  modem 
trochaicsas 

"  Would  you  hear  how  once  repining 
Great  Elixa  captive  lay." 

And  we  have  many  such  lines  as  these : 

*'  Ut  floreas  cum  domino 

In  sempitemo  solio 

Qua  Martyres  in  cuneo,"  &c. 
which  flow  exactly  like  the  lines  in  L' Allegro : 

"  The  Mountain  Nymph,  sweet  Liberty. 

****** 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
With  masque,  and  antique  pageantry." 
Those  Latin  lines  are,  in  fact,  a  prototype  of  our  own  eight 
sylUible  iambic.  It  is  singular  that  rhyme  and  such  metres 
OS  the  above,  which  are  generally  suppoHcd  to  have  come 
into  the  other  mfidem  languages  from  the  Latin  rhymes  of 
the  church,  should  not  have  found  their  way  from  thence 
into  the  Anglo-Saxon  vernacular  verse.  But  they  cer- 
tainly did  not,  we  shall  be  told ;  for  there  b  no  appear- 
ance of  them  in  the  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  before 
the  Conquest  Of  such  specimens,  however,  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  we  have  anything  like  a  full  or  regular  series. 
On  the  contrary,  many  Saxon  ballads,  which  have  been 
alluded  to  by  Anglo-Norman  writers  as  of  considerable 
antiquity,  have  been  lost  with  the  very  names  of  their 
composers.  And  from  a  few  articles  saved  in  such  a 
wreck,  can  we  pronounce  confidently  on  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  cargo  ?  The  following  solitary  stanza,  how- 
ever, has  been  preserved,  from  a  ballad  attributed  to 
Canute  the  Great 

"  Merry  sungen  the  Mimeches  binnen  Ely, 
The  Cnut  Ching  rcUther  by, 
Roweth  Cnites  noer  the  land. 
And  here  we  thes  Muniches  sang." 
"  Merry  sang  the  Monks  in  Ely, 
When  Canute  King  was  sailing  by: 
Row,  ye  knights,  near  the  land. 
And  let  us  hoar  these  Monks'  song.** 
There  is  something  very  like  rhjmein  the  Anglo-Saxon 
stanza.    I  have  no  doubt  that  Canute  heard  the  monks 
singing  Latin  rtiymes ;  and  I  have  some  suspicion  that  he 
finished  his  Saxon  ballad  in  rhyme  also.    Thomas  of  Ely, 
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ment  of  our  earliest  versifiers  certainly  was  to 
transplant  the  fictions  of  the  Norman  school, 
and  to  naturalise  them  in  our  language. 

The  most  liberal  patronage  was  afforded  to 
Norman  minstrelsy  in  England  by  the  first 
kings  of  the  new  dynasty.  This  encourage- 
ment, and  the  consequent  cultivation  of  the 
northern  dialect  of  French,  gave  it  so  much 
the  superiority  over  the  southern  or  trouba- 
dour dialect,  that  the  French  language,  accord- 
ing to  the  acknowledgment  of  its  best  informed 
antiquaries,  received  from  England  and  Nor- 
mandy the  first  of  its  works  which  deserve  to 
be  cited.  The  Norman  trouveurs,  it  is  allowed, 
were  more  eminent  narrative  poets  than  the 
Proven9al  troubadours.  No  people  had  a 
better  right  to  be  the  founders  of  chivalrous 
poetry  than  the  Normans.  They  were  the 
most  enei^etic  generation  of  modem  men. 
Their  leader,  by  the  conquest  of  England  in  the 
eleventli  century,  consolidated  the  feudal  sys- 
tem upon  a  broader  basis  than  it  ever  had 
before  possessed.  Before  the  end  of  the  same 
century.  Chivalry  rose  to  its  full  growth  as  an 
institution,  by  the  circumstance  of  martial  zeal 
being  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  supersti- 
tion. The  crusades,  though  they  certainly  did 
not  give  birth  to  jousts  and  tournaments,  must 
have  imparted  to  them  a  new  spirit  and  inter- 
est, as  the  preparatory  images  of  a  consecrated 
warfare.  And  those  spectacles  constituted  a 
source  of  description  to  the  romancers,  to 
which  no  exact  counterpart  is  to  be  found  in 
the  heroic  poetry  of  antiquity.  But  the  growth 
of  what  may  proi>erly  be  called  romantic 
poetry  was  not  instantaneous  after  the  Con- 
quest ;  and  it  was  not  till  *^  English  Richard 
ploughed  the  deep,"  that  the  crusaders  seem  to 
have  found  a  place  among  the  heroes  of  ro- 
mance.   Till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 


who  knew  the  whole  song,  tranaUtcs  his  specimen  of  it  in 
Latin  lines,  which,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  rhyme 
to  each  other.  The  genius  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  Mr.  Turner  obwrvos,  was  obscure,  pcriphrastical, 
and  elliptical ;  but,  according  to  that  writer's  conjecture, 
a  new  and  humble  but  perspicuous  style  of  poetry  was 
introduced  at  a  later  time,  in  the  shape  of  the  narrative 
ballad.  In  this  plainer  style  we  may  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  rhymo  having  found  a  place ;  because  the  verse 
would  stand  in  need  of  that  ornament  to  distinguish  it 
from  prose,  more  than  in  the  elliptical  and  inverted  man- 
ner. With  regard  to  our  anapsMtic  measure,  or  triple- 
time  verse,  Dr.  Percy  has  shown  that  its  rudiments  can 
be  traced  to  Scaldio  poetry.  It  ia  often  found  very  dia- 
tinct  in  Langlande;  and  that  BpedM  of  rerae,  at  least,  I  con- 
oaire,  ia  not  necessarily  to  be  referred  to  a  Noxman  origin. 


tury,  or  possibly  later,  no  work  of  professed 
fiction,  or  bearing  any  semblance  to  epic  fable^ 
can  be  traced  in  Norman  verse— nothing  but 
songs,  satires,  chronicles,  or  didactic  works,  to 
all  of  which,  however,  the  name  of  Romance^ 
derived  from  the  Roman  descent  of  the  French 
tongue,  was  a])plied  in  the  early  and  wide  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word.  To  these  succeeded  the 
genuine  Metrical  Romance,  which,  though  often 
rhapsodical  and  desultory,  had  still  invention, 
ingenuity,  and  design,  sufficient  to  distingnish 
it  from  the  dry  and  dreary  chronicle.  The 
reign  of  French  metrical  romance  may  be 
chiefly  assigned  to  the  hitter  part  of  the  twelfth, 
and  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  that 
of  English  metrical  romance,  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  four- 
teenth *  century.  Those  ages  of  chivalrous 
song  were,  in  the  mean  time,  fraught  with 
events  which,  while  they  undermined  the 
feudal  system,  gradually  prepared  the  way  for 
the  decline  of  chivalry  itself.  Literature  and 
science  were  commencing,  and  even  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  meclumical  skill  employed 
to  heighten  chivalrous  or  superstitious  magni- 
ficence, the  seeds  of  arts,  industry,  and  plebeian 
indei>endence  were  unconsciously  sown.  One 
invention,  that  of  gunpowder,  is  eminently 
marked  out  as  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of 
Chivalry  ;  but  even  if  that  invention  had  not 
taken  place,  it  may  well  be  conjectured  that 
the  contrivance  of  other  means  of  missile  de- 
struction in  war,  and  the  improvement  of  tac- 
tics, would  have  narrowed  that  scope  for  the 
prominence  of  individual  prowess  which  was 
necessary  for  the  chivalrous  character,  and 
that  the  progress  of  civilisation  must  have 
ultimately  levelled  its  romantic  consequence. 
But  to  anticipate  the  remote  effects  of  such 
causes,  if  scarcely  within  the  ken  of  philoso- 
phy, was  still  less  witliiu  the  reach  of  poetry. 
Ciiivalry  was  still  in  all  its  glory  ;  and  to  the 
eye  of  the  poet  appeared  as  likely  as  ever  to  be 
immortal.  The  progress  of  civilisation  even 
ministered  to  its  external  importance.  The 
early  art^  made  chivalrous  life,  with  all  its 
pomp  and  ceremonies,  more  august  and  im- 
posing, and  more  picturesque  as  a  subject  for 
description.  Literature,  for  a  time,  contributed 
to  the  same  effect,  by  her  jejune  and  fabulous 
•  The  practice  of  translating  French  rhyming  romaaoes 
into  English  vene,  however,  oontinaed  down  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VU. 
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efforts  at  history,  in  which  the  athletic  worthies 
of  elaasical  story  and  of  modem  romance  were 
graTely  connected  by  an  ideal  genealogy*. 
Hiim  the  dawn  of  human  improvement  smiled 
<m  the  &bric  which  it  was  ultimately  to  de- 
stroy, as  the  morning  sun  gilds  and  beautifies 
those  masses  of  frost-work,  which  are  to  melt 
before  its  noonday  heat. 

The  elements  of  romantic  fiction  have  been 

traced  vp  to  various  sources  ;  but  neither  the 

Scaldic,  Dor  Saracenic,  nor  Armorican  theory 

of  its  origin  can  sufficiently  account  for  all  its 

■  aiaterials.    Many  of  them  are  classical,  and 

others  derived  from  the  Scriptures.    The  mi- 

grationB  of  Science  are  difficult  enough  to  be 

:   traced  ;  but  Fiction   travels  on  still   lighter 

wings,  and  scatters  the  seeds  of  her  wild  flowers 

imperceptibly  over  the  world,  till  they  surprise 

'  IB  by  springing  up  with  similarity  in  regions 

'i  the  most   remotely  divided  f.    There  was  a 

>  tague  and  nnselecting  love  of  the  marvellous 

in  romance,  which  sought  for  adventures,  like 

j  its  knights  errant,  in  every  quarter  where  they 

•  timid  be  found  ;  so  that  it  is  easier  to  admit  of 

lO  the  sources  which  are  imputed  to  that  spe- 

:  ties  of  fiction,  than  to  limit  our  belief  to  any 

I  oae  of  them  X- 

•  GwVnj  of  MoDmoath'H  history,  of  which  the  modem 
flpiainn  nems  U*  be.  that  it  was  not  a  forgery,  but  derived 

'  fronaa  Armnrican  original,  and  the  paeudo-Turpin's  Life 
of  Charhrmasne,  wore  the  grand  historical  magazines  of 

■  thenmanccnk  [Ellis's  Mff.  Rom,  vol.  i.  p.  75.]  Populnr 
van*  abnot  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  (or,  as  some  will 
ka*e  it.  Charles  3Iartel),  were  probably  the  mahi  sources 
«f  Tvrpis's  fonccry  and  of  Geoffrey's  Armorican  book. 
Eva  the  proverbial  mendacity  of  the  pseudo-Turpin  must 
kave  been  indebted  for  the  leading  hints  to  songs  thai 
•vra  cztaat  respecting  Charlemagne.  The  stream  of 
lEtiMi  having  thus  spread  itvclf  in  those  grand  prow 
mcrvoir*.  afterwards  flowed  out  from  thence  again  in  the 
dttpe  t4  verse,  with  a  force  renewed  by  accumulation. 
OMe  mnre.  aa  if  destined  to  alternations,  romance,  after 
the  loartcenth  century,  returned  to  the  shape  of  prose, 
mA  in  many  instance!*  made  and  carried  pretensions  to 
ttt  spber  cfedfbillty  of  history. 

[r  It  is  CTimnKm  fairness  to  Mr.  Campbell,  to  say  that 
tke  late  Mr.  Price  has  cited  this  paMnge  as  one  (lititin- 
f«!i4uble  alike  for  itn  truth  and  its  bc^auty,— that  esta- 
Milttt  the  fact  that  pttpnlar  fiction  is  in  its  nature 
tnllcive.— fnfrori  t«  Wartan't  Hist.  p.  92.] 

[:  Various  ihwrie*  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose 

"rfca^aintng  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction.    Percy  con- 

teded  fiT  a  iVnndinavian,  Warton  for  an  Arabian,  and 

LcTdan  finr  an  .\rmorican  birth,  t')  which  Kllis  inclined  ; 

vhfle  some  have  suppowd  it  to  be  of  ProveuTal,  andotliern 

'  if  Knrman  invention.    If  every  argument  has  not  been 

ohauiled.  every  hypothesis  haa  But  all  their  systems,  as 

fl^  Walter  Bentt  says,  seem  to  be  inaccurate,  in  so  far  as 

j  ftiy  Inve  been  adopted  exclusively  of  each  other,  and  of 

j  the  paaial  fwpoaitloPr-tbat  fiiblea  of  a  nature  simihir 


Norman  verse  dwelt  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  tedious  historic  style,  before  it  reached 
Twelfth  ^^^  shape  of  amusing  fable  ;  and  we  find 
ccBiury.  ^jjg  jjariiegt  efforts  of  the  Native  Muse 
confined  to  translating  Norman  verse,  while  it 
still  retained  its  uninviting  form  of  the  chro- 
nicle. The  first  of  the  Norman  poets,  from 
whom  any  versifier  in  the  language  is  known 
to  have  translated,  was  Wace,  a  native  of  Jer- 
sey, bom  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  II.  §  In  the 
year  1156,  Wace  finished  his  **Brut  d'Angle- 
terre,"  which  is  a  French  version  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth's  History  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
duced from  Brutus  to  Cadwalladcr,  in  689. 
Layamon,  a  priest  of  Emleye  upon  Severn, 
translated  Waco's  Metrical  Chronicle  into  the 
verse  of  the  popular  tongue ;  and  notwitlistand- 
ing  Mr.  Ellis's  date  of  1180,  [1186  ?]  may  be 
supposed,  with  equal  probability,  to  have  pro- 
duced his  work  within  ten  or  fifteen  years  after 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ||.  Laya- 
men's  translation  may  be  considered  as  the 
earliest  specimen  of  metre  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, posterior  to  the  Conquest ;  except  some 
lines  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  on  the  death  of 
William  I.,  and  a  few  religious  rhymes,  which, 
according  to  Matthew  Paris,  tlie  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  pleased  to  dictate  to  St.  Godric,  the 
hermit,  near  Durham  ;  unless  we  add  to  these 
the  sj)ecimen  of  Saxon  poetry  published  in  the 
Archaeologia  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  who  supposes 
that  composition  to  be  posterior  to  the  Con- 
quest, and  to  be  the  last  expiring  voice  of  the 

to  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  modified  according  to  man- 
ners and  the  state  of  society,  must  necessarily  be  invented 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  the  hame  reason  that  grass 
grows  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  every  climate  and  in 
every  coimtry.  \Mi$c.  P.  W.  vol.  vi.  p.  174).  ••  In  reality,'* 
bays  Smthcy,  "  mythological  and  romantic  tales  are  cur- 
rent among  all  savages  of  whom  we  have  any  full  account ; 
for  man  has  his  intellectual  as  well  as  bisb«)dily  appetites, 
;  and  these  things  are  the  food  of  his  imagination  and  faith. 
I  They  are  found  wherever  tliere  is  language  and  discourse 
;  of  reason,  in  other  words,  wherever  there  is  man.  And 
in  similar  stages  of  civiliHation,  or  states  of  society,  the  fic- 
tions of  different  people  will  bear  a  corresponding  resem- 
blnnce,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  time  and  scene." 
—Pre,r.  to  Morte  D'Artkur.^ 

[}  Ellis  (p.  44)  says, Henry  I.,  whom  he  pn^fesses  to  have 
seen.  Warton  (p.  67)  says  he  was  educated  at  Caen,  was 
canon  of  liayeux,  and  chaplain  to  Henry  II.] 

[I  Two  copies  of  Layamon *!i  or  Lazamon's  Drut  are  in 
the  Uritifrh  Museum.  Cott.  MS.*».  ralig.  A  ix.  and  Otho  C  13. 
Warton  and  Trice  have  only  touched  incidentally  on 
Laj-amon,  from  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  CampbfU'A  showing, 
one  of  the  most  important  authors  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.] 
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Saxon  Muse  *.  Of  the  dialect  of  Layamon, 
Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  Harmony  of  Languages, 
observes,  that  it  has  "  all  the  appearance  of  a 
language  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  circum- 
stances of  those  who  spoke  it.  It  is  truly  nei- 
ther Saxon  nor  English  t."  Mr.  Ellis's  opinion 
of  its  being  simple  Saxon  has  been  already 
noticed.  So  little  agreed  are  the  most  inge- 
nious speculative  men  on  the  characteristics  of 
style,  which  they  shall  entitle  Saxon  or  Eng- 
lish. We  may,  however,  on  the  whole,  consi- 
der the  style  of  Layamon  to  be  as  nearly  the 
intermediate  state  of  the  old  and  new  lan- 
guages as  can  be  found  in  any  ancient  speci- 
men :— something  like  the  new  insect  stirring 
its  wings,  before  it  has  shaken  off  the  aurelia 
state.  But  of  this  work,  or  of  any  specimen 
tuppoMcd  to  be  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  displaying  a  sudden  transi- 
tion from  Saxon  to  English,  I  am  disposed  to 
repeat  my  doubts. 

Without  being  over  credulous  about  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  the  other 
Thirteenth  figments  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
cBtury.  ^ijich  Mr.  Ellis  places  in  chronolo- 
gical succession  next  to  Layamon,  we  may  al- 
low that  before  the  date  of  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter, not  only  the  legendary  and  devout  style, 
but  the  amatory  and  satirical,  had  begun  to 
be  rudely  cultivated  in  the  language.  It  was 
customary,  in  that  age,  to  make  the  minstrels 
sing  devotional  strains  to  the  harp,  on  Sundays, 
for  tlie  edification  of  the  people,  instead  of  the 
verses  on  gayer  subjects  which  were  sung  at 
public  entertainments  ;  a  circumstance  which, 
while  it  indicates  the  usual  care  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  to  make  use  of  every  hold  over 
the  popular  mind,  discovers  also  the  fondness 
of  the  people  for  their  poetry,  and  the  attrac- 

*  Two  specimens  of  the  ancient  sUte  of  the  language, 
▼iz.,  the  stanzas  on  old  ago,  beginning  "  He  may  him  tore 
adreden,"  and  the  quotation  from  the  Ormulum,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  placed,  on  the  authority  of  Iliokee,  nearly 
after  the  Conquest,  are  considered  by  Mr.  Tjrrwhitt  to  be 
of  a  later  date  than  Layamon's  translation.  Their  language 
b  certainly  more  modem. 

[t  Mit/ord,  p.  170.  In  the  Specimen  of  Layamon  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Ellis,  not  a  Gallicism  is  to  be  found,noreTen 
a  Norman  term :  and  so  far  from  exhibiting  any  "  appear- 
ance of  a  languaigc  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  circum- 
stances of  those  who  spoke  it,"  nearly  every  important 
form  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  is  rigidly  adhered  to ;  and 
10  little  was  the  language  altered  at  this  advanced  period 
of  Norman  influence,  that  a  few  aliglit  variationa  might 
convert  it  into  genuine  Anglo-Saxon.— Paics,  Warton^ 
VOL  i.  p.  109.] 


tions  which  it  had  already  begun  to 
Of  the  satirical  style  I  have  already  allnded  to 
one  example  in  the  ^Land  of  Ck>kayne,''  an 
allegorical  satire  on  the  luxury  of  the  chnrch, 
couched  under  the  description  of  an  imaginary 
paradise,  in  which  the  nuns  are  represented  as 
houris,  and  the  black  and  grey  monks  as  their 
paramours.  This  piece  has  humour,  though 
not  of  the  most  delicate  kind ;  and  the  lan- 
guage is  easy  and  fluent,  but  it  possesBes  no- 
thing of  style,  sentiment,  or  imagery,  approach- 
ing to  poetry.  Another  specimen  of  the  plesr 
santry  of  the  times  is  piore  valuable ;  because 
it  exhibits  the  state  of  party  feeling  on  real 
events,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  language  at 
a  precise  time!}!.  It  is  a  ballad,  entitled  **  Ri- 
chard of  Alemaigne,'*  composed  by  one  of  the 
adherents  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  eari  of  Leices- 
ter, after  the  defeat  of  the  royal  party  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  in  1264.  In  the  year  after 
that  battle  the  royal  cause  was  restored,  and 
the  earl  of  Warren  and  Sir  Hugh  Bigod  re- 
turned from  exile,  and  assisted  in  the  king's 
victory.  In  this  satirical  ballad,  those  two 
personages  are  threatened  with  death,  if  they 
should  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies. Such  a  song  and  such  threats  must  have 
been  composed  by  Leicester's  party  in  the  mo- 
ment of  their  triumph,  and  not  after  their  de- 
feat and  dispersion ;  so  that  the  date  of  the 
piece  is  ascertained  by  its  contents  §.  This 
political  satire  leads  me  to  mention  another, 
which  the  industrious  Ritson  published  |ty  and 
which,  without  violent  anachronism,  may  be 
spoken  of  among  the  specimens  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  as  it  must  have  been  composed 
within  a  few  years  after  its  close,  and  relates 
to  events  within  its  verge.  It  is  a  ballad  on 
the  execution  of  the  Scottish  patriots,  Sir 
William  Wallace  and  Sir  Simon  Eraser.  The 
diction  is  as  barbarous  as  we  should  expect 
from  a  song  of  triumph  on  such  a  subject.  It 
relates  the  death  and  treatment  of  Wallace 
very  minutely.  The  circumstance  of  his  being 
covered  with  a  mock  crown  of  laurel  in  Weat- 

X  <*  Though  some  make  slight  of  Libels,**  says  Seklen, 
**  yet  you  may  see  by  them  how  the  wind  sits ;  aa»  take  a 
straw,  and  throw  it  up  into  the  air,  you  shall  see  by  that 
which  way  the  wind  is,  which  you  shall  not  do  by  caating 
up  a  stone.  More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  complexion 
of  the  times,  so  well  aa  ballads  and  libels."— TiMe  Taik, 

[{  Bee  it  ip  Peit^s  Beliques,  and  in  Wright's  Political 
Songs  of  England,  p.  69.] 

I  Ritaon's  Ancient  Songs. 
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Iter  Hall,  which  Stowe  repeats,  is  there 
turned ;  and  that  of  his  legs  being  fastened 
.  iron  fetters  **  under  kit  konet  wombe,**  is  told 
I  savage  exultation.  The  piece  was  pro- 
7  endited  in  the  very  year  of  the  political 
den  which  it  celebrates  :  certainly  before 
^  as  it  mentions  the  skulking  of  Robert 
36,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum, 
t  have  become  a  jest  out  of  season  *. 
few  love-songs  of  that  early  period  have 
I  preserved,  which  are  not  wholly  destitute 
eauty  and  feeling.  Their  expression,  in- 
ly is  often  quaint,  and  loaded  with  allitera- 
;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  look  without  a 
sing  interest  upon  strains  of  tenderness 
ch  carry  us  back  to  so  remote  an  age,  and 
:fa  disclose  to  us  the  softest  emotions  of  the 
tan  mind,  in  times  abounding  with  such 
wite  traits  of  historical  recollection.  Such 
inza  as  the  following  f  would  not  disgrace 
lyric  poetry  of  a  refined  age. 

For  ber  Icnre  I  <»rk  and  care. 

For  ber  lore  I  droop  and  dare ; 

For  her  lore  my  bliss  is  bare. 
And  all  I  wax  wan. 

Tor  ber  love  in  sleep  I  slake  t* 

For  ber  lore  all  night  I  wake ; 

For  her  Ioto  mourning  I  make 
More  tban  any  man. 

I  another  paRtonJ  strain  the  lover  says  : — 

a  the  nightingale  ring^  the  woods  waxen  green ; 
and  grass,  and  Mosme,  springs  in  Averyi,  I  ween : 
lore  is  to  my  heart  gone  with  one  spear  so  keen, 
t  and  day  my  blood  it  drinks— my  heart  doth  me  teen. 

obert,  a  monk  of  Gloucester,  whose  sur- 
le  is  unknown,  is  supposed  to  have  finished 
Rhyming  Chronicle  about  the  year  1280  §. 
translated  the  Legends  of  Geoffrey  of 
mionth,  and  continued  the  llistory  of  Eng- 
I  down  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  in  the 
inning  of  whose  reign  he  died.  The  topo- 
)hical,  as  well  as  narrative,  minuteness  of 
Chronicle  has  made  it  a  valuable  authority 
jitiquaricn  ;  and  as  such  it  was  consulted 
H.*lden,  when  he  wrote  his  Notes  to  Dray- 


\%  right  aesigna  it  to  1306.  PoiUical  Songs,  p.  212.] 
t  is  here  stript  of  its  antiquated  spelling. 

am  deprired  of  sleep. 

Lllis,  rvL  i.  p.  97.  It  was  eridently  written  after 
ear  \:t7S,  as  the  poet  mentiiinH  King  Arthur's  sump- 
( tomb,  erected  in  that  year  before  the  high  altar  of 
rMibary  cbnrch :  and  he  declares  himself  a  liring 
eas  of  the  remarkably  dlamal  weather  which  distin- 
led  the  day  upon  which  the  battle  of  Evesham  was 
It.  in  1S65.    From  these  and  other  circumstances  this 

appears  to  have  been  composed  about  the  year  1280. 
iweton,  ToL  L  p.  tt.] 


ton's  ^  Polyolbion."  After  observing  some 
traits  of  humour  and  sentiment,  moderate  as 
they  may  be,  in  compositions  as  old  as  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  might 
naturally  expect  to  find  in  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester not  indeed  a  decidedly  poetical  manner, 
but  some  approach  to  the  animation  of  poetry. 
But  the  Chronicle  of  this  En^uk  Enntut,  as  he 
has  been  calledll,  whatever  progress  in  the  state 
of  the  language  it  may  display,  comes  in  reality 
nothing  nearer  the  character  of  a  work  of  ima- 
gination than  Layamon's  version  of  Wace, 
which  preceded  it  by  a  hundred  years.  One 
would  not  imagine,  from  Robert  of  Gloucester's 
style,  that  he  belonged  to  a  period  when  a 
single  effusion  of  sentiment,  or  a  trait  of  humour 
and  vivacity,  had  appeared  in  the  language. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  take  us  back  to 
the  nonage  of  poetry,  when  verse  is  employed 
not  to  harmonise  and  beautify  expression,  but 
merely  to  assist  the  memory.  Were  we  to 
judge  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  not  as  a  chroni- 
cler, but  as  a  candidate  for  the  honours  of 
fancy,  we  might  be  tempted  to  wonder  at  the 
frigidity  with  which  he  dwells,  as  the  first 
possessor  of  such  poetical  groimd,  on  the 
history  of  Lear,  of  Arthur,  and  Merlin ;  and 
with  which  he  describes  a  scene  so  suscep- 
tible of  poetical  effect  as  the  irruption  of  the 
first  crusaders  into  Asia,  preceded  by  the  sword 
of  fire  which  bung  in  the  firmament,  and  g^uided 
them  eastward  in  their  path.  But,  in  justice 
to  the  ancient  versifier,  we  should  remember, 
that  he  had  still  only  a  rude  language  to  employ 
— the  speech  of  boors  and  burghers,  which, 
though  it  might  possess  a  few  songs  and  satires, 
could  afford  him  no  models  of  heroic  narra- 
tion. In  such  an  age,  the  first  occupant  passes 
uninspired  over  subjects  which  might  kindle 
the  highest  enthusiasm  in  the  poet  of  a  riper 
period ;  as  the  savage  treads  unconsciously,  in 
his  deserts,  over  mines  of  incalculable  value, 
without  sagacity  to  discover,  or  implements  to 
explore  them.  In  reality,  his  object  was  but 
to  be  historical.  The  higher  orders  of  society 
still  made  use  of  French  ;  and  scholars  wrote 
in  that  language  or  in  Latin.  His  Chronicle 
was  therefore  recited  to  a  class  of  his  contem- 
poraries to  whom  it  must  have  been  highly 
acceptable,  as  a  history  of  their  native  country 
believed  to  be  authentic,  and  composed  in  their 

[!|  By  Tom  Ileame.  his  rery  accurate  editor.] 
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native  tongue.  To  the  fabulous  legends  of 
antiquity  he  added  a  record  of  more  recent 
events,  with  some  of  which  he  was  contempo- 
rary. As  a  relator  of  events,  he  is  tolerably 
succinct  and  perspicuous ;  and  wherever  the 
£EU!t  is  of  any  importance,  he  shows  a  watchful 
attention  to  keep  the  reader's  memory  distinct 
with  regard  to  chronology,  by  making  the  date 
of  the  year  rhyme  to  something  prominent  in 
the  narration  of  the  fact. 

Our  first  known  versifier  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  Robert,  commonly  called  de  Brunne. 
FourtMoth  U®  ^^  ^<>"^  (according  to  his  editor 
emuxurj.  Heamo)  at  Malton,  in  Yorkshire ; 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  Sixhill,  a 
Gilbertine  monastery  in  Yorkshire ;  and  after- 
wards became  a  member  of  Brunne,  or  Browne, 
a  priory  of  black  canons  in  the  same  county. 
His  real  surname  was  Mannyng;  but  the 
writers  of  history  in  those  times  (as  Ueame 
observes)  were  generally  the  religious,  and 
when  they  became  celebrated,  they  were  de- 
signated by  the  names  of  the  religious  houses 
to  which  they  belonged.  Thus,  William  of 
Malmsbury,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and 
John  of  Glastonbury,  received  those  appella- 
tions from  their  respective  monasteries*.  De 
Brunne  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  a  trans- 
lator. His  principal  performance  is  a  Rhym- 
ing Clironicle  of  the  History  of  England,  in 
two  parts,  compiled  from  the  works  of  Wace 
and  Peter  dc  Langtoftf.  The  declared  object 
of  his  work  is  *^  Not  for  the  lerid  (learned)  but 
for  the  lowed  (the  low). 

*<  For  tho  •  that  in  this  land  wonn  ^, 
That  the  latyn  no  c  Frankys  ^  oonn  «." 

He  seems  to  reckon,  however,  if  not  on  the 
attention  of  the  1^  lerid,"  at  least  on  that  of  a 
class  above  the  "  lowed,"  as  he  begins  his 
address  to  ^  Lordynges  that  be  now  here." 
He  declares  also  that  his  verse  was  constructed 
simply,  being  intended  neither  for  seggers  (re- 
citers), nor  harpours  (harpers).  Yet  it  is  clear 
from  another  passage,  that  he  intended  his 

[*  8ir  F.  Madden  suppoties,  and  on  very  fair  grounds, 
that  Mannyng  was  horn  at  Brvmnc—Havelok,  p.  xiv.] 

t  Peter  de  Langtof  t  was  an  Augustine  canon  of  Bridling- 
ton, in  Yorkshire,  of  Norman  origin,  but  horn  in  England. 
He  wrote  an  entire  History  of  England  in  French  rhymes, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  rdgn  of  Edward  L— Robert  de 
Bmnne,  in  his  Chronicle,  follows  Wace  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  history,  but  translates  the  Utter  part  of  it  from 
Langtof t. 

•  Those.— •»  live.— c  nor.— ^  French.— «  know. 


Chronicle  to  be  sung,  at  least  by  parts,  at  public 
festivals.  In  the  present  day  it  would  require 
considerable  vocal  powers  to  make  bo  dry  a 
recital  of  facts  as  that  of  De  Brdnne's  work 
entertaining  to  an  audience ;  but  it  appean  | 
that  he  could  offer  one  of  the  most  ancient 
apologies  of  authorship,  namely,  **  the  request 
of  friends  "—for  he  says, 

'*  Men  besoght  me  many  a  time 
To  torn  it  hot  in  light  rhyme." 

His  Chronicle,  it  seems,  was  likely  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable work  to  social  parties,  assembled 

**  For  to  haf  solace  and  gamen' 
la  fellawship  when  they  sit  saoMD  f  .** 

In  rude  states  of  society,  verse  is  attached 
to  many  subjects  from  which  it  is  afterwards 
divorced  by  the  progress  of  literature ;  and 
primitive  poetry  is  found  to  be  the  organ  not 
only  of  history,  but  of  science  t,  theology,  and 
of  law  itself.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  At&e* 
nians  were  sung  at  their  public  banquets. 
Even  in  modem  times,  and  within  the  last 
century,  the  laws  of  Sweden  were  published 
in  verse. 

De  Brunne's  versification,  throughout  tiie 
body  of  the  work,  is  sometimes  the  entire 
Alexandrine,  rhyming  in  couplets ;  but  for  the  j 
most  part  it  is  only  the  half  Alexandrine,  with 
alternate  rhymes.  He  thus  affords  a  ballad 
metre,  which  seems  to  justify  the  conjecture 
of  lleame,  that  our  most  ancient  ballads  were 
only  fragments  of  metrical  histories  §.  By  this 
time  (for  the  date  of  De  Brunne*s  Chronicle 
brings  us  down  to  the  year  1339 1|)  our  popular 
ballads  must  have  long  added  the  redoubted 
names  of  Randal  [Elarl]  of  Chester,  and  Robin 
Hood,  to  their  list  of  native  subjects.  Both 
of  these  worthies  had  died  before  tlie  middle 
of  the  preceding  century,  and,  in  the  course  of 

f  Game.— f  Together. 
%  Virgil,  when  he  carries  us  hack  to  very  ancient  man- 
ners, in  tho  picture  of  Dido's  feast,  appropriately  makes 
astronomy  tho  first  subject  with  which  the  bard  lopas 
entertains  his  audience. 

Cithara  crinitus  lopas 
Personat  aurata,  docuit  quae  mazimus  Atlas ; 
Ilio  canit  errantem  lunam,  soUaque  laborer 

jSneid  L 
[}  **  The  conjectures  of  Heame,*'  says  Warton  (toL  L 
p.  91).  "  were  generally  wrong."    An  opinion  re-«choed  ia 
part  by  EUiB.— Spec.  vol.  i.  p.  117-3 

I  Robert  De  Brunne,  it  appears,  from  internal  erldenos, 
finished  his  Chronicle  in  May  of  that  year.— Rrraoir'a 
MinoUXm.  [He  began  it  in  1303,  as  he  tells  as  himKif 
in  very  ordinary  rene.] 
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the  next  100  jean,  their  names  became  so 
popnlar  in  English  song,  that  Langlande,  in  the 
fourteenth  eentiuy,  makes  it  part  of  the  con- 
fession of  a  shiggard,  that  he  was  unable  to 
repeat  his  paternoster,  though  he  knew  plenty 
of  rhymes  about  Randal  of  Chester  and  Robin 
Hood*.  None  of  the  extant  ballads  about 
Robin  Hood  are,  however,  of  any  great  anti- 
quity. 

The  style  of  Robert  de  Brunne  is  less  marked 
by  Saxonisms  than  that  of  Robert  of  Glou- 
ceator ;  and  though  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
come  nearer  the  character  of  a  true  poet  than 
his  predecessor,  he  is  certainly  a  smoother 
▼erBifier,and  evinces  more  facility  in  rhyming. 
It  is  amusing  to  find  his  editor,  Heame,  so 
anxious  to  defend  the  moral  memory  of  a 
writer,  respecting  whom  not  a  circumstance  is 
known,  beyond  the  date  of  his  works,  and  the 
names  of  the  monasteries  where  he  wore  his 
oowL  From  his  willingness  to  favour  the 
people  with  historic  rhymes  for  their  "  fellaw- 
ship  and  gamen,**  Heame  infers  that  he  must 
have  been  of  a  jocular  temper.  It  seems,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  priory  of  Sixhill,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time,  was  a  house  which  consisted  of 
women  as  well  as  men,  a  discovery  which 
alarms  the  good  antiquary  for  the  fame  of  his 

j  author's  personal  purity.  "  Can  we  therefore 
think,"  continu(>s  Heame,  '^  that  since  he  was 
of  a  jocuUr  temper,  he  could  be  wholly  free 
from  vice,  or  that  he  should  not  sometimes 

.  express  himself  loosely  to  the  sisters  of  that 
place  t    This  objection  (he  gravely  continues) 

I  would  have  had  some  weight,  had  the  priory 
of  Sixhill  been  any  way  noted  for  luxury  or 
lewdness ;  but  whereas  every  member  of  it, 
both  men  and  women,  were  very  chaste,  we 
ought  by  no  means  to  suppose  that  Robert  of 
Bmnne  behaved  himself  otherwise  than  be. 
came  a  good  Christian,  during  his  whole  abode 
there."  This  conclusive  reasoning,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  entirely  set  at  rest  any  idle  suspi- 
cions that  may  have  crept  into  the  reader's 
mind  respecting  the  chastity  of  Robert  de 
Brunne.  It  may  be  added,  that  his  writings 
betray  not  the  least  symptom  of  his  having 
been  either  an  Abelard  among  priests,  or  an 
Ovid  among  poets. 

I*  Picroe  Plowman's  Vidona  as  quoted  by  Wnrton  ( voL  i. 
p.  SB).    TanglaiHl  tells  lie/ a  friar,  perhaps  with  truthful 


Considerably  before  the  date  of  Robert  de 
Brunne's  Chronicle,  as  we  learn  from  De 
Brunne  himself,  the  English  minstrels,  or  those 
who  wrote  for  them,  had  imitated  from  the 
French  many  compositions  more  poetical  than 
those  historical  canticles,  namely,  genuine  ro- 
mances. In  most  of  those  metrical  stories, 
irregular  and  shapeless  as  they  were,  if  we 
compare  them  with  the  symmetrical  stmcture 
of  epic  fable,  there  was  still  some  portion  of 
interest,  and  a  catastrophe  brought  about,  after 
various  obstacles  and  difficulties,  by  an  agree- 
able surprise.  The  names  of  the  writers  of 
our  early  English  romances  have  not,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  been  even  conjectured, 
nor  have  the  dates  of  the  majority  of  them 
been  ascertained  with  anything  like  precision. 
But  in  a  general  view,  the  era  of  English 
metrical  romance  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Warton,  indeed,  would  place  the 
conmiencement  of  our  romance  poetry  consi- 
derably earlier  ;  but  Ritson  challenges  a  proof 
of  any  Elnglish  romance  being  known  or  men- 
tioned, before  the  close  of  Edward  the  First's 
reign,  about  which  time,  that  is,  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  conjectures  that  the 
romance  of  Uornchild  may  have  been  com- 
posed. It  would  be  pleasing,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, to  extend  the  claims  of  English  genius  in 
this  department  to  any  considerable  number 
of  original  pieces.  But  English  romance  poetry, 
having  grown  out  of  that  of  France,  seems 
never  to  have  improved  upon  its  original,  or, 
rather,  it  may  be  allowed  to  have  fallen  be- 
neath it.  As  to  the  originality  of  old  English 
poems  of  this  kind,  we  meet,  in  some  of  them, 
with  heroes,  whose  Saxon  names  might  lead 
us  to  suppose  them  indigenous  fictions,  which 
had  not  come  into  the  language  through  a 
French  medium.  Several  old  Saxon  ballads 
are  alluded  to,  as  extant  long  after  the  Con- 
quest, by  the  Anglo-Norman  historians,  who 
drew  from  them  many  facts  and  inferences  ; 
and  there  is  no  saying  how  many  of  these  bal- 
lads might  be  recast  into  a  romantic  shape  by 
the  composers  for  the  native  minstrelsy.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Normans  appear 
to  have  been  more  inquisitive  into  Saxon 
legends  than  the  Saxons  themselves  ;  and  their 
Muse  was  by  no  means  so  illiberal  as  to  object 
to  a  hero,  because  he  was  not  of  their  own 
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genenLtiQO.  In  j mint  of  fact^  ivhatever  may  1>e 
alleged  about  the  minstrels  of  the  North  Cotm* 
tr}%  it  is  difficult,  if  it  he  possible,  to  fiDd  an 
EnglieJb  romaaee  which  contains  tio  internal 
allnsioD  to  a  French  protoiype.  Ritson  very 
grudgingly  alLowfi,  that  three  old  stories  may 
he  called  original  Engh&h  romances,  until  a 
Norman  original  ihatl  bo  found  for  them*  ; 

•  Tbow  a«j,  "  Tina  f^iiLro  ftf  Low  Degrw*"  ■♦  Bir  Try- 
jtuuiur,"  and  **  Ri-  Eilmmi>ur."  Jtcspectlng^  two  of  tham, 
Mr.  EIHa  iliowK,  tb»t  UttflOD  mi^bt  have  apAnd  bhnMlf 
thft  tmulile  ot  making  any  cfiEice&lDD,  u  thu  antiquity  of 
Tli«  l^uire  of  Lovt  I>i'iin»[Uiti«n,  wuh  11 L  p.  Hi]  remaLna 
tn  be  proTed,  U  bclRg  inentlgnod  liy  no  wri*rr  liofora  the 
alxtHotb  oeDtury.  anil  not  being  knnwa  tp  be  eitant  in 
Anj  andicnt  MS.  BLr  E^itvudur  fsontAiiu  AliOMionii  to  Iti 
Ndrman  [HMUgne. 

TliffdtfHciilty  of  And  iogrm  original  SouUi  HrtttAh  ronmnce 
of  Ibli  periud,  uaboiTOweO  from  a  Froncb  original,  ^nnns 
Ut  rtfnuin  nn disputed:  but  Mr.  Walter  bccjttp  in  bia 
edlttoo  of  "  &ir  Trtattismt''  iiu  praented  the  public  with 
ui  aUrcfent  Bcottlah  Kmanoe^  wblch,  accvmlLbg  bo  3lr. 
BcotCfl  tboiiry*  would  demonatnte  tin?  Ent[lla{i  Lan^nagfi  to 
bave  been  cuUlratod  nrLler  ia  Suutiand  tban  In  Engl  and  *> 
lnadilTor«nt  part  of  theae  tielectionP'  lp.  17),  I  bAve  ex- 
nrcMCiJ  mjmil  in  tenns  vf  more  unqujiliAisd  aaaont  to  tbe 


['  "  Tha  riiaugE  afpfiroprUitioD  of  tba  AudiSnt&ck  poeta  an 
a  BeutilAh  produeUob,  ttlicn  no^  aiii^ltf  tT»<?e  of  t^e  :^cDttL9b 
dlatccl  Is  tn  be  foi^U  tbrougbout  the  ifrliole  roniamw  wbicb 
may  not  with  C4]ual  trutb  ba  doimvd  aa  turret  in  the  north 
of  Ungland,  « lillfr  ^^ry  marJu^  peculiarity  of  th«  former  ia 
entififly  miutln^,  can  hardly  require  serloua  luvtsttit^liEiti. 
From  thii  opiuiua  the  In^nloufl  editor  hLmsell  miurt  long 
ago  hav«^  betia  recIitinjEHl*  The  ■inj^Iaj'  do<±rtiii;9  fvlative  ta 
tliv  rite  and  pruttrvAX  U'f  Ihi?  KnffliBh  language  Ln  Xortli  and 
ttouth  llrltuin  viaj  also  ba  dUnilis^d,  ji^  not  immediately 
nlevaJit.  Hut  ^rhc^n  it  in  Hrioujly  afllriiMfdp  tlmt  iim  En^lldh 
langunKe  ^at  ottct'  fipokeu  frith  KTiatfiT  purity  ^  thuLtfv lands 
of  ^k'jiiluiid,  tlurn  In  thLi  country,  wu  *  N>tlinMU'  rewlvo 
the  communlcutliifl  with  the  tame  imile  of  InmduUty  tliHt 
wttlKat^w  upon  ibnjMniic  do^gnta  of  tliehoutist  Frietlander : — 

iluwt«T,  ImAt  en  gnene  tiScs^ 

Jft  gulh  Injf  Ibch  en  pith  Fri«a. 

Butter^^  bread,  and  gfaeti  cheena, 
li  good  Engilah  and  good  Friuw." 
— pALf  ■«  WartoH*M  ItiMt.  foL  I.  p.  19$.    Ed,  tBfi. 

**  At  to  th*  KiuytitV  luwrtion  iMr.  l*rl»*ij  thatth«UiTt- 
puj^  of  Sir  TilitRSi  baa  In  It  nothing  dliUncUvety  SofttUH— 
tSUa  ii  a  potut  on  whieb  the  rmAvt  *d1],  perhapi,  con^dar 
tba  authority  of  Sh"  Waiter  Scott  m  ^tifficieEit  to  emmtefraU 
thai  of  the  uitsit  accoDipbihtid  EngUiib  antiquat^/"-— ^Lutk- 
HaicT,  AdTt.  to  Sir  Trvtfim,  »H33. 

>o  one  hAi  yiit  ftatiAfactoHlj  accounted  for  the  IPi*a- 
bethan41ke  /n^^fi  of  Itarboor  aad  ii^nd  Harrys  or  the 
N&ion  l^ayamon-ltke  Itt^tU  at  f  lawslo  JJougtaa.  iHd  llAr- 
liouTt  who  wrote  in  \^Jli,  write  in  advance  of  his  agH.  and 
JioiiKlaiit  who  begau  and  ended  tUi  ^'  vKneid**  hi  i:']3-14, 
behind  faU  age  7  Or  did  each  repreient  tbi  «|nkei]  Lingiu^ 
of  the  Uoiec  they  wrote  In  !  For  phUoloflcal  and  }ioetlr;d 
Inquiry  thiA  Ia  m&lter  of  moment.  Hut  li  thtre  luificlent 
nuteiM  for  mon  tlwn  fwlirttoiu  eon jectun ;  and  who  1i 
equal  to  the  task?  If  flArtrour  wr^te  hli  **  Hnice"  as  we 
hare  U^  It  In  perhnpii  the  moit  extrm^Tdliiary  pcwtu  In  the 
Knjiliiih  language.  Forthen^u  of  the  flrvi  maJiuicript  known 
4l4NH^  itippi^in^  it  to  tiavii  b«en  then  written  i,  illAitlU, 
though  not  equally  bo,  a  wonder. 

i^cott's  riiiw  of  the  priority  ia  eultlTatlon  nf  tnfftit  In  Scot' 
laud  over  England  ii  umctioned  by  EUtB  in  the  IbtTDdurtioa 
4 p.  1^7, » to  hli  Metrical  lUtmanitM.} 


wliiJe  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  conceives,  thai  we  have 
not  one  Engliah  romance  anterior  to  Chauoia'f 

which  is  not  horrowed  from  a  French  otie» 

BUppoaitlou  tif  Thomas  ^f  Eroeldomie  having  been  an 
irripinal  romancer^  than  I  iliould  h«  Inclined  tn  utit  upon 
mature  conridfrstlon.  Robert  de  Bruoofi  certaiiUy  ailndet 
ta  B^  Trbtreni  p  at  "  the  moet  f junotu  of  all  p*at4  "  tn  hi* 
tlmA^^  ITa  miaitlana  Ercvldounep  ita  authnr,  and  anotlbsr 
poet  of  the  aamQ  of  ifendala^  Of  KiAdala,  wherthar  bt 
waa  Beuteh  or  Eagiiah*  notliinf  Ktimt  to  be  known  vitli 
certaiuty.  With  resiHi^  to  Tlwrnms  of  EroeldtHin*.  or  Tboinai 
the  Kbymer,  the  Aucblnlock  MS.  pubUahed  hj  mj  lUut- 
trioua  friend,  profcHea  to  be  the  work  not  of  ErDeddonjitf 
blmtelf,  hut  «f  same  ml&atrei  or  reciter  who  bad  bevd 
the  story  from  Thomas  Ita  language  !■  oonfecaed  to  te 
tlut  <9f  the  fourteenth  century,  and  tbe  MS.  is  tvA  ptp- 
tendod  to  he  len  than  elfhtj  years  oldcf  ttaui  the  «|!t>oaed 
date  nf  Thomaa  of  Erceldftune**  romance-  Aoeordlniiy p 
wliatever  Thomas  the  Rhymer^  production  mlgbt  be»  tbla 
Aucrhinlcck  M6^  is  not  a  transcript  of  It.  but  the  trmaurtpt 
of  the  conipcKiliJjMi  of  ^wie  iiMSCt  who  heard  tbt?  siory  from 
Thomaa  of  Er?dduun«.  )t  la  a  »pecimcn  of  Scnltiih  poetry 
not  in  the  thirteenth  hut  the  fi^urtei^tll  century*  EIow 
much  of  the  matter  or  maniuf  of  Tbumju  the'  Kbynar 
waa  retained  by  bU  deputy  riecltjer  of  the  itoiy»  eiffbtj 
years  after  tbe  aafiumed  date  of  Tbomns^  work,  1*  n  fettb- 
Jeot  of  mere  oonjeetur& 

Stilly  bowvrer,  tbe  fame  of  Erceldoini^  and  THsinu 
r^tmain  attested  by  Robert  de  Brunne :  and  Mr.  Bcott't 
doctHne  K  that  Thomaa  the  Rhymer >  hnvlni  |»1ckod  np 
the  chief  matcrliili  of  hia  romantic  bl«tory  of  Bir  Trii^reni 
frrnn  Britiah  traditiauapurrtTtnfroa  tbo  border,  wu  not  a 
tnnilator  from  the  French,  but  an  origtnal  autborlt^  to 
the  continental  romuicerfc  Tt  it  nerertheleit  acknoV' 
le<]g«d,  that  the  atory  of  Glr  Triftrefn  iud  been  told  in 
French,  And  waa  famlllsr  to  the  romanocra  of  that  lan- 
gua^L',  Inng  before  Thomas  the  Rhymer  could  iiate  Ht 
about  picking  up  Brltlfb  ttAditlous  on  the  border,  and  in 
all  pntbabUity  b^ore  he  wu  bom.  The  poialbllJty,  Uvercx^ 
fore,  of  bis  having  heartl  the  Atoty  in  >'orman  mlnct^^y, 
III  put  beyond  the  reach  of  d^iial*^.  On  the  other  band* 
Mr.  Scott  atftuea,  that  the  ScotHafa  bard  mnst  hvwv  beoi 
an  authority  tu  the  continental  nmianeen,  from  twm  cEr- 
cumeianoea.  tn  the  first  place*  thetti'  arc  two  metrical 
f rugmcnta  of  French  r^imanco  prcrecrvcd  in  the  llbrury  of 
Air,  Douce  <>p  wlikh,  acoordfng  to  Mr.  ecott.  tell  the  stoTy 
i^f  &1r  Triatrem  in  a  manner  corrcapondlng  with  the  mne 
tale  aa  It  1i  told  by  Thomaa  of  Ettieldtiune,  AUd  in  which  a 
reference  !■  made  to  the  authijrlty  of  a  TH&mai,  But  the 
whole  force  of  this  argument  rridently  depimdi  on  the 
snppoiition  of  Mr^  I>ouc«'i  fr^gmenta  betng  the  work  of 
one  and  tlLO  aame  author— whcreaa  they  an  not,  lo  all 


i}  Over  g«tes  It  hu  the  iteem 
Over  all  tliat  ti  or  wai» 
if  men  It  aayd  as  made  Thomas,] 

{■  Fir  Trlstrem,  like  almoit  all  out  Homanoes,  had  a 
foreign  origin— Ita  language  alone  Is  oun^  Thrire  eoptet  ia 
T-'rencb,  In  Anglo- Norman p  and  in  Omsk,  composed  In  ih« 
twelfth  and  thlrtetiuth  unturteM.  and  edited  by  Ftaudique 
Micbeli  apfteared  In  two  vols,  i^,  at  Ixiudon  In  IBM.  Hut 
H«jtt  never  stood  out  for  Ttiomiui'ii  Invention.  **  Tlie  laJe»" 
he  B^yii  **  Iaj'g  claim  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.'*  i  P.  S7, 
Ed.  Ih;;!!.!  To  a  Hritl«h  antii|uit},  howeverp  ^<«e  also  Nntt> 
y^tmy  on  Itooianoi,  In  itisr.  Pn>t^  (tVAf,  ^voLH,  p^^l^} 
where  he  contends  that  it  was  derived  f^wn  W  cUb  truliUnni, 
though  told  by  a  s^ftion  poat.] 

[^  Now,  by  Mr.  Douca'k  VtU^  amoiv  the  fiodlaLan 
boelGi.] 
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1 1  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  Adam  Davie, 
'.  who  was  marshal  of  Stratford-le-Bow,  near 
!  London,  wrote  **  Visions'*  in  verse,  which  ap- 
..  pear  to  be  original ;  and  the  **  Battle  of  Jem- 
Mlem,**  in  which  he  turned  into  rhyme  the 
•   eoDtents  of  a  French  prose  romance^.    In  the 


by  the  Mine  author.  A  single  perusal  will 
to  obeerre  bow  rfinarkably  they  differ  in  style. 
TlMy  bavs  no  appearance  of  being  parts  of  the  same  story. 
0M  of  tbem  placing  the  ooort  of  King  Mark  at  TintagU, 
dM  oChflr  at  London.  Only  one  of  the  fragments  refers  to 
i  the  avthority  of  a  Thomaa,  and  the  style  of  that  one  bean 
fwy  sftraig  marks  of  being  French  of  the  twelfth  oodtury, 
sdate  whieb  would  place  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  its 
nSmilug  to  Thomas  of  Eroeldoune«.  The  second  of  Mr. 
leott^  proois  of  the  originality  of  the  Scottish  Romance 
h,  that  Ootfrifld  tod  Strasborg.  in  a  German  romance. 
vrtttsn  aboat  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  refera 
tsThoHiaa  of  Britania  as  his  originaL  Thonuw  of  Britania 
kk  hewwcr,  a  vague  word ;  and  among  the  Anglo-Norman 
posts  thara  might  be  one  named  Thomas,  who  might  have 
told  a  story  which  was  confessedly  told  in  many  shapes  in 
the  FrsBch  language,  and  which  was  known  in  France 
ksfon  the  Rhymer  could  hare  flourished ;  and  to  this 
Amio-Noniian  Thomas,  Gotfrled  might  refer.  Eiohom, 
the  Qenman  editor,  says,  that  Gotfrled  translated  his 
nmanoe  tntn  the  Norman  French.  Mr.  Boott,  in  his 
•iltisa  of  Sir  Tristrem.  after  conjecturing  one  date  for  the 
Mrth  of  Tbooiaa  the  Rhymer,  arowedly  alters  it  for  the 
mk»  of  idAtl^ylng  the  Rhymer  with  Gotfried's  Thomas 
afPritmia,  and  places  his  birth  before  the  end  of  the 
twrtflh  emtnry.  This,  he  allows,  would  extend  the  Rhy- 
■crlt  life  to  upwards  of  ninety  years,  a  pretty  fair  age  fur 
the  Seottlsh  Tiresias ;  but  if  he  surriTed  1296,  as  Harry 
the  MiMtrd  informs  us,  he  must  have  lived  to  beyond 


*  [His  other  works  were,  the  Legend  of  8t.  Alexins, 
',  tnm  the  Latin;  Scripture  Ilistories;  and  Fifteen  Tokens 
,  WfoR  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  last  two  were  para- 
,!  fhmsts  of  Scripture.  Mr.  Ellis  ultimately  retracted  his 
I  sitelaa,  adopted  from  Warton,  that  he  was  the  author 
j  «f  a  luaiaiMe  entitled  the  "  Life  of  Alexander."  [Printed 
;  to  Weberls  Collection.— See  Elus's  Met.  Rom.  vol.  i. 


I     [•  This  passage  is  quoted  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Price 

ia  kis  Note  to  Sir  Tristrem,  appended  to  his  edition  of 

;  VirtdB's  History.  **  In  addition,"  says  Price,  "  it  may  be 

-  itiiiud  tluU  the  langusge  of  this  fragment,  so  fiu*  from 

fssttag  Thomas  with  the  character  of  an  original  writer, 

sAma  directly  the  rererse.    It  is  clear  that  in  the  writer's 

•piaioB  the  eariicst  and  most  authentic  narrative  of  Tris- 

traa'f  story  was  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Breri.    From 

Idiivlation  later  minstrels  had  chosen  to  deviate;  but  Thomas, 

who  had  also  composed  a  romance  upon  the  subject,  not 

sal*  accorded  with  Breri  in  the  order  of  his  events,  but 

.  irtwed  into  a  Justiflcation  of  himself  and  his  predecessor, 

ly  fnwimtt  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  these  new- 

haflil  variations.  If,  therefore,  the  romance  of  Thomas  be 

i  tB  csistCM*.  It  must  contain  this  vindication ;  the  poem  in 

tte  Aachinleek  M£>.  is  entirely  silent  on  the  subject."] 

[*  There  is  now  but  one  opinion  of  Scott's  Sir  Tristrem — 

i  thai  it  is  Doi,  as  he  would  have  it,  the  worlc  of  ThomAA  of 

>  fiieldoims,  but  the   wOTk  of  some  after  bard,  that  had 

ten  the  story— in  other  words  an  imperfect 

1  of  the  Ereeldoune  copy.    Thomas's  own  tale  is 

I  we  may  wish  for,  but  we  may  despair  of  finding. 

That  Keadala  wioU  Scott's  Sir  Tristrem  is  the  fair  enough 

I  of  Mr.  David  Lalng.~J>«NlKir,  VOL  i.  p.  38.] 


course  of  Adam  Davie's  accomit  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  Pilate  challenges  our  Lord  to  single 
comhat.  From  the  specimens  afforded  hy 
Warton,  no  very  high  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  genius  of  this  poetical  marshal.  Warton 
anticipates  the  surprise  of  his  reader,  in  find- 
ing the  English  language  improve  so  slowly, 
when  we  reach  the  verses  of  Davie.  The  his- 
torian of  our  poetry  had,  in  a  former  section, 
treated  of  Robert  de  Brunne  as  a  writer  ante- 
rior to  Davie ;  but  as  the  latter  part  of  De 
Brunne*s  Chronicle  was  not  finished  till  1339, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising indeed  if  the  language  should  seem  to 
improve  when  we  go  back  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward Il.f  Davie's  work  may  be  placed  in  our 
poetical  chronology,  posterior  to  the  first  part 
of  De  Brunne's  Chronicle,  but  anterior  to  the 
latter. 

Richard  Rolle,  another  of  our  earliest  versi- 
fiers, died  in  1349:J:.  He  was  a  hermit,  and  led 
a  secluded  life,  near  the  nunnery  of  Hampole, 
in  Yorkshire.  Seventeen  of  his  devotional 
pieces  are  enumerated  in  Ritson's  "  Bibliogra- 
phia  Poetica.'*.  The  penitential  psalms  and 
theological  tracts  of  a  hermit  were  not  likely 
to  enrich  or  improve  the  style  of  our  poetry  ; 
and  they  are  accordingly  confessed,  by  those 
who  have  read  them,  to  be  very  dull.  Ilis 
name  challenges  notice,  only  from  the  paucity 
of  contemporary  writers. 

Laurence  Minot,  although  he  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  a  monk,  had  a  Muse  of  a  livelier 
temper ;  and,  for  want  of  a  better  poet,  he  may, 
by  courtesy,  be  called  the  Tyrtscus  of  his  age. 
His  few  poems  whidh  have  reached  us  are,  in 
fact,  short  narrative  ballads  on  the  victories 
obtained  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  Hallidown  Hill,  and  ending 
with  the  siege  of  Guisnes  Castle.  As  his  poem 
on  the  last  of  these  events  was  evidently 
written  recently  after  the  exploit,  the  era  of 
his  poetical  career  may  be  laid  between  the 
years  1332  and  1352.  Minot's  works  lay  in 
absolute  oblivion  till  late  in  the  last  century, 
in  a  MS.  of  the  Cotton  Collection,  which  was 

[t  In  this  the  usual  accuracy  and  candour  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell appear  to  have  fitrsakon  him.  Warton's  observation 
is  far  from  being  a  general  one,  and  might  have  been 
interpretvd  to  the  cxclutdun  of  De  Bnume.  That  buch  was 
Warton's  intention  is  obvious,  &c.— I*rick,  Warton,  voL  ii. 
p.  52.] 

[%  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  Warton  (vol.  iL  p.  90,)  calls  him 
Richard  Uampole.] 
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supposed  to  be  a  transcript  of  the  works  of 
Chaucer.  The  name  of  Richard  Chawfir  hav- 
ing been  accidentally  scrawled  on  a  spare  leaf 
of  the  MS.  (probably  the  name  of  its  ancient 
possessor),  the  framer  of  the  Cotton  catalogue, 
very  goodnaturedly  converted  it  into-Geoffrey 
Chaucer.  By  this  circumstance  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
when  seeking  materials  for  his  edition  of  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales,"  accidentally  discovered 
an  English  versifier  older  than  Chaucer  him- 
self. The  style  of  Minot*s  ten  military  ballads 
is  frequently  alliterative,  and  has  much  of  the 
northern  dialect.  He  is  an  easy  and  lively 
versifier,  though  not,  as  Mr.  G.  Chalmers  de- 
nominates him,  either  elegant  or  energetic*. 

In  the  course  'of  the  fourteenth  century  our 
language  seems  to  have  been  inundated  with 
metrical  romances,  until  the  public  taste  had 
been  palled  by  the  mediocrity  and  monotony 
of  the  greater  part  of  them.  At  least,  if 
Chaucer's  host  in  the  «  Canterbury  Tales^  be 
a  fair  representation  of  contemporary  opinion, 
they  were  held  in  no  great  reverence,  to  judge 
by  the  comparison  which  the  vintner  applies 
to  the  «  drafty  rhymings"  of  Sir  Topaz  f.  The 
practice  of  translating  French  metrical  ro- 
mances into  English  did  not,  however,  termi- 
nate in  the  fourteenth  century.  Nor  must  we 
form  an  indiscriminate  estimate  of  the  ancient 
metrical  romances,  either  from  Chaucer's  im- 
plied contempt  for  them,  nor  from  mine  host 
of  the  Tabard's  ungainly  comparison  with 
respect  to  one  of  them.  The  ridiculous  style 
of  Sir  Topaz  is  not  an  image  of  them  all.  Some 
of  them,  far  from  being  chargeable  with  im- 
pertinent and  prolix  description,  are  concise 
in  narration,  and  paint,  with  rapid  but  distinct 
sketches,  the  battles,  the  banquets,  and  the 
rites  of  worship  of  chivalrous  life.  Classical 
poetry  has  scarcely  ever  conveyed  in  shorter 
boundaries  so  many  interesting  and  compli- 
cated events,  as  may  be  found  in  the  good  old 
romance  of  Le  Bone  Florence  t'  Chaucer  him- 
self, when  he  strikes  into  the  new  or  allegorical 


[*  An  edition  of  Minot's  poems  was  one  of  Ritaon's  many 
contributions  to  the  elucidation  of  early  En^sh  language 
and  literature.] 

[t  The  Rime  cf  Sir  Topax,  which  Chaucer  introduces 
as  a  parody,  undoubtedly,  of  the  rhythmical  romances  of 
the  ago.  is  interrupted  by  mine  host  Harry  Bailly  with  the 
strongest  and  most  energetic  expressions  of  total  and 
absolute  contempt— 8f  a  WALTBa  Scott.  Misc.  Prate  Works, 
ToLTLp.809.3 

t  Given  in  Ritaon's  Old  Metrical 


school  of  romance,  has  many  passages  more 
tedious  and  less  affecting  than  the  better  parts 
of  those  simple  old  fablers.  For  in  spite  of 
their  puerility  in  the  excessive  use  of  the 
marvellous,  their  simplicity  is  often  touching, 
and  they  have  many  scenes  thatwonld  form  ade- 
quate subjects  for  the  best  historical  pencils. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  illustrious  not 
for  military  achievements  alone ;  it  was  a  pe- 
riod when  the  English  character  displayed  its 
first  intellectual  boldness.  It  is  true  that  the 
history  of  the  times  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast between  the  light  of  intelligence  which 
began  to  open  on  men's  minds,  and  the  fright- 
ful evils  which  were  still  permitted  to  darken 
the  face  of  society.  In  the  scandalous  avarice 
of  the  church,  in  the  corruptions  of  the  courts 
of  judicature,  and  in  the  licentiousness  of  a 
nobility  who  countenanced  disorders  and  rob- 
bery, we  trace  the  unbanished  remains  of  bar- 
barism ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  refer 
to  this  period  for  the  genuine  commencement 
of  our  literature,  for  the  earliest  diffusion  of 
free  inquiry,  and  for  the  first  great  movement 
of  the  national  mind  towards  emancipation 
from  spiritual  tyranny.  The  abuses  of  religion  ! 
were,  from  their  nature,  the  most  powerfully  | 
calculated  to  arrest  the  public  attention  ;  and 
poetry  was  not  deficient  in  contributing  its  in- 
fluence to  expose  those  abuses,  both  as  sub- 
jects of  ridicule  and  of  serious  indignation. 
Two  poets  of  this  period,  with  very  different 
powers  of  genius,  and  probably  addressing 
themselves  to  different  classes  of  society,  made 
the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  the  objects  of 
their  satire — taking  satire  not  in  its  mean  and 
personal  acceptation,  but  understanding  it  as 
the  moral  warfare  of  indignation  and  ridicule 
against  turpitude  and  absurdity.  Those  writers 
were  Langlande  and  Chaucer,  both  of  whom 
have  been  claimed  as  primitive  reformers  by 
some  of  the  zealous  historians  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. At  the  idea  of  a  full  separation  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  both  Langlande  and 
Chaucer  would  possibly  have  been  struck  with 
horror.  The  doctrine  of  predestination,  which 
was  a  leading  tenet  of  the  first  Protestants,  is 
not,  I  believe,  avowed  in  any  of  Chaucer's 
writings,  and  it  is  expressly  reprobated  by 
Langlande.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  likely 
that  their  works  contributed  to  promote  the 
Reformation.    Langlande,  especially,  who  was 
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'.  m  earlier  satirist  and  painter  of  manners  than 
I  Chancery  is  undaunted  in  reprobating  the  cor- 
I  nptions  of  the  papal  government.  He  prays 
'  to  Heaven  to  amend  the  Pope,  whom  he 
I  charges  with  pillaging  the  Church,  interfering 
iDJustly  with  the  king,  and  causing  the  blood 
I  of  Christians  to  be  wantonly  shed ;  and  it  is  a 
;  curioBS  circumstance,  that  he  predicts  the 
I  existence  of  a  king,  who,  in  his  vengeance, 
I  would  destroy  the  monasteries. 
I  The  work  entitled  '^  Visions  of  William 
'  eonceming  Piers  Plowman  *,"  and  concerning 
,  the  origin,  progress,  and  perfection  of  the 
I  Christian  life,  which  is  the  earliest  known  ori- 
.  ginal  poem,  of  any  extent,  in  the  English  lan- 
gvage,  is  ascribed  to  Robert  Langlande  [or 
,  Loaglande],  a  secular  priest,  bom  at  Morti- 
mer's Clcobury,in  Shropshire,  and  educated  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  That  it  was  written 
i  by  Langlande,  I  believe,  can  be  traced  to  no 
i  higher  authority  than  that  of  Hale,  or  of  the 
!  printer  Crowley  ;  but  his  name  may  stand  for 
i  that  of  its  author,  until  a  better  claimant  shall 
I  be  found. 

Those  Visions,  from  their  allusions  to  events 
eridently  recent,  can  scarcely  be  si^pposed  to 
have  been  finished  later  than  the  year  1362, 
almost  thirty  years  before  the  appearance  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales  f. 

It  is  not  easy,  even  after  Dr.  Whitaker's  labo- 
rious analysis  of  this  work,  to  give  any  concise 
account  of  its  contents.  The  general  object 
is  to  expose,  in  allegory,  the  existing  abuses  of 
•odety,  and  to  inculcate  the  public  and  private 
duties  both  of  the  laity  and  clergy.  An  ima- 
ginary seer,  afterwards  described  by  the  name 
of  William,  wandering  among  the  bushes  of 
the  Malvern  hills,  is  overtaken  by  sleep,  and 
dreams  that  he  beholds  a  magnificent  tower, 
which  turns  out  to  be  the  tower  or  fortress  of 
Tmth,  and  a  dungeon,  which,  wo  soon  after 
lesm,  is  the  abode  of  Wrong.  In  a  spacious 
iJsin  in  front  of  it,  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
ve  employed  in  their  n^spective  pursuits  ;  such 
m  husbandmen,  merchants,  minstrels  with 
their  audiences,  begging  friars,  and  itinerant 
Tenders  of  pardons,  leading  a  dissolute  life 

•  The  wnrk  in  commonly  entitled  the  **  VffionM  of 
ntn  PlovmaD,"  bnt  Incorrectly,  for  Piers  is  not  the 
AnnBMr  vbo  sees  the  Tiskms,  but  one  of  the  characters 
«to  to  beheld,  and  who  represents  the  Christian  life. 

[t  Be*  Mr.  Prteeli  Mole  tai  WarUm^  toI.  U.  p.  101,  and 
AffffBdU  10  the  MUDS  vohane.} 
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under  the  cloak  of  religion.  The  last  of  these 
are  severely  satirized.  A  transition  is  then 
made  to  the  civil  grievances  of  society  ;  and 
the  policy,  not  the  duty,  of  submitting  to  bad 
princes,  is  illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the 
Ilats  and  Cats.  In  the  second  canto,  True  Re- 
ligion descends,  and  demonstrates,  with  many 
precepts,  how  the  conduct  of  indiriduals,  and 
the  general  management  of  society,  may  be 
amended.  In  the  third  and  fourth  canto,  Mode 
or  Bribery  is  exhibited,  seeking  a  marriage 
with  Falsehood,  and  attempting  to  make  her 
way  to  the  courts  of  justice,  where  it  appears 
that  she  has  many  friends,  both  among  the 
civil  judges  and  ecclesiastics.  The  poem,  after 
this,  becomes  more  and  more  desultory.  The 
author  awakens  more  than  once  ;  but,  forget- 
ting that  he  has  told  us  so,  continues  to  con- 
verse as  freely  as  ever  with  the  moral  phan- 
tasmagoria of  his  dream.  A  long  train  of  alle- 
gorical personages,  whom  it  would  not  be  very 
amusing  to  enumerate,  succeeds.  In  fact, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Whitaker's  discovery  of 
a  plan  and  unity  in  this  work,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  with  Warton,  that  it  possesses  nei- 
ther ;  at  least,  if  it  has  any  design,  it  is  the 
most  vague  and  ill-constructed  that  ever  en- 
tered into  the  brain  of  a  waking  dreamer.  The 
appearance  of  the  visionary  personages  is  often 
sufficiently  whimsical.  The  power  of  Grace, 
fur  instance,  confers  upon  I'iers  Plowman,  or 
**  Christian  Life,"  four  stout  oxen,  to  cultivate 
the  field  of  Truth  ;  these  are,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  the  last  of  whom  is  described 
as  the  gentlest  of  the  team.  She  afterwards 
assigns  him  the  like  number  of  stots  or  bul- 
locks, to  harrow  what  the  evangelists  had 
ploughed  ;  and  this  new  homed  team  consists 
of  saint  or  stot  Ambrose,  stot  Austin,  stot  Gre- 
gory, and  stot  Jerome  J. 

The  verse  of  Langlande  is  alliterative,  with- 
out rhyme,  and  of  triple  time.  In  modem 
pronunciation  it  divides  the  ear  between  an 
anapa^tic  and  dactylic  cadence  ;  though  some 
of  the  verses  are  reducible  to  no  perceptible 
metre.    Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  "  Harmony  of  Lan- 

[X  If  some  of  the  criticisms  in  this  Rcnial  Essay  prove 
rather  startlinR  to  the  zealous  admirer  of  our  early  litera- 
ture, he  will  attribute  them  to  the  same  cauf«  which, 
during  an  age  of  romantic  poetry,  makes  the  effusions  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  Muso  appear  an  echo  of  the  chaste  simpli- 
city and  measured  energy  of  Attic  song — Prick,  Warton » 
vol.  i.  p.  1U7.] 
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goages,"  thinks  that  the  more  we  aocommodate 
the  reading  of  it  to  ancient  pronnnciation,  the 
more  generally  we  shall  find  it  nm  in  an  anar 
p»8tic  measure.  His  stjle,  even  making  al- 
lowance for  its  antiquity,  has  a  vulgar  air,  and 
seems  to  indicate  a  mind  that  would  have 
heen  coarse,  though  strong,  in  any  state  of 
society.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  work, 
with  all  its  tiresome  homilies,  illustrations  from 
school  divinity,  and  uncouth  phraseology,  has 
some  interesting  features  of  originality.  He 
employs  no  borrowed  materials;  he  is  the 
earliest  of  our  writers  in  whom  there  is  a  tone 
of  moral  reflection  ;  and  his  sentiments  are 
those  of  bold  and  solid  integrity.  The  zeal  of 
truth  was  in  him ;  and  his  vehement  manner 
sometimes  rises  to  eloquence,  when  he  de- 
nounces hypocrisy  and  imposture.  The  mind 
is  struck  with  his  rude  voice,  proclaiming  inde- 
pendent and  popular  sentiments,  from  an  age 
of  slavery  and  superstition,  and  thundering  a 
prediction  in  the  ear  of  papacy,  which  was 
doomed  to  be  literally  fulfilled  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  His  allusions  to 
contemporary  life  afibrd  some  amusing  glimpses 
of  its  manners.  There  is  room  to  suspect  that 
Spenser  was  acquainted  with  his  works ;  and 
Milton,  either  from  accident  or  design,  has  the 
appearance  of  having  had  one  of  Langlande's 
passages  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  the  sub- 
lime description  of  the  lazar-house,  in  "  Para- 
dise Lost*." 

Chaucer  was  probably  known  and  distin- 
guished as  a  poet  anterior  to  the  appearance 
of  Langlande*s  Visions.  Indeed,  if  he  had 
produced  nothing  else  than  his  youthful  poem, 
**  The  Court  of  Love,"  it  was  sufiicient  to  indi- 
cate one  destined  to  harmonise  and  refine  the 
national  strains.  But  it  is  likely,^  that  before 
his  thirty-fourth  year,  about  which  time  Lang- 
lande's  Visions  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
finished,  Chaucer  had  given  several  composi- 
tions to  the  public. 

The  simple  old  narrative  romance  had  be- 
come too  familiar  in  Chaucer's  time  to  invite 
him  to  its  beaten  track.  The  poverty  of  his 
native  tongue  obliged  him  to  look  round  for 
subsidiary  materials  to  his  fancy,  both  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  in  some  modem  foreign 
source  that  should  not  appear  to  be  trite  and 

C*  B.  xi.  L  475  &c.  ThiB  coincidenoe  ia  remarked  by  Mn. 
Cooper  in  her  Mutes'  Librarf.—ELUB,  toI.  L  p.  157.] 


exhausted.  His  age  was,  unfortunately,  little 
conversant  with  the  best  Latin  classics.  Ovid, 
Claudian,  and  Statins,  were  the  chief  favourites 
in  poetry,  and  Boethius  in  prose  f.  The  alle- 
gorical style  of  the  last  of  those  authors  seems 
to  have  given  an  early  bias  to  the  taste  of 
Chaucer.  In  modem  poetry,  his  first  and  long 
continued  predilection  was  attracted  by  the 
new  and  allegorical  style  of  romance  which 
had  sprung  up  in  France  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  under  William  de  Lorris.  We  find 
him,  aocordingly,  during  a  great  itart  of  his 
poetical  career,  engaged  among  the  dreamy 
emblems,  flower-worshippings,  and  amatory 
parliaments  of  that  visionary  school.  This, 
we  may  say,  was  a  gymnasium  of  rather  too 
light  and  playful  exercise  for  so  strong  a 
genius ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  allego- 
rical poetry  is  often  puerile  and  prolix.  Yet, 
even  in  this  walk  of  fiction,  we  never  entirely 
lose  sight  of  that  peculiar  grace  and  gaiety 
which  distinguish  the  muse  of  Chaucer  ;  and 
no  one  who  remembers  his  productions  of  the 
<<  House  of  Fame,"  and  «  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf,"  will  regret  that  he  sported  for  a  season 
in  the  field  of  allegory.  Even  his  pieces  of 
this  description  the  most  fantastic  in  design 
and  tedious  in  execution  are  generally  inter- 
spersed with  fresh  and  joyous  descriptions  of 
extemal  nature. 

In  this  new  species  of  romance,  we  perceive 
the  youthful  muse  of  the  language  in  love  with 
mystical  meanings  and  forms  of  fancy,  more 
remote,  if  possible,  from  reality  than  those  of 
the  chivalrous  fable  itself;  and  we  could 
sometimes  wish  her  back  from  her  emblematic 
castles  to  the  more  solid  ones  of  the  elder 
fable  ;  but  still  she  moves  in  pursuit  of  those 
shadows  with  an  impulse  of  novelty,  and  an 
exuberance  of  spirit,  that  is  not  wholly  with- 
out its  attraction  and  delight. 

Chaucer  was  afterwards  happily  drawn  to 
the  more  natural  style  of  Boccaccio,  and  from 
him  he  derived  the  hint  of  a  subject^,  in 
which,  besides  his  own  original  portraits  of 
contemporary  life,  he  could  introduce  stories 
of  every  description,  from  the  most  heroic  to 
the  most  familiar. 

[t  The  ConBoIation  of  Boethius  was  translated  by  Alfred 
the  Groat  and  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  No  unfair  proof  of  ita 
extraordinary  popularity  may  be  derived  from  The  Qnair 
of  King  James  L  It  seems  to  have  been  a  tmiy  regal 
book.]  [^  The  Canterbtuy  Talcs.] 
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rer,  though  he  had  been  earlier  distin- 
^d  in  French  poetry,  began  later  than 
ler  to  cnltivate  his  native  tongue.  His 
ado  AmMmtit/*  the  only  work  by  which  he 
»wii  as  an  English  poet,  did  not  appear 
9  sixteenth  year  of  Richard  II.  He  must 
Men  a  highly  accomplished  man  for  his 
and  imbued  with  a  studious  and  mild 
of  reflection.  His  French  sonnets  are 
*d  by  elegance  and  sensibility,  and  his 
(h  poetry  contains  a  digest  of  all  that 
tnted  the  knowledge  of  his  age.  His 
nporaries  greatly  esteemed  him  ;  and  the 
thf  as  well  as  English  writers  of  the  sub- 
at  period,  speak  of  him  with  unqualified 
ation.  But  though  the  placid  and  moral 
r  might  be  a  civilising  spirit  among  his 
nporaries,  his  character  has  none  of  the 
originality  which  stamps  an  influence  on 
terature  of  a  country.  He  was  not,  like 
«r,  a  patriarch  in  the  family  of  genius, 
attered  traits  of  whose  resemblance  may 
n  in  snch  descendants  as  Shakspeare  and 
er  *.  The  design  of  his  **  Confnsio  Aman- 
peculiarly  ill  contrived.  A  lover,  whose 
tas  not  a  particle  of  interest,  applies,  ac- 
ig  to  the  Catholic  ritual,  to  a  confessor, 
at  the  same  time,  whimsically  enough, 
the  additional  character  of  a  pagan  priest 
DOS.    The  holy  father,  it  is  true,  speaks 


like  a  good  Christian,  and  communicates  more 
scandal  about  the  intrigues  of  Venus  than 
pagan  author  ever  told.  A  pretext  is  afforded 
by  the  ceremony  of  confession,  for  the  priest 
not  only  to  initiate  his  pupil  in  the  duties  of  a 
lover,  but  in  a  wide  range  of  ethical  and  phy- 
sical knowledge ;  and  at  the  mention  of  every 
virtue  and  vice  a  tale  is  introduced  by  way  of 
illustration.  Does  the  confessor  wish  to  warn 
the  lover  against  impertinent  curiosity?  he 
introduces,  apropos  to  that  failing,  the  history 
of  Actfieon,  of  peeping  memory.  The  confessor 
inquires  if  he  is  addicted  to  a  vain-glorious 
disposition  ;  because  if  he  is,  he  can  tell  him  a 
story  about  Nebuchadnezzar.  Does  he  wish  to 
hear  of  the  virtue  of  conjugal  patience  t  it  is 
aptly  inculcated  by  the  anecdote  respecting 
Socrates,  who,  when  he  received  the  contents 
of  Xantippe's  pail  upon  his  head,  replied  to 
the  provocation  with  only  a  witticism.  Thus, 
with  dirieving,  narrations  and  didactic  speeches, 
the  work  is  extended  to  thirty  thousand  lines, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  virtues  and  vices 
are  all  regularly  allegorized.  But  in  allegory 
Gower  is  cold  and  uninventive,  and  enume- 
rates qualities  when  he  should  conjure  up 
I  visible  objects.  On  the  whole,  though  copi- 
ously stored  with  facts  and  fables,  he  is  unable 
■  either  to  make  truth  appear  poetical,  or  to 
I  render  fiction  the  graceful  vehicle  of  truth. 


PART    II. 


kKTOV,  with  great  beauty  and  justice, 
u-es  the  appearance  of  Chaucer  in  our 
^  language  to  a  premature  day  in  an 
-  English  spring ;  after  which  the  gloom 
nter  returns,  and  the  buds  and  blossoms, 
I  have  been  called  forth  by  a  transient 
ine,  are  nipped  by  frosts  and  scattered 
)rms.  The  causes  of  tlie  relapse  of  our 
y,  after  Chaucer,  seem  but  too  apparent 
f  annals  of  English  history,  which  during 
reigns  of  the  fifteenth  century  continue 
•play  but  a  tiwjue  of  conspiracies,  pro- 

lllV'n  wan  the  poetical  win  of  Sp«nspr,  and  Mr. 
'  of  Fairfax.  9pcn§er  more  than  once  fn^inuates 
he  «iiJ  of  Chaucer  was  transfused  into  his  body. 
at  be  «««  begotten  by  him  two  hundred  years  after 
imm.—DmnKH.   Malont,  toI.  iv.  p.  592.] 


scriptions,  and  bloodshed.  Inferior  even  to 
France  in  literary  progress,  England  displays 
in  the  fifteenth  century  a  still  more  mortifying 
contrast  with  Italy.  Italy  too  had  her  reli- 
gious schisms  and  public  distractions  ;  but  her 
arts  and  literature  had  always  a  sheltering 
place.  They  were  even  cherished  by  the  ri- 
valship  of  independent  communities,  and  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  the  opposite  sources 
of  commercial  and  ecclesiastical  wealth.  But 
vf  had  no  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  nor  house  of 
Mcdicis.  In  England,  the  erils  of  civil  war 
agitated  society  as  one  mass.  There  was  no 
refuge  from  them — no  inclosure  to  fence  in 
the  field  of  improvement — no  mound  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  public  troubles.  Before  the 
/ 
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death  of  Henry  VI^  it  is  said  that  one  half  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  kingdom  had 
perished  in  the  field,  or  on  the  scaffold.  Whilst 
in  England  the  public  spirit  was  thusbnitalised, 
whilst  the  value  and  security  of  life  were 
abridged,  whilst  the  wealth  of  the  rich  was 
employed  only  in  war,  and  the  chance  of  pa- 
tronage taken  from  the  scholar ;  in  Italy,  princes 
and  magistrates  vied  with  each  other  in  calling 
men  of  genius  around  them,  as  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  their  states  and  courts.  The  art 
of  printing  came  to  Italy  to  record  the  trea- 
sures of  its  literary  attainments  ;  but  when  it 
came  to  England,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
it  could  not  be  said,  for  the  purpose  of  diffus- 
ing native  literature,  to  be  a  necessary  art.  A 
circumstance,  additionally  hostile  to  the  na- 
tional genius,  may  certainly  be  traced  in  the 
executions  for  religion,  which  sprung  up  as  a 
horrible  novelty  in  our  country  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  clergy  were  determined  to  in- 
demnify themselves  for  the  exposures  which 
they  had  met  with  in  the  preceding  age,  and 
the  unhallowed  compromise  which  Henry  IV. 
made  with  them,  in  return  for  supporting  his 
accession,  armed  them,  in  an  evil  hour,  with 
the  torch  of  persecution.  In  one  point  of  im- 
provement, namely,  in  the  boldness  of  reli- 
gious inquiry,  the  North  of  Europe  might 
already  boast  of  being  superior  to  the  South, 
with  all  its  learning,  wealth,  and  elegant  ac- 
quirements. The  Scriptures  had  been  opened 
by  Wickliff,  but  they  were  again  to  become 
''a  fountain  scaled,  and  a  spring  shut  up.** 
Amidst  the  progress  of  letters  in  Italy,  the 
fine  arts  threw  enchantment  around  supersti- 
tion ;  and  the  warm  imagination  of  the  South 
was  congenial  with  the  nature  of  Catholic  in- 
stitutions. But  the  English  mind  had  already 
shown,  even  amidst  its  comparative  barbarism, 
'  a  stem  independent  spirit  of  religion ;  and 
from  this  single  proud  and  elevated  point  of 
its  character,  it  was  now  to  be  crushed  and 
beaten  down.  Sometimes  a  baffled  struggle 
against  oppression  is  more  depressing  to  the 
human  faculties  than  continued  submission. 

Our  natural  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  we  may 
safely  add,  the  general  test  of  history  and  ex- 
perience, would  dispose  us  to  believe  religious 
persecution  to  be  necessarily  and  essentially 
baneful  to  the  elegant  arts,  no  less  than  to  the 
intellectual  pursuits  of  mankind.    It  is  natural 


to  think,  that  when  punishments  are  let  loose 
upon  men's  opinions,  they  will  spread  a  con- 
tagious alarm  from  the  understanding  to  the 
imagination.  They  will  make  the  heart  grow 
close  and  insensible  to  generous  feelings,  where 
it  is  unaccustomed  to  express  them  freely ;  and 
the  graces  and  gaiety  of  fancy  will  be  dejected 
and  appalled.  In  an  age  of  persecution,  even 
the  living  study  of  his  own  species  must  be 
comparatively  darkened  to  the  poet.  He  looks 
round  on  the  characters  and  countenances  of 
his  fellow-creatures ;  and  instead  of  the  natu- 
rally cheerful  and  eccentric  variety  of  their 
humours,  he  reads  only  a  sullen  and  oppressed 
uniformity.  To  the  spirit  of  poetry  we  should 
conceive  such  a  period  to  be  an  impasaabls 
Avemus,  where  she  would  drop  her  wings  and 
expire.  Undoubtedly  tliis  inference  will  be 
found  warranted  by  a  general  survey  of  the 
history  of  Grenius.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  im- 
possible to  deny,  that  wit  and  poetry  have  in 
some  instances  flourished  coeval  with  ferodoni 
bigotry,  on  the  same  spot,,  and  under  the  same 
government.  The  literary  glory  of  Spain  wii 
posterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inqutn- 
tion.  The  fancy  of  Cervantes  sported  in  its 
neighbourhood,  though  he  declared  that  be 
could  have  made  his  writings  still  more  enter- 
taining, if  he  had  not  dreaded  the  Holy  Office. 
But  the  growth  of  Spanish  genius,  in  spite  of 
the  co-existence  of  religious  tyranny,  was  fos- 
tered by  uncommon  and  glorious  advantages  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation.  Spain  (for 
we  are  comparing  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  with 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century)  was,  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  great  and  proud  in  an  em- 
pire, on  which  it  was  boasted  that  the  sun  nev^ 
set.  Her  language  was  widely  diffused.  The 
wealth  of  America  for  a  while  animated  all  her 
arts.  Robertson  says,  that  the  Spaniards  dis- 
covered at  that  time  an  extent  of  political 
knowledge,  which  the  English  themselves  did 
not  attain  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards. 
Religious  persecutions  began  in  England,  at  a 
time  when  she  was  comparatively  poor  and 
barbarous  ;  yet  after  she  had  been  awakened 
to  so  much  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, as  to  make  one  half  of  the  people  indig- 
nantly impatient  of  priestly  tyranny.  If  we 
add  to  the  political  troubles  of  the  age,  the 
circumstance  of  religious  opinions  being  sir 
lenced  and  stifled  by  penal  horrors,  it  will  seem 
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'onderfal  that  the  spark  of  literature 
>t  alive,  than  that  it  did  not  spread  more 
Yet  the  fifteenth  century  had  its  re- 
^  traits  of  refinement,  the  more  wonder- 
appearing  in  the  midst  of  such  unfa- 
e  circumstances.  It  had  a  Fortescue, 
h  he  wandered  in  exile,  unprotected  by 
stitution  which  he  explained  and  ex- 
I  his  writings.  It  had  a  noble  patron 
er  of  letters  in  Tiptoft  ♦,  although  he 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  It  wit- 
the  founding  of  many  colleges,  in  both 
niversities,  although  they  were  still  the 
>f  scholastic  quibbling ;  and  it  produced, 
Tenerable  Pccock,  one  conscientious 
7  of  the  church,  who  wished  to  have 
ed  the  protestants  by  appeals  to  reason, 
for  so  doing  he  had  his  books,  and,  if 
not  recanted  in  good  time,  would  have 

body  also,  committed  to  the  flames. 
?  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  backward- 
)ur  poetry  between  the  dates  of  Chaucer 
nser.  1  speak  of  the  chasm  extending 
early  to  Spenser ;  for,  without  under- 

the  elegant  talents  of  Lord  Surrey,  I 
e  cannot  consider  the  national  genius  I 
pletely  emancipated  from  oppressive  i 
tances,  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  There 
loed  a  commencement  of  our  poetry 
[onry  VIII.  It  was  a  fine,  but  a  feeble 
jiglish  genius  seems  then  to  have  come 
ut  half  assured  that  her  day  of  cman- 

was  at  hand.  There  is  something  me- 
r  even  in  Lord  Surrey's  strains  of  gal- 

The  succession  of  Henry  VIII.  gave 
'  to  the  government,  and  some  degree 
nificence  to  the  state  of  society.    But 

was  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  and  to  judge, 
he  gross  buffoons,  but  by  the  few  minds 

to  be  called  poetical,  which  appear  in 
ier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wo 
-  that  the  English  Muse  had  still  a  difii- 
>oct  and  a  faltering  tone. 
;  is  a  sjKMries  of  talent,  however,  which 
itinue  to  endite  what  is  called  poetry, 

having  its  sensibilities  deeply  affected 
•ircumstances  of  society  ;  and  of  lumi- 
f  this  description  our  fifteenth  century 
t  destitute.  Ritson  has  enumerated 
»»vcnty  of  them  t.    Of  these,  Occlcve 

•  Earl  of  Worcester, 
f  In  Ilia  nibliographia  Puctica. 


and  Lydgate  were  the  nearest  successors  to 
Chancer.  Occleve  speaks  of  himself  as  Chau- 
cer's scholar.  lie  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
expressing  the  sinccrest  enthusiasm  for  his 
master.  But  it  is  difficult  to  controvert  the 
character  which  has  been  generally  assigned 
to  him,  that  of  a  flat  and  feeble  writer.  Ex- 
cepting the  adoption  of  his  story  of  Fortu- 
natus,  by  William  Browne,  in  his  pastorals, 
and  the  modem  republication  of  a  few  of  his 
pieces,  I  know  not  of  any  public  compliment 
which  has  ever  been  paid  to  his  poetical 
memory. 

Lydgate  is  altogether  the  most  respectable 
versifier  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  list  of 
260  of  the  productions  ascribed  to  him  (which 
is  given  in  Ritson's  Bibliographia  Poetica)  at- 
tests, at  least,  the  fluency  of  his  pen ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  ranged  with  the  same  facility 
through  the  gravest  and  the  lightest  subjects 
of  composition.  Ballads,  hymns,  ludicrous 
stories,  legends,  romances,  and  allegories,  were 
equally  at  his  command.  Verbose  and  diffuse 
as  Dan  John  of  Bury  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been,  he  is  not  without  occasional  touches  of 
pathos.  The  poet  Gray  was  the  first  in  modern 
times  wlio  did  him  the  justice  to  observe  them^. 
If  is  "  Fall  of  Princes  "  may  also  deserve  no- 
tice, in  tracing  back  the  thread  of  our  national 
poetry,  as  it  is  more  likely  than  any  other 
English  production  to  have  suggested  to  Lord 
Sackville  the  idea  of  his  **  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates." The  **  Mirror  for  Magistrates  "  again 
gave  hints  to  Spenser  in  allegory,  and  may  also 
have  possibly  suggested  to  Shakspeare  the  idea 
of  his  historical  plays. 

4  Vide  p.  15  of  these  Selectioiu.  He  translated  largely 
from  the  French  and  Latin.  Ilia  principal  poema  are 
•«  The  fall  of  Princes,"  •*  The  siege  of  Thehes,"  and  ••  The 
Destruction  of  Troy.**  The  first  of  these  is  from  Laurent's 
French  version  of  Boccaccio's  book  **  De  Casibus  virorum 
ct  fcminarum  illuKtrium."  His  '*  Bicge  of  Thebes,"  which 
was  intended  as  an  additional  Canterbury  Tale,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  which  ho  feigns  himt«lf  in  company  with 
"  tlic  host  of  the  Tabard  and  the  Pilgrims,"  is  compiled 
from  Guido  Colonna,  Statins,  and  Seneca.  His  "  Destruc- 
tion of  Troy  "  is  from  the  work  of  Guido  Ci>lonna,  or  from 
a  French  translation  of  it.  Ilia  "  London  Lickpcnny  "  is 
curious,  for  the  minute  picture  of  tlio  metropolis,  which 
it  cxhibiu,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  specimen  of 
Lydgate'H  humour  may  be  seen  in  bis  tale  of  "  The  lYioress 
and  her  three  Wooers,"  wliich  Mr.  Jamieson  has  given  in 
his  ••  PopuUu-  ballads  and  Songs  "  [vol.  i.  p.  249—266].  1 
had  transcribed  it  fntm  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
.Museum  [Harl.  MS.  78].  thinking  that  it  was  not  in  print, 
but  found  that  Mr.  Jamieson  had  anticipated  me. 
/2 
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1  know  not  if  Ilardynge  *,  who  belonged  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  be  worth  mentioning, 
as  one  of  the  obscure  luminaries  of  this  be- 
nighted age.  Ue  left  a  Chronicle  of  the  His- 
tory of  England,  which  possesses  an  incidental 
interest  from  his  having  been  himself  a  witness 
to  some  of  the  scenes  which  he  records ;  for  he 
lived  in  the  family  of  the  Percys,  and  fought 
under  the  banners  of  Hotspur  ;  but  from  the 
style  of  his  versified  Chronicle,  his  head  would 
appear  to  have  been  much  better  furnished  for 
sustaining  the  blows  of  the  battle,  than  for 
contriving  its  poetical  celebration. 

The  Scottish  poets  of  the  fifteenth,  and  of  a 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  also  justly 
End  of  the  <i©niand  a  place  in  any  history  of  our 
lidhljSn-  poetry  that  meant  to  be  copious  and 
SxKnS*  minute  ;  as  the  northern  **  makers,*' 
otniury.  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  dia- 
lect, generally  denominate  their  language 
^  Inglis."  Scotland  produced  an  entire  poetical 
version  of  the  ^neid,  before  Lord  Surrey  had 
translated  a  single  book  of  it ;  indeed  before 
there  was  an  English  version  of  any  classic, 
excepting  Boethius,  if  he  can  be  called  a  clas- 
sic. Virgil  was  only  known  in  the  English 
language  through  a  romance  on  the  Siege  of 
Troy,  published  by  Caxton,  which,  as  Bishop 
Douglas  observes,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Scot- 
tish ^neid,  is  no  more  like  Virgil,  than  the 
devil  is  like  St.  Austin  f.  Perhaps  the  resem- 
blance may  not  even  be  so  great.  But  the 
Scottish  poets,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of 
them,  form  nothing  like  a  brilliant  revival  of 
poetry.  They  are  on  the  whole  superior,  in- 
deed, in  spirit  and  originality  to  their  Elnglish 
cotemporaries,  which  is  not  saying  much  ;  but 
their  style  is,  for  the  most  part,  cast,  if  possi- 
ble, in  a  worse  taste.  The  prevailing  fault  of 
English  diction,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
redundant  ornament,  and  an  affectation  of  an- 
glicising Latin  words.  In  this  pedantry  and 
use  of  **  auretitc  Umu"  the  Scottish  versifiers 
went  even  beyond  their  brethren  of  the  south. 
Some  exceptions  to  the  remark,  I  am  aware, 
may  be  found  in  Dunbar,  who  sometimes  ex- 
hibits simplicity  and  lyrical  terseness ;  but  even 
hii  style  has  frequent  deformities  of  quaintness, 

[*  A   kind  (if   Robert   of   Gloucvuter   redirivus Sim 

Walter  Soitt,  Misc.  Pr.  Works,  toI.  xvii.  p.  13.] 

[t  Warton,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.  Douglas  in  mid  to  have 
written  hi*  trnnidation  in  the  short  apace  of  sixteen 
months,  and  to  have  finished  it  in  1A13«— This  waa  b^ore 
Surreif  vras  born  /] 


false  ornament,  and  alliteration.  The  rest  of 
them,  when  they  meant  to  be  most  eloquent, 
tore  up  words-  from  the  Latin,  which  never 
took  root  in  the  language,  like  children  making 
a  mock  garden  with  flowers  and  branches  stuck 
in  the  ground,  which  speedily  wither. 

From  Lydgate  down  to  Wyat  and  Surrey, 
there  seem  to  be  no  southern  writers  deserving 
attention,  unless  for  the  purposes  of  the  anti- 
quary, excepting  Ilawes,  Barklay,  and  Skel- 
ton  ;  and  even  their  names  might  perhaps  be 
omitted,  without  treason  to  the  cause  of  taste  t- 
Stephen  Hawes  §,  who  was  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  Henry  VII.,  is  said  to  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  literature  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  to  have  travelled  into  those  conn- 
tries.  His  most  important  production  is  the 
^'  Pastyme  of  Pleasure  II,"  an  allegorical  ro- 
mance, the  hero  of  which  is  Grandamour  or 
Grallantry,  and  the  heroine  La  Belle  Pucelle, 
or  Perfect  Beauty.  In  this  work  the  personi- 
fied characters  have  all  the  capriciousness  and 
vague  moral  meaning  of  the  old  French  alle- 
gorical romance ;  but  the  puerility  of  the  school 
remains,  while  the  zest  of  its  novelty  is  gone. 
I  There  is  also  in  his  foolish  personage  of  God- 
I  frey  Gobelive,  something  of  the  burlesque  of 
the  worst  taste  of  Italian  poetry.  It  is  cer- 
'  tainly  very  tiresome  to  follow  Hawes*s  hero, 
I  Grandamour,  through  all  his  adventures,  stu- 
dying grammar,  rhetoric,  and  arithmetic,  in  the 
tower  of  Doctrine;  afterwards  slaughtering 
giants,  who  have  each  two  or  three  emblematic 
heads  ;  sacrificing  to  heathen  gods ;  then  mar- 
rying according  to  the  Catholic  rites ;  and, 
finally,  relating  his  own  death  and  burial,  to 
which  he  is  so  obliging  as  to  add  his  epitaph. 
Yet,  as  the  story  seems  to  be  of  Hawes's  in- 
vention, it  ranks  him  above  the  mere  chroni- 
clers and  translators  of   the  age.     Warton 

%  To  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  belongs  Henry  Lonelich, 
who  plied  the  unpoetical  trade  of  a  skinner,  and  who 
trannlated  the  French  romance  of  St.  Graal ;  Thomas 
Chestre,  who  made  a  free  and  enlarged  version  of  the  Lai 
de  Lanval,  of  the  French  poetess  Marie;  and  Robert 
Thornton,  who  versified  the  '<  Morte  Arthur"  in  the 
alliterative  measure  of  Langlandc. 

[i  A  bad  imitator  of  Lydgate,  ten  times  more  tedious 
than  his  originaL—8ia  Walter  Scott,  Jlfwc.  Pr.  Works, 
vi»l.  xvli.  p.  13.] 

I  He  also  wrote  the  "  Temple  of  Glass,**  the  substance 
of  n  hich  is  taken  from  Chnucer*8  "  House  of  Fame.-  [T»e 
Temple  ^  Glass  is  now,  as  Mr.  Hallara  observes,  by  ureoe- 
ral  consent  resUired  to  Lydgate.— Lf(.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  439 ; 
;.nd  Price*s  Wmrton,  vol.  iii.  p.  4&-7.] 
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prmiaes  him  for  improving  on  the  style  of  Lyd- 
gmte  *.  His  language  may  be  somewhat  more 
modem,  bat  in  vigour  or  harmony,  I  am  at  a 
Utm  to  perceive  in  it  any  superiority.  The  in- 
dulgent historian  of  our  poetry  has,  however, 
quoted  one  fine  line  from  him,  describing  the 
fier}*  breath  of  a  dragon,  which  guarded  the 
iftland  of  beauty : 

**  The  fire  was  gratt ;  it  mftde  the  idand  light" 
Every  romantic  poem  in  his  own  lang^uage  is 
likely  to  have  interested  Spenser  ;  and  if  there 
were  many  such  glimpses  of  magnificence  in 
Uawei,  we  might  suppose  the  author  of  ''The 
Fairy  Qoeen  "  to  have  cherished  his  youthful 
genius  by  contemplating  them  ;  but  his  beau- 
ties are  too  few  and  faint  to  have  afforded  any 
inspiring  example  to  Spenser. 

Alexander  Barklay  was  a  priest  of  St.  Mary 
Otterbume,  in  Devonshire,  and  died  at  a  great 
age  at  Croydon,  in  the  year  1552.  His  princi- 
pal work  was  a  free  translation  of  Sebastian 
Brandt's  t  -Navis  Stultifera,"  enlarged  with 
tone  satirical  strictures  of  his  own  upon  the 
■annera  of  his  English  cotemporaries.  His 
*8hip  of  Fools"  has  been  as  often  quoted  as 
■wst  obsolete  English  poems ;  but  if  it  were 
Bot  obsolete  it  would  not  be  quoted.  He  also 
wrote  Eclogues,  which  are  curious  as  the 
cariiest  pieces  of  that  kind  in  our  language. 
From  their  title  we  might  be  led  to  expect 
tome  interesting  delineations  of  English  rural 
cwtoms  at  that  period.  But  Barkkiy  intended 
to  be  a  moralist,  and  not  a  painter  of  nature  ; 
sad  the  chief,  though  insipid,  moral  which  he 
iacBlcates  is,  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  clown 
than  a  courtier  J.  The  few  scenes  of  country 
life  which  he  exhibits  for  that  purpose  are  sin- 
golariy  ill  fitted  to  illustrate  his  doctrine,  and 
present    rustic   existence  under  a  miserable 

C*  BfsL  Tol.  UL  p.  54.  *'  Ilawe*  bu  added  new  graces 
li  Ly4gBte's  manner."] 

t  8ebMtian  Brandt  was  a  civUlan  of  ISasil. 

t  Barklay  glTce  tome  aketchea  of  mannerB ;  but  tbey 
Me  tlkoae  of  the  town,  not  the  country.  Warton  ia  partial 
te  bit  black-letter  edognea.  becauM  they  contain  alluniona 
te  the  coAtofna  of  the  age.  They  certainly  inform  as  at 
vkat  boor  car  ancestors  usually  dined,  supped,  and  went 
ts  bed ;  that  they  were  fond  of  good  eating ;  and  that  it 
was  sdrisable,  in  the  poet's  opinion,  for  any  one  who 
sttonpied  to  bdp  himsdf  to  a  farourito  dish  at  their 
^■Hails  to  WW  a  gauntlet  of  mail.  Quin  the  pinyer, 
wbn  probably  never  bad  beard  of  liarklay,  delivered  at  a 
mrndk  lalv  pcrk»d  a  stmllar  obserratlon  on  city  feasU; 
Mily.  that  the  candidate  for  a  good  dish  of  turtle  ought 
as«v  ft*  be  witibovta  bMket-hOted  knife  and  fork. 


I 


aspect,  more  resembling  the  caricature  of  Scot- 
land in  Churchill's  "  Prophecy  of  Famine,"  than 
anything  which  we  can  imagine  to  have  ever 
been  the  general  condition  of  English  peasants. 
The  speakers,  in  one  of  his  eclogues,  lie  littered 
among  straw,  for  want  of  a  fire  to  keep  them- 
selves warm ;  and  one  of  them  expresses  a  wish 
that  the  milk  for  dinner  may  be  curdled,  to 
save  them  the  consumption  of  bread.  As  the 
writer's  object  was  not  to  make  us  pity  but 
esteem  the  rustic  lot,  this  picture  of  English 
poverty  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
it  to  have  been  drawn  from  partial  observation, 
or  the  result  of  a  bad  taste,  that  naturally  de- 
lighted in  squalid  subjects  of  description.  Bar- 
klay, indeed,  though  he  has  some  stanzas  which 
might  be  quoted  for  their  strength  of  thought 
and  felicity  of  expression,  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  least  ambitious  of  all  writers  to  adorn  his 
conceptions  of  familiar  life  with  either  dignity 
or  beauty.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  occurs 
in  one  of  his  moral  apologues  :  Adam,  he  tells 
us  in  verse,  was  one  day  abroad  at  his  work — 
Eve  was  at  the  door  of  the  house,  with  her 
children  playing  about  her  ;  some  of  them  she 
was  "  kembing,"  says  the  poet,  prefixing  an- 
other participle  not  of  the  most  delicate  kind, 
to  describe  the  usefulness  of  the  comb.  Her 
Maker  having  deigned  to  pay  her  a  visit,  she 
was  ashamed  to  be  found  with  so  many  ill- 
dressed  children  about  her,  and  hastened  to 
stow  a  number  of  them  out  of  sight ;  some  of 
them  she  concealed  under  hay  and  straw, 
others  she  put  up  the  chimney,  and  one  or  two 
into  a  **  tub  of  draff."  Having  produced,  how- 
ever, the  best  looking  and  best  dressed  of  them, 
she  was  delighted  to  hear  their  Divine  Visitor 
bless  them,  and  destine  some  of  them  to  be 
kings  and  emperors,  some  dukes  and  barons, 
and  others  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  aldermen. 
Unwilling  that  any  of  her  family  should  forfeit 
blessings  whilst  they  were  going,  she  imme- 
diately drew  out  the  remainder  from  their 
concealment ;  but  when  they  came  forth  they 
were  so  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  and 
had  so  many  bits  of  chaff  and  straw  sticking  to 
their  hair,  that  instead  of  receiving  benedic- 
tions and  promotion,  tboy  were  doomed  to 
vocations  of  toil  and  poverty,  suitable  to  their 
dirty  appearance. 

John  Skelton,  who  was  the  rival  and  con- 
temporary of   Barklay,  was  laureate  to  the 
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University  of  Oxford,  and  tutor  to  the  prince, 
ivfterwards  Henry  VIII.  Erasmus  must  have 
been  a  bad  judge  of  English  poetry,  or  must 
have  alluded  only  to  tho  learning  of  Skelton, 
when  in  one  of  his  letters  he  pronounces  him 
^  Britannicarum  litcrarum  lumen  et  decus.** 
There  is  certainly  a  vehemence  and  vivacity 
in  Skelton,  which  was  worthy  of  being  guided 
by  a  better  taste ;  and  the  objects  of  his  satire 
bespeak  some  degree  of  public  spirit  *.  But 
his  eccentricity  in  attempts  at  humour  is  at 
once  vulgar  and  flippant ;  and  his  style  is  almost 
a  texture  of  slang  phrases,  patched  with  shreds 
of  French  and  Latin.  We  are  told,  indeed,  in 
a  periodical  work  of  the  present  day,  that  his 
manner  is  to  be  excused,  because  it  was  as- 
sumed for  **  the  nonce,**  and  was  suited  to  the 
taste  of  his  contemporaries.  But  it  is  surely  a 
poor  apology  for  the  satirist  of  any  age,  to  say 
that  he  stooped  to  humour  its  xdlest  taste,  and 
could  not  ridicule  vice  and  folly  without  de- 
grading himself  to  buffoonery  f.    Upon  the 

*  He  was  the  dGtcrmined  enemy  of  the  mendicant  Man 
and  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  courtiers  of  Henry  VUI., 
whUst  obliged  to  flatter  a  minister  whom  they  detested, 
could  not  but  be  gratified  with  Skelton's  boldness  in  singly 
daring  to  attack  him.  In  his  picture  of  Wolsey  at  the 
Coundl  Board,  he  thus  describes  the  imperious  minister : 

*  • in  chamber  of  Stars 

AU  nmtters  there  he  mars ; 

Clapping  his  rod  on  the  board. 

No  man  dare  speak  a  word ; 

For  he  hath  all  the  saying, 

Without  any  renaying. 

He  rolleth  in  his  Rec6rds, 

He  sayeth,  How  say  ye,  my  lords. 

Is  not  my  reason  good  ? 

Good  oven,  good  Robin  Hood. 

Some  say  yes.  and  some 

Sit  still,  as  they  wore  dumb." 

These  lines  are  a  remarkable  anticipation  •  of  the  very 
words  in  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  Wolsey  by  the  Parliament  of  1529.  "  That  the 
said  Lord  Cardinal,  sitting  among  the  Lords  and  other  of 
your  Majesty's  most  honourable  Council,  used  himself  so, 
that  if  any  man  would  show  his  mind  according  to  his 
duty,  he  would  so  take  him  up  with  his  accustomablo 
words,  that  they  were  better  to  hold  their  peace  than  to 
speak,  so  that  he  would  hear  no  more  speak,  but  one  or 
two  great  personages,  so  that  he  would  have  all  tlie  words 
himself,  and  consumed  much  time  without  a  fair  tale." 
His  ridicule  drew  down  the  wrath  of  Wolsey,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  apprehended.  But  Skelton  flod  to  the  sanctuary 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  was  protected  ;  and  died 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Wolsey's  prosecutors  drew  up 
the  article  of  impeachment,  so  similar  to  the  satire  of 
tho  poet 

[t  I  know  Skelton  only  by  the  modem  edition  of  his 
works,  dated  1736.    But  from  this  stupid  publication  I 

B  Neve's  Cursory  Remarks  on  the  English  Poets. 


whole,  we  might  regard  tho  i)oetical  feeling 
and  genius  of  England  as  almost  extinct  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  if  the  beautiful 
ballad  of  the  '*  Nut-brown  Maid  "  were  not  to 
be  referred  to  that  period  {.    It  is  said  to  have 
been  translated  from  the  German ;  but  even  : 
considered  as  a  translation,  it  meets  us  as  a  i 
surprising  flower  amidst  the  winter-solstice  of  ! 
our  poetry.  I 

The  literary  character  of  England  was  not  ; 
established  till  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ; 
sisueath  century.     At  the  beginning  of  that  I 
century,    ccutury,  immediately  anterior  to  Lord  j 
Surrey,  we  find  Barklay  and  Skelton  popular  i 
candidates  for  the  foremost  honours  of  English  | 
poetry.  They  are  but  poor  names.  Yet  slowly  i 
as  the  improvement  of  our  poetry  seems  to  | 
proceed  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  I 
tury,  the  circumstances  which  subsequently 
fostered  the  national  genius  to  its  maturity  and 
magnitude,  begin  to  be  distinctly  visible  even 
before  the  year  1500.    The  accession  of  Uenry 
VII.,  by  fixing  the  monarchy  and  the  prospect 
of  its  regular  succession,  forms  a  great  era  of 
commencing  civilisation.    The  art  of  printing, 
which  had  been  introduced  in  a  former  period 
of  discord,  promised  to  difiiise  its  light  in  a 
steadier  and  calmer  atmosphere.    The  great 
discoveries  of  navigation,  by  quickening  the 
intercourse    of  European    nations,  extended 
their  influence  to  England.    In  the  short  por- 
tion of    the  fifteenth  century  during  which 
printing  was  known  in  this  country,  the  press 
exhibits  our  literature  at  a  lower  ebb  than  even 
that  of  France  ;  but  before  that  century  was 
concluded,  the  tide  of  classical  learning  had 
fairly  set  in.    England  had  received  Erasmus, 


can  easily  discover  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.    Why 

Warton  and  the  writers  of  his  school  rail  at  him  vehe- 

i  mently  I  know  not ;  he  was  perhaps  the  best  scholar  of  his 

day,  and  displays  on  many  occasions  strong  powers  of 

'  description,  and  a  vein  of  poetry  that  shines  through  all 

I  the  rubbish  which  ignorance  has  spread  over  it.    He  flew 

at  high  game,  and  therefore  occasionally  called  in  the  aid 

of  vulgar  ribaldry  to  mask  the  direct  attack  of  hia  satire. 

— GirroRD,  Jomont  vol.  viii.  p.  77. 

The  power,  the  strangeness,  tho  volubility  of  his  lan- 
guage, the  intrepidity  of  his  satire,  and  the  perfect  origi- 
nality of  his  manner,  render  Skelton  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  poets  of  any  age  or  countiy.—SouTHaY, 
Spfcitnens  and  Quar.  Rev.  vol.  xi.  p.  4ti5. 

3Ir.  Hallam  is  not  so  kind ;  but  till  Mr.  Dycc  gives  us  his 
long  promised  Edition  of  Skelton,  we  know  the  old  rough, 
ready-witted  writer  very  imperfectly.] 

%  Warton  places  it  about  the  year  1500.  [It  was  in  print 
in  lASI,  if  not  a  little  earlier.] 
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and  hod  produced  Sir  Thomas  More.  The 
English  poetry  of  the  last  of  these  great  men 
is  indeed  of  trifling  consequence,  in  compari- 
son with  the  general  impulse  which  his  other 
writings  must  have  given  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  But  everything  that  excites  the 
dormant  intellect  of  a  nation  must  be  regarded 
ascontributing  to  its  future  poetry.  It  is  pos- 
sible, that  in  thus  adverting  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  (especially  classical  knowledge) 
whicli  preceded  our  golden  age  of  originality, 
I  we  may  be  challenged  by  the  question,  how 
miaeh  the  greatest  of  all  our  poets  was  indebted 
to  Beaming.  We  are  apt  to  compare  such  ge- 
ninaea  as  Shakspeare  to  comets  in  the  moral 
wsiverae,  which  baffle  all  calculations  as  to  the 
which  accelerate  or  retard  their  appear- 
',  or  from  which  we  can  predict  their  re- 
turn. But  those  phenomena  of  poetical  inspi- 
ration are,  in  Cftct,  still  dependent  on  the  laws 
aad  light  of  the  system  which  they  visit.  Poets 
may  be  indebted  to  the  learning  and  philosopliy 
of  their  age,  without  being  themselves  men  uf 
emdition,  or  philosophers.  When  the  flne 
ipirit  of  truth  has  gone  abroad,  it  passes  in- 
•ensibly  from  mind  to  mind,  independent  of 
its  direct  transmission  from  books;  and  it 
comes  home  in  a  more  welcome  shape  to  the 
poet,  when  caught  from  his  social  intercourse 
with  his  species,  than  from  solitary  study. 
Sihakspeare*s  genius  was  certainly  indebted  to 
tlie  intelligence  and  moral  principles  which 
existed  in  his  age,  and  to  that  intelligence  and 
to  those  moral  principles,  the  revival  of  clas- 
«cal  literature  undoubtedly  contributed.  So 
ilso  did  the  revival  of  pulpit  elo([ucnce,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Scriptures  to  tho  people  in 
their  native  tongue.  The  dethronement  of 
irholastic  philosophy,  and  of  the  supposed  in- 
fallibility of  Aristotle's  authority,  an  authority 
at  one  time  almost  paramount  to  that  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  was  another  good  con- 
nected with  the  Reformation  ;  for  though  the 
logic  of  Aristotle  long  continued  to  be  formally 
taught,  scholastic  theology  was  no  longer  shel- 
tered beneath  his  name.  Bible  divinity  super- 
seded the  glosses  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the 
writings  of  Duns  Scotus  were  consigned  at 
Oxford  to  proclaimed  contempt*.    The  reign 

•  .N'mbcIj  Id  the  year  lfl3S.    The  deellne  of  Aristotle's 

aMhivlty,  and  that  of  scbolaaHc  dlrtetty.  though  to  a  cor- 

1  Mainni  «ainaiitwl.  an  not,  howerer,  to  be  identified. 

What  vws  oallsd  thadoetrlDca  of  ArisloUe  by  the  school- 


of  true  philosophy  was  not  indeed  arrived,  and 
the  Reformation  itself  produced  events  tend- 
ing to  retard  that  progress  of  literature  and 
intelligence,  which  had  sprung  up  under  its 
first  auspices.  Still,  with  partial  interruptions, 
the  culture  of  classical  literature  proceeded  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  and,  amidst  that  cul- 
ture, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  system  of 
Greek  philosophy  more  poetical  than  Aristo- 
tle's, was  without  its  influence  on  tlie  English 
spirit — namely,  that  of  Plato.  That  England 
possessed  a  distinct  school  of  Platonic  philoso- 
phy in  the  sixteenth  century,  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  affirmed  t,  but  we  hear  of  the  Platonic  stu- 
dies of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  ;  and  traits  of  Pla- 
tonism  are  sometimes  beautifully  visible  in  the 
poetry  of  Surrey  and  of  Spenser  J.  Tho  Italian 

men.  were  a  mass  of  metaphysics  established  in  his  name, 
first  by  Arabic  commentators,  and  afterwards  by  Catholic 
doctors ;  among  the  latter  of  whom,  many  expounded  the 
philosophy  of  the  8tagyrite  without  understanding  a 
word  of  the  original  language  in  which  his  doctrines  were 
written.  Some  Hatonic  opinions  had  also  mixed  with  the 
metaphysics  of  the  schoolmen.  Aristotle  was  nevcrthelesa 
their  main  autliurity ;  though  it  is  probable  that,  if  he 
had  come  to  life,  ho  would  not  have  fathered  much  of 
the  philosophy  which  rested  on  his  name.  Home  of  the 
reformers  threw  off  scholastic  divinity  and  Aristotle's 
authority  at  once;  but  others,  while  they  abjured  the 
schoolmen,  adhered  to  the  Peripatetic  syotem.  In  fact, 
until  the  revival  of  letters,  Aristotle  cuuld  not  be  said, 
with  regard  to  the  modem  world,  to  be  either  fully  known 
by  his  own  works,  or  fairly  tried  by  his  own  merits. 
Though  ultimately  overthrown  by  liacon,  his  writings 
and  his  name,  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  liacon, 
had  ceased  to  be  a  mere  stalking-horse  to  the  schoolmen, 
and  he  was  found  to  contain  heresies  which  the  Catholic 
mcta])I)yblcians  had  little  suspected. 

t  Enfield  mentions  no  Knglish  school  of  Platonism 
before  the  time  of  Oale  and  Cudworth.  [Ilallum  is 
equally  silent] 

X  In  one  of  Spenser's  hymns  on  Love  and  Beauty,  he 
breathes  this  Platonic  doctrine. 

<• Every  spirit,  as  it  is  most  pure 

And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light. 
80  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
Tu  habit  in,  and  it  moie  fairly  dight 
With  cheerful  grace  and  amiable  bight ; 
For  of  the  boul  the  body  form  dt)th  take. 
Pur  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make." 
80,  also.  Surrey  to  hb  fair  Cieroldine. 

*•  The  g<»lden  gift  that  Nature  did  thee  give, 
To  fasten  friends,  and  feed  thoni  at  thy  will 
With  form  and  favour,  taught  me  to  believe 
Ilow  thou  art  made  to  Jihotc  herijreaUst  skill." 

This  last  thought  was  probably  suggefitril  by  the  lines  in 
Petrarch,  which  express  a  doctrine  of  tho  Platonic  school, 
respecting  the  idea  or  oriKin  of  beauty. 

*•  In  qual  parte  del  ciel*.  in  quale  idea 
Era  I'eacmpio  nndt*  Nature  tolse 
Quel  bel  viso  leggiadro,  in  che  ella  voIm 
Moatrar  quaggiii,  quantd  laasl  potcu." 


Hi 
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Muse  communicated  a  tinge  of  that  spirit  to 
our  poetry,  which  must  have  heen  farther  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  poetical  scholars  by  the 
influence  of  Grecian  literature.  Hurd  indeed 
observes,  that  the  Platonic  doctrines  had  a 
deep  influence  on  the  sentiments  and  character 
of  Spenser's  age.  They  certainly  form  a  very 
poetical  creed  of  philosophy.  The  Aristotelian 
system  was  a  vast  mechanical  labyrinth,  which 
the  human  faculties  were  chilled,  fatigued,  and 
darkened  by  exploring.  Plato,  at  least,  ex- 
pands the  imagination,  for  he  was  a  great  poet ; 
and  if  he  had  put  in  practice  the  law  respecting 
poets,  which  he  prescribed  to  his  ideal  republic, 
he  must  have  begun  by  banishing  himself. 

The  Reformation,  though  ultimately  benefi- 
cial to  literature,  like  all  abrupt  changes  in 
society  brought  its  evil  with  its  good.  Its 
establishment  imder  Edward  VI.  made  the 
English  too  fanatical  and  polemical  to  attend 
to  the  finer  objects  of  taste.  Its  commence- 
ment under  Henry  VIII.,  however  promising 
at  first,  was  too  soon  rendered  frightful,  by 
bearing  the  stamp  of  a  tyrant's  character,  who, 
instead  of  opening  the  temple  of  religious 
peace,  established  a  Janus-faced  persecution 
against  both  the  old  and  new  opinions.  On 
the  other  hand,  Henry's  power,  opulence,  and 
ostentation,  gave  some  encouragement  to  the 
arts.  He  himself,  monster  as  he  was,  afiected 
to  be  a  poet.  His  masques  and  pageants  as- 
sembled the  beauty  and  nobility  of  the  land, 
and  prompted  a  gallant  spirit  of  courtesy.  The 
cultivation  of  musical  talents  among  his  cour- 
tiers fostered  our  early  lyrical  poetry.  Our 
intercourse  with  Italy  was  renewed  from  more 
enlightened  motives  than  superstition  ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  Lord  Surrey,  Italian 
poetry  became  once  more,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  Chaucer,  a  source  of  refinement 
and  regeneration  to  our  own.  I  am  not  indeed 
disposed  to  consider  the  influence  of  Lord 
Surrey's  works  upon  our  language  in  the  very 
extensive  and  important  light  in  which  it  is 
viewed  by  Dr.  Nott.  I  am  doubtful  if  that 
learned  editor  has  converted  many  readers  to 
his  opinion,  that  Lord  Surrey  was  the  first 
who  gave  us  metrical  instead  of  rhythmical 
versification  ;  for,  with  just  allowance  for  an- 
cient pronunciation,  the  heroic  measure  of 
Chaucer  will  be  found  in  general  not  only  to 
be  metrically  correct,  but  to  possess  consider- 


able harmony*.  Surrey  was  not  the  inventor 
of  our  metrical  versification  ;  nor  had  his 
genius  the  potent  voice  and  the  magic  spell 
which  rouse  all  the  dormant  energies  of  a  lan- 
guage. In  certain  walks  of  composition, 
though  not  in  the  highest,  viz.  in  the  ode,  elegy, 
and  epitaph,  he  set  a  chaste  and  delicate  ex- 
ample ;  but  he  was  cut  off  too  early  in  life, 
and  cultivated  poetry  too  slightly,  to  carry  the 
pure  stream  of  his  style  into  the  broad  and 
bold  channels  of  inventive  fiction.  Much  un- 
doubtedly he  did,  in  giving  sweetness  to  our 
numbers,  and  in  substituting  for  the  rude 
tautology  of  a  former  age  a  style  of  soft  and 
brilliant  ornament,  of  selected  expression,  and 
of  verbal  arrangement,  wliich  often  winds  into 
graceful  novelties ;  though  sometimes  a  little 
objectionable  from  its  involution.  Our  lan- 
guage was  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  intro- 
duction of  blank  verse.  It  may  be  noticed  at 
the  same  time  that  blank  verse,  if  it  had  con- 
tinued to  be  written  as  Surrey  wrote  it,  would 
have  had  a  cadence  too  uniform  and  cautious 
to  be  a  happy  vehicle  for  the  dramatic  expres- 
sion of  the  passions.  Grimoald,  the  second 
poet  who  used  it  after  Lord  Surrey,  gave  it  a 
little  more  variety  of  pauses ;  but  it  was  not 
till  it  had  been  tried  as  a  measure  by  several 
composers,  that  it  acquired  a  bold  and  flexible 
modulation  t. 


[*  Our  father  Chaucer  hath  uaed  the  aame  liberty  in 

feet  and  measures  that  the  Latinists  do  uae :  and  wboao' 

;  ever  do  peruse  and  well  consider  his  works,  be  shall  find 

I  that  although  his  lines  are  not  always  of  one  self-same 

number  of  qrllables,  yet  being  read  by  one  that  bath 

understanding,  the  longest  verse  and  that  which  hath 

I  most  syllables,  will  fall  (to  the  ear)  correspondent  onto 

I  that  which  hath  in  it  fewest  syllables,  shall  be  found  yet 

to  consist  of  words  that  have  such  natural  sound,  as  may 

seem  equal  in  length  to  a  verse  which  hath  many  mote 

syllables  of  lighter  accents.  ^-Oasooionb. 

But  if  some  Englishe  woorde,  herein  seem  sweet. 
Let  Chaucer's  name  exalted  be  therefore 
Yf  any  verse,  doe  passe  on  plesant  feet, 
I  The  praise  thereof  redownd  to  Petrark'a  lore. 

I  Gasooiomb,  TIu  Ori^qfjff^, 

It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  Chauoer'a  venes  be 
I  rhythmieal  or  metrical.  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
written  rhythmically,  upon  the  same  principle  on  wfaldi 
Coleridge  composed  his  Christabd— that  the  number  cl 
beats  or  accentuated  ^Uables  in  every  line  should  be  the 
same,  although  the  number  of  syllables  themeelves  mt^l 
vary.  Verse  so  composed  will  often  be  strictly  metrical ; 
and  because  Chaueer's  is  frequently  so,  the  argument  has 
been  raised  that  it  is  always  so  if  it  be  read  properly, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  autbor— SoumaT, 
CoM^CT*,  vol.Ii.p.  117.] 
[t  Surrey  is  not  a  great  poet,  but  he  was  an  inflimtlal 
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The  genius  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  was  refined 
and  elevated  like  that  of  his  nohle  friend  and 
coniemporary  ;  but  his  poetry  is  more  senten- 
tioDS  and  sombrous,  and  in  his  lyrical  effusions 
he  studied  terseness  rather  than  suavity.  Be- 
sides these  two  interesting  men,  Sir  Francis 
Btymn,  the  friend  of  Wyat,  George  Viscount 
Rochford,  the  brother  of  Anna  Boleyne,  and 
Thomas  Lord  Vaux,  were  poetical  courtiers  of 
Henry  VIII.  To  the  second  of  these  Ritson 
assigni^  though  but  by  conjecture,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  plaintiye  strains  of  our 
elder  poetry,  **  O  Death,  rock  me  on  sleep." 
In  Totell's  Collection,  the  earliest  poetical  mis- 
cellany in  our  language,  two  pieces  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  same  nobleman,  the  one  en- 
titled *  The  Assault  of  Cupid,"  the  other  be- 
ginning, **  I  loath  that  I  did  love,"  which  have 
been  frequently  reprinted  in  modem  times. 

A  poem  of  uncommon  merit  in  the  same  col- 
lection, which  is  entitled  ^The  restless  state  of  a 
Lover,"  and  which  commences  with  these  lines, 

**  The  Son,  when  he  hath  qpread  hie  rayi. 
And  lAiew'd  hit  face  ten  thooand  ways,** 

has  been  ascribed  by  Dr.  Nott  to  Lord  Surrey' 
but  not  on  decisive  evidence. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  effects  of 
the  Reformation  became  visible  in  our  poetry, 
bj  blending  religious  with  poetical  enthusiasm, 
or  rather  by  substituting  the  one  for  the  other. 

,  The  national  muse  became  puritanical,  and 
vas  not  improved  by  the  change.  Then 
flovished  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  who,  with 

I  Uke  best  intentions  and  the  worst  taste,  de- 
giaded  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  psalmody  by  flat 
aad  homely  phraseology ;  and  mistaking  vul- 
garity for  simplicity,  turned  into  bathos  what 
tWy  found  sublime.  Such  was  the  love  of 
miifying  holy  writ  at  that  period,  that  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  rhymed,  and  set  to 
mnsic  by  Christopher  Tyo  *. 

oar;  «e  owe  to  him  the  introdnctlon  of  the  Sonnet  into 
wr  lanfiMfe.  and  the  lint  taste  for  the  Italian  poeta.] 

•  To  the  rtUfn  of  Edward  YL  and  Mary  may  be  referred 
two  or  three  oontributori  to  the  **  Paradise  of  Dainty 
OiTieea'*  [lATS].  who,  though  their  Uvea  extended  into  the 
frifa  of  EUaabeCh,  may  exemplify  the  state  of  poetical  Un- 
faefv  before  her  ■ccemion.  Among  these  may  be  placed 
Edwards,  anthor  of  the  pleasing  little  piece,  "  Amantium 
In  amoris  Intearatlo  est,"  and  Ilonnis,  author  of  the  fol- 
If.    C8ee  p.  34.  and  Hallarn,  toL  iL  p.  303.] 

'  Whan  fimt  mine  eyes  did  riew  and  mark 
Thy  baaaty  Ikir  for  to  behold, 
Aa4  when  siiBa  ears 'gan  first  to  hark 
Tka  plaaaant  wovda  that  thou  aa  told. 


U 


Lord  Sackville's  name  is  the  next  of  any 
importance  in  our  poetry  that  occurs  after 
Ijord  Surrey's.  The  opinion  of  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  with  respect  to  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  Lord  Sackville's  ^  Induction  to 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  would  place  that 
production,  in  strictness  of  chronology,  at  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  As  an  edition 
of  the  "  Mirror,"  however,  appeared  in  1559, 
supposing  Lord  Sackville  not  to  have  assisted 
in  that  edition,  the  first  shape  of  the  work 
must  have  been  cast  and  composed  in  the  reign 
of  Mary.  From  the  date  of  Lord  Sackville's 
birtht,  it  is  also  apparent,  that  although  he 
flourished  under  Elizabeth,  and  lived  even  to 
direct  the  councils  of  James,  his  prime  of  life 
must  have  been  spent,  and  his  poetical  cha- 
racter formed,  in  the  most  disastrous  period  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  period  when  we  may 
suppose  the  cloud  that  was  passing  over  the 
public  mind  to  have  cast  a  gloom  on  the  com- 
plexion of  its  literary  taste.  During  five  years 
of  his  life,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  the  time 
when  sensibility  and  reflection  meet  most 
strongly.  Lord  Sackville  witnessed  the  horrors 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign  ;  and  I  conceive  that  it 
is  not  fanciful  to  trace  in  his  poetry  the  tone 
of  an  unhappy  age.  His  plan  for  "  The  Mirror 
of  Magistrates"  is  a  mass  of  darkness  and  de- 
spondency. He  proposed  to  make  the  figure  of 
Sorrow  introduce  us  in  Hell  to  every  unfortu- 
nate great  character  of  English  history^  The 
poet,  like  Dante,  takes  us  to  the  gates  of  Hell ; 
but  he  does  not,  like  the  Italian  poet,  bring  us 
back  a^n.  It  is  true  that  those  doleful 
legends  were  long  continued,  during  a  brighter 
period  ;  but  this  was  only  done  by  an  inferior 
order  of  poets,  and  was  owing  to  their  admira- 

I  would  as  then  I  had  been  free, 
From  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see. 

And  when  in  mind  I  did  consent 
To  follow  thus  my  fancy's  will. 
And  when  my  heart  did  first  relent 
To  taste  such  bait  myself  to  spill, 
I  would  my  heart  had  been  as  thine 
Or  else  thy  heart  as  soft  as  mine. 

O  flatterer  false !  thou  traitor  bom. 
What  mischief  more  might  thou  devise, 
Than  thy  dear  friend  to  have  in  scom. 
And  him  to  wound  in  sundry  wise ; 
Which  still  a  friend  pretends  to  be. 
And  art  not  so  by  proof  1  see  ? 
Fie,  fie  upon  such  treachery." 

[t  1536,  if  not  a  little  earlier.] 


Ut 
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lion  of  Sackville.  Dismal  as  his  allegories 
may  be,  his  genius  certainly  displays  in  them 
considerable  power.  But  better  times  were 
at  hand.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Eng- 
lish mind  put  forth  its  energies  in  every  direc- 
tion, exalted  by  a  purer  religion,  and  enlarged 
by  new  views  of  truth.  This  was  an  age  of 
lojralty,  adventure,  and  generous  emulation. 
The  chivalrous  character  was  softened  by  in* 
tellectual  pursuits,  while  the  genius  of  chivalry 
itself  still  lingered,  as  if  unwilling  to  depart, 
and  paid  his  last  homage  to  a  warlike  and 
female  reign.  A  degree  of  romantic  fancy 
remained  in  the  manners  and  superstitions  of 
the  people;  and  allegory  might  be  said  to 
parade  the  streets  in  their  public  pageants  and 
festivities.  Quaint  and  pedantic  as  those  alle- 
gorical exhibitions  might  often  be,  they  were 
nevertheless  more  expressive  of  erudition,  in- 
genuity, and  moral  meaning,  than  they  had 
been  in  former  times.  The  philosophy  of  the 
highest  minds  still  partook  of  a  visionary 
character.  A  poetical  spirit  infused  itself  into 
the  practical  heroism  of  the  age ;  and  some  of 
the  worthies  of  that  period  seem  less  like 
ordinary  men,  than  like  beings  called  forth  out 
of  fiction,  and  arrayed  in  the  brightness  of  her 
dreams.  They  had  **  High  thoughts  seated  in 
a  heart  of  courtesy  •.**  The  life  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  was  poetry  put  into  action. 

The  result  of  activity  and  curiosity  in  the 
public  mind  was  to  complete  the  revival  of 
classical  literature,  to  increase  the  importation 
of  foreign  books,  and  to  multiply  translations, 
from  which  poetry  supplied  herself  with 
abundant  subjects  and  materials,  and  in  the 
use  of  which  she  showed  a  frank  and  fearless 
energy,  that  criticism  and  satire  had  not  yet 
acquired  power  to  overawe.  Romance  came 
back  to  us  from  the  southern  languages,  clothed 
in  new  luxury  by  the  warm  imagination  of  the 
south.  The  growth  of  poetry  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances might  indeed  be  expected  to  be  as 
irregular  as  it  was  profuse.  The  field  was 
open  to  daring  absurdity,  as  well  as  to  genuine 
inspiration  ;  and  accordingly  there  is  no  period 
in  which  the  extremes  of  good  and  bad  writ- 
ing are  so  abundant.  Stanihurst,  for  instance^ 
carried  the  violence  of  nonsense  to  a  pitch  of 
which  there  is  no  preceding  example.  Even 
late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Gabriel  Harvey 


was  aided  and  abetted  by  several  men  of  genius 
in  his  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  versification 
of  the  language ;  and  Lyly  gained  over  the 
court,  for  a  time,  to  employ  his  corrupt  jai^gon 
called  Euphuism.  Even  Puttenham,  a  grave 
and  candid  critic,  leaves  an  indication  of  crude 
and  puerile  taste,  when,  in  a  laborious  treatise 
on  poetry,  he  directs  the  composer  how  to 
make  verses  beautiful  to  the  eye,  by  writing 
them  ^  in  the  shapes  of  eggs,  turbots,  fuzees, 
and  lozenges." 

Among  the  numerous  poets  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  Elizabeth's  reignt,  Spenser  stands 
without  a  class  and  without  a  rival.  To  pro- 
ceed from  the  poets  already  mentioned  to 
Spenser,  is  certainly  to  pass  over  a  consider- 
able number  of  years,  which  are  important, 
especially  from  their  including  the  dates  of 
those  early  attempts  in  the  regular  drama 
which  preceded  the  appearance  of  Shak- 
spearet*  I  shall,  therefore  turn  back  again 
to  that  period,  after  having  done  homage  to 
the  name  of  Spenser. 

He  brought  to  the  subject  of  **  The  Fairy 
Queen,"  a  new  and  enlarged  structure  of 
stanza,  elaborate  and  intricate,  but  well  con- 
trived for  sustaining  the  attention  of  the  ear, 
and  concluding  with  a  majestic  cadence.  In 
the  other  poets  of  Spenser's  age  we  chiefly 
admire  their  language,  when  it  seems  casually 
to  advance  into  modem  polish  and  succinct- 
ness. But  the  antiquity  of  Spenser's  style  has 
a  peculiar  charm.  The  mistaken  opinion  that 
Ben  Jonson  censured  the  antiquity  of  the 
diction  in  "  The  Fairy  Queen  §,"  has  been  cor- 


*  An  erprcariop  oaed  bj  Sir  P.  Sydney. 


t  Of  Shakspc&re's  career  a  part  only  belongs  to  EUn- 
beth'8  reign,  and  of  Jonaon's  a  still  smaller. 

t  The  tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  by  Sackrille  and  Norton, 
was  represented  in  1561-2.  Spenser's  Pastorals  were 
published  in  1579 ;  and  the  three  first  books  of  The  Fkixy 
Queen  In  159a 

S  Ben  Jonson  applied  his  remark  to  Spenser's  Putoials. 
[Malono  was  very  rash  in  his  correction:  "Spenser,  in 
affecting  the  ancients,"  says  Jonson,  *•  writ  no  langnage ; 
yet  I  would  have  him  read  for  his  matter,  but  as  YixvQ 
read  Ennios.**  {Works,  ix.  215.)  Jonson's  remark  is  a 
general  censure,  not  confined  to  the  Shepherd's  Caloidar 
alone.  "Some,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "sock  Chauoa-- 
isms  with  us,  which  were  better  expunged  and  banished." 
( Work*,  ix.  22a )  Here  we  conceive  is  another  direct  aUn- 
sion  to  Spenser. 

If  Spenser's  langnage  is  the  langnage  of  his  age,  who 
among  his  contemporaries  is  equally  obsolete  in  phraseo- 
logy ?  The  letters  of  the  times  hav«  none  of  his  words 
borrowed  of  antiquity,  nor  has  the  printed  proae.  the 
poetry  contradistinguished  from  the  drama,  or  the  drama, 
which  is  always  the  language  of  the  day.    Uis  ant^uated 
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rected  by  Mr.  Blalone,  who  pronounces  it  to  be 
exactly  that  of  his  contemporaries.    His  au- 
tkoritj  is  weighty ;   still,  however,  without 
I'  reriving  the  exploded  error  respecting  Jon- 
I    son's  censure,  one  might  imagine  the  difference 
of  Spenser's  style  from  that  of  Shakspeare's, 
whom  he  so  shortly  preceded,  to  indicate  tliat 
;    his  gothic  subject  and  story  made  him  lean 
;■  towards  words  of  the  elder  time.  At  all  events, 
much  of  his  expression  is  now  become  anti- 
quated ;  though  it  is  beautiful  in  its  antiquity, 
and  like  the  moss  and  ivy  on  some  majestic 
building,  covers  the  fabric  of  his  language  with 
roaianiic  and  venerable  associations. 


n  hiB  choice  not  his  necGfldty.  IIu  Drayton,  or 
DaaW,  or  Perie.SCarlowe,  or  Shalupeare  the  obocure  words 
fMOid  ooBitontly  rccorriog  in  Spenser?  *'Let  others/' 
•ys  Daniel  (the  w^-languaged  Daniel  as  Coleridge  calls 

••  Let  ottiera  lint  of  knights  and  paladinet. 
In  aged  accents  and  untimely  words, 

I  dng  of  Delia  in  the  language  of  those  who  are  about  her 
■nd  of  her  day."  Darenant  is  express  on  the  point,  and 
ipeslu  of  Spenser's  new  grafts  of  oM  withered  words  and 
exploded  expressions.  Surely  the  writers  of  his  own  age 
«tt  keCter  anthoritiea  than  Jdalone,  who  read  verbally  not 
lyiritaally,  and,  emptying  a  commonplace-book  of  obso- 
lete words,  called  upon  us  to  see  in  separate  examples  what 
coQectiTvly  did  not  then  exist.  It  is  easy  to  find  many  of 
ipoMcr'a  CkmMceritms  in  his  contemporaries,  but  they  du 
aoc  crowd  and  characterize  their  writings:  they  tincture, 
bat  they  do  not  colour ;  they  are  there,  but  nut  for  ever 
there. 

BoItoB,  who  wrote  In  1622  of  language  and  style,  speaks 
U>  this  point  in  his  Ilypercritica.  lie  is  recommending 
tntborv  for  imitation  and  study—"  ThoHc  authors  among 
■•.  wbooe  English  hath  in  my  conceit  most  propriety,  and 
kaearert  to  the  phrase  of  court,  and  to  the  speech  used 
anong  the  noble,  and  am<mg  the  better  sort  in  London ; 
tkc  two  aoTcreign  seats,  and  as  it  were  l*arliament  tribu- 
Bds.tDtrytheqiwiitionin.'*  "  In  verse  there  arc,"  he  saj-s, 
"«»  tunhJtk  an  English  Uistorian  with  copy  and  tongue, 
Ed.  Spenser's  Hymna.  I  cannot  advise  the  allowance  of  other 
ti  his  Pocfna.  as  for  practick  English,  no  more  than  I  can 
4i  Jeff.  Chaucer.  Lydgate,  Peirce  Ploughman,  or  Laureat 
ftcHoB.  It  was  laid  as  a  fault  to  the  charge  of  Sallu»t. 
tbat  ho  nsed  some  old  outworn  words,  stolen  out  of  Cato 
his  Books  de  Originibus.  And  for  an  Historian  in  our 
longne  to  arracr  the  like  out  of  those  our  l\>cts  would  be 
aeeoantod  a  foul  oversight    That  therefore  must  not  be. " 

Ixfay  has  a  letter  to  prove  that  the  language  uf  the  age 
k  arver  the  language  of  poetry.  Was  Spenser  behind  or 
AaksiMare  in  advance  ?  Stage  language  must  necessarily 
be  tko  language  of  the  time;  and  Hhakspeare  gives  us 
vsffis  pore  and  neat,  yet  plain  and  custouuuy— the  style 
taat  Ben  JonKm  loved,  the  eldest  of  the  preacnt  and  the 
as»cst  of  the  past — while  Spen^r  fell  back  on  Cliaucer 
■•  '^  WeU  of  English  undefilde, 

as  W  was  pleased  to  express  it  (Sec  Warton's  Essay  on 
fftmstr.rtiLL,  and HaiXAM.  Lit.  Hist.  voL ii.  p.  XtL)  •> The 
iagna^B  of  Spenser,"  says  Ilallam,  **  like  tbat  of  Shok- 
HMMi,  is  an  Instrmnent  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  the 
««k  It  WM  to  pcfform.**] 


His  command  of  imagery  is  wide,  easy,  and 
luxuriant.  He  threw  the  soid  of  harmony  into 
our  verse,  and  made  it  more  warmly,  tenderly, 
and  magnificently  descriptive  than  it  ever  was 
before,  or,  with  a  few  exceptions,  than  it  has 
ever  been  since.  It  must  certainly  be  owned 
that  in  description  he  exhibits  nothing  of  the 
brief  strokes  and  robust  power  which  charao- 
terise  the  very  greatest  poets ;  but  we  shall 
nowhere  find  more  airy  and  expansive  images 
of  visionary  things,  a  sweeter  tone  of  senti- 
ment, or  a  finer  flush  in  the  colours  of  lan- 
guage, than  in  this  Rubens  of  English  poetry. 
His  fancy  teems  exuberantly  in  minuteness  of 
circumstance,  like  a  fertile  soil  sending  bloom 
and  verdure  through  the  utmost  extremities 
of  the  foliage  which  it  nourishes.  On  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  work,  we  cer- 
tainly miss  the  charm  of  strength,  symmetry, 
and  rapid  or  interesting  progress  ;  for,  though 
the  plan  which  the  poet  designed  is  not  com- 
pleted, it  is  easy  to  see  tliat  no  additional 
cantos  could  have  rendered  it  less  perplexed*. 
But  still  there  is  a  richness  in  his  materials, 
even  where  their  coherence  is  loose,  and  their 
disposition  confused.  The  clouds  of  bis  alle- 
gory may  seem  to  spread  into  shapeless  forms, 
but  they  are  still  the  clouds  of  a  glowing  at- 
mosphere. Though  his  story  grows  desultory, 
the  sweetness  and  grace  of  his  manner  still 
abide  by  him.  He  is  like  a  speaker  whoso 
tones  continue  to  be  pleasing,  though  he  may 
speak  too  long  ;  or  like  a  painter  who  makes 
us  forget  the  defect  of  his  design,  by  the  magic 
of  his  colouring.  We  always  rise  from  perus- 
ing him  with  melody  in  the  mind*s  ear,  and 
with  pictures  of  romantic  beauty  impressed  on 
the  imaginationt.  For  these  attractions  **  The 
Fairy  Queen"  will  ever  continue  to  be  resorted 
to  by  the  poetical  student.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, very  popularly  read,  and  seldom  perhaps 
from  beginning  to  end,  even  by  those  who  can 
fully  appreciate  its  beauties.    This  cannot  be 

[♦  Mr.  Campbell  has  given  a  character  of  Spenser,  not 
so  cnthusioMtio  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  m> 
discriminating,  and  in  general  soimd,  that  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  extracting  it  from  hla  Specimens  of  the  British 
Pocls.— IUllam.  Lit.  Hist.  vol.  iL  p.  334.] 

[t  Spenser's  allegorical  htory  reM.>mble8.  mcthinks.  a 
continuance  of  extraordinary  drcamn.— Sim  W.  Davxnant. 

After  my  reading  a  canto  of  Sponsor  two  or  three  dsys 
ago  to  an  old  lady  between  7<)  and  HO,  sho  said  that  1  hod 
been  showing  her  a  colloctiun  of  pictures.  She  said  very 
right.— Pops  to  Spence.'} 
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ascribed  merely  to  its  presenting  a  few  words 
which  are  now  obsolete ;  nor  can  it  be  owing, 
as  has  been  sometimes  alleged,  to  the  tedium 
inseparable  from  protracted  allegory.  Alle- 
gorical fable  may  be  made  entertaining.  With 
every  disadvantage  of  dress  and  language,  the 
humble  John  Bunyan  has  made  this  species  of 
writing  very  amusing.' 

The  reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the  names 
of  Spenser  and  Bunyan  being  brought  forward 
for  a  moment  in  comparison  ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
because  the  humbler  allegorist  is  so  poor  in 
language,  that  his  power  of  interesting  the 
curiosity  is  entitled  to  admiration.  We  are 
told  by  critics  that  the  passions  may  be  alle- 
gorised, but  that  Holiness,  Justice,  and  other 
such  thin  abstractions  of  the  mind,  are  too 
unsubstantial  machinery  for  a  poet ; — yet  wo 
all  know  how  well  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim*s 
Progress  (and  he  was  a  poet  though  he  wrote 
in  prose)  has  managed  such  abstractions  as 
Mercy  and  Fortitude.  In  his  artless  hands, 
those  attributes  cease  to  be  abstractions,  and 
become  our  most  intimate  friends.  Had 
Spenser,  with  all  the  wealth  and  graces  of  his 
fancy,  given  his  story  a  more  implicit  and  ani- 
mated form,  I  cannot  believe  that  there  was 
anything  in  the  nature  of  Ids  machinery  to 
set  bounds  to  his  power  of  enchantment.  Yet, 
delicious  as  his  poetry  is,  his  story,  considered 
as  a  romance,  is  obscure,  intricate,  and  mono- 
tonous. He  translated  entire  cantos  from 
Tasso,  but  adopted  the  wild  and  irregular 
manner  of  Ariosto.  The  difference  is,  that 
Spenser  appears,  like  a  civilised  being,  slow 
and  sometimes  half  forlorn,  in  exploring  an 
uninhabited  country,  while  Ariosto  traverses 
the  regions  of  romance  like  a  hardy  native  of 
its  pathless  wilds.  Hurd  and  others,  who  for- 
bid us  to  judge  of  **  The  Fairy  Queen**  by  the 
test  of  classical  unity,  and  who  compare  it  to 
a  gothic  church,  or  a  gothic  garden,  tell  us 
what  is  little  to  the  purpose.  They  cannot 
persuade  us  that  the  story  is  not  too  intricate 
and  too  diffuse.  The  thread  of  the  narrative 
is  so  entangled,  that  the  poet  saw  the  necessity 
for  explaining  the  design  of  his  poem  in  prose, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  the 
perspicuity  of  a  poetical  design  which  requires 
such  an  explanation  may,  with  no  great  se- 
verity, be  pronounced  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
It  is  degrading  to  poetry,  we  shall  perhaps  be 


told,  to  attach  importance  to  the  mere  story 
which  it  relates.  Certainly  the  poet  is  not  a 
great  one  whose  only  charm  is  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fable ;  but  where  there  is  a  fable, 
it  should  be  perspicuous. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  "  The  Faiiy 
Queen  "  which,  though  not  a  deeply  pervading 
defect,  I  cannot  help  considering  as  an  inci- 
dental blemish  ;  namely,  that  the  allegory  is 
doubled  and  crossed  with  complimentary  allu- 
sions to  living  or  recent  personages,  and  that 
the  agents  are  partly  historical  and  partly 
allego];ical.  In  some  instances  the  characters 
have  a  threefold  allusion.  Gloriana  is  at  once 
an  emblem  of  true  glory,  an  empress  of  fairy- 
land, and  her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  Envy 
is  a  personified  passion,  and  also  a  witch,  and, 
with  no  very  charitable  insinuation,  a  type  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
knight  in  dangerous  distress  is  Henry  IV.  of 
France ;  and  the  knight  of  magnificence.  Prince 
Arthur,  the  son  of  Uther  Pendragon,  an  ancient 
British  hero,  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant 
cause  in  the  Netherlands.  Such  distraction  of 
allegory  cannot  well  be  said  to  make  a  fair 
experiment  of  its  power.  The  poet  may  cover 
his  moral  meaning  under  a  single  and  transpa- 
rent veil  of  fiction ;  but  he  has  no  right  to 
muffle  it  up  in  foldings  which  hide  the  form 
and  symmetry  of  truth. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  I  may  presume  to  mea^ 
sure  the  imperfections  of  so  great  and  vene-^, 
rable  a  genius,  I  think  we  may  say  that,  if  his 
popularity  be  less  than  universal  and  com-' 
plete,  it  is  not  so  much  owing  to  his  obsolete 
language,  nor  to  degeneracy  of  modem  taste, 
nor  to  his  choice  of  allegory  as  a  subject,  as  to 
the  want  of  that  consolidating  and  crowning 
strength,  which  alone  can  establish  works  of 
fiction  in  the  favour  of  all  readers  and  of  all 
ages.  This  want  of  strength,  it  is  but  justice 
to  say,  is  either  solely  or  chiefly  apparent  when 
we  examine  the  entire  structure  of  his  poem, 
or  so  large  a  portion  of  it  as  to  feel  that  it  does 
not  impel  or  sustain  our  curiosity  in  proportion 
to  its  length.  To  the  beauty  of  insulated  pas- 
sages who  can  be  blind?  The  sublime  de- 
scription of  "  Him  vho  with  the  Night  durtt  rids^ 
«  The  House  of  Riches,"  «  The  Canto  of  Jea- 
lousy," "  The  Masque  of  Cupid,"  and  other 
parts,  too  many  to  enumerate,  are  so  splendid, 
that  after  reading  them,  we  feel  it  for  the 
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i  moment  invidious  to  ask  if  they  are  83rmme- 

I'  tricmlly  united  into  a  whole.    Succeeding  gene- 

I   rations  have  acknowledged   the  pathos  and 

;  richness  of  his  strains,  and  the  new  contour 

l<  and  enlarged  dimensions  of  grace  which  he 

gave  to  English  poetry.    He  is  the  poetical 

.1  father  of  a  Milton  and  a  Thomson.    Gray 

habitually  read  him  when  he  wbhed  to  frame 

his  thoughts  for  composition ;  and  there  are  few 

eminent  poets  in  the  language  who  have  not 

been  essentially  indebted  to  him. 

**  Hither,  u  to  their  fountain,  other  stare 
Repair,  and  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light.** 

The  publication  of  "  The  Fairy  Queen,"  and 
the  commencement  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic 
^  career,  may  be  noticed  as  contemporary  events; 
'  for  by  no  supposition  can  Shakspeare's  ap- 
I  pearance  as  a  dramatist  be  traced  higher  than 
;  1&89*,  and  that  of  Spenser's  great  poem  was 
in  the  year  IS90.  I  turn  back  from  that  date 
,  to  an  earlier  period,  when  the  first  lineaments 
,  of  our  regular  drama  began  to  show  them- 
'  selves. 

Before  Elizabeth's  reign  we  had  no  dramatic 

tnthors  more  important  than  Bale  and  Hey- 

vood  the  Epigrammatist.     Bale,  before  the 

titles  of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  well  dia- 

-  tinguished,  had   written   comedies    on  such 

fobjects  as  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and 

..  tke  Passion  and  Sepulture  of  our  Lord.    He 

I  Was,  in  fact,  the  last  of  the  race  of  mystery- 

I  writers.    Both  Bale  and  Heywood  died  about 

I  tke  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  flou- 

mhed  (if  such  a  word  can  be  applied  to  them) 

is  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    Until 

tke  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  public  was  contented 

with  mysteries,  moralities,  or  interludes,  too 

bamble  to  deserve  the  name  of  comedy.    The 

£nt  of  these,  the  mysteries,  originated  almost 

ss  early  as  the  Conquest,  in  shows  given  by 

'  the  church  to  the  people.    The  moralities  t, 

which  were  chiefly  allegorical,  probably  arose 

shout  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 


[•  It  Is  clear  that  before  loMl.  or  even  WJ2,  tShakcpearc 
hai  IM  eelcbrity  ns  n  writer  of  plnys ;  he  niiist,  therefore, 
|ys«r  bvvn  raluable  to  the  theatre  chiefly  as  an  actnr ;  and 
if  this  was  tl>e  case,  namely,  that  he  speedily  trodo  the 
«afc  with  enfoe  respectability,  Mr.  Rowc's  tradition  that 
he  was  at  first  admitted  in  a  moan  capacity  must  be  taken 
with  a  boshsi  of  doubt.— Campbell,  Li/e  qf  Shaktjxare, 
Saa.  lt».  p.  zzii  ] 

{t  The  Jfjtfr«rr/#  Mr.  Collier  would  have  called  Miracle- 
Ptafi,  aad  the  MmraiitUt,  MaraU  or  Moral-PUys.] 


tho  interludes  became  prevalent  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  J 

Lord  Sackville's  Gorboduc,  first  represented 
in  1561-2,  and  Still's  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle, 
about  1666,  were  the  earliest,  though  faint, 
draughts  of  our  regular  tragedy  and  comedy§. 
They  did  not,  however,  immediately  supersede 
the  taste  for  the  allegorical  moralities.  Sack- 
ville  even  introduced  dumb  show  in  his  tragedy 
to  explain  the  piece,  and  he  was  not  the  last 
of  the  old  dramatists  who  did  so.  One  might 
conceive  the  explanation  of  allegory  by  real 
personages  to  be  a  natural  complaisance  to  an 
audience ;  but  there  is  something  peculiarly 
ingenious  in  making  allegory  explain  reality, 
and  the  dumb  interpret  for  those  who  could 
speak.  In  reviewing  the  rise  of  the  drama. 
Grammar  Gurton's  Needle,  and  Sackville's  Gor^ 
boduc,  form  convenient  resting-places  for  the 
memory ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  their  supe- 
riority over  the  mysteries  and  moralities  be 
half  so  great  as  their  real  distance  from  an 
affecting  tragedy,  or  an  exhilarating  comedy. 
The  main  incident  in  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle 
is  the  loss  of  a  needle  in  a  man's  small-clothesH. 

t  Warton  also  mentions  Rastell,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  printer ;  but  who  is  beliered 
by  the  historian  of  our  poetry  to  have  been  also  an  author, 
and  to  have  made  tho  moralities  in  some  degree  the  vehicle 
of  science  and  philosophy.  He  published  [about  1A19]  a 
new  interlude  on  The  Nature  of  the  Four  Elements,  in 
which  The  Tracts  of  America  lately  discovered  and  the 
manners  of  the  natives  are  described.— (See  Collier's 
AnnaU,  voL  ii.  p.  319.] 

C  {  Sack  ville  became  a  statesman,  and  forsook  the  pleasant 
paths  of  poetry ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  encouraged  it 
in  others ;  for  in  an  age  rife  with  poetical  commendations 
he  seems  to  have  drawn  but  one  solitary  sonnet,  and  that 
attached  to  a  book  where  praises  were  made  cheap—"  The 
Faerie  Queene."  He  died,  and  received  a  funeral  sermon 
from  Abbot,  but  no  tears  of  regret  from  the  Muses ;— he 
who  should  have  been  a  second  Pembroko  or  Southampton. 
Still  took  to  the  church  and  became  a  bishop— but  not 
before  thecroatorof  our  comedy  had  written  a  supplicatory 
letter  that,  for  acting  at  Cambridge,  a  Latin  play  should 
be  preferred  to  an  English  one.] 

[I  Speaking  of  Gammer  Ourton,  Scott  writes,  *'  It  is  a 
piece  of  low  humour ;  the  whole  Jest  turning  upon  the  loss 
and  the  recovery  of  the  needle  with  which  Gammer  Gur- 
ton  was  to  repair  the  breeches  of  her  man  Hodge ;  but  in 
point  of  manners,  it  is  a  groat  curiosity,  as  the  carta 
tupelUx  of  our  ancestors  is  scarcely  anywhere  ao  well 
described."  "  The  unity,"  he  continues,  ••  of  time,  place, 
and  action,  are  observed  through  the  piny,  with  an  ac- 
curacy of  which  Franco  might  be  jcahms."  And  adds, 
alluding  to  Gorboduc,  "  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  earliest 
RngliiJi  tragedy  and  comedy  are  both  works  of  considerable 
merit ;  tliat  each  partakes  of  the  distinct  character  of  its 
class;  that  the  tragedy  is  without  intermixture  of  comedy ; 
the  oomedy  without  any  intermixture  of  tragedy."— .V>>c. 
Prose  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  333.] 
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Gorboduc  has  no  interesting  plot  or  impas- 
sioned dialogue ;  but  it  dignified  the  stage  with 
moral  reflection  and  stately  measure.  It  first 
introduced  black  verse  instead  of  ballad  rhymes 
in  the  drama.  (Jascoigne  gave  a  farther  popu- 
larity to  blank  verse  by  his  paraphrase  of 
Jocasta,  from  Euripides,  which  appeared  in 
1666.  The  same  author's  "  Supposes,"  trans- 
lated from  Ariosto,  was  our  earliest  prose 
comedy.  Its  dialogue  is  easy  and  spirited. 
EdwaVd's  Pah>mon  and  Arcite  was  acted  in 
the  same  year,  to  the  great  admiration  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  called  the  author  into  her  pre- 
sence, and  complimented  him  on  having  justly 
drawn  the  character  of  a  genuine  lover. 

Ten  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  translated 
into  English  verse  at  dififerent  times,  and  by 
different  authors,  before  the  year  1581.  One 
of  these  translators  was  Alexander  Neyvile, 
afterwards  secretary  to  Archbishop  Parker, 
whose  Oedipus  came  out  as  early  as  1563 ;  and 
though  he  was  but  a  youth  of  nineteen,  his 
style  has  considerable  beauty.  The  following 
lines,  which  open  the  first  act,  may  serve  as  a 
specimen. 

'*  The  night  is  gone,  and  dreadful  day  begins  at  length  t* 

appear. 
And  Phsbus,  all  bedimm'd  with  clouds,  himself  aloft  doth 

rear; 
And,  gliding  forth,  with  deadly  hue  and  doleftd  blaze  in 

skies. 
Doth  bear  great  terror  and  dismay  to  the  beholder's  eyes. 
Now  shall  the  houses  void  be  seen,  with  plague  devoured 

quite. 
And  slaughter  which  the  night  hath  made  shall  day  bring 

forth  to  light 
Doth  any  man  in  princely  thrones  rejoice  ?    O  brittle  Joy ! 
How  many  ills,  how  fair  a  face,  and  yet  how  much  annoy 
In  thee  doth  lurk,  and  hidden  lies  what  heaps  of  endless 

strife! 
They  Judge  amiss,  that  deem  the  Prince  to  have  the  happy 

life." 

In  1668  was  produced  the  tragedy  of  **  Tan- 
''  crcd  and  Sigismunda,"  by  Robert  Wilmot,  and 
four  other  students  of  the  Inner  Temple.  It 
is  reprinted  in  Reed's  plays  ;  but  that  reprint 
is  taken  not  from  the  first  edition,  but  from 
one  greatly  polished  and  amended  in  1592^. 
!  Considered  as  a  piece  coming  within  the  verge 
of  Shakspeare's  age,  it  ceases  to  be  wonderful. 
Immediately  subsequent  to  these  writers  we 
meet  with  several  obscure  and  uninteresting 
dramatic  names,  among  which  is  that  of  Whet- 

[♦  Newljf  rfvivtd^  and  polished  according  to  the  decorum 
(if  these  days.  That  is.  as  Mr.  Collier  supposes,  by  tlie 
removal  of  the  rhymes  to  a  blank- verse  fashion.] 


t  In  the  title-page  it  is  denominated  *•  A  lamentabto 
Tragedy,  mixed  full  of  pleasant  Mirth." 

IX  The  Tamerlanes  and  Tamer-chams  of  the  late  age 
had  nothing  in  them  but  the  scenical  strutting,  and  fuiioas 
vociferation,  to  warrant  them  to  the  ignorant  gapera.— 
Bkn  Jonson.   (Gifordf  vol.  ix.  p.  180.) 

I  suspect  that  Shakspoare  confounded  ^iii^  Cambgtei 
with  A*i«<7  Darius.  Faldtaff's  solemn  fustian  bears  not 
the  slightest  resemblance,  cither  in  metro  or  in  matter, 
to  the  vein  of  King  Cambyscs.  Kynp  Daryus,  whose 
doltful strain  is  here  burlesqued,  wasa  pithieand  plesmmt 
Enterlude,  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  rixteenth 
century.— G I PTORD.  Note  on  Jonsou's  Poetaster,  Workg, 
vol.  ii.  p  455.] 

[§  The  stage  direction  excites  a  smile.  Flea  him  weilk  a 
false  skin.'} 


stone,  the  author  of  '^  Promos  and  Cassandra," 
[1578],  in  which  piece  there  is  a  partial  anti- 
cipation of  the  plot  of  Shakspeare's  Measure 
for  Measure.  Another  is  that  of  Preston, 
whose  tragedy  of  Cambysest  is  alluded  to  by 
Shakspeare,  when  Falstafi^  calls  for  a  cup  of 
sack,  that  he  may  weep  "  in  King  Cambyses* 
veinj."  There  is,  indeed,  matter  for  weeping 
in  this  tragedy;  for,  in  the  course  of  it,  an 
elderly  gentleman  is  flayed  alive.  To  make 
the  skinning  more  pathetic,  his  own  son  is 
witness  to  it,  and  exclaims, 

**  What  child  is  he  of  Nature's  mould  oonld  bide  the  same 

to  see. 
His  father  fleaed  in  this  wise  ?    O  how  It  grievetb  me  1** 

It  may  comfort  the  reader  to  know  that  this  j 
theatric  decortication  was  meant  to  be  allego- 
rical; and  we  may  believe  that  it  was  per- 
formed with  no  degree  of  stage  illusion  that 
could  deeply  affect  the  spectators . 

In  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  come  to  a  period  when  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  theatrical  entertainments 
produced  play-writers  by  profession.  The 
earliest  of  these  appears  to  have  been  George 
Peele,  who  was  the  city  poet  and  conductor  of 
the  civil  pageants.  Ilis  ^  Arraignment  of 
Paris*'  came  out  in  1584.  Nash  calls  him  an 
Atlas  in  poetry.  Unless  we  make  allowance 
for  his  antiquity,  the  expression  will  appear 
hyperbolical ;  but,  with  that  allowance,  we 
may  justly  cherish  the  memory  of  Peele  as 
the  oldest  genuine  dramatic  poet  of  our  lan- 
guage. His  *<  David  and  Bethsabe"  is  the 
earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  that 
can  be  traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry.  His 
fancy  is  rich  and  his  feeling  tender,  and  his 
conceptions  of  dramatic  character  have  no  in- 
considerable mixture  of  solid  veracity  and 
ideal  beauty.    There  is  no  such  sweetness  of 
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▼enificatioii  and  imagery  to  be  found  in  our 
blank  vene  anterior  to  Shakspeare*.    David*8 
cbaracter — the  traits  both  of  his  guilt  and  sen- 
sibilitj — his  passion  for  Bethsabe — his  art  in 
inflaming  the  military  ambition  of  Urias,  and 
his  grief  for  Absalom,  are  delineated  with  no 
n&lgar  skill.    The  luxuriant  image  of  Beth- 
sabe is  introduced  by  these  lines : 
Cone  ViBtle  Zephyr,  trick'd  with  those  porf tunes 
That  cnt  in  Eden  swecten'd  Adam's  lore, 
And  etroke  my  boMvi  with  thy  gentle  fan : 
Thia  ^ade.  ■on-proof,  ia  yet  no  proof  for  thee. 
Tby  body,  anoother  than  this  wavelcaa  spring. 
And  pmr  than  the  substance  of  the  same. 
Csn  creep  through  that  his  lances  cannot  pierce. 
Tboa  and  thy  sifttcr,  soft  and  sacred  Air, 
Goddess  of  life,  and  goremeas  of  health, 
Kaepaovsry  fountain  fkesh.  and  arbour  sweet. 
!Co  teaaen  gate  her  passage  can  refuse, 
Xor  busby  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  breath : 
Then  deck  tliee  witli  thy  loose  delightsome  robes, 
And  en  tliy  wings  bring  delicate  perfumes. 
To  play  the  wantcm  with  us  through  the  leaves. 
Dmrui.  What  tunee,  wliat  words,  what  looks,  whnt 
wonders  pierce 
My  BBol,  fnoensed  with  a  sudden  Are  ? 
What  tree,  what  shade,  what  spring,  what  paradise, 
Esjoys  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  dame  ? 
Flrir  Era,  placed  in  perfect  happiness, 
Lcadtef  her  praise-notes  to  the  liberal  heavens, 
Mrook  with  the  accents  of  archangels'  tunes, 
Wrougbt  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's  thoughts. 
Than  this  fair  woman's  words  and  notes  to  mine. 
ItMj  that  sweet  plain,  that  bears  her  pleasant  weight, 
Be  Hill  cnamell'd  with  discolour'd  flowers ! 
That  preciooa  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold ; 
Aad,  for  tb«  pebble,  lei  the  silver  streams 
flsy  upoD  rubies,  sapphires,  ehrysolites ; 
The  brims  let  be  embraced  with  golden  curls 
Of  ■»««.  that  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make ; 
Pbrjoy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse 
Let  aU  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower 
har  manna  every  mom  instead  of  dew. 
•  a  *  «  * 

Joab  thus  describes  the  glory  of  David  : 
s  and  bright  is  he  among  the  tribes ; 

I  the  sun.  attired  in  glistering  robe, 

landnf  fimn  his  oriental  gate. 
4aA,  bridcgroooi-llke,  hurls  through  the  gloomy  air 
Bis  mUant  beams :  such  doth  King  David  show, 
Crawv'd  with  the  honour  of  his  enemies'  town, 
flUalttf  in  riches  lilce  the  Armament, 
The  starry  vault  that  overhangs  the  earth ; 
Kslaokctb  David.  King  of  IsraeL 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy,  when  David 
fiTMi  way  to  liis  ^cf  for  Absalom,  he  is  roused 

L«  Mr.  Uyre,  in  his  edition  of  Peele,  has  quoted  this  pas- 

wnsfram  Mr.  Campbell,  *'  a  critic."  he  styles  him,  *'  who 

IS  by  BO  means  snhJect  to  the  pardonable  weakness  of 

disavreriaf  bsaoties  in  trtrif  writer  of  the  olden  time." 

MUviU. 

It  Is  qwAmd  too  by  Mr.  IlaUam  ( Lit  HUt.  voL  U.  p. 378), 

,  whs  eonenrs  with  Mr.  ColUer  in  thinking  theso  oompli* 

'.  aaatsczccnrfveL] 


with  great  dignity  and  energy  by  the  speech 
of  Joab.  When  informed  by  Joab  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  David  exclaims  : 

David,  Thou  man  of  blood  !  thou  sepulchre  of  death ! 
Whose  marble  breast  entombs  my  bowels  quick. 
Did  I  not  charge  thee,  nay,  entreat  thy  hand. 
Even  for  my  sake,  to  spare  my  Absalom  ? 
And  hast  thou  now,  in  spite  of  David's  health. 
And  scorn  to  do  my  heart  some  happiness. 
Given  him  the  sword,  and  spilt  his  purple  soul  ? 

Joah.  What !  irks  it  David,  that  he  victor  breathes. 
That  Jnda,  and  the  fields  of  Israel 
Should  cleanse  their  faces  from  their  chQdren's  blood  ? 
What !  art  thou  weary  of  thy  royal  rule? 
Is  Israel's  throne  a  serpent  in  thine  eyes. 
And  he  that  set  thee  there,  so  far  from  thanks. 
That  thou  must  curse  his  servant  for  his  sake  ? 
Ifast  thou  not  said,  that,  as  the  morning  light. 
The  cloudless  morning,  so  should  be  thine  house. 
And  not  as  flowers,  by  tho  brightest  rain. 
Which  grow  up  quickly,  and  as  quickly  fade? 
Hast  thou  not  said,  the  wicked  are  as  thorns. 
That  cannot  be  preserved  with  the  hand ; 
And  that  the  man  shall  touch  them  must  be  arm'd 
With  coats  of  iron,  and  garments  made  of  steel. 
Or  with  the  shaft  of  a  defenoed  spear  ? 
And  art  thou  angry  he  is  now  cut  off, 
That  led  tho  guiltless  swarming  to  their  deaths. 
And  was  more  wicked  than  an  host  of  men  ? 
Advance  thee  from  thy  melancholy  den. 
And  deck  thy  body  with  thy  blisbful  robes. 
Or,  by  the  Lord  tliat  sways  tho  Heaven,  I  swear, 
I'll  lead  thine  armies  to  another  king. 
Shall  cbvcr  them  fur  their  princely  chivalry ; 
And  not  sit  daunted,  frowning  in  tho  dark. 
When  his  fair  looks,  with  oil  and  wine  rcfresh'd. 
Should  dart  into  their  bosoms  gladsome  beams. 
And  fill  their  stomachs  with  triumphant  feasts ; 
Tliat,  when  elsewhere  stem  War  shaU  sound  his  trump, 
And  call  another  battle  to  the  field. 
Fame  still  may  bring  thy  valiant  soldiers  home. 
And  for  their  service  happily  confess 
She  wanted  worthy  trumps  to  sound  their  prowess ; 
Take  thou  this  course,  and  live ;— .A</'u/r,  and  dU. 

Lyly,  Peele,  Greene,  Kyd,  Nash,  Lodge,  and 
Marlowe,  were  the  other  writers  for  our  early 
stage,  a  part  of  whose  career  preceded  that  of 
Shakspeare  *.    Lyly,  whose  dramatic  language 

[t  An  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  in  Shakspeare's 
literary  history,  is  the  state  of  our  dramatic  poetry  when 
he  began  to  alter  and  originate  English  plays.  Before 
his  time  mere  mysteries  and  miracle  plays,  in  which 
Adam  and  Eve  appeared  naked,  in  which  the  devil  dis- 
played his  horns  and  toil,  and  in  which  Noah's  wife  boxed 
the  patriarch's  cars  before  entering  the  ark.  had  fallen 
comparatively  into  diitusc,  afttr  a  popularity  of  four 
centuries:  and,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  cleiigy  were  forbidden  by  onlen  from  Rome  to  per- 
form in  them.  Meanwhile  "Moralities,"  which  had 
made  their  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  fiftcoith 
century,  were  al*o  hastening  their  retreat,  as  well  as 
I  those  pageants  and  masques  in  honour  of  royalty,  which 
:  nevertheless  aided  the  introduction  of  the  dranuL  But  we 
!  owe  our  fir»t  regular  dramas  to  the  universities,  the  inns 
of  court,  and  public  seminaries.    Tho  scholars  of  thcso 
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is  proee,  has  traits  of  genius  which  we  should 
not  expect  from  his  generally  depraved  taste, 
and  he  has  several  graceful  interspersions  of 
**  sweet  lyric  song."  But  his  manner,  on  the 
whole,  is  Mtiited,  "  Brave  Marlowe,  bathed  in 
the  Thespian  springs*,"  of  whose  "mighty 
muse "  Ben  Jonson  himself  speaks  reveren- 
tially, had  powers  of  no  ordinary  class,  and 
even  ventured  a  few  steps  into  the  pathless 
sublime.  But  his  pathos  is  dreary,  and  the 
terrors  of  his  Muse  remind  us  more  of  Mi- 
nerva's gorgon  than  her  countenance.  The 
first  sober  and  cold  school  of  tragedy,  which 
began  with  Lord  Sackville*s  Gorboduc,  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  headlong  extravagance. 
Kyd's  bombast  was  proverbial  in  his  own  day. 
With  him  the  genius  of  tragedy  might  be  said 
to  have  run  mad  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  of  one 
work,  the  joint  production  of  Greene  and 
Lodge,  to  have  hardly  recovered  her  wits  in 
the  company  of  those  authors.  The  piece  to 
which  I  allude  is  entitled  **  A  Looking-glass 
for  London  "  [1594].    There,  the  Tamburlane 

establbhxnenta  engaged  in  free  trandaiiona  of  classical 
dramatists,  though  with  so  little  taste,  that  Beneoa  was 
one  of  their  favourites.  They  caught  the  coldness  of  that 
model,  howerer,  without  the  feeblest  trace  of  his  slender 
graces ;  they  looked  at  the  ancients  without  understand- 
ing them  ;  and  they  brought  to  their  plots  neither  unity, 
design,  nor  affecting  interest.  There  is  a  general  simila- 
rity among  all  the  plays  that  preceded  Shakspeare  in 
their  ill-conceiyed  plots,  in  the  bombast  and  dulneas  of 
tragedy,  and  in  the  vulgar  buffoonery  of  comedy. 

Of  our  great  Poet's  immediate  predecessors,  tlie  most 
distinguished  were  Lyiy,  Pcele,  Greene,  Kyd,  Nash,  Lodge, 
and  Marlowe.  Lyly  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  poetry, 
for  we  have  some  pleasing  lyrical  verses  by  him ;  but  In 
the  drama  he  is  cold,  mythological,  and  conceited,  and 
he  even  polluted  for  a  time  the  Juvenile  age  of  our 
literature  with  his  abominable  Euphuism.  Peele  has  left 
some  melodious  and  fanciful  passages  in  his  *'  David  and 
Bethsabe.**  Greene  is  not  unjustly  praised  for  his  comedy 
*  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay."  Kyd's  **  Spanish 
Tragedy**  was  at  first  admired,  but,  subsequently,  quoted 
only  for  Its  samples  of  the  mock  sublime.  Nash  wrote  no 
poetry  except  for  the  stai^e ;  but  he  is  a  poor  dramatic  poet 
— though  his  prose  satires  are  remarkably  powcrfuL  Lodge 
was  not  much  happier  on  the  stage  than  Nash  ;  his  prose 
works  are  not  very  valuable ;  but  he  wrote  one  satire  in 
verse  of  considerable  merit,  and  various  graceful  little 
lyrics.  Mariowe  was  the  only  great  man  among  Shak- 
speare's  precursors;  his  conceptions  were  strong  and 
original;  his  intellect  grasped  his  subject  as  a  whole :  no 
doubt  he  dislocated  the  thews  of  his  language  by  over- 
strained efforts  at  the  show  of  strength,  but  he  delineated 
character  with  a  degree  of  truth  unknown  to  his  prede- 
cessors: his  '*  Edward  the  Second  "  is  pathetic ;  and  his 
**  Faustus "  has  real  grandeur.  If  Marlowe  had  lived, 
Shakspeare  might  have  hail  something  like  a  competitor. 
— Campbcll.  Life  0/ Shakspeare ^  p.  xziii.] 
[*  Drayton.] 


of  Kyd  is  fairly  rivalled  in  rant  and  blasphemy 
by  the  hero  Rasni,  King  of  Nineveh,  who 
boasts 

"  Great  Jewry's  God,  that  foil'd  stout  Benhadab. 
Could  not  rebate  the  strength  that  Rasni  brought ; 
For  be  he  God  in  Heaven,  yet  viceroys  know 
Rasni  is  God  on  earth,  and  none  but  he." 

In  the  course  of  the  play,  the  imperial  swag- 
gerer marries  his  own  sister,  who  is  quite  as 
consequential  a  character  as  himself;  but  find- 
ing her  struck  dead  by  lightning,  he  deigns  to 
espouse  her  lady-in-waiting,  and  is  finally  con- 
verted after  his  wedding,  by  Jonah,  who  soon 
afterwards  arrives  at  Nineveh.  It  would  be 
perhaps  unfair,  however,  to  assume  this  tra- 
gedy as  a  fair  test  of  the  dramatic  talents  of 
either  Greene  or  Lodge.  Ritson  recommended 
the  dramas  of  Greene  as  well  worthy  of  being 
collected.  The  taste  of  that  antiquary  was  not 
exquisite,  but  his  knowledge  may  entitle  his 
opinion  to  consideration  f. 

Among  these  precursors  of  Shakspeare  we 
may  trace,  in  Peele  and  Marlowe,  a  pleasing 
dawn  of  the  drama,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
a  dawn  corresponding  to  so  bright  a  sunrise 
as  the  appearance  of  his  mighty  genius.  He 
created  our  romantic  drama,  or  if  the  assertion 
is  to  be  qualified,  it  requires  but  a  small  quali- 
fication^.   There   were,   undoubtedly,   prior 

[t  His  Dramas  and  Poems  were  printed  together  in  18SI 
by  Mr.  Dycc.    "  In  richness  of  fancy  Greene."  says  Mr. 
Dyce.  "is  inferior  to  Peele;  and  with  the  exception  of 
his  amusing  comedy  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungap, 
there  is.  perhaps,  but  little  to  admire  in  his  dnunatio 
productions.**] 
[t  Untaught,  unpracticed,  in  a  barbarous  age. 
I  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage,— 
And  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  store. 
Twos  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more. 

.Drtobn  qf  Shakspeare, 
The  English  stage  might  be  considered  equally  without 
rule  and  without  model  when  Shakspeare  arose.    The 
effect  of  the  genius  of  an  individual  upon  the  ta»te  of  a 
nation  is  mighty ;  but  that  genius,  in  its  turn,  is  formed 
according  to  the  opinions  prevalent  at  the  period  when  it 
'  comes  into  existence.    Such  was  the  case  with  Shakspeare. 
.  Had  he  received  an  education  more  extensive,  and  pot* 
,  sessed  a  taste  refined  by  the  classical  models,  it  is  probalde 
I  that  he  also,  in  admiration  of  the  ancient  Drama,  might 
'  have  mistaken  the  form  for  the  essence,  and  subecribed  to 
those  rules  which  had  produced  such  masterpieces  of  art. 
I  Fortunately  for  the  full  exertion  of  a  genius,  as  compre- 
hensive and  versatile  as  intense  and  powerful.  Shakspeare 
had  no  access  to  any  models  of  which  the  commanding 
merit  might  have  controlled  and  limited  his  own  exertions. 
He  followed  tho  path  which  a  nameless  crowd  of  obeeore 
writers  had  trodden  before  him  ;  but  he  moved  in  it  with 
;  the  grace  and  majestic  step  of  a  being  of  a  superior  furder ; 
j  and  vindicated  for  over  the  British  theatre  from  a  pedantie 
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occupants  of  the  dramatic  ground  in  our  lan- 
guage ;  but  they  appear  only  like  unproeperous 
settlers  on  the  patches  and  skirts  cf  a  wilder- 
ness, which  he  converted  into  a  garden.  He 
is,  therefore,  never  compared  with  his  native 
predecessors.  Criticism  goes  back  for  names 
worthy  of  being  put  in  competition  with  his, 
to  the  first  great  masters  of  dramatic  inven- 
tion ;  and  even  in  the  points  of  dissimilarity 
between  them  and  him,  discovers  some  of  the 
highest  indications  of  his  genius.  Compared 
with  the  classical  composers  of  antiquity,  he 
is  to  our  conceptions  nearer  the  character  of 
a  universal  poet ;  more  acquainted  with  man 
in  the  real  world,  and  more  terrific  and  be- 
witching in  the  preternatural.  He  expanded 
the  magic  circle  of  the  drama  beyond  the  li- 
mits that  belonged  to  it  in  antiquity  ;  made  it 
embrace  more  time  and  locality ;  filled  it  with 
larger  business  and  action— with  vicissitudes  of 
gay  and  serious  emotion,  which  classical  taste 
had  kept  divided — with  characters  which  deve- 
loped humanity  in  stronger  lights  and  subtler 
movements — and  with  a  language  more  wildly, 
more  playfully  diversified  by  fancy  and  passion, 
than  was  ever  spoken  on  any  stag^.  Like 
Nature  herself,  he  presents  alternations  of  the 
gay  and  the  tragic  ;  and  his  mutability,  like  the 
suspense  and  precariousness  of  real  existence, 
oft«n  deepens  the  force  of  our  impressions. 
He  converted  imitation  into  illusion.  To  say 
that,  magician  as  he  was,  he  was  not  faultless, 
is  only  to  recal  the  fiat  and  stale  truism,  that 
everything  human  is  imperfect.  But  how  to 
estimate  his  imperfections  *  I    To  praise  him 

restriction  to  claasioal  rule.  Nothing  went  before  Shak- 
Bpeare  which  in  any  respect  was  fit  to  fix  and  stamp  the 
character  of  a  national  Dnuna ;  and  certainly  no  one  will 
succeed  him  capable  of  eiftabliBhing,  by  mere  aathority, 
a  form  more  restricted  than  that  which  Shakspeare  used. 
— Sia  Waltbk  Scott,  MUc.  Pr.  Wortu,  vol.  ili.  p.  336. 

Shakspeare  began  his  literary  career  by  alterations  and 
adaptations  of  former  dramas  and  copyright  pieces  to  more 
popular  and  poetical  purposes.  He  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended his  desire  for  emendation  to  the  works  of  living 
writers;  and,  taught  by  nature,  to  have  done  for  the  writ- 
ings of  University  Men  what  Pope  did  (with  equal 
offence)  for  the  rhymes  and  lines  of  Wyoherley.  It  was 
the  common  practice  of  his  age  to  call  in  the  pen  of 
a  living  writer  to  aid  with  additions  the  Muse  of  a  fellow 
dramatist.  He  soon,  however,  learned  to  depend  on  his 
own  myriad-minded  genius,  on  bis  own  thousand- 
tongued  souL] 

[•He  (Shakspeare)  was  the  man  who  of  all  modem, 
and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  pre- 
sent to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously  but  luckily: 


is  easy — Infcu^i  catua  ouitii  licet  ttte  diterto — But 
to  make  a  special,  full,  and  accurate  estimate 
of  his  imperfections  would  require  a  delicate 
and  comprehensive  discrimination,  and  an  au- 
thority which  are  almost  as  seldom  imited  in 
one  man  as  the  powers  of  Shakspeare  himself. 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  world.  The  magnitude 
of  his  genius  puts  it  beyond  all  private  opinion 
to  set  defined  limits  to  the  admiration  which  is 
due  to  it.  We  know,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
sum  of  blemishes  to  be  deducted  from  his 
merits  is  not  great  f,  and  we  should  scarcely 
be  thankful  to  one  who  should  be  anxious  to 
make  it.  No  other  poet  triumplis  so  anoma- 
lously over  eccentricities  and  peculiarities  in 
composition  which  would  appear  blemishes  in 
others ;  so  that  his  blemishes  and  beauties 
have  an  affinity  which  we  are  jealous  of  trust- 
ing any  hand  with  the  task  of  separating.  We 
dread  the  interference  of  criticism  with  a  fas- 
cination so  often  inexplicable  by  critical  laws, 
and  justly  apprehend  that  any  man  in  stand- 
ing between  us  and  Shakspeare  may  show  for 
pretended  spots  upon  his  disk  only  the  shadows 
of  his  own  opacity. 

Still  it  is  not  a  part  even  of  that  enthusiastio 
creed,  to  believe  that  he  has  no  excessive  mix- 
ture of  the  tragic  and  comic,  no  blemishes  of 
language  in  the  elliptical  throng  and  impatient 
pressure  of  his  images,  no  irregularities  of 
plot  and  action,  which  another  Shakspeare 
would  avoid,  if  "  nature  had  not  broken  the 
mould  in  which  she  made  him,"  or  if  he 
should  come  back  into  the  world  to  blend  ex- 
perience with  inspiration  t- 

when  he  describes  anything,  you  more  than  6ee  it,  you 
feel  it  too.    Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learn- 
ing, give  him  the  greater  commendation  :   he  was  natu- 
rally learned;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to 
read  nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there. 
I  cannot  say  he    is  everywhere  alike ;   were  he  so,  I 
should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest 
of  mankind.    He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid;  his  comic 
!  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into 
I  bombast.    But  he  is  always  great,  when  great  occasion  is 
presented  to  him ;  no  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  sub- 
:  Ject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high 
above  the  rest  of  poets- 
Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  vibuma  cupressi. 

DavDCN.] 
[t  If  Shakspeare's  embroideries  were  burnt  down,  there 
would  still  be  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  melting-pot. — 
Drydkn,  Malone,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.] 

1%  Of  the  learning  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Campbell  says 
elsewhere:  "There  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  lighted  up  his 
glorious  fancy  at  the  lamp  of  classical  mythology : — 
nyi>erion's  curls— the  front  of  Jove  himself, 
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The  bare  name  of  the  dramatic  nnities  is  apt 
to  excite  revolting  ideas  of  pedantry,  arts  of 
poetry,  and  French  criticism.  With  none  of 
these  do  I  wish  to  annoy  the  reader.  I  con- 
ceive that  it  may  be  said  of  those  unities  as  of 
fire  and  water,  that  they  are  good  servants  but 
bad  masters.  In  perfect  rigour  they  were  never 
imposed  by  the  Greeks,  and  they  would  be 
still  heavier  shackles  if  they  were  closely 
riveted  on  our  own  drama.  It  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  confine  dramatic  action  liter- 
ally and  immoveably  to  one  spot,  or  its  ima- 
ginary time  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  repre- 
sented. On  the  other  hand,  dramatic  time  and 
place  cannot  surely  admit  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion. It  would  be  better,  for  the  sake  of  illu- 
sion and  probability*,  to  change  the  scene 
from  Windsor  to  London,  than  from  London 
to  Pekin  ;  it  would  look*  more  like  reality  if  a 
messenger,  who  went  and  returned  in  the 
course  of  the  play,  told  us  of  having  performed 
a  journey  of  ten  or  twenty,  rather  than  of  a 
thousand  miles  ;  and  if  the  spectator  had  nei- 
ther that  nor  any  other  circumstance  to  make 
him  ask  how  so  much  could  be  performed  in 
80  short  a  time. 

In  an  abstract  view  of  dramatic  art,  its 
principles  must  appear  to  lie  nearer  to  unity 
than  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  disunion,  in 
our  conceptions  of  time  and  place.  Giving 
up  the  law  of  unity  in  its  literal  rigour,  there 
is  still  a  latitude  of  its  application  which 
may  preserve  proportion  and  harmony  in  the 
drama  t. 

The  brilliant  and  able  Schlegel  has  traced 
the  principles  of  what  he  denominates  the  ro- 

An  eye  like  Murs  to  threftten  and  command ; 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill— 
Who  can  read  these  lines  without  perceiving  that  Shak- 
speare  had  imbibed  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  Pagan 
mythology  than  a  thousand  pedants  could  have  imbibed 
in  their  whole  lives?  "—Life  qf  Shaktptare,  p.  xvi.] 

*  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  with  regard  to  local  unity  in 
the  drama,  that  we  can  as  easily  imagine  ourselves  in  one 
place  as  another.  So  we  can.  at  the  beginning  of  a  play ; 
but  having  taken  our  imaginary  station  with  the  poet  in 
one  country,  I  do  not  believe  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  we 
change  into  a  different  one  with  perfect  facility  to  the 
imagination.  Lay  the  first  act  in  Europe,  and  we  sorely  do 
not  naturally  expect  to  find  the  second  In  America. 

[t  For  some  admirable  remarks  on  dramatic  unities, 
tee  Scott's  EsMjf  on  the  Drama  {Mite.  Pr.  Works ,  vol.  vL 
p.  2iNI-321).  I>r.  Johnson  has  numerous  obligations  to  an 
excellent  paper  of  Farquhar^;  a  fact  not  generally  enough 
known.] 


nuintic,  in  opposition  to  the  classical  drama ; 
and  conceives  that  Shakspeare's  theatre,  when 
tried  by  those  principles,  will  be  found  not  to 
have  violated  any  of  the  unities,  if  they  are 
lai^ly  and  liberally  understood.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Schlegel's  criticism  will  be 
found  to  have  proved  this  point  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  works  of  our  mighty  poet. 
There  are  traits,  however,  in  Shakspeare, 
which,  I  must  own,  appear  to  my  humble  judg- 
ment incapable  of  being  illustrated  by  any 
system  or  principles  of  art.  I  do  not  allude 
to  his  historical  plays,  which,  expressly  from 
being  historical,  may  be  called  a  privileged 
class.  But  in  tliose  of  purer  fiction,  it  strikes 
me  that  there  are  licences  conceded  indeed  to 
imagination's  **  chartered  libertine,"  but  ano- 
malous with  regard  to  anything  which  can  be 
recognised  as  principles  in  dramatic  art.  When 
Perdita,  for  instance,  grows  from  the  cradle  to 
the  marriage  altar  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
I  can  perceive  no  unity  in  the  design  of  the 
piece,  and  take  refuge  in  the  supposition  of 
Shakspeare's  genius  triumphing  and  trampling 
over  art.  Yet  Mr.  Schlegel,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  makes  no  exception  to  this  breach 
of  temporal  unity ;  nor,  in  proving  Shakspeare 
a  regular  artist  on  a  mighty  scale,  does  he  deign 
to  notice  this  circumstance,  even  as  the  fiUiata 
Thule  of  his  licence  t,  K  a  man  contends  that 
dramatic  laws  are  all  idle  restrictions,  I  can 
understand  him  ;  or  if  he  says  that  Perdita's 
growth  on  the  stage  is  a  trespass  on  art,  but 
that  Shakspeare's  fascination  over  and  over 
again  redeems  it,  I  can  both  understand  and 
agree  with  him.  But  when  I  am  left  to  infer 
that  all  this  is  right  on  romantic  principles,  I 
confess  that  those  principles  become  too  ro- 
mantic for  my  conception.  If  Perdita  may  be 
bom  and  married  on  the  stage,  why  may  not 


[t  Mitis.  How  comes  it  that  In  some  one  play  we  see 
so  many  seas,  countries,  and  kingdoms,  passed  over  wilfa 
such  admirable  dexterity? 

Cordatut.  O,  that  but  shows  how  well  the  authonrs  can 
travel  in  their  vocation,  and  outrun  tlie  apjnehenrion  of 
their  auditory.— J?ferjf  Man  out  of  kit  Huwunir. 

This  was  said  in  IBSO,  and  at  Tkt  Cflobe  when  Shak- 
speare, that  very  year,  perhaps  the  performance  beCon, 
had  crossed  the  seas  in  hischorusfrom  England  to  Vnam 
and  from  France  to  England,  with  admirable  dezterttj. 
Jonson  wrote  to  recommend  his  own  nniUe^  and  to 
instruct  his  audience ;  not,a8  the  Shakqieare  oommentaAon 
would  have  us  believe,  to  abuse  Shakspmre,  if  not  in  bit 
own  house,  in  the  very  theatre  in  which  he  waa  a  laige 
sharer,  and  unquestionably  the  main-etay.] 
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WebtUr't  Docheas  of  Malfi  lie-in  between  the 
•etey  and  produce  a  fine  family  of  tragic  chil- 
dren I  Her  Grace  actually  does  bo  in  Web- 
•ter'a  drama,  and  he  is  a  poet  of  some  genius, 
thorngh  it  is  not  qoite  so  sufficient  as  Shak- 
speare's,  to  giro  a  *  sweet  oblivious  antidote** 
to  soefa  *<  perilous  stuff.**  It  is  not,  howerer, 
eitlier  in  &vour  of  Shakspeare*s  or  of  Web- 
ster^ genius  that  we  shall  be  called  on  to  make 
allowance,  if  we  justify  in  the  drama  the  lapse 
'  ai  mith  a  number  of  years  as  may  change  the 
apparent  identity  of  an  individual.  If  roman- 
tie  unity  is  to  be  so  largely  interpreted,  the 
old  Spanish  dramas,  where  youths  grow  grey- 
beards upon  the  stage,  the  mysteries  and 
aofalities,  and  productions  teeming  with  the 
I;  wildcai  anachronism,  might  all  come  in  with 
','.  their  grave  or  laughable  claims  to  romantic 
kgilimacy. 

Nam  do 
■I  Irtal  minKM  ot  paldira  pocmata  mlrer.— Hob. 

Ob  a  general  view,  I  conceive  it  may  be  said, 
I  that  Shakspeare  nobly  and  legitimately  en- 
biged  the  boundaries  of  time  and  place  in  the 
drama  ;  but  in  extreme  cases,  I  would  rather 
I  tgree  with  Cumberland,  to  waive  all  mention 
;  of  lus  name  in  speaking  of  dramatic  laws,  than 
'  accept  of  those  licences  for  art  which  are  not  art, 
and  designate  irregularity  by  the  name  of  order. 
There  were  other  poets  who  started  nearly 
i  eoeval  with  Ben  Jonson  in  the  attempt  to  give 
>  a  elaaaical  form  to  our  drama.    Daniel,  for 
I  iastance,  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  Cleopatra 
I  in  11104 ;  but  his  elegant  genius  wanted  the 
;  itrength  requisite  for  great  dramatic  efforts. 
Stili  more  unequal  te  the  task  was  the  Earl 
I  of  Sieriine,  who  published  his  cold  "  monarchic 
'  tnpedia/'  in  1604.    Tlie  triumph  of  founding 
Elfish  classical  comedy  belonged  exclusively 
to  Jonson.    In  his  tragedies  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  freely  dispenses  with  the  unities,  though 
■  in  those  tragedies  he  brings  classical  antiquity 
in  the  most  distinct  and  learnedly  authenti- 
cated traits  before  our  eyes.    The  vindication 
!  of  his  great  poetic  memory  forms  an  agreeable 
cutttrast  in  modem  criticism  with  the  bold  bad 
j  things  which  used  to  be  said  of  him  in  a  former 
;  period ;  as  when  Young  compared  him  to  a 

il  Uind  Samson,  who  pulled  down  the  ruins  of 
'  antiquity  on  his  head  and  buried  his  genius 
„  tennath  them  *.    llurd,  though  he  inveighed 


L«  "If  tha 


ite,**  any  Haadl^*  *•  were  to  reclaim 


against  the  too  abstract  conception  of  his  cha- 
racters, pronouncing  them  rather  personified 
humours  than  natural  beings,  did  him,  nevei^ 
theless,  the  justice  to  quote  one  short  and 
lovely  passage  from  one  of  his  masques,  and 
the  beauty  of  that  passage  probably  turned  the 
attention  of  many  readers  to  his  then  neglected 
compositions  f.  It  is  indeed  but  one  of  the 
many  beauties  which  justify  all  that  has  been 
said  of  Jonson's  lyrical  powers.  In  that  fiEm- 
cifid  region  of  the  drama  (the  Masque)  he 
stands  as  pre-eminent  as  in  comedy  ;  or  if  he 
can  be  said  to  be  rivalled,  it  is  only  by  Miltpn. 
And  our  surprise  at  the  wildness  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  fancy  in  one  walk  of  composition  is 
increased  by  the  stem  and  rigid  (sometimes 
nigged)  air  of  tmth  which  he  preserves  in 
the  other.  In  the  regular  drama  he  certainly 
holds  up  no  romantic  mirror  to  nature.  His 
object  was  to  exhibit  human  characters  at 
once  strongly  comic  and  severely  and  instrac- 
tively  true ;  to  nourish  the  understanding, 
while  he  feasted  the  sense  of  ridicule.  He  is 
more  anxious  for  verisimilitude  than  even  for 
comic  effect.  He  understood  the  humours  and 
peculiarities  of  his  species  scientifically,  and 
brought  them  forward  in  their  greatest  con- 
trasts and  subtlest  modifications.  If  Shak- 
speare  carelessly  scattered  illusion,  Jonson 
skilfully  prepared  it.  This  is  speaking  of  Jon- 
son in  his  happiest  manner.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  harsh  and  sour  fruit  in  his  miscella- 
neous poetry.  It  is  acknowledged  that  in  the 
drama  he  frequently  overlabours  his  delinea- 
tion of  character,  and  wastes  it  tediously  upon 
uninteresting  humours  and  peculiarities.    He 

their  own,  Jonson  would  not  have  a  rag  to  corer  bin  nriked- 
new :  **  a  remark  that  called  a  taunting  reply  from  Oifford 
in  one  of  hi«  meet  bitter  moods.  Dryden  has  beautifully 
said  of  Jonson  that  you  may  track  him  everywhere  in  the 
snow  of  the  ancients.] 

t  Namely,  the  mmg  of  Night,  in  the  masque  of  **  The 
Vision  of  Delight." 

"  Ureak,  Phant'sie,  from  thy  oaTO  of  clond,"~p.  117. 

[His  lyrical  poetry  forms,  perhaps,  the  meet  delightfU 
part  of  hia  poetical  character.  In  songv  and  masques, 
and  interludes,  his  fancy  has  a  tiildnees  and  a  sweetness 
that  we  should  not  expect  from  the  sererity  of  his  dramar 
tie  taste.  It  cannot  be  said,  indeed,  that  he  is  always  free 
from  metaphysical  conceit,  but  hitt  language  is  weighty 
with  thought,  and  polishc-d  with  elegance.  Upon  the 
whole,  his  merits,  after  erery  fair  deduction,  leare  him 
in  possession  of  a  high  niche  in  our  literature,  and  entitle 
him  to  be  ranked  (next  to  Shakspeare)  as  the  most  Import 
tant  benefactor  of  our  early  drama.— Campbsu,,  article 
Jonson  in  Brewtter's  Bncpclojxtdia.l 
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is  a  moral  painter,  who  delights  over  much  to 
show  his  knowledge  of  moral  anatomy.  Be- 
yond the  pale  of  his  three  great  dramas,  ''The 
Fox,"  "The  Epicene,  or  SUent  Woman,"  and 
"  The  Alchemist,"  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  many  striking  exceptions  to  that  love  of 
truth  and  probability,  which,  in  a  general  view, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  charac< 
teristics.  Even  within  that  pale,  namely,  in 
his  masterly  character  of  Volpone,  one  is 
struck  with  what,  if  it  be  not  an  absolute 
breach,  is  at  least  a  very  bold  stretch,  of  pro- 
bability. It  is  true  that  Volpone  is  altogether 
a  being  daringly  conceived  ;  and  those  who 
think  that  art  spoiled  the  originality  of  Jon- 
son,  may  well  rectify  their  opinion  by  consi- 
dering the  force  of  imagination  which  it  re- 
quired to  concentrate  the  traits  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  **  The  Fox ; "  not  to  speak  of  his 
Mosca,  who  is  the  phoBuix  of  all  parasites. 
Volpone  himself  is  not  like  the  conunon  misers 
of  comedy,  a  mere  money-loving  dotard — a 
hard  shrivelled  old  mummy,  with  no  other 
spice  than  his  avarice  to  preserve  him  ;  he  is 
a  happy  villain,  a  jolly  misanthrope — a  little 
god  in  his  own  selfishness,  and  Mosca  is  his 
priest  and  prophet.  Vigorous  and  healthy, 
though  past  the  prime  of  life,  he  hugs  himself 
in  his  arch  humour,  his  successful  knavery  and 
imposture,  his  sensuality  and  his  wealth,  with 
an  unhallowed  relish  of  selfish  existence.  His 
passion  for  wealth  seems  not  to  be  so  great  as 
his  delight  in  gulling  the  human  **  vultures  and 
gorecrows  "  who  flock  round  him  at  the  ima- 
gined approach  of  his  dissolution  ;  the  specu- 
lators who  put  their  gold,  as  they  conceive, 
into  his  dying  gripe,  to  be  returned  to  them  a 
thousand-fold  in  his  will.  Yet  still,  after  this 
exquisite  roguo  has  stood  his  trial  in  a  sweat 
of  agony  at  the  scrutineumy  and  blest  his  stars  at 
having  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, there  is  something  (one  would  think)  a 
little  too  strong  for  probability,  in  that  mis- 
chievous mirth  and  love  of  tormenting  his 
own  dupes,  which  bring  him,  by  his  own  folly, 
a  second  time  within  the  fangs  of  justice. 
«The  Fox"  and  "The  Alchembt"  seem  to  have 
divided  Jonson's  admirers  as  to  which  of  them 
may  be  considered  his  masterpiece.  In  con- 
fessing my  partiality  to  the  prose  comedy  of 
**  The  Silent  Woman,"  considered  merely  as  a 
comedy,  I  am  by  no  means  forgetful  of  the 


rich  eloquence  which  poetry  imparts  to  the 
two  others.  But  "  The  Epicene,"  in  my  hum- 
ble apprehension,  exhibits  Jonson's  humour  in 
the  most  exhilarating  perfection  *.  With  due 
admiration  for  "The Alchemist,"  I  cannot  help 
thinking  the  jargon  of  the  chemical  jugglers, 
though  it  displays  the  learning  of  the  author, 
to  be  tediously  profuse.  "  ITie  Fox  "  rises  to 
something  higher  than  comic  effect.  It  is 
morally  impressive.  It  detains  us  at  particu- 
lar points  in  serious  terror  and  suspense.  But 
"  The  Epicene "  is  purely  facetious.  I  know 
not,  indeed,  why  we  should  laugh  more  at  the 
sufferings  of  Morose  than  at  those  of  the  sen- 
sualist Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  who  deserves  his 
miseries  much  better  than  the  rueful  and  piti- 
able Morose.  Yet  so  it  is,  that,  though  the 
feelings  of  pathos  and  ridicule  seem  so  widely 
different,  a  certain  tincture  of  the  pitiable  makes 
comic  distress  more  irresistible.  Poor  Morose 
suffers  what  the  fancy  of  Dante  could  not  have 
surpassed  in  description,  if  he  had  sketched 
out  a  ludicrous  Purgatory.  A  lover  of  quiet — 
a  man  exquisitely  impatient  of  rude  sounds 
and  loquacity,  who  lived  in  a  retired  street — 
who  barricadoed  his  doors  with  mattresses  to 
prevent  disturbance  to  his  ears,  and  who  mar- 
ried a  wife  because  he  could  with  difficulty 
prevail  upon  her  to  speak  to  him— has  hardly 
tied  the  fatal  knot  when  his  house  is  tempested 
by  female  eloquence,  and  the  marriage  of  him 
who  had  pensioned  the  city- wakes  to  keep  away 
from  his  neighbourhood,  is  celebrated  by  a 
concert  of  trumpets.  He  repairs  to  a  court  of 
justice  to  get  his  marriage  if  possible  dissolved, 
but  is  driven  back  in  despair  by  the  intolerable 
noise  of  the  court.  For  this  marriage  how 
exquisitely  we  are  prepared  by  the  scene  of 
courtship !  When  Morose  questions  his  in- 
tended bride  about  her  likings  and  habits  of 
life,  she  plays  her  part  so  hypocritically,  that 
he  seems  for  a  moment  impatient  of  her  re- 
serve, and  with  the  most  ludicrous  cross  feel- 
er' The  plot  of  The  Fox  is  admirably  conodyied ;  and 
that  of  The  Alchemutt  though  faulty  in  the  ooiieIiuion« 
ia  nearly  equal  to  it.  In  the  two  comedies  of  Everp  Man 
in  hU  Humour^  and  Etferjf  Man  <mt  of  his  Hummir,  the 
plot  deaervee  much  less  praise,  and  ia  deficient  at  onoe  in 
interest  and  unity  of  action ;  but  in  that  of  The  SUeni 
Woman,  nothing  can  exceed  the  art  with  which  the  cir- 
cumstance upon  which  the  conclusion  turns  is»  until  tlie 
very  last  scene,  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
reader,  wliile  he  is  tempted  to  suppose  it  constantly  within 
his  reaoh.—Sut  Waltbb  Socrar*  Mise,  ProH  Worki^  toL  vL 
p.  341.] 
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ings  wishes  her  to  speak  more  loudly,  that  he 
may  have  a  proof  of  her  taciturnity  from  her 
own  lips ;  hut,  recollecting  himself,  he  gives 
way  to  the  rapturous  satisfaction  of  having 
found  a  silent  woman,  and  exclaims  to  Cut- 
beard,  **  Go  thy  ways  and  get  me  a  clergyman 
presently,  with  a  soft  low  voice,  to  marry  us, 
and  pray  him  he  will  not  be  impertinent,  but 
brief  as  he  can.'* 

The  art  of  Jonson  was  not  confined  to  the 
ooM  observation  of  the  unities  of  place  and 
time,  but  appears  in  the  whole  adaptation  of 
his  incidents  and  characters  to  the  support  of 
each  other.  Beneath  his  learning  and  art  he 
moves  with  an  activity  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  strength  of  a  man  who  can  leap  and 
bound  under  the  heaviest  armour*. 

The  works  of  Jonson  bring  us  into  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  early  in  that  cen- 
tury, our  language,  besides  the  great  names 
slready  mentioned,  contains  many  other  poets 
whose  works  may  be  read  with  a  pleasure  in- 
dependent of  the  interest  which  we  take  in 
their  antiquity. 

Drayton  and  Daniel,  though  the  most  oppo- 

Bte  in  the  cast  of  their  genius,  are  pre-eminent 

ID  the  second  poetical  class  of  their  age,  for 

their  common  merit  of  clear  and  harmonious 

diction.      Drayton  is  prone  to  Ovidian  con- 

I  ceits,  but  he  plays  with  them  so  gaily,  that 

they  almost  seem  to  become  him  as  if  natural. 

I  £Us  feeling  is  neither  deep,  nor  is  the  happi- 

I  less  of  his  fancy  of  long  continuance,  but  its 

Aort  April  gleams  are  very  beautiful.    His 

I  Legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  opens 

with  a  fine  description.     Unfortunately,  his 

'  descriptions  in  long  poems  are,  like  many  fine 

Bwmings,  succeeded  by  a  cloudy  day. 

I  *  Tbc  lark,  that  holds  ohMnranoe  to  the  ran, 
!     Qaavcr'd  her  vltv  notes  in  the  quiet  air. 

And  on  the  rirtt^  murmuring  base  did  run, 
I      WhUat  the  pleaeed  heavens  her  fairest  livery  wear ; 

The  place  such  pleatiure  gently  did  prepare. 


;.  c* 


He  <Jonaon)  waa  deeply  conversant  in  the  ancients 

Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from  them ; 

ia  ocaroe  a  poet  or  historian  among  the  Roman  au- 

ni  tboee  times  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  Scjanus 

CatUineu    But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly, 

( one  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.  Ho 

aatbon  like  a  monarch,  and  what  would  be  theft 

ia  only  victory  hi  him.    With  the  spoils  of 

wrftcn  be  so  represented  old  Rome  to  us  in  its  ritea. 

sad  customa,  that  if  one  of  their  poets  had 

aitberofhlstngediaawebadncnlMiof  it  thi.n 


!■  ether  pocta  i 


The  flowers  my  smell,  the  A.kmI  my  taste  to 
And  the  much  softness  lulled  me  asleep. 
When,  in  a  vision,  as  it  seem'd  to  me. 
Triumphal  music  from  the  flood  arose." 


Of  the  grand  beauties  of  poetry  he  h^s 
none ;  but  of  the  sparkling  lightness  of  his 
best  manner  an  example  may  be  given  in  the 
following  stanzas,  from  his  sketch  of  thePoet*s 
£llysium. 

A  Paradise  on  earth  is  found. 

Though  fiar  from  vulgar  sight. 
Which  with  tboee  pleasures  doth  abound. 

That  it  Elysium  hight. 
«  «  e  e  e 

The  winter  here  a  summer  is. 

No  waste  is  made  by  time ; 
Nor  doth  the  autumn  ever  miss 

The  blossoms  of  the  prime. 

*  ♦  «  ♦  * 

Tboee  dlA  whoee  craggy  sides  are  clad 

With  trees  of  sundry  raits, 
Which  make  continual  summer  glad, 

E'en  bending  with  their  fruita— 

Some  ripening,  ready  some  to  fall. 

Some  blossom'd,  some  to  bloom, 
Like  gorgeous  hangings  on  the  wall 

Of  some  rich  princely  room. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There,  in  perpetual  summer  shade, 

ApoUu's  prophets  sit. 
Among  the  flowers  that  never  fade. 

But  flourish  like  their  wit ; 

To  whom  the  nymphs,  upon  their  lyres. 

Tune  many  a  curious  lay. 
And,  with  their  most  melodious  quires. 

Make  short  the  longest  day. 

Daniel  is  "  fomewhcU  Br/UU,"  as  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries said  of  himt,  but  he  had  more 
sensibility  than  Drayton,  and  his  moral  reflec- 
tion rises  to  higher  dignity.  The  lyrical  poetry 
of  Elizabeth's  age  runs  often  into  pastoral 
insipidity  and  fantastic  carelessness,  though 
there  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  pieces  of 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Lodge,Marlowe,and  Breton, 
not  only  a  sweet  wild  spirit  but  an  exquisite 
finish  of  expression.  Of  these  combined  beau- 
ties Marlowe's  song,  ^^  Come  live  with  me,  and 
be  my  love,"  is  an  example.  The  "  Soul's 
Errand,"  by  whomsoever  it  was  written,  is  a 
burst  of  genuine  poetry t.  I  know  not  how 
that  short  production  has  ever  affected  other 
readers,  but  it  carries  to  my  imagination  an 
appeal  which  I  cannot  easily  account  for  from 

Ct  Bolton  in  his  HppererUica,  lfiS2.] 
t  Vide  these  SdecUoos,  p.  57. 
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a  few  simple  rhymes.  It  places  the  last  and 
inexpressibly  awful  hour  of  existence  before 
my  view,  and  sounds  like  a  sentence  of  vanity 
on  the  things  of  this  world,  pronounced  by  a 
dying  man,  whose  eye  glares  on  eternity,  and 
whose  voice  is  raised  by  strength  from  another 
world  *.  Raleigh,  also  (according  to  Putten- 
ham),  had  a  **  lofty  and  passionate  "  vein.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  authenticate  his  poeti- 
cal relics.  Of  the  numerous  sonnetteers  of 
that  time  (keeping  Shakspeare  and  Spenser 
apart),  Drummond  and  Daniel  are  certainly  the 
best.  Uall  was  the  master  satirist  of  the  age ; 
obscure  and  quaint  at  times,  but  full  of  nerve 
and  picturesque  illustration.  No  contempo- 
rary satirist  has  given  equal  grace  and  dignity 
to  moral  censure.  Very  unequal  to  him  in 
style,  though  often  as  original  in  thought,  and 
as  graphic  in  exhibiting  manners,  is  Donne, 
some  of  whose  satires  have  been  modernized 
by  Popef.  Corbet  has  left  some  humorous 
pieces  of  raillery  on  the  Puritans.  Wither,  all 
fierce  and  fanatic  on  the  opposite  side,  has 
nothing  more  to  recommend  him  in  invective, 
than  the  sincerity  of  that  zeal  for  Grod*s  house, 
which  ate  him  up.  Marston,  better  known  in 
the  drama  than  in  satire,  was  characterised  by 
his  contemporaries  for  his  ruffian  style.  He 
has  more  will  than  skill  in  invective.  "  He 
putt  in  h'u  blovt  ttUh  love,**  as  the  pugilists  say  of 
a  hard  but  artless  fighter  ;  a  degrading  image, 
but  on  that  account  not  the  less  applicable  to 
a  coarse  satirist. 

Donne  was  the  **  best  good-natured  man, 
with  the  worst-natured  Muse.'*  A  romantic 
and  uxorious  lover,  he  addresses  the  object  of 
his  real  tenderness  with  ideas  that  outrage 
decorum.  He  begins  his  own  epithalamium 
with  a  most  indelicate  invocation  to  his  bride. 
His  ruggedness  and  whim  are  almost  prover- 
bially known  ^.     Yet  there  is  a  beauty  of 

*  Is  not  the  Soul's  Errand  the  same  poem  with  the 
Soul's  Knell,  which  is  always  aserihed  to  Richard 
Edwards  ?— If  so,  why  has  it  been  inserted  in  Raleigh's 
poems  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges?  Th«y  are  distinct 
poems.] 

[t  Would  not  Donne's  satires,  which  abound  with  so 
much  wit,  appear  more  charming  if  he  had  taken  care  of 
his  words  and  his  numbers  ^  *  *  *  1  may  safely  say 
of  this  present  age,  that  if  we  are  not  so  great  wits  as 
Donne,  yet  certainly  we  are  better  poets.— Dhydkk.] 

It  Nothing  could  have  made  Donne  a  poet,  unless  as 
great  a  change  had  been  worked  In  the  internal  structure 
of  his  ears,  as  was  wrought  in  dongatiog  those  of  Midafl- 
SooTUY,  Speeimtttu,  p.  xxiv.] 


thought  which  at  intervals  rises  from  his  chaotic 
imagination,  like  the  form  of  Venus  smiling 
on  the  waters.  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher 
possessed  harmony  and  fancy.  The  simple 
Warner  has  left,  in  his  "  Argentile  and  Curan," 
perhaps  the  finest  pastoral  episode  in  our  lan- 
guage. Browne  was  an  elegant  describer  of 
rural  scenes,  though  incompetent  to  fill  them 
with  life  and  manners.  Chalkhill  §  is  a  writer 
of  pastoral  romance,  from*  whose  work  of  The- 
alma  and  Clearchus  a  specimen  should  have 
been  given  in  the  body  of  these  Selections,  but 
was  omitted  byan  accidental  oversight.  Chalk- 
hill's  nimibers  are  as  musical  as  those  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  who  employ  the  same 
form  of  versification.  It  was  common  with 
the  writers  of  the  heroic  couplet  of  that  age  to 
bring  the  sense  to  a  full  and  frequent  pause 
in  the  middle  of  the  line.  This  break,  by 
relieving  the  uniformity  of  the  couplet  mea- 
sure, sometimes  produces  a  graceful  effect  and 
a  varied  harmony  which  we  miss  in  the  exact 
and  unbroken  tune  of  our  later  rhyme ;  a 
beauty  of  which  the  reader  will  probably  be 
sensible,  in  perusing  such  lines  of  Chalkhiirs 
as  these : — 

<'  And  ever  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear. 
As  the  wind  gave  it  being.    So  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  siren  mute ." 

This  relief,  however,  is  used  rather  too  liber- 
ally by  the  elder  rhymists,  and  is  perhaps  as 
often  the  result  of  their  carelessness  as  of  their 
good  taste.  Nor  is  it  at  all  times  obtained  by 
them  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  most 
important  uses  of  rhyme ;  namely,  the  dis- 
tinctness of  its  effect  in  marking  the  measure. 
The  chief  source  of  the  gratification  which  the 
ear  finds  in  rhyme  is  our  perceiving  the  em- 
phasis of  sound  coincide  with  that  of  sense. 
In  other  words,  the  rhyme  is  best  placed  on 
the  most  emphatic  word  in  the  sentence.  But 
it  is  nothing  unusual  with  the  ancient  couplet 
writers,  by  laying  the  rhyme  on  unimportant 
words,  to  disappoint  the  ear  of  this  pleasure, 
and  to  exhibit  the  restraint  of  rhyme  without 
its  emphasis. 


S  Chalkhill  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  the  friend 
of  Spenser.  He  died  before  he  could  finish  the  fable  of  his 
"  Thealma  and  Clearchus,"  which  was  published,  kuag 
after  his  death,  by  Isaak  Walton.  [And  has  been  since 
reprinted ;  one  of  Mr.  Singer's  numerous  contribaftkna  to 
our  literature.] 
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As  a  poetical  Damitor  of  iction,  Chalk  bill 
m  tatiier  tedious  ;  but  he  atonoe  for  the  «tow 
fifogrem  of  hie  narrative  by  maiiy  touchei  of 
ficb  and  Topiantic  descriptioD. 

FitOX  "*  THSAhUA  ^i«DCLKAKCJltra.'* 
t^lBOUPTTOW    OF   TBI    PUXHTims   QT    tUMMA. 

Wlthtn  « ttttlfl  Bilent  gmro  hard  bj, 
Vpim  A  «nAll  asc«ti(.  he  mJi^fat  eppj 

Aa4.  ever  uid  judiw  be  tuJ^bt  wclJ  be«F 

A  m/QBA  of  mmJe  ftoat  Ib  mt  hJ«  cat^ 

Ai  tbe  wind  g&Te  fi  bela^^  Gd  sw^t  m  ^ 
'  WmM  Mrik«  «  Alno  mute*  uid  rartfih  her. 
I  Be  ann  »«  «fe«tun  Uiot  m  Igbl  CAiiMd  the  vmiSt 

Bat  be  TiiA  eujv  tb.«t  frQm  Chii  j^VD  It  cuDc, 

I  And  ta  tbe  iratt  b«  ioes  to  aslufj 
Tk«caf1iMtty«rMruid  ^^. 
T%«nKQ||:b  tbe  Uiit^k^lo&vuJ  bQtigha  b«  lajikin  k  waj, 
tfor  ectakt  th«  8CT«tc?Kirtf  brjunbLe*  malce  bim  •!&/, 
ji  BifetflBfacniflbca.  uid  (rUinb»i]pab[Uf 
Ibonncb  t  eladn,    B«  bw  uid  hevd  bla  flU— 
4  luidnd  Tfrfftiu  tb«»  be  mif bt  espyn 
hmtniii  lNitki«  *  tL^aj-ble  del  ty , 
W)),ldi,  biy  lit  ]wrtr«llurv»  appeared  to  Iw 
Tb«  imm^  »if  tlivu.    Od  tbdr  kom 
Tbej  tended  tbtir ddrutjomi  with  riwoit  alrVi 
Oihsia$  ibe  lii£fl:tuA  ol  tb^iir  pimUc  uid  pt^Lfm, 
TbmF  svmwta  «U  alike         •         «         * 

*  *  *  «  « 

And  aom  ttve'ir  mowy  tdlken  mlK*  tb«y  wot* 
Aji  «xutv  AE4ff,  with  stua  Mnbrolder'd  oVr ; 
Tbefa-  bftir  In  curiont  tntmmt  wi«  knot  upi 
Cro*ii'd  wllb  A  »ilrer  riTMcent  cm  the  tnp  ; 
a  lilTvbvw  their  left  huad  held,  th«lr  rr^bt, 
f^  tbfllr  dcfebw,  bctd  ii  abBfp-bcadcd  flii^hC 
OfumrL         #  •  ♦  « 

rudvr  fbdJ-  vartAimta,  iDmeihlnf  thort  b^iuv, 
Wfaita  tiialhiii,  lADed  with  ribb«ndl]iff ,  they  won ; 
it  v»  ft  oaLoMog  ilcht  to  a  /otm^  ejo^ 
Th«i  idvf  had  d:^^d  before .    Xte  m  If  b  t  espy 
One  wboxn  tb«  n*t  fo*d^  tphrre-llke^  circM  rouiid, 
Wbofv  bead  wttA  wttb  ■  ^itd«i3  ubapl«t  ovwn*d  : 
BttMUid  D04  a«&  h^  fac«<.  c«Dly  ItjUcur 
Wv  biwA  triiii  th«  «vHt  wwtU  Ibat  cam*  fmti  bM*. 


fwv  nia««  Df  >fUu»raT  m  thi  ciupkl  or  diahji. 
•  *  A  coHom  «fye 

nllc»  of  B  pi»?«  of  trt 

when  L<)ve  flrit  nnpd  liiir  hQUt  | 
It  «■#  Ik*  «l<wy  cif  her  thuui^th,  thtit  iibii 
wrmt^bt  Lei  lire!/  lm«fr(M7  i 
%hm  nA  tfaa  tto«u|ht  of  JctUmuj, 
tlofc  liCl  tmKHKitVI1osnc^-imik|ijltj. 
A«  WmM  dLieypber^  by  ft  llmYDiiH  datiiD, 
Winft  tn  a  jtllDW  laADtle  lin^H  with  fliune ; 
Hv  louhkt  Were  p«]e»  contnutcd  with  n  fron-d, 
||«r  9jrm  Ktaplcl^'iiA,  wanditrlng  up  utd  down  ; 
Mfclod  bvPcar  itteDd«d>  bJg  with  child, 
4Uc  »  fr%ht  Prtmioptiin  If  »fa«  pntl«d ; 
alM-  b<a^  tf«w  a  ilf  h  belirwD  two  ■prliigt 
ttf  irliiT  wal«n.    On  h«r  doi^v-IUcB  wtivp 
n*  hart  ■  l«ttar  ml'd  with  a  half  miKin, 
Aad  iiifitfvarlbad — Ibla  fmrn  ftimpkloiii.^ 


JLBOIIS  or  THE  WITCH  OIUHIUL4* 

Rer  tvU  wa«  bewa  out  In  the  tnDrblfl  Toak 

Jty  more  than  human  art    She  need  not  knoak— 

The  door  sttKjd  aJwnyii  open,  biLi*]df«A]id  wldfl, 

Grown  o'l-r  with  wnolly  mm*  on  cither  aldtii 

And  InterWEfYH  with  Ivy'ii  flatteting  twlnct* 

ThmUigh  whJcih  tbo  carbuncle  and  dbunood  lAiinfla ; 

Kut  svt  by  art^  bat  then;  by  Mature  sown 

At  the  wurldV  birtli ;  90  atfu-ilkt^  bf Cght  they  abodd, 

Hiey  oerv^  Inktead  of  tapem,  to  gira  light 

To  the  dork  «btrj.        «  a         «         * 

*  *        *        *        tnyieywcat; 

The  jKTDund  Waa  atrf-wn  with  O^iwen,  wbnw  swcirt  mot. 
Mix  I  wlih  the  cboJu«  p<if umea  fiom  India  brought, 
lntoiicat«fl  hint  bfalna,  and  qLilckiy  <]aaf  ht 
111*  crodiilaua  scmCn    The  waU^  ^epe  g  iJt^  and  «t 
liVlili  pfvejoua  «ionea,  mid  all  tbi?  rouf  wiu  ftvt 
With  a  ^id  vino,  whijw  titraiqjlLng  branch^  opiwl 
0*er  aU  the  ardi^tbi>  a  weUln^  grapes  were  ted ; 
Tliia  art  had  made  of  rubUxi,  clio^ter'a  90, 
To  the  ()ulokeBt  ey«  they  mi>ri5  than  aeeiu^d  to  gnw^ 
A  built  the  walU  luctrtema  pictures  hunf , 
Hnali  aa  wbtFreof  Ickibo  Ovid  apiTK^tlmei  auof  ; 
On  (either  lido  a  crow  of  dwarfljili  e)  vvn 
Uclil  wDJ^en  tapcra  taller  than  theinju-lvi^, 
Yet  en  weU  ahapcd  unto  thtAi  Ihtia  atature, 
80  angel-Uke  in  face,  eo  iw««'t  in  fcBtnre> 
Their  ndi  attlra  ao  diff^rtoff*  yet  to  weU 
Becoming  b«r  that  wure  It,  noiie  could  toU 
Whlehwaathofairat,         #         *        * 
After  a  law  nlute  tliey  all  *gan  «lnf » 
And  circle  £d  the  ttnuger  in  a  rtn; ; 
Uranilra  to  her  (^hann»  wjuAtept  andde, 
Learinf  ber^fUiMiit  half  wrui,  and  wanton  tyed  : 
lie  had  foT^i  hta  hert]^_ounnlnK  dellghl 
Had  m  btwiich'd  bi«  ean«  and  bl^ar'd  hie  ilfbt, 
That  be  wit»  not  hUiuel/.    a         «         « 
»         •         *         •    Unto  bia  view 
She  rvpreainite  a  banquet,  untier'd  Ln 
Hy  aijuh  a  kliapean^lie  was  Bure  we>uld  win 
UUapi^'Uto  to  t&atv— 410  like  eJlie  v/ai 
To  hia  C'luflnda  both  in  Hluipe  and  facCi 
ho  volfwl.  eo  bflblted— ol  the  Aame  gait 
And  comely  feature.      *         *         « 

*  *         «      Hardly  4id  be  refmln 
From  aueking  In  deatmcttou  at  her  Up  ; 
SLn'«  oiip  will  poLaMi  at  the  gmalieet  aip. 
She  Wf«pb  and  wuoa again  with  autitieneee. 
And  with  n  frawn  ahi*  iihidce  his  hyckwardneaa  i 
Itavif  you  ;iHidal^e)  nwect  prince^  Kt  puon  fei^ncat 
Your  own  belnYcd  Clartti  da  ?    Anc  ycnn  ciot 
Thii  Htiie  yun  wqtv,  thet  yuu  m  all^htly  i*et 

By  her  that  <iaee  you  made  Ibe  cabinet 

Of  yow*  chglcD  coui$ac^l  ^    U^tb  vanv  wwrtbier  low 

^biJe  yonr  aflteti^iiut    What  Iji  it  abuuld  tiiqve 

X*m  to  dislike  an  imid  ?    Mubt  I  ^tlU  taate 

N'o  other  diab  but  eorrow  7    When  we  Ja*t 

Emptied  our  auula  into  each  otber^t  breant^ 

tl  waa  not  ao^      *         *         * 

»         *         *    Wtib  that  ilie  wept  af  reah    •    * 

*  *    She  wcm'd  to  fait  in  tu  a  ewound  ; 
Aod  ituoplng  down  tti  ratw  her  from  the  gt^und , 
He  pula  h^  liiirblti(4i  bla  mouth,  wbotc  ta«te 
&wn  «haiige<l  bla  mind :  he  lifta  her— but  in  rain. 
Hlfl  band*  fv^l  vJT.  and  nbe  fell  down  again  : 
WUtb  tbat  aha  leiit  him  vuch  a  frown  aa  would 
HaTR  klird  a  eom  mon  laver,  and  made  void 
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Even  lust  itself.    *        *        * 

♦        ♦        ♦    The  lights  went  oat. 
And  darkness  hung  the  chamber  round  about : 
A  yelling,  hellish  noise  was  each  where  heard. 

In  classical  translation  Phaer  and  Golding 
were  the  earliest  successors  of  Lord  Surrey. 
Phaer  published  his  "Virgil"  in  lft62,  and 
Golding  his  "  Ovid"  three  years  later  *.  Both 
of  these  translators,  considering  the  state  of 
the  language,  have  considerable  merit.  Like 
them.  Chapman,  who  came  later,  employed  in 
his  version  of  the  **  Iliad"  the  fourteen-syllable 
rhyme,  which  was  then  in  favourite  use.  Of 
the  three  translators,  Phaer  is  the  most  faithful 
and  simple,  Grolding  the  most  musical,  and 
Chapman  the  most  spirited ;  though  Chapman 
is  prone  to  the  turgid,  and  often  false  to  the 
sense  of  Homer.  Phaer's  ^neid  has  been 
praised  by  a  modem  writer  f,  in  the  ^  Lives  of 
the  Nephews  of  Milton,"  with  absurd  exagger- 
ation. I  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  fair 
value  of  the  old  translator ;  but  when  the  bio- 
grapher of  Milton's  nephews  declares,  "  that 
nothing  in  language  or  conception  can  exceed 
the  style  in  which  Phaer  treats  of  the  last  day 
of  the  existence  of  Troy,"  I  know  of  no  answer 
to  this  assertion  but  to  give  the  reader  the 
very  passage  which  is  pronounced  so  inimit- 

i*  The  seven  first  books  of  Phaer's  Virgil  were  first 
printed  in  1558.  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  the  fragment  of  the 
tenth  in  1562.  Twyne's  continuation  was  first  printed  in 
1573. 

In  1565  Golding  published  the  four  first  books  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  and  in  1567  a  transition  of  the  whole. 

We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  notice  of 
Arthur  Golding  in  a  Museum  MS.  of  orden  made  on  peti* 
tlons  to  the  Privy  Council  from  1605  to  1616.  "  No  par- 
ticulars," says  Mr.  Collier,  **  of  the  life  of  Goldhig  have  been 
recovered.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  written  anything 
after  1590,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain.**— ^ruf^. 
Cat.  p.  130. 

Hstfidd,tli«  xxvth  of  Juljr,  ISOS. 
Arthure  Oolding  His  Mat«e  is  graciousUe  pleased  that 
to  have  the  $oU  the  lord  Archbyshopp  of  Canterburie 
jprinting  qf  some  his  Grace  and  his  Ma}»  Attumey 
book*  transkUeii  Geiiall  shall  advisedlie  consider  of 
bp  himself.  this  sut,  and  for  such  of  the  books  as 

they  shall  think  meete  for  the  benefitt 
of  the  church  and  commonweale  to  be 
solie  printed  by  this  peticon'  and 
wherby  noe  enormious  monopolies 
may  ensue,  his  Ma**  Attumey  is  to 
draws  a  book  ready  for  his  Bla^  sig- 
nature, oontayning  a  graunt  hereof  to 
the  peticoner,  leaving  a  blank  for  the 
number  of  yeires  to  be  inserted  at  his 
Mat*  pleasure. 

Lans.  M88.  No.  266,  Folio  61.] 
Ct  William  Godwin.] 


able — although,  to  save  myself  farther  impe- 
diment in  the  text,  I  must  subjoin  it  in  a 
note*. 

*   KNKAS*8  NAERATIVK  APTCR  THS  OKATH  Or  RRIAM. 
KMUO  II. 

Than  first  tlie  cruel  fear  me  caught,  and  sore  my  q>rites 

appall'd. 
And  on  my  father  dear  I  thought,  his  face  to  mind  I  call'd. 
Whan  slain  with  grisly  wound  our  king,  him  like  of  age 

insight. 
Lay  gasping  dead,  and  of  my  wife  Creuse  bethought  the 

plight. 
Alone,  forsake,  my  house  despoil'd,  my  child  what  ohaunce 

had  take, 
I  looked,  and  about  me  view'd  what  strength  I  might  me 

make. 
All  men  had  me  forsake  for  paynes,  and  down  their  bodies 

drew. 
To  ground  they  leapt,  and  some  for  woe  themselTca  in  fires 

they  threw. 
And  now  alone  was  left  but  I  whan  Vesta's  Temple  stair 
To  keep  and  secretly  to  lurk  all  crouching  close  In  chair. 
Dame  Helen  I  might  see  to  dt ;  bright  burnings  gave  me 

light, 
Wherever  I  went,  the  ways  I  pass'd,  all  thing  was  set  In 

sight. 
She  fearing  her  the  Trojans  wrath,  for  Troy  destroy'd  to 

wreke, 
Greek's  torments  and  her  husband's  force,  whose  wedlock 

she  did  break. 
The  plague  of  Troy  and  of  her  country,  monster  most 

ontame, 
There  sat  she  with  her  hated  head,  by  the  altars  hid  for 


Straight  in  my  breast  I  felt  a  fire,  deep  wrath  my  heart 

did  strain. 
My  country's  fall  to  wreak,  and  bring  that  cursed  wretch 

to  pain. 
What !  shall  she  Into  her  country  soil  of  Sparta  and  high 

Myoene, 
All  safe  shall  she  return,  and  there  on  Troy  triumph  as 

queen? 
Her  husband,  children,  country,  kynne,  her  house,  her 

parents  old. 
With  Trojan  wives,  and  Trojan  lords,  her  slaves  shall  she 

behold? 
Was  Priam  slain  with  sword  for  this?    Troy  burnt  with 

fire  80  wood? 
Is  it  herefore  that  Dardan  strondes  so  often  hath  sweat 

with  blood? 
Not  so,  for  though  it  be  no  praise  on  woman  kind  to 

wreak. 
And  honour  none  there  lieth  in  this,  nor  name  for  men  to 

speak; 
Yet  quench  I  shall  this  poison  here,  and  due  deserts  to 

dight. 
Men  shall  conmiend  my  seal,  and  ease  my  mind  I  shall 

outright: 
This  much  for  all  my  peoples'  bones  and  country's  fiame 

to  quite, 
llieee  things  within  myself  I  tost,  and  fierce  with  force 

I  ran. 
Whan  to  my  face  my  mother  great,  so  brim  no  time  till 

than. 
Appearing  shew'd  herself  in  sight,  all  shining  pure  by 

night. 
Right  goddess-Uke  appearing,  such  as  heavens  beholds  her 

bright. 
So  great  with  majesty  she  stood,  and  me  by  right-hand  take. 
She  stay'd,  and  red  as  rose,  with  mouth  these  words  tome 

she  spake : 
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The  harmony  of  Fairfax  is  justly  celebrated  *. 
Joshua  Sylvester's  version  of  the  ^  Divine 
Weeks  and  Works*'  of  the  French  poet  Du- 
bartaa  was  among  the  most  popular  of  our 
early  translations  ;  and  the  obligations  which 
Hilton  is  alleged  to  have  owed  to  it,  have 
revived  Sylvester'8  name  with  some  interest 
in  modem  criticism.  Sylvester  was  a  puritan, 
and  80  was  the  publisher  of  his  work,  Hum- 
phrey Lownes,  who  lived  in  the  same  street 
withMUton's  father ;  and  from  the  congeniality 
of  th^  opinions,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
might  be  acquainted.  It  is  easily  to  be  con- 
ceived that  Milton  often  repaired  to  the  shop 
of  Lownes,  and  there  first  met  with  the  pious 
didactic  poem.  Lauder  was  the  earliest  to 
trace  Milton's  particular  thoughts  and  ezpres- 
■ons  to  Sylvester ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
malicioosly  exaggerated  them.    Later  writers 

I  ]|j  ni,  whftt  aoro  oatrige  so  wild  thy  wrathful  mind  up- 

,  Wky  frcttMt  thou,  or  where  alway  from  us  thy  care  with- 
drawn appears  ? 
:  Nor  first  onto  thy  father  Bee*Bt,  whom,  feehle  in  all  this 

woe» 
Tbon  hast  forsake,  nor  if  thy  wife  doth  live  thou  know'st 
I  <»-no, 

Kor  young  Ascaniua,  thy  child,  whom  throngs  of  Greeks 

about 
Doth  swarming  run,  and,  were  not  my  relief,  withouten 

douht 
By  this  time  flames  had  by  devoured,  or  swords  of  en*mSes 

kiU'd. 
It  is  not  Helen's  fate  of  Greece  this  town,  my  son,  hath 

spiU*d, 
Kor  ftirta  is  to  blame  for  this,  but  Gods,  with  grace  un- 
kind. 
This  wealth  hath  overthrown,  a  Troy  from  top  to  ground 

ontwind. 
Boiiold !  for  now  away  the  cloud  and  dim  fog  will  I  take, 
That  over  mortal  eyes  doth  hang,  and  blind  thy  sight  doth 

make; 
Thou  to  thy  parents  haste,  take  heed  (dread  not)  my  mind 

obey. 
■    la  yonder  plaoe,  where  stones  from  stones,  and  buildings 

huge  to  sway. 

Best,  and  mlzt  in  dust  and  smoke,  thick  streams 

of  richness  rise, 
the  God  Neptune  that  side  doth  turn  in  wondera 

wise. 
With  fork  three-tined  the  walls  uproots,  foundations  all 

toodiakca. 
And  quite  txoia.  under  soil  the  town  with  ground-works 

all  uprakes. 
I    On  yonder  side,  with  furies  mlzt,  Dame  Juno  fiercely 


<    The  gstra  she  keeps,  and  from  their  ships  the  Greeks,  her 
frioidly  bands, 
la  annour  girt,  she  calla. 

[*  Many  besides  myself  have  heard  our  famous  Waller 
•wn  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  hi^numben  from  the 
Oedfir^  of  Bniloigne,  which  was  turned  Into  English  by 

\  Mr.  Palrluu— DavosN,  MaUnu,  vol.  iv.  p.  692.    8u  Note 

I   iLmiOutm4t/tJki$voluwu.-\ 


took  up  the  subject  with  a  very  different  spirit. 
Mr.  Todd,  the  learned  editor  of  Spenser,  noticed 
in  a  number  of  the  Grentleman's  Magazinef, 
the  probability  of  Milton's  early  acquaintance 
with  the  translation  of  Dubartas's  poem  ;  and 
Mr.  Dunster  has  since,  in  his  **  Etmy  on  MUton*i 
eaHy  reading^  supported  the  opinion,  that  the 
same  work  contains  the  prima  ttamina  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that 
^  numHmentHm  cere  perenniut,**  Thougnts  and 
expressions  there  certainly  are  in  Milton,  which 
leave  his  acquaintance  with  Sylvester  hardly 
questionable ;  although  some  of  the  expressions 
quoted  by  Mr.  Dunster,  which  are  common  to 
them  both,  may  be  traced  back  to  other  poets 
older  than  Sylvester.  The  entire  amount  of 
his  obligations,  as  Mr.  Dunster  justly  admits, 
cannot  detract  from  our  opinion  of  Milton.  If 
Sylvester  ever  stood  high  in  his  favour,  it  must 
have  been  when  he  was  very  young  t.  The 
beauties  which  occur  so  strangely  intermixed 
with  bathos  and  flatness  in  Sylvester's  poem, 
might  have  caught  the  youthful  discernment, 
and  long  dwelt  in  the  memory,  of  the  great 
poet.  But  he  must  have  perused  it  with  dis- 
gust at  Sylvester's  general  manner.  Many  of 
his  epithets  and  happy  phrases  were  really 
worthy  of  Milton  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  his  thoughts  and  expressions  have  a 
quaintness  and  flatness  more  worthy  of  Quarles 
and  Wither. 

The  following  lines  may  serve  as  no  un- 
favourable specimens  of  his  translation  of  Du- 
bartas's  poem. 

paOBABlUTY  OW  THB  CBLKSTUI.  ORJM  BBINO 
INHABITKO. 

I  not  believe  that  the  great  architect 

With  all  these  fires  the  heavenly  arches  deck'd 

Only  for  show,  and  with  tltese  glistering  shields 

T'  aroaae  poor  shepherds,  watching  in  the  fields ; 

I  not  believe  that  the  least  flower  which  pranks 

Our  garden  borders,  or  our  common  banks. 

And  the  least  stone,  that  in  her  wanning  lap 

Our  mother  earth  doth  covetously  wrap. 

Hath  some  peculiar  virtue  of  its  own. 

And  that  the  glorious  stars  of  Heaven  have  none. 


t  For  November.  1798. 
Ct  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  1  thought  inimitable 
Spenser  a  mean  poet  in  comparison  of  Sylvester's  Dubartas. 
and  was  rapt  into  ecstacy  when  I  read  these  lines : 
Now,  when  the  Winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystalliae  the  Bsltic  ocean ; 
To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  wool  the  bald-pate  wooda. 
I  am  much  deceived  if  this  be  not  abominable  fustian — 

DaYDBN.] 
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THS  umpsirr  8  aoorssb  to  btk  whkn  hb  TSMmo 

HB»  IN  BDKN. 

Ab  a  IUm  loTor.  thAl  tbidc  mftrat  hath  Uld 
T*  «atrH>  the  honour  of  •fair  youog  maid. 
If  she  (though  Uttle)  lisfning  ear  affords 
To  hia  iweetHnurting,  deep-affecting  worda, 
Feels  iome  aaniagfng  of  hfo  ardeut  flame. 
And  iooths  himaelf  with  hopee  to  win  his  game. 
While,  wrapt  with  joy,  he  on  his  point  persists. 
That  parleTing  city  never  long  resists— 
Eren  so  the  serpeot.        «        *        * 
Fenehrinf  Eve  his  flattering  gloae  digest. 
He  proeeontes,  and  Jocund  doth  not  rest 
No,  Fair  (quoth  he).  beUere  not  that  the  care 
God  hath  trom  spoiling  Death  numkind  to  spare 
Makes  him  forbid  you.  oa  sooh  strict  condition, 
Uls  purest,  rarest,  fairest  fhiit's  fruition. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Begin  thy  bliss,  and  do  not  fear  the  threat 
Of  aa  uncertain  Ck>dhead,  only  great 
Tlirough  self-awed  seal— pat  on  the  gUsfning  pall 
Of  immortality. 


Arise  betimes,  while  th*  opal-oolour'd  mom 
In  golden  pomp  d»th  May-day's  door  adorn. 

The  **  opal-colour'd  mom  *'  is  a  beautiful 
expression,  that  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
poet  to  have  ever  used. 

The  school  of  poets  which  is  commonly 
called  the  metaphysical,  began  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  with  Donne  ;  but  the  term  of  meta- 
physical poetry  would  apply  with  much  more 
justice  to  the  quatrains  of  Sir  John  Davies, 
and  those  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  writers  who, 
at  a  later  period,  found  imitators  in  Sir  Thomas 
Overbory  and  Sir  William  Davenant*.  Da- 
vies's  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
entitled  ^  Notce  teiptuniy"  will  convey  a  much 
more  favourable  idea  of  metaphysical  poetry 
than  the  wittiest  effusions  of  Donne  and  his 
followers.  Davies  carried  abstract  reasoning 
into  verse  with  an  acuteness  and  felicity  which 
have  seldom  been  equalled.  He  reasons,  un- 
doubtedly, with  too  much  labour,  formality, 
and  subtlety,  to  afford  uniform  poetical  plea- 
sure. The  generality  of  his  stanzas  exhibit 
hard  arguments  interwoven  with  the  pliant 
materials  of  fancy  so  closely,  that  we  may 
compare  them  to  a  texture  of  cloth  and  me- 
tallic threads,  which  is  cold  and  stiff",  while  it 
is  splendidly  curious.    There  is  this  difference, 

[♦This  has  been  reechoed  by  Mr.  Hallam  in  hU  History. 
Johnson  has  been  uzO™^  blamed  for  the  name  applied 
to  Donne  and  his  followers  of  metaphysical  poets,  but  it 
was  given  to  this  school  before  Johnson  wrote,  by  Dryden 
and  by  Pope.  However,  as  Mr.  8onthey  has  said,  ••  If  it 
were  eaqr  to  find  a  better  name,  so  much  deference  is  due 
to  Johnson,  that  his  should  be  still  adhered  to.**] 


however,  between  Davies  and  the  commonly 
styled  metaphysical  poets,  that  ke  argues  like 
a  hard  thinker,  and  they,  for  the  most  part, 
like  madmen.  If  we  conquer  the  drier  parts 
of  Davies's  poem,  and  bestow  a  little  attention 
on  thoughts  which  were  meant,  not  to  gratify 
the  indolence,  but  to  challenge  the  activity  of 
the  mind,  we  shall  find  in  the  entire  essay 
fresh  beauties  at  every  perusal :  for  in  the 
hi^pier  parts  we  come  to  logical  truths  so 
wdl  illustrated  by  ingenious  similes,  that  we 
know  not  whether  to  call  the  thoughts  more 
poetically  or  philosophically  just.  The  judg. 
ment  and  fancy  are  reconciled,and  the  imagery 
of  the  poem  seems  to  start  more  vividly  from 
the  surrounding  shades  of  abstraction. 

Such  were  some  of  the  first  and  inferior 
luminaries  of  that  brilliant  era  of  our  poetry, 
which,  perhaps,  in  general  terms,  may  be  said 
to  cover  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth, and  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  which,  though  commonly  called 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  comprehends  many 
writers  belonging  to  the  reign  of  her  successor. 
The  romantic  spirit,  the  generally  unshackled 
style,  and  the  fresh  and  fertile  genius  of  that 
period,  are  not  to  be  called  in  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  defects  in  the  poeti- 
cal character  of  the  age,  which,  though  they 
may  disappear  or  be  of  little  account  amidst 
the  excellencies  of  its  greatest  writers,  are 
glaringly  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  their 
minor  contemporaries.  In  prolonged  narra- 
tive and  description  the  writers  of  that  age  are 
peculiarly  deficient  in  that  charm,  which  is 
analogous  to  **  keeping^*  in  pictures.  Their 
warm  and  cold  colours  are  generally  without 
the  gradations  which  should  make  them  har- 
monize. They  fall  precipitately  from  good  to 
bad  thoughts,  from  strength  to  imbecility.  ' 
Certainly  they  are  profuse  in  the  detail  of  { 
natural  circumstances,  and  in  the  utterance 
of  natural  feelings.  For  this  we  love  them, 
and  we  should  love  them  still  more  if  they  \ 
knew  where  to  stop  in  description  and  senti- 
ment. But  they  give  out  the  dregs  of  their 
mind  without  reserve,  till  their  fairest  concep- 
tions are  overwhelmed  by  a  rabble  of  mean 
associations.  At  no  period  is  the  mass  of 
vulgar  mediocrity  in  poetry  marked  by  more 
formal  gallantry,  by  grosser  adulation,  or  by 
coarser  satire.     Our  amatory  strains  in  the 
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time  of  Charles  the  Second  may  be  more  disso- 
lute, hut  those  of  Elizabeth's  age  often  abound 
in  atndioos  and  prolix  licentiousness.     Nor 
ava  examples  of  this  solenm  and  sedate  impu- 
rity to  be  found  only  in  the  minor  poets :  our 
reverenea  for  Shakspeare  himself  need  not 
make  it  neoessaiy  to  di^guise  that  he  willingly 
adopted  that  style  in  his  youth,  when  he  wrote 
hia  Venus  and  Adonis*. 
The  fsshion  of  the  present  day  is  to  solicit 
j  pablie  esteem  not  only  for  the  best  and  better, 
bol  for  the  humblest  and  meanest  writers  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.    It  is  a  bad  book  which 
has  not  something  good  in  it ;  and  eren  some 
of  the  worst  writers  of  that  period  have  their 
twinkling  beauties.    In  one  point  of  view,  the 
!  research  among  such  obscure  authors  is  un- 
doubtedly usefuL     It  tends  to  throw  inci- 
dental li^ts  on  the  great  old  poets,  and  on  the 
Banners,   biography,   and    language   of   the 
cooBtry.    So  £u-  all  is  well — but  as  a  matter 
of  taate^  it  is  apt  to  produce  illusion  and  dis- 
i^pointment.    Men  like  to  make  the  most  of 
the  slightest  beauty  which  they  can  discover 
in  an  obsolete  versifier ;  and  they  quote  per- 
li  haps  the  solitary  good  thought  which  is  to  be 
i!  found  in  such  a  writer,  omitting  any  mention 
;  of  the  dreary  passages  which  surround  it.    Of 

I     £*  ShBkqwftrelB  sonnets  are  addressed  to  a  youth  of  both 

I  masb  to  sonMbensiaphrodite  or  Stella  of  his  own  fancy,  and 

I  BarnMld  to  goiltj  of  eulogising  a  yoath  in  the  language  of 

I  love  in  its  moet  womanly  signification.    Had  Shakspeare 

l«blidied  these  now  over-rated  productions  of  his  muse  (of 

I  wUeb  BO  ooe  thnrafhoot  is  positively  ezoellflnt),  thto  un- 

■atiml  aswifilstion  had  never  existed,  but  several  of  hie 

nftrtd  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  when  oopy- 

riRJIfls  were  not  acknowledged  or  made  the  subject  of  law, 

MO^  Into  the  hands  of  T.  T.  a  bookseller,  the  said  T.  T., 

wkoas  name  was  Thomas  Thorpe,  printed  them  with  a 

Merogljphical  inscription,  that  is  the  puzzle  of  com- 

critic  and  reader.    It  deserves  transcription  : 


,1 


To  the 

Only  begetter  of  these  ensuing  Sonnets, 

Mr.  W.  H. 

all  Happiness 

and  that  Eternity 

I  by  our  ever-living  Poet 

wisheththe 

well-wtohtng  Adventurer 

insetting  forth.  T.  T. 

Who  was  Mr.  W.  H.  ?  A  host  of  learned  and  unlearned, 
with  Mr.  Hallam  of  their  number,  would  have  us  to  be- 
lieve William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  which  we  shall 
enilt  when  an  instance  is  adduced  of  a  peer  of  nine  years' 
slwdiivdaacribad,  dedicated  to,  or  shadowed  as  Mr.  This 


course  it  becomes  a  lamentable  reflection,  that 
so  vsluable  an  old  poet  should  have  been  for- 
gotten. When  the  reader  however  repairs  to 
him,  he  finds  that  there  are  only  one  or  two 
grains  of  gold  in  all  the  sands  of  this  imaginary 
Pactolus.  But  the  display  of  neglected  authors 
has  not  been  even  confined  to  glimmering 
beauties ;  it  has  been  extended  to  the  reprint- 
ing of  large  and  heavy  masses  of  dulness. 
Most  wretched  works  have  been  praised  in 
this  enthusiasm  for  the  obsolete;  even  the 
dullest  works  of  the  meanest  contributors  to 
the  **  Mirror  for  Magistrates  t."  It  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  good  old  times  descended  to  the  very 
lowest  dregs  of  its  versifiers  ;  whereas  the  bad 
writers  of  Elizabeth's  age  are  only  more  stifi^ 
and  artificial  than  those  of  the  preceding,  and 
more  prolix  than  those  of  the  succeeding  pe- 
riod. 

Yet  there  are  men,  who,  to  all  appearance, 
would  wish  to  revive  such  authors^not  for 
the  mere  use  of  the  antiquary,  to  whom  every 
volume  may  be  useful,  but  as  standards  of 
manner,  and  objects  of  general  admiration. 
Books,  it  is  said,  take  up  little  room.  In  the 
library  this  may  be  the  case  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
in  the  minds  and  time  of  those  who  peruse 
them.  Happily  indeed,  the  task  of  pressing 
indifferent  authors  on  the  public  attention  is 
a  fruitless  one.  They  may  be  dug  up  from 
oblivion,  but  life  cannot  be  put  into  their  re- 
putations. **  Can  these  bones  live  ? "  Nature 
will  have  her  course,  and  dull  books  will  be 
forgotten,  in  spite  of  bibliographers. 

or  That  by  mere  initials.  Mr.  W.  H.  was  well  enough 
known  In  his  own  day  ;  what  U  enigmatical  to  us  was  no 
obscurity  then.  T.  T.  had  not  dared  to  address  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  as  Mr.  W.  H. 

The  same  Mr.  W.  H.  to  said  to  have  been  **  the  only 
begetter  of  these  ensuing  Sonnets ;"  but  in  what  significa- 
tion to  the  word  used  ?  An  instance  to  given  from  Dekker, 
where  ito  purport  to  to  procure.  Was  Mr.  W.  H.  the  pro- 
curer—the person  by  whoee  means  T.  T.  had  been  able  to 
print  them  ?— a  character  akin  to  the  mysterious  man  who 
brought  the  letter  of  Pope  to  the  piratical  Curll ;  or  to  he 
the  individual  to  whom  they  are  addressed  ?  But  all  to 
conjecture;  one  thing  however  to  evident,  that  if  T.  T. 
meant  that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  addressed  throughout  by  the 
poet,  he  had  never  read  the  Sonnets,  for  the  last  twenty- 
eight  are  to  a  woman.] 

[t  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  was  one  of  Haslewood's 
reprinta— a  heavy  man,  with  no  kind  or  degree  of  good 
taste.] 
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The  pedantic  character  of  James  I.  has  been 
frequently  represented  as  the  cause  of  degene- 
racy in  English  taste  and  genius.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  James  was  an  indifferent  author ; 
and  that  neither  the  manners  of  his  court  nor 
the  measures  of  his  reign  were  calculated  to 
excite  romantic  virtues  in  his  subjects.  But 
the  opinion  of  his  character  having  influenced 
the  poetical  spirit  of  the  age  unfavourably  is 
not  borne  out  by  facts.  He  was  friendly  to 
the  stage  and  to  its  best  writers :  he  patron- 
ized Ben  Jonson,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a 
complimentary  letter  to  Shakspeare  with  his 
own  hand*.  We  may  smile  at  the  idea  of 
James's  praise  being  bestowed  as  an  honour 
upon  Shakspeare  ;  the  importance  of  the  com- 
pliment, however,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
our  present  opinion  of  the  monarch,  but  by  the 
excessive  reverence  with  which  royalty  was  at 
that  time  invested  in  men's  opinions.  James's 
reign  was  rich  in  poetical  names,  some  of  which 
have  been  already  enumerated.  We  may  be 
reminded,  indeed,  that  those  poets  had  been 
educated  under  Elizabeth,and  that  their  genius 
bore  the  high  impress  of  her  heroic  times  ;  but 
the  same  observation  will  also  oblige  us  to  re- 
collect that  Elizabeth's  age  had  its  traits  of 
depraved  fashion  (witness  its  Euphuism  f),  and 
that  the  first  examples  of  the  worst  taste  which 
ever  infected  our  poetry  were  given  in  her 
days,  and  not  in  those  of  her  successor.  Donne 
(for  instance),  the  patriarch  of  the  metaphysical 
generation,  was  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  date 
of  James's  accession  ;  a  time  at  which  his  taste 
and  style  were  sufficiently  formed  to  acquit  his 

*  This  anecdote  is  given  by  Oldys  on  the  authority  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  [is  said  to  have]  had  It 
from  Sir  William  Davenant.  [The  caufe  assigned,  an  ob- 
scure allusion  in  Macbeth,  is  a  very  lame  and  unlikely 
one.  Shakspeare's  plays  were  in  the  greatest  esteem  with 
King  James:  of  the/aurUen  plays  acted  at  Ck>urt  between 
the  Ist  of  November  1604  and  the  31st  of  October  1605, 
eight  were  Shakspeare's,  the  remaining  six  were  divided 
among  Ben  Jonson,  Heywood,  and  Chapman.] 

t  An  affected  jargon  of  style,  which  was  fashionable  for 
Kune  time  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  so  called  from 
the  work  of  Lyly  entitled  Etiphues* 


learned  sovereign  of  all  blame  in  having  cor- 
rupted them.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  make  the 
memories  of  our  kings  accountable  for  the 
poetical  faults  of  their  respective  reigns,  we 
might  reproach  Charles  I.,  among  whose  faults 
bad  taste  is  certainly  not  to  be  reckoned,  with 
the  chief  disgrace  of  our  metaphjrsical  poetry ; 
since  that  school  never  attained  its  unnatural 
perfection  so  completely  as  in  the  luxuriant 
ingenuity  of  Cowley's  fancy,  and  the  knotted 
deformity  of  Cleveland's.  For  a  short  time 
after  the  suppression  of  the  theatres,  till  the 
time  of  Milton,  the  metaphysical  poets  are 
forced  upon  our  attention  for  want  of  better 
objects.  But  during  James's  reign  there  is  no 
such  scarcity  of  good  writers  as  to  oblige  us  to 
dwell  on  the  school  of  elaborate  conceit.  Phi- 
neas  Fletcher  has  been  sometimes  named  as 
an  instance  of  the  vitiated  taste  which  pre- 
vailed at  this  period.  He,  however,  though 
musical  and  fanciful,  is  not  to  be  admitted  as 
a  representative  of  the  poetical  character  of 
those  times,  which  included  Jonson,  Beaumont 
and  John  Fletcher,  Ford,  Massinger,  and 
Shirley.  Shakspeare  was  no  more  ;  but  there 
were  dramatic  authors  of  great  and  diversified 
ability.  The  romantic  school  of  the  drama 
continued  to  be  more  popular  than  the  classi- 
cal, though  in  the  latter  Ben  Jonson  lived  to 
see  imitators  of  his  own  manner,  whom  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  adopt  as  his  poetical  heirs.  Of 
these  Cartwright  and  Randolph  were  the  most 
eminent.  The  originality  of  Cartwright's  plots 
is  always  acknowledged  ;  and  Jonson  used  to 
say  of  him,  "  Jlf y  ton  Carheriyht  urites  all  likt  a 
ntan." 

Massinger  is  distinguished  for  the  harmony 
and  dignity  of  his  dramatic  eloquence.  l^Iany 
of  his  plots,  it  is  true,  are  liable  to  heavy  ex- 
ceptions. The  fiends  and  angels  of  his  Virgin 
Martyr  are  unmanageable  tragic  machinery  ; 
and  the  incestuous  passion  of  his  Ancient  Ad- 
miral excites  our  horror.  The  poet  of  love  is 
driven  to  a  frightful  expedient,  when  he  gives  it 
the  terrors  of  a  maniac  passion  breaking  down 
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the  most  sacred  pale  of  iostinct  and  consan- 
guinity. The  ancient  admiral  is  in  love  with 
his  own  daughter.  Such  a  heing,  if  we  fancy 
him  to  exist,  strikes  us  as  no  object  of  moral 
wamingy  but  as  a  man  under  the  influence  of 
insanity.  In  a  general  view,  nevertheless, 
Maasinger  has  more  art  and  judgment  in  the 
serioos  drama  than  any  of  the  other  successors 
of  Shakspeare.  His  incidents  are  less  en- 
tangled than  those  of  Fletcher,  and  the  acene 
of  his  action  is  more  clearly  thrown  open  for 
tlie  Iree  evolution  of  character.  Fletcher 
strikes  the  imagination  with  more  vivacity, 
but  more  irregularly,  and  amidst  embarrassing 
positions  of  his  own  choosing.  Massinger  puts 
forth  his  strength  more  collectively.  Fletcher 
has  more  action  and  character  in  his  drama, 
and  leaves  a  greater  variety  of  impressions 
apoQ  the  mind.  His  fancy  is  more  volatile 
and  surprising,  but  then  he  often  blends  dis- 
appointment with  our  surprise,  and  parts  with 
the  consistency  of  his  characters  even  to  the 
occasionally  apparent  loss  of  their  identity. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  Massinger.  It  is 
trae  that  Massinger  excels  more  in  description 
and  declamation  tban  in  the  forcible  utterance 
of  the  heart,  and  in  giving  character  the  warm 
colouring  of  passion.  Still,  not  to  speak  of  his 
one  distinguished  hero*  in  comedy,  he  has  de- 
lineated several  tragic  characters  with  strong 
and  interesting  traits.  They  are  chiefly  proud 
qiirits.  Poor  himself,  and  struggling  under 
tlie  rich  man's  contumely,  we  may  conceive  it 
to  have  "been  the  solace  of  his  neglected  exist- 
ence to  picture  worth  and  magnanimity  break- 
isg  through  external  disadvantages,  and  mak- 
ing their  way  to  love  and  admiration.  Hence 
kis  fine  conceptions  of  Paris,  the  actor,  exciting 
If  the  splendid  endowments  of  his  nature  the 
jealousy  of  the  tyrant  of  the  world  ;  and  Don 
John  and  Pisander,  habited  as  slaves,  wooing 
and  winning  their  princely  mistresses.  He 
delighted  to  sbow  heroic  virtue  stripped  of  aU 
adventitious  circumstances,  and  tried,  like  a 
gem,  by  its  shining  through  darkness.  His 
Duke  of  Milan  is  particularly  admirable  for 
the  blended  interest  which  the  poet  excites 
by  the  opposite  weaknesses  and  magnanimity 
of  the  same  character.  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan, 
newly  married  and  uxoriously  attached  to  the 
kaaghty  Marcelia,  a  woman  of  exquisite  at- 
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tractions,  makes  her  an  object  of  secret  but 
deadly  enmity  at  his  court,  by  the  extravagant 
homage  which  he  requires  to  be  paid  to  her, 
and  the  precedence  which  he  enjoins  even  his 
own  mother  and  sisters  to  yield  her.  As 
Chief  of  Milan,  he  is  attached  to  the  fortunes 
of  Francis  I.  The  sudden  tidings  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Charles  V.,  in  the  campaign  which 
terminated  with  the  battle  of  Pavia,80on  after- 
wards spread  dismay  through  his  court  and 
capital.  Sforza,  though  valiant  and  self-col- 
lected in  aU  that  regards  the  warrior  or  politi- 
cian, is  hurried  away  by  his  immoderate  pas- 
sion for  Marcelia  ;  and  being  obliged  to  leave 
her  behind,  but  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of 
her  surviving  him,  obtains  the  promise  of  a 
confidant  to  destroy  her,  should  his  own  death 
appear  inevitable.  He  returns  to  his  capital 
in  safety.  Marcelia,  having  discovered  the 
secret  order,  receives  him  with  coldness.  His 
jealousy  is  inflamed  ;  and  her  perception  of 
that  jealousy  alienates  the  haughty  object  of 
his  afiection,  when  she  is  on  the  point  of  recon- 
cilement. The  fever  of  Sforza's  diseased  heart 
is  powerfully  described,  passing  from  the  ex- 
treme of  dotage  to  revenge,  and  returning 
again  from  thence  to  the  bitterest  repentance 
and  prostration,  when  he  has  struck  at  the  life 
which  he  most  loved,  and  has  made,  when  it  is 
too  late,  the  discovery  of  her  innocence.  Mas- 
singer always  enforces  this  moral  in  love ; — ^he 
punishes  distrust,  and  attaches  our  esteem  to 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  passion.  But 
while  Sforza  thus  exhibits  a  warning  against 
morbidly-selfish  sensibility,  he  is  made  to 
appear,  without  violating  probability,  in  all 
other  respects  a  firm,  frank,  and  prepossessing 
character.  When  his  misfortunes  are  ren- 
dered desperate  by  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and 
when  he  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  Charles 
v.,  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  pleads  his 
cause  disarms  the  resentment  of  his  conqueror ; 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  poet  makes  us  ex- 
pect that  it  should  do  so.  Instead  of  palliat- 
ing his  zeal  for  the  lost  cause  of  Francis,  he 
thus  pleads — 

I  come  not,  Emporor,  to  InTide  thy  mercy 

By  fawning  on  thy  fortune,  nor  bring  with  me 

Excuses  or  denials ;  I  profess. 

And  with  a  good  man's  confidence,  even  this  instant 

That  I  am  in  thy  power,  I  was  thine  enemy. 

Thy  deadly  and  vow'd  enemy ;  one  that  wish'd 

Ckmf  uaion  to  thy  person  and  ettates. 

And  with  my  utmoet  power,  and  deepest  counsels, 


U 
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Had  they  been  truly  foUow'd,  f orther'd  It. 
Nor  will  I  now,  although  my  neck  were  under 
The  hangman's  axe,  with  one  poor  flyllable 
Confess  but  that  I  honoured  the  French  king 
More  than  thys^and  all  men. 

After  describing  his  obligations  to  Francis, 
he  says — 
He  was  indeed  to  me  as  mj  good  angel. 
To  guard  me  from  all  danger.    I  dare  speak. 
Nay  mutt  and  wiUt  his  praise  now  in  as  high 
And  loud  a  key  as  when  he  was  thy  equal. 
The  benefits  he  sow'din  me  met  not 
Unthankful  ground.        «        *        *        « 
*        *        *        *        If  then  to  be  grateful 
For  benefits  received,  or  not  to  leave 
A  friend  in  his  necessities,  be  a  crime 
Amongst  you  Spaniards,  Sforaa  brings  his  head 
To  pay  the  forfeit    Nor  come  I  as  a  slave, 
Ptnion'd  and  fetter'd,  in  a  squalid  weed. 
Falling  before  thy  feet,  lmiwH«g  and  howling 
For  a  forestall'd  remission— that  were  poor. 
And  would  but  shame  thy  victory,  for  oonquest 
Over  base  foes  is  a  captivity. 
And  not  a  triiunph.    I  ne*er  lear'd  to  die 
More  than  I  wish'd  to  live.    When  I  had  reaoh'd 
My  ends  in  being  a  Duke,  I  wore  these  robes, 
This  crown  upon  my  head,  and  to  my  side 
This  sword  was  girt ;  and,  witness  truth,  that  now 
'Tis  in  another's  power,  when  I  shall  part 
With  life  and  them  together,  I'm  the  same— 
My  veins  then  did  not  swell  with  pride,  nor  now 
Shrink  they  for  fear. 

If  the  vehement  passions  were  not  Massin- 
ger's  happiest  element,  he  expresses  fixed 
principle  with  an  air  of  authority.  To  make 
us  feel  the  elevation  of  genuine  pride  was  the 
master-key  which  he  knew  how  to  touch  in 
human  sympathy ;  and  his  skill  in  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  deep  experience  in  his 
own  bosom*. 

The  theatre  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  con- 
tains aU  manner  of  good  and  evil.  The  re- 
spective shares  of  those  dramatic  partners,  in 
the  works  collectively  published  with  their 
names,  have  been  stated  in  a  different  part  of 
this  volume.  Fletcher's  share  in  them  is  by 
far  the  largest ;  and  he  is  chargeable  with  the 
greatest  number  of  faults,  although  at  the 
same  time  his  genius  was  more  airy,  prolific, 
and  fanciful.  There  are  such  extremes  of 
grossness  and  magnificence  in  their  drama,  so 

I*  Although  incalculably  superior  to  his  contempora- 
ries, Shakspeare  had  successful  imitators;  and  the  art  of 
Jonson  was  not  unrivalled.  Massinger  appears  to  have 
studied  the  works  of  both,  with  the  intention  of  uniting 
their  excellences.  He  Jknew  the  strength  of  plot ;  and  al- 
though his  plays  are  altogether  irregular,  yet  he  well 
understood  the  advantage  of  a  strong  and  defined  interest ; 
and  in  unravelling  the  intrioaoy  of  his  intrigues,  he  often 
displays  the  management  of  a  master.— Sir  Walter  Scott, 
MUc  Prote  Works,  voL  vi.  p.  MS.] 


much  sweetness  and  beauty  interspersed  with 
views  of  nature  either  falsely  romantic,  or 
vulgar  beyond  reality ;  there  is  so  much  to 
animate  and  amuse  us,  and  yet  so  much  that 
we  would  willingly  overlook,  that  I  cannot 
help  comparing  the  contrasted  impressions 
which  they  make,  to  those  which  we  receive 
from  visiting  some  great  and  ancient  city, 
picturesquely  but  irregularly  built,  glittering 
with  spires  and  surrounded  with  gardens,  but 
exhibiting  in  many  quarters  the  lanes  and 
hovels  of  wretchedness.  They  have  scenes  of 
wealthy  and  high  life  which  remind  us  of 
courts  and  palaces  frequented  by  elegant 
females  and  high-spirited  gallants,  whilst  their 
noble  old  martfail  characters,  with  Caractacns 
in  the  midst  of  them,  may  inspire  us  with  the 
same  sort  of  regard  which  we  pay  to  the 
rough-hewn  magnificence  of  an  ancient  fort- 
ress. 

Unhappily,  the  same  simile,  without  being 
hunted  down,  will  apply  but  too  fiuthiiilly  to 
the  nuiianoet  of  their  dranut.  Their  language 
IB  often  basely  profligate.  Shakspeare's  and 
Jonson's  indelicacies  are  but  casual  blots ; 
whilst  theirs  are  sometimes  essential  colours 
of  their  painting,  and  extend,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  to  entire  and  offensive  scenes.  This 
fault  has  deservedly  injured  their  reputation ; 
and,  saving  a  very  slight  allowance  for  the 
fashion  and  taste  of  their  age,  admits  of  no 
sort  of  apologyt.  Their  drama,  nevertheless, 
is  a  very  wide  one,  and  ^  hcu  ample  room  and 

[t  Ravenscroft,  the  filthiest  writer  for  the  stage  in  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles,  is  not  more  obscene  than 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Yet  Earle,  who  was  In  the 
church  and  a  bishop  withal,  praises  their  plays  for  their 
purity;  and  Lovelace  likens  the  nakedness  of  their  lan- 
guage to  Cupid  dressed  in  Diana's  linen.  The  outqwken 
nature  of  their  writings  is  in  the  very  character  of  their 
age,  for  Charles  I.  would  address  the  ladies  of  his  court  in 
a  style  that  would  meet  with  no  toleration  now.  Pro- 
priety of  speech  and  conduct  one  does  not  look  for  at  ihe 
Restoration.    All  was  license  then : 

Love  was  liberty,  and  nature  law. 

Plays  were  beheld  by  ladies  in  masks,  who  blushed  unseen 
at  situaticms,  language,  and  allusions  of  the  most  obaoeno 
description.  Something  of  this  continued  to  a  later  time. 
Ramsay  dedicates  his  Tea  Table  Miscellany  to  the  ladies 
and  lassies  of  Britain,  and  boasts  that  hU  book  is  without 
a  word  or  an  allusion  to  redden  the  brow  of  offinded 
beauty.  Yet  the  book  abounds  in  naked  vulgarities  and 
songs  of  studied  obsoenity.  The  novdis  of  the  onoe  taunap 
culate  Richardson,  that  ladies  talked  and  quoted  Into 
deserved  celebrity,  few  ladies  would  now  own  to  their 
perusal,  and  no  ologymen  be  found  to  reoommend,  as  of 
old,  to  their  flock  firom  the  pulpit  While  the  lettersof  the 
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Ttrge  emomgk^  •  to    permit    the   attention  to 

wander  from  these,  and  to  fix  on  more  invitinfj^ 

pecoliaritiefl — as  on  the  great  variety  of  their 

£ible0  and  personages,  their  spirited  dialogue, 

their  wit,  pathos,  and  humour.   Thickly  sown 

as  their  blemishes  are,  their  merit  will  bear 

great  deductions,  and  still  remain  great.   We 

nercr  can  forget  such  beautiful  characters  as 

their  Cellide,  their  Aspatia,  and  Bellario,  or 

such  humorous  ones  as  their  La  Writ  and 

Gscafogo.    Awake  they  will  always  keep  us, 

whether  to  quarrel  or  to  be  pleased  with  them. 

Their  inTention  is  fruitful ;  its  beings  are  on 

the  whole  anactive  and  sanguine  generation ; 

and  their  scenes  are  crowded  to  fulness  with 

the  warmth,  agitation,  and  interest  of  life. 

In  thus  speaking  of  them  together,  it  may 

I  be  necessary  to  allude  to  the  general  and 

I  traditionary  understanding,   that  Beaumont 

;  was  the  graver  and  more  judicious  genius  of 

I  the  two.    Yet  the  pUys  in  which  he  may  be 

rappoaed  to  have  assisted  Fletcher  are  by  no 

I  mf  ns  remarkable  either  for  harmonious  ad- 

!  jastment  of  parts,  or  scrupulous  adherence  to 

!  probability.    In  their  <<Laws  of  Candy,"  the 

winding  up  of  the  plot  is  accomplished  by  a 

i  young  girl  commanding  a  whole  bench  of  sena- 

<  tors  to  descend  from  their  judgment-seats,  in 

virtue  of  an  ancient  law  of  the  state  which  she 

!  discovers ;  and  they  obey  her  with  the  most 

polite  alacrity.  **  Cupid's  Revenge"  is  assigned 

to  them  conjointly,  and  is  one  of  the  very 

'  weakest  of  their  worst  class  of  pieces.  On  the 

other  hand,  Fletcher  produced  his  '^  Rule  a 

Wife  and  have  a  Wife,"  after  Beaumont's 

death,  so  that  he  was  able,  when  he  chose,  to 

write  with  skill  as  well  as  spirit. 

Of  that  skill,  however,  he  is  often  so  sparing 
as  to  leave  his  characters  subject  to  the  most 
whimsical  metamorphoses.  Sometimes  they 
repent,  like  methodists,  by  instantaneous  con- 
version. At  other  times  they  shift  from 
good  to  bad,  so  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  what 
they  were  meant  for.  In  the  tragedy  of  ^  Va- 
IsBtinian  "  we  have  a  fine  old  soldier,  Maximus, 
who  sostains  our  afiection  through  four  acts, 

■■Mi  of  honoor  abont  the  oourt  of  the  flnt  and  second 
Qwm%m  thii  Bowei,  the  BeUendens,  and  Lepell»— are  life 
vfth  the  very  dirt  of  our  language.  The  cleanest  are  In  the 
;  and  there,  as  the  proverb  goes*  a  spade  is 

■Has  Ih^  studied ;  as  they  felt  they  writ] 
C*Drydcn.] 


but  in  the  fifth  we  are  suddenly  called  upon 
to  hate  him,  on  being  informed,  by  his  own 
confession,  that  he  is  very  wicked,  and  that  all 
his  past  virtue  has  been  but  a  trick  on  our 
credulity.  The  imagination,  in  this  case,  is 
disposed  to  take  part  with  the  creature  of  the 
poet's  brain  against  the  poet  himself,  and  to 
think  that  he  maltreats  and  calumniates  his 
own  offspring  unnaturally  f.     But  for  these 

t  The  most  amusingly  absurd  perhaps  of  all  Fletcher's 
bad  plays,  is  The  Island  Princess.  One  might  absolutely 
take  it  f<»r  a  burlesque  on  the  heroic  drama,  if  its  reli- 
gious conclusion  did  net  show  the  author  to  be  in  ear- 
nest. Quisara,  princess  of  the  island  of  Tidore,  where 
the  Portuguese  have  a  fort,  offers  her  hand  in  marriage 
to  any  champion  who  shall  deliver  her  brother,  a  captive 
of  the  governor  of  Temata.  Ruy  Dias,  her  Portuguese 
lover,  is  shy  of  the  adventure ;  but  another  Iovm*,  Armusla, 
hires  a  boat,  with  a  few  followers,  which  he  hides  on 
landing  at  Tidore,  among  the  reeds  of  the  invaded  island, 
lie  then  disguises  himself  as  a  merchant,  hires  a  cellar, 
like  the  Popish  conspirators,  and  in  the  most  credible 
manner  blows  up  a  considerable  portion  of  a  large  town, 
rescues  the  king,  slaughters  all  opposers,  and  re-embarks 
in  his  yawl  from  among  the  reeds.  On  his  return  he  finds 
the  lovely  Quisara  loth  tofulfil  her  promise,  from  her  being 
still  somewhat  attached  to  Ruy  Dias.  The  base  Ruy  Dias 
sends  his  nephew,  Piniero.  to  The  Ishmd  Princess,  with  a 
project  of  assassinating  Armusia;  but  Plntero,  who  is  a 
merry  fellow,  thinks  it  better  to  prevent  his  uncle's  crime 
and  to  make  love  for  himself.  Before  his  introduction  to 
the  Princess,  however,  he  meets  with  her  aunt  Quisana, 
to  whom  he  talks  abundance  of  ribaldry  and  double  en- 
tendrct  and  so  captivates  the  aged  woman,  that  she  ex- 
chdms  to  her  attendant,  **  Pray  thee  let  him  talk  still,  for 
methinks  he  talks  handsomely !  "—With  the  young  lady 
he  is  equally  successful,  offers  to  murder  any  body  she 
pleases,  and  gains  her  affections  so  far  that  she  kisses  him. 
The  poor  viriuous  Armusia,  In  the  mean  time,  determines 
to  see  his  false  Princess,  makes  his  way  to  her  chamber, 
and  in  spite  of  her  reproaches  and  her  late  kiss  to  Piniero, 
at  last  makes  a  new  impression  on  her  heart.  The  dear 
Island  Princess  is  fai  love  a  third  time,  in  the  third  act. 
In  the  fourth  act  the  king  of  Tidore.  lately  delivered  by 
Armusia,  plots  against  the  Christians ;  he  is  accompanied 
by  a  Moorish  priest,  who  Is  no  other  than  the  governor  of 
Temata,  disguised  in  a  false  wig  and  beard  ;  but  his  Tido- 
rian  majesty  recollects  his  old  enemy  so  imperfectly  as 
to  be  completely  deceived.  This  conspiracy  alarms  the 
Portuguese ;  the  cowardly  Ruy  Dias  all  at  once  grows  brave 
and  generous ;  Quisara  Joins  the  Christians,  and  for  the 
sake  of  Armusia  and  her  new  faith  offers  to  be  burnt  alive. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  open  the  eyes  of  her  brother,  the 
king  of  Tidore.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  merry  Piniero 
laying  hold  of  the  masqued  governor's  beard,  which  comes 
away  without  the  assistance  of  a  barber.  The  monaroh 
exclaims  that  he  cannot  speak  for  astonishment,  and  every 
thing  concludes  agreeably.  The  Island  Princess  Is  not 
unlike  some  of  the  romantic  dramas  of  Dryden's  time ; 
but  the  later  play-writers  superadded  a  style  of  outrageous 
rant  and  turgid  imagery— £8uoh  is  the  plot,  nor  Is  the 
dialogue  better.  Still  Armusla  is  afine  fellow,  and  Piniero 
a  merry  one,  while  Quisara,  who  loves  a  ranter,  transfsrs 
her  affections  with  marvellous  celerity.  Piniero  Is  evi- 
dently moro  her  matdi  than  Aimusia,  whom  she  marries. 
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faults  Fletcher  makes  good  atonement,  and 
has  many  affecting  scenes.  We  must  still 
indeed  say  scenes ;  for,  except  in  **  The  Faithfnl 
Shepherdess,"  which,  unlike  his  usual  manner, 
is  very  lulling,  where  shall  we  find  him  uni- 
form f  If  ^  The  Douhle  Marriage*'  could  be 
cleared  of  some  revolting  passages,  the  part  of 
Juliana  would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  powers 
of  the  finest  tragic  actress.  Juliana  is  a  high 
attempt  to  portray  the  saint  and  heroine 
blended  in  female  character.  When  her  hus- 
band Yirolet's  conspiracy  against  Ferrand  of 
Naples  is  discovered,  she  endures  and  braves 
for  his  sake  the  most  dreadful  cruelties  of  the 
tjrrant.  Virolet  flies  from  his  country,  obliged 
to  leave  her  behind  him ;  and  falling  at  sea 
into  the  hands  of  the  pirate  Duke  of  Sesse, 
saves  himself  and  his  associates  from  death,  by 
consenting  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  pirate 
(Martia),  who  falls  in  love  and  elopes  with  him 
from  her  father's  ship.  As  they  carry  off  with 
them  the  son  of  Ferrand,  who  had  been  a  pri- 
soner of  the  Duke  of  Sesse,  Virolet  secures  his 
peace  being  made  at  Naples ;  but  when  he  has 
again  to  meet  Juliana,  he  finds  that  he  has 
purchased  life  too  dearly.  When  the  ferocious 
Martia,  seeing  his  repentance,  revenges  her- 
self by  plotting  his  destruction,  and  when  his 
divorced  Juliana,  forgetting  her  injuries,  flies 
to  warn  and  to  save  him,  their  interview  has 
no  common  degree  of  interest.  Juliana  is 
perhaps  rather  a  fine  idol  of  the  imagination 
than  a  probable  type  of  nature ;  but  poetry 
which  '^  conforms  the  shows  of  things  to  the 
desires  of  the  soulf,"  has  a  right  to  the  highest 
possible  virtues  of  human  character.  And 
there  have  been  women  who  have  prized  a 
husband's  life  above  their  own,  and  his  honour 
above  his  life,  and  who  have  united  the  tender- 
ness of  their  sex  to  heroic  intrepidity.  Such 
is  Juliana,  who  thus  exhorts  the  wavering  for- 
titude of  Virolet  on  the  eve  of  his  conspiracy. 

Virolet.    *    *    Unless  our  hands  were  cannon 
To  batter  down  bis  walls,  our  weak  breatb  mines 
To  blow  his  forts  up,  or  our  curses  lightning. 
Our  power  is  like  to  yours,  and  we,  like  you. 
Weep  our  misfortunes.    ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

She  replies — 
*        *        *    Walls  of  brass  resist  not 

but  not  before  he  has  won  her  waiting-woman  to  admit 
him  to  her  bed-chamber,  where  Quisara  soolds  him  with 
all  the  anxious  importunity  of  desire.] 

t  Expression  of  Lord  Bacon's. 


A  noble  undertaking — nor  can  rice 
Raise  any  bulwark  to  make  good  a  place 
Where  virtue  seeks  to  enter. 

The  joint  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
entitled  <<  Philaster"  and  ""The  Maid's  Tra- 
gedy," exhibit  other  captivating  female  por^ 
traits.  The  difficulty  of  giving  at  once  truth 
strength,  and  delicacy  to  female  repentance 
for  the  loss  of  honour,  is  finely  accomplished 
in  Evadne.  The  stage  has  perhaps  few  scenes 
more  affecting  than  that  in  which  she  obtains 
forgiveness  of  Amintor,  on  terms  which  interest 
us  in  his  compassion,  without  compromising 
his  honour.  In  the  same  tragedy^  the  plain- 
tive image  of  the  forsaken  Aspatia  has  an  in- 
describably sweet  spirit  and  romantic  expres- 
sion. Her  fancy  takes  part  with  her  heart, 
and  gives  its  sorrow  a  visionary  gracefulness. 
When  she  finds  her  maid  Antiphila  working  a 
picture  of  Ariadne,  she  tells  her  to  copy  the 
likeness  from  herself,  from  **  the  lost  Aspatia." 

Aip*  But  Where's  the  lady  ? 

Ant.  There,  Madam. 

J*p,  Fie,  you  have miss'd  it  here,  Antiphila; 
These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough. 
To  show  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady's  was.   Do  it  by  me— 
Do  it  again  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 
And  you  shall  find  all  true.    Put  me  on  the  wild  Idaad. 
I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now.  and  think 
Mine  arms  thus,  and  my  hair  blown  by  the  wind 
Wild  as  that  desert,  and  let  all  about  me 
Be  teachers  of  my  story.    ♦        *        * 
*        *        *        *    strive  to  make  me  look 
Like  Sorrow's  monument,  and  the  trees  about  me. 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges,  and  behind  me 
Make  all  a  desolation.    See,  see,  wenches, 
A  miserable  life  (if  this  poor  picture. 

The  resemblance  of  this  poetical  picture  to 
6uido*s  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  has  been  noticed 
by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  **  In  both  represen- 
tations the  extended  arms  of  the  mourner,  her 
hair  blown  by  the  wind,  the  barren  roughness 
of  the  rocks  around  her,  and  the  broken  trunks 
of  leafless  trees,  make  her  figure  appear  like 
Sorrow's  monument." 

Their  masculine  characters  in  tragedy  are 
generally  much  less  interesting  than  their 
females.  Some  exceptions  may  be  found  to 
this  remark  ;  particularly  in  the  British  chief 
Caractacus  and  his  interesting  nephew,  the 
boy  Hengo.  With  all  the  faults  of  the  tragedy 
of  Bonduca,  its  British  subject  and  its  native 
i  The  Maid's  Tragedy. 
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lieroes  attach  our  hearts.  We  follow  Carac- 
tacus  to  battle  and  captivity  with  a  proud 
satisfaction  in  his  virtne.  The  stubbornness 
of  the  old  soldier  is  finely  tempered  by  his 
wise,  juBij  and  candid  respect  for  his  enemies 
the  Romans,  and  by  his  tender  affection  for 
his  ptincely  ward.  He  never  gives  way  to 
MMTOW  till  he  looks  on  the  dead  body  of  his 
m^  Hengo,  when  he  thus  exclaims — 


*        *        *    FaraweU  the  hopes  of  Britain! 
VarewtSl  thon  royal  graft  for  ever !    Time  and  Death, 

II  TehftTo  done  year  wont.    Fortune,  now  see,  now  proudly 
I  Plncdc  oir  thy  Tell,  and  Tiew  thy  triumph. 
I  ♦        *         ♦        *        *    O  fair  flower, 
I  How  lovidy  yet  thymine  show— how  sweetly 
I.  Bv\i  Death  emhraoea  thee!    The  peace  of  heaven, 
Tke  fiDowBhip  of  all  sreat  souls,  go  with  thee ! 

TTie  character  must  be  well  supported  which 
jrields  a  sensation  of  triumph  in  the  act  of  sur- 
rendering to  victorious  enemies.  Caractacus 
does  not  need  to  tell  us,  that  when  a  brave 
man  has  done  his  duty,  he  cannot  be  humbled 
liy  fortune — but  he  makes  us  feel  it  in  his 
behaviour.  The  few  brief  and  simple  sentences 
which  he  utters  in  submitting  to  the  Romans, 
together  with  their  resi)ectful  behaviour  to 
him,  give  a  sublime  composure  to  his  appear- 
ance in  the  closing  scene. 

Dryden  praises  the  gentlemen  of  Beaumont 
snd  Fletcher  in  comedy  as  the  true  men  of 
fashion  of  "  the  times.**  It  was  necessary  that 
Dryden  should  call  them  the  men  of  fashion 
of  the  times,  for  they  are  not  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word  gentlemen.  Shirley's  comic 
diaracters  have  much  more  of  the  conversa- 
tion and  polite  manners,  which  we  should  sup- 
pose to  belong  to  superior  life  in  all  ages  and 
eoantries.  The  genteel  characters  of  Fletcher 
km  a  narrower  class,  and  exhibit  a  more 
particiilar  image  of  their  times  and  country. 
Bat  their  comic  personages,  after  all,  are  a 
spirited  race.  In  one  province  of  the  facetious 
druna  they  set  the  earliest  example  ;  witness 
their  humorous  mock-heroic  comedy,  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle*. 

[•  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seemed  to  have  followed 
flMkspcare's  mode  of  composition,  rather  than  Janson*S. 
Thsy  may.  indeed,  be  rather  said  to  have  taken  for  their 
■adel  tbe  boundlees  licence  of  the  Spanish  stage,  from 
wUeb  many  of  their  pieces  are  expressly  and  avowedly 
jaliiid.  The  acts  of  their  plays  are  so  detached  from 
sack  ether.  In  sabstaaoe  and  consistency,  that  the  plot  can 
SHKB  be  said  to  bang  together  at  all,  or  to  have,  in  any 
SBMiof  tbe  woffd,  a  beginning,  progress,  and  conclusion. 
llaMMaaif  the  play  began  because  the  curtain  roee,  and 

^'  


The  memory  of  Ford  has  been  deservedly 
revived  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  ancient 
drama ;  though  he  has  no  great  body  of  poetry, 
and  has  interested  us  in  no  other  passion 
except  that  of  love  ;  but  in  that  he  displays  a 
peculiar  depth  and  delicacy  of  romantic  feel- 
ingf .  Webster  has  a  gloomy  force  of  imagi- 
nation, not  unmixed  with  the  beautiful  and 
pathetic.  But  it  is  ''beauty  in  the  hip  of 
horror  :*'  he  caricatures  the  shapes  of  terror, 
and  his  Pegasus  is  like  a  nightmare.  Middle- 
ton:}:,  Marston,  Thomas  Hey  wood.  Decker,  and 
Chapman,  also  present  subordinate  claims  to 
remembrance  in  that  fertile  period  of  the 
drama. 

Shirley  was  the  last  of  our  good  old  drama- 
tists. When  his  works  shall  be  given  to  the 
public,  they  will  undoubtedly  enrich  our  popu- 
lar literature  §.  His  language  sparkles  with 
the  most  exquisite  images.  Keeping  some 
occasional  pruriencies  apart,  the  fault  of  his 
age  rather  than  of  himself,  he  speaks  the  most 

ended  beoause  it  fell— Sia  Waltkr  Soott,  MUc.  Prose 
Works,  VOL  vt  p.  343. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plots  are  wholly  inartificial ; 
they  only  care  to  pitch  a  character  into  a  position  to  make 
him  or  her  talk ;  you  must  swallow  all  their  gross  impro- 
babOities,  and,  taking  it  all  for  granted,  attend  only  to  the 
dialogue.— CoLsaiDoc,  TabU-TaUc,  p.  SOa 

Shakspeare  borrowed  his  plots,  Jonson  invented  his; 
while  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  disregarded  a  story,  and 
relied  on  dialogue  and  situation.  What  they  sought,  they 
achieved.  You  could  not  publish  taUt  from  their  plays, 
but  scenes  and  incidents  of  truth  and  beauty  without 
number.  Where  had  they  stood,  with  plots  like  Shak- 
speare? Not  above  Shakspeare,  certainly,  but  above  Ben 
Jonson,  not  as  now  assuredly  below,  though  the  next 

What  Tom  Jones  is  among  our  novels.  The  Fox  and 
The  Alchemist  are  among  our  dramas.] 

[t  Mr.  Campbell  observes,  that  Ford  interests  us  in  no 
other  passion  tlMfei  that  of  love ,-  "  in  which  he  displays 
a  peculiar  depth  and  delicacy  of  romantic  feeling."  Com- 
paratively speaking,  this  may  be  admitted ;  but  in  Justice 
to  the  poet,  it  should  be  added  that  he  was  not  insensible 
to  the  power  of  firiendshipt  and  in  more  than  one  of  his 
dramas  has  delineated  it  with  a  master  hand.  Had  the 
critic  forgotten  the  noble  Daiyell  ?  the  generous  and  devoted 
Malfato  ?  Mr.  Campbell,  however,  terms  him  '*  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  our  ancient  drama."— Girroao,  Ford, 
p.  XL] 

X  Middleton's  hags,  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  The  Witch, 
were  conjectured  by  Mr.  Steevens  to  have  given  the  hint 
to  Shakspeare  of  his  witches  in  Macbeth.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly remarked,  however,  that  the  resemblance  scarcely 
extends  beyond  a  few  forms  of  incantation.  The  hags  of 
Middleton  are  merely  mischievous  old  women,  those  of 
Shakspeare  influence  the  elements  of  nature  and  the  desti- 
nies of  man. 

[9  They  have  been  since  published  in  rix  volumes  octavo, 
the  plays  with  notes  by  GUTord,  the  poems  and  memoirs 
by  Mr.  Dyce.] 
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polished  and  refined  dialect  of  the  stage  ;  and 
even  some  of  his  over-heightened  scenes  of 
voluptuousness  are  meant,  though  with  a  very 
mistaken  judgment,  to  inculcate  morality*.  I 
consider  his  genius,  indeed,  as  rather  brilliant 
and  elegant  than  strong  or  lofty.  His  trage- 
dies are  defective  in  fire,  grandeur,  and  pas- 
sion ;  and  we  must  $eUet  his  comedies,  to  have 
any  favourable  idea  of  his  humour.  His  finest 
poetry  comes  forth  in  situations  rather  more 
fieimiliar  than  tragedy  and  more  grave  than 
comedy,  which  I  should  call  sentimental 
comedy,  if  the  name  were  not  associated  with 
ideas  of  modem  insipidity.  That  he  was  capa- 
ble, however,  of  pure  and  excellent  comedy 
will  be  felt  by  those  who  have  yet  in  reserve 
the  amusement  of  reading  his  Gamester,  Hyde- 
park,  and  Lady  of  Pleasure.  Li  the  first  and 
last  of  these  there  is  a  subtle  ingenuity  in 
producing  comic  effect  and  surprise,  which 
might  be  termed  Attic,  if  it  did  not  surpass 
anything  that  is  left  us  in  Athenian  comedy. 

I  shall  leave  to  others  the  more  special 
enumeration  of  his  faults,  only  observing,  that 
the  airy  touches  of  his  expression,  the  delicacy 
of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  his  similes, 
are  often  found  where  the  poet  survives  the 
dramatist,  and  where  he  has  not  power  to 
transfuse  life  and  strong  individuality  through 
the  numerous  characters  of  his  voluminous 
drama.  His  style,  to  use  a  line  of  his  own,  is 
''studded  like  a  frosty  night  with  stars  ;'*  and 
a  severe  critic  might  say,  that  the  stars  often 
shine  when  the  atmosphere  is  rather  too  frosty. 
In  other  words,  there  is  more  beauty  of  fancy 
than  strength  of  feeling  in  his  works.  From 
this  remark,  however,  a  defend«'  of  his  fame 
might  justly  appeal  to  exceptions  in  many  of 
his  pieces.  From  a  general  impression  of  his 
works  I  should  not  paint  his  Muse  with  the 
haughty  form  and  features  of  inspiration,  but 
with  a  countenance,  in  its  happy  moments, 
arch,  lovely,  and  interesting  both  in  smiles 
and  in  tears  ;  crowned  ^  ith  flowers,  and  not 
unindebted  to  ornament,  but  wearing  the 
drapery  and  chaplet  with  a  claim  to  them  from 
natural  beauty.  Of  his  style  I  subjoin  one  or 
two  more  examples,  lest  I  may  not  have  done 

*  The  scene  in  Shirl^*B  Love*8  Cruelty,  for  exAinple,  be> 
tween  HippoUto  and  the  otjeot  of  his  admiration.  Act  4, 
«oene  i.,  and  another  in  The  Grateful  Benrant,  between 
Belinda  and  Lodwick.  Seyaral  more  might  be  men- 
tioned. 


justice  to  him  in  that  respect  in  the  body  of 
the  workf. 

FROM  "THE  GRATEFUL  SBRVANT." 

CLBONA  IlfFORMKD  BY  THB  FAOK  DULCmO  OF  rOSCABI,  WBOJf 
8HK  HAD  TROUORT  DSAD,  BBINO  STILL  ALfTa. 

CUona.  ThedaybreaksgloriouBtomydarken'dthoughta. 
He  Uvea,  he  liTes  yet !  oease,  ye  amorous  fears. 
More  to  perplex  me.    Prithee  speak,  sweet  youth : 
How  fares  my  lord  ?    Upon  my  yirgin  heart 
ill  build  a  flaming  altar,  to  oflTer  up 
A  thankful  sacrifice  for  his  return 
To  life  and  me.   Speak,  and  faicrease  my  comforts. 
Is  he  in  perfect  health  ? 

Duicino,  Not  perfect,  Bladam, 

Until  you  bless  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Your  constancy.— 

CUon.  O  get  thee  wings  and  fly  then : 

Tell  him  my  love  doth  bum  like  restal  fire. 
Which  with  his  memory,  richer  than  all  spioes. 
Dispersed  odours  round  about  my  soul. 
And  did  refresh  it,  when  'twas  dull  and  sad. 

With  thinking  of  his  absence 

Yet  stay. 

Thou  goest  away  too  soon ;  where  is  he  ?  speak. 

Dul.  He  gave  me  no  commission  for  that,  lady ; 
He  will  soon  save  that  question  by  his  presence. 

CUon.  Time  has  no  feathers— he  walks  now  on  crutches 
Relate  his  gestures  when  he  gave  thee  this. 
What  other  words  ?— Did  mirth  smile  on  his  brow  ? 
I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world, 
He  should  suspect  my  faith.    What  said  he^  prithee  ? 

JhU.  He  said  what  a  warm  lover,  when  desire 
Makes  eloquent,  could  speak-^ie  said  you  were 
Both  star  and  pilot 

CU,  The  sun's  loved  flower,  that  shuts  Us  yeUow  ourtaln 
When  he  declineth,  opens  it  again 
At  his  fair  rising :  with  my  parting  lord 
I  dosed  all  my  delight— till  his  approach 
It  shaU  not  spread  itself. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

POSCARI,  nr  RIS  MSLANCHOLY,  AKNOinrciNO  TO  rATHUt 

VALBNTIO  HIS  HaSOLUTION  TO  BBOOMS  A   MONK. 

FotearL  There  is  a  sun,  ten  times  more  i^mIous 
Than  that  which  rises  in  the  east,  attracts  me 
To  feed  upon  his  sweet  beams,  and  become 
A  bird  of  Paradise,  a  religious  man. 
To  rise  from  earth,  and  no  more  to  turn  back 
But  for  a  buriaL 

Valeniio.  My  lord,  the  truth  is,  like  your  coat  of  arms. 
Richest  when  plainest.    I  do  fear  the  world 
Hath  tired  3'ou,  and  you  seek  a  cell  to  rest  in ; 
As  birds  that  wing  it  o'er  the  sea  seek  ships 
Till  they  get  breath,  and  then  they  fly  away. 

[t  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  too  kind  to  Shirley,  whose 
merits  are  exaggerated  by  the  length  and  frequency  of 
his  quotations  from  him.  The  reader  who  will  timn  to 
Shirley's  six  volumes,  and  seek  there  for  a  sucosssiun  of 
such  passages  as  Mr.  Campbell  has  here  given,  for  happi- 
ness of  plot,  dialogue,  and  language,  is  certain  only  of  disap- 
pointment. In  endeavouring  to  atone  for  the  injustice  of 
one  age,  another  is  vpt  to  overleap  the  mark,  and  to  err 
as  far  in  the  other  way.  Shirley  shines  in  extract— in 
passages,— not  in  plays,  or  even  in  scenes.] 
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FROM  -THE  TRAITOR." 
TBB  DHKS  or  FLOIUIIVCB  TO  HIS  MUmOBRBB,  Z4>RCNI0. 

*      *       *     For  tbee,  fnhimuui  murderer,  expect 

My  blood  ehall  fly  to  heftTen,  and  there  cnflamed, 

Hiii«  •  pvodifioiis  meteor  aU  thy  life : 

And  when,  bj  eome  ae  bloody  hand  aa  thlne^ 

Thy  aral  la  ebbing  forth,  it  shall  descend. 

In  ilaminf  dropa,  npon  thee.    O !  I  faint ! 

ThoQ  flattaring  world,  fareirdL    Let  princes  gather 

My  dost  into  a  glass,  and  leam  to  spend 

Their  boor  of  state— that'b  all  th^y  have— for  when 

That's  oat.  Time  nerer  turns  the  glass  again. 


FROU  THE  SAME. 
*        •     When  oar  eoals  shall  leave  this  dwelling. 
The  ^oryof  one  lisir  and  virtuoos  action 
I  Is  above  all  the  seatoheons  on  oar  tomb. 


Or  silkan  banners  over  as. 


FROM  THE  COMEDY  OF  "THE  BROTHERS." 

mutAiino  DBBcaiBiira  bib  Bosraass  to  raAivciacOk 

Fern.  Yoa  have,  then,  a  mistress. 

And  thrive  apoo  her  liavoars bat  thou  art 

My  brother:  111  deliver  thee  a  secret : 
I  was  at  St.  Sebastian's,  last  Sanday. 
At  vespers. 

Frmn.  Is  It  a  seorsi  that  you  wait  to  oharch  ? 
Ton  need  not  blnah  to  tellt  your  ghostly  father. 

Fern.  Iprltbealeave  thy  impertinence:  there  I  saw 
80  sweet  a  face,  so  harmless,  so  intent 
UpoQ  her  pnjvra ;  it  frosted  my  devotion 
To  gase  opoo  her,  till  by  degrees  I  took 
Her  fair  Idea,  throogh  my  covetous  eyes. 
Into  my  heart,  and  know  not  how  to  ease    ■ 
It  since  of  the  impression. 

«  *  «  ♦ 

Ber  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear. 
Which  soddenly  took  birth,  but,  overwelgh'd 
Whh  ita  own  swelling,  dropp'd  upon  her  bosom, 
Wbidi,  by  reflection  of  her  light,  appear'd 
As  Natnre  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament. 
After,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  I  saw 
A  anUe  ahoot  graoefal  upward  from  her  eyes. 
As  if  they  had  gain'd  a  victory  o'er  grief; 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves, 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heaven*. 

The  contempt  which  Dryden  expresses  for 
Shirley  f  might  surprise  us,  if  it  were  not 
recollected  that  he  lived  in  a  degenerate  age 
of  dramatic  taste,  and  that  his  critical  sen- 
teooea  were  neither  infallible  nor  immutable. 


i*  Thm  oitatSon  of  this  beautiful  passage  by  Dr.  Fanner, 

la  Us  Asof  0*  tt«  Learning  0/ Shaktpeare,  1766.  may  be 

I  isgaiilfwl  0*  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  rescue  the 

WQffks  of  Shirlej  from  the  long  oblivion  to  which  they  had 

been conalgned.— Dtcs^ <Sfc<r<cy,  vol.  i.  p.  xi] 

[t  In  Mac  Floeknoe.  *'  The  critical  decisions  of  Dryden/* 
siys  Dgpoo,  *'  however  adjust,  had  no  slight  influence  on 
thepoMlDnlBd.''] 


He  at  one  time  undervalued  Otway,  though 
he  lived  to  alter  his  opinion^. 

The  civil  wars  put  an  end  to  this  dynasty 
of  our  dramatic  poets.  Their  immediate  suc- 
cessors or  contemporaries,  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  many  of  whom  resumed 
their  lyres  after  the  interregnum,  may,  in  a 
general  view,  be  divided  into  the  classical  and 
metaphysical  schools.  The  former  class,  con- 
taining Denham,  Waller,  and  Carew,  upon  the 
whole  cultivated  smooth  and  distinct  melody 
of  numbers,  correctness  of  imagery,  and 
polished  elegance  of  expression.  The  latter, 
in  which  Herrick  and  Cowley  stood  at  the 
head  of  Donne's  metaphysical  followers,  were 
generally  loose  or  rugged  in  their  versification, 
and  preposterous  in  their  metaphors.  But 
this  distinction  can  only  be  drawn  in  very 
general  terms  ;  for  Cowley,  the  prince  of  the 
metaphysicians,  has  bursts  of  natural  feeling 
and  just  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  his  absur- 
dities. And  Ilerrick,  who  is  equally  whim- 
sical, has  left  some  little  gems  of  highly- 
finished  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
correct  Waller  is  sometimes  metaphysical ; 
and  ridiculous  hyperboles  are  to  be  found  in 
the  elegant  style  of  Carew. 

The  characters  of  Denham,  Waller,  and 
Cowley,  have  been  often  described.  Had 
Cowley  written  nothing  but  his  prose,  it  would 
have  stamped  him  a  man  of  genius,  and  an 
improver  of  our  language.  Of  his  poetry 
Rochester  indecorously  said,  that  ''not  being 
of  God,  it  could  not  stand  §."  Had  the  word 
nature  been  substituted,  it  would  have  equally 
conveyed  the  intended  meaning,  but  still  tliat 
meaning  would  not  have  been  strictly  just  ||. 
There  is  much  in  Cowley  that  will  stand.  Ho 
teems,  in  many  places,  with  the  imagery,  the 

IX  That  Dryden  at  any  time  undervalued  Otway,  wo 
have  no  very  positive  proof— a  coffee-house  criticism  re- 
tailed, though  the  retailer  was  Otway  himself,  at  ficoond- 
hand.  The  play  that  Dryden  is  said  to  have  spoken  pe- 
tulantly and  disparagingly  about,  was  Don  Carlos.  The. 
Orphan  and  Venicf  Preserved  were  of  a  later  date,  and 
Justified  Dryden's  firm  conviction,  that  Otway  pofAcssed 
the  art  of  expressing  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the 
mind  as  thoroughly  as  any  of  tho  ancients  ur  modems. 
Don  Carlos  gives  no  promise  of  The  Orphan,  or  of  Venice 
Preserved,} 

[§  Told  on  the  authority  of  Drjden.    [Malone,  vol.  iv. 
p.  612.)    Yet  Burnet,  Joseph  Warton,  and  Johnson  speak 
of  Cowley  as  Rochester's  favourite  author.] 
[I  Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect 

Whose  cause  is  God.— Cowpaa,  The  Task,  B.  vi] 
h  2 
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feeling,  the  gnice,  and  gaiety  of  a  poet.  Nothing 
but  a  severer  judgment  was  wanting  to  collect 
the  scattered  lights  of  his  fancy.  His  unna- 
tural flights  arose  less  from  affectation  than 
self-deception.  He  cherished  false  thoughts 
as  men  often  associate  with  false  friends,  not 
from  insensibility  to  the  difference  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  but  from  being  too  indo- 
lent to  examine  the  difference.  Herrick,  if 
we  were  to  fix  our  eyes  on  a  small  portion  of 
his  works,  might  be  pronounced  a  writer  of 
delightful  Anacreontic  spirit.  He  has  passages 
where  the  thoughts  seem  to  dance  into  numbers 
from  his  very  heart,  and  where  he  frolics  like 
a  being  made  up  of  melody  and  pleasure  ;  as 
when  he  sings — 

Gather  yo  rose-buds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  sUlI  a  flyinfr: 
And  this  same  flowor  that  blooms  to-day, 

Tomorrow  will  be  dying. 

In  the  same  spirit  are  his  verses  to  Anthea, 
concluding — 

Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart. 

The  very  eyes  of  me ; 
And  hast  command  of  every  part. 

To  live  and  die  for  thee. 

But  his  beauties  are  so  deeply  involved  in  sur- 
rounding coarseness  and  extravagance,  as  to 
constitute  not  a  tenth  part  of  his  poetry  ;  or 
rather  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  of  1400 
pages  of  verse  which  he  has  left,  not  a  hun- 
dred are  worth  reading. 

In  Milton  there  may  be  traced  obligatiouB  to 
several  minor  English  poets ;  but  his  genius 
had  too  great  a  supremacy  to  belong  to  any 
scliool.  Though  he  acknowledged  a  filial  re- 
verence for  Spenser  as  a  poet,  he  left  no  Grothic 
irregular  tracery  in  the  design  of  his  own  great 
work,  but  gave  a  classical  harmony  of  parts  to 
its  stupendous  pile.  It  thus  resembles  a  dome, 
the  vastness  of  which  is  at  first  sight  concealed 
by  its  symmetry,  but  which  expands  more  and 
I  more  to  the  eye  while  it  is  contemplated.  His 
early  poetry  seems  to  have  neither  disturbed 
nor  corrected  the  bad  taste  of  his  age.  Comus 
came  into  the  world  unacknowledged  by  its 
author,  and  Lycidas  appeared  at  first  only  with 
his  initials*.  These,  and  other  exquisite  pieces, 
composed  in  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  at 
his  father*s  country-house  at  Horton,  were  col- 
lectively published,  with  his  name  affixed  to 
them,  in  IfMfi;  but  that  precious  volume,  which 
[*  Comus,  1637— Lycidas.  1638.] 


included  L* Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  did  not 
come  to  a  second  edition,  till  it  was  republished 
by  himself  at  the  distance  of  eight-and-twenty 
years  f.  Almost  a  century  elapsed  before  his 
minor  works  obtained  their  proper  fame. 
Handel's  music  is  said,  by  Dr.  Warton,  to  have 
drawn  the  first  attention  to  them ;  but  they 
must  have  been  admired  before  Handel  set 
them  to  music  ;  for  he  was  assuredly  not  the 
first  to  discover  their  beauty.  But  of  Milton's 
poetry  being  above  the  comprehension  of  his 
age,  we  should  have  a  sufficient  proof,  if  we 
had  no  other,  in  the  grave  remark  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  that  Cowley  had,  in  his  time,  ^takem 
a  JUgkt  above  all  men  in  poetry,**  Even  when 
"  Paradise  Lost  **  appeared,  though  it  was  not 
neglected,  it  attracted  no  crowd  of  imitators, 
and  made  no  visible  change  in  the  poetical 
practice  of  the  age:}:.  He  stood  alone,  and  aloof 
above  his  times,  the  bard  of  immortal  subjects, 
and,  as  far  as  there  is  peipetuity  in  language, 
of  immortal  fame.  The  very  choice  of  those 
subjects  bespoke  a  contempt  for  any  species  of 
excellence  that  was  attainable  by  other  men. 
There  is  something  that  overawes  the  mind  in 
conceiving  his  long  deliberated  seleoti<m  of  that 
theme — his  attempting  it  when  his  eyes  wen 
shut  upon  the  face  of  nature — ^his  dependence, 
we  might  almost  say,  on  supernatural  inspira- 
tion, and  in  the  calm  air  of  strength  with  which 
he  opens  "  Paradise  Lost,**  b^finning  a  mighty 
performance  without  the  appearance  of  an 
effort  §.  Taking  the  subject  all  in  aU,  his 
powers  could  nowhere  else  have  enjoyed  the 
same  scope.  It  was  only  from  the  hei^t  of 
this  great  argument  that  he  conld  look  back 
upon  eternity  past,  and  forward  upon  eternity 
to  come ;  that  he  could  survey  the  abyss  of  in- 
fernal darkness,  open  visions  of  Paradise,  or 
ascend  to  heaven  and  breathe  empyreal  air. 


Ct  1673.] 

[t  Bee  note  B,  at  the  end  of  the  YdloiDe.] 
[f  There  is  a  solemnity  of  sentiment,  at  wall  as  nmitdj 
of  numhers,  in  the  exordium  of  this  nohle  Poem,  whSeh  la 

the  works  of  the  ancients  has  no  example We  en- 

not  read  thia  exordium  without  peroeivlnf  that  lbs  anfksr 
possesses  more  fire  than  he  showa  Then  to  a  luppMwJ 
force  in  it,  the  effect  of  Judgment  Hla  Judgment contnli 
his  genius,  and  his  genius  reminds  QS(to  use  hiaoim  h«B- 
tif ul  simiUtnde)  of 

A  proud  eleed  nia'd. 
Champing  his  iron  oarbL 

He  addresses  himself  to  the  perf ormanoe  <tf  gnat 
but  makes  no  great  exertion  in  doing  It ;  a  aura 
of  uncommon  rigour.— CowFca,  Qimmeniarp,} 
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Still  the  subject  had  precipitous  difficulties.  It 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  warm,  multifa- 
rious interests  of  human  life.  For  these  in- 
deed he  could  substitute  holier  things  ;  but  a 
more  insuperable  objection  to  the  theme  was, 
that  it  inyolved  the  representation  of  a  war 
between  the  Almighty  and  his  created  beings. 
To  the  vicissitudes  of  such  a  warfare  it  was 
impossible  to  make  us  attach  the  same  flnctu- 
attions  of  hope  and  fear,  the  same  curiosity, 
suspense,  and  sympathy,  which  we  feel  amidst 
the  battles  of  the  Iliad,  and  which  make  every 
brave  young  spirit  long  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

Milton  has  certainly  triumphed  over  one 
difficulty  of  his  subject,  the  paucity  and  the 
loneliness  of  its  human  agents  ;  for  no  one  in 
contemplating  the  garden  of  Eden  would  wish 
to  exchange  it  for  a  more  populous  world.  His 
earthly  pair  could  only  be  represented,  during 
their  innocence,  as  beings  of  simple  enjoyment 
and  negative  virtue,  with  no  other  passions 
than  the  fear  of  heaven,  and  the  love  of  each 
other.  Yet  from  these  materials  what  a  picture 
has  he  drawn  of  their  homage  to  the  Deity, 
their  mutual  affection,  and  the  horrors  of  their 
alienation  I  By  concentrating  all  exquisite 
ideas  of  external  nature  in  the  representation 
of  their  abode — by  conveying  an  inspired  im- 
pression of  their  spirits  and  forms,  whilst  they 
first  shone  under  the  fresh  light  of  creative 
bearen — by  these  powers  of  description,  he 
links  OUT  first  parents,  in  harmonious  subor- 
dination, to  the  angelic  natures — he  supports 
them  in  the  balance  of  poetical  importance 
with  their  divine  coadjutors  and  enemies,  and 
makes  them  appear  at  once  worthy  of  the 
friendship  and  envy  of  gods. 

In  the  angelic  warfare  of  the  poem,  Milton 
has  done  whatever  human  genius  could  accom- 
plish. But,  although  Satan  speaks  of  having 
*  pat  to  proof  his  (Maker's)  high  supremacy, 
in  dnbious  battle,  on  the  plains  of  heaven,** 
the  expression,  though  finely  characteristic  of 
his  blasphemous  pride,  does  not  prevent  us 
feeling  that  the  battle  cannot  for  a 
be  dubious.  Whilst  the  powers  of 
description  and  language  are  taxed  and  ex- 
kaostcd  to  portray  the  combat,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel,  with  regard  to  the  blessed 
spirits,  a  profound  and  reposing  security  tliat 
tkcj  have  neither  g^at  dangers  to  fear,  nor 


reverses  to  suffer.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  said  that,  although  in  the  actual  contact 
of  the  armies  the  inequality  of  the  strife  be- 
comes strongly  visible  to  the  imagination,  and 
makes  it  a  contest  more  of  noise  than  terror ; 
yet,  while  positive  action  is  suspended,  there 
is  a  warlike  grandeur  in  the  poem,  which  is 
nowhere  to  be  paralleled.  When  Milton's 
genius  dares  to  invest  the  Almighty  himself 
with  arms,  <<  his  bow  and  thunder,"  the  asto- 
nished mind  admits  the  image  with' a  momen- 
Jtary  credence*.  It  is  otherwise  when  we  are 
involved  in  the  circumstantial  details  of  the 
campaign.  We  have  then  leisure  to  anticipate 
its  only  possible  issue,  and  can  feel  no  alarm 
for  any  temporary  check  that  may  be  given 
to  those  who  fight  under  the  banners  of  Omni- 
potence. The  warlike  part  of  Paradise  Lost 
was  inseparable  from  its  subject.  Whether  it 
could  have  been  differently  managed,  is  a  pro- 
blem which  our  reverence  for  l^lilton  will 
scarcely  permit  us  to  state.  I  feel  that  reve- 
rence too  strongly  to  suggest  even  the  possi- 
bility that  Milton  could  have  improved  his 
poem,  by  having  thrown  his  angelic  warfare 
into  more  remote  perspective  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  most  sublime  when  it  is  least  distinctly 
brought  home  to  the  imagination.  What  an 
awful  effect  has  the  dim  and  undefined  con- 
ception of  the  conflict,  which  we  gather  from 
the  opening  of  the  first  book  !  There  the  veil 
of  mystery  is  left  undrawn  between  us  and  a 
subject  which  the  powers  of  description  were 
inadequate  to  exhibit.  The  ministers  of  divine 
vengeance  and  pursuit  had  been  recalled — the 
thunders  hod  ceased 

"  To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundleas  deep/' 
Par.  Lost,  Book  L  v.  177- 

(in  that  line  what  an  image  of  sound  and  space 
is  conveyed  f!) — and  our  terrific  conception  of 
the  past  is  deepened  by  its  indistinctness :{:•  In 

[«  Book  Yi.  L  71S.  The  bow  and  tteord  of  the  Almighty 
are  copied  trxan  the  Psalms  vlL  and  xIt.] 

Ct  In  this  line  we  aeem  to  hear  a  thunder  suited  both  to 
the  scene  and  the  oocaaion,  incomparably  more  awful 
than  any  erer  heard  on  earth.  The  thunder  of  Milton  is 
not  hurled  from  the  hand  like  Homer's,  but  discharged 
like  an  arrow :  as  if  Jealous  for  the  honour  of  a  true  God, 
the  poet  disdained  to  arm  him  like  the  God  of  the  hea- 
then.—Cowpbr.] 

[t  Of  all  the  articles  of  which  the  dreadful  scenery  of 
Milton's  hell  consists,  Scripture  furnished  him  only  with 
a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Yet  thus  slenderly  aiiiUsted, 
what  a  world  of  woe  has  he  constructed,  proved  in  this 
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optics  there  are  some  phenomeDa  which  are 
beautifully  deceptive  at  a  certain  distance,  but 
which  lose  their  illusive  charm  on  the  slightest 
approach  to  them  that  changes  the  light  and 
position  in  which  they  are  viewed.  Something 
like  this  takes  place  in  the  phenomena  of  fancy. 
The  array  of  the  fallen  angels  in  hell— the 
unfurling  of  the  standard  of  Satan— and  the 
march  of  his  troops 

**  In  perfect  phAlanz,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders'*— Book  L  1. 650 ; 

all  this  human  pomp  and  circumstance  of  waiv 
— is  magic  and  overwhelming  illusion.  The 
imagination  is  'taken  by  surprise.  But  the 
noblest  efforts  of  language  are  tried  with  very 
unequal  effect  to  interest  us,  in  the  immediate 
and  close  view  of  the  battle  itself  in  the  sixth 
book  ;  and  the  martial  demons,  who  charmed 
us  in  the  shades  of  hell,  lose  some  portion  of 
their  sublimity  when  their  artillery  is  dis- 
charged in  the  daylight  of  heaven. 

If  we  call  diction  the  garb  of  thought,  Mil- 
ton, in  his  style,  may  be  said  to  wear  the  cos- 
tume of  sovereignty.  The  idioms  even  of 
foreign  languages  contributed  to  adorn  it.  He 
was  the  most  learned  of  poets  ;  yet  his  learn- 
ing interferes  not  with  his  substantial  English 
purity*.  His  simplicity  is  unimpaired  by 
glowing  ornament,  like  the  bush  in  the  sacred 
flame,  which  burnt  but  **  was  not  consumed.*' 

In  delineating  the  blessed  spirits,  Milton 
has  exhausted  all  the  conceivable  variety  that 
could  be  given  to  pictures  of  unshaded  sanc- 
tity ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  those  of  the  fallen 
angels  that  his  excellence  is  conspicuous  above 
ever}'thing  ancient  or  modem.  Tasso  had, 
indeed,  portrayed  an  infernal  council,  and 
had  given  the  hint  to  our  poet  of  ascribing  the 
origin  of  pagan  worship  to  those  reprobate 
spirits.  But  how  poor  and  squalid  in  compa- 
rison of  the  Miltonic  Pandaemonium  are  the 
Scyllas,  the  Cyclopses,  and  the  Chimeras  of 

•ingle  instance,  the  most  creative  tliat  erer  poet  owned.— 
CovrPKR. 

The  slender  materials  for  Comas  and  Paradise  Regained 
are  alike  wonderful,  and  attest  the  tmth  of  Cowper's  re- 
mark.] 

[*  Our  most  learned  poets  were  classed  by  Joseph  War- 
ton,  a  very  competent  judge,  in  the  following  order  :— 
1.  Milton  :  2.  Jnnson ;  3.  Gray ;  4.  Akenside.  Milton  and 
Oray  were  of  Cambridge,  Ben  Jonson  was  a  very  short  time 
there,  not  long  enough  however  to  catch  mnch  of  the 
learning  of  the  place  ;  but  Akenside  was  of  no  college— it 
is  beUeved  nelf-Uught] 


the  Infernal  Council  of  the  Jemsalem !  Taato's 
conclave  of  fiends  is  a  den  of  ugly  incongmous 
monsters. 

O  come  strane.  o  come  onibll  forme  f 

Quant  h  negli  occhi  lor  terror,  •  morte  I 

Stampano  alcuni  U  suol  di  ferine  orme 

E'n  fronte  umana  han  ohiome  d'  angoi  attorte 

E  lor  s'aggira  dietro  immensa  loda 

Che  quasi  sferaa  si  ripiega,  e  snoda. 

Qui  miUe  immonde  Arpie  vedresti,  •  mille 

Centauri,  e  Sfingl,  e  pallide  Oorgoni,  l 

Molte  e  molte  latrar  voraci  Sdlle 

E  fischiar  Idre,  e  sibOar  Pitonl, 

E  vomitar  Chimere  atre  faville 

E  Polifemi  orrendi,  e  Oerioni. 

♦        ♦»♦♦* 

La  Oenualemmt,  Guto  IT. 

The  powers  of  Milton's  hell  are  god-like 
shapes  and  forms.  Their  appearance  dwarfs 
every  other  poetical  conception,  when  we  tarn 
our  dilated  eyes  from  contemplating  them.  It 
is  not  their  external  attributes  alone  which 
expand  the  imagination,  but  their  souls,  which 
are  as  colossal  as  their  stature — their  "  tkongktt 
that  wander  through  eternity^ — the  pride  that 
bums  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  divine  natures— 
and  their  genius,  that  feels  with  the  ardour 
and  debates  with  the  eloquence  of  heaven. 

The  subject  of  Paradise  Lost  was  the  origin  I 
of  evil — ^an  era  in  existence — an  event  more 
than  all  others  dividing  past  from  future  time  ' 
— an  isthmus  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.    The  | 
theme  was  in  its  nature  connected  with  every-  j 
thing  important  in  the  circumstances  of  human  | 
history  ;  and  amidst  these  circumstances  Mil-  | 
ton  saw  that  the  fables  of  Paganism  were  too 
important  and  poetical  to  be  omitted.    As  a 
Christian,  he  was  entitled  wholly  to  neglect 
them ;  but  as  a  poet,  he  chose  to  treat  them, 
not  as  dreams  of  the  human  mind,  but  as  the 
delusions  of  infernal  existences.    Thus  antici- 
pating a  beautiful  propriety  for  all  classical 
allusions,  thus  connecting  and  reconciling  the 
co-existence  of  fable  and  of  truth,  and  thus 
identifying  the  fallen  angels  with  the  deities 
of  **  gay  religions,  full  of  pomp  and  gold,"  he 
yoked  the  heathen  mythology  in  triumph  to 
his  subject,  and  clothed  himself  in  the  spoils  of 
superstition. 

One  eminent  production  of  wit,  namely, 
Hudibras,  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  out  of 
the  Restoration,  or  at  least  out  of  the  contempt 
of  fanaticism,  which  had  its  triumph  in  that 
event ;  otherwise,  the  return  of  royalty  con- 
tributed as  little  to  improve  the  taste  as  the 
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morality  of  the  public  The  drama  degenerated, 
owing,  as  we  are  generally  told,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  French  literature,  although  some  infec- 
tion from  the  Spanish  stage  might  also  be 
taken  into  the  account.  Sir  William  Davenant, 
who  presided  over  the  first  revival  of  the 
theatre,  was  a  man  of  cold  and  didactic  spirit ; 
he  created  an  era  in  the  machinery,  costume, 
and  ornaments  of  the  stage,  but  he  was  only 
fitted  to  be  its  mechanical  benefactor.  Dryden, 
who  could  do  even  bad  things  with  a  good 
grace,  confirmed  the  taste  for  rhyming  and 
ranting  tragedy.  Two  beautiful  plays  of  Otway 
formed  an  exception  to  this  degeneracy  ;  but 
Otway  was  cut  off  in  the  spring-tide  of  his 
genius,  and  his  early  death  was,  according  to 
eveiy  appearance,  a  heavy  loss  to  our  drama. 
It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  in  the  present  day, 
that  Otway*s  imagination  showed  no  prognos- 
tics of  great  future  achievements ;  but  when 
I  remember  Venice  Preserved  and  The  Orphan, 
as  the  works  of  a  man  of  thirty,  I  can  treat 
this  opinion  no  otherwise  than  to  dismiss  it  as 
an  idle  assertion*. 

BdffK*  t6i,  oZ\§  j»rcfpc. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Dryden  was  seldom  long  absent 
from  the  view  of  the  public,  and  he  alternately 
swayed  and  humoured  its  predilections.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  his  accommodating  and 
floctoating  theories  of  criticism,  his  persever- 
ance in  training  and  disciplining  his  own 
&cnltie8  is  entitled  to  much  admiration.  He 
strengthened  his  mind  by  action,  and  fertilised 
it  by  production.  In  his  old  age  he  renewed 
his  youth,  like  the  eagle  ;  or  rather  his  genius 
acquired  stronger  wings  than  it  had  ever 
spread.  He  rose  and  fell,  it  is  true,  in  the 
course  of  his  poetical  career ;  but  upon  the 
whole  it  was  a  career  of  improvement  to  the 
very  lastf.    Even  in  the  drama,  which  was 

[•  The  talents  of  Otway.  In  his  scenes  of  passionate 
aActkm,  riral  at  least,  and  sometimes  excel,  those  of 
flkakapearsu  Mora  tears  have  been  shed,  probably*  for  the 
MCTOws  ot  BelTidera  and  Monimia.  than  for  those  of  Juliet 
and  Desdemona.— fin  Waltbr  Scxnr,  Misc.  Prou  Workg, 
VOL  Ti.  p.  356.] 

[t  Shakspeare  died  at  flfty-two.  The  arerage  probabi- 
lity of  life  is  twenty  years  beyond  that  age,  and  thepro- 
kahla  siMliirance  of  the  homan  faculties  In  their  vigour  is 
I  Ml  a  great  deal  shorter.  Cbauoer  wrpte  his  best  poetry 
aAsr  be  was  sixty ;  Dryden  when  he  wasseventy.  Cowper 
«M  aho  lata  in  his  poetical  maturity ;  and  Young  never 
•ayihing  that  oould  be  oailed  poetry  till  ho  was  a 


not  his  natural  province,  his  good  sense  came 
at  last  so  far  in  aid  of  his  deficient  sensibility, 
that  he  gave  up  his  system  of  rhyming  tragedy, 
and  adopted  Shakspeare  (in  theory  at  least) 
for  his  model.  In  poetry  not  belonging  to  the 
drama,  he  was  at  first  an  admirer  of  Cowley, 
then  of  Davenant ;  and  ultimately  he  acquired 
a  manner  above  the  peculiarities  of  eitherit* 
The  Odes  and  Fables  of  his  latest  volume  sur- 
pass whatever  he  had  formerly  written  §.  He 
was  satirised  and  abused  as  well  as  extolled 
by  his  contemporaries ;  but  his  geniiUs  was 
neither  to  be  discouraged  by  the  severity,  nor 
spoilt  by  the  favour  of  criticism.  It  flourished 
alike  in  the  sunshine  and  the  storm,  and  its 
fruits  improved  as  they  multiplied  in  profusion. 
When  we  view  him  out  of  the  walk  of  purely 
original  composition,  it  is  not  a  paradoxy,  as  to 

sexagenarian.  Sophocles  wrote  his  •*  CEdipns  Coloneus  " 
certainly  beyond  the  ago  of  eighty.  But  the  pride  of 
England,  it  may  be  said,  died  in  the  prime  of  lifOb— . 
Campbxix,  Shakspeare,  8vo,  1838.  p.  Ixv.] 

i%  Cowley  and  Sylvester,  he  tells  us,  were  the  darling 
writers  of  his  youth  ;  and  that  Davenant  Introduced  him  to 
the  folio  of  Sbakspeare's  plays.  He  lived  long  enough  to 
detlirone  Sylvester,  to  lessen  his  esteem  for  Cowley,  and 
increase  his  predilection  for  Shakspeare  ;— his  taste  was 
bettering  to  the  last— but  it  was  long  in  arriving  to  matu- 
rity. Like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  was  nearer  forty  than  thirty 
before  he  had  distinguished  himself— an  age  at  which  both 
Bums  and  Byron  were  in  their  graves.] 

[}  I  think  Dryden's  translations  from  Boocaoe  are  the 
best,  at  least  the  most  poetical  of  his  poems.  But  as  a 
poet  he  is  no  great  favourite  of  mine.  I  admira  his  talents 
and  genius  highly,  but  his  is  not  a  poetical  genius.  The 
only  qualities  I  can  find  In  Dryden  that  are  essentially 
poetical,  are  a  certain  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  mind, 
with  an  excellent  ear.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  do  not 
add  to  this,  great  command  of  Uinguage :  that  he  ootainly 
has,  and  of  such  language  too  as  it  is  desirable  that  a  poet 
should  possess,  or  rather  that  he  should  not  be  without 
But  it  is  not  language  that  Is.  in  the  highe&t  sense  of  tho 
word,  poetical,  being  neither  of  the  imaglnaUon  nor  of  the 
passions ;  1  mean  the  amiable,  tho  ennobling,  or  the  in- 
tense passions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
of  this  in  Dryden,  but  as  Uttle  I  think  as  U  possible,  oon- 
biderlng  how  much  he  has  written.  Y«u  will  easily  un- 
derstand my  meaning,  when  I  refer  to  his  Tersification  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  as  contrasted  with  the  language  of 
Chaucer.  Dryden  had  neither  a  tender  heart  nor  a  lofty 
sense  of  moral  dignity.  Whenever  his  language  is  i>oeti- 
cally  Impasrioned,  It  Is  mostly  upon  unpleasing  subjects, 
such  as  the  follies,  Tlces.  and  crimes  of  cl  asses  of  men  or  of 
Individuals.  That  his  cannot  be  the  language  of  Imagina- 
tion must  have  necessarily  followed  from  this,— that  there 
is  not  a  single  image  from  natura  in  the  whole  body  of  his 
works;  and  In  his  translation  fh>m  Virgil,  wherever 
Virgil  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  his  epe  upon  his  ol^ect, 
Dryden  always  spoils  the  passage.  His  love  is  nothing 
but  seuMiality  and  appetite:  he  had  no  other  notion  of 
the  psmion^-'WomotmoKm-^Loekhart's  Life  <tf  Scott, 
voL  ii.  p.  887.  sec.  ed.] 
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that  though  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  in 
language,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  English 
translators,  he  nevertheless  attempted  one 
task  in  which  his  failure  is  at  least  as  conspi- 
cuous as  his  success.  But  that  task  was  the 
translation  of  Vii^gil.  And  it  is  not  lenity,  but 
absolute  justice,  that  requires  us  to  make  a 
Tery  lai^  and  liberal  allowance  for  whatever 
deficiencies  he  may  show  in  transfusing  into  a 
language  less  harmonious  and  flexible  than  the 
Latin,  the  sense  of  that  poet,  who,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  has  had  no  rival  in  beauty 
of  expression.  Dryden  renovates  Chaucer's 
thoughts*,  and  fills  up  Boccaccio's  narrative 
outline  with  many  improving  touches:  and 
thbugh  paraphrase  suited  his  free  spirit  better 
than  translation,  yet  even  in  versions  of  Horace 
and  Juvenal  he  seizes  the  classical  character 
of  Latin  poetry  with  a  boldness  and  dexterity 
which  are  all  his  own.  But  it  was  easier  for 
him  to  emulate  the  strength  of  Juvenal  than 
the  serene  majesty  of  Vii^giL  His  translation 
of  Virgil  is  certainly  an  inadequate  represen- 
tation of  the  Roman  poet.  It  is  often  bold  and 
graceful)  and  generally  idiomatic  and  easy. 
But  though  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  not 
lost,  it  is  sadly  and  unequally  diffused.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  the  magic  of  words,  in  the  exqui- 
site structure  and  rich  economy  of  expression, 
I  that  Dryden  (as  we  might  expect)  falls  beneath 
j  Virgil,  but  we  too  often  feel  the  inequality  of 
his  vital  sensibility  as  a  poet.  Too  frequently, 
'  when  the  Roman  classic  touches  the  heart,  or 
embodies  to  our  fancy  those  noble  images  to 
which  nothing  could  be  added,  and  from  which 
nothing  can  be  taken  away,  we  are  sensible 
of  the  distance  between  Dryden*s  talent,  and 
VirgiPs  inspiration.  One  passage  out  of  many, 
the  representation  of  Jupiter  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Georgics,  may  show  this  difference. 

GEOROICS,  lib.  i.  l.a>& 

IpsA  Pater,  mediA  nimbonim  in  nocto.  coruaca 
Fulmina  molltur  dextrA :  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremlt,  f ogere  fene^  et  mortalia  oorda 
Per  gentes  humilia  stravit  paror 

I  [*  Tme  it  is,  howeTer,  that  Chaucer  eraporated  in  his 
hands— and  that  he  did  greater  Justice  to  himself  than 
to  his  original—that  his  Tales  are  rather  imitations  or 
adaptations*  than  renoTations  or  translations— that  he 
missed  his  pathos  and  description.  With  Boccaccio  he 
succeeded  better— prose  he  turned  into  poetry*— but  what 
was  poetry  at  the  first  gained  from  him  no  additional 
graces.] 


The  father  of  the  Gods  his  f^rj  shrouds, 
Inrolved  in  tempests  and  a  night  of  clouds. 
And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out. 
By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about 
Earth  feels  the  motion  of  her  angry  God. 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains  nod. 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode : 
Deep  horror  seizes  erery  human  breast. 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  oonfMsed. 

Virgil's  three  lines  and  a  half  might  challenge 
the  most  sublime  pencil  of  Italy  to  the  same 
subject.  His  words  are  no  sooner  read  than, 
with  the  rapidity  of  light,  they  collect  a  picture 
before  the  mind  which  stands  confessed  in  all 
its  parts.  There  is  no  interval  between  the 
objects  as  they  are  presented  to  our  percep- 
tion. At  one  and  the  same  moment  we  behold 
the  form,  the  uplifted  arm,  and  dazzling  thun- 
derbolts of  Jove,  amidst  a  night  of  clouds ; — 
the  earth  trembling,  and  the  wild  beasts  scud- 
ding for  shelter— /if^^fre — ^they  have  vanished 
while  the  poet  describes  them,  and  we  feel 
that  mortal  hearts  are  laid  prostrate  with  fear, 
throughout  the  nations.  Dryden,  in  the  trans- 
lation, has  done  his  best,  and  some  of  his  lines 
roll  on  with  spirit  and  dignity,  but  the  whole 
description  is  a  process  rather  than  a  picture 

the  instantaneous  effect,  the  electric  unity 

of  the  original,  is  lost.  Jupiter  has  leisure  to 
deal  out  his  fiery  bolts  by  fits,  while  the  entrails 
of  the  earth  shake  and  her  mountains  nod, 
and  the  flying  beasts  have  time  to  look  out 
very  quietly  for  lodgings  in  the  forest.  The 
weakness  of  the  two  last  lines,  which  stand 
for  the  weighty  words,  **  Mortalia  eorda  per 
genUt  humUi»  stravU  patx>r,**  need  not  be  pointed 
out. 

I  cannot  quote  this  passage  without  recur- 
ring to  the  recollection,  already  suggested, 
that  it  was  Virgil  with  whom  the  English 
translator  had  to  contend.  Dryden's  admirers 
might  undoubtedly  quote  many  passages  much 
more  in  his  favour  ;  and  one  passage  occurs 
to  me  as  a  striking  example  of  his  felicity.  In 
the  following  lines  (with  the  exception  of  one) 
we  recognise  a  great  poet,  and  can  scarcely 
acknowledge  that  he  is  translating  a  greaterf. 

[t  Ho  who  sits  down  to  Dryden's  trantdation  of  Tiiiil, 
with  the  original  text  spread  before  him,  will  be  at  no  lOM 
to  point  out  many  passages  that  are  faulty,  many  indiffer- 
ently understood,  many  imperfectly  translated,  eome  in 
which  dignity  is  lost,  others  in  which  bombast  is  sobstl- 
tuted  in  its  stead.  But  the  unabated  rigour  and  spirit  of 
the  version  more  than  oTerbalanco  these  and  all  its  other 
deficiencies.    A  sedulous  scholar  might  often  i^ipnMidi 
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iBNEID.  lib.  zlL  1.  m. 

Qaallt  Apod  gelidi  earn  finmina  oondtiu  Hebri 
fiKOfviiMiis  JUtotb  cUpeo  intooat  *  atqae  fomtat 
Bella  morons  immittit  eqooa,  illi  aquore  aperto 
Ante  Noloe  Zephymmque  Tolant,  gemit  ultima  pnlni 
Thnoa  pedom,  cdrenmque  atne  Fkyrmidlnis  on, 
IiB.  iBridiaqiie,  Ddcomitatotasmitor 

Thos,  on  the  banks  of  Hebrns'  frecsing  flood* 
The  god  of  battles,  in  his  angry  mood. 
Clashing  his  sword  sgainst  his  brasen  shield. 
Lets  loose  the  reins,  and  soonrs  along  the  field : 
Dsioffe  the  wind  his  fiery  conners  fly, 
Oraens  the  sad  earth,  resomids  the  rattling  sky ; 
Wrath,  terror,  treason,  tomolt,  and  despair, 
DIrs  liMee  and  deform'd,  sommnd  the  car, 
FMcnds  at  the  God,  and  foUowers  of  the  war. 

If  it  were  asked  how  far  Drydeacan  strictly 
be  called  an  inventive  poet,  his  drama  cer- 
tainly woold  not  furnish  many  instances  of 
.  chaimcters  strongly  designed  ;  thongh  his  Spa- 
nish Friar  is  by  no  means  an  insipid  personage 
in  comedy.  The  contrivance  in  The  Hind  and 
Panther  of  beasts  disputing  about  religion,  if 
it  were  his  own,  would  do  little  honour  to  his 
.  ingenuity.  The  idea,  in  Absalom  and  Achito- 
'  phel,  of  couching  modem  characters  under 
Scripture  names,  was  adopted  from  one  of  the 
Puritan  writers ;  yet  there  is  so  much  inge- 
■uity  evinced  in  supporting  the  parallel,  and 
•o  admirable  a  gallery  of  portraits  displayed  in 
•  the  work,  as  to  render  that  circumstance  in- 
I  fignificant  with  regard  to  its  originality  f.  Nor, 

',  man  nearly  to  the  dead  letter  of  Virgil,  and  giro  an  ex- 
set,  disttnct,  sober-minded  idea  of  the  meening  and  soope 
'.  rf  particnlar  pasnges.    Trapp,  Pitt,  and  others  hare  done 
.  ML   But  the  tesgnflri  spirit  of  poetry  is  so  roUtUe,  that 
ttenapea  daring  such  an  operation,  like  the  life  of  the 
.  yswfilailnsl,  whom  the  ancient  anatomist  is  said  to  have 
ihneted  aliTC,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  the  soul. 
I  The  caraMB,  indeed,  is  presented  to  the  English  reader, 
I  bat  the  animating  Tigoor  is  no  mora-^ia  Waltbk  Scott, 

\      •  IuUmaL-~l  foUow  Wakefield's  edition  of  VirgU  in 

!  prateaaos  to  others,  which  hare  "  itterepaW* 

I      [t  TIm  plan  of  Abbalom  and  Achitophel  was  not  new  to 

tte  pnbUc.  A  Catholic  poet  had.  in  1879.  paraphrased 
I  Urn  seriptaral  story  of  Naboth's  Vineyard,  and  applied  it 
I  Is  the  condemnation  of  Lord  Stafford  on  account  of  the 
I  PiDpfah  Pk>t.  This  poem  is  written  in  the  style  of  a  scrip- 
j  tarsi  allnskm ;  the  names  and  situations  of  personages  in 
j  tile  holy  text  being  applied  to  those  contemporaries  to 
.    whom  the  author  asrigned  a  place  in  his  piece.    Neither 

VIS  the  obrSous  application  of  the  story  of  Absalom  and 
^    Achttopfael  to  the  persons  of  Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury 

init  made  by  our  poet.  A  prose  paraphrase,  published 
'    !■  MW,  had  already  been  compoeed  upon  this  allusion. 

Bat  the  Tigoor  of  the  satire,  the  happy  adapUtion,  not 
I  «aly  at  the  incidento  but  of  the  very  names,  to  the  in- 
I  dMtealsoharactcHsed,  gave  Drydcn's  poem  the  full  effect 
I   ef  fiUty^-flm  WaLTsa  Scvrr,  Misc.  Prose  H'orkt,  vol.  L 


thongh  his  Fables  are  borrowed,  can  we  regard 
him  with  much  less  esteem  than  if  he  had  been 
their  inventor.  He  is  a  writer  of  manly  and 
elastic  character.  His  strong  judgment  gave 
force  as  well  as  direction  to  a  flexible  fancy  ; 
and  his  harmony  is  generally  the  echo  of  solid 
thoughts  t'  But  he  was  not  gifted  with  intense 
or  lofty  sensibility ;  on  the  contrary,  the  grosser 
any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems  to  expatiate 
upon  it.  The  transports  of  the  heart,  and  the 
deep  and  varied  delineations  of  the  passions, 
are  strangers  to  his  poetry.  He  could  describe 
character  in  the  abstract,  but  could  not  em- 
body it  in  the  drama,  for  he  entered  into  cha- 
racter more  from  clear  perception  than  fervid 
sympathy.  This  great  High  Priest  of  all  the 
Nine  was  not  a  confessor  to  the  finer  secrets  of 
the  human  breast.  Had  the  subject  of  Eloisa 
fallen  into  his  hands,  he  would  have  left  but  a 
coarse  draught  of  her  passion  §. 

it  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Dryden's  genius 
seems  to  have  been  the  power  of  reasoning,  and  of  expreis- 

ing  the  result  in  impropriate  language The  best 

of  Dryden's  performances  in  the  more  pure  and  chaste 
style  of  tragedy  are  unquestionably  Don  S^oitian  and  AU 
for  Lave,  Of  these,  the  former  is  in  the  poet's  very  best 
manner ;  exhibiting  dramatic  persons,  consisting  of  such 
bold  and  impetuous  characters  as  he  delighted  to  draw, 
well-contrasted,  forcibly  marked,  and  engaged  in  an  in- 
teresting succeision  of  events.  To  many  tempers,  the 
scene  between  Sebastian  and  Dorax  must  appear  one  of 
the  most  moving  that  ever  adorned  the  British  stagOi  .  .  . 
The  satirical  powers  of  Dryden  were  of  the  highest  order, 
lie  draws  his  arrow  to  the  head,  and  dismisses  it  straight 

upon  his  object  of  aim The  occasional  poetry  of 

Dryden  is  marked  strongly  by  masculine  character.  The 
epistles  vary  with  the  subtJoct ;  and  are  light,  humorous, 
and  Mtirisal,  or  grave,  argumentative,  and  philosophioal, 
as  the  case  required.  ....  Few  of  his  elegiac  effusions 
seem  prompted  by  sincere  sorrow.  That  to  Oldham  may 
be  an  exoepticm ;  but  even  there  he  rather  strives  to  do 
honour  to  the  talents  of  his  departed  friend,  than  to  pour 
out  lamentations  for  his  loss.  ....  No  author,  excepting 
Pope,  has  done  so  much  to  endenism  the  eminent  poets  o^ 
antiquity.^8ia  WAi.TBa  Boorr,  Life  ((/ Dryden.} 

[|  Writing  of  Pope's  Eloisa^  Lord  Byron  says,  *'  The 
lioentiousneM  of  the  story  was  not  Pope's^it  was  a  fact. 
All  that  it  had  of  gross  he  has  softened ;— all  that  it  had 
of  indelicate  he  has  purified ;— all  that  it  had  of  passionate 
he  has  beautified ;— aU  that  it  had  of  holy  he  has  haUowed. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  admirably  marked  this,  in  a  few  words 
(I  quote  from  memory),  in  drawing  the  distinction  between 
Pope  and  Dryden,  and  pointing  out  where  Dryden  was 
wanting.  <  1  fear,'  says  he,  *  that  bad  the  subject  of 
Rloisa  fallen  into  his  (Dryden's)  hands,  that  he  would  have 
given  us  but  a  coorM  draft  of  her  passion.'  " 

This  is  very  generally  admitted—*'  The  love  of  the 
senses.*'  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ••  he  (  Dryden)  has  in 
many  places  ezproasod  in  as  forcible  and  dignified 
colouring  as  the  subject  could  admit ;  but  uf  amoro  moral 
and  sontimoital  passion  he  seems  to  have  had  little  idea, 
since  ho  frequently  substitutes  in  its  place  the  absurd,  un- 
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Dryden  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  intervening  period  be- 
tween his  death  and  the  meridian  of  Pope's 
reputation,  we  may  be  kept  in  good  humour 
with  the  arehness  of  Prior,  and  the  wit  of 
Swift.  Pamell  was  the  most  elegant  rhymist 
of  Pope's  early  contemporaries ;  and  Rowe,  if 
he  did  not  bring  back  the  full  fire  of  the  drama, 
at  least  preserved  its  vestal  spark  from  being 
wholly  extinguished.  There  are  exdusionists 
in  taste,  who  think  that  they  cannot  speak  with 
sufficient  disparagement  of  the  English  poets 
of  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and 
they  are  armed  with  a  noble  provocative  to 
English  contempt,  when  they  have  it  to  say, 
that  those  poets  belong  to  a  French  schooL 
Indeed  Dryden  himself  is  generally  included 
in  that  school ;  though  more  genuine  English 
is  to  be  found  in  no  man's  pages.  But  in 
poetry  **  there  are  many  mansions."  I  am  free 
to  confess,  that  I  can  pass  from  the  elder 
writers,  and  still  find  a  charm  in  the  correct 
and  equable  sweetness  of  Pamell.  Conscious 
that  his  diction  has  not  the  freedom  and  volu- 
bility of  the  better  strains  of  the  elder  time,  I 
cannot  but  remark  his  exemption  from  the 
quaintness  and  false  metaphor  which  so  often 
disfigure  the  style  of  the  preceding  age  ;  nor 
deny  my  respect  to  the  select  choice  of  his 
expression,  the  clearness  and  keeping  of  his 
imagery,  and  the  pensive  dignity  of  his  moral 
feeling. 

Pope  gave  our  heroic  couplet  its  strictest 
melody  and  tersest  expression. 

D'un  mot  mis  en  n  place  U  enaeigne  le  pouTolr. 
If  his  contemporaries  forgot  other  poets  in 

natural,  and  fiotltioiu  refinements  of  romance.  In  short, 
his  love  is  always  indecorous  nakedness,  or  sheathed  in 
the  stiff  panoply  of  chivalry.  The  most  pathetic  verses 
which  Dryden  has  composed  are  unquestionably  contained 
in  his  Epistle  to  Congrev^  where  he  reoommoods  his 
laurels,  in  such  moving  terms,  to  the  care  of  his  surviving 
friend.  The  quarrel  and  reconcUiation  of  Sebastian  and 
Dorax  is  also  full  of  the  noblest  emotion.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  interest  is  excited  by  means  of  masculine 
and  exalted  passion,  not  of  those  which  arise  from  the 
more  delicate  sensibilities  of  our  nature." 

It  is  upon  this  passage  that  Mr.  Lookhart  remarks :~ 
**  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  most  remarlcable 
instances  of  Dryden's  deficiency  in  the  pathetic ,  is  requested 
to  compare  him  with  Chancer  in  the  death-bed  scene  of 
PaJtamon  and  ArciU"—SeoWt  Misc.  Prose  Warke,  vol.  i. 
p.  409. 

*  What  had  been  is  unknown— what  is  appeara* 

*'  Renumber  Dryden,"  Gray  writes  to  Beattie,  "  and  be 
blind  to  all  his  faults.**] 


admiring  him,  let  him  not  be  robbed  of  his  just 
fame  on  pretence  that  a  part  of  it  was  super- 
fluous. The  public  ear  was  long  fatigued  with 
repetitions  of  his  manner ;  but  if  we  place  our- 
selves in  the  situation  of  those  to  whom  his 
brilliancy,  succinctness,  and  animation  were 
wholly  new,  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  being 
captivated  to  the  fondest  admiration.  In  order 
to  do  justice  to  Pope,  we  should  forget  his  imi- 
tators, if  that  were  possible ;  but  it  is  easier 
to  remember  than  to  forget  by  an  effort — to 
acquire  associations  than  to  shake  them  off. 
Every  one  may  recollect  how  often  the  most 
beautiful  air  has  palled  upon  his  ear,  and  grown 
insipid  from  being  played  or  sung  by  vulgar 
musicians.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  r^ard 
to  Pope's  versification*.  That  his  peculiar 
rhythm  and  manner  are  the  very  best  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  poetry  need  not  be  asserted. 
He  has  a  g^racefuUy  peculiar  manner,  though 
it  is  not  calculated  to  be  an  universal  one ;  and 
where,  indeed,  shall  we  find  the  style  of  poetry 
that  could  be  pronounced  an  exclusive  model 
for  every  composer  f  His  pauses  have  little 
variety,  and  his  phrases  are  too  much  wdgfaed 
in  the  balance  of  antithesis.  But  let  ns  look 
to  the  spirit  that  points  his  antithesis^  and  to 
the  rapid  precision  of  his  thoughts,  and  we 
shall  forgive  him  for  being  too  antithetic  and 
sententious. 

Pope's  works  have  been  twice  given  to  the 
world  by  editors  who  cannot  be  taxed  with 
the  slightest  editorial  partiality  towards  his 
fame.  The  last  of  these  is  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Bowles  t,  in  speaking  of  whom  I  beg  leave 
most  distinctly  to  disclaim  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  undervaluidg  his  acknowledged  merit 

I*  No  two  great  writers  ever  wrote  blank  yerae  with  | 
pauses  and  cadences  the  same.  Shakq>eare,  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Maasinger,  and  Ford,  had  a  dra- 
matic blank  verse  of  their  own.  Milton's  manner  of  verse 
is  hisown.so  is  Thomson's,  Akenside's,  Cowpert^  Sonthey's* 
Wordsworth's.  With  our  couplet  verse  it  is  the  same. 
Denham  and  Waller  are  unlike  Dryden.  Prior  is  dURBient 
again.  Pope's  strictness  and  terseness  are  his  own.  Who 
is  Goldsmith  like,  or  Falconer,  or  Rogers^  or  Campbell 
himself?  Inferior  writers  imitate-.-mai  of  genius  strike 
out  a  path  for  themselves— their  numbers  are  all  their 
own,  like  their  thoughts.] 

Ct  Mr.  CampbeU  wrote  this  in  1819 ;  and  in  1894  the  late 
Mr.  Rosooe  gave  another  editicm  of  Pope,  but  not  the 
edition  that  is  wanted.  Mr.  Bowles  was  one  of  Joseph 
Warton's  Winchester  wonders  ;  and  the  taste  he  Imbibed 
there  for  the  romantic  school  of  poetry  was  ■trengthened 
and  oooflrmcd  by  his  removal  to  "Mnlty  College^  Oxford, 
when  Tom  Warton  was  master  there.] 
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fts  a  poet,  however  freely  and  fully  I  may  dis- 
•eni  from  hia  critical  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
Pope.  Mr.  Bowles,  in  forming  this  estimate, 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  argument,  that 
Pope's  images  are  drawn  from  art  more  than 
from  nature.  That  Pope  was  neither  so  in- 
senaihle  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  nor  so  indis- 
tinet  in  describing  them  as  to  forfeit  the  cha- 
racter of  a  genuine  poet,  is  what  I  mean  to 
urge,  without  exaggerating  his  picturesqueness. 
Bui  before  speaking  of  that  quality  in  his 
]  writings,  I  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  faculty  by  which  a  poet 
Inminoosly  describes  objects  of  art  is  essen- 
tially the  same  faculty  which  enables  him  to 
be  a  fiuthful  describer  of  simple  nature ;  in 
the  second  place,  that  nature  and  art  are  to  a 
greater  degree  relative  terms  in  poetical  de- 
scription than  is  generally  recollected ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  artificial  objects  and  manners  are 
of  so  much  importance  in  fiction,  as  to  make 
the  exquisite  description  of  them  no  less  cha- 
racteristic of  genius  than  the  description  of 
ample  physical  appearances.  The  poet  is 
''creation's  heir.**  He  deepens  our  social 
interest  in  existence.  It  is  surely  by  the  live- 
liness of  the  interest  which  he  excites  in  exist- 
ence, and  not  by  the  class  of  subjects  which 
he  chooses,  that  we  most  fairly  appreciate  the 
genius  or  the  life  of  life  which  is  in  him.  It 
is  no  irreverence  to  the  external  charms  of 
nsture  to  say,  that  they  are  not  more  important 
to  a  poet's  study,  than  the  manners  and  afiec- 
tions  of  his  species.  Nature  is  the  poet's  god- 
de«;  but  by  nature,  no  one  rightly  under- 
stamls  her  mere  inanimate  face  —  however 
efaarming  it  may  be — or  the  simple  landscape 
painting  of  trees,  clouds,  precipices,  and  flowers. 
Why  then  try  Pope,  or  any  other  poet,  exclu- 
tiTely  by  his  powers  of  describing  inanimate 
phenomena  f  Nature,  in  the  wide  and  proper 
■ense  of  the  word,  means  life  in  all  its  circum- 
•tancea — nature  moral  as  well  as  external.  As 
the  subject  of  inspired  fiction,  nature  includes 
artificial  forms  and  manners.  Richardson  is 
no  less  a  painter  of  nature  than  Homer.  Homer 
himself  is  a  minute  describer  of  works  of  art* ; 
and  Milton  is  fuU  of  imagery  derived  from  it. 
Satan's  spear  is  compared  to  the  pine  that 

£*  Bat  are  hit  deecriptions  of  worlu  of  art  more  poetical 
than  bis  deRrtptions  of  the  great  feelings  of  nature  ?— 
■'a  iuftariabU  FrincipUs,  p.  15.] 


makes  **  the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral,"  and 
his  shield  is  like  the  moon,  but  like  the  moon 
artificially  seen  through  the  glass  of  the  Tuscan 
artist f.  The  **  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear- 
piercing  fife,  the  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
warit,"  are  all  artificial  images.  When  Shak- 
speare  groups  into  one  view  the  most  sublime 
objects  of  the  universe,  he  fixes  first  on  **  the 
cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the 
solemn  temples§  .**    Those  who  have  ever  wit- 


Ct- 


-His  ponderous  |AieId, 


Ethereal  tonper,  maasy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  caat ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders,  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
•    At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesol^, 
Or  in  Yaldamo,  to  descry  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pines* 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand. 

Par.  LosU  b.  1. 
It  is  evident  that  Satan's  spear  is  not  compared  to  the 
mast  of  some  great  ammiral,  though  his  shield  is  to  the 
moon  as  seen  through  the  glass  of  Galileo.  Milton's  original 
(Cowley ),  whose  images  fhnn  art  are  of  constant  occurrence, 
draws  his  description  of  Goliah's  spear  from  Norwegian 
hills  >- 
His  spear  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree 
Which  Nature  meant  some  tall  ship's  mast  should  be. 
The  poetry  of  the  whole  paaaage  in  Milton  is  in  the  images 
and  names  from  nature,  not  from  art—**  It  is  Fesol^  and 
Yiddamo  that  are  poetical,"  says  Mr.  Bowles,  *<  not  the 
telescope."   There  is  a  spell,  let  us  add,  in  the  very  names 
of  Fesol^  and  Yaldamo. 

Milton's  object  in  likening  the  shield  of  Satan  to  the 
moon,  as  seen  through  the  glass  of  the  Tuscan  artist,  was 
to  give  the  clearest  possible  impression  of  the  thing  alluded 
to.  **  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,"  says  Cowper,  **  that 
a  simile  should  be  more  magnificent  than  the  subject;  it 
is  enough  that  it  gives  us  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  per- 
ception of  it  than  we  could  have  had  without  it.  Were  it 
the  indispensable  duty  of  a  simile  to  elevate  as  well  as  to 
illustrate,  what  must  be  done  with  many  of  Homer's  ? 
When  he  compares  the  Grecian  troops,  pouring  themselves 
forth  from  camp  and  fleet  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  to  bees 
issuing  firom  a  hollow  rock— or  the  body  of  Patroclus  in 
dilute  between  the  two  armies  to  an  ox-hide  larded  and 
stretched  by  the  currier— we  must  condemn  him  utterly 
as  guilty  of  degrading  his  sul^ect  when  he  should  exalt  it. 
But  the  exaltation  of  his  subject  was  no  part  of  Homer's 
concern  on  these  occasions;  ho  intended  nothing  more 
than  the  clearest  possible  impression  of  it  on  the  minds  of 
his  hearers."— iror*#,  by  Soutkey,  voL  xv.  p.  321. 

When  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Gray,  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Nature 
ennobles  Art,  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art 
degrades  Nature,  ho  had  forgotten  Homer,  and  the  custom 
of  all  our  poets.] 

it  Othello,  Act  HI-  Scene 3] 
[%  The  Tempests  Act  iv.  Scene  I .    One  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages in  Shakspeare  is  where  he  describes  Fortune  as  a 
wheelwright  would :  ^ 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  Fortune !    All  you  gods. 
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nessed  the  spectacle  of  the  launching  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for  adding 
this  to  the  examples  of  the  sublime  objects  of 
artificial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can  never 
forget  the  impression,  and  of  having  witnessed 
it  reflected  from  the  faces  of  ten  thousand 
spectators.  They  seem  yet  before  me — I  sym- 
pathise with  their  deep  and  silent  expectation, 
and  with  their  final  burst  of  enthusiasm.  It 
was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an  affecting  national 
solemnity.  When  the  vast  bulwark  sprang 
from  her  cradle,  the  calm  water  on  which  she 
swung  majestically  round  gave  the  imagination 
a  contrast  of  the  stormy  element  on  which  she 
was  soon  to  ride.  All  the  days  of  battle  and 
the  nights  of  danger  which  she  had  to  encounter, 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  she  had  to  visit, 
and  all  that  she  had  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  her 
country,  rose  in  awful  presentiment  before  the 
mind ;  and  when  the  heart  gave  her  a  bene- 
diction, it  was  like  one  pronounced  on  a  living 
being*. 

In  general  Bjnod,  take  away  her  powa> ; 
Break  all  the  tpake*  and  /diiet  from  her  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven, 
Afl  low  as  to  the  fienda^^anOcI,  Act  U.  Scene  8.] 
[*  In  the  controTersy  which  theee  Specimens  gave  rise 
to.  Mr.  Bowles  contended  for  this— ^*  Whether  poetry  be 
more  immediately  indebted  to  what  is  sublime  or  beauti- 
ful in  the  works  of  Nature  or  the  works  of  Art?"  and 
taking  Nature  to  himself,  he  argued  that  Mr.  Campbell's 
ship  had  greater  obligations  to  nature  than  to  art  for  its 
poetic  excellencies.    *'  It  was  indebted  to  Nature,"  he 
writes,  '*  for  the  winds  that  filled  the  sails ;  for  the  sunshine 
that  touched  them  with  light ;  for  the  waves  on  which  it 
so  triumphantly  rode ;  for  the  associated  ideas  of  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  earth  it  was  to  visit ;  the  tempests  it 
was  to  encoimter ;  and  for  being,  as  it  were,  endued  with 
existence— a  thing  o/li/e." 

**  Mr.  Bowles  asserts/'  says  Lord  Byron,  "  that  Camp- 
bell's *  Ship  of  the  Line '  derives  all  its  poetry  not  from 
art  but  from  nature,  *  Take  away  the  waves,  the  winds, 
the  sun,  &c  &c,  one  will  become  astripe  of  blue  bunting, 
and  the  other  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas  on  three  tall  polea.' 
Very  true;  takeaway  the  waves,  the  winds,  and  there  will 
be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,  but  for  any  other 
purpose ;  and  take  away  the  sun,  and  we  must  raad  Mr. 
l^owles'  pamphlet  by  candle-light.  But  the  poetry  of  the 
Skip  does  not  depend  on  the  waves,  dec. ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Ship  of  tJhe  Line  confers  its  own  poetry  upon  the 
waters,  and  heightens  theirs.  What  was  it  attracted  the 
thousands  to  the  launch?  They  might  have  seen  the 
poetical  calm  water  at  Wapping,  or  in  the  London  Dock, 
or  in  the  Paddington  Canal,  or  in  a  horse-pond,  or  in  a 
slop-basin,  or  in  any  other  vase !  Mr.  Bowles  contends," 
Lord  Byron  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
are  poetical  because  of  the '  association  with  boundless 
deserts,'  and  that  a  '  pyramid  of  the  same  dimensions* 
would  not  bo  sublime  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields :  not  so 
poetical  certainly ;  but  take  away  the  '  pyramids.*  and 
what  is  the '  desert  ?*    Take  away  Btone-henge  from  Salia- 


Pope,  while  he  is  a  great  moral  writer,  though 
not  elaborately  picturesque,  is  by  no  means 
deficient  as  a  painter  of  interesting  external 
objects.     No  one  will  say  that  he  peruses 
Eloisa's  Epistle  without  a  solemn  impression 
of  the  pomp  of  catholic  superstition.  In  familiar 
description,  nothing  can  be  more  distinct  and 
agreeable  than  his  lines  on  the  Man  of  Ross, 
when  he  asks. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spirs  to  rise  ? 
The  Man  of  Ross,  each  lisping  babe  repliea 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'crqiread— 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state. 
Where  Age  and  Want  dt  smiling  at  the  gate : 
Him  portion'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

Nor  is  he  without  observations  of  animal 
nature,  in  which  every  epithet  is  a  decisive 
touch,  as. 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass. 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme. 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam ; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between. 
And  hound  sagacious,  on  the  tainted  green ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood. 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood ; 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitdy  fine. 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. 

His  picture  of  the  dying  pheasant  is  in  every 
one's  memory  t,  and  possibly  the  lines  of  his 

bury  Plain  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  Hounslow  Heath, 
or  any  other  uninclosed  down. 

"  There  can  be  nothing  more  poetical  in  its  aspect,"  be 
continues,  •'  than  the  city  of  Venice.  Does  this  depend 
upon  the  sea  or  the  canal  ? 

The  dirt  and  sea-weed  whence  proud  Venice  rose. 
Is  it  the  canal  which  runs  between  the  paUce  and  the 
prison,  or  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  which  connects  them,  that 
render  it  poetical  ?  There  would  be  noth  big  to  make  the 
canal  of  Venice  more  poeUoal  than  that  of  Paddingtoo, 
were  it  not  for  its  artificial  adjuncts." 

But  why  should  Nature  and  Art  be  made  divisible  by 
these  controversialists  ?    in  poetry  they  are  not  so  :— 
Offrs  ^Caa  Uopii  ylptrat  rdxi^s  irtp,  olrre  wfiy  t^x"^ 
fi^  ^(tcuf  It§icr7ifi4rfi.    WUhout  Art  Nature  can  never 
be  perfect,  and  without  Nature  Art  can  claim  no  being. 
In  a  poet  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  to  be  overlooked—to  a 
poet  nothing  can  bo  usdess.] 
Ct  Ah ;  what  avaU  his  glossy  varying  dyes. 
His  purple  crest,  and  scarletKrirded  eyes 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  ^at  flames  with  gold  ? 
Windsor  Forest. 
This  is  like  Whitbread's  Phoenix,  which  Sheridan  averred 
that  he  had  described  **  like  a  poulterer ;  it  was  green  and 
jrdlow,  and  red  and  blue :  he  did  not  let  us  off  for  a  single 
feather."— JBjrron'f  Works,  voL  vi.  p.  37i. 

When  Pope  epithetites  the  Kcnnet,  the  Lodd<ui,  the 
Mole,  and  the  Wey.  he  is  very  happy ;  and  he  is  equally 
so  when  he  poetizes  the  fish.] 
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winter  piece  may  by  this  time  [1819]  have 
I  crossed  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  brave 
adTentnrers  in  the  polar  enterprise. 

8a  ZembU's  rocks,  the  beatoeous  work  of  frost, 
RIae  white  in  ftir.  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast ; 
Piale  amis,  unMt  at  distance,  roll  away. 
And  on  the  impassiTe  ice  the  lightnings  play ; 
Eternal  snows  the  growing  maw  supply, 
Tm  the  bright  mountains  prop  th*  incnmbeat  sky ; 
As  Atlas  flx*d,  each  hoary  pile  appears. 
The  gmther*d  winter  of  a  thousand  years. 

I  am  well  aware  that  neither  these  nor 
similar  instances  will  come  up  to  Mr.  Bowles's 
idea  of  that  talent  for  the  picturesque  which 
he  deems  essential  to  poetry*.    **  The  true 

£«  It  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  the  Nootomal 
Rererie  of  Lady  Winchelsea,  and  a  passage  or  two  in  the 
Windsor  Forest  of  Pope,  the  poetry  of  the  period  between 
the  pnbUcatloo  of  Paradise  Lost  and  The  Seasons  does  not 
eoatain  a  single  new  image  of  external  nature ;  and  scarcely 
pceants  a  CsmQiar  one.  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that 
the  eye  of  the  poet  had  been  steadily  fixed  upon  hisobject, 
Boch  lesa  that  his  feelings  had  urged  him  to  work  upon 
it  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  imagination.  To  what  a  low 
•late  knowledge  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  phe- 
aniDcna  had  sunk,  is  erident  from  the  style  in  which 
Dryden  has  executed  a  description  of  night  in  one  of  his 
tragedies,  and  Pope  his  translation  of  the  celebrated  moon- 
light scene  in  the  Iliad.  A  blind  man,  in  the  habit  of 
sttendlBg  accurately  to  descriptions  casually  dropped  from 
I  the  lips  of  those  around  him,  might  easily  depict  these 
I  appearances  with  more  truth.  Dryden's  lines  are  vague, 
I  bombastic,  and  senseless ;  those  of  Pope,  though  he  had 
Homer  to  guide  him,  are  throughout  false  snd  contradic- 
tory. The  verses  of  Dryden,  once  highly  celebrated,  are 
forgotten ;  those  of  Pope  still  retain  "  their  hold  upon  pub- 
Ue  estimation,**— nay ,  there  is  not  a  passage  of  descriptive 
poetry,  which  at  this  day  finds  so  many  and  such  ardent 
'  admirers.— WoRDSWoaTH,  Sapp.  to  tht  Pr^f. 
'  Hers  is  the  passage  in  Dryden  Mr.  Wordsworth  alludes 
I  to:- 

J     An  things  are  hush'd  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead ; 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head ; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
I     lad  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat : 
Even  lust  and  envy  sleep';  yet  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

TV  Indian  Emperor. 
And  here  the  moonlight  scene  in  Uomer  as  rendered  by 
ftpe  and  by  Cowper  :— 
As  when  tho  mimn,  refulgent  lamp  fif  night ! 
O'er  heaven's  clear  aziire  nprcads  her  sacred  light. 
When  not  a  breath  dii»turbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Thfa  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  tho  skies : 
I      The  oonscioas  swains  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
I      Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light^Popa. 

j      As  when  around  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
I      Shine  In  fell  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hudi'd. 


poet,**  says  that  writer,  **  should  have  an  eye 
attentive  to  and  familiar  with  every  change  of 
season,  every  variation  of  light  and  shade  of 
nature,  every  rock,  every  tree,  and  every  leaf 
in  her  secret  places.  He  who  has  not  an  eye 
to  observe  these,  and  who  cannot  with  a  glance 
distinguish  every  hue  in  her  variety,  must  be 
so  far  deficient  in  one  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  poet."  Every  rock,  every  leaf,  every  diver- 
sity of,  hue  in  nature's  variety  !  Assuredly 
this  botanising  perspicacity  might  be  essential 
to  a  Dutch  flower-painter ;  but  Sophocles  dis- 
plays no  such  skill,  and  yet  he  is  a  genuine,  a 
great,  and  affecting  poet.  Even  in  describing 
the  desert  island  of  Philoctetes,  there  is  no 
minute  observation  of  nature's  hues  in  secret 
places.  Throughout  the  Greek  tragedians  there 
is  nothing  to  show  them  more  attentive  ob- 
servers of  inanimate  objects  than  other  menf. 
Pope's  discrimination  lay  in  the  lights  and 
shades  of  human  manners,  which  are  at  least 
as  interesting  as  those  of  rocks  and  leaves.  In 
moral  eloquence  he  is  for  ever  detutu  et  itutant 
tibi.  The  mind  of  a  poet  employed  in  con- 
centrating such  lines  as  these  descriptive  of 
creative  power,  which 

"  Bidlds  life  on  death,  on  change  duration  founds. 
And  bids  th'  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rounds,** 

might  well  be  excused  for  not  descending  to 
the  minutely  picturesque.  The  vindictive  per- 
sonality of  his  satire  is  a  fault  of  the  man,  and 


The  groves,  the  mountain-tops,  the  headland  heights 

Stand  all  apparent,  not  a  vapour  streaks 

The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  opened  wide 

All  glitters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  dieer'd. 

Cowraa. 

The  scraps  of  external  nature  in  Lee,  Otway,  and  Oarth 
are  no  whit  better  than  Dryden's.  Swift  gave  some  true 
touches  of  artificial  nature  in  his  dtp  Skotrrr,  and  Jf  em- 
ing  in  Town,  but  it  was  left  to  Thomson  and  Dyer  to  reoal 
us  to  country  life. 

Mr.  Soutliey  has  given  no  bad  comment  on  the  passage 
from  Pope  we  have  quoted  above :— "  Here,**  says  Southey, 
**  are  the  pUineta  rolling  round  thomoon  ;  here  is  the  pole 
gilt  and  glowing  with  stars;  here  are  trees  made  yellow, 
and  mountains  tipt  with  silver  by  the  moonlight ;  and  here 
la  the  whole  sky  in  a  flood  of  glory ;  appearances  not  to  be 
found  either  in  Homer  or  in  nature ;  finally,  these  gilt  and 
glowing  skies,  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  thus  pour^ 
ing  forth  a  flood  of  glory,  are  represented  as  a  blue  vault  I 
The  astronomy  in  these  lines  would  not  appear  more  ex- 
tnordinary  to  Dr.  Ilerschell  than  the  imagery  to  every 
person  who  has  observed  a  moonlight  scene."— Quar.  Rev. 
vol.  xiL  p.  87.] 

[t  With  Shakspeare  it  is  otherwise :  his  inanfaoaate  na- 
ture is  unsurpassed  for  truthfulness  and  distinct  poetical 
personation.  Description  in  Shakspeare  is  a  shadow  re- 
ceived by  the  car,  and  perceived  by  the  eye.] 
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not  of  the  poet.  But  his  wit  his  not  all  his 
charm.  He  glows  with  passion  in  the  Epistle 
of  Eloisa,  and  displays  a  lofty  feeling,  mnch 
above  that  of  the  satirist  and  the  man  of  the 
worid,  in  his  Prologue  to  Cato,  and  his  Epistle 
to  Lord  Oxford  *.  I  know  not  how  to  designate 
the  possessor  of  such  gifts  but  by  the  name  of 
a  genuine  poet  f — 

quftlem  viz  repperit  anam 


Millibns  In  moltis  hominum  oonaaUns  ApoUo. 

AUSONIUS. 

[*  Mr.Campbell  might  hare  added  his  noble  oonolusion 
to  The  Dunciad,  which  is  written  in  the  highest  vein  of 
poetry,  andexliibits  a  genius  that  wanted  direction,  oppor- 
tunity, or  inclination,  rather  than  cultivation  or  increase 
of  strength.] 

[t  Mr.  Bowles'  position  is  this,  that  Pope  saw  rural 
or  field  nature  through  what  Drydra  expressively  calls 
the  tpeelacles  af  bocke :  that  he  did  not  see  it  for  him- 
self, as  Homer,  Virgil,  Chaucer,  Bhakipeare,  and  Milton 
saw  it,— «s  it  was  seen  by  Thomson  and  Cowper— that 
his  country  nature  is  by  reflection,  cold,  unwarmlng, 
and  dead-coloured— that  he  did  not  make  what  Addison 
calls  additions  to  nature^  as  every  great  poet  has  done— 
that  Dr.  Blacklock's  descriptive  nature  is  as  good,  who 
was  blind  from  his  birth^thatjfodbf  ikatgrase  the  tender 
preen  in  Pope  graze  audiMy  in  true  descriptive  writer*— 
and  that  his  Paradise  had  been  a  succession  of  alleys, 
platforms  and  quincunxes— a  Hagley  or  a  Stowe,  not  an 
Eden,  as  Milton  has  made  It  All  this  is  true  enough, 
but  its  importance  has  been  over-rated.  Pope  is  still  a 
great  poet,  though  he  did  not  dwell  long  in  the  mazes  of 
fancy,  but  stooped,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  truth,  and  moral- 
ised his  song— that  he  made  sense,  or  wit,  or  intellectu- 
ality hold  the  place  of  mere  description,  and  gave  us 
peopled  pictures  rather  than  landscapes  with  people. 
True  it  is  too  that  imagination  (a  nobler  kind  of  fancy) 
is  the  first  great  quality  of  a  poet— that  when  it  is  found 
united  to  all  the  lesser  quidities  required,  it  forms  what 
Cowley  calls  poetry  and  sanctity.  Mr.  Campbell  has  pro- 
perly extended  the  offices  of  poetry,  and  written  a  defence 
of  Pope,  which  will  exist  as  long  as  Eloisa's  Letter,  or  any 
poem  of  its  great  writer. 

Gray,  whoee  scattered  touches  of  external  nature  are 
exquisitely  true,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  descrip- 
tion, the  most  graceful  ornament  of  poetry  as  he  calls  it, 
should  never  form  the  bulk  or  subject  of  a  poem  :  Pope, 
who  was  not  very  happy  in  his  strokes  from  landscape 
nature— that  where  it  forms  the  body  of  a  poem,  it  is  as 
absurd  as  a  feast  made  up  of  sauces ;  while  Swift,  who 


Of  the  poets  in  succession  to  Pope  I  have 
spoken  in  their  respective  biographies. 

knew  nothing  of  trees  and  streams,  and  lawns  and  meeds, 
objected  to  Thomson's  philosophical  poem  that  it  was  all 
deseriptlon  and  nothing  was  doing,  whereas  Milton  en- 
gaged men  in  actions  of  the  highest  importance. 

To  try  poetry  by  the  sister  art.— in  painting  we  see  that 
a  mere  landscape,  is  of  less  value  than  a  landscape  with 
figuresand  a  story,  that  is,  where  the  art  of  both.  In  repre- 
senting nature,  is  the  same.  An  historical  landscape,  like 
the  subject  of  Joshua  commanding  the  sun  to  stand  still, 
where  high  acts  are  performed  in  alliance  with  inanimate 
nature,  seems  to  meet  the  ideas  of  Pope,  of  Swift,  and  of 
Gray.  *'  Selection,"  says  Fuseli,  falsely,  **  is  the  invention 
of  a  landscape  painter." 

To  diversify  and  animate  his  poems,  Thomson  had  re- 
course .to  episodes  of  human  interest.  TheitntShiptpreek 
was  devoid  of  story,  it  was  aU  description ;  as  Falconer 
left  it,  there  was  an  action  to  heighten  and  relieve  the 
nature,  that  made  desoriptkm  the  secondary  olject  of  the 


Had  not  the  notes  to  this  Essay  already  run  to  a  dispro- 
portkmate  length,  we  had  been  tempted  to  extract  what 
Crabbe  says  in  defence  of  Pope,  and  that  portion  of  poetry 
he  himself  excelled  in  ^  to  have  quoted  Lord  Byron's  ex- 
aggerated praises,  and  Mr.  Southey's  depreciatory  notice 
of  the  same  writer.  We  must  find  room,  however,  for  Mr. 
Bowles's  short  character  from  his  Final  Appeal,  observ- 
faig  generally  on  this  subject,  that  in  lowering  the  rank  of 
the  poetry  that  Pope  sustains,  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  Horace's  exclusion  of  himself  from  the  w«^»  of 
a  poet  on  the  score  of  his  EpisUes  and  Satires,  which  was 
a  beoomfaig  modesty  too  Uterally  understood.  When  a 
man  lowers  himself,  there  are  always  some  ready  to  take 
him  at  his  own  valuation.   . 

"  As  a  poet,"  says  Mr.  Bowles,  "  I  sought  not  to  depre- 
ciate, but  discriminaU,  and  assign  to  him  his  proper  | 
rank  and  station  in  his  art  among  English  poets ;  below 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  in  the  highest  order  of 
imagination  or  impassioned  poetry ;  but  above  Dryden, 
Lucretius,  and  Horace,  in  moral  and  satirical.  Inferior 
to  Dryden  in  lyric  sublimity ;  equal  to  him  in  painting 
characters  from  real  life  (such  as  are  so  powerfully  deli- 
neated in  Absalom  and  Achitophel) ;  but  superior  to  him 
in  passion— torythAi  ever  equalled,  or  ever  will  approach, 
in  its  kind,  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  AbeUrd  ?  In  conse- 
quence of  the  exquisite  pathos  of  this  epistle.  I  have  as- 
signed Pope  a  poetical  rank  far  above  Ovid.  I  have  placed 
him  above  Horace,  in  consequence  of  the  perfect  finish  of 
his  satires  and  moral  poems ;  but  in  descriptive  poetry, 
such  as  Windsor  Forest,  beneath  Cowper  or  Thomson."- 
Final  Appeal,  1825,  p.  55.] 
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CHAUCER. 


(Born,  1838.    Died,  Ootolwr  nth  1400.] 


FiiET  Chaucer,  according  to  his  own 
:,  was  bom  in  London,  and  the  year  1328 
rally  assigned  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 
me  is  Norman,  and,  according  to  Francis 
>,  the  antiquarian,  is  one  of  those,  on  the 
Sattle  Abbey,  which  came  in  with  William 
iqueror*.  It  is  uncertain  at  which  of  the 
ities  he  studied.  Warton  and  others,  who 
that  it  was  at  Oxford,  adduce  no  proof  of 
isertion  ;  and  the  signature  of  Philogenet 
bridge,  which  the  poet  himself  assumes  in 
his  early  pieces,  as  it  was  fictitious  in  the 
night  be  equally  so  in  tlie  place ;  although 
»  it  rather  to  be  conjectured  that  the 
niversity  had  the  honour  of  his  education, 
precise  time  at  which  he  first  attracted 
ice  of  his  munificent  patrons,  Edward  III. 
hn  of  Gaunt,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but 
oem,  entitled  The  Dreme,  be  rightly  sup- 

0  be  an  epithalamium  on  the  nuptialu  of 
\er  prince  with  Blanche  heiress  of  Lan- 
he  must  have  enjoyed  the  court  patronage 
liirty-firRt  year.  The  same  poem  con  tabs 
•ion  to  the  poet's  own  attachment  to  a  lady 
t,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  She  was 
f  honour  to  Philippa,  queen  of  fMward 
d  a  younger  sister  of  Catherine  Swinfordf, 

Thynne's  aniniAdveniiong  on  Bpeght's  edition  of 
.  in  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd's  IllustrationB  of  Oower 
aoer,  p.  18.  Thynno  callo  in  question  Bpeght's 
on  of  Chaucer  being  the  son  of  a  vintner,  which 
■rin,  in  his  Life  of  Chaucer,  has  adopted.  Re- 
the  arms  of  the  poet,  Thynne  (who  was  a  herald) 
-emarks  to  Speght,  "you  set  down  that  some 
tre  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  descend  from  any 
use.  whicbe  they  gather  by  his  armes :  it  is  a 
rifijecturc ;  for  as  honourable  bowses  and  of  as 
iqaytye  have  borne  as  mean  amies  as  Chaucer, 
Chaucer's  armes  are  not  so  mean  eyther  for 
(lardge.  or  particion,  as  souio  will  make  them  " 

the  fact  of  C'baucer's  renidence  in  the  Temple 
proved,  instead  of  resting  on  mere  rumour,  it 
tolerable  evidence  of  bin  high  birth  and  fortune  ; 
young  men  of  that  description  were  anciently 

to  the  inns  of  court  Hut  unfortunately  for 
s  of  the  Inner  Temple  to  the  honour  of  Chaucer's 
.  Mr.  Thynno  declares  "  it  most  certaine  to  be 

by  cyrcumstanccs  of  recordes,  that  the  lavryers 
of  the  Temple  till  the  latter  parte  of  the  reygne 
ill,,  at  which  tyme  Chaucer  was  a  grave  monne, 

1  greate  credyt,  and  employed  in  emboMye." 
nine  was  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Bwinford,  and 

of  Pajrnc  de  Uouet,  king  at  arms  to  tlie  pro- 
Guienne.  It  appears  from  other  evidence,  how- 
t  Chaucer's  wife's  name  was  Philippa  Pykard. 
rhitt  explains  the  circumstance  of  the  sisters 
iTerent  names,  by  suppo«dng  that  the  father  and 


who  was  first  the  mistress,  and  ultimately  the 
wife  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

By  this  connexion  Chaucer  acquired  the 
powerful  support  of  the  Lancastrian  family  ;  and 
during  his  life  his  fortune  fluctuated  with  theirs. 
Tradition  has  assigned  to  him  a  lodge,  near  the 
royal  abode  of  Woodstock,  by  the  park  gate, 
where  it  is  probable  that  he  composed  some  of  < 
his  early  works  ;  and  there  are  passages  in  these 
which  strikingly  coincide  with  Uie  scenery  of  his 
supposed  habitation.  There  is  also  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  he  accompanied  his  warlike  monarch  to 
France  in  the  year  1359;  and  from  the  record  of 
his  evidence  in  a  miliftu*y  court,  which  has  been 
Utely  discovered,  we  find  that  he  gave  testimony 
to  a  fact  which  he  witnessed  in  that  kingdom  in 
the  capacity  of  a  soldier*.  But  the  expedition  of 
that  year,  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Bretign^ 
gave  little  opportunity  of  seeing  miUtary  service  ; 
and  he  certainly  never  resumed  the  profession  of 
arms. 

In  the  year  1.367  he  received  from  Edward  III. 
a  pension  of  twenty  marks  per  annum,  a  sum 
which  in  those  times  might  probably  be  equiva- 
lent to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  patent  for  this  annuity  he  is 
styled  by  the  king  vaJeitus  natter.  The  name 
vaUttu*  was  given  to  young  men  of  the  highest 
quality  before  they  were  knighted,  though  not  as 
a  badge  of  service.  Chaucer,  however,  at  the  date 
of  this  pension,  was  not  a  young  man,  being  then 
in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  He  did  not  acquire  the 
title  of  teutifer,  or  esquire,  till  five  years  after, 
when  he  was  appointed  joint  envoy  to  Genoa  with 
Sir  James  Pronan  and  Sir  John  de  Mari.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  tliat  after  finishing  the 
business  of  this  mission  he  paid  a  reverential 
visit  to  Petrarch,  who  was  that  year  at  Paduaf. 

his  eldest  daughter  Catherine  might  bear  the  name  of 
De  Rouet,  from  some  estate  in  their  iMMscssion  ;  while 
the  family  name  Pykard  was  retained  by  the  younger 
daughter  Philippe,  who  was  Chaucer's  wife. 

*  [Chaucer  was  made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Retters, 
in  France,  in  1339,  as  appears  from  his  depositions  in  the 
famous  controversy  between  Lord  Scrope  and  Bir  Robert 
Orosrenor  upon  the  right  to  bear  the  shield  'azure  a 
bend  or,'  which  had  been  assumed  by  Grosvenor,  and 
wlii<>b  after  a  long  suit  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue. 
The  roll  of  the  depowtions  is  in  the  Tower,  and  was 
printed  in  1832,  by  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas  (2  toU.  foUo.) 
See  also,  Quarterly  Review,  No.  cxi.] 

t  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  upon  the  whole  inclined  to  doubt  of 
this  poetical  meeting:  and  De  Bade. who.  In  hia'Jf  ^moires 
pour  la  Vie  do  Petrarque,  conceived  he  ihoold  be  able  to 


CHAUCER. 


The  fact,  however,  of  an  interview,  so  pleasing 
to  the  imagination,  rests  upon  no  certain  oi- 
dence  ;  nor  are  tliere  even  satisfactory-  proofs 
that  he  ever  went  on  his  Italian  embassy. 

His  genius  and  connexions  seem  to  have  kept 
him  in  prosi)erity  during  the  whole  of  Edward 
Ill.'s  reign,  and  during  the  period  of  John  of 
Gaunt's  influence  in  the  succeeding  one.  From 
Edward  he  had  a  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  a 
day,  in  1374,  and  was  made  comptroller  of  the 
small  customs  of  wool  and  of  the  small  customs 
of  wine  in  the  port  of  London.  In  tlie  next  year 
the  king  granted  him  the  wardship  of  Sir  Simon 
Staplegato's  heir,  for  which  he  received  £104. 
The  following  year  he  received  some  forfeited 
wool  to  the  value  of  £71.  4*.  Gd. — sums  pi-obably 
equal  in  effective  value  to  twenty  times  their 
modem  denomination.  In  the  last  year  of 
Edward  he  was  appointed  joint  envoy  to  France 
with  Sir  Guichard  Dangle  and  Sir  Richard 
Stan,  or  Sturrey,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between 
Richard  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  daughter  of 
the  French  king.  His  circumstances  during  this 
middle  part  of  his  life  must  have  been  honour^ 
able  and  opulent  ;  and  tftey  enabled  him,  as  he 
tells  UB  in  his  Testament  of  Love,  to  maintain  a 
plentiful  hospitality ;  but  the  picture  of  his  for- 
tunes was  sadly  reversed  by  the  decline  of  John 
of  Gaunt's  influence  at  the  court  of  Richard  XL, 
but  more  immediately  by  the  ])oet's  connexion 
with  an  obnoxious  political  party  in  the  city. 
This  faction,  whose  resistance  to  an  arbitary 
court  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  rebellion, 
was  headed  by  John  of  Nortliampton,  or  Com- 
berton,  who  in  religious  tenets  was  connected 
with  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  and  in  political 
interests  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  a  con- 
nexion which  accounts  for  Chaucer  liaving  been 
implicated  in  the  business.  His  pension,  it  is 
truOf^was  renewed  under  Richard  ;  and  an  addi- 

pmve  that  it  took  place,  did  not  live  to  fulfil  his  promiiw. 
The  circumstance  which,  taken  collaterally  with  the 
fact  of  Chaueer'tt  uppointnicnt  to  go  to  Italy,  hsm  bci<n 
considered  as  giving  the  Btrongetit  probability  to  the 
Engli&Ii  poet's  having  visited  Petrarch,  is  that  Cliaucer 
makes  one  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  TalcM 
declare,  that  he  learned  his  story  from  the  worthy  clerk 
of  Padua.  The  story  is  that  of  Patient  (Jrisilde :  which, 
in  fact,  originally  belonged  to  Boccaccio,  and  was  only 
translated  into  I^tin  by  Petrarch.  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  remarks,  why  Chaucer  should 
have  proclaimed  his  obligation  to  Petrarch,  while  he 
really  owctl  it  to  Hocca<"cio.  According  to  Mr.  Godwin, 
it  was  to  have  an  occasion  of  boasting  of  his  friendship 
with  the  Italian  laurcat  Hut  why  does  he  not  boast  of 
it  in  his  own  pcr^n  ?  lie  makes  the  clerk  of  Oxford 
declare  that  ho  had  his  story  from  the  clerk  of  Padua ; 
but  he  does  not  say  that  he  had  it  himself  from  that 
quarter.  Mr.  (loduin,  however,  believes  that  he  shadows 
forth  himself  under  the  i*liaracti>r  of  the  lean  scholar. 
This  is  surely  improbable;  when  the  jntet  in  another 
place  dcscrilies  himself  as  round  und  jolly,  while  the 
poor  Oxford  scholar  is  lank  and  meagre.  If  Chaucer 
really  was  corpulent,  it  was  indeed  giving  but  a  shadow 
of  himself  to  paint  his  figure  as  very  lean :  but  why 
should  he  give  himself  a  double  existence,  and  describe 
both  the  Jolly  subbtonco  and  the  meagre  shadow  ? 


tional  allowance  of  twenty  marks  per  annum 
was  made  to  him  in  lieu  of  his  daily  pitcher 
of  wine.    He  was  also  continued  in  his  oliiee  of 
-cuiiptroUer,  and  allowed  to  execute  it  by  deputy, 
at  a  time  when  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  must  have  been  in  exile.    It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the 
kingdom  on  account  of  his  political  oonnexions ;    | 
and  retired  flrst  to  Hainaul^  then  to  France,  and    , 
finally  to  Zealand.    He  returned  to  England,  but    i 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison.     The  co- 
incidence of  the  time  of  his  severest  usage  with 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  power,  has  led 
to  a  fair  supposition  that  that  usurper  was  per- 
sonally a  greater  enemy  to  the  poet  than  King 
Richard  himself,  whose  disposition  towaxds  him 
might  have  been  softened  by  the  good  offices  of   i 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  a  princess  never  mentioned  by    , 
Chaucer  but  in  terms  of  the  warmest  panegyrie. 

While  he  was  abroad,  his  cireumstanees  had 
been  impoverished  by  his  liberality  to  some  of 
his  fellow  fugitives ;  and  his  effects  at  home  had  i 
been  cruelly  embezzled  by  those  entrusted  with 
their  management,  who  endeaTOuzed,  as  he  tells 
us,  to  make  him  perish  for  absolute  want. 

In  1388,  while  yet  a  prisoner,  he  was  obliged 
to  dispose  of  his  two  pensions,  which  were  all 
the  resources  now  left  to  him  by  his  persecntorB. 
As  the  price  of  his  release  from  imprisonment, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  confession  respecting  the 
late  conspiracy.  It  is  not  known  what  he  reTealed; 
certainly  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  J(dm  of 
Gaunt, since  that  prince  continued  to  behis  fnend. 

To  his  acknowledged  partisans,  who  had  be- 
trayed and  tried  to  starve  him  during  his  banish- 
ment, he  owed  no  fidelity.  It  is  true,  that  extorted 
evidence  is  one  of  tlie  hist  ransoms  whidi  a 
noble  mind  would  wish  to  pay  for  liberty ;  but 
before  we  blame  Chaucer  for  making  any  con- 
fession, we  should  consider  how  fair  and  easy  the 
lessons  of  uncapitulating  fortitude  may  appear 
on  the  outside  of  a  prison,  and  yet  how  hard  it 
may  be  to  read  them  by  the  light  of  a  dungeon. 
As  far  as  dates  can  be  guessed  at  in  so  obscure 
a  transaction,  his  liberation  took  place  after 
Richard  had  shaken  off  the  domineering  party 
of  Gloucester,  and  had  begun  to  act  for  himself. 
Chaucer*s  political  errors — and  he  considered  his 
share  in  the  late  conspiracy  as  errors  of  judg- 
ment, though  not  of  intention — ^had  been  com- 
mitted while  Richard  was  a  minor,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  tliem  might  seem  leas  humi- 
liating when  made  to  the  monarch  himself  than 
to  an  usurping  faction  ruling  in  his  name.  He 
was  charged  too,  by  his  loyalty,  to  make  certain 
disclosures  important  to  the  peace  <tf  the  king- 
dom ;  and  his  duty  as  a  subject,  independent  of 
}>er8onal  con-siderations,  might  well  be  put  in 
competition  with  ties  to  associates  already  broken 
by  their  treachery'*. 

*  <*  For  my  trotlio  and  my  conacioioe,**  he  njs  in  his 
Testament  of  Love»  **  bene  witneaie  to  me  bothe,  that 
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While  in    prison,  he    began   a   prose  work 
eDtitied  The   Testament   of  Love,  in  order  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  a  confinement,  which  made 
eTery  hour,  he  sa^'s,  appear  to  him  a  hundred 
winters ;  and  he  seems  to  have  published  it  to 
allay  the  obloquy  attendant  on  his  misfortunes,  as 
an  explanation  of  his  past  conduct.     It  is  an 
allegory,  in  imitation  of  Doethius's  Consolations 
of  Philosophy  ;  an  universal  favourite  in  the 
early  literature  of  Europe.    Never  was  an  ob- 
scure affair  conveyed  in  a  more  obscure  apology  ; 
yet  amidst  the  gloom  of  allegory  and  lamentation, 
the  Tanity  of  the  poet  sufficiently  breaks  out.    It 
is  the  goddess  of  Love  who  visits  him  in  his  con- 
fineoienty  and  accosts  him  as  her  own  immortal 
hard.    He  descants  to  her  on  his  own  misfor- 
tunes, on  the  politics  of  London,  and  on  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Lady  Marguerite,  or  pearl,  whom  he 
iouad  in  a  mussel  shell,  and  who  turns  out  at  last 
to  mean  the  spuritual  comfort  of  the  Church*. 

In  1389  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  returned  from 
Spain,  and  he  had  once  more  a  steady  protector. 
In  that  year  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works 
at  Westminster,  and  in  the  following  year  clerk 
of  those  at  Windsor,  with  a  salary  of  £36  per 
annnm.  His  resignation  of  those  offices,  which 
it  does  not  appear  he  held  for  more  than  twenty 
months,  brings  us  to  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  retired  to  the  country,  most  pro- 
bably to  Woodstock,  and  there  composed  his 
immortal  Canterbury  Tales,  amidst  the  scenes 
which  had  inspired  his  youthful  genius. 

In  1394  a  pension  of  ;^20  a  year  was  granted 
to  him,  and  in  the  last  year  of  Richard's  reign 
he  had  a  grant  of  a  yearly  tun  of  wine  ;  we  may 
suppose  in  lieu  of  the  daily  pitcher,  which  had 
been  stopped  during  his  misfortunes. 

Tradition  assigns  to  our  poet  a  residence  in 
his  old  age  at  Donnington  Castle,  near  Newbury, 
in  Berkshire  ;  to  which  he  must  have  moved  in 
I  1397,  if  he  ever  possessed  that  mansion :  but 
Mr.  Grose,  who  affirms  that  he  purchased  Don- 
.,  nington  Castle  in  that  year,  has  neglected  to 
show  the  documents  of  such  a  purchase.  One  of 
the  most  curious  particulars  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  is  the  patent  of  protection  granted  to 
'  Chancer  in  the  year  1398,  which  his  former  in- 
acearate  biographers  had  pUced  in  the  second 
year  of  Richard,  till  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  corrected  the 
mistaken  date.  The  deed  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  poet's  creditors  ;  as  it 
purports,  however,  to  protect  him  contra  atnulos 
taes,  the  expression  has  led  Mr.  Godwin  to  ques- 
tion its  having  any  relation  to  his  debtors  and 
ersditon.     It  is  true  that  rivals  or  competitors 

thiftkiM>wfaig  aoihe  have  I  saide  for  troathe  of  my  leigi- 
amc»  by  which  I  was  charged  on  my  kinges  behalfe." 

•  Mr.  Todd  has  given,  in  his  Illustrations,  some  poems 
SBplMwd  to  he  written  by  Chaucer  during  his  imprison- 
BMBt ;  in  which,  in  the  Mune  allegorical  manner,  under 
the  praises  of  Spring,  he  appears  to  implore  the  assist- 
snee  of  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  principal  favourite  of 

in. 


are  not  tho  most  obvious  designation  for  the 
creditors  of  a  great  poet ;  but  still,  as  the  law 
delights  in  fictions,  and  as  the  writ  for  securing 
a  debtor  exhibits  at  this  day  such  figurative 
personages  as  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  the 
form  of  protection  might  in  those  times  have 
been  equally  metaphorical ;  nor,  as  a  legal  meto- 
nymy, are  the  terms  rival  and  competitor  by  any 
means  inexpressive  of  tliat  interesting  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  dun  and  the  fugitive ; 
a  relation  which  in  all  ages  has  excited  the 
warmest  emulation,  and  the  promptest  ingenuity 
of  the  human  mind.  Within  a  year  and  a  half 
from  tho  date  of  this  protection,  Bolingbroke,  the 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  ascended  the  throne  of 
EngUnd  by  tlie  title  of  Henry  IV. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  memory  of  that  prince, 
tliat,  however  basely  ho  abandoned  so  many  of 
his  father's  friends,  he  did  not  suffer  the  poetical 
ornament  of  the  age  to  be  depressed  by  the 
revolution.  Chaucer's  annuity  and  pipe  of  wine 
were  continued  under  the  new  reign,  and  an 
additional  pension  of  forty  marks  a  year  was 
conferred  upon  him.  But  the  poet  did  not  long 
enjoy  this  accession  to  his  fortune.  He  died  in 
London,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1400,  and 
was  interred  in  the  south  cross  aisle  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  The  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  a  century  and  a  lialf  after  his  decease, 
by  a  warm  admirer  of  his  genius,  Nicholas 
Brigham,  a  gentleman  of  Oxford.  It  stands  at 
the  north  end  of  a  recess  formed  by  four  obtuse 
foliated  arches,  and  is  a  plain  altar  with  three 
quatrcfoils  and  the  same  number  of  shields. 
Chaucer,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Astrolabe,  men- 
tions his  son  Lewis,  for  whom  it  was  composed 
in  1391,  and  who  was  at  that  time  ton  years  of 
age.  Whether  Sir  Thomas  Chaucer,  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  was  another  and  elder  son  of  the  poet, 
as  many  of  his  biographers  have  supposed,  is  a 
point  which  has  not  been  distinctly  ascertained. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  successfully  vindicated  Chau- 
cer from  the  charge  brought  against  him  by 
Verstegan  and  Skinner,  of  having  adulterated 
English  by  vast  importations  of  French  words 
and  phrases.  If  Chaucer  had  indeed  naturalised 
a  multitude  of  French  words  by  his  authority, 
he  might  be  regarded  as  a  bold  innovator,  yet 
the  language  would  have  still  been  indebted  to 
him  for  enriching  it.  But  such  revolutions  in 
languages  are  not  wrought  by  individuals ;  and 
the  style  of  Chaucer  will  bear  a  fair  comparison 
with  that  of  his  contemporaries,  Gower,  Wick- 
liffe,  and  Mandeville.  That  the  polite  English 
of  that  period  should  have  been  highly  impreg- 
nated with  French  is  Uttle  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  that  English  was  a  new  language  at 
court,  where  French  had  of  late  been  exclusively 
used,  snd  must  have  still  been  habitual  *.  English 

•  (.I>ryden  has  accused  Chaucer  of  introducing  Oalli- 
cisms  into  the  English  language ;  not  aware  that  French 
a  s 
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must,  indeed,  have  been  known  at  court  when 
Chaucer  began  his  poetical  career,  for  he  would 
not  have  addressed  his  patrons  in  a  language 
entirely  plebeian  ;  but  that  it  had  not  been  long 
esteemed  of  sufficient  dignity  for  a  courtly  muse 
appears  from  Gower*s  continuing  to  write  French 
verses,  till  the  example  oi  his  great  contemporary 
taught  him  to  polish  his  native  tongue*. 

The  same  intelligent  writer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
while  he  vindicates  Chaucer  from  the  imputation 
of  leaving  English  more  full  of  French  than  he 
found  it,  considers  it  impossible  to  ascertain,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  the  exact  changes  which 
he  produced  upon  the  national  style,  as  we  have 
neither  a  regular  series  of  authors  preceding 
him,  nor  authentic  copies  of  their  works,  nor 
assurance  that  they  were  held  as  standards  by 
their  contemporaries.  In  spite  of  this  difficulty, 
Mr.  Ellis  ventures  to  consider  Chaucer  as  distin- 
g:uished  from  his  predecessors  by  his  fondness 
for  an  Italian  inflexion  of  words,  and  by  his  imi- 
tating the  characteriBtics  of  the  poetry  of  that 
nation. 

He  has  a  double  claim  to  rank  as  the  founder 
of  English  poetry,  from  having  been  the  first  to 
make  it  the  vehicle  of  spirited  representations  of 
life  and  native  manners,  and  from  having  been 
the  first  great  architect  of  our  versification,  in 
giving  our  language  the  ten  syllable,  or  heroic 
measure,  which  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
found  among  the  lines  of  more  ancient  versifiers, 
eWdently  comes  in  only  by  accident.  This 
measure  occura  in  the  earliest  poem  that  is 
attributed  to  himt.  The  Court  of  Love,  a  title 
borrowed  from  the  fantastic  institutions  of  that 
name,  where  points  of  casuistry  in  the  tender 
passion  were  debated  and  decided  by  persons  of 
both  sexes.  It  is  a  dream,  in  which  the  poet 
fancies  himself  taken  to  the  Temple  of  Love, 
introduced  to  a  mistress,  and  sworn  to  observe 
the  statutes  of  the  amatory  god.  As  the  earliest 
work  of  Chaucer,  it  interestingly  exhibits  the 
successful  effort  of  his  youthful  hand  in  erecting 

waM  the  language  of  the  Court  of  England  not  long  before 
Chaucor'M  time,  and  that,  far  from  introducing  French 
phraites  into  the  EngliBh  tongue,  the  ancient  bard  was 
mioceasfully  active  in  introducing  the  English  as  a 
faithioaable  dialect,  instead  of  the  French,  which  had, 
before  his  time,  been  tlie  only  language  of  polite  literature 
in  England.— Sir  Waltbr  Jx.'wtt'h  JJitc.  Prose  H'orfu, 
voL  L  p.  426.] 

*  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Gower  and  Chaucer, 
p.  S6,  observes,  that  authors,  both  historical  and  poetical, 
in  the  century  after  the  decease  of  these  poets,  in  usually 
coupling  their  names,  place  Gower  before  Chaucer  merely 
as  a  tribute  to  his  seniority.  But  though  Gower  might 
be  an  older  man  than  Chaucer,  and  possibly  earlier 
known  as  a  writer,  yet  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  he 
published  English  poetry  before  hiM  Coufessio  Amantis, 
of  w^hich  there  appears  to  bo  no  evidence,  Chaucer  must 
still  claim  prooedency  as  the  earlier  English  poet.  The 
Confessio  Amantis  was  published  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Richard  Il.'s  reign,  at  whicli  time  Chaucer  had  written 
all  his  poems  except  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

t  Written,  as  some  lineit  in  the  piece  import,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen. 


a  new  and  stately  fabric  of  English  numbers.  As 
a  piece  of  fancy,  it  is  grotesque  and  meagre; 
but  the  lines  often  flow  with  great  harmony. 

His  story  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide  was  the 
delight  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney ;  and  perhaps, 
excepting  the  Canterbury  Tales,  was,  down  to 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  most  popular 
poem  in  the  English  language.  It  is  a  stoiy  at 
vast  length  and  almost  desoUte  simplicity,  and 
abounds  in  all  those  glorious  anachronisms  which 
were  then,  and  so  long  after,  permitted  to  roman- 
tic poetry  :  such  as  making  the  son  of  King 
Priam  read  the  Thebais  of  Statins,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  Troy  converse  about  the  devil, 
justs  and  tournaments,  bishops,  parliamentB,  and 
scholastic  divinity. 

The  hmguor  of  the  story  is,  however,  relieved 
by  many  touches  of  pathetic  beauty.  The  con- 
fession of  Cresseide  in  the  scene  of  felicity,  when 
the  poet  compares  her  to  the  **  new  abashed 
nightingale,  that  stinteth  first  ere  she  beginneth 
sing,''  is  a  fine  passage,  deservedly  noticed  by 
Warton.  The  grief  of  Troilus  after  the  departure 
of  Cresseide  is  strongly  portrayed  iii  Tioilns's 
soliloquy  in  his  bed. 

Where  is  mine  owne  ladle,  lief,  and  dere  ? 
Where  is  her  whiU  bnst— whera  is  It— where? 
Where  been  her  armds,  and  her  iyeii  olne. 
That  yesterday  this\im6  with  me  were  ? 
Now  may  I  wepe  alone  with  many  a  teare. 
And  graspe  about  I  may ;  but  in  this  plaoe^ 
Save  a  pill6we,  I  find  nought  to  embnoe. 

The  sensations  of  Troilus,  on  coming  to  the 
house  of  his  faithless  Cresseide,  when,  instead  of 
finding  her  returned,  he  beholds  the  barred  doors 
and  shut  windows,  giving  tokens  of  her  absence, 
as  well  as  his  precipitate  departure  from  the  ditt- 
tractiug  scene,  are  equally  well  described. 

Therwith  whan  he  was  ware,  and  gan  behold 
How  shet*  was  every  window  of  the  ^aoe. 
As  frost  him  thought  his  hert^  gan  to  cold. 
For  which,  with  changed  deedly  pal^  Cace, 
Withouten  worde,  ho  for  by  gan  to  pace. 
And,  as  God  would,  he  gan  so  fast^  ride. 
That  no  nutn  his  continuance  espied. 
Than  said  ho  thus :  O  paleis  desolate, 
O  house  of  houses,  whilom  best  yhlg^t, 
O  paleis  empty  and  disconsolate, 
O  thou  lant^me  of  which  queintf  is  the  light. 
O  paleis  whilom  day,  that  now  art  night ; 
Wei  oughtcst  thou  to  fall  and  I  to  die, 
Sens^:  she  is  went,  that  wont  was  us  to  gle}. 

The  two  best  of  Chaucer's  allegories.  The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,  and  the  House  of  Fame, 
have  been  fortunately  perpetuated  in  our  lan- 
guage ;  the  former  by  Dryden,  the  Utter  by  Pope. 
The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  is  an  exquisite  pleoe  of 
fairy  fancy.  With  a  moral  that  is  just  suflSdent 
to  apologise  for  a  dream,  and  yet  which  sita  so 
lightly  on  the  story  as  not  to  abridge  its  most 
visionary  parts,  there  is,  in  the  whole  somery  and 
objects  of  the  poem,  an  air  of  wonder  and  swect- 


*  Shut. 
X  Since. 


t  Extinguished. 
S  To  make  joyous. 
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ness  ;  an  easy  and  surprising  transition  that  is 
truly  magical.     Pope  had  not  so  enchanting  a 
subject  in  The  House  of  Fame  ;  yet,  with  defer- 
ence to  Warton,  that  critic  has  done  Pope  injus- 
tice in  assimilating  his  imitations  of  Chaucer  to 
the   modem  ornaments  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
1    which  impair  the  solemn  effect  of  the  ancient 
,    hmlding.    fhe  many  absurd  and  fantastic  par- 
!'    ticnlars  in  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame  will  not 
'     saffer  us  to  compare  it,  as  a  structure  in  poetry, 
with  so  noble  a  pile  as  Westminster  Abbey  in 
architecture.    Much  of  Chaucer's  fantastic  mat- 
j     ter  has  been  judiciously  omitted  by  Pope,  who  at 
!     the  same  time  has  clothed  the  best  ideas  of  the 
';   old  poem  in  spirited   numbers   and  expression. 
Chaucer  supposes  himself  to  be  snatched  up  to 
I    hemTen  by  a  large  eagle,  who  addresses  him  in 
the  name  of  St.  James  and  the  Virgin  Mar>', 
'    and,  in  order  to  quiet  the  poet's  fears  of  being 
carried  up  to  Jupiter,  like  another  Ganymede, 
;    or  turned  into  a  star  like  Orion,  tells  him,  that 
I   Jore  wishes  him  to  sing  of  other  subjects  than 
lore  and  **  blind  Cupido,"  and    has    therefore 
ordered,  that  Dan  Chaucer  should  be  brought 
to  behold  the  House  of  Fame.     In  Pope,  the 
philosophy  of  fame  comes  with  much  more  pro- 
priety from  the  poet  himself,  than  from  the  beak 
>    of  a  talkatire  eagle. 

It  was  not  until  his  green  old  age  that  Chaucer 
put  forth,  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  full  variety 
of  his  genius,  and  the  pathos  and  romance,  as 
well  as  the  playfulness  of  fiction.     In  the  serious 
,    part  of  those  tales  he  is,  in  general,  more  deeply 
J    indebted    to    preceding   materials,  than  in  the 
comic  stories,  which  he  raised  upon  slight  hints 
to  the  air  and  spirit  of  originals.     The  design  of 
the  whole  work  is  after  Boccaccio's  Decamerone ; 
,    but  exceedingly  improved.     The  Italian  novelist's 
I     ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  retired  from  the 
I    city  of  Florence,  on  account  of  the  plague,  and 
I    who  agree  to  pass  their  time  in  telling  stories, 
have  neither  interest  nor  variety  in  their  indivi- 
dual characters ;  the  time  assigned  to  their  con. 
I    gresB  M  arbitrary,  and  it  evidently  breaks  up 
,    hecans^  the    author's    stores    are    exhausted. 
Chaucer's  design,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it 
b  left  unfinished,  has  definite  boundaries,  and 
incidents  to  keep  alive  our  curiosity,  independent 
of  the  tales  themselves.     At  the  same  time,  while 
tbe  action  of  the  poem  is  an  event  too  simple  to 
'    divert  the  attention  altogether  from  the  pilgrims' 
■tones,  the  pilgrimage  itself  is  an  occasion  sufB- 
:    dently  important  to  draw  together  almost  all  the 
I    varieties  of  existing  society,  from  the  knight  to  the 
I    artisan,  who,  agreeably  to  the  old  simple  manners, 
I    asKmble  in  the  same  room  of  the  hostellerie. 
I    The  enumeration  of  those  characters  in  the  Pro- 
I    logne  forms  a  scene,  full,  without  confusion  ;  and 
I.  tbe  object  of  their  journey  gives  a  fortuitous  air 


to  the  grouping  of  individuals,  who  collectively 
represent  the  age  and  state  of  society  in  which 
they  live.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  any  age  or 
state  of  society  be  more  favourable  than  another 
to  the  uses  of  the  poet,  that  in  which  Chaucer 
lived  must  have  been  i>eculiarly  picturesque  ; — 
an  age  in  which  the  differences  of  rank  and  pro- 
fession were  so  strongly  distinguished,  and  in 
which  the  broken  masses  of  society  gave  out  their 
deepest  shadows  and  strongest  colouring  by  the 
morning  light  of  civilisation.  An  unobtrusive 
but  sufficient  contrast  is  supported  between  the 
characters,  as  between  the  demure  prioress  and 
the  genial  wife  of  Bath,  the  rude  and  boisterous 
miller  and  the  polished  knight,  &c.  &c.  Although 
the  object  of  the  journey  is  religious,  it  casts  no 
gloom  over  the  meeting  ;  and  we  know  that  our 
Catholic  ancestors  are  justly  represented  in  a 
state  of  high  good-humour,  on  the  road  to  such 
solemnities. 

The  sociality  of  the  pilgrims  is,  on  the  whole, 
agreeably  sustained  ;  but  in  a  journey  of  thirty 
persons,  it  would  not  have  been  adhering  to  pro- 
bability to  have  made  the  harmony  quite  unin- 
terrupted. Accordingly  the  bad-humour  which 
breaks  out  between  the  lean  friar  and  the  cherub- 
faced  sompnour,  while  it  accords  with  the  hosti- 
lity known  to  have  subsisted  between  those  two 
professions,  gives  a  diverting  zest  to  the  satirical 
stories  which  the  hypocrite  and  the  libertine  level 
at  each  other. 

Chaucer's  forte  is  description  ;  much  of  his 
moral  reflection  is  superfluous  ;  none  of  his  cha- 
racteristic painting.  His  men  and  women  are 
not  mere  ladies  and  gentlemen,  like  those  who 
furnish  apologies  for  Boccaccio's  stories.  They 
rise  before  us  minutely  traced,  profusely  varied, 
and  strongly  discriminated.  Their  features  and 
casual  manners  seem  to  have  an  amusing  con- 
gruity  with  their  moral  characters.  He  notices 
minute  circumstances  as  if  by  chance  ;  but  every 
touch  has  its  effect  to  our  conception  so  distinctly, 
that  we  seem  to  live  and  travel  with  his  person- 
ages throughout  the  journey. 

What  an  intimate  scene  of  English  life  in  the 
fourteenth  century  do  we  enjoy  in  those  tales, 
beyond  what  history  displays  by  glimpses,  through 
the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the  anti- 
quary can  discover  by  the  cold  light  of  his 
researches  !  Our  ancestors  are  restored  to  us, 
not  as  phantoms  from  the  field  of  battle,  or  the 
scaffold,  but  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  social 
existence.  After  four  hundred  years  have  closed 
over  the  mirthful  features  which  formed  the 
living  originals  of  the  poet's  descriptions,  his 
pages  impress  the  fancy  with  the  momentary 
credence  that  they  are  still  alive  ;  as  if  Time 
had  rebuilt  his  ruins,  and  were  reacting  the  lost 
scenes  of  existence. 


CHAUCER. 


THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


Wiianne'  that  April  with  his  shour^  sote* 

The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote**. 

And  bathed  every  veine  in  Bwiche'  licour. 

Of  whiche  yertiie  engendred  is  the  flour  ; 

Whan  Zephims  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 

Enspired  hath  in  eyery  holt  and  hethe 

The  tondre  cropp^  and  the  yonge  sonnc 

Hath  in  the  "Ram  his  halfe  cours  yronne**, 

And  smald  foulte  makcn  melodie, 

That  siepen  a]lc  night  with  open  eye, 

So  priketh  hem*  nature  in  hir'  coragcsv  ; 

Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 

And  palmeres  for  to  seken  strangd  strondes. 

To  serve^  halweys*  eoutho>  in  sondry  londes  ; 

And  specially,  from  every  shires  ende 

Of  Englelond,  to  Canterbury  they  wende'*. 

The  holy  blisful  martyr  for  to  seke, 

That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that  they  were  seke'. 

Bcfelle,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 
In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devoute  cor&ge. 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie 
Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  a  venture  yfalle" 
In  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 
Tluit  toward  Canterbury  wolden"  ride. 
The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wide, 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. 

And  shortly,  whan  the  sonnc  was  gon  to  reste. 
So  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everich  oii°. 
That  I  was  of  hir  felawship  anon. 
And  made  forword  erly  for  to  rise. 
To  take  oure  way  ther  as  I  you  devise. 

But  natheles,  while  I  have  time  and  space. 
Or  tliat  I  forther  in  this  tald  pace. 
Me  thinketh  it  accordant  to  reson. 
To  tellen  you  alio  the  condition 
Of  cche  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me. 
And  whiche  they  weren,  and  of  what  dcgre ; 
And  eke  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inne  : 
And  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  iirste  beginne. 

A  Knight  tlier  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  firstc  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  Clievalrie, 
Troutlie  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordcs  werreP, 
And  therto  liadde  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre''. 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  liis  worthinesse. 

»  Sweet.         b  Hi>ot.         *■■  Such.         J  Run.         <-  Tlutiu 

'  Their.         K  Inclination.         »»  To  keep.         >  Ilolitlays.  I 

J  Known.         >«  Go.         1  Sick.       »  Fallen.         "  Would. 

»  Kveryone.  P  War.  <l  Farther. 


At  Alisandre  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 
Ful  often  time  he  hadde  the  bord'  begonne" 
Aboven  allc  nations  in  Pruce. 
In  Lettowe  hadde  he  reysed*  and  in  Rooe, 
No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degre. 
In  Gemade  at  the  siege  eke  hadde  be  be 
Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Belmarie. 
At  Ley^s  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 
Whan  they  were  wonne  ;  and  in  the  Grete  see 
At  many  a  noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 
At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene, 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tnuniasene 
In  listes  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  fo* 
This  ilkc  wortliy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Sometime  with  the  Lord  of  Palatie, 
Agen  another  hcthen  in  Turkie : 
And  evermore  he  hadde  a  aovereine  pria*. 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise. 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde 
In  alle  his  lif,  unto  no  manere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 

But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie, 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 
Of  fustian  ho  wered  a  gip6n% 
All^  bcsmotred*  with  his  habergeon'. 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  vi^ge. 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  yonge  Squicr, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor. 
With  lockes  crullT^  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe, 
And  wonderly  deliver*,  and  grete  of  strengthe. 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevacliie*, 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardic, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litcl  space,  % 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded*^  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mcde 
Alle  ful  of  fresshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floj-ting*  alle  the  day, 
He  was  as  fresshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  gounc,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Well  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride. 
He  coudc  songes  make,  and  wel  endite. 
Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 
So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale** 
He  slop  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

'  ■  licen  plnced  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

«  Trsivplled.  «  Praine.  ▼  Wore  a  abort  caatiock. 

"^  Smutted.         ^  Coat  of  mall.         r  Curled. 

«  Nimble.  »  Iloroe  fikinnit»hing. 

**  Embroidered.  <:  Playing  the  flute. 

•«  Xight-time. 
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Cartek  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable. 
And  carf^  before  his  fkder  at  the  tf  ble. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he,  and  servintes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  luste'  to  rid^  so  ; 
And  he  was  dadde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene. 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 
Well  coude  he  dresse  his  takelf  yemanly : 
His  arwes^  drouped  not  with  fetheres  low. 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed*  hadde  he,  with  a  broune  visage. 
Of  wood-craft  coudel  he  wel  alle  the  us^e. 
Upon  his  arme  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer^. 
And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler^ 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  dagg^re, 
Hameised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere  : 
A  Cristoifine  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene, 
A  forster  was  he  sothely  as  I  gesse. 

Ther  was  alsd  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy  ; 
Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ; 
And  she  was  cleped*  Madame  Eglentine. 
Fol  wel  she  sang^  the  service  dcvine, 
Eotnned  in  hire  nose  ful  swctely  ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayro  and  fetisly"*, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  att^  Bowe, 
For  Frenehe  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wel  }'taughte  withalle  ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  her  lipp^  fall, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  dcpe. 
Wel  conde  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kcpc, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  mochc  hire  lc8t°. 
Hire  over  lipp^  wiped  she  so  clenc, 
Tliat  in  hire  cupp^  was  no  ferthing  sene** 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught. 
Fal  semely  after  her  mete  she  raughf. 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport. 
And  fal  plesjknt,  and  amiable  of  port. 
And  peined^  hire  to  contrefeten'  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere, 
And  to  ben  holden  dignc'  of  reverence. 

Bat  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience. 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caogfate  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  dcd  or  blcddo. 
Of  smale  hoandes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brcdc. 
Bat  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yorde*  smert". 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendrc  hcrte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ^-pinched  was  ; 
Hire  nose  tretis^ ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas  ; 
HtTP  mouth  ful  smale,  and  therto  soft  and  red  ; 
Hat  f»ikcrly  she  hadde  a  fayro  forchdd. 


••  CanrcKt  '  It  pleased  him. 

r  Arrow.            *  Arrnw.            •  A  round-hoad. 

J  Knew.  •»  Armour  for  the  arm. 
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It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe  ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe^. 

Ful  fetise'  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  grene  ; 
And  theron  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene. 
On  whiche  was  first  ywritten  a  crouned  A, 
And  after,  Amor  vineit  omnia. 
Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she. 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Preestes  thre. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  &yre  for  the  maistrie, 
An  outrider,  that  loved  venerie^  ; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deintd  hors  hadde  he  in  stable  : 
And  whan  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridel  here 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clere. 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  chapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  Seint  Maure  and  of  Seint  Beneit, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit. 
This  ilk^  monk  lette  old^  thinges  pace, 
And  held  after  the  newd  worlde  the  trace. 
He  yave'  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen. 
That  saith,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men ; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkeles*, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles  ; 
This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloistre. 
This  iike  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oistre. 
And  I  say  his  opinion  was  good. 
What  shuldehestudie,  and  make  himselven  wood^ 
Upon  a  book  in  cloistre  alway  to  pore, 
Or  swinken<^  with  his  hond^  and  laboi^re. 
As  Austin  bit*'  f  how  shal  the  world  be  served  1 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasonre*  a  right : 
Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purf  iled'  at  the  bond 
With  grisr,  and  thsit  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne, 
He  hadde  of  gold  ywrought  a  curious  pinue  ; 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stcpe^,  and  rolling  in  his  bed. 
That  stemed  as  a  fomfe'is  of  led. 
His  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat ; 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  preUt 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  gost. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broune  as  is  a  bery. 

A  Frero  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mery, 
A  Limitour,  a  ful  solempne  man. 
In  all  the  ordrcs  foure  is  none  that  can' 


«^  Of  low  stature.  '  >'eat.  r  Hunting. 

«  Gave. 
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So  muche  of  dalutnce  and  fayre  laogage. 
He  hadde  ymade  ful  many  a  manage 
Of  yonge  wimmen,  at  his  owen  cost. 
UntU  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post. 
Ful  wel  beloved,  and  familier  was  he 
With  frankelems  over  all  in  his  contree, 
And  eke  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toun  : 
For  he  had  power  of  confession. 
As  saide  himself^,  more  than  a  curkt. 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licenciat. 
Ful  swetely  herde  he  confession. 
And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penince, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  bani  a  good  pit^nce  : 
For  unto  a  poure^  ordre  for  to  give 
Is  signd  that  a  man  is  wel  yshrive*. 
For  if  he  gave,  he  dorste"*  make  avint. 
He  wist^  that  a  man  was  repentant. 
For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte, 
He  may  not  wepe  although  him  sore  smerte. 
Therfore  in  stede  of  weping  and  praieres. 
Men  mote  give  silver  to  the  pour^  freres. 

His  tippet  was  ay  farsed"  ful  of  knives. 
And  pinn^  for  to  given  fayre  wives. 
And  certainly  he  hadde  a  mery  note. 
Wel  coude  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote^. 
Of  yeddingesP  he  bare  utterly  the  pris. 
His  nekke  was  whit^  as  the  flour  de  lis. 
Therto  he  strong  was  as  a  champioun. 
And  knew  wel  the  tav^mes  in  every  toun. 
And  every  hosteler  and  gay  tapstdre. 
Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggere. 
For  unto  swiche  a  worthy  man  as  he 
Accordeth  nought,  as  by  his  &cult^. 
To  haven**  with  sike  lazars  acquaintance. 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avince. 
As  for  to  delen  with  no  swiche  pouraille''. 
But  all  with  richc,  and  sellers  of  vitMlle. 

And  over  all,  ther  as  profit  shuld  arise, 
Curteis  he  was,  and  lowly  of  servise. 
Ther  n'  as  no  man  no  wher  so  vertuous. 
He  was  the  beste  begger  in  all  his  hous : 
And  gave  a  certain  ferrad"  for  the  grant, 
Non  of  his  brethcren  came  in  his  haunt. 
For  though  a  widewe  hadde  but  a  shoo, 
(So  plesant  was  his  in  principio) 
Yet  wold  he  have  a  ferthing  or  he  went 
His  pourchas*  was  wel  better  than  his  rent 
And  rage  he  coude  as  it  hadde  ben  a  whelp. 
In  lovedayes",  ther  coude  he  mochel  help. 
For  ther  was  he  nat  like  a  cloisterere, 
With  thredbare  cope,  as  is  a  poure  scolere, 
But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 
Of  double  worsted  was  his  semicope^. 
That  round  was  as  a  belle  out  of  the  presse. 
Somwhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnesse, 

J  Ilave.  k  Poor.  .  1  Shriven. 

«  Durst  make  a  boast. 

n  Stuffed.  o  A  stringed  instrument. 

P  Story-telling.         «l  Have.         '  Poor  people. 

•  Farm.  t  Purchase. 

■  Days  appointed  for    the   amicable    settlement  of 

differences.  ▼  Half  cloak. 


To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  Umge  ; 
And  in  his  harping,  whan  that  he  hadde  aooge. 
His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  bed  aright. 
As  don  the  sterres  in  a  frosty  night. 
This  worthy  limitour  was  doped  fiub^rd. 

A  Marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  berd. 
In  mottelee,  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat, 
And  on  his  bed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat. 
His  botes  elapsed  &yre  and  fetisly. 
Hb  resons  spake  he  ful  solempnely, 
Souning  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning. 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept  for  any  things 
Bctwixen  Middelburgh  and  Or^well. 
Wel  coud  he  in  eschanges*  sheld^  selle. 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  besette  ; 
Ther  wistd  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette. 
So  stedefastly  didde  he  his  governance. 
With  his  bargeines,  and  with  his  chevisance* 
Forsothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle. 
But  soth  to  sayn,  I  n'ot  how  men  him  caUe. 

A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenforde  also. 
That  unto  logike  hadd^  long  ygo. 
As  len^  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake. 
And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake  ; 
But  loked  holwe*,  and  therto  soberly. 
Ful  thredbare  was  his  overeat  courtepy^. 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office. 
For  him  was  lever*  ban  at  his  beddes  bed 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  and  red. 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophie, 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 
But  all  be  that  ho  was  a  philosophre. 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre. 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente'. 
On  bokes  and  on  leming  he  it  spente. 
And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  praie 
Of  hem,  that  yave  him  wherwith  to  acoUue'. 
Of  studie  tokc  he  moete  cure  and  hede. 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede  ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 
\nd  short  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentence. 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche. 
And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche. 

A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe  ware'  and  wiae. 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  paruisr, 
Ther  was  also,  fill  riche  of  excellence. 
Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence  : 
He  semed  swiche,  his  wordcs  were  so  wise. 
Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise. 
By  patent,  and  by  pleine  commissioun  ; 
For  his  science,  and  for  his  high  renoun. 


^  Kept,  or  guarded.  The  old  subsidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  was  given  to  the  king  *  pour  la  aaufgarde 
..'t  custodio  del  mer.'—Tyrtehitt. 

«  Exchanges.  7  Crowns. 

»  An  agreement  for  borrowing  money.         •  H(41ow. 
l>  Uppermost  cloak  of  coarse  cloth. 

c  He  would  rather  have.  , 

<i  Oct  e  Study.  '  Wary. 

K  The  paruis,  or  portico  before  a  church^-«  place 
frequented  by  lawyers.  The  place  of  the  lawyers*  paruis 
in  London  is  assigned  to  different  places  by  different 
a  nt  iquarios.— Ty  r«rA  I  <^ 


CHAUCER. 


Of  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  on. 

So  grete  a  pourchasour  was  nowher  non. 

All  was  fee  simple  to  him  in  effect, 

His  pourchasing  might  not  ben  in  suspect^. 

Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as. 

And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was. 

In  termte  hadde  he  cas^  and  domes  alle, 

That  fro  the  time  of  king  Will  weren  falle. 

Therto  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a  thing, 

Tber  coudd  no  wight  pinche)  et  his  writing. 

And  eyery  statnte  coude  he  plaine  by  rote. 

He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medlee*^  cote^, 

Girt  with  a  seint"  of  silk,  with  barres**  smale  ; 

Of  his  array  tell  I  no  longer  tale. 
A  Frankiiein^  was  in  this  compagnie  ; 

White  was  his  herd,  as  is  the  daySsi^. 

Of  his  complexion  he  was  sangiiin. 

Wei  loved  he  by  the  morwe?  a  sop  ie  win^. 

To  liTen  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone, 

For  he  was  Epicurte  owen  sone. 

That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 

Was  veraily  felicite  parfite. 

An  hoosholder,  and  that  a  grete  was  ho  ; 

Seint  Julian'  he  was  in  his  contree. 

His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on  ; 

A  better  envyned*  man  was  no  wher  non. 

Witbooten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hons. 

Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 

It  anewed*  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke. 

Of  alle  deintees  that  men  coud  of  thinke. 

After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yere, 

So  changed  ho  his  mete  and  his  soup^rc. 

Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  racwe", 

And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce  in  stewc. 

Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 

Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  rcdy  all  his  gere. 

His  table  dormant*  in  his  halle  alway 

Stode  redy  covered  alle  the  longd  day. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire. 
FbI  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anehice*'  and  a  gipciere*  all  of  silk, 
Hen  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe'  milk. 
A  shereve  hadde  he  ben,  and  a  countour". 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour*. 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe^,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser', 
Were  alle  yclothed  in  o  livere'*, 
(H  a  solempne  and  grete  fratemite. 

k  Snnpicion.  >  CaMe«  and  decisions. 

J  No  on«  could  find  a  flaw  in  tiis  writings. 

k  I  Coat  of  mixed  stufT.  "  A  girdle. 

B  With  rnnall  stripes. 

•  A  freeholder  of  conNidcrablo  estate. 

r  Xorninf.  4  Wine.  '  The  saint  of  hospitality. 

•  Stored  with  wine. 

*  It  incwed,  i.  e.  there  was  great  abundance. 

•  Secret.  ▼  Fixed  ready.  •  Knife. 

«  Pnrae.  T  Morning. 

«  Mr.  Tyrwhltt  conjectures,  but  merely  offers,  it  as  a 
CQOJecture,  that  the  contour  was  foreman  of  the  hundred 
coart. 

•  VaTifloar.  Of  this  term  Mr.  T.  is  doubtful  of  the 
BcsaiBf. 

k  A  weaver.  <  A  maker  of  tapestry. 

♦•  Livery, 


Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir«  gere  ypikid'  was. 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras. 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  ful  clone  and  wel, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches  every  del». 
Wel  semed  echo  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis'*. 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  dels'. 
Everidi,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 
Was  shapelicU  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  ynough  and  rent. 
And  eke  hir  wivds  would  it  well  assent : 
And  ellesi^  certainly  they  were  to  blame. 
It  is  ful  fayre  to  ben  ycleped  mad^me. 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before. 
And  have  a  mantel  reallich^  ybore". 

A  Coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones^j 
To  boile  the  chikenes  and  the  marie  bones. 
And  poudreo  marchant,  tart  and  galingaleP. 
Wel  coulde  he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  ale. 
He  couldd  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  frie, 
Maken  mortrew^s^,  and  wel  bake  a  pie. 
But  gret  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughte  me, 
That  on  his  shinne  a  mormal'  haddd  he. 
For  blanc  manger  that  made  he  with  the  best 

A  Shipman  was  ther,  woned*  fer  by  West : 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Dert^mouth. 
He  rode  upon  a  rouncie*,  as  he  couthe. 
All  in  a  goune  of  falding  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  hanging  by  a  las*  hadde  hce 
About  his  nekke  under  his  arm  adoun. 
The  bote  sommer  haddo  made  his  hcwe  al  broun. 
And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 
From  Burdcux  ward,  while  that  the  chapman  slepe. 
Of  nic^  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe. 
If  that  ho  faught,  and  hadde  the  higher  hand. 
By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 
But  of  his  craft  to  reken  well  his  tides. 
His  strem^  and  his  strandes  him  besides. 
His  herberwe%  his  mone",  and  his  lodemanage*. 
Ther  was  none  swiche,  from  Hull  unto  Cartage. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake  : 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake. 
He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were. 
Fro  Gotland,  to  the  Cape  de  finistere. 
And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine  : 
His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Magdelaine. 

With  us  ther  was  a  Doctour  of  Phisikc, 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie  : 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomic. 
He  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gret  del 
In  houres  by  his  magike  naturel. 

e  '  Their  gear  was  spruce.  I  Every  way. 

•»  Durghcr. 
i  The  dcis;  a  part  of   the  hall  that  was  floored  and 
sot  apart  for  a  place  of  respect— Tyr  if  A }«. 

J  Fit.  k  Else.  >  Royally.  »  Supported. 

B  For  the  purpoea  »  The  meaning  not  ascertained. 

P  Sweet  cypenis. 

<i  A  diith  of  rich  broth,  in  which  the  meat  was  stamped 

and  the  substance  strained.  '  A  gangrene. 

■  Lived.  t  ITack-horse.  «  Lace 

»  Place  of  the  Sun.  *  Moon. 

*  Pilotahip. 
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Wei  coude  he  fortunen^  the  ascendent* 
Of  his  unagcs  for  his  patient 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  nuUadiey 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  hote,  or  moist,  or  dric, 
And  wher  engendred,  and  of  what  humoui*. 
He  ^^-as  a  vei-ay  prafite  practisour. 
The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote% 
Anon  ho  gave  to  the  sike  man  his  bote'*. 
Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  dragges',  and  his  Icttuaries*', 
For  echo  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winnc  ; 
Hir  friendship  na^s  not  newe  to  beginne. 
Wei  knew  he  the  old  Esculapius, 
And  Dioscorides,  and  eke  Rufus  ; 
Old  Hippocras,  Hali,  and  Gallien, 
Serapion,  Rasis,  and  Avicen  ; 
Averrois,  Damascene,  and  Constantin  ; 
Bernard,  and  Gatisden,  and  Gilbertin. 
Of  his  diete  mesiirable  was  he, 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee. 
But  of  gret  nourishing,  and  digestible. 
His  studio  was  but  little  on  the  Bible. 
In  sanguin'  and  in  perse'  he  clad  was  alio 
Lined  with  tafiata,  and  with  sendalleK. 
And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispencc^  : 
He  kepte  that  ho  wan>  in  the  pestilence. 
For  golde  in  phisike  is  a  cordial ; 
Therfore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

A  good  Wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe, 
But  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe). 
Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt, 
She  passed  hem  of  Iprcs,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parisli  wif  ne  was  ther  non. 
That  to  the  offring  before  hire  shuldo  gon. 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she. 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground  ; 
I  dorste  swere,  they  weyedcn''  a  pound  ; 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hcde. 
Hire  hoscn  wercn  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streitc  yteyed',  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe. 
Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayro  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 
Housbondcs  at  the  chirche  dore  hadsheliad  five, 
Withouten  other  compagnie  in  youthc. 
But  tlierof  nedcth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe". 
And  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme, 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  strange  streme. 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloine, 
In  (ralice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloinc. 
She  coud(i"  moche  of  wandering  by  the  way. 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Y wimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat. 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokcler,  or  a  targe. 
A  fote-niantel*»  about  hire  hippie  Iai^<?» 

y  Make  fortunate  ■  The  a6cend;int.         •  lloot. 

'»  Jiemcdy.  «  Drugs.  **  Electuaries. 

.c  Itloo<l-rc«l  colour.  '  8ky-c«)lourctl,  or  blueish  grey. 

»  Thin  ftllk.         >»  Expense.         >  Gained,  got. 

i  Misfortune.  *'  Weighed. 

•  Tied.  "»  Now ;  adv.  •»  Knew. 

**  A  riding  petticoat. 


And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  aharpe. 
In  felawship  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpeP 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  parchance, 
For  of  that  arte  she  coude  the  oldd  dance. 

A  good  man  there  was  of  religioun. 
That  was  a  pourd  Persone*!  of  a  toun  : 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  clerk. 
That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 
His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversitc  ful  patient : 
And  swiche  he  was  ypreved''  often  sithes". 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes. 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven'  out  of  doute. 
Unto  his  poure  parishens  aboute. 
Of  hb  offring,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 
He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  suffiaance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder. 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder. 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite," 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf'. 
That  first  he  wrought  and  afterward  he  taught. 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught. 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto. 
That  if  golde  rust^,  what  shnld  iren  do  ! 
For  if  a  prcest  be  foule,  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonder  is  a  lowed  man  to  rust : 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  preest  take  kepe, 
To  see  a  shitten  shepherd,  and  dene  shepe  : 
Wel  ought  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yeve. 
By  his  denenessd,  how  his  shepe  shuld  live. 

He  sctte  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 
And  lette  his  shepe  accombred  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Ponies, 
To  sceken  him  a  chanterie  for  soulos. 
Or  with  a  brotherhede  to  be  withold  : 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kept^  wel  his  fold. 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarie. 
Ho  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuoos. 
He  wa.s  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous, 
Ne  of  his  spech^  dangerous  ne  digne. 
But  in  his  tcching  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heven,  with  fair^nesse. 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  besinesse  : 
But  it  were  any  personc  obstinat. 
What  so  he  were  of  highe,  or  low  estat. 
Him  wolde  he  snibben"  sharply  for  the  nones. 
A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  nowher*  non  is 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced)^  conscience. 
But  Cristes  Ion*,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  liimselve. 

With  him  ther  was  a  Plowman,  was  his  brother. 
That  liaddo  ylaid  of  dong'  ful  many  a  fother*. 

I' Talk.      4  Parson,      f  l*roved.      » Times.      'Give. 
»  The  nearest  and  mo8t  diBtant  of  his  parifthkmere. 

^  <,avc.         w  Snub,  reprove.         *  Ni»  where- 
r  Nice,  in  an  affected  e^^nse.         '  Dung.         *  Load. 
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A  trew^  Bwinker,  and  a  good  was  he, 
Living  in  pees^,  and  parfite  charitee. 
God  loTed  he  best^  with  alle  his  herte 
At  alle  timds,  were  it  gain  as  8merte% 
And  than  his  neighebonr  right  as  himselve. 
He  wold^  thresh,  and  therto  dike,  and  delve, 
For  Crista  sake,  for  every  pourd  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 

His  tithte  paied  he  ful  fayre  and  wel 
Bothe  of  his  propre  swinke,  and  his  catel. 
In  a  tabard  he  rode  upon  a  mere. 

There  was  also  a  reve,  and  a  millere, 
A  sompnom',  and  a  pardonei*  also, 
A  manciple',  and  myself,  ther  ne'ere  no  mo. 
The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Fol  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones; 
That  proved  wel,  for  over  all  ther  he  came, 

I     At  wrastling  be  wold  here  away  the  ramv. 

He  was  short  shuldered  brode,  a  ihiVk^  gnarre,*> 
Ther  n'as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  barre. 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renningi  with  his  hede. 
His  herd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede, 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cop)  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufto  of  heres. 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  ores. 
His  no86-thirl^^  blacki^  were  and  wide. 

I     A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 

I     His  mouth  as  widd  was  as  a  fomeis. 
He  was  a  jangler^,  and  a  goliardeis'". 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne,  and  harlotries. 
Wel  coude  he  stelen  come,  and  tollen  thries. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb"  of  gold  parde**, 
A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  bagg^ipe  wel  coude  he  bio  we  and  soune. 
And  thcrwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 
A  gentil  MancipleP  was  ther  of  a  temple. 
Of  which  achatourst  mightcn  take  ensemple 

',     For  to  ben  wise  in  hying  of  vitaille. 

•     For  whether  that  ho  paide,  or  toko  by  taille, 
Alzate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate'. 
That  he  was  ay  before  in  good  estate. 
Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fayre  grace, 
That  swiche  a  lowed  mann^  wit  shal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  men  f 

Of  maisters  had  he  mo  than  thri^  ten. 
That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious  : 
Of  which  ther  was  a  dosein  in  that  hous. 
Worthy  to  ben  stcwardcs  of  rent  and  lond 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 

»»  Pence.  «  Pain. 

*  A  snmpnour,  an  officer  employed  to  summon  delin- 
qoenU  in  eccleaiafttical  courts,  now  called  an  apparitir. 
-TyrK-hitt. 

*  A  pardoner,  a  seller  of  pardons  or  Indulgences. 

f  A  manciple,  an  officer  who  has  the  care  of  furnisliing 
TirtoaU  for  an  inn  of  court. 

f  The  priaj.  *»  A  hard  knot  in  a  tree. 

1  A  running.  J  Top. 

k  Nostrils.  I  Pmter  ■>  Buffoon. 

B  •  lie  was  an  hcmest  oh  oilier  millers,  though  he  had. 

aenvding  to  the  proverh,  like  every  miller,  a  thumb  of 

RokL  P  Vide  note  '  above. 

4  Purchasers.  '  Ihirchase. 


To  makn  him  live  by  his  propre  good. 
In  honour  detteles*,  but  if  he  were  wood. 
Or  live  as  scarsly,  as  him  list  desire  ; 
And  able  for  to  helpen  all  a  shire 
In  any  cas  that  mighte  fallen  or  happe  : 
And  yet  this  manciple  sette  hir  aller  cappe^ 

The  Reve  was  a  slendre  colerike  num, 
His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can. 
His  here  was  by  his  er^  round  yshome. 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befome. 
Ful  longd  were  his  legg^,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a  staif,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne : 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wel  wiste  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  ram. 
The  yeldingo  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lordte  shepe,  his  nete^,  and  his  deirie, 
His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie. 
Were  holly  in  his  reves^  governing. 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening, 
Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age  ; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 
Ther  n'as  baillif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  bine. 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine'  : 
They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth. 
With  grene  trees  yshadewed  was  his  place. 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  pourchace. 
Ful  ryche  he  was  ystored  privily. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plescn  subtilly, 
To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good, 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youthe  he  lemed  hadde  a  good  mistered. 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpenterc. 
This  reve  sat  upon  a  right  good  stot*, 
That  was  all  pomelee*  grey,  and  highte  Scot. 
A  long  surcote  of  perse  upon  he  hade, 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  reve,  of  which  I  tell. 
Beside  a  toun,  men  clepen  Baldeswell. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute, 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hindrcst  of  the  route. 

A  Sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place. 
That  had  a  fire-red  cherubinnes'*  face. 
For  sausefleme*^  he  was,  with  eyen  nar^e*'. 
As  bote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  sparwe. 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd  : 
Of  his  visage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n*as  quicksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston. 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  oinement  that  wolde  dense  or  bite. 
That  him  might  hclpcn  of  his  whelkes'  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 
Wel  loved  he  garlike,  onions,  and  Ickes. 
And  for  to  drinkc  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood. 
Than  woldc  he  speke,  and  crie  as  he  were  wood. 

•  Free  from  debt. 

t  Made  a  f(M)l  of  them  all.  «  Yielding. 

▼  Cows.  *^  Steward. 

*  Secret  contrivances.  y  Trade,  occupation. 

*  Horse,  bcAtit.  •  Dappled. 

l>  Cherub's  face.  '  Red  pimpled  face. 

<*  Narrow,  close.         ^  Sputa. 
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CHAUCER. 


And  whan  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win, 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  few^  term^  coude  he,  two  or  three, 
That  he  had  lemed  out  of  som  decree  ; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day. 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wel,  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope. 
But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thing  him  grope. 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophie, 
Ay,  Queatio  quid  juris,  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot'  and  a  kind  ; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
He  woldd  suifre  for  a  quart  of  wine, 
A  good  fel^w  to  have  his  concu\)ine 
A  twelve  month,  and  excuse  him  at  the  full. 
Ful  prively  a  finch  eke  coude  he  pulU 
And  if  he  found  owhere  a  good  feliwe. 
He  wold^  techen  him  to  have  non  awe 
In  swiche  a  cas  of  the  archedekenes  curse ; 
But  if  a  raann^  soule  were  in  his  purse ; 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  be. 
Purse  is  the  archedekens  helle,  said  he. 
But  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede  : 
Of  cursing  ought  eche  gilty  man  him  drede. 
For  curse  wol  sle  right  as  assoiling  saveth. 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  aignificavit. 

In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  girtes  of  the  diocise. 
And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  redeC 
A  gerlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede. 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestake^  : 
A  bokeler  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  thor  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere' 
Of  RouncevallJ,  his  frend  and  his  compere. 


'  The  name  harlot  was  anciently  given  to  men  as  well 
as  women,  and  without  any  bad  signification.  ['  When  the 
word  harlot/  says  GIflford, '  became  (like  knave)  a  term 
of  reproach,  it  was  appropriated  solely  to  males :  in  Jon- 
son's  days  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  both  sexes; 
though  without  any  determinate  import ;  and  it  was  not 
till  long  afterwards  that  it  was  restricted  to  females,  and 
to  the  sense  which  it  now  bears.  To  derive  harlot  from 
Arlotte,  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  is  ridi- 
culous.' (Bbx  Jonbo.v,  vol.  iii.  p.  312.)  *  The  word 
harlott,'  Jonson  told  Drummond,  *  was  taken  from 
Arlotte,  who  was  the  mother  of  William  tho  Conqueror ; 
a  Rogue  from  the  Latine,  Erro,  by  putting  a  G  to  it.' 
(Arch.  Scot.  voL  iv.  p.  lOO.)  This  supposition  of  Jonson'b 
has  been  discovered  since  Gifford  wrote.] 

ir  Advised.  ^  An  alehouse  sign, 

i  Vide  note  (c)  In  preceding  page,  col.  L 

J  Bnpposed  by  Stevens  to  be  Runccval  ITall,  in  Ox- 
ford. 


That  streit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
Ful  loude  he  sang.  Come  hither,  love,  to  me. 
This  sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun*', 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 
This  pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe*  as  wax, 
But  smoth  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax  : 
By  unccs"  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde. 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  overspradde. 
Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons'*  on  and  on, 
But  bode,  for  jolite,  ne  wered  he  non. 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newd  get, 
Dishevele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he,  as  an  hare. 
A  vemicle  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befome  him  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-fulo  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote. 
A  vois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote. 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  have, 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave  ; 
I  trowe  he  were  a  gelding  or  a  noare. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  pardonere. 
For  in  his  male?  he  hadde  a  pilwebere,^ 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  Our  Ladies  veil : 
He  saide,  he  hadde  a  gobbet*'  of  the  seyl* 
Thatte  seint  Peter  had,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see,  till  Jesu  Crist  him  hent*. 
He  had  a  crois  of  laton"  fill  of  stones, 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  up  on  lond. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  monethes  tweie. 
And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes*. 
He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apes'*. 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last. 
He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclesiast. 
Wel  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie. 
But  alderbest'  he  sang  an  offertories^ : 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe. 
He  muste  preche,  and  wel  afile*  his  tonge. 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wel  coude  : 
Therefore  he  sang  the  merrier  and  loude. 

»  Yellow. 
»  Shreds. 

<i  Covering  of  a  pillox 
*  Assisted,  took. 


^  Sang  the  bass. 
"  Oimces. 
o  Brimful.  p  Budget. 

r  Morsel.  »  Sail. 


a  A  mixed  metal  of  the  colour  of  brass. 

»  Tricks.  "  Dupes.  x  liest. 

J  Part  of  the  mass.  «  l*olish. 


JOHN   GOWER. 


[Born  about  I3S\     Died  about  14u9.] 


Little  is  known  of  Grower's  personal  history. 
**  The  proud  tradition  in  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's 
family/*  says  Mr.  Todd%  ^  lias  been,  and  still 
is,  that  he  was  of  Stitenham  ;  and  who  would 
not  consider  the  dignity  of  his  genealogy  aug- 
mented, by  enrolling  among  its  worthies  the 
moral  Gower !" 

His  effigies  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overies 
is  often  inaccurately  described  as  having  a  gar- 
land of  ivy  and  roses  on  the  head.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  chaplet  of  roses,  such  as,  Thynne  says,  was 
anciently  worn  by  knights ;  a  circumstance  which 
is  favourable  to  the  suspicion,  that  has  been 
suggested,  of  his  having  been  of  the  rank  of 
knighthood.  If  Thynne's  assertion,  respecting 
the  time  of  the  lawyers  first  entering  the  Temple, 
be  correct,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  tradition  of  Gower's  having  been  a  student 
there  in  his  youth. 

By  Chaucer's  manner  of  addressing  Grower, 
the  hitter  appears  to  have  been  the  elder.  He 
was  attached  to  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  as 
Chaucer  was  to  John  of  Gaunt.  The  two  poets 
appear  to  have  Ji>een  at  one  time  cordial  friends, 
but  ultimately  to  have  quarrelled.  Gower  tells 
lu  hiiubelf  that  he  was  blind  in   his   old  age. 


From  his  will  it  appears  that  he  was  living  in 
1408.  His  bequests  to  several  churches  and 
hospitals,  and  his  legacy  to  his  wife  of  100/.,  of 
all  lus  valuable  goods,  and  of  the  rents  arising 
from  his  manors  of  Southwell  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  and  of  Multon  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  undeniably  prove  that  he  was  rich. 

One  of  his  three  great  works,  the  Speculum 
Meditantis,  a  poem  in  French,  is  erroneously 
described  by  Mr.  Godwin  and  others  as  treating 
of  conjugal  fidelity.  In  an  account  of  its  contents 
in  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  we  are 
told  that  its  principal  subject  is  the  repentance 
of  a  siimer.  The  Vox  CUmantis,  in  Latin,  relates 
to  the  insurrection  of  the  commons,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  11.  The  Confessio  Amantis,  in 
English,  is  a  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  his 
confessor,  who  is  a  priest  of  Venus,  and  who 
explains,  by  apposite  stories,  and  philosophical 
illustrations  all  the  evil  affections  of  the  heart 
which  impede,  or  counteract  the  progress  and 
success  of  the  tender  passion. 

His  writings  exhibit  all  the  crude  erudition 
and  science  of  his  age  ;  a  knowledge  sufficient  to 
have  been  the  fuel  of  genius,  if  Gower  had  pos- 
sessed its  fire. 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  COFFERS  OR  CASKETS,  &c., 

IN   THB    KirrH    IXHIK   i  V  THK  **  COXriCSMO  AMANTIb." 


In  a  cronique  thus  I  rcdc  : 
Aboute  a  king,  as  must  nede, 
Ther  was  of  knyghtes  and  squiers 
Gret  route,  and  eke  of  officers  : 
Some  of  long  time  him  hadden  served, 
And  though  ten  that  they  haue  deserved, 
Avancement,  and  gon  withoute  : 
And  some  also  ben  of  the  route. 
That  comen  but  a  while  agon. 
And  they  avanced  were  anon. 

These  olde  men  upon  this  thing, 
So  as  they  durst,  ageyne  the  king 
Among  hemself  •*  compleiguen  ofte  : 
But  there  b  nothing  said  so  softe. 
That  it  ne  comith  out  at  laste  : 
The  king  it  wiste,  and  als  so  fasto. 
As  he  which  was  of  high  prudence  : 
He  shope  therefore  au  evidence 
Of  hem  ^  that  pleignen  in  the  cas 
To  knowe  in  whose  defalte  it  was: 


And  all  within  his  owne  entent, 
That  non  ma  wiste  what  it  ment. 
Anon  he  let  two  cofres  make, 
Of  one  semblance,  and  of  one  make, 
So  lich<*,  that  no  lif  thilke  thro  we. 
That  one  may  fro  that  other  knowe  : 
They  were  into  his  chamber  brought, 
But  no  man  wot  why  they  be  wrought. 
And  natheles  the  king  hath  bede 
That  they  be  set  in  privy  stcde, 
As  he  that  was  of  wisdom  slih  ; 
Whan  he  therto  his  time  sih ', 
All  privSly  that  none  it  wiste. 
His  owne  hondes  that  one  chiste 
Of  fin  gold,  and  of  fin  perie^. 
The  which  out  of  his  tresorie 
Was  take,  anon  ho  fUd  full ; 
That  other  cofre  of  straw  and  mull ' 
With  stones  meynd**  he  fUd  also  : 
Thus  be  they  full  bothc  two. 


•  In  lUuiitrations  of  Uowur  and  Chaucer  by  the  Itcv. 
J.  U.  Todd.  ^  ThemMcIvca.  c  Them. 


•i  Like.  <  Saw. 

V  Rubbiah. 


'  JewelM,  or  pix-cious  atone* 
i*  Mingled. 
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So  that  erlichei  upon  a  day 

Whan  he  had  heard  the  common  vois, 

He  had  within,  where  he  lay. 

Hath  granted  hem  her  owne  chois. 

Ther  should  be  tofore  his  bed 

And  toke  hem  therupon  the  keie  ; 

A  bord  up  set  and  fairc  spred  : 

But  for  he  wolde  it  were  seie' 

And  than  he  let  the  cofres  fettei 

What  good  they  have  as  they  suppose. 

Upon  the  bord,  and  did  hem  sette. 

He  bad  anon  the  cofre  unclose. 

He  knewe  the  names  well  of  tho''. 

Which  was  fulfild  with  straw  and  stones 

The  whiche  agein  him  grutched  so, 

Thus  be  they  served  all  at  ones. 

Both  of  his  chambre,  and  of  his  halle, 

This  king  than  in  the  same  stede. 

Anon  and  sent  for  hem  alle  ; 

Anon  that  other  cofre  undede, 

And  seid^  to  hem  in  this  wise. 

Where  as  they  sihen  gret  richesse, 

There  shall  no  man  his  hap  despise  : 

Wei  more  tlian  they  couthen  gesse. 

I  wot  well  ye  have  longe  served. 

Lo !  seith  the  king,  now  may  ye  see 

And  god  wot  what  ye  have  deserved  ; 

That  ther  is  no  defalte  in  me  ; 

But  if  it  18  along  on  me 

Forthy^  my  self  I  wol  acquite. 

Of  that  ye  unavanced  be, 

And  bereth  he  your  ownd  wite» 

Or  elles  if  it  belong  on  yow. 

Of  thaty  fortune  hath  you  refused. 

The  soth^  shall  be  proved  now  : 

Thus  was  this  wise  king  excused  : 

To  stoppd  with  your  evil  word. 

And  they  lefte  off  her  evil  speche. 

Lo  !  here  two  cofres  on  the  bord  ; 

And  mercy  of  her  king  beseche. 

Chese  which  you  list  of  bothe  two  ; 

And  witeth  well  that  one  of  tho 
Is  with  tresor  so  full  begon, 

That  if  he  happd  therupon 

Ye  shall  be  rich^  men  for  ever  : 

OP  THE  GRATIFICATION  WHICH  THE  LC 

Now  chese*  and  take  which  you  is  lever. 

PASSION    RECEIVES   FROM   THE    SEN! 

But  be  well  ware  ere  that  ye  take, 
For  of  that  one  I  undertake 

HEARING. 

IN  THK  SIXTH  BOOK- 

Ther  is  no  manor  good  therein. 

Right  as  mine  eyd  with  his  loke 

Wherof  ye  mighten  profit  winne. 

Is  to  myn  herte  a  lusty  cooke 

Now  goth"  together  of  one  assent, 

Of  lovte  food^  deUcate  ; 

And  taketh  your  avisement ; 

Right  so  myn  eare  in  his  estate. 

For  but  I  you  this  day  avance. 

Wher  as  m^-n  feye  may  nought  terve. 

It  stant  upon  your  own^  chance, 

Can  wel  myn  hertes  thonk '  deserve  ; 

Al  only  in  defalte  of  grace  ; 

And  feden  him,  fro  day  to  day. 

So  shall  be  shewed  in  this  place 

With  such  deynties  as  he  may. 

Upon  you  all  well  afyn". 

For  thus  it  is  that,  over  all 

That  no  defalte  shal  be  myn. 

Wher  as  I  come  in  speciall. 

They  knelen  all,  and  with  one  vols 

I  may  heare  of  my  lady  price  •  : 

The  king  they  thonken  of  this  chois  : 

I  heare  one  say  that  she  is  wise  ; 

And  after  that  they  up  arise, 

Another  saith  that  she  is  good  ; 

And  gon  aside  and  hem  avise, 

And,  some  men  sain,  of  worthy  blood 

And  at  last^  they  accorde 

That  she  is  come ;  and  is  also 

(Wherof  her**  tal^  to  recorde 

So  fair  that  no  wher  is  none  so: 

To  what  issue  they  be  falle) 

And  some  men  praise  hir  goodly  chei 

A  knyght  shall  speke  for  hem  alle  : 

Thus  every  thing  that  1  may  heare. 

He  kneleth  doun  unto  the  king, 

Which  souneth  to  my  lady  goode, 

And  seith  that  they  upon  this  thing, 

Is  to  myn  eare  a  lusty  foode. 

j         Or  for  to  winne,  or  for  to  lese". 

And  eke  myn  eare  hath,  over  this. 

Ben  all  avised  for  to  chese. 

A  deyntie  feste  whan  so  is 

Tho'»  toke  this  knyght  a  yerd'  on  honde. 

That  I  may  heare  hirselve  speke  ; 

And  goth  there  as  the  cofres  stonde. 

For  than  anon  my  fast  I  breke 

And  with  assent  of  ever>'chone" 

On  such^  wordes  as  she  saith. 

He  leith  his  yerde  upon  one. 

That  ful  of  trouth  and  ful  of  £&ith 

And  seith*  the  king  how  thilke  same 

They  ben,  and  of  so  good  disport. 

They  chese  in  reguerdon"  by  name. 

That  to  myn  ear^  great  comfort 

And  preith  him  that  they  might  it  have. 

They  don,  as  they  that  ben  delices 

The  king,  which  wolde  his  honor  save. 

For  all  the  meates,  and  all  the  spices. 
That  any  Lombard  couth^  make, 

«  Early.          J  Fetched.          k  Those. 

Ne  be  so  lusty  for  to  take. 

1  Choose.             m  Go.             "  At  last             <>  Their. 

^     PLose.         iThen.         »Arod.       .« Everyone. 

"  Seen.             ^  Therefore.             «  Blanw 

t  Sayeth  to  the  king.      •  As  their  reward. 

7  i.  e.  that  which.          >  Thank.          *■  l*ra 

JOHN  LYDGATE. 
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Ne  so  far  forth  rcstauratif, 
(I  say  as  for  myn  owne  lif,) 
As  ben  the  wordt^  of  hir  mouth. 
For  as  the  winded  of  the  South 
Ben  most  of  all^  debonaire; 
So,  whan  her  list  to  speke  (aire. 
The  vertue  of  hir  goodly  speche 
Is  verily  myn  hert<^  leche. 

And  if  It  so  befalle  among, 
That  she  carol  upon  a  song, 
Whan  I  it  hear,  I  am  so  fedd. 
That  I  am  fro  miself  so  ledd 
As  though  I  were  in  Paradis ; 
For,  certes,  as  to  myn  avis, 
Whan  I  heare  of  her  voice  the  Steven, 
Me  thinketh  it  is  a  blisse  of  heven. 


And  eke  in  other  wise  also, 
Full  oftd  time  it  falleth  so, 
Myn  eare  with  a  good  pitTuice 
Is  fedd  of  reding  of  romance 
Of  Ydoine  and  of  Amadas, 
That  whilum  weren  in  my  cas  ; 
And  eke  of  other  many  a  score, 
That  loveden  *»  long  ere  I  was  bore « 
For  whan  I  of  her  loves  rede, 
Myn  ekrb  with  the  tale  I  fede. 
And  with  the  lust  of  her  histoire 
Sometime  I  draw  into  memoirc, 
How  sorrow  may  not  ever  last ; 
And  so  hope  cometh  in  at  last. 


•»  Loved. 


c  Born. 


JOHN    LYDGATE. 


[Born,  1379.    Died,  1461.] 


Was  bom  at  a  place  of  that  name  in  Suffolk, 
about  the  year  1375.  His  translation  (taken 
through  the  medium  of  Laurence's  version)  of 
Boccaccio's  Fall  of  Princes,  was  begun  while 
Henry  VI.  was  in  France,  where  that  king  never 
was,  but  when  he  wont  to  be  crowned  at  Paris, 
in  1432.  Lydgate  was  then  above  threescore. 
He  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order,  at  St. 
Edmund's  Bury,  and  in  1423  was  elected  prior 
of  Hatfield  Brodhook,  but  the  following  year  had 
licence  to  return  to  his  convent  again.  His  con- 
dition, one  would  imagine,  should  Imve  supplied 
him  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  yet  he  more 
than  once  compUins  to  his  patron,  Humphr>', 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  of  his  wants  ;  and  he  shows 
distinctly  in  one  passage,  that  he  did  not  dislike 
a  little  more  wine  than  his  convent  allowed  him. 
He  was  full  thirty  years  of  age  when  Chaucer 
died,  whom  he  calls  his  master,  and  who  proba- 
biv  was  so  in  a  literal  sense.     His  Fall  of  Princes 


is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation  of  his 
original.  He  discUuns  the  idea  of  writing  "  a 
stile  briefe  and  compendious.'*  A  great  story 
he  compares  to  a  great  oak,  which  is  not  to  be 
attacked  with  a  single  stroke,  but  by  "  a  long 
processe.^ 

Gray  has  pointed  out  beauties  in  this  writer 
which  had  eluded  the  research,  or  the  taste,  of 
former  critics.  "  I  pretend  not,"  says  Gray, 
"to  set  him  on  a  level  with  Chaucer,  but  he 
certainly  comes  the  nearest  to  him  of  any  con- 
temporary writer  I  am  acquainted  with.  His 
choice  of  expression  and  the  smoothness  of  his 
verse,  far  surpass  both  Gower  and  Occleve.  He 
wanted  not  art  in  raising  the  more  tender  emo- 
tions of  the  mind."  Of  these  he  gives  several 
examples.  The  finest  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the 
following  passage,  descriptive  of  maternal  agony 
and  tenderness. 


CA.NACB,  CONDEMNED  TO  DEATH  BY  HER  FATHER  JEOLFS,  BENDS  TO  HER  GUILTY  BROTHER 

M  AGAR  KITS  THE  L.\ST  TESTIMONY  OF  HER  UNHA1»PY  PASSION. 

BOOK  I.  rouo  .')9. 


OiT  of  her  swoone  when  she  did  abbraide, 
Knowing  no  mean  but  death  in  her  distr^sse. 
To  her  brother  full  piteouslie  she  said, 
**  Cause  of  my  sorrowc,  roote  of  my  heavinesse. 
That  whilom  were  the  sourse  of  my  gladndsse. 
When  both  our  joyes  by  wille  were  so  disposed. 
Under  one  key  our  hearts  to  be  enclosed. 

♦  •*♦♦♦ 

This  is  mine  end,  I  may  it  not  astarte  ; 
O  brother  mine,  there  is  no  more  to  saye ; 
Lowly  beseeching  with  mine  whole  heart 


For  to  remember  specially,  I  praye. 

If  it  befall  my  littel  sonne  to  dye, 

That  thou  mayst  after  some  mind  on  us  Imve, 

Suffer  us  both  be  buried  in  one  grave. 

I  hold  him  strictly  twone  my  armi^  twein. 
Thou  and  Nature  laid^  on  me  this  charge ; 
He,  guiltlesse,  mustii  with  me  suffer  paine. 
And,  sith  thou  art  at  freedom  and  at  hirge, 
-Let  kindnesse  oure  love  not  so  discharge, 
But  have  a  minde,  wherever  that  thou  be. 
Once  on  a  day  upon  my  child  and  me. 
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On  thee  and  me  dependeth  the  trespace 
Touching  our  guilt  and  our  great  offence, 
But,  welaway  !  most  angelik  of  face 
Our  childd,  young  in  his  pure  innocence. 
Shall  agayn  right  suffer  death's  violence, 
Tender  of  limbes,  God  wote,  fiill  guiltSlesse 
The  goodly  (aire,  that  lieth  here  speechless. 

A  mouth  he  has,  but  wordis  hath  he  none  ; 
Cannot  compUine  alas  !  for  none  outrage  : 
Nor  grutcheth  not,  but  lies  here  all  alone 
Still  as  a  lambe,  most  meke  of  his  visage. 
What  heart  of  st^le  could  do  to  him  damage. 
Or  suffer  him  dye,  beholding  the  nuui^i*e 
And  k>oke  benigne  of  his  twcin  eyen  clere. — 


I  Writing  her  letter,  awhapped  all  in  drede, 
In  her  right  hand  her  pen  ygan  to  quake, 
I  And  a  sharp  sword  to  make  her  hearth  blede, 
I  In  her  left  hand  her  father  hath  her  take, 
,  And  most  her  sorrowe  was  for  her  childes  sake, 
I  Upon  whose  face  in  her  barme  sleepynge 

Full  many  a  tere  she  wept  in  compUymng. 
I  After  all  this  so  as  she  stoode  and  quoke. 
Her  child  beholding  mid  of  her  peinea  smart, 
Without  abode  the  sharps  sword  she  tooke. 
And  rove  herself^  even  to  the  hearte  ; 
Her  childe  fell  down,  which  mights  not  astert. 
Having  no  help  to  succour  him  nor  saye. 
But  in  her  blood  theselfe  began  to  bathe. 
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Toe  origin  of  the  Lowland  Scottish  language 
has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  controversy.  Like 
the  English,  it  is  of  Gothic  materials  ;  and,  at  a 
certain  distance  of  time  from  the  Norman  con- 
quest, is  found  to  contain,  as  well  as  its  sistor 
dialect  of  the  South,  a  considerable  mixture  of 
French.  According  to  one  theory,  those  Gothic 
elements  of  Scotch  existed  in  the  Lowlands, 
anterior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  in 
England,  among  the  Picts,  a  Scandinavian  race  : 
the  subsequent  mixture  of  French  words  arose 
from  the  French  connexions  of  Scotland,  and  the 
settlement  of  Normans  among  her  people ;  and 
thus,  by  the  PicUsh  and  Saxon  dialects  meeting, 
and  an  infusion  of  French  being  afterwards 
superadded,  the  Scottish  language  arose,  inde- 
pendent of  modem  English,  though  necessarily 
similar,  from  the  similarity  of  its  materials.  Ac- 
cording to  another  theory,  the  Picts  were  not 
Goths,  but  Cambro-BriUsh,  a  Celtic  race,  like 
the  Western  Scots  who  subdued  and  blended 
with  the  Picts,  under  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine.  Of 
the  same  Celtic  race  were  aX>o  the  Britons  of 
Strathclyde,  and  the  antient  people  of  Galloway. 
In  Galloway,  though  the  Saxons  overran  tliat 
peninsula,  they  are  affirmed  to  have  left  but  little 
of  their  blood,  and  little  of  their  language.  In 
the  ninth  century,  Galloway  was  new-peopled  by 
the  Irish  Cruithne,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  was  universally  inhabited  by  a  Gaelic 
people.  At  this  Utter  period,  the  common  lan- 
guage of  all  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of 
Lothian,  and  a  comer  of  Caithness,  was  the 
GaeUc ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century  commenced  the 
progress  of  the  English  language  into  Scotland 
Proper* :  so  that  Scotch  is  only  migrated  English. 


In  support  of  the  opposite  system,  an  aaaertor, 
better  known  than  trusted,  namely  Pinkertoo, 
has  maintained,  that  *'  there  is  not  a  ahadow  of 
proof,  that  the  Graelic  hinguage  was  ever  at  all 
spoken  in  the  Lowhuids  of  Scotland."  Yet  the 
author  of  Caledonia  has  given  not  mere  shadows 
of  proof,  but  veiy  strong  grounds,  for  oondnding 
that,  in  the  first  pbice,  to  the  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  with  the  exception  of  Scandinavian 
settlements  admitted  to  have  been  made  in 
Orkney,  Caithness,  a  strip  of  Sutherland,  snd 
partially  in  the  Hebrides,  a  Gothic  dialect  was 
unknown  in  antient  Scotland.  Amidst  the  argu- 
ments to  this  effect  deduced  from  the  topography 
of  (the  supposed  Gothic)  PictUnd,  in  which,  Mr. 
Chalmers  i^rms,  that  not  a  Saxon  name  is  to  be 
found  elder  than  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  amidst 
the  evidences  accumulated  from  the  laws,  religion, 
antiquities,  and  manners  of  North  Britain,  one 
recorded  fact  appears  sufficiently  striking.  When 
the  assembled  clergy  of  Scotland  met  Malcolm 
Caenmore  and  Queen  Margaret,  the  Saxon  prin- 
cess was  unable  to  understand  their  language. 
Her  husband,  who  had  learnt  English,  was 
obliged  to  be  their  interpreter.  All  the  clergy 
of  Pictland,  we  are  told,  were  at  that  time  Irish  ; 
but  among  a  people  with  a  Gaelic  king,  and  a 
Gaelic  clergy,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Giaelic 
language  should  not  have  been  commonly  spoken! 

With  regard  to  Galloway,  or  south-western 
Scotland,  the  paucity  of  Saxon  names  in  that 
peninsula  (keeping  apart  pure  or  modem  English 
ones)  are  pronounced,  by  Mr.  G.  Chalmers,  to 
show  the  establishments  of  the  Saxons  to  have 
been  few  and  temporary,  and  their  language  to 
the  territory  of  Sootlaad  in  1(»0  ;  but  eveo  in  the  time 
of  David  I.  in  spoken  of  as  not  a  part  of  Scotland.  David 
addresses  his  "  faithful  subjects  of  all  Scotland  and  td 
Lothian." 
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hsTe  beeu  thinly  scattered,  in  comparison  with 
the  Celtie.     As  we  torn  to  the  south-east  of  Scot- 
Uuid,  it  b  inferred  from  topography,  that  the 
Saxons  of  Lothian  never  permanently  settled  to 
the  westward  of  the  Avon  ;  while  the  numerous 
Celtie  names  which  reach  as  &r  as  the  Tweed, 
evince  that  the  Graelic  language  not  only  pre- 
vailed in  proper  Scotland,  but  overflowed  her 
boondariee,  and,  like  her  arms,  made  inroads  on 
the  SaxoD  soil. 
11       Mr.  Ellis,  in  discussing  this  subject,  seems  to 
[    haT6  been  startled  by  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
'    the  language  of  England  to  have  superseded  the 
•    native  Gaelic  in  Scotland,  solely  in  consequence 
I   of  Saxon  migrations  to  the  norUi,  in  the  roign  of 
I,   Malcolm  Caenmore.     Malcolm  undoubtedly  mar- 
I    ried  a  Saxon  princess,  who  brought  to  S^tland 
>    her  relations  and  domestics.     Many  Saxons  also 
Ij  fled  into  Scotland  from  the  violences  of   the 
'    Norman    conquest.      Malcolm    gave    them    an 
I,   asylum,  and  during  his  incursions  into  Cumber- 
land and  Northumberland,  carried  off  so  many 
'    young  captives,  that  English  persons  were  to  be 
\   teen  in  every  house  and  village  of  his  dominions, 
in  the  reign  of  David  I.     But,  on  the  death  of 
'■   Ifaleolm,  the  Saxon  followers,  both  of  Edgar 
.   Atbding  and  Bfargaret,  wero  driven  away  by  the 
of  the  Gaelic  people.     Those  expelled 
must  have  been  the  gentry,  while  the 
eaptivies,  since  they  were  seen  in  a  subsequent 
age,mnst  have  been  retained,  as  being  servile,  or 
▼ikyns.    The  fact  of  the  expulsion  of  Margaret 
and  Edgar  Atheling's  followers,  is  recorded  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.     It  speaks  pretty  clearly 
for  the  general  Gaelicism  of  the  Scotch  at  that 
period  ;  and  it  also  prepares  us  for  what  is  after- 
wards 80  fully  illustrated  by  the  author  of  Cale- 
imim,  viz.  that  it  was  the  new  dynasty  of  Scottish 
kings,  after  Malcolm  Caenmore,  that  gave  a  more 
&hmre  ooorse  to  the  peopling  of  proper  Scot- 
knd,  by  Saxon, by  Anglo-Norman,and  by  Flemish 
eolooists.     In  the  successive  charters  of  Ekigar, 
Alexander,  and  David  I.  we  scarcely  see  any 
olh^  witnesses  than  Saxons,  who  enjoyed  under 
monarchs  all  power,  and  acquired   vast 
in  every  district  of  Scotland,  settling 
with  their  followers  in  entire  hamlets. 

If  this  English  origin  of  Scotch  be  correct,  it 
■dfieiently  accounts  for  the  Scottish  poets,  in  the 
fikeenth  century,  speaking  of  Cliaucer,  Gower, 
aad  Lydgate,  as  their  masters  and  models  of 
style,  and  extolling  them  as  the  improvers  of  a 
laogoage  to  which  they  prefix  the  word  ^our," 
ss  if  it  belonged  in  common  to  Scots  and  Elnglish, 
aad  even  sometimes  denominating  their  own  lan- 
gsageEnghsh. 

Yet,  in  whatever  light  we  are  to  regard  Low- 
had  Scotch,  whether  merely  as  northern  English, 
or  as  having  a  mingled  Gothic  origin  from  the 
PietiBh  and  Anglo-Saxon,  its  claims  to  poetical 
ntiqiiity  are  respectable.  The  extreme  anti- 
^■ity  of  the   elegy  on  Alexander  III.  on  which 


Mr.  Ellis  rests  so  much  importance,  is  indeed 
disputed  ;  but  Sir  Tristrem  exhibits  an  original 
romance,  composed  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed, 
at  a  time  when  there  is  no  proof  that  southern 
English  contained  any  work  of  that  species  of 
fiction,  that  was  not  translated  from  the  French. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Barbour  celebrated 
the  greatest  royal  hero  of  his  country  (Bruce), 
in  a  versified  romance,  that  is  not  uninteresting. 
The  next  age  is  prolific  in  the  names  of  distin- 
guished Scottish  *' Makers,**  Henry  the  Minstrel, 
said  to  have  been  blind  from  his  birth,  rehearsed 
the  exploits  of  Wallace  in  strains  of  fierce  though 
vulgar  fire.  James  I.  of  Scotland  ;  Henrysone, 
the  author  of  Robene  and  Makyne,  the  fhrst 
known  pastoral,  and  one  of  the  best,  in  a  dialect 
rich  with  the  favours  of  the  pastoral  muse  ; 
Douglas,  the  translator  of  Virgil ;  Dunbar, 
Mersar,  and  others,  gave  a  poetical  lustre  to 
Scotland,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  fill  up  a 
space  in  the  annals  of  British  poetry,  after  the 
date  of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  that  is  otherwise 
nearly  barren.  James  I.  had  an  elegant  and 
tender  vein,  and  the  ludicrous  pieces  ascribed 
to  him  possess  considerable  comic  humour. 
Douglas's  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  ex- 
tolled by  T.  Warton,  who  has  given  ample  and 
interpreted  specimens  of  them,  in  his  History  of 
English  Poetry.  He  was  certainly  a  fond  painter 
of  nature  ;  but  his  imagery  is  redundant  and 
tediously  profuse.  His  chief  original  work  is  the 
elaborate  and  quaint  allegory  of  King  Hart'*^.  It 
is  full  of  alliteration,  a  trick  which  the  Scottish 
poets  might  have  learnt  to  avoid  from  the  "  rose 
of  rhetours**  (as  they  call  him)  Chaucer ;  but  in 
which  they  rival  the  anapeestics  of  Langland. 

Dunbar  is  a  poet  of  a  higher  order.  His  tale 
of  the  Friars  of  Berwick  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Chaucer.  His  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
through  Hell,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  the 
celebrated  Ode  on  the  Passions,  has  yet  an  ani- 
mated picturesqueness  not  unlike  that  of  Collins. 
The  effect  of  both  pieces  shows  how  much  more 
potent  allegorical  figures  become  by  being  made 
to  fleet  suddenly  before  the  imagination,  than  by 
being  detained  in  its  view  by  prolonged  descrip- 
tion. Dunbar  conjures  up  the  personified  Sins, 
as  Collins  does  the  Passions,  to  rise,  to  strike, 
and  disappear.  They  ''come  like  shadows,  so 
depart" 

In  th6  works  of  those  northern  makers  of  the 
fifteenth  centurj'f ,  there  is  a  gay  spirit,  and  an  in- 
dication of  jovial  manners,  which  forms  a  con- 
trast to  the  covenanting  national  character  of 


*  In  which  the  human  heart  is  personified  as  a  Sove- 
reign in  his  castle,  guarded  by  the  five  Senses,  made 
captive  by  Dame  Ileasaunce.  a  nciRhbouring  potentate, 
but  finally  brought  back  from  thraldom  by  Age  and 
Experience. 

t  The  writings  of  some  of  thoee  Scottish  poets  belong  to 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  from  the  date  of  their  births 
they  are  placed  under  the  fifteenth. 
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subsequent  times.  The  frequent  coarseness  of 
this  poetical  gaiety,  it  would  indeed  be  more  easy 
than  agreeable  to  prove  by  quotations  ;  and  if 
we  could  forget  how  very  gross  the  humour  of 
Chaucer  sometimes  is,  we  might,  on  a  general 
comparison  of  the  Scotch  with  the  English  poets, 
extol  the  comparative  delicacy  of  English  taste ; 
for  Skelton  himself,  though  more  burlesque  than 
Sir  David  Lyndsay  in  style,  is  less  outrageously 
indecorous  in  matter.  At  a  period  when  James 
lY.  was  breaking  lances  in  the  lists  of  chivalry, 
and  when  the  court  and  court  poets  of  Scot- 
land might  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  ideas 
of  decency,  if  not  of  refinement,  Dunbar  at  that 
period  addresses  the  queen,  on  the  occasion  of 
having  danced  in  her  majesty's  chamber,  with 
jokes  which  a  beggar  wench  of  the  present  day 
would  probably  consider  as  an  offence  to  her 
delicacy. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay  was  a  courtier,  a  foreign 
ambassador,  and  the  intimate  companion  of  a 
prince;  for  he  attended  James  Y.  from  the  first 
to  the  last  day  of  that  monarch's  life.    From  his 


rank  in  society,  we  might  suppose,  that  he  had 
purposely  laid  aside  the  style  of  a  gentleman, 
and  cloUied  the  satirical  moralities,  which  he 
levelled  against  popery,  in  language  suited  to 
the  taste  of  the  vulgar  ;  if  it  were  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  taste  of  the  vulgar  to  have  been,  at  that 
period,  grosser  than  that  of  their  superiors.  Yet 
while  Lyndsay's  satire,  in  tearing  up  the  depra- 
vities of  a  corrupted  church,  seems  to  be  polluted 
with  the  scandal  on  which  it  preys,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  peruse  his  writings  without  confessing 
the  importance  of  his  character  to  the  ooontry 
in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  cause  which  he  was 
bom  to  serve.  In  his  tale  of  Squyre  Meldmm 
we  lose  sight  of  the  reformer.  It  is  a  little  ro- 
mance, very  amusing  as  a  draught  of  Seottish 
chivalrous  manners,  apparently  drawn  from  the 
life,  and  blending  a  sportive  and  familiar  with  an 
heroic  and  amatory  interest.  Nor  is  its  broad, 
careless  diction,  perhaps,  an  unfavourable  relief 
to  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  adventures  whidi  it 
portrays. 


JAMES    I.    OF    SCOTLAND. 

[Born.iaM.    Di«d.  Feb.  1486-7.] 


James  I.  of  Scotland  was  bom  in  the  year 
1394,  and  became  heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish 
crown  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  Priuce  David. 
Taken  prisoner  at  sea  by  the  English,  at  ten  years 
of  age,  he  received  some  compensation  for  his 
cruel  detention  by  an  excellent  education.  It 
appears  that  he  accompanied  Henry  Y.  into 
France,  and  there  distinguished  himself  by  his 
skill  and  bravery.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country  he  endeavoured,  during  too  short  a  reign, 
to  strengthen  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  people 
against  a  tyrannical  aristocracy.  He  was  tlie 
first  who  convoked  commissioners  from  the 
shires,  in  place  of  the  numerous  lesser  barous, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  create  a  house  of  com- 
mons in  Scotland,  by  separating  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  from  the  peers  ;  but  his 
nobility  foresaw  the  effects  of  his  scheme,  and 
too  successfully  resisted  it.  After  clearing  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland  from  feudal  oppression,  he 
visited  the  highlands,  and  crushed  several  refrac- 
tory chieftains.  Some  instances  of  his  justice 
are  recorded,  which  rather  resemble  the  cruelty 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  than  his  own  per- 
sonal character  S^ut  in  such  times  justice  her- 
self wears  a  Atpble  aspect.  One  Macdonald,  a 
petty  chieftain  of  the  north,  displeased  with  a 


widow  on  his  estate  for  threatening  to  appeal  to 
the  king,  had  ordered  her  feet  to  be  shod  with 
iron  plates  nailed  to  the  soles  ;  and  then  insult- 
ingly told  her  that  she  was  thus  armed  against 
the  rough  roads.  The  widow,  however,  found 
means  to  send  her  story  to  James,  who  seized  the 
savage,  with  twelve  of  his  associates,  whom  he 
shod  with  iron,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  having 
exposed  them  for  several  days  in  Edinburgh, 
gave  them  over  to  the  executioner. 

While  a  prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle,  James  had 
seen  and  admired  the  beautiful  Lady  Jane  Beau- 
fort, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Few 
royal  attachments  have  been  so  romantic  and  so 
happy.  His  poem  entitled  the  Quair*,  in  which 
he  pathetically  laments  his  captivity,  was  devoted 
to  the  celebration  of  this  lady ;  whom  he  obtained 
at  last  in  marriage,  together  with  his  liberty,  as 
Henry  conceived  that  his  union  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  might  bind 
the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  interests  of  England. 

James  perished  by  assassination,  in  the  42nd 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the  example 
of  a  patriot  king,  and  of  a  man  of  genius  univer- 
sally accomplished. 

*  Quair  is  tho  old  Scotch  word  for  a  book. 
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THE  KING  THUS  DESCRIBES  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  HIS  MISTRESS,   WHEN  HE    FIRST 
SAW  HER  FROM  A  WINDOW  OF  HIS  PRISON  AT  WINDSOR. 

FBOM  CANTO  II.   OP  THB  QUAIRf. 


Thb  longe  day^  and  the  nightes  eke, 
I  mmld  bewiil  my  fortune  in  thiB  wise, 
For  which,  again*  distress  comfort  to  seek, 
My  custom  was,  on  momes,  for  to  rise 
Early  as  day  :  O  happy  exercise  ! 
By  thee  came  I  to  joy  out  of  torment ; 
Bat  DOW  to  purpose  of  my  first  intent. 


Bewailing  in  my  chamber,  thus  alone, 
I    Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 
For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe  begone  ; 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hye^, 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forby  ; 
As  for  the  time  (though  I  of  mirthis  food 
Might  hare  no  more)  to  look  it  did  me  |;ood. 


Now  was  there  made  fast  by  the  touris  wall 

A  garden  fair  ;  and  in  the  comers  set 

Ane  herbere'  green  ;  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Railed  about  and  so  with  treeis  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 

That  life  was  none  [a]  walking  there  forby 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 


And  on  the  small^  greenc  twistis  sat 
The  little  sweets  nightingale,  and  sung. 
So  loud  and  clear  the  hymnis  consecrate 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among**. 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
Right  of  their  song  ;  and  on  the  couple  next 
Of  their  sweet  harmony,  and  lo  the  text. 


'    Worshippe,  O  ye  that  lovers  bene,  this  May  ! 

■    For  of  your  bliss  the  calends  are  begun  ; 

I    And  BDg  with  us,  **  Away  !  winter  away  ! 

'    Gome  siunmer  come,  the  sweet  scasdn  and  sun  ; 
Awake  for  shame  that  have  your  heavens  won  ; 
And  amorously  lift  up  your  heades  all 
Thank  lore  that  list  you  to  his  mercy  call" 


Lt  In  George  Chslmers'  reprint  of  the  Quair  (8ro,  1824) 
Ikcn  is  no  divukm  into  canto«.] 

•  Against.  *>  Haste. 

'  Ilerbary.  or  garden  of  simplef* 

*  Promiscuously. 


And  therewith  cast  I  down  mine  eye  again. 
Where  as  I  saw  walking  under  the  tower. 
Full  secretly  new  comyn  to  her  pleyne  % 
The  fairest  and  the  frest  young^  flower 
That  ever  I  saw  (methought)  before  that  nour : 
For  which  sudden  abate 'anon  astertc 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 


Of  her  array  the  form  gif  **  I  shall  write. 
Toward  her  golden  hair,  and  rich  attire. 
In  firet  wise  couched  with  pearlis  white. 
And  greate  baUiS  *  lemyng  ^  as  the  fire  ; 
With  many  an  emeraut  and  faire  sapphire. 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue. 
Of  plumys  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 
*  *  *  * 

XXIX. 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fyre  amaille*, 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfevyrie". 
Whereby  there  hang  a  ruby  without  fail 
Like  to  ane  heart  yshapen  verily. 
That  as  a  spark  of  lowe*'  so  wantonly 
Seemed  bumyng  upon  her  white  throat ; 
Now  gif  there  was  good  perde  God  it  wrote. 


And  for  to  walk  that  fresh^  Maye's  morrow. 
An  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  toforrow*. 
As  I  suppose,  and  girt  she  was  a  lyte  p 
Thus  halfling<>  loose  for  haste  ;  to  such  delight 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihead. 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 


In  her  was  youth,  beauty  with  humble  port. 
Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature  : 
(God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report) 
Wisdom,  Urgess  estate  and  cunmng  sure, 
He  •  •  •  • 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape  and  countenance. 
That  nature  might  no  more  her  childe  avance. 


c  Sport.  [In  Chalmers  it  is :— new  cumyn  her  to  pleyne, 
which  he  explains  '<  coming  forth  to  petition."] 

'An  imexpected  accident.  [Chalmers  says  *'  depression 
of  (nind."]  €  Started  hack.  ^  If. 

i  Rubies.       ^  Burning. 
1  Mr.  Ellis  conjectures  that  this  is  an  error  for  fair 
emaf/,  L  e.  enamel.  ■  CJoldsmith's  work. 

B  File.        ^  Heretofore.  P  A  little, 

q  Half. 


ROBERT    HENRYSONE. 


[B«rB.  14«6.     Died,  14M.1 


Nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  Henrysone,  but 
that  he  was  a  schoohnaster  at  Dunfermline.  Lord 
Hailes  supposes  his  office  to  have  been  preceptor 
of  youth  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  that  pUce. 


Besides  a  continuation  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and 
Cresseide,  he  wrote  a  number  of  fables,  of  which 
MS.  copies  are  preserved  in  the  Scotch  Advo- 
cates* Library. 


ROBENE  AND  MAKYNE, 


A  BALLAD. 


RoBSNE  sat  on  gud  grene  hill', 
Keipand  a  flock  of  fie* : 
Miiry  Makyne  said  him  till*, 
Robene  thou  rew  on  me*  : 
I  haif  th^  luvit,  lowd  and  still* 
This  yieris  two  or  thre*  ; 
My  dule  in  dem  hot  gif  thoo  dill', 
Doubtless  hot  dreid  I  die^ 


He.  Robene  answerit,  be  the  rude*, 
Nathing  of  lufe  I  knaw*  ; 
Bot  keipis  my  scheip  undir  yone  wud^, 
Lo  quhair  they  raik  on  raw*. 
Quhat  has  marrit  the  in  thy  mude<*, 
Makyne  to  me  thow  schaw«  f 
Or  what  is  luve,  or  to  be  lu'ed', 
Fain  wald  I  leir  that  Uwf. 


She,  At  luviB  leir  gif  thow  will  leir  *, 
Takethairan  A,  B,  C>, 
Be  kind,  courtas,  and  fair  of  feir  J, 
Wyse,  hardy,  and  fre  ••. 
Se  that  no  danger  do  ihh  deir*, 
Quhat  dule  in  dem  thow  drie" , 
Preiss  thd  with  pane  at  all  poweir*, 
Be  patient,  and  preview. 

L  r  Robene  eat  on  a  good  green  hill.—*  Keepinga  flock 
of  cattle.— t  Merry  Makyne  taid  to  hlmw"  Robene,  take 
pity  on  me.—  *  I  hare  lored  me  openly  and  leoretly.— 
V  Theae  yean  two  or  three.—'  My  aorrow,  In  lecret,  on- 
leaa  then  ahare.— r  Undoabtedly  I  ahall  die. 

IL  *  Robene  answered,  by  the  rood<—«  Nothing  of  love 
I  know.— b  But  keep  my  eheep  under  yon  wood^-e  Lo 
where  they  range  In  a  row.— ^  What  has  marred  thee  In 
thy  mood.—*  Makyne,  ahow  thou  to  me.—'  Or  what  is 
lore  or  to  be  loved.— ^Fain  would  I  learn  that  law  (of  love) . 

m.  k  At  the  lore  of  k>ve  If  thou  wilt  learn.— 1  Take 
there  an  A,  B,  C— J  Be  kind,  oeurteons,  and  fair  of 
aspect  or  feature.— k  Wise,  hardy,  and  free.— J  See  that 
no  danger  daunt  thee.—*  Whatever  boitow  In  secret  thou 
siifferest— *  Exert  thysdf  with  pains  to  thy  utmost  power. 
—**  Be  patient  and  privy. 


He»  Robene  answerit  her  agane  ', 
I  wait  not  quhat  is  luve  % 
But  I  haif  marvel],  in  certaine  % 
Quhat  makis  th^  this  wanrofe*. 
The  weddir  is  fair,  and  I  am  fime  % 
My  scheip  gois  haill  aboif  % 
An  we  wald  play  us  in  this  plane  ^ 
They  wald  us  baith  reproif  *. 


She.  Robene  take  tent  unto  my  tale  ', 
And  wirk  all  as  I  reid  y. 
And  thow  sail  haif  my  hart  all  haile  ' 
Eik  and  my  maidenheid. 
Sen  God  sendis  bute  for  baill  % 
And  for  muming  remeid  ^^ 
I  dem  with  th^,  but  gif  I  daill «, 
Doubtless  I  am  bot  deid  ^. 


He.  Makyne,  to  mome  this  ilka  tyde  •, 
And  ye  will  meit  me  heir ' ; 
Peradventure  my  scheip  may  gangbesyde*, 
Quhill  we  haif  liggit  full  neir  ^, 
Bot  maugre  haif  I,  an  I  byde, 
Fra  they  begin  to  steir, 
Quhat  lyis  on  hairt  I  will  nocht  hyd, 
Makyne  then  mak  gud  cheir. 

rv.  f  Robene  answered  her  again. — 4  I  wot  not  what  Is 
love.— '  But  I  (have)  wonder,  certainly.—*  What  makes 
thee  thus  melancholy. — *  The  weather  is  fkir,  and  I  aa 
glad.— B  My  sheep  go  healthful  above  (or  In  the  uplands). 
— *  If  we  should  play  In  this  plain.— *  They  would  repiwre 
us  both. 
V.  sRobene,  take  heed  unto  my  tale.— T  And  do  an  as 
I  I  advise.—*  And  thon  shalt  have  my  heart  entirely.— 
•  Since  God  sends  good  for  eviL— ^  And  for  monmlDg 
consolation  — «  I  am  now  In  secret  with  thee,  but  If  I 
separate.—'  Doubtless  I  shaU  die  (broken-hearted). 

VL  ■  Makyne,  to-morrow  this  very  time.—'  If  ye  wOl 
meet  me  here.—  ff  Perhaps  my  sheep  may  ffo  • 
k  Untfl  we  have  lain  near. 
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She.    Robene  thou  reivis  me  roif*  and  rest*, 
I  lure  but  th^  allone  J, 
He.  Makyne  adew  !  the  sone  ^ib  west'' , 

The  day  is  neirhand  gone  ^ 
She.    Robene,  in  dule  I  am  so  drest  "*, 

That  luve  will  be  my  bone  ". 
He.  Ga  luve,  Makyne,  quhair  evir  thoo  list  *, 
For  leman  I  lue  none  K 


She,   Robene,  I  stand  in  sic  a  style  4, 

I  sicht,  and  that  full  sair  ^ 
He.  Bflakyne,  I  haif  bene  heir  this  quhile  *. 

At  hame  €rod  gif  I  wair  *. 
She.  My  hinny  Robene,  talk  ane  quhyle"  ; 

Gif  thou  wilt  do  na  mair*. 
He.  Makyne,  sum  uther  man  begyle''  ; 
For  hamewart  I  will  fair*. 


Robene  on  his  wayis  went^^. 
As  licht  as  leif  of  trc* : 
Makyne  mumit  in  her  intent*. 
And  trow'd  him  nevir  to  se^, 
Robene  brayd  attour  the  bent^, 
Than  Makyne  cryit  on  hie<*, 
Now  ma  thow  sing,  for  I  am  schent*, 
Quhat  alis  lufe  with  me'. 


Makyne  went  hame  withouttin  failU, 
Full  werry  aftir  couth  weip^, 
Than  Robene  in  a  full  fair  daill,t 
Assemblit  all  his  scheip. 
Be  that  sum  parte  of  Makyne*s  ail', 
Ourthrow  his  hairt  cowd  creipJ, 
He  followit  hir  fast  thair  till  a8saill^» 
And  till  hir  tuke  gude  keep'. 

TII.  '  Robene,  thou  robbest  my  quiet  and  rest— J  I 
!nit  thee  Alone- — ^  Makyne,  adieu,  Uie  sun  goes  west. 
'  The  day  is  nearly  gone.— °>  Robene,  in  sorrow  I  am  ao 
ae«t — ■  That  lore  will  be  my  bane.— o  Go  love,  Makyne, 
when  tlkou  wilt — P  For  sweetheart  I  love  none.    ' 

Till.  H  Robene,  I  am  in  such  a  state.—'  I  sigh,  and 
Ihst  fan  sore. — ■  Makyne,  I  have  been  here  some  time. 

At  bcoM  God  grant  I  were — "  My  itweet  Robene,  talk  a 
rtu*^ — '  If  thou  wilt  do  no  more.— ^  Makyne,  some  other 
naa  beguile. — *  For  homeward  I  will  fare. 

DL  r  Robene  on  his  way  went—*  As  light  as  leaf  of 
Ma.— •  Makyne  mourned  in  her  thoughts.— 1>  And 
tbo^^t  him  never  to  see. — c  Robene  went  over  the  hill. 
-*  Then  Makyne  cried  on  high.— «  Now  you  may  sing, 
I  am  destroyed.—'  What  ails,  love,  with  me  ? 

X.  r  Makyne  went  home  without  fail.— 1>  Full  %  after 
lbs  would  weep. — >  By  that  (time)  some  of  Makyne's 
nrow.— J  Crept  through  his  heart.— ^  He  followed  Csst 
to  lay  bold  of  her. — >  And  held  good  watch  of  her. 

•  Pinkerton  absurdly  makes  this  word  roii$;  it  is  roif 
ia  the  Bannatyne  MS. 

t  Tbe  line  "  Than  Robene  in  a  full  fair  daill,"  may 
dthcr  mean  that  he  assembled  his  sheep  in  a  fair  full 
Bomber,  or  In  a  fair  piece  of  low  ground ;  the  former  is 
the  mors  probable  meaning. 

t  The  word  tetrrp  I  am  unable  to  explain. 


He.  Abyd,  abyd,  thou  fair  Makyne", 
A  word  for  ony  thing*  ; 
For  all  my  luve  it  shall  be  thine**, 
Withouttin  departing^. 
All  thy  hairt  for  till  hare  myne^, 
Is  all  my  cuvating'. 

My  scheip,  to  mome,  quhyle  houris  nyne* 
Will  need  of  no  kepin'g*. 


For  of  my  pane  thow  made  it  play", 
And  all  in  vain  I  spend,* 
As  thow  hes  done,  sa  sail  I  say*, 
Mome  on,  I  think  to  mend*. 


He.  Makyne  the  howp  of  all  my  heill*, 
My  hairt  on  the  is  sett^  ; 
And  evir  mair  to  the  be  Idll*, 
Quhile  I  may  leif,  but  lett*. 
Never  to  faill,  as  utheris  laill'*, 
Quhat  grace  that  evir  I  get'. 
She.  Robene,  with  th^  I  will  not  deill', 
Adew  !  for  thus  we  mett*. 


Makyne  went  hame  blythe  aneuche', 

Attoure  the  holtis  hair*  ; 

Robene  mumit,  and  Makyne  leuchb, 

Scho  sang,  he  sichit  sair*. 

And  so  left  him  baith  wo  and  wreuchJ, 

In  dolour  and  in  cairk, 

Kepand  his  bird  under  a  heuch', 

Amang  the  holtis  hair". 

XL  ■•  Abide,  abide,  thou  fair  Makyne^"  A  word  for 
any  thing's  (sake).^^  For  all  my  love  shall  be  thine.— 
p  Without  departing.— 4  To  have  thy  heart  all  mine.—'  Is 
all  that  I  covet— »  My  sheep,  to-morrow,  till  nine.— 
t  WiU  need  no  keeping. 

XII.  »  For  you  made  game  of  my  pain.—'  I  shall  say 
like  you.—*  Mourn  on,  I  think  to  do  better  (than  be  in 
love). 

XV.  s  Makyne,  the  hope  of  all  my  health.— 7  My  heart 
is  on  thee  set.—*  And  (I)  shall  ever  more  be  true  to  thee. 
-^  While  I  may  live,  without  ceasing.—^  Never  to  fail 
as  others  fail.— «  ^Vhatever  favour  I  obtain.— '  Robene, 
with  thee  I  will  not  deaL— ■  Adieu !  for  thus  we  met. 

XVL  '  Makynewenthomeblytheenough.—ff  Over  the 
hoary  woodUndsf.— ^  Robene  moum'd,  and  Makyne 
laughed.— 1  She  sang,  he  sighed  sore — i  And  so  left  him 
woeful  and  overcome.— ^  In  dolour  and  care.— 1  Keeping 
his  herd  under  a  cliff.— ■•  Among  the  hoary  hillockst. 

*  Spend,  if  it  be  not  a  oorruptkm  of  the  text,  is  ap- 
parently the  imperfect  of  a  verb ;  but  I  cannot  find  in 
any  gloaaary,  or  even  in  I)r.  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dic- 
tionary, the  verb  to  which  it  may  be  traced  so  as  to  make 
senses  I  suppose  the  meaning  is  "  there  was  a  time  when 
I  vainly  made  love  to  thee.'* 

t  rw«  Jamkjson's  Dictionary,  roc.  HAia. 

X  The  words  koltU  hair  have  been  differently  ex- 


WILLIAM    DUNBAR. 


[Born,  1«60?    Died,  lam?] 


The  little  that  is  known  of  Dunbar  has  been 
gleaned  firom  the  complaints  in  his  own  poetry, 
and  from  the  abuse  of  his  contemporary  Kennedy, 
which  is  chiefly  directed  against  his  poverty. 
From  the  colophon  of  one  of  his  poems,  dated  at 
Oxford,  it  has  been  suggested,  as  a  conjecture, 
that  he  studied  at  that  uniyersityt.  By  his  own 
account,  he  travelled  through  France  and  England 
as  a  novice  of  the  Franciscan  order ;  and,  in 
that  capacity,  confesses  that  he  was  guilty  of 
sins,  probably  professional  frauds,  from  the  stain 


of  which  the  holy  water  could  not  deanse  him. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  commemorated  the 
nuptials  of  James  IV.  with  Margaret  Tudor,  in 
his  poem  of  the  Thistle  and  Rose  ;  but  we  find 
that  James  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remon- 
strances for  a  benefice,  and  that  the  queen 
exerted  her  influence  in  his  behalf  ineffectually^. 
Yet,  from  the  verses  on  his  dancing  in  the  queen's 
chamber,  it  appears  that  he  was  rDceired  at  court 
on  familiar  terms. 


THE  DAUNCE  OF  THE  SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS  THROUGH  HELL. 


Op  Febroar  the  fiftene  nycht*, 
Full  lang  befoir  the  dayis  licht^, 

I  lay  intill<:  a  trance  ; 
And  then  I  saw  baith<>  Hevin  and  HeU ; 
Methocht  amang  the  fiendis*  fell, 

Mahoun  gart  cry  ane  Dance', 
Of  shrewis  that  were  never  shrevin'. 
Against  the  feast  of  Fastemis  evini>. 

To  mak  their  observ^ce^ : 
He  bad  gallands  ga  graith  a  gyis^. 
And  cast  up  gamountis  in  the  skiesS 

As  varlotis  dois  in  France. 


HeiUie  harlottis  on  hawtane  wyis*, 
Come  in  with  mony  sindrie  gyis"*, 

Bot  yet  leuch  never  Mahdun'*, 
Quhill  priestis  come  in  with  bair  schevin  nekk&°, 
Then  all  the  feynds  lewche  and  made  gekks^, 

Black.Belly  and  Bawsy-Brouni. 


I.  •  The  fifteenth  night.— b  Before  the  day-light.— «  I 
lay  In  a  trance. — d  And  then  I  saw  hoth  heaven  and 
hell.— «  Methought  among  the  fell  fiends.—'  The  devil 
made  proclaim  a  dance.— ff  Of  sinners  that  were  never 
shriven.—!^  The  evening  preceding  Lent.— >  To  make 
their  observance.— J  He  bade  (his)  gallants  go  prepare  a 
masque.—^  And  cast  up  dances  in  the  skies. 

n.  1  Holy  harlots  in  haughty  guise.—™  Came  in  with 
many  sundry  masks. — »  But  yet  Satan  never  laughed. — 
o  While  priests  came  with  their  bare  shaven  necks.— 
p  Then  all  the  fiends  laughed  and  made  signs  of  derision. 
— 1  Names  of  spirits. 

[t  Dunbar  in  1477  was  entered  among  the  Determinantes, 
or  Bachelors  of  Arts,  at  Salvator's  College,  St.  Andrew'8, 
and  in  1479  he  took  his  degree  there  of  Master  of  Arto. 
(See  Laing's  Dunbar,  vol.  i.  p.  9.)  That  he  studied  at  Ox- 
ford at  any  time  is  highly  improbable.] 


Let's  see,  quoth  he,  now  quha  1 

With  that  the  fowU  Sevin  Deidly  Sms*, 

Begowth  to  leip  at  anis*. 
And  first  of  all  in  dance  was  Pxyd, 
With  hair  wyld  bak,  and  bonet  on  side". 

Like  to  mak  vaistie  wainis^  ; 
And  round  about  him,  as  a  quheill^ 
Hang  all  in  rumpilis  to  the  heill% 

His  kethat  for  the  nanis^^. 
Mony  proud  trompour  with  him  trippit*, 
Throw  skaldan  fyre  ay  as  they  skippit*, 
,  They  gimd  with  hyddous  granis^. 


Then  Ire  cam  in  with  sturt  and  8tiife% 
His  hand  was  ay  upon  his  knyfe^ 

He  brandeist  lyk  a  beir ; 
Bostaris,  braggaris,  and  barganens**. 
After  him  passit  into  pairis*. 

All  bodin  in  feir  of  weiH. 

HL  r  Let's  see,  quoth  he,  now  who  bogtna— •  With 
that  the  foul  seven  deadly  sina— <  Began  to  leap  at  onoe. 
— n  With  hair  combed  back  (and)  bonnet  to  (me  ,8lde.— 

*  Likely  to  make  wasteful  wants.— ^  Like  a  wlied.— 

*  Hung  all  the  rumples  to  the  heel.— 7  His  osMock  for 
the  nonce.—*  Many  a  proud  impostor  with  him  tripped. — 

*  Through  scalding  fire  as  they  skipt— b  Tbej  grinnet^ 
with  hideous  groans. 

IV.    c   Then   Ire  came   with  trouble  and  strife^- 
<i  Boasters,  braggarts,  and  bulliea— •  After  him  ] 
in  pairs.—'  All  arrayed  in  feature  of  war. 


IX  In  15<K)  he  received  a  yearly  pension  of  tan  pounds 
from  King  James,"  to  be  pait  to  him  for  al  thedaia  of  his 
life,  or  quhil  he  be  promovit  be  our  Souerane  Lord  to  a 
benefice  of  xl  11.  or  aboue."  The  pension  was  raised  to 
XX  li.  in  1507.  and  to  Izzx  li.  hi  1510.  the  Utter  to  be  paid 
till  such  time  as  he  should  receive  a  benefloe  of  one  him* 
dred  pounds  or  upwards.] 
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In  jakkis  seryppis  and  bonnettis  of  steilv, 
Thair  leggis  were  chenyiet  to  the  heill^, 

Frawart  was  thair  affeir', 
Sum  upon  uder  with  brands  beft), 
Some  jaggit  others  to  the  heft^ 

WiUi  knyves  that  scherp  coud  scheir'. 


Next  in  the  dance  foUowit  Invy*, 
Fild  full  of  feid  and  fellony", 

Hid  malice  and  dispyte, 
For  priyy  hatrent  that  tratour  trymlit^* ; 
Him  foUowit  mony  freik  diwymlitP, 

With  fenyiet  wordis  quhyte*>. 
And  flattererifl  into  menis  faces', 
And  backbyteris  in  secreit  placis* 

To  ley  that  had  delyte*, 
And  rownaris  of  false  lesingis" ; 
Allace,  that  courtis  of  noble  kingis* 

Of  thame  can  nevir  be  quyte'^. 


Next  him  in  Dance  cam  CuvatycC, 
Rute  of  all  evill  and  grund  of  vyce^, 

That  nevir  cowd  be  content, 
Catyris,  wrechis,  and  ockcraris*, 
Hnd-pykis,  hurdars,  and  gadderaris*, 

All  with  that  warlo  went^^. 
Chit  of  thair  throttis  they  shot  on  udder* 
Het  moltin  gold,  methocht,  a  fudder**. 

As  fyre  flaucht  maist  fervent* ; 
Ay  as  they  tumit  thame  of  schot', 
Feynds  iild  them  new  up  to  the  thrott 

With  gold  of  allkin  prentf . 


Syne  Sweimess  at  the  second  bidding^ 
Com  lyk  a  sow  out  of  a  midding', 

Full  slepy  wes  his  grunyie). 
Mony  sweir  bumbard  belly-huddroun^, 
Mony  slute  daw  and  slepy  duddroun', 

Hbn  servit  ay  with  sounyie". 

r  In  eoatt  nf  armour  and  bonneu  of  fteeL— 1>  Their  legs 
vere  diained  to  tho  heeL  {ProlxMjf  itmrans  covered 
witk  iron  net-*pork). — ^Froward  was  their  aspect— J  Some 
Krock  npon  others  with  brands. — ^  Some  stuck  others  to 
the  hilt.— 1  With  knires  that  sharply  could  mangle. 

T.  ■  Followed  Knvy.— »  Filled  full  of  quarrel  and 
Mony.— «  For  priry  hatred  that  traitor  trembled.— P  Him 
fallowed  many  a  dissembling  renegado.— 4  With  feigned 
words  fair,  or  white.—'  And  flatterers  to  men's  faces^— 
•  And  backbiters  in  secret  places.—*  To  lie  that  had  de- 
Ogfat.— B  And  spreaders  of  false  lies.— *  Alas  that  courts 
of  noble  kings.— ^  Of  them  can  never  be  rid. 

TI.  s  CoTetnusnees.— r  Root  of  all  eril  and  ground  of 
vice.—'  CmliUht  wretche^t,  and  usurers.—*  Misers,  hoard- 
ers, and  gathotsra— *>  All  with  that  barioch  or  male 
6«nd  went — '  Out  of  their  throats  they  shot  on  (each) 
*4her. — *  Hot  molten  gold,  mcthought,  a  vast  quantity  — 
'  Uke  Are  flakes  most  fervid.—'  Aye  as  they  emptied 
thsmsclvsa  of  shot.— ff  With  gold  of  aU  kind  of  coin. 

vn.  ^  TbsD  Sloth  at  a  second  bidding.—'  Game  like 
a  sow  fhitn  a  dunghill.-^  Full  sleepy  was  his  grunt— 
k  Many  a  lasy  ^ntton^  Many  a  drowqr  sleepy  sluggard. 
— •  HIb  arrred  with  care. 


He  drew  thame  furth  intill  a  chenyie", 
And  Belial  with  a  brydill  rennyie^. 

Ever  lascht  thame  on  the  lunyie^. 
In  Dance  they  war  so  shtw  of  feiti 
They  gaif  them  in  the  fyre  a  heit', 

Ajid  maid  theme  quicker  of  counyie*. 


Than  Lichery,  that  lathly  corss^, 
Came  berand  lyk  a  bagit  horse**, 

And  Idleness  did  him  leid* ; 
Thair  wes  with  him  ane  ugly  sort*^ 
And  mony  stinkand  fowll  tramdrt. 

That  hjid  in  sin  bene  deid'. 
Quhen  they  wer  enterit  in  the  Daunce^ 
Thay  wer  full  strange  of  countenance, 

Lyk  tortchis  bymand  reid*. 


Than  the  fowll  monstir  Glutteny, 
Of  wame  unsasiable  and  gredy*, 

To  Dance  he  did  him  dress*^ ; 
Hun  foUowit  mony  fowll  dnmckhikrt^ 
With  can  and  collep,  cop  and  quart', 

In  surfeit  and  excess. 
Full  mony  a  waistless  wally  drag« 
With  waimis  unwieldable  did  furth  drag*, 

In  creisch  that  did  incressf  ; 
Drynk,  ay  they  cryit,  with  mony  a  gaip. 
The  Feynds  gaif  thame  het  leid  to  hupS 

Their  leveray  wes  na  lees^. 


Na  menstrals  pUyit  to  thame  but  dowti. 
For  gl^men  thair  wer  haldin  out*'. 

By  day  and  eke  by  nicht*, 
Except  a  menstrall  that  slew  a  man"* ; 
Swa  till  his  heretage  he  wan" 

And  enterit  be  brief  of  richt^. 


■  He  drew  them  forth  in  a  chain.—"  And  Belial  with 
a  bridle-rein.— P  Ever  lashed  them  on  the  back.— <l  In 
dance  they  were  so  slow  of  feet.—'  They  gave  them  in 
the  fire  a  heat.—*  And  made  them  quicker  of  appre- 
hension. 

YIIL  (  Then  Lechery,  that  loathsome  body.—"  Rear- 
ing like  a  stallion.- ^And  Idleness  did  him  lead.-  «There 
was  with  him  an  ugly  sort — '  That  had  been  deed  in  sin. 
—7  When  they  were  entered  in  the  dance.—*  Like 
torches  burning  red. 

IX.  *Of  womb  insatiable  and  greedy.— *>  To  dance 
then  addressed  himself.— c  Uim  followed  many  a  foul 
drunkard. — '  Different  names  of  drinking  veawls. — '  Full 
many  a  waistless  sot— '  With  bellies  unwieldable  did 
drag  forth.— r  In  grease  that  did  incrvasc.- ^  The  fiends 
gave  them  hot  lead  to  lap. — >  Their  love  of  drinking  was 
not  the  less. 

X.  i  No  minstrels  without  doubt.— ^  Forgleemen  there 
were  kept  out— '  By  day  and  by  night— »  Except  a  min- 
strel that  slew  a  man.—"  So  till  he  won  his  inheritanoeu— 
o  And  entered  by  letter  of  right. 
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Than  cryd  Mahoun  for  a  Heleand  PadyaneP, 
•  Syn  ran  a  Fe^nd  to  fetch  Mac  Fadyaue^, 

Far  northwart  in  a  nuke% 
Be  he  the  Correnoch  had  done  schout*, 
Ersche-men  so  gadderit  him  about* 

In  hell  grit  rume  they  tuke  : 

XL  P  Then  cried  Satan  for  a  highland  pageant.^ 
4  The  name  of  some  highland  laird.  *  I  mippoae,'  amyu 
Lord  Hailes,  *  this  name  was  choaen  by  the  poet  as  one 
of  the  harshest  that  occurred  to  him.'— '  Far  northward  in 
a  nookw— ■  By  the  time  that  he  had  raised  the  Correnoch 
or  cry  of  help — ^  Highlanders  so  gathered  about  him. 


Thae  termegantis,  with  tag  and  tatter. 
Full  lowd  in  Ersche  besowd  to  clatter. 

And  rowp  like  revin  and  rake*. 
The  devil  sa  devit  was  with  thair  yell% 
That  in  the  depest  pot  of  hell 

He  smorit  thame  with  smuke^. 


•  And  croaked  like  rarens  and  rooks.— ▼  The  derfl  was 
D  deafened  with  their  yell^— ^  He  smothered  them  with 
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[Born,  1480?    DM,  IW.] 


Datid  Ltndsat,  aooording  to  the  conjecture  of 
his  hUest  editor*,  was  bora  in  1490.  He  was 
educated  at  St  Andrew's,  and  leaving  that  uni- 
versity, probably  about  the  age  of  nineteen, 
became  Uie  page  and  companion  of  James  V. 
during  the  prince's  childhood,  not  his  tutor,  as 
has  been  sometimes  inaccurately  stated.  When 
the  young  king  burst  firom  the  faction  which  had 
oppressed  himself  and  his  people,  Lyndsay  pub- 
lished his  Dream,  a  poem  on  the  miseries  which 
Scotland  had  suffered  during  the  minority.  In 
1530,  the  king  appointed  him  Lyon  King  at  Arms, 
and  a  grant  of  knighthood,  as  usual,  accompanied 
the  office.  In  that  capacity  he  went  several 
times  abroad,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  sent 
to  demand  a  princess  of  the  Imperial  line  for  the 
Scottish  sovereign.  James  having,  however, 
changed  his  mind  to  a  connexion  with  France, 
and  having  at  length  fixed  his  choice  on  the 
Princess  Magdalene,  Lyndsay  was  sent  to  attend 
upon  her  to  Scotland  ;  but  her  death  happening 
six  weeks  after  her  arrival,  occasioned  another 
poem  from  our  author, entitled  the  ^'Deploracion." 
On  the  arrival  of  Mary  of  Guise,  to  supply  her 
place,  he  superintended  tlie  ceremony  of  her 
triumphant  entry  into  Bkiinburgh  ;  and,  blending 
the  fancy  of  a  poet  with  the  godliness  of  a  re- 
former, he  so  constructed  the  pageant,  that  a 
lady  like  an  angel,  who  came  out  of  an  artificial 
cloud,  exhorted  her  majesty  to  serve  God,  obey 
•  her  husband,  and  keep  her  body  pure,  according 
to  God's  commandments. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1542,  Lyndsay  wit- 
nessed the  decease  of  James  V.,  at  his  palace  of 
Falkland,  after  a  connexion  between  them  which 
had  subsisted  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  prince. 
If  the  death  of  James  (as  some  of  his  biographers 

*  Mr.  G.  Chalmera. 


have  asserted)  occasioned  our  poet's  banisliment 
from  court,  it  is  certain  that  his  retirement  was 
not  of  long  continuance ;  since  he  was  sent,  in 
1543,  by  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  as  Lyon  Khig, 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Before  this  period 
the[principles  of  the  Reformed  rriigion  had  begun 
to  take  a  general  root  in  the  minds  of  his  eoontey- 
men ;  and  Lyndsay,  who  had  already  written  a 
drama  in  the  style  of  the  old  moralities^  with  a 
view  to  ridicule  the  corruptions  of  the  popish 
clergy,  returned  from  the  Continent  to  devote  his 
pen  and  his  personal  influence  to  the  cause  of  the 
new  faith.  In  the  parliaments  whidi  mot  at 
Eklinburgh  and  Linlithgow,  in  1544—45  and  46, 
he  represented  the  county  of  Cupar  in  Fife  ;  and 
in  1547,  he  is  recorded  among  the  champions  of 
the  Reformation,  who  counselled  the  ordination  of 
John  Knox. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton  drew  from  him 
a  poem  on  the  subject,  entitled,  a  Tragedy,  (the 
term  tragedy  was  not  then  confined  to  the  drama,) 
in  which  he  has  been  charged  with  drawing 
together  all  the  worst  things  that  could  be  said  (? 
the  murdered  prelate.  It  in  incumbent,  how- 
ever, on  those  who  blame  him  for  so  doing,  to 
prove  that  those  worst  things  were  not  atrocioas. 
Beaton's  principal  failing  was  a  disposition  to 
burn  with  fire  those  who  opposed  his  ambition, 
or.  who  differed  from  his  creed  ;  and  if  Lyndsay 
was  malignant  in  exposing  one  tyrant,  what  a 
libeller  must  Tacitus  be  accounted  ! 

His  last  embassy  was  to  Denmark,  in  order  to 
negotiate  for  a  free  trade  with  Scotland,  and  to 
solicit  ships  to  protect  the  Scottish  coasts  against 
the  English.  It  was  not  till  after  returning  frt>m 
this  business  that  he  published  Squyre  Meldrum, 
the  last,  and  the  liveliest  of  his  works. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SQUYRE  MELDRUM. 


He  was  bot»  twintie  yeiris**  of  age, 
Quebeo'  he  began  hia  vassalage  : 
Proportionat  weill,  of  mid  statiire  : 
Feirie**  and  wicht*  and  micht  endure 
Oviraet'  with  travell  both  nicht  and  day, 
Richt  hardie  baith  in  emist  and  play : 
Bljrith  in  countenance,  richt  fair  of  face, 
And  studev  weill  ay  in  his  ladies  grace  : 
For  he  was  wondir  amiabill. 
And  in  all  deidis  honourabill ; 
And  ay  his  honour  did  advance, 
In  Ingland  first  and  syne^  in  France  ; 
And  thare  his  manheid  did  assail 
Under  the  kingis  great  admirall, 
Qnhen  the  greit  navy  of  ScotUnd 
Paaait  to  the  sea  againis  Ingland. 

KIS  OALLAXTKY  TO  AN  IRISH  DAM8BL. 

And  as  they  passit  be  Ireland  coist* 
The  admirall  gart  land  his  oisti ; 
And  set  Craigfergus  into  fyre. 
And  saifit  nouther  bame  nor  byre^  : 
It  was  greit  pitie  for  to  heir^, 
Of  the  pepill"  the  bail-full  cheir ; 
And  how  the  landfolk  were  spuilyeit", 
Fair  women  under  fute  were  fuilyeito. 

Bat  this  young  Squyer  bauld  and  wicht 
Savit  all  women  quhairc  he  micht  ; 
All  prieetis  and  freyeris  he  did  save  ; 
Till  at  the  last  he  did  persave^i 
Behind  ane  gardin  amiabill'', 
Ane  woman's  voce*  richt  lamentabill ; 
And  oo  that  voce  he  followit  fast. 
Till  he  did  see  her  at  the  Uist, 
Spuilyeit*,  nakit"  as  scho*  was  bom  ; 
Twa  men  of  weir*^  were  hir  befome', 
Qnhilk'  were  richt  cruel  men  and  kene, 
Partand*  the  spuilyie  thame  between. 
Ane  fairer  woman  nor  sho  wes* 
He  had  not  sene  in  onie^  place. 
Befoir*  him  on  hir  kneis  scho  fell, 
Sayaod,  **  for  him  that  heryeit*'  hell, 
Help  me  sweit  sir,  I  am  ane  maid  ;" 
Than  softlie  to  the  men  he  said, 
I  pray  yow  give  againe  hir  8ark% 
And  tak  to  yow  all  uther  wark. 


•  Bat.         fc  Years.         c  \Vhen.         <*  Courageous. 

•  Actlre.         '  Could  endure  excessive  fatigue, 
r  Stood.  b  Then.         ^  Coast.        J  Host,  army, 

k  Cowhouse.         >  Hear.         «  People.         «  Spoilt. 

•  Abased.  P  >Vhere.         l  Perceive.  •"  Beautiful. 

•  Voice.         «  Spoiled.         •  Naked.         »  She.      ^  War. 
■Before.         T  Who.         »  Parting.         ■  Than  she  was. 

^  Any.         c  Before. 
*  Means  for  him,  viz.  Christ,  who  conquered  or  plun- 
dered heiL  <  Shift. 


Hir  kirtill  was  of  scarlot  reid', 
Of  gold  ane  garland  of  hir  heid, 
DeooriU  with  enamelyne  : 
Belt  and  brochis  of  sUver  fyne. 
Of  yellow  taftais^  wes  hir  sark, 
Begaryit  all  with  browderit  wark, 
Richt  craftilie  with  gold  and  silk. 
Than,  said  the  ladie,  quhyte^  as  milk. 
Except  my  sark  nothing  I  crave. 
Let  thame  go  hence  with  all  the  lave. 
Quod  they  to  hir  be  Sanct  Fillane 
Of  this  ye  get  nathing  agane. 
Than,  said  the  squyer  courteslie, 
Gude  friendis  I  pray  you  hartfullie, 
Gif  ye  be  worthie  men  of  weir, 
Restoir)  to  hir  agane  hir  geir  ; 
Or  be  greit  Grod  that  all  has  wrocht,** 
That  spuilyie  sail  be  full  dere  bocht*. 
Quod"  they  to  him  we  thtf  defy. 
And  drew  their  swordis  hastily. 
And  straik  at  him  with  sa  greit  ire. 
That  from  his  harness  flew  the  fyre  : 
With  duntis"  sa  derfly^  on  him  dangp, 
That  he  was  never  in  sic  ane  thrangi  : 
Bot  he  him  manfuUie  defendit. 
And  with  ane  bolt  on  thame  he  bendit. 

And  when  he  saw  thay  wer  baith  slane, 
He  to  that  ladie  past  agane  : 
Quhare  scho  stude  nakit  on  the  bent% 
And  said,  tak  your  abuzlement*. 
And  scho  him  thankit  full  humillie, 
And  put  hir  claithis  on  speedilie. 
Than  Idssit  he  that  ladie  fair, 
And  tuik*  his  leif  of  hir  but  mair". 
Be  that  the  tabume  and  trumpet  blew. 
And  every  man  to  shipburd  drew. 
****** 

MBLDRUM*!   DUBL    WITH   THB    BNOLiaH  CHAMPION 
TALBAHT  

Then  clariouns  and  trumpets  blew. 

And  weiriours*  many  hither  drew  ; 

On  eviry  side  come*  mony  man 

To  behald  wha  the  battel  wan. 

The  field  was  in  the  meadow  green, 

Quhare  everie  man  micht  weil  be  seen  : 

The  heraldis  put  tham  sa  in  oixler. 

That  na  man  past  within  the  border, 

'  Red.  f  Adorned, 

h  Mr.  Chalmers  omiU  explaining  this  word  in  his  gloe- 
sary  to  Lyndsay.  [The  meaning  is  phiin  enough :  her 
sark  or  shirt  was  of  yellow  taflTeta.]    >  White.    J  Restore. 

k  Wrought         1  Bought.         » Quoth.         ■>  Strokes. 

o  Strongly.  P  Drove.  4  Throng,  trouble.  '  Grass,  or  field. 

•  Dress,  clothing.  «  Took  his  leave. 

"  Without  more  ado.         'Warriors.         •^Came. 
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Nor  preiasit*  to  com  within  the  green, 
Bot  hermldis  And  the  cunpioons  keen ; 
The  order  and  the  circomstanoe 
Wer  lang  to  put  in  remembrance. 
Quhen  thir  twa  nobill  men  of  weir 
Wer  weiU  accouterit  in  their  geir, 
And  in  thair  handis  strong  burdounisJ^, 
Than  trumpettis  blew  and  clariounis, 
And  heraldis  eryit  hie  on  hicht, 
Now  let  thame  go — God  ahaw*  the  richt. 
m        *****        m 

Than  tmrnpettiB  blew  triumphantly. 
And  ihay  twa  campiouns  eagerlie, 
They  spurrit  their  hors  with  speir  on  breist, 
Pertly  to  prief*  their  pith  they  preist**. 
That  round  rink-room^  was  at  utterance, 
Bot  Talbart's  hors  with  ane  mischance 
He  outterit**,  and  to  run  was  laith'  ; 
Quharof  Talbart  was  wonder  wraith'. 
The  Squyer  furth  his  rinkr  he  ran, 
Commendit  weill  with  every  man. 
And  him  discharget  of  his  speir 
HonesUie,  like  ane  man  of  weir. 
******* 

The  trenchouH*  of  the  Squyreis  speir 
Stak  still  into  Sir  Talbart's  geir  ; 
Than  everie  man  into  that  steid' 
Did  all  beleve  that  he  was  dede. 
The  Squyer  lap  richt  haistillie 
From  his  coursouri  deliverlie. 
And  to  Sir  Talbart  made  support. 
And  humillie^  did  him  comfort 
When  Talbart  saw  into  his  schield 
Ane  otter  in  ane  sUver  field. 
This  race,  said  he,  I  sair  may  rew, 
For  I  see  weill  my  dreame  was  true  ; 
Methocht  yon  otter  gart*  me  bleid, 
And  buir™  me  backwart  from  my  stcd  ; 
But  heir  I  vow  to  God  soveranc. 
That  I  sail  never  just"  agane. 
And  sweitliu  to  the  Squiyre  said, 
Thou  knawis<*  the  cunningP  that  we  made, 
Quhilk'i  of  us  twa  suld  tyne'  the  field. 
He  suld  baith  hors  and  armour  yield 
Till  him*  that  wan,  quhairfore  I  will 
My  hors  and  harness  geve  the  till. 
Then  said  the  Squyer,  courteouslie, 
Brother,  I  thank  you  hartfullic  ; 
Of  you,  forsooth,  nothing  I  crave, 
For  I  have  gotten  that  I  would  have. 

SQUYRKMKU>RUM,AFTRR  MANY  FORBION   KXPLOITR,  COMKh 
HOMB  AlVD  HAR  THR    POLLOWKNO   LOVK-ADVRNTfKK. 

Out  throw  the  land  then  sprang  the  fame. 
That  Squyer  Meldrum  was  come  hame. 
Quhen  they  heard  tell  how  he  debaitit^ 
With  every  man  ho  was  sa  treitct", 

<Prcffied.  7  Spears.  *  Shew.  » Prord.  •»  Tried, 
e  Conne-room.  <*  Swerved  from  the  course.  «  Loth. 
f  Wroth,  f  Course.  *>  Head  of  the  spear.  >  In  that  situation. 

>  Courser,    k  Humbly.    *  Made.     "  Ik»re.    ■  Joust. 

«  Thou  knowest.       P  Agreement  or  understanding. 

q  Which.    '  lioeo.     •  To  him.    « Fought.    «>  Entertained. 


That  quhen  he  travellit  throw  tlie  land. 
They  bankettit^  him  &a  hand  to  hand 
With  greit  solace,  till,  at  the  last, 
Out  throw  Stratheme  the  Squyer  past. 
And  as  it  did  approach  the  nicht, 
<  )f  ane  castell  he  gat  ane  sicht, 
Beside  ane  montane  in  ane  vale. 
And  then  eftir  his  greit  travaill^ 
He  purposit  him  to  repoise* 
Quhare  ilk  man  did  of  him  rejoia. 
Of  this  triumphant  pleasand  place 
Ane  lustie  lady^  was  maistr^, 
Quhais*  lord  was  dead  schort  time  befoir, 
Quhairthrow  her  dolour  wes  the  moir : 
Bot  yit  scho  tuik  some  comforting. 
To  heir  the  plesant  dulce  talking 
Of  this  young  Squiyer,  of  his  chance, 
And  how  it  fortunit  him  in  France. 
This  Squyer  and  the  ladie  gent* 
Did  wc»che,  and  then  to  supper  went : 
During  that  nicht  there  wes  nocht  ellis^ 
But  for  to  heir  of  his  novellis*^. 
Eneas,  quhen  he  fled  from  Troy, 
Did  not  Queue  Dido  greiter  joy  : 
******** 

The  wonderis  that  he  did  rehers, 
Were  langsum  for  to  put  in  vers, 
Of  quhilk  this  lady  did  rejois  : 
They  drank  and  s^ne^  went  to  repois, 
He  found  his  chahner*  well  arrayit 
With  domik'  work  on  bord  displa^'it : 
Of  venison  he  had  his  waillr, 
Gude  aquavitae,  w^'ne,  and  aill. 
With  nobill  confeittis,  bran,  and  geill*' 
And  swa  the  Squyer  fuir*  richt  weill. 
Sa  to  heir  mair  of  his  narration, 
The  ladie  cam  to  his  collation, 
Sa}'and  he  was  richt  welcum  hame, 
Grand-mercie,  then,  quod  he,  Madame! 
They  past  the  time  with  ches  and  tabill. 
For  he  to  everie  game  was  abill. 
Than  unto  bed  drew  everie  wicht ; 
To  chalmcr  went  this  ladie  bricht ; 
The  quilk  this  Squyer  did  convoy. 
Syne  till  his  bed  he  went  with  joy. 
That  nicht  he  sleepit^  never  ane  wink. 
But  still  did  on  the  ladie  think. 
Cupido,  with  his  fyrie  dart, 
Did  piers  him  sa  throwout  the  hart, 
Sa  all  that  nicht  he  did  but  mumit — 
Sum  t}'iiic  sat  up,  and  sum  tyme  tumit — 
Sichaud^,  with  raony  gant  and  grane. 
To  fair  Venus  makand  his  mane, 
Sayand',  fair  ladie,  what  may  tliis  mene, 
I  was  ane  free  man  lait™  yestreen, 
And  now  ane  cative  bound  and][thrall, 
For  ane  that  I  think  flowT  of  all. 


» Feasted.  w  ToiL  « Kepoae. 

r  Handsome,  pleaiwnt. 

«  \\'hoee.  •  Neat,  pretty.  *»  Else, 

c  News.  ♦*  Then.  «  Chainlior. 

'  Nspt  ry.         P  Choit'o.         *»  Jelly.         '  V»tv* 
i  s>lept.         ^  Sighing.         I  Saying.       ■»  Late 
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I  pray  God  sen  seho  knew  my  mynd, 
How  for  hir  saik  I  am  sa  pynd : 
Wald  God  I  had  been  yit  in  France, 
Or  I  had  hapnit  sic  mischance  ; 
To  be  subject  or  servitore 
Till  ane  quhiik  takes  of  me  na  cure. 
This  Utdie  ludgit "  nearhand  by, 
And  hard  the  Squyer  prively, 
With  dreidful  hart  makand  his  mane, 
With  monie  careful  gant  and  grane  <* ; 
Hir  hart  fulfillit  with  pitie, 
Thocht  scho  wald  haif  of  him  mercie, 
And  said,  howbeit  I  suld  be  slane. 
He  sail  have  lufe  for  lufe  agayne  : 
Wald  God  I  micht,  with  my  honour. 
Hare  him  to  be  my  paramour. 
This  was  the  mirrie  tyme  of  May, 
Quhen  this  fair  ladie,  freshe  and  gay, 
Start  up  to  take  the  hailsum  p  air, 
With  pantouns  ^  on  hir  feit  ane  pair, 
Airlie  into  ane  deir  morning, 
Befoir  fiur  Phoebus*  uprysing : 
Kirtill  alone,  withoutin  clok. 
And  saw  the  Squyen  door  unlok. 

•Lodged.       •Groan.       P  Wboleaome.       n  Slippers. 


She  slippit  in  or  evir  he  wist. 
And  feynitlie '  past  till  ane  kist, 
And  with  hir  keys  oppenit  the  lokkis. 
And  made  ■  hir  to  take  furth  ane  boxe, 
Bot  that  was  not  hir  errand  thare  : 
With  that  this  lustie  young  Squyar 
Saw  this  ladie  so  pleasantlie 
Com  to  his  chalmer  quyetlie. 
In  kirtill  of  fyne  damais  brown, 
Hir  golden  tresses  hingand  <  doun ; 
Hir  pappis  were  hard,  round,  and  quh}'te, 
Quhome  to  behold  was  greit  deieit ; 
Lyke  the  <quh}'te  lillie  was  her  lyre  *  ; 
Hir  hair  wes  like  the  reid  gold  weir  ; 
Hir  schankis  quhyte,  withouten  hoi8\ 
Quhareat  the  Squyar  did  rejois. 
And  said,  then,  now  yailye  quod  vailye  *, 
Upon  the  Udie  thow  mak  ane  sailye. 
Hir  courtlyke  kirtill  was  unlaist. 
And  sone  into  his  armis  hir  braist. 


'  Feigningly.  ■  Pretended. 

'  Hanging.  ■  Throat.        ▼  Uoee,  stockings. 

w  Happen  what  may. 


SIR    THOMAS    WYAT, 

[Bom,  150B.    Died,  Oct.  IMS.] 


Called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
son,  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Mary,  was 
bom  at  AQington  Castle,  in  Kent,  in  1503,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  married  early 
in  life,  and  was  still  earlier  distinguished  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII.  with  whom  his  interest 
and  &Tour  were  so  great  as  to  be  proverbial. 
His  person  was  majestic  and  beautiful,  his  visage 
(according  to  Surrey's  interesting  description) 
was  *•  stem  and  mild  : "  he  sung  and  played  the 
late  with  remarkable  sweetness,  spoke  foreign 
languages  with  grace  and  fluency,  and  possessed 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit.  At  the  death  of 
Wolsey  he  could  not  be  more  than  10  ;  yet  he  is 
sud  to  have  contributed  to  that  minister's  down- 
lall  by  a  humorous  story,  and  to  have  promoted 
the  reformation  by  a  seasonable  jest.  At  the 
coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn  he  officiated  for  his 
father  as  ewerer,  and  possibly  witnessed  the 
ceremony  not  with  the  most  festive  emotions,  as 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  secretly 
attached  to  the  royal  bride.  When  the  tragic 
end  of  that  princess  was  approaching,  one  of  the 
calumnies  circulated  against  her  was,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  had  confessed  having  had  an 
illicit  intimacy  with  her.  The  ^candal  was  cer- 
tainly false  ;  but  that  it  arose  from  a  tender 
psrtkUity  really  believed  to  exist  between  them. 


seems  to  be  no  overstrained  conjecture.  His 
poetical  mistress's  name  is  Anna  :  and  in  one  of 
his  sonnets  he  comphuns  of  being  obliged  to 
desist  from  the  pursuit  of  a  beloved  object,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  king's.  The  perusal 
of  his  poetry  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  queen^s 
last  consolations  in  prison.  A  tradition  of 
Wyat's  attachment  to  her  was  long  preserved 
in  his  family.  She  retained  his  sister  to  the  last 
about  her  person  ;  and  as  she  was  about  to  lay 
her  head  on  the  block,  gave  her  weeping  attend- 
ant a  small  prayer-book,  as  a  token  of  remem- 
brance, with  a  smile  of  which  the  sweetness  was 
not  effaced  by  the  horrora  of  approaching  death. 
What's  favour  at  court,  however,  continued 
undiminished ;  and  notwithstanding  a  quarrel 
with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  occasioned  his 
being  committed  to  Uie  Tower,  he  was,  imme- 
diately on  his  liberation,  appointed  to  a  command 
under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  army  that  was 
to  act  against  the  rebels.  He  was  also  knighted, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  made  high  sheriff  of 
Kent. 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  after 
the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  apparently  forgetting 
the  disgrace  of  his  aunt  in  tlie  sacrifice  of  her 
successor,  showed  a  more  conciliatory  disposition 
towards  EngUnd,  Wyat  was,  in  1537,  selected 
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to  go  as  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  court.  His 
situation  there  was  rendered  exceedingly  difficult, 
by  the  mutual  insincerity  of  the  negotiating 
powers,  and  by  his  religion,  which  exposed  him 
to  prejudice,  and  eren  at  one  time  to  danger  from 
the  Inquisition.  He  had  to  invest  Henry's 
bullying  romonstrances  with  the  graces  of  mode- 
rate diplomacy,  and  to  keep  terms  with  a 
bigoted  court  while  he  questioned  the  Pope's 
supremacy.  In  spite  of  those  obstacles,  the 
dignity  and  discernment  of  Wyat  gave  him  such 
weight  in  negotiation,  that  he  succeeded  in  ex- 
pelling from  Spain  his  master's  most  dreaded 
enemy.  Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  so  ill  received  at 
Madrid  that  the  haughty  legate  quitted  it  with 
indignation.  The  records  of  his  different  embas- 
sies exhibit  not  only  personal  activity  in  follow- 
ing the  Emperor  Charles  to  his  most  important 
interviews  with  Francis,  but  sagacity  in  fore- 
seeing consequences,  and  in  giving  advice  to  his 
own  sovereign.  Neither  the  dark  policy,  nor 
the  immoveable  countenance  of  Charles,  eluded 
his  penetration.  When  the  Emperor,  on  the 
death  of  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  offered  the 
King  of  England  the  Duchess  of  Biilan  in  mar- 
riage, Henry's  avidity  caught  at  the  offer  of  her 
duchy,  and  Heynes  and  Bonner  were  sent  out  to 
Spain  as  special  commissioners  on  the  business  ; 
but  it  fell  off,  as  Wyat  had  predicted,  from  the 
Spanish  monarch's  insincerity. 

Bonner,  who  had  done  no  good  to  the  English 
mission,  and  who  had  felt  himself  lowered  at  the 
Spanish  court  by  the  superior  ascendancy  of 
Wyat,  on  his  return  home  sought  to  indemnify 
himself  for  the  mortification,  by  calumniating  his 
late  colleague.  In  order  to  answer  those  calum- 
nies, Wyat  was  obliged  to  obtain  his  recal  from 
Spain ;  and  Bonner*s  charges,  on  being  investi- 
gated, fell  to  the  ground.  But  the  Emperor's 
journey  through  France  having  raised  another 
crisis  of  expectation,  Wyat  was  sent  out  once 
more  to  watch  the  motions  of  Charles,  and  to 
fathom  his  designs.     At  Blois  he  had  an  inter- 


view with  Francis,  and  another  with  the  £mperor, 
whose  friendship  for  the  king  of  Fnnoe  he  pro- 
nounced,/rom  all  that  he  observed^  to  be  insin- 
cere. ^He  is  constrained  (said  the  English 
ambassador)  to  come  to  a  show  of  friendship, 
meaning  to  make  him  a  mockery  when  he  has 
done."  When  events  are  made  familiar  to  us 
by  history,  we  are  perhaps  disposed  to  under, 
value  the  wisdom  that  foretold  them  ;  but  this 
much  is  clear,  that  if  Charles's  rival  had  been 
as  wise  as  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  Emperor 
would  not  have  made  a  mockery  of  Fxands. 
Wyat's  advice  to  his  own  sovereign  at  this 
period,  was  to  support  the  Duke  of  Qeves,  and 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  German  pro- 
testant  princes.  His  zeal  was  pnMsed  ;  but  the 
advice,  though  sanctioned  by  Cromwell,  was  not 
followed  by  Henry.  Warned  i»obably,  at  last, 
of  the  approaching  downfall  of  Cromwell,  he 
obtained  his  final  recal  from  Spain.  On  his 
return,  Bonner  had  sufficient  intereet  to  get  him 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  harshly 
treated  and  unfairly  tried,  but  was  neverthdess 
most  honourably  acquitted ;  and  Henry,  satisfied 
of  his  innocence,  made  him  considerable  dona- 
tions of  land.  Leland  informs  us,  that  about 
this  time  he  had  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war. 
The  sea  service  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  dis- 
tinct profession. 

Much  of  his  time,  however,  after  his  return 
to  England,  must  be  supposed,  from  his  writings, 
to  have  been  spent  at  his  paternal  seat  of  Ailing- 
ton,  in  study  and  rural  amusements.  From  that 
pleasant  retreat  he  was  summoned,  in  the  autnnm 
of  1542,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  meet  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  had  landed  at  Falmouth,  and 
to  conduct  him  from  thence  to  London.  In  his 
zeal  to  perform  this  duty  he  accidentally  over- 
heated himself  with  riding,  and  was  seized,  at 
Sherborne,  with  a  malignant  fever,  which  carried 
him  off,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year. 


ODE. 

THE  LOVER  COMPLAINETH   THE   UNK1NDXE88  OF   HIS  LOVE. 


Mr  lute,  awake  !  perform  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 
And  end  that  I  have  now  begun  ; 
For  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past, 
My  lute  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

As  to  be  heard  where  ear  is  none. 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  stone. 
My  song  may  pierce  her  heart  as  soon : 
Should  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moan  ! 
No,  no,  my  lute  !  for  I  have  done. 


The  rocks  do  not  so  cruelly 
Repulse  the  waves  continually,  *■ 

As  she  my  suit  and  affection  ; 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy ; 
Whereby  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Proud  of  the  spoil  that  thou  hast  got 
Of  simple  hearts,  thorough  Love's  shot. 
By  whom,  unkind !  thou  hast  them  woo; 
Think  not  he  hath  his  bow  forgot. 
Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 
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Vengeance  shall  fall  on  thy  disdain, 
That  mak'st  but  game  of  earnest  payne. 
Think  not  alone  under  the  sun, 
Unquit  the  cause  thy  lorers  plaine, 
Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

May  chance  thee  lye  withred  and  old, 
In  winter  nights  that  are  so  cold, 
Playning  in  vain  unto  the  moon  ; 
Thy  wishes  then  dare  not  be  told : 
Care  then  who  list  I  for  I  have  done. 

And  then  may  chaunce  thee  to  repent 
The  time  that  thou  hast  lost  and  spent, 
To  cause  thy  lovers  sigh  and  swoon  ; 
Then  shalt  thou  know  beauty  but  lent, 
And  wish  and  want,  as  I  have  done. 


Now  cease,  my  lute  !  this  is  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste. 
And  ended  is  that  I  begun  ; 
Now  is  this  song  both  sung  and  past : 
My  lute  !  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 


FROM  HIS  SONGS  AND   EPIGRAMa 

DBKBimON  or  8CJCH  A  ONK  AS  RB  WOVhD  LOVB. 


A  PACE  that  should  content  me  wondrous  well, 
Should  not  be  £ur,  but  lovely  to  behold 
With  gladsome  cheer,  all  grief  for  to  expell ; 
With  sober  looks  so  ^uld  I  that  it  should 
Speak  without  words,  such  words  as  none  can  tell ; 
The  tress  also  should  be  of  crisped  gold. 
With  wit  and  these,  might  chance  I  might  be  tied. 
And  knit  again  with  knot  that  should  not  slide. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

or   HM  RBTURN  mOM  SPAIN. 


TAOusyfiu^well!  that  westward  with  thy  streams 
Toms  up  the  grains  of  gold  already  tried ; 
For  I,  with  spur  and  sail,  go  seek  the  Thames, 
Gainward  the  sun  that  sheweth  her  wealthy  pride; 
And  to  the  town  which  Brutus  sought  by  dreams, 
Like  bended  moon,  doth  lend  her  lusty  side. 
My  king,  my  country,  1  seek  for  whom  I  live. 
Of  mighty  Jove  the  winds  for  this  me  give. 


FROM  HIS  ODES. 

Air   ■AUriST  SUIT  TO  HIS   UNKIND  MISTRKSB  ] 
rORSAKK  HTM. 

AifD  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus ! 
Say  nay  I  say  nay  I  for  shame  ! 
To  save  thee  from  the  blame 
Of  all  my  grief  and  grame. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus ! 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  I 


And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  t 
That  hath  lov'd  thee  so  long ! 
In  wealth  and  woe  among : 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus ! 
Say  nay  1  say  nay  T 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ! 
That  hath  given  thee  my  heart, 
Never  for  to  depart, 
Neither  for  pain  nor  smart. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus ! 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  I 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ! 
And  have  no  more  pity 
Of  him  that  loveth  thee  ; 
Alas  !  thy  cruelty  ! 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ! 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  ! 


TO  HIS  MISTRESa 

Forget  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant ; 
My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent. 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 
The  weary  life,  ye  know  since  whan. 
The  suit,  the  service,  none  tell  can  ; 
Forget  not  yet  I 

Foi^t  not  yet  the  great  assays, 
The  cruel  wrong,  the  scornful  ways, 
The  painful  patience  in  delays. 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not ! — Oh  !  forget  not  this. 
How  long  ago  hath  been,  and  is 
The  mind  that  never  meant  amiss, 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  then  thine  own  approved. 
The  which  so  long  hath  thee  so  loved, 
Whose  steadfast  faith  yet  never  moved, 
Forget  not  this ! 


HE  LAMENTETH  THAT  HE  HAD  EVER  CAUSE 
TO  DOUBT  HIS  LADYTS  FAITH. 

Deem  as  ye  list  upon  good  cause, 
I  may  or  think  of  this  or  that ; 
But  what  or  why  myself  best  knows. 
Whereby  I  think  and  fear  not 
But  thereunto  I  may  well  think 
The  doubtful  sentence  of  this  clause ; 
I  would  it  were  not  as  I  think  ; 
I  would  I  thought  it  were  not. 
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For  if  I  thought  it  were  not  so. 
Though  it  were  so,  it  griev'd  me  not ; 
Unto  my  thought  it  were  as  thd 
I  hearkened  though  I  hear  not. 
At  that  I  see  I  cannot  wink. 
Nor  from  my  thought  so  let  it  go  : 
I  would  it  were  not  as  I  think  ; 
I  would  I  thought  it  were  not 

Lo  !  how  my  thought  might  make  me  frr<>, 
Of  that  perchance  it  needs  not : 
Pcrcluinoe  none  doubt  the  dread  I  see  ; 
I  shrink  at  that  I  bear  not 


I 


But  in  my  heart  this  word  shall  sinky 
Until  the  proof  may  better  be  : 
I  would  it  were  not  as  I  think  ; 
I  would  I  thought  it  were  not. 

If  it  be  not,  shew  no  cause  why 
I  should  so  think,  then  care  I  not ; 
For  I  shall  so  myself  apply 
To  be  that  I  appear  not 
That  is,  as  one  that  shall  not  shrink 
To  be  your  own  until  I  die  ; 
And  if  that  be  not  as  I  think. 
Likewise  to  think  it  is  not. 
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Walpole,  Ellis,  and  Warton,  gravely  inform 
us  that  Lord  Surrey  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  Flodden,  a  victory  which  was  gained  before 
Lord  Surrey  was  bom.  The  mistakes  of  such 
writers  may  teach  charity  to  criticism.  Dr. 
Nott,  who  has  cleared  away  much  fable  and 
anachronism  from  the  noble  poet's  biography, 
supposes  that  he  was  bom  in  or  about  the  year 
1516,  and  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
of  which  university  he  was  afterwards  elected 
high  steward.  At  the  early  age  of  uxteen  he 
was  contracted  in  marriage  to  the  Lady  Frances 
Vere,  daughter  to  John  Earl  of  Oxford.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  afterwards  affianced  to 
Surrey's  sister.  It  was  customary-,  in  those 
times,  to  delay,  frequently  for  years,  the  con- 
summations of  such  juvenile  matches. ;  and  the 
writer  of  Lord  Surrey's  life,  already  mentioned, 
■gives  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  poet's 
residence  at  Windsor,  and  his  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Richmond,  so  tenderly  recorded  in  his 
verses,  took  place,  not  in  their  absolute  child- 
hood, as  has  been  generally  imagined,  but  imme- 
diately after  their  being  contracted  to  their 
respective  brides.  If  this  was  the  case,  the 
poet's  allusion  to 

The  secret  groves  which  oft  we  made  resound 
Of  pleasant  pLiint,  and  of  our  ladies'  praise. 

may  be  charitably  understood  as  only  recording 
the  aspirations  of  their  conjugal  impatience. 

Surrey's  marriage  was  consummated  in  1533. 
In  the  subsequent  year  he  sat  with  his  father,  as 
Earl  Marshal,  on  tlie  trial  of  his  kinswoman 
Anne  Boleyn.  Of  the  impression  which  that 
event  made  upon  his  mind,  there  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  eitlier  in  his  poetry,  or  in  tradition. 
His  grief  for  the  amiable  Richmond,  whom  he 
lost  soon  after,  is  more  satisfactorily  testified. 
It  is  about  this  period  that  the  fiction  of  Nash, 
unfaithfully  misapplied  as   reality  by  Anthony 


Wood*,  and  from  hun  copied,  by  iniiihikffj  by 
Walpole  and  Warton,  sends  the  poet  on  hiB 
romantic  tour  to  Italy,  as  the  knight  enrani  of 
the  fair  Geraldine.  There  is  no  proof,  however, 
that  Surrey  was  ever  in  Italy.  At  tlie  period  of 
his  imagined  errantry,  his  repeated  i^ipeamiee 
at  the  court  of  EngUtnd  can  be  aBoerteined  ;  and 
Greraldine,  if  she  was  a  daughter  of  tlie  Earl 
of  Kildare,  was  then  only  a  child  of  i 
oldt. 

That  Surrey  entertaine4  romantic  i 
for  the  fair  Geraldine,  seems,  however,  to  admit 
of  little  doubt ;  and  that  too  at  a  period  of  her 
youth  which  makes  his  honuige  rather  snrpriaiiig. 
The  fashion  of  the  age  sanctioned  sndi  eoorl- 
ships,  under  the  liberal  interpretation  of  their 
being  platonic.  Both  Sir  P.  Sydney  and  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  avowed  attachments  €t  this 
exalted  nature  to  married  ladies,  whose  reputa- 
tions were  never  sullied,  even  when  the  miatrees 
wept  openly  at  parting  from  her  admirer.  Of 
the  nature  of  Surrey's  attachment  we  may  conjec- 
ture what  we  please,  but  can  have  no  certain  test 
even  in  his  verses,  which  might  convey  either 
much  more  or  much  less  than  he  felt ;  and  how 
shall  we  search  in  the  graves  of  men  for  the 
shades  and  limits  of  passions  that  elude  oar  living 
observation ! 

*  Nash's  History  of  Jack  WUton. 
t  If  concurring  proofs  did  not  so  strongly  point  oat  hi> 
poetical  mistress  Geraldine  to  be  the  daughter  of  theBarl 
of  Kildare,  we  might  well  suspect,  from  the  date  of 
Surrey's  attachment,  that  the  olfjoot  of  his  praises  most 
have  been  some  other  person.  Geraldine,  when  he  de- 
clared his  devotion  to  her,  was  only  thirteen  yeare  of  age 
She  was  taken,  in  her  childhood,  under  the  protactkm  of 
the  court,  and  attended  the  Pricccse  Mary.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  she  married  Sir  Anthony  Wood,  a  man  of 
sixty,  and  after  his  death  accepted  the  Earl  of  Uneoln. 
From  Surrey's  verses  we  find  that  ehe  alighted  bis  ad- 
dreseee,  after  having  for  eome  time  enoounfed  than ; 
and  from  his  conduct  it  appeara  that  he  harried  into  war 
and  public  businees  in  order  to  torgei  her  IndlfllBraioa. 
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Towards  the  clo0e«of  1540,  Surrey  embarked 
in  pablic  business.  A  rupture  with  France 
being  anticipated,  be  was  sent  over  to  that  king- 
dom, with  Lord  Russell  and  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton,  to  see  that  everything  was  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence  within  the  English  pale.  He 
had  preriottsly  been  knighted  ;  and  had  jousted 
in  honour  of  Anne  of  Geres,  upon  her  marriage 
with  Heniy.  The  commission  did  not  detain 
him  long  in  France.  He  returned  to  England 
before  Christmas,  having  acquitted  himself 
entirely  to  the  king's  satisfaction.  In  the  next 
year,  1541,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been 
oerupied  in  his  literary  pursuits — ^|)erhaps  in  his 
tnmslation  of  Virgil.  England  was  then  at  peace 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  no  other  subse- 
qiient  year  of  Surrey's  life  could  his  actire  service 
have  allowed  him  leisure.  In  1542  he  received 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  followed  his  father 
in  the  expedition  of  that  year  into  Scotland, 
where  he  acquired  his  first  military  experience. 
Amidrt  these  early  distinctions  it  is  somewhat 
mortifying  to  find  him,  about  this  period,  twice 
mmmittfd  to  the  Fleet  prison  ;  on  one  occasion 
SB  aeeomit  of  a  private  quarrel,  on  another  for 
satiBg  meat  in  Lent,  and  for  breaking  the  win- 
dows of  the  citizens  of  London  with  stones  from 
This  was  a  strange  misdemeanour 
for  a  hero  and  a  man  of  letters.  His 
apology,  perhaps  as  curious  as  the  fact  itself, 
turns  the  action  only  into  quixotic  absurdity. 
His  motive,  he  said,  was  religious.  He  saw  the 
dtazens  sank  in  papal  corruption  of  manners, 
sod  he  wished  to  break  in  upon  their  guilty 
seereey  by  a  sudden  chastisement,  that  should 
Nmind  them  of  Divine  retribution ! 

The  war  with  France  called  him  into  more 
hoiMNirable  activity.  In  the  first  campaign  he 
joined  the  army  under  Sir  John  Wallop,  at  the 
aege  of  Landrecy  ;  and  in  the  second  and  larger 
expedition  he  went  as  marshal  of  the  army  of 
which  his  father  commanded  the  vanguard. 
The  siege  of  Montreuil  was  allotted  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  his  gallant  son  ;  but  their  opera- 
tioos  were  impeded  by  the  want  of  money, 
unmnnition,  and  artillery-,  supplies  most  pro. 
baUy  detained  from  reaching  them  by  the  iu- 
floenee  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  liad  long 
regarded  both  Surrey  and  his  father  with  a 
jealoos  eye.  In  these  disastrous  circumstances 
Surrey  seconded  the  duke's  efibrts  with  zeal  and 
tbiUty.  On  one  expedition  he  was  out  two  days 
and  two  nights,  spread  destruction  among  the 
leaooTDes  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  the  camp 
with  a  load  of  suppties,  and  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  nun.  In  a  bold  attempt  to  storm  the 
town  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  a  lodge- 
■eot  in  one  of  the  gates  ;  but  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  devoted 
bravery  of  lus  attendant  Clere,  who  received  a 
hart  in  reaeoing  him,  of  which  he  died  a  month 
altar.   Ob  the  report  of  the  Dauphin  of  France's 


approach  with  60,000  men,  the  English  made  an 
able  retreat,  of  which  Surrey  conducted  the 
movements  as  marshal  of  the  camp. 

He  returned  with  his  father  to  England,  but 
must  have  made  only  a  short  stay  at  home,  as 
we  find  him  soon  after  fighting  a  spirited  action 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne,  in  which  he 
chased  back  the  French  as  far  as  Montreuil. 
The  following  year  he  commanded  the  vanguard 
of  the  army  of  Boulogne,  and  finally  solicited 
and  obtained  the  government  of  that  pUce.  It 
was  then  nearly  defenceless  ;  the  breaches  unre- 
paired, the  fortifications  in  decay,  and  the  enemy, 
with  superior  numbers,  established  so  near  as  to 
be  able  to  command  the  harbour,  and  to  fire 
upon  the  lower  town.  Under  such  disadvan- 
tages, Surrey  entered  on  his  command,  and  drew 
up  and  sent  home  a  plan  of  alterations  in  the 
works,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  king,  and 
ordered  to  be  acted  upon.  Nor  were  his  efforts 
merely  defensive.  On  one  occasion  he  led  his 
men  into  the  enemy's  country  as  far  as  Samer- 
au-Bois,  which  he  destroyed,  and  returned  in 
safety  with  considerable  booty.  Afterwards, 
hearing  that  the  French  intended  to  revictual 
their  camp  at  Outreau,  he  compelled  them  to 
abandon  their  object,  pursued  them  as  far  as 
Hardilot,  and  was  only  prevented  from  gaining 
a  complete  victory  through  the  want  of  cavalry. 
But  his  plan  for  the  defence  of  Boulogne,  which, 
by  his  own  extant  memorial,  is  said  to  evince 
great  military  skill,  was  marred  by  the  issue  of 
one  unfortunate  sally.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
French  from  revictualling  a  fortress  that  menaced 
the  safety  of  Boulogne,  he  found  it  necessary, 
with  his  slender  forces,  to  risk  another  attack  at 
St.  Etienne.  His  cavalry  first  charged  and 
routed  those  of  the  French  :  the  foot,  which  he 
command^  in  person,  next  advanced,  and  the 
first  line,  consisting  chiefly  of  gentlemen  armed 
with  corselets,  behaved  gallantly,  but  the  second 
line,  in  coming  to  the  push  of  the  pike,  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  fled  back  to 
Boulogne,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their  com- 
mander to  rally  them.  Within  a  few  months 
after  tliiH  affair  he  was  recalled  to  England,  and 
Hertford  went  out  to  France  as  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant-general. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  loss  of 
this  action  was  the  pretext  for  his  recal,  or  the 
direct  cause  of  the  king's  vengeance,  by  which 
he  was  subsequently  destined  to  fall.  If  the 
faction  of  Hertford,  that  was  intriguing  against 
him  at  home,  ever  succeeded  in  fretting  the  king's 
humour  against  him,  by  turning  his  misfortune 
into  a  topic  of  blame,  Henry's  irritation  must 
have  passed  away,  as  we  find  Surrey  recalled, 
with  promises  of  being  replaced  in  his  command, 
(a  promise,  however,  which  ^as  basely  falsified,) 
and  again  appearing  at  court  in  an  honourable 
station.  But  the  event  of  his  recal  (though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  tokens 
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of  royal  displeasure)  certainly  contributed  in- 
directiy  to  his  ruin,  by  goading  his  proud  temper 
to  farther  hostilities  with  Hertford.  Surrey,  on 
his  return  to  EIngland,  spoke  of  his  enemy  witli  in- 
dignation and  menaces,  and  imprudently  expressed 
his  hopes  of  being  rerenged  in  a  succeeding 
reign.  His  words  were  reported,  probably  with 
exaggeration,  to  the  king,  and  occasioned  his 
being  sent,  for  some  time,  as  a  prisoner  to 
Windsor.  He  was  liberated,  however,  from 
thence,  and  again  made  his  appearance  at  court, 
unsuspicious  of  his  impending  ruin. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  personal  motives  that 
could  impel  Henry  to  wish  for  his  destruction. 
He  could  not  be  jealous  of  his  intentions  to  marry 
the  Princess  Mary — that  fable  is  disproved  by 
the  discovery  of  Surrey's  widow  having  survived 
him.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  king  dreaded  him 
as  an  enemy  to  the  Reformation,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  Protestant.  The 
natural  cruelty  of  Henry  seems  to  have  been  but 
an  instrument  in  the  designing  hands  of  Hert- 
ford, whose  ambition,  fear,and  jealousy,  prompted 
him  to  seek  the  destruction  of  Norfolk  and  his 
son.  His  measures  were  unhappily  aided  by  the 
vindictive  resentment  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk 


against  her  husband,  from  Vhom  she  had  been 
long  separated,  and  by  the  still  more  unaccount- 
able and  unnatural  hatred  of  the  Dacheas  of 
Richmond  against  her  own  brother.  Surrey  was 
arrested  on  the  12th  of  December,  1546,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  The  depoaitioiis  of 
witnesses  against  him,  whose  collective  testimony 
did  not  substantiate  even  a  legal  offence,  were 
transmitted  to  the  king's  judges  at  Norwidi,  and 
a  verdict  was  returned,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  indicted  for  high  treason.  We  are  not 
told  the  full  particulars  of  his  defence,  but  are 
only  generally  informed  that  it  was  acute  and 
spirited.  With  respect  to  the  main  accusation, 
of  his  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Confessor,  he 
proved  that  he  had  the  authority  of  the  henlds 
in  so  doing,  and  that  he  had  worn  them  himself 
in  the  king's  presence,  as  his  ancestors  had  worn 
them  in  tlie  presence  of  former  kings.  Notwith- 
standing his  manifest  innocence,  the  jury  was 
base  enough  to  find  him  guilty.  The  chancellor 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  him  ;  and  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  in  his  31st  year,  this  noble 
soldier  and  accomplished  poet  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hilL 


PRISONED  IN  WINDSOR.  HE  RECOUNTETH  HIS  PLEASURE  THERE  PASSED. 


So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas  I 
As  proud  Windsor !     Where  I  in  lust  and  joy, 
With  a  king's  son,  my  childish  years  did  pass, 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sons  of  Troy  ; 
Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour. 
The  large  green  courts,  where  we  were  wont  to  rove. 
With  eyes  upcast  unto  the  maiden's  tower. 
And  easy  sighs,  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue. 
The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight ; 
With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  rue, 
When  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right 
The  palm  play*,  where  dcsported''  for  the  game, 
With  dazed  eyes  oft  we,  by  gleams  of  love, 
Have  missed  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame. 
To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above. 
The  gravell'd  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm, 
On  foaming  horse  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts ; 
With  cheer  as  though  one  should  another  whelm. 
Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts. 
With  silver  drops  the  meads  yet  spread  for  ruth  ; 
In  active  games  of  nimbleness  and  strength. 
Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  youth. 
Our  tender  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length. 
The  secret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 
Of  pleasant  phunt,  and  of  our  ladies*  praise  ; 
Recording  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  found. 
What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays. 


*  Tennis-court. 


»>  Stript. 


The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green ; 
With  reins  avail'd',  and  swift  ybreathed  horse. 
With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  bUsts  between. 
Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 
The  void  walls  eke  that  harbour'd  us  each  night : 
Wherewith,  alas  !  revive  within  my  breast 
The  sweet  accord,  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight ; 
The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest ; 
The  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  such  trust; 
The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play  ; 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just. 
Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  nights  away. 
And  with  this  thought  the  blood  forsakes  the 

face; 
The  tears  berain  my  checks  of  deadly  hue  : 
The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas  I 
Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew  : 
O  place  of  bliss  !  renewer  of  my  woes  I 
Give  me  account,  where  is  my  noble  fere't 
Whom    in    thy    walls    thou    didst  each    night 

enclose ; 
To  other  lief  ^ :  but  unto  me  most  dear. 
Echo,  alas  !  that  doth  my  sorrow  rue. 
Returns  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint. 
Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew. 
In  prison  pine,  with  bondage  and  restraint : 
And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  grief. 
To  banish  the  less,  I  find  my  chief  relief. 


c  Shortened.         *  Companion. 
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DBBCRlPnON  OF  SPRING. 

Thb  Boote'  seMon,  that  bad  and  bloom  forth 

brings. 
With  green  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale, 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings  ; 
The  turtle  to  her  makes  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  oome,  for  ereiy  spray  now  springs. 
The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale  ; 
Hie  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he 
The  fishes  fleet  with  new  repaired  scale  ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings ; 
The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  small ; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings^  ; 
Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flower's  bale'. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 


ff  Mate. 

'  Dettruction. 


>  Mingles. 


HOW  EACH  THING,  SAVE  THE  LOVER  IN  SPRING. 
REVIVETH  TO  PLEASURE. 

Whbn  Windsor  walls  sustained  my  wearied  aim ; 
My  hand  my  chin,  to  ease  my  restless  head  ; 
The  pleasant  plot  revested  green  with  warm  ; 
The  blossom'd  boughs  with  lusty  ver  yspread ; 
The  flower'd  meads,  the  wedded  birds  so  hUe 
Mine  eyes  discover  ;  and  to  my  miiid  resort 
The  jolly  woes,  the  hateless  short  debate, 
The  rakehall  ^  life  that  longs  to  love's  disport 
Wherewith,  aks  !  the  heavy  charge  of  care 
Heap'd  in  my  breast,  breaks  forth  against  my  will 
In  smoky  sighs  that  overcast  the  air. 
My  vapour'd  eye  such  dreary  tears  distil. 
The  tender  green  they  quicken  where  they  fall ; 
And  I  half  bend  to  throw  me  down  withal. 

It  CareletB.— Rakil.  or  nkle,  beema  synonyinous  with 
reokleas. 


LORD    YAUX. 


[0i«d,  IM0?J 


It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  Lord  Vaux, 
the  poet,  was  not  Nicholas  the  first  peer,  but 
Thomas,  the  second  baron  of  that  name.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  attended  Cardinal  Wolsey  on 
his  embassy  to  Francis  the  First  He  received 
the  order  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  was  for  some  time  Captain  of  the 
iilaod  of  Jersey.    A  considerable  number  of  his 


pieces  are  found  in  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  De- 
vices. Mr.  Park  ■  has  noticed  a  passage  in  the 
prose  prologue  to  Sackvillc*8  Introduction  to  the 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  tlutt  Lord  Vaux  had 
undertaken  to  complete  the  history  of  King  Ed- 
ward's two  sons  who  were  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  but  that  it  does  not  appear  he  ever 
executed  his  intention. 


UPON    HIS   WHITE   HAIRS. 

FROM  THE  AGED  LOVER'S  RENUNCTATION  OF  LOVE. 


Thbsk  hairs  of  age  are  messengers 
Whidi  bid  me  fast  repent  and  pray  ; 
They  be  of  death  the  harbingers, 
That  doth  prepare  and  dress  the  way  : 
Wherefore  I  joy  that  you  may  see 
Upon  my  head  such  hairs  to  be. 

They  be  the  lines  that  lead  the  length 
How  far  my  race  was  for  to  run  ; 
They  say  my  youth  ia  fled  with  strength. 
And  how  old  age  is  well  begun  ; 
The  which  I  feel,  and  you  may  see 
Such  lines  upon  my  h^  to  be. 


They  be  the  strings  of  sober  sound. 
Whose  music  is  harmonical; 
Their  tunes  dechire  a  time  from  ground 
I  came,  and  how  thereto  I  shall : 
Wherefore  I  love  that  you  may  see 
Upon  my  head  such  hairs  to  be. 

God  grant  to  those  that  white  Kairs  have, 
No  worse  them  take  than  I  have  meant ; 
That  after  they  be  laid  in  grave. 
Their  souls  may  joy  their  lives  well  spent. 
God  grant,  likewise,  that  you  may  sec 
Upon  my  head  such  hairs  to  be. 

■  In  bin  edition  of  Walpoie's  Royal  and  Noble  AutHorA. 


RICHARD    EDWARDS 


[Born,  1588.    Died.  1366.] 


Was  a  principal  contributor  to  the  Paradise 
of  Dainty  Devices,  and  one  of  our  earliest  dra- 
matic authors.  He  wrote  two  comedies,  one 
entitled  Damon  and  Pythias,  the  other  Palamon 
and  Arcite,  both  of  which  were  acted  before 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Besides  his  regular  dramas, 
he  appears  to  have  contrived  masques,  and  to 
have  written  verses  for  pageants ;  and  is  described 
as  having  been  the  first  fiddle,  the  most  fashion- 


able sonneteer,  and  the  most  £ftoetioiiB  mimic  of 
the  court.  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
he  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  chapel,  and 
master  of  the  children  there,  having  the  character 
of  an  excellent  musician.  His  pleasing  little 
poem,  the  Amantium  Ira,  has  been  so  often  re- 
printed, that,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  I  have 
selected  another  specimen  of  his  simplicity. 


HE   REQUE8TETH  SOME  FRIENDLY  COMPORT,  AFFIRMING  HIS  CONSTANCY. 


The  mountains  high,  whose  lofty  tops  do  meet 

the  haughty  sky  ; 
The  craggy  rock,  that  to  the  sea  free  passage  doth 

deny  ; 
The  aged  oak,  that  doth  resist  the  force  of  blns- 

tring  blast ; 
The  pleasant  herb,  that  everywhere  a  pleasant 

smell  doth  cast ; 
The  lion's  force,  whose  courage  stout  declares  a 

prince-like  might  ; 
The  eagle,  that  for  worthiness  is  bom  of  kings  in 

fight. 

Then  these,  I  say,  and  thousands  more,  by  tract 

of  time  decay, 
And,  like  to  tinie,  do  quite  consume,  and  fade 

from  form  to  clay  ; 
But  my  true  heart  and  service  vow'd  shall  last 

time  out  of  mind. 
And  still  remain  as  thine  by  doom,  as  Cupid  hatK 

assigned ; 


My  faith,  lo  here  !  I  vow  to  thee,  my  troth  thou 

know*st  too  well ; 
My  goods,  my  friends,  my  life,  is  thine ;  what 

need  I  more  to  tell  ! 
I  am  not  mine,  but  thine  ;  I  vow  thy  bests  I  will 

obey. 
And  serve  thee  as  a  servant  ought,  in  pleasing  if 

I  may  ; 
And  sith  I  have  no  flying  wings,  to  serve  thee  as 

I  wish, 
Ne  fins  to  cut  the  silver  streams,  as  dotli  the 

.     gliding  fish  ; 
Wherefore  leave   now  forgetfulness,  and  send 

again  to  me. 
And  strain  thy  azure  veins  to  write,  that  I  may 

greeting  see. 
And  thus  farewell !  more  dear  to  me  than  chiefest 

friend  I  have. 
Whose  love  in  heart  I  mind  to  shrine,  till  Death 

his  fee  do  crave. 


WILLIAM    HUNNIS 


Was  a  gentleman  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  Chapel, 
and  afterwards  master  of  the  boys  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Chapel.  He  translated  the  Psalms, 
and  was  author  of  a  "  Hive  of  Honey,"  a  "  Hand- 


ful of  Honeysuckle,"  and  other  godly  works. 
He  died  in  1568.  Hunnis  was  also  a  writer  of 
Interludes. — See  Collier's  Annals  of  tks  Siape, 
vol.  i.,  p.  235. 


THE  LOVE   THAT   IS  REQUITED  \VITH  DISDAIN. 


In  search  of  things  that  secret  are  my  mated  |  The  bending  brow  of  prince's  face,  to  wrath  that 

muse  began,  i  doth  attend. 

What  it  might  be  molested  most  the  head  and  \  Or  want  of  parents,  wife,  or  child,  or  loss  of 

mind  of  man  ;  faithful  friend  ; 
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The  FOAring  of  the  cannon  shot,  that  makes  the 

piece  to  shake, 
Or  terror,  such  as  mighty  Jove  from  heaven 

above  can  make: 
AU  these,  in  fine,  may  not  compare,  experience 

so  doth  prove. 
Unto  the  torments,  sharp  and  strange,  of  such  as 

be  in  love. 
Love  looks  aloft,  and  huighs  to  scorn  all  such  as 

griefr  annoy. 


Thus  Love,  as  victor  of  the  field,  triUmphs  above 

the  vest, 
And  joys  to  see  his  subjects  lie  with  living  death 

in  breast ; 
But  dire  Disdain  lets  drive  a  shaft,  and  galls  this 

bragging  fool, 
He  plucks  his  plumes,  unbends  his  bow,  and  sets 

him  new  to  school ; 
Whereby  this  boy  that  bragged  late,  as  conqueror 

over  all, 


The  more  extreme  their  passions  be,  the  greater     Now  yields  himself  unto  Disdain,  his  vassal  and 
it  his  joy ;  I  his  thraU. 


THOMAS    SACKVILLE, 

BARON  BUCKHURST,  AND  EARL  OF  DORSET, 

[Bon^iaso.    Di*d,  April  19,  lOOe.] 


Was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  add  was 
bom  at  Withyam,  in  Sussex,  in  1536.  He  was 
educated  at  both  universities,  and  enjoyed  an 
early  reputation  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  English 
poebry.  While  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
bs  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  which  was 
played  by  the  young  students,  as  a  part  of  a 
Christmas  entertainment,  and  afterwards  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  in  1561.  In  a 
subsequent  edition  of  this  piece  it  was  entitled 
the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  assisted  in  the  composition  of  it  by 
Thomas  Norton ;  but  to  what  extent  does  not 
ippear.  T.  Warton  disputes  the  fact  of  his  being 
at  all  indebted  to  Norton.  The  merit  of  the 
pieoe  does  not  render  the  question  of  much 
importance.  This  tragedy  and  his  contribution 
of  the  Induction  and  Legend  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  the  **  Mirror  for  Magistrates*,'' 

*  The  "  Mirror  for  Ma^riatrates**  was  intended  to  cele- 
brate the  chief  unfortunate  perbonages  in  English  history, 
in  a  series  of  poetical  legends  spoken  by  the  characters 
themselves,  with  epilogues  interspersed  to  connect  the 
stories,  in  imitation  of  Boccaccio's  Fall  of  Princes, 
whieh  had  heen  translated  by  Lydgate.  The  historian 
of  English  poetry  ascribes  the  plan  of  this  work  to  Sack- 
Tflle^  and  seems  to  have  supposed  that  his  Induction  and 
hffsod  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham  appeared  in  the 
irst  edition :  but  Sir  E.  Brydges  has  shown  that  it  was 
not  vitil  the  second  edition  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates 
that  SMkTiUe's  contribution  was  published,  via.  in  1563. 
Baldwin  and  Ferrers  were  the  authors  of  the  first  edi- 
tioQ.  in  1&S9.  Iliggins,  Phayer,  Cbarchyard.  and  a  crowd 
of  inferior  versifiers,  contributed  successive  legends,  not 
ermflning  themselves  to  English  history,  'but  treating 
the  reader  with  the  lamentations  of  Geta  and  Caracalla, 
Braoniia,  dtc.  ice.  till  the  improvement  of  the  drama 
■■petseded  those  dreary  monologues,  by  giving  heroic 
history  a  more  engaging  air.  Backville's  contribution  to 
**  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  is  the  only  part  of  it 
that  is  tolerable.  It  is  obwirvable  that  his  plan  differs 
msferlally  from  that  of  the  other  oontributonk    He  lays 


compose  the  poetical  history  of  Sackville's  life. 
The  rest  of  it  was  political.  He  had  been  elected 
to  parliament  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Six  years 
afterwards,  in  the  same  year  that  his  Induction 
and  legend  of  Buckingham  were  published,  he 
went  abroad  on  his  travels,  and  was,  for  some 
reason  that  is  not  mentioned,  confined,  for  a  time, 
as  a  prisoner  at  Rome  ;  but  he  returned  home, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1566,  and  was  soon 
after  promoted  to  the  title  of  Baron  Buckhurst 
Having  entered  at  first  with  rather  too  much 
prodigality  on  the  enjo^-ment  of  his  patrimony, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  indig- 
nity of  being  kept  in  waiting  by  an  alderman, 
from  whom  he  was  borrowing  money,  and  to 
have  made  a  resolution  of  economy,  ^m  which 
he  never  departed.  The  queen  employed  him, 
in  the  fdurteenth  year  of  her  reign,  in  an  em- 
bassy to  Charles  IX.  of  France.  In  1587  he  went 
as  ambassador  to  the  United  Provinces,  upon 
their  complaint  against  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ; 
but,  though  he  performed  his  trust  with  inte- 
grity, the  favourite  had  sufficient  influence  to  get 
him  recalled  ;  and  on  his  return,  he  was  ordered 
to  confinement  in  his  own  house,  for  nine  or  ten 
months.  On  Leicester's  death,  however,  he  was 
immediately  reinstated  in  royal  favour,  and  was 
made  knight  of  the  garter,  and  chancellor  of 
Oxford.  On  the  death  of  Burleigh  he  became 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England.  At  Queen 
Elizabeth's  demise  he  was  one  of  the  privy  coun- 
cillors on  whom  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom devolved,  and  he  concurred  in  proclaiming 


the  scene,  like  Dante,  in  Hell,  and  makes  his  characters 
relate  their  history  at  the  gates  of  Elysium,  under  the 
guidance  of  Sorrow  ^hile  the  authors  of  the  other  Isolds 
are  generally  contented  with  simply  dreaming  of  the 
unfortunate  personages,  and,  by  going  to  sleep,  offer  a 
powerful  inducement  to  follow  their  example. 
a  9 
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King  James.  The  new  sovereign  confirmed  him 
in  the  office  of  high  treasurer  by  a  patent  for 
life,  and  on  all  occasions  consulted  him  with  con- 
fidence. In  March  1604,  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Dorset  He  died  suddenly  [1608]  at  the  council 
table,  in  consequence  of  a  dropsy  on  the  brain. 
Few  ministers,  as  Lord  Orford  remarks,  have 
left  behind  them  so  unblemished  a  character. 
His  fiimily  considered  his  memory  so  inyulner- 
able,  that  when  some  partial  aspersions  were 
thrown  upon  it,  (ifter  his  death,  they  disdained  to 
answer  them.  He  carried  taste  and  elegance 
eren  into  his  formal  political  functions,  and  for 
his  eloquence  was  styled  the  bell  of  the  Star 


Chamber.  As  a  poet,  his  attempt  to  unite  alle- 
gory with  heroic  narrative,  and  his  giving  our 
language  its  earliest  regular  tragedy,  evince  the 
views  and  enterprise  of  no  ordinary  mind  ;  but, 
though  the  induction  to  the  Mirror  for  Magiatrmtea 
displays  some  potent  sketches,  it  bears  the  com- 
plexion of  a  saturnine  genius,  and  resembles  a 
bold  and  gloomy  landscape  on  which  the  sun 
never  shines.  As  to  Grorboduc,  it  is  a  piece  of 
monotonous  recitals,  and  cold  and  heavy  aeea- 
mulation  of  incidents.  As  an  imitation  of  daasical 
tragedy  it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in  being 
without  even  the  unities  of  place  and  time,  to 
circumscribe  its  dulneas. 


FROM  SACKVILLE'S  INDUCTION  TO  THE   COMPLAINT  OP  HENRY,  DUKE 
OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


The  wrathful  Winter,  'preaching  on  apace, 
With  blustering  blasts  had  all  ybared  the  treen, 
And  old  Satumus,  with  his  frosty  face, 
With  chilling  cold  had  pierced  the  tender  green; 
The  mantles  rent  wherein  enwrapped  been 
The  gladsome  groves  that  now  Uy  overthrown. 
The  tapets  torn,  and  every  tree  down  blown. 

The  soil  that  erst  so  seemly  was  to  seen, 

Was  all  despoiled  of  her  beauty's  hue  ; 

And  soote»  fresh  flow'rs,  wherewith  the  Summer's 

Queen 
Had  clad  the  earth,  now  Boreas  blasts  down  blew  ; 
And  small  fowls,  flocking,  in  their  song  did  rue 
The  Winter's  wrath,  wherewith  each  thing  defaced 
In  woeful  wise  bewaiPd  the  Summer  past. 

Hawthorn  had  lost  his  motley  livery, 

The  naked  twigs  were  shivering  all  for  cold, 

And  droppibg  down  the  tears  abundantly  ; 

Each  thing,  methought,  with  weeping  eye  me  told 

The  cruel  season,  bidding  me  withhold  ' 

Myself  within  ;  for  I  was  gotten  out 

Into  the  fields,  whereas  I  walk'd  about. 

When  lo,  the  Night  with  misty  mantles  spread, 
Gan  dark  the  day,  and  dim  the  azure  skies  ; 
And  Venus  in  her  message  Hermes  sped 
To  bloody  Mars,  to  wile  him  not  to  rise. 
While  she  herself  approach 'd  in  speedy  wise  ; 
And  Virgo  hidmg  her  disdainful  breast. 
With  Thetis  now  had  laid  her  down  to  rest. 


And  pale  Cynthea,  with  her  borrow'd  light. 
Beginning  to  supply  her  brother's  place. 
Was  past  the  noon  steed  six  degrees  in  sight, 
When  sparkling  stars  amid  the  Heaven's  face, 
With  twinkling  light  shone  on  the  Earth  apace, 
That  while  they  brought  about  tlie  Nightes  chair, 
The  dark  had  dimmM  the  day  ere  I  was  wai-e. 
•fcJweet. 


And  sorrowing  I  to  see  the  Summer  flowersy 
The  lively  green,  the  lusty  leas  forlorn  ; 
The  sturdy  trees  so  shatter'd  with  the  showers, 
The  fields  so  fade  that  flourish'd  so  beforne  ; 
It  taught  me  well  all  earthly  things  be  bonM 
To  die  the  death,  for  nought  long  time  may  last ; 
The  Summer*B  beauty  yields  to  Winter's  blast. 

Then  looking  upward  to  the  Heaven's  leams^ 
With  Nighte's  stars  thick  powder'd  every  where, 
Which  erst  so  glistened  with  the  golden  streams, 
That  cheerful  Phoebus  spread  down  from  bis 

sphere, 
Beholding  dark  oppressmg  day  so  near  ; 
The  sudden  sight  reduced  to  my  mind 
The  sundry  changes  that  in  earth  we  find. 

That  musing  on  this  worldly  wealth  in  thought^ 
Which  comes  and  goes  more  faster  than  we  see 
The  fleckering  flame  that  with  the  fire  is  wronghty 
My  busy  mind  presented  unto  me 
Such  fall  of  Peers  as  in  this  realm  had  be*^. 
That  oft  I  wish'd  some  would  their  woes  descrive. 
To  warn  the  rest  whom  fortune  left  alive. 

And  strait  forth-stalking  with  redoubled  pace, 
For  that  I  saw  the  Night  draw  on  so  finst, 
In  black  all  clad,  there  fell  before  my  face 
A  piteous  wight,  whom  Woe  had  all  forewaste, 
Forth  from  her  eyen  the  chrystal  tears  out  brast. 
And  sighing  sore,  her  hands  she  wrung  and  fold. 
Tare  all  her  hair,  that  ruth  was  to  behold. 

Her  body  small,  forewither'd  and  forespent, 
As  is  the  stalk  that  Summer's  drought  oppress'd  ; 
Her  wcalked  face  with  woeful  tears  besprent, 
Her  colour  pale,  and  as  it  seem'd  her  best ; 
In  woe  and  plaint  reposed  was  her  rest ; 
And  as  the  stone  that  drops  of  water  wears. 
So  dented  was  her  cheek  with  fall  of  tean. 

bWecn. 
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■ORROW  THBir  ADDimSBS  TRB  FOET. 

For  forth  she  paced  in  her  fearful  tale  : 

**  Come,  come/'  quoth  she,  <*  and  see  what  I  shall 

shew  ; 
Come,  hear  the  plaining  and  the  bitter  bale 
Of  worthy  men  by  Fortune  overthrow : 
Come  thou,  and  see  them  rewing  all  in  row, 
They  were  but  shades  that  erst  in  mind  thou  roird, 
Coiiie,eome  with  me,thiue  eyes  shall  them  behold/' 

And  with  these  words,  as  I  upraised  stood, 

And  *gan  to  follow  her  that  strait  forth  paced, 

Ere  I  was  ware,  into  a  desart  wood 

We  now  were  come,  where,  hand  in  hand  embraced, 

She  led  the  way,  and  through  the  thick  so  traced, 

As,  but  I  had  been  guided  by  her  might. 

It  was  no  way  for  any  mortal  wight. 


AIXBOOSICAL  PBRSOKAOSS  DBSCRIBKD  IN  HKLL. 

*'  And  first  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  Hell 

!  Sat  deep  Remorse  of  Conscience,  all  besprent 

,  With  tears  ;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 

;,  Her  wretehedness,  and  cursing  never  stent^^ 

'  To  sob  and  sigh  ;  but  ever  thus  lament 

I  With  thoughtful  care,  as  she  that  all  in  vain 

II  Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain^ 

Her  eyes  unstedfast,  rolling  here  and  there, 
Whirl'd  on  each  place,  as  place  that  vengeance 

brought. 
So  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear, 
Toes'd  and  toimented  by  the  tedious  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought : 
With  dreadful  cheer  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky, 
Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next  saw  we  Dread,  all  trembling  how  he  shook, 
With  foot  uncertain  proffer'd  here  and  there  ; 
Bennmm'd  of  speech,  and  with  a  ghastly  look, 
Searefa*d  every  place,  all  pale  and  dead  for  fear  ; 
His  cap  upborn  with  staring  of  his  hair, 
Stoyn'd'  and  amazed  at  his  shade  for  dread. 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

'    And  next  within  the  entry  of  this  lake 
Sat  feU  Bevenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  tor  ire. 
Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take, 

I    Never  in  rest  till  she  have  her  desire  ; 

I    But  frets  within  so  far  forth  with  the  fire 
Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  death,  or  venged  by  death  to  be. 

I    When  fell  Revenge,  with  bloody  foul  pretence, 
I    Had  shew'd  herself,  as  next  in  order  set. 

With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence, 
:    TO!  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met, 
t    When  from  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet% 
Rewing,  ah» !  u|)on  the  woeful  plight 
Of  Misery,  that  next  appeared  in  sight. 


*  AftoDlahed. 


<  Fetched. 


His  face  was  lean  and  some-deal  pined  away, 
And  eke  his  handes  consumed  to  the  bone, 
But  what  his  body  was  I  cannot  say  ; 
For  on  his  carcass  raii)tent  had  he  none. 
Save  clouts  and  patches,  pieced  one  by  one  ; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast. 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree  ; 
Unless  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share. 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he, 
As  on  the  which  full  daintily  would  he  fare. 
His  drink  the  running  stream,  his  cup  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closed,  his  bed  the  hard  cold  ground ; 
To  this  poor  life  was  Misery  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state,  when  we  had  well  beheld 

With  tender  ruth  on  him  and  on  his  feres'. 

In  thoughtful  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held, 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears, 

Of  greedy  Care,  still  brushing  up  the  brerestf. 

His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deep  dented  in. 

With  tawed  hands  and  hard  ytanned  skin. 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  had  begun 

To  spread  his  light,  even  peeping  in  our  eyes, 

When  he  is  up  and  to  his  work  yrun  ; 

And  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise. 

And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 

The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while, 

But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin^of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  very  corps,  save  yiekiing  forth  a  breath  ; 
Small  keep  took  he  whom  Fortune  frowned  on. 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown  :  but  as  a  living  death. 
So  dead,  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath. 

The  body's  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart. 

The  travail's  ease,  the  still  night's  fere  was  he  ; 

And  of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  part, 

Reever  of  sight,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 

Things  oft  that  tide^,  and  oft  that  never  be  ; 

Without  respect  esteeming  equally 

King  Croesus'  pomp,  and  Irus'  poverty. 

And  next  in  order  sad  Old  Age  we  found, 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind  ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground. 
As  on  the  pUce  where  Nature  him  assign'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  entwined 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life. 

Crook'd-back*dhewas,tooth-shaken,andblear-eyed, 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  Ume  bones  that  rattled  by  his  side, 
His  scalp  all  pill'd  ^  and  he  with  eld  forlore. 
His  wither'd  fist  still  knocking  at  Death's  door ; 
Trembling  and  drivling  as  he  draws  his  breath. 
For  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 


'  Companiima.        r  Briars.        ^  Happen.        *  Bare. 


GEORGE    GASCOIGNE 


[Bora.  IsaA.    Died,  1677.] 


Was  bom  in  1536*,  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Elssex,  was  bred  at  Cambridge,  and  entered  at 
Gray's-Inn ;  but  being  disinherited  by  his  father 
for  extrayagance,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and 
obtained  a  conunission  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  A  quarrel  with  his  Colonel .  retarded 
his  promotion  in  that  service  ;  and  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  A  lady  at  the  Hague  (the  town  being  then 
in  the  enemy's  possession)  sent  him  a  letter,  which 
was  intercepted  in  the  camp,  and  a  report  against 
his  loyalty  was  made  by  those  who  had  seized  it. 
Gasooigne  immediately  laid  the  affair  before  the 
Prince,  who  saw  through  the  design  of  his  ac- 
cusers, and  gave  him  a  passport  for  visiting  his 
female  friend.  At  the  siege  of  Middleburgh  he 
displayed  so  much  bravery,  that  the  Prince  re- 
warded him  with  300  gilders  above  his  pay ;  but 
he  was  soon  after  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  having  spent  four  months  in  captivity,  re- 


turned to  England,  and  resided  generally  at 
Walthamstow.  In  1575  he  accompanied  Qneoi 
Elizabeth  in  one  of  her  stately  progresses,  and 
wrote  for  her  amusement  a  mask,  entitled  the 
Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth  Castle.  He  is 
generally  said  to  have  died  at  Stamford,  in  1578; 
but  the  registers  of  that  place  have  been  searched 
in  vain  for  his  name,  by  the  writer  of  an  article 
in  the  Censura  Literariaf ,  who  has  corrected 
some  mistakes  in  former  accounts  of  him.  It  b 
not  probable,  however,  that  he  lived  long  after 
1576,  as,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  appears  that,  in  that  year,  he  com- 
plains of  his  infirmities,  and  nothing  afterwards 
came  from  his  pen. 

Gascoigne  was  one  of  the  earliest  contributors 
to  our  drama.  He  wrote  The  Supposes,  a 
comedy,  translated  from  Ariosto,  and  Jocasta, 
a  tragedy  from  Euripides,  with  some  other 
pieces. 


THE  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  A  LOVER. 


At  Beauty's  bar  as  I  did  stand. 

When  FalM  Stuped  accused  me, 

Greorge,  quoth  the  Judge,  hold  up  thy  hand. 

Thou  art  arraign'd  of  Flattery  ; 

TeU,  therefore,  how  wilt  thou  be  tried. 

Whose  judgment  thou  wilt  here  abide ! 

My  lord,  quod  I,  this  lady  here. 
Whom  I  esteem  above  the  rest. 
Doth  know  my  guilt,  if  any  were  ; 
Wherefore  her  doom  doth  please  me  best 
Let  her  be  judge  and  juror  both. 
To  try  me  guiltless  by  mine  oath. 

Quoth  Beauty,  No,  it  fitteth  not' 
A  prince  herself  to  judge  the  cause  ; 
Will  is  our  justice,  well  ye  wot. 
Appointed  to  discuss  our  laws  ; 
If  you  will  guiltless  seem  to  go, 
God  and  your  country  quit  you  so. 


*  Mr.  Ellis  conjectures  that  be  was  bora  much 
earlier. 

t  Cens.  Lit  vol.  L  p.  100.  [Gasooigne  died  at  Stamford 
on  the  7th  of  October,  I577-— See  Cohi.itR*s  Annalt,  yoL  i. 
pwl92.] 


Then  Craft  the  crier  called  a  quest. 
Of  whom  was  Falsehood  foremost  fere  ; 
A  pack  of  pickthanks  were  the  rest, 
Which  came  false  witness  for  to  bear  ; 
The  jury  such,  the  judge  unjust. 
Sentence  was  said,  ^  I  should  be  truss'd." 

Jealous  the  gaoler  bound  me  fiust, 

To  hear  the  verdict  of  the  bill ; 

Greorge,  quoth  the  judge,  now  thou  art  cart. 

Thou  must  go  hence  t^  Heavy  Hill, 

And  there  be  hang'd  lUl  but  the  head  ; 

God  rest  thy  soul  when  thou  art  dead  ! 

Down  fell  I  then  upon  my  knee. 
All  flat  before  dame  Beauit^s  £m8. 
And  cried,  Good  Lady,  pardon  me  ! 
Who  here  appeal  unto  your  grace  ; 
You  know  if  I  have  been  untrue. 
It  was  in  too  much  praising  you. 

And  though  this  Judge  doth  make  snch  haste 

To  shed  with  shame  my  guiltless  blood. 

Yet  let  your  pity  first  be  placed 

To  save  the  man  that  meant  you  good  ; 

So  shall  you  show  yourself  a  Queen, 

And  I  may  be  your  servant  seen. 


JOHN    HARRINGTON. 
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Qaoth  BemUy,  Well ;  becaune  I  guess 
What  thou  dost  mean  henceforth  to  be  ; 
Although  thy  faults  deserve  no  less 
Than  Justice  here  hath  judged  thee  ; 
Wilt  thou  be  bound  to  stint  all  strife, 
And  be  true  prisoner  all  thy  life  ! 

Yea  madam,  quoth  I,  that  I  shall ; 
Lo,  Faith  and  Truth  my  sureties : 
Why  then,  quoth  she,  come  when  I  call, 
I  adc  no  better  warrantise. 
Thus  am  I  Beauty^ s  bounden  thrall, 
At  her  command  when  she  doth  calL 


FROM  OASCOIONE'S  GRIEF  OF  JOY, 

1  mpabUdied  Ptoem  in  Manuaoript,  in  the  British 
MuMuxn.    18  A.  ei.—Kiiig's  Library. 


Thkeb  is  a  grief  in  every  kind  of  joy, 
That  is  my  theme,  and  that  I  mean  to  prove  ; 
And  who  were  he  which  would  not  drink  annoy, 
To  taate  thereby  the  lightest  dram  of  love ! 


VANITY  OP  YOUTH. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Op  lusty  youth  then  lustily  to  treat, 
It  is  the  very  May-moon  of  delight ; 
When  bold^  bloods  are  full  of  wilful  heat, 
And  joy  to  think  how  long  they  have  to  fight 
In  fancy's  field,  before  their  life  take  flight ; 
Since  he  which  latest  did  the  game  begin. 
Doth  longest  hope  to  linger  still  therein. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


SWIFTNESS  OF  TIME. 

The  heavens  on  high  perpetually  do  move  ; 
By  minutes  meal  the  hour  doth  steal  away, 
By  hours  the  days,  by  days  the  months  remove, 
And  then  by  months  the  years  as  fast  decay ; 
Yea,  Virgil's  verse  and  Tully's  truth  do  say. 
That  Time  flieth,  and  never  claps  her  wings  ; 
But  rides  on  clouds,  and  forward  still  she  flings. 


THE  VANITY  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Thbt  course  the  glass,  and  let  it  take  no  rest ; 

They  pass  and  spy  who  gazeth  on  their  &ce  ; 

They  darkly  ask  whose  beauty  seemeth  best ; 

They  hark  and  mark  who  marketh  most  their 
grace; 

They  stay  their  steps,  and  stalk  a  stately  pace  ; 

They  jealous  are  of  every  sight  they  see  ; 

They  strive  to  seem,  but  never  care  to  be. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

What  grudge  and  grief  our  joys  may  then  sup- 
press. 

To  see  our  hairs,  which  yellow  were  as  gold. 

Now  grey  as  glass  ;  to  feel  and  find  them  less  ; 

To  scrape  the  bald  skull  which  was  wont  to  hold 

Our  lovely  locks  with  curling  sticks  controuIM  ; 

To  look  in  glass,  and  spy  Sir  Wrinkle's  chair 

Set  fast  on  fronts  which  erst  were  sleek  and  fair. 


JOHN    HARRINGTON. 

[Bora,  ISM.    Di«d,  laes.] 


John  Harrington,  the  father  of  the  translator 
of  Arioeto,  was  imprisoned  by  Queen  Mary  for 
his  suspected  attachment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  lands.  Nothing  that  the  younger  Harrington 
has  written  seems  to  be  worth  preserving  :  but 


the  few  specimens  of  his  father's  poetry  which 
are  found  in  the  Nugie  Antiqnse  may  excite  a 
regret  that  he  did  not  write  more.  His  love 
verses  have  an  elegance  and  terseness,  more 
modem,  by  an  hundred  years,  than  those  of  his 
contemporaries. 


VERSES  ON  A  MOST  STONY-HEARTED  BIAIDEN  WHO  DID  SORELY  BEGUILE  THE  NOBLE 

KNIGHT,  MY  TRUE  FRIEND. 

J.  H.  MSa  1564.— From  the  Nuge  AnUqac. 


Why  didst  thou  raise  such  woeful  wail, 

And  waste  in  briny  tears  thy  days  t 

'Cause  she  that  wont  to  flout  and  rail, 

At  last  gave  proof  of  woman's  ways  ; 

She  did,  in  sooth,  display  the  heart 

That  might  have  wrought  thee  greater  smart 


Why,  thank  her  then,  not  weep  or  moan  ; 
Let  others  guard  their  careless  heart. 
And  praise  the  day  that  thus  made  known 
The  faithless  hold  on  woman's  art ; 
Their  lips  can  gloze  and  gain  such  root, 
That  gentle  youth  hath  hope  of  fruit. 
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But,  ere  the  blossom  flair  doth  rise, 
To  shoot  its  sweetness  o*er  the  taste, 
Creepeth  disdain  in  canker-wise, 
And  chilling  scorn  the  fruit  doth  blast : 
There  is  no  hope  of  all  our  toil  ; 
There  is  no  fruit  from  such  a  soil. 


(Grive  o'er  thy  plaint,  the  danger's  o'er ; 
She  might  have  poison'd  all  thy  life  ; 
Such  wayward  mind  had  bred  thee  more 
Of  sorrow  had  she  proved  thy  wife  : 
Leave  her  to  meet  all  hopeless  meed. 
And  bless  thyself  that  so  art  freed. 


No  youth  shall  sue  such  one  to  win, 
Unmark'd  by  all  the  shining  fair. 
Save  for  her  pride  and  scorn,  such  sin 
As  heart  of  love  can  never  bear  ; 
Like  leafless  plant  in  blasted  shade. 
So  liveth  she — a  barren  maid. 


;        SONNET  MADE  ON  ISABELLA  HARKHAM. 

WHEN  I  FmST  THOUOHT  RBR  PAIK,  AS  8HB  tTDOD  AT  TBS 
PRIlfCKSS's  WINDOW,  IN  OOODLY  ATTIIUI,  AND  TAUUCD 
I  TO  OITBR8  IN  THB  OOUBT-TABO. 

I   From  the  Nuge  Antique,  where  the  original  Maniucrlpt 
is  said  to  be  dated  1564. 

!       Whence  comes  my  love !    O  heart,  diaclose ; 

I       It  was  from  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rtMC, 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  pnuse. 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  blaze  : 
Whence  comes  my  woe  t  as  freely  own  ; 

I      Ah  me !  'twas  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mindy 

'       The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind^  'i 

The  eye  does  tempt  to  lovers  desire,  ll 

I      And  seems  to  say  "  'tis  Cupid's  fire ;  •*  i 

Yet  all  so  fSur  but  speak  my  moan,  :l 

Sith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone.  'i 

Why  thus,  my  love,  so  kind,  bespeak  I* 

Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing  cheek i 

Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain  ;  ! 

0  Venus,  take  thy  gifts  again  ;  ! 

Make  not  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan,  '' 
Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 


SIR    PHILIP    SYDNEY. 


rBora.  1554.     DI*d,  1A88.] 


Without  enduring  Lord  Orford's  cold-blooded 
depreciation  of  this  hero,  it  must  be  owned  that 
his  writings  fall  short  of  his  traditional  glory  ; 
nor  were  his  actions  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance to  his  country.  Still  there  is  no  necessity 
for  supposing  the  impression  which  he  made 
upon  his  contemporaries  to  have  been  either 
illusive  or  exaggerated.  Traits  of  character  will 
distinguish  great  men,  independently  of  their 
pens  or  their  swords.  The  contemporaries  of 
Sydney  knew  the  man:  and  foreigners,  no  less 
than  his  own  countrymen,  seem  to  have  felt, 
from  his  personal  influence  and  conversation,  an 
homage  for  him,  that  could  only  be  paid  to  a 
commanding  intellect  guiding  the  principles  of 
a  noble  heart  The  variety  of  his  ambition, 
perhaps,  unfavourably  divided  the  force  of  his 
genius ;  feeling  that  he  could  take  different 
paths  to  reputation,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
one,  but  was  successively  occupied  in  the  punc- 
tilious duties  of  a  courtier,  the  studies  and  pur- 
suits of  a  scholar  and  traveller,  and  in  the  life  of 


a  soldier,  of  which  the  chivalrous  aoeompliBh- 
ments  could  not  be  learnt  without  diligence  and 
fatigue.  All  his  excellence  in  those  parBoitB, 
and  all  the  celebrity  that  would  have  placed  him 
among  the  competitors  for  a  crown,  was  gained 
in  a  life  of  thirty-two  years.  His  sagacity  and 
independence  are  recorded  in  the  advice  which 
he  gave  to  his  own  sovereign.  In  the  qnaml 
with  Lord  Oxford*,  he  opposed  the  rights  of  an 
English  commoner  to  the  prejudices  of  aristo- 
cracy and  of  royalty  itself.  At  home  he  was  the 
patron  of  literature.  All  England  wore  moum- 
ing  for  his  death.  Perhaps  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  his  generosity  to  the  dying  soldier 
speaks  more  powerfully  to  the  heut  than  the 
whole  volumes  of  elegies,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  that  were  published  at  his  death  by  the 
universities. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  exhausted  the  best  speeimeiis 
of  his  poetry.  I  have  only  offered  a  few  short 
ones. 

*  Vide  the  hiographical  notice  of  Lord  Oj^ord. 


ROBERT   GREENE. 
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TO   SLEEP. 

PROM    THE   AaCADUL 

Con  akepy  O  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  haiting-pkce  of  wit,  the  bahn  of  woe  ; 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
Th'  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 

With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease* 
Of  those  fierce  darts  despair  doth  at  me  throw  : 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease, 

1  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed, 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light, 
A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head  ; 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 


SONNET. 


Ik  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried. 
And  yet  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address. 
While  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess. 
Youth,  luck,  and  praise,  e'en  fiUM  my  veins  with 
pride; 


When  Cupid  having  me  his  slave  descried 

In  Mars*6  livery,  prancing  in  the  press, 

<<  What  now.  Sir  Fool  f "  said  he,  **  I  would  no  less ; 

Look  here,  I  say." — I  look'd,  and  Stella  spied, 

Who  hard  by  inade  a  window  send  forth  lif  ht ; 

Myheartthenquaked,thcn  dazzled  weremineeyes; 

One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  the  other  to  fight ; 

Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries. 

My  foe  came  on  and  beat  the  air  for  me. 

Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 


•  PreM*  or  crowd. 


SONNET. 

0  HAPPT  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear, 

1  saw  myself,  with  many  a  smiling  line 
Upon  thy  cheerful  face,  joy's  livery  wear. 
While  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine; 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear  ; 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Ravish'd,  staid  not  till  in  her  golden  hair 

They  did  themselves,  oh  sweetest  prison !  twine  ; 
And  fain  those  Eol's  youth  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made,  but  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fly. 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display : 
She,  so  dishevell'd,  blush'd  : — ^from  window  I, 
With  sight  thereof,  cried  out,  O  fair  disgrace, 
Let  Honour's  self  tM  thee  grant  highest  place. 


ROBERT  GREENE 

[Bora,  xam.   Diwi,  laM.] 


Was  bom  at  Norwich  about  1560,  was  educated 
at  Qunbridge,  travelled  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and ' 
OB  his  return  held,  for  about  a  year,  the  vicarage 
of  ToUcsbory,  in  Essex.  The  rest  of  his  life 
to  have  been  spent  in  London,  with  no 

r  aopport  than  his  pen,  and  in  the  society  of 
I  of  more  wit  than  worldly  prudence.     He  is 

to  have  died  about  1592*,  from  a  surfeit 
1  by  pickled  herrings  and  Rhenish  wine. 
Greene  has  aclmowledged,  with  great  contrition, 
some  o€  the  follies  of  his  life  ;  but  the  charge  of 
profligacy  which  has  been  so  mercilessly  laid  on 
his  memory  must  be  taken  with  great  abatement, 
as  it  was  chiefly  dictated  by  his  bitterest  enemy, 
Gabriel  Harvey,  whoissaid  to  have  trampled  on  Ids 
dead  body  when  Uud  in  the  grave.  The  story,  it 
may  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  is 
ontme  ;  but  it  shows  to  what  a  pitch  the  malig- 
nity of  Harvey  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
being  excited.  Greene  is  accused  of  having 
deserted  an  amiable  wife  ;  but  his  traducers 
raiher  inconsistently  reproach  him  also  with  the 

■ity  of  writing  for  her  maintenance. 


[•  Greene  diod  oo  the  3rd  Sept.  1502.    S«e  bis  Dramatic 
Works,  by  Dyce.  S  vol*  8vo.  1831.] 


A  list  of  his  writings,  amounting  to  forty-five 
separate  productions,  is  given  in  the  Censura 
Literaria,  including  five  pbtys,  several  amatory 
romances,  and  other  pamphlets,  of  quaint  titles  • 
and  rambling  contents.  The  writer  of  that 
article  has  vindicated  the  personal  memory  of 
Greene  with  proper  feeling,  but  he  seems  to 
overrate  the  importance  that  could  have  hrer 
been  attached  to  him  as  a  writer.  In  proof  of 
the  once  great  popularity  of  Greene's  writings,  a 
passage  is  quoted  from  Ben  Jonson's  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  where  it  is  said  that 
Savioltna  uses  as  choice  figures  as  any  in  the 
Arcadia,  and  Carlo  subjoins,  "or  in  Greene's 
works,  whence  she  may  steal  with  more  security." 
This  allusion  to  the  facility  of  stealing  without 
detection  from  an  author  surely  argues  the  re- 
verse of  his  being  popular  and  well  known-f . 
Greene's  style  is  in  truth  most  whimsical  and 
grotesque.  He  lived  before  there  was  a  good 
model  of  familiar  prose;  and  his  wit,  like  a 
stream  that  \b  too  weak  to  force  a  channel  for 
itself,  is  lost  in  rhapsody  and  diff'usencss. 
[t  iVie  Gifford'H  Ben  Jonwm.  vol.  ii.  p.  71.] 
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CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 


DORASTnS  ON  FAWNIA. 


Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair, 
Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so, 
Thenfwere  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair, 
Then  all  the  world  were  Heaven,  nodiing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand. 
That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  touch. 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land. 
Under  the  wide  Heavens,  but  yet  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose. 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower  ; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows  ; 
Compass'dsheis  with  thorns  and  canker'd  flower*  ; 
Yet,  were  she  willing  to  be  pluck'd  and  worn. 
She  would  be  gathered,  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

Ah,  when  she  sings,  all  music  else  be  still. 
For  none  must  be  compared  to  her  note  ; 
Ne'er  breathed  such  glee  from  Philomela's  bill, 
Nor  from  the  morning  smger*s  swelling  throat- 
And  when  she  riseth  from  her  blissful  bed. 
She  comforts  all  the  world,  as  doth  the  sun. 

[*  Qy.  power  or  stoure,.    Dyce,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.] 


JEALOUSY. 

PROM  TULLT'B  love. 

When  gods  had  framed  the  sweets  of  woman's 

face. 
And  lockt  men's  looks  within  her  golden  hair. 
That  Phoebus  blush'd  to  see  her  matchless 

grace. 
And  heavenly  gods  on  earth  did  make  repair. 
To  quip  fair  Venus'  overweening  pride. 
Love's  happy  thoughts  to  jealousy  were  tied. 

Then  grew  a  wrinkle  on  fSur  Venus'  brow. 
The  amber  sweet  of  love  is  tum'd  to  gall ! 
Gloomy  was  Heaven  ;  bright  Phoebus  did  avow 
He  would  be  coy,  and  would  not  love  at  all ; 
Swearing  no  greater  mischief  could  be  wrought. 
Than  love  united  to  a  jealous  thought. 


CHRISTOPHER   MARLOWE 


[Bora.  15«S.    DUd,  Bfaj  1508.] 


Was  bom  in  1562,  took  a  bachelor's  degree  at 
Cambridge,  and  came  to  London,  where  he  was 
a  contemporary  player  and  dramatic  writer  with 
Shakspeare.  Had  he  lived  longer  to  proflt  by 
the  example  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  straining 
conjecture  to  suppose,  that  the  strong  misguided 
energy  of  Marlowe  would  have  been  kindled  and 
reflned  to  excellence  by  the  rivalship  ;  but  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  is  alike  to  be  lamented 
for  its  disgracefulness  and  prematurity,  his  own 
sword  being  forced  upon  him,  in  a  quarrel  at  a 
brothel.  Six  tragedies,  however,  and  his  nume- 
rous translations  from  the  classics,  evince  that  if 
his  life  was  profligate,  it  was  not  idle.  The 
bishops  ordered  his  translations  of  Ovid's  Love 
Elegies  to  be  burnt  in  public  for  their  licentiousness. 
If  all  the  licentious  poems  of  that  period  had 
been  included  in  the  martyrdom,  Shakspeare's 
Venus  and  Adonis  would  have  hardly  escaped 
the  flames. 


In  Marlowe's  tragedy  of  **  Lust's  Dominion" 
there  is  a  scene  of  singular  coincidence  with  an 
event  that  was  200  years  after  exhibited  in  the 
same  country,  namely  Spain.  A  Spanish  queen, 
instigated  by  an  usurper,  fiJsely  prodaims  her 
own  son  to  be  a  bastard. 

Prince  Philip  is  a  bastard  bom ; 
O  give  me  leave  to  blush  at  mine  own  aliame; 
But  I  for  love  to  you— love  to  fair  fi^paln, 
Chuse  rather  to  rip  up  a  queen's  disgrace,     • 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  to  set  the  crown 
Upon  a  bastard's  head. 

Lust's  Dim.  So.  iv.  Act  & 

Compare  this  avowal  with  the  confession  which 
Bonaparte  either  obtained,  or  pretended  to 
have  obtained,  from  the  mother  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  in  1808,  and  one  might  almost  imagine  that 
he  had  consulted  Marlowe's  tragedy. 


THE   PASSIONATE   SHEPHERD   TO   HIS   LOVE. 


Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove. 
That  valleys,  groves,  hiUs,  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  mountain  yields. 


And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flookSy 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  fidls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 


ROBERT   SOUTHWELL. 
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And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies  : 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  oar  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buddes  of  the  purest  gold. 


A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing. 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


ROBERT    SOUTHWELL 

[Bora,  1500.    Died,  1606.] 


Is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  an  ancient 
ind  respectable  family  in  Norfolk,  and  being  sent 
abroad  for  his  education,  became  a  Jesuit  at 
Rome.  He  was  appointed  prefect  of  studies 
there  in  1585,  and,  not  long  after,  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  into  England.  His  chief  residence  was 
with  Anne,  Countess  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  Southwell  was  apprehended 
in  July  1592,  and  carried  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's agents,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  (torn 
him  some  disclosure  of  secret  conspiracies  against 
the  government ;  but  he  was  cautious  at  his 
examination,  and  declined  answering  a  number  of 
eiMnaring  questions.  Upon  which,  being  sent 
to  prison,  be  remained  near  three  years  in  strict 
eonfinement,  was  repeatedly  put  to  the  rack,  and 
as  he  himself  affirmed,  underwent  very  severe 
tortnres  no  less  than  ten  times.    He  owned  that 


he  was  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit,  that  he  came  into 
England  to  preach  the  Catholic  religion,  and  was 
prepared  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  cause.  On 
the  20th  of  February,  1595,  he  was  brought  to 
his  trial  at  the  King's  Bench,  was  condemned  to 
die,  and  was  executed  the  next  day,  at  Tyburn. 
His  writings,  of  which  a  numerous  list  is  given  in 
the  6rth  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
together  with  the  preceding  sketch  of  his  life, 
were  probably  at  one  time  popular  among  the 
Catholics.  In  a  small  collection  of  his  pieces 
there  are  two  specimens  of  his  prose  composi- 
tions, entitled  ''Mary  Magdalene's  Tears,"  and 
the  ''  Triumph  over  Death,"  which  contain  some 
eloquent  sentences.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  read 
the  volume  without  lamenting  that  its  author 
should  have  been  either  the  instrument  of  bigotry, 
or  the  object  of  persecution. 


LOVE'S   SERVILE   LOT. 


LovB  mistress  is  of  many  minds. 
Yet  few  know  whom  they  serve ; 
They  reckon  least  how  little  hope 
Th^  service  doth  deserve. 

The  will  she  robbeth  from  the  wit. 
The  sense  from  reason's  lore ; 
She  is  delightful  in  the  rind. 
Corrupted  in  the  core.j 

*  •  •  • 

May  never  was  the  month  of  love ; 
For  May  is  full  of  flowers ; 
But  rather  April,  wet  by  kind ; 
For  love  is  full  of  showers. 

With  soothing  words  inthralled  souls 
She  chains  in  servile  bands  I 
Her  eye  in  silence  hath  a  speech 
Which  eye  best  understands. 


Her  little  sweet  hath  many  sours. 
Short  hap,  immortal  harms ; 
Her  loving  looks  are  murdering  darts, 
Her  songs  bewitching  charms. 

Like  winter  rose,  and  summer  ice. 
Her  joys  are  still  untimely ; 
Before  her  hope,  behind  remorse, 
Fair  first,  in  fine  unseemly. 

Plough  not  the  seas,  sow  not  the  sands. 
Leave  off  your  idle  pain ; 
Seek  other  mistress  for  your  minds. 
Love's  service  is  in  vain. 
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THOMAS   WATSON. 


LOOK  HOME. 


Retired  thoughts  enjoy  their  own  delights, 
As  beauty  doth  in  self-beholding  eye  : 
Man's  mind  a  mirror  is  of  heavenly  sights, 
A  brief  wherein  all  miracles  summed  lie ; 
Of  fairest  forms,  and  sweetest  shapes  the  store, 
Most  graceful  all,  yet  thought  may  grace  them 

more. 
The  mind  a  creature  is,  yet  can  create, 
To  nature's  patterns  adding  higher  skill 
Of  finest  works ;  wit  better  could  the  state. 
If  force  of  wit  had  equal  power  of  will. 
Devise  of  man  in  working  hath  no  end ; 
What  thought  can  think,  another  thought  can 

mend. 


Man's  soul  of  endless  beauties  image  is, 
Dranvn  by  the  work  of  endless  skill  and  might: 
This  skilful  might  gave  many  sparks  of  bliss. 
And,  to  discern  this  bliss,  a  native  light. 
To  frame  God's  image  as  his  worth  required  ; 
His  might,  his  skill,  his  word  and  will  con- 
spired. 

All  that  he  had,  his  image  should  present ; 
All  that  it  should  present,  he  could  afford ; 
To  that  he  could  afford  his  will  was  best ; 
His  will  was  followed  with  performing  word. 
Let  this  suffice,  by  this  conceive  the  rest, 
He  should,  he  could,  he  would,  he  did  the 
best. 


THOMAS    WATSON 

[Bora,  1500.    Died  aboat  15W.] 


Was  a  native  of  London,  and  studied  the  com- 
mon law,  but  from  the  variety  of  his  productions 
(Vide  Theatrum  Poetarum,  p.  213)  would  seem 


to  have  devoted  himself  to  ligjhter 
Steevens  has  certainly  ovenated  his 
preferring  them  to  Shakspeare's*. 


Mr. 

in 


THE  NYMPHS  TO  THEIR  MAY  QUEEN. 

From  Eagland's  Helicon. 

With  fragrant  flowers  we  strew  the  way, 
And  make  this  our  chief  holiday : 
For  though  this  clime  was  blest  of  yore, 
Yet  was  it  never  proud  before. 
O  beauteous  queen  of  second  Troy, 
Accept  of  our  unfeigned  joy. 

Now  the  air  is  sweeter  than  sweet  balm, 
And  satyrs  dance  about  the  palm ; 
Now  earth  with  verdure  newly  dight. 
Gives  perfect  signs  of  her  delight : 
O  beauteous  queen !  % 

Now  birds  record  new  harmony. 
And  trees  do  whistle  melody : 
And  everything  that  nature  breeds 
Doth  clad  itself  in  pleasant  weeds. 


SONNET.' 

Aci£OH  lost,  in  middle  of  his  sport. 

Both  shape  and  life  for  looking  but  awry : 

Diana  was  afraid  he  would  report 

What  secrets  he  had  seen  in  passing  by. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  self-same  hurt  have  I, 

By  viewing  her  for  whom  I  daily  die ; 

I  leese  my  wonted  shape,  in  that  my  mind 

Doth  suffer  wreck  upon  the  stony  rock 

Of  her  disdain,  who,  contrary  to  kind. 

Does  bear  a  breast  more  hard  than  any  stock ; 

And  former  form  of  limbs  is  dianged  quite 

By  cares  in  love,  and  want  of  due  delight. 

I  leave  my  life,  in  that  each  secret  thongfal 

Which  I  conceive  through  wanton  fond  regard. 

Doth  make  me  say  that  life  availeth  nought, 

Where  service  cannot  have  a  due  reward. 

I  dare  not  name  the  nymph  that  works  my  smarts 

Thoughlove  hath  graven hernamewithinmy  heart. 


*  [The  word  Sonrift,  in  ita  laxest  sense,  means  a  gmall 
copy  of  verses ;  in  its  true  and  accepted  sense,  a  poem  of 
fourteen  lines,  written  in  heroic  verse,  with  alternate  and 
couplet  rhjrmes.    Watson's  sonnets  are  all  of  eighteen 


lines :  and  perhaps  in  their  iuperfloitj  of  four,  G 
thought  their  excellence  to  consist ;  for  as  helovad  fiMn* 
tity  in  Shakspeare,  be  would  like  Inilk  in  another.] 


EDMUND    SPENSER, 

[Bora,  IftSa.    Died,  158B-9.] 


IhscEKDSD  from  the  ancient  and  honourable 
fiunily  of  Spenser,  was  bom  in  London,  in  East 
Smithfiel^  by  the  Tower,  probably  about  the 
year  1553.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  it  appears,  from  his  corre- 
ipondence,  that  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  the  learned,  but  pedantic,  Gabriel  Harvey*. 
Spenaer,  with  Sir  P.  Sydney,  was,  for  a  timfe,  a 
eonvert  to  Harvey's  Utopian  scheme  for  changing 
the  measures  of  English  poetry  into  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Spenser  even  wrote  trimeter  iambicsf  suflR- 
dently  bad  to  counte  lancf  the  English  hexame- 
ters of  his  friend ;  but  the  Muse  would  not 
BofTer  such  a  votary  to  be  lost  in  the  pursuit 
after  chimeras,  and  recalled  him  to  her  natural 
■trains.  From  Cambridge  Spenser  went  to  reside 
vith  wmne  relations  in  the  north  of  England, 
and,  in  this  retirement,  conceived  a  passion  for 
a  nuBtreas,  whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the 
Dame  of  Rosalind.    It  appears,  however,  that  she 
trifled  with  his  affection,  and  preferred  a  rival. 
I      Flarvey,  or  Hobinol  (by  so  uncouth  a  name 
did  the  shepherd  of  hexan^eter  memory,  the 
learned  Harvey,  deign  to  be  called  in  Spenser's 
eclogues),  with  better  judgment  tlian  he  had 
shown  in  poetical  matters,  advised  Spenser  to 
leave  his  rustic  obscurity,  and  introduced  him  to 
Sir  niflip  Sydney,  who  recommended  him  to  his 
oncley  the  Earl  of  Leicester.      The  poet  was 
invited  to  the  family  seat  of  Sydney  at  Penshurst, 
in  Kent,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  assisted 
the  Platonic  studies  of  his  galUnt  and  congenial 
friend.     To  him  he  dedicated  his  **  Shepheard's 
Catendar."    Sydney  did  not  bestow  unqualified 
praiae  on  those  eclogues ;  he  allowed  that  they 
eontained    much    poetry,  but    condenmed    the 
antiqiie  msticity  of  the  language.  It  was  of  these 
edogoesy  and  not  of  the  Fairy  Queen  (as  has 
been    frequently  misstated),  tiiat  Ben  Jonson 
■aid,  that  the  author  in  affecting  the  ancients 
had  written  no  knguage  at  all  J.     They  gained, 

*  For  an  aooonnt  of  Hu^cy  the  reftder  may  consult 
Wood's  Atbcn.  Oxon.  vol.  i.    FasU  coL  128. 


t  A  thott  example  of  Spenser's  lambicum  Trimetnim 
viD  oBfltco,  from  s  copy  of  verses  in  one  of  his  own  lettors 
«o  Harvey. 

Tahappy  reroe !  the  witness  of  my  imhappy  state. 
Malta  thys^  fluttering  wings  of  thy  fast  flying 
Tbo«i|tbt.  and  fly  fortli  unto  ray  love,  wheresoever  she  be 
Whether  lying  restless  in  heavy  bed,  or  else 
Sitting  so  cbeerleos  at  the  cheerful  board,  or  else 
Raying  alone,  careless  on  her  heavenly  virginals. 

[X  Ben  Jooson's  Works,  by  Giffbrd.  voL  ix.  p.  S15.] 


however,  so  many  admirers,  as  to  pass  through 
five  editions  m  Spenser's  lifetime  ;  and  though 
Dove,  a  contemporary  scholar,  who  translated 
them  into  Latin,  sp^Ucs  of  the  author  being 
unknown,  yet  when  Abraham  l^raunce,  in  1583, 
published  his  **  Lawyerjs  Logicke,"  he  illustrated 
his  rules  by  quotations  from  the  Shepheard's 
Calendar. 

Pope,  Dryden,  and  Warton  have  extolled  those 
eclogues,  and  Sir  William  Jones  has  placed 
Spenser  and  Gay  as  the  only  genuine  descend- 
ants of  Theocritus  and  Virgil  in  pastoral  poetry. 
This  decision  may  be  questioned.  Favourable 
as  the  circumstances  of  England  have  been  to 
the  development  of  her  genius  in  all  the  higher 
walks  of  poetry,  they  have  not  been  propitious 
to  the  humbler  pastoral  muse.  Her  trades  and 
manufactures,  the  very  blessings  of  her  wealth  and 
industry,  threw  the  indolent  shepherd's  life  to  a 
distance  from  her  cities  and  capital,  where  poets, 
with  all  their  love  of  the  country,  are  generally 
found ;  and  impressed  on  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  on  its  rustic  manners,  a  gladsome,  but  not 
romantic  appearance. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  scenery, 
rural  economy  of  the  country,  and  the  songs  of 
the  peasantry,  sung,  ^at  the  watching  of  the 
fold,"  presented  Ramsay  with  a  much  nearer 
image  of  pastoral  life,  and  he  accordingly  painted 
it  with  the  fresh  feeling  and  enjoyment  of  nature. 
Had  Sir  William  Jones  understood  the  dialect  of 
that  poet,  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  not^J 
have  awarded  the  pastoral  crown  to  any  other 
author.  Ramsay's  shepherds  are  distinct,  intel- 
ligible beings,  neither  vulgar,  like  the  caricatuKs 
of  Gay,  nor  fantastic,  like  those  of  Fletcher. 
They  afford  such  a  view  of  a  national  peasantry 
as  we  should  wish  to  acquire  by  travelling  among 
them  ;  and  form  a  draft  entirely  devoted  to 
rural  manners,  which  for  truth,  and  beauty,  and 
extent,  has  no  parallel  in  the  richer  language 
of  England.  Shakspeare's  pastoral  scenes  are 
only  subsidiary  to  the  main  interest  of  the  plays 
where  they  are  introduced.  Milton's  are  rather 
pageants  of  fancy,  than  pictures  of  real  life.  The 
shepherds  of  Spenser's  Calendar  are  parsons  in 
disguise,  who  converse  about  heathen  divinities 
and  points  of  Christian  theology.  Palinode  de- 
fends the  luxuries  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
Piers  extols  the  purity  of  Archbishop  Grindal  ; 
concluding  with  the  story  of  a  fox,  who  came  to 
the  house  of  a  goat,  in  the  character  of  a  pedlar, 
and  obtained  admittance  by  pretending  to  be  a 
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sheep.  This  may  be  burlesquing  JEbo^,  but 
certainly  is  not  imitating  Theocritus.  There  are 
fine  thoughts  and  images  in  the  Calendar,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  obscurity  of  those  pastonUs  is 
rather  their  covering,  than  their  principal,  defect. 

In  1580,  Arthur  Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  went 
as  lord  lieutenant  to  Irehind,  and  Spenser  accom- 
panied him  as  his  secretary ;  we  may  suppose  by 
the  reconmiendation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Lord  Grey  was  recalled  from  his  Irish  govern- 
ment in  1582,  and  Spenser  returned  with  him  to 
England,  where,  by  the  interest  of  Grey,  Leicester, 
and  Sydney,  he  obtained  a  grant  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  30^  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
out  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. This  was  the  last  act  of  kindness  which 
Sydney  had  a  share  in  conferring  on  him  :  he 
died  in  the  same  year,  furnishing  an  almost  soli- 
tary instance  of  virtue  passing  through  life  un- 
calumniated. 

Whether  Sydney  was  meant  or  not,  under  the 
character  of  Prince  Arthur  in  the  Fairy  Queen, 
we  cannot  conceive  the  poet,  in  describing  heroic 
excellence,  to  have  had  the  image  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  long  absent  from  his  mind. 

By  the  terms  of  the  royal  grant,  Spenser  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  lands  assigned  to  him.  His  residence  at 
Kilcolman,  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Earls  of 
Desmond,  is  described  by  one*  who  had  seen  its 
ruins,  as  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  fine  lake, 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  which  was  termi- 
nated to  the  east  by  the  Waterford  mountains, 
on  the  north  by  the  Ballyhowra  hills,  and  by  the 
Nagle  and  Kerry  mountains  on  the  south  and 
east.  It  commanded  a  view  of  above  half  the 
breadth  of  Ireland,  and  must  have  been,  when 
the  adjacent  uplands  were  wooded,  a  most  roman- 
tic and  pleasant  situation.  The  river  MulU, 
which  Spenser  has  so  often  celebrated,  ran  through 
>-hi8  grounds.  In  this  retreat  he  was  visited  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  that  time  a  captain  in  the 
queen's  army.  His  visit  occasioned  the  first  re- 
solution of  Spenser  to  pre{)are  the  first  books  of 
the  Fairy  Queen  for  immediate  publication. 
Spenser  has  commemorated  this  interview,  and 
the  inspiring  influence  of  Raleigh's  praise,  under 
the  figurative  description  of  two  shepherds  timing 
their  pipes,  beneath  the  alders  of  tlie  Mulla  ; — 
a  fiction  with  which  the  mind,  perhaps,  will  be 
much  less  satisfied,  than  by  recalling  the  scene 
as  it  really  existed.  When  we  conceive  Spenser 
reciting  his  compositions  to  Raleigh,  in  a  scene 
so  beautifully  appropriate,  the  mind  casts  a 
pleasing  retrospect  over  that  influence  which  the 
enterprise  of  the  discoverer  of  Virginia,  and  the 
genius  of  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  have 
respectively  produced  on  the  fortune  and  language 
of  England.  The  fancy  might  even  be  pardoned 
for  a  momentary  superstition,  that  the  Genius  of 
their  countrj- hovered,  unseen,  over  their  meeting, 

*  Smith's  History  of  Cork,  quoted  by  Todd. 


casting  her  first  look  of  regard  on  the  poet,  that 
was  destined  to  inspire  her  future  Milton,  and 
the  other  on  the  maritime  hero,  who  paved 
the  way  for  colonising  distant  regions  of  the 
earth,  where  the  language  of  England  was  to  be 
spoken,  and  the  poetry  of  Spenser  to  be  admired. 
Raleigh,  whom  the  poet  accompanied  to  England, 
introduced  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  majesty, 
in  1590-1,  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  50/.  a 
year.  In  the  patent  for  his  pension  he  is  not 
styled  the  laureat,*but  his  contemporaries  have 
frequently  addressed  him  by  that  title. ,  Mr.  Ma- 
lone's  discovery  of  the  patent  for  tUs  pennon 
refutes  the  idle  story  of  Burleigh's  preTenting  ths 
royal  bounty  being  bestowed  upon  the  poet^  by 
asking  if  so  much  money  was  to  be  giren  for  a 
song ;  as  well  as  that  of  Spenser's  procuring  it 
at  last  by  the  doggrel  verses^ 

I  was  promised,  on  a  time. 

To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme,  4ta. 

Yet  there  are  passages  in  the  Fairy  Queen  which 
unequivocally  refer  to  Burleigh  with  severity. 
The  coldness  of  that  statesman  to  Spenser  most 
probably  arose  from  the  poet's  attachmflut  to 
Lord  Leicester  and  Lord  Essex,  who  were  eadi 
successively  at  the  head  of  a  party — opposed  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  After  t^e  publieatioa  of  the 
Fairy  Queen,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and,  during 
his  absence,  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  that 
poem  (of  which  the  first  edition,  howerer,  con- 
tained only  the  first  three  books)  induced  his  pub- 
lislier  to  compile  and  reprint  his  smaller  piecesf. 
He  appears  to  have  again  visited  Londonabont  the 
end  of  1591,  as  his  next  publication,  the  Elegy  on 
Douglas  Howard,  daughterof  Henry  Lord  Howard, 
is  dated  January  1591-2.  From  this  period  there 
is  a  long  interval  in  the  history  of  Spenser,  which 
was  probably  passed  in  Ireland,  but  of  which  we 
have  no  account.  He  married,  it  is  conjectured, 
in  the  year  1594,  when  he  was  past  forty ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  Epithalamium,  that  tiie  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Cork.  In  1596,  the  seoon 
part  of  the  Fairy  Queen  appeared,  aoompanied 
by  a  new  edition  of  the  first  Of  the  remaining 
six  books,  which  would  have  completed  the  poet's 
design,  only  fragments  hare  been  bnmgfat  to 
light ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  presume  that 
they  were  regularly  furnished.  Yet  Mr.  Todd 
has  proved  that  the  contemporaries  of  Spenser 
believed  much  of  his  valuable  poetiy  to  have 
been  lost,  in  the  destruction  of  his  house  in 
Ireland. 

In  the  same  year,  159f>,  he  presented  to  the 
queen  his  "  View  of  the  State  of  IreUnd,"  which 
remained  in  manuscript,  till  it  was  published  by 
Sir  James  Ware,  in  1633.    Curiosity  turns  natn- 

t  Viz.  1 .  The  Ruins  of  Time.— 2.  The  Tears  of  the  Mnaea. 
--3.  Virgil's  Gnat.— 4.  Prosopopoia,  or  Mother  Uabbardls 
Tale.— 5.  The  Ruins  of  Rome,  by  Bellay.— &  Muiopot- 
mos,  or  the  Tale  of  the  Butterfly.— 7.  Viakms  of  the 
World'b  Vanitie.— 8.  Bellay's  Tldons.  — a  FMnrohlB 
Visions. 
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imlly  to  the  prose  work  of  so  old  and  eminent  a 
poety  wlii^  exhibits  him  in  the  three-fold  cha^ 
racter  of  a  writer  delineating  an  interesting 
eountry  firam  his  own  observation,  of  a  scholar 
tracing  back  its  remotest  history,  and  of  a  poli- 
tician investigating  the  causes  of  its  eaUmities. 
The  antiquities  of  Ireland  have  been  since  more 
SQceesBftilly  explored;  though  on  that  subject 
Spenser  is  still  a  respectable  authority.  The  great 
value  of  the  book  is  the  au^ientic  and  curious 
picture  of  national  manners  knd  circumstances 
which  it  exhibits  ;  and  its  style  Lb  as  nervous,  as 
the  matter  is  copious  and  amusing.  A  remark- 
able proposal,  in  his  plan  for  the  management  of 
Ireland,  is  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
system  of  Borseholders.  His  political  views 
are  strongly  coercive,  and  consist  of  little  more 
than  stationing  proper  garrisons,  and  abolishing 
ancient  customs:  and  we  find  him  declaiming 
bitteriy  against  the  Irish  minstrels,  and  seriously 
dwelling  on  the  loose  mantles,  and  glibs,  or  long 
hair,  of  the  vagrant  poor,  as  important  causes  of 
mciral  depravity.  But  we  ought  not  to  try  the 
plans  of  Spenser  by  modem  circumstances,  nor 
his  temper  by  the  liberality  of  more  enlightened 
times.  It  was  a  great  point  to  commence  earnest 
dbcoflsion  on  such  a  subject.  From  a  note  in 
one  of  the  oldest  copies  of  this  treatise,  it  appears 
that  Spenser  was  at  that  time  clerk  to  the  coun- 
cO  of  the  province  of  Ulster.    In  1597,  our  poet 


returned  to  Ireland,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  destined  to  an  honourable  situation,  being 
recommended  by  her  majesty  to  be  chosen  sheriff 
for  Cork.  But  in  the  subsequent  month  of  that 
year,  Tyrone's  rebellion  broke  out,  and  occasioned 
his  immediate  flight,  with  his  fiunily,  from  Kil- 
colraan.  In  the  confusion  attending  this  calami- 
tous departure,  one  of  his  children  was  left  be- 
hind, and  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  his 
house,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Irish  insur- 
gents. Spenser  returned  to  England  with  a  heart 
broken  by  distress,  and  died  at  London  on  the 
16th  of  January,  159U-9.  He  was  buried,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  desire,  near  the  tomb  of  Chaucer; 
and  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  the  time  (Shak- 
speare  was  probably  of  the  number,)  followed  his 
hearse  and  threw  tributary  verses  into  his  grave. 
Mr.  Todd,  the  learned  editor  of  his  works,  has 
proved  it  to  be  highly  improbable  that  he  could 
have  died,  as  has  been  sometimes  said,  in  abso- 
lute want.  For  he  had  still  his  pension  and 
many  Mends,  among  whoin  Essex  provided  nobly 
for  his  funeraL  Yet  that  he  died  broken-hearted 
and  comparatively  poor,  is  but  too  much  to  be 
feared,  from  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
Camden  and  Jonson.  A  reverse  of  fortune  might 
crush  his  spirit  without  his  being  reduced  to 
absolute  indigence,  especially  with  the  horrible 
recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  his  child  had 
perished. 


FAIRY  QUEEN,  BOOK  I.,  CANTO  III. 


UNA  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  LION. 


k  Tnitli  lonf  Mclu  her  Iotc, 
Aad  make*  the  Lioo  mild  ; 
Mmn  bliad  Derotioo's  mart,  and  falli 
lahndoflcaicrwUd. 

NovGHT  is  there  under  Heaven*s  wide  hoUowness, 
Thai  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  mind. 
Than  beanty  brought  t'unworthy  wretchedness, 
Through  envy*s  snares,  or  fortune's  freaks  unkind. 
I,  whf^her  hitely  through  her  brightness  blind, 
Or  through  allegiance  and  fast  feiilty. 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankind. 
Feel  my  heart  pierced  with  so  great  agony, 
Wben  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  I  could  die. 

And  now  it  is  impassioned  so  deep, 
For  fairest  Una's  sake,  of  whom  I  sing, 
That  my  frail  eyes  these  lines  with  tears  do  steep. 
To  think  how  she  through  guileful  handelling. 
Though  true  as  touch,  though  daughter  of  a  king, 
Though  fair  as  ever  living  wight  was  fair, 
Tboogfa  nor  in  word  nor  deed  ill  meriting. 
Is  firam  her  knight  divorced  in  despair, 
And  her  doe  love's  derived  to  that  vile  witch's 
share. 


Yet  she,  most  faithful  lady,  all  this  while 

Forsaken,  woeful,  solitary  maid, 

Far  from  all  people's  preace,  as  in  exile, 

In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  stray'd. 

To  seek  her  knight,  who,  subtily  betray'd 

Through  that  Ute  vision,  which  the  enchanter 

wrought. 
Had  her  abandon'd  :  she,  of  nought  afraid, 

Through  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily  sought; 

Yet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sicht  ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight. 
And  hud  her  stole  aside  :  her  angel's  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shined  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place  ; 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood, 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood  ; 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy« 
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With  gapiog  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  hare  at  once  devour'd  her  tender  corse ; 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 
And,  with  the  sightamazed,  forgothisfurious force. 

Instead  thereof  he  kies'd  her  weary  feet, 
And  lick*d  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue, 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
0  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  ! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

*<  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field," 
Quoth  she,  ^  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield. 
Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage  which  late 
Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate  : 
But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 
Her  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored, 
As  the  God  of  my  life !  why  hath  he  me  abhorr'd ! " 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint. 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood  ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood  ; 
With  pity  calm'd,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  hist,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain, 
Arose  the  virgin,  burn  of  heavenly  blood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again, 
To  seek  her  strayed  champion,  if  she  might  attain. 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 
Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles,  and  misfortunes  hard. 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  ^-atchand  ward; 
And,  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent. 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared  : 
From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commandement, 
And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 


BOOK  I.,  CANTO  V. 

THS  PAITHrUL  KNIOHT  HAVING  KILI.RO  THK  ftARACBN 
RANSPOY,  DUK86A  TUB  WITCH  MARKS  A  JOURNKY  TO 
THB  INPBRNAL  RBGION8  TO  RCOOVCR  THX  BODY  OP 
HKR  UrriDBL  CHAUPIO.V. 


So  wept  Duessa  until  eventide. 
That  shining  lamps  in  love's  high  house  were  light ; 
Then  forth  she  rose,  no  longer  would  abide, 
But  comes  unto  the  place  where  th' heathen  knight, 
In  slumbering  swoon'd,  nigh  void  of  vital  sp'rit, 
Lay  cover'd  with  enchanted  cloud  all  day  ; 
Whom,  when  she  found,  as  she  him  left  in  plight, 
To  wail  his  woeful  case  she  would  not  stay. 
But  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Heaven  makes  speedy 
way. 


Where  grisly  Night,  with  visage  deadly  sad. 
That  Phoebus'  cheerful  face  durst  never  view. 
And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  dad, 
She  finds  forthcoming  from  her  darksome 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hue. 
Before  the  door  her  iron  chariot  stood. 
Already  harnessed  for  journey  new  ;  ! 

And  coal-black  steeds,  ybom  of  hellish  brood,       { 
Thaton  their  rustybits  did  champasthey  were  wood*.  , 

So  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at  length 
Unto  the  place  whereas  the  Paynim  lay. 
Devoid  of  outward  sense  and  native  straigth, 
Cover*d  with  charmed  cloud,  from  view  of  day 
And  sight  of  men,  since  his  late  luckless  fray. 
His  cruel  wounds  with  cruddy  blood  oongeal'd. 
They  binden  up  so  wisely  as  they  may, 
And  handle  softly  till  they  can  be  heal'd : 
So  lay  him  in  her  chari't,  dose  in  Night  oonoeaTd. 

And  all  the  while  she  stood  upon  the  groimd. 
The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay. 
As  giving  warning  of  th*  unwonted  sound. 
With  which  her  iron  wheels  did  them  afbay. 
And  her  dark  grisly  look  than  much  c 
The  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  owl. 
With  dreary  skrieks  did  also  her  bewray ; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howl 
At  her  abhorred  face,  so  filthy  and  so  font 

By  that  same  way  the  direful  dames  do  drive 
Their  mournful  chariot,  fill'd  with  rusty  blood, 
And  down  to  Pluto's  house  are  come  bilive^ ; 
Which  passing  through,  on  every  side  them  stood 
The  trembling  ghosts,  with  sad  amazed  mood. 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes  ;  and  all  the  hellish  brood 
Of  fiends  infernal  flock' d  on  every  side 
To  gaze  on  earthly  wight,  that  with  the  Night  durst 
ride. 


BOOK  II.,   CANTO  VI. 

A  HARDER  lesson  to  learn  continence 
In  joyous  pleasure  than  in  grievous  pain  ; 
For  sweetness  doth  allure  the  weaker  sense 
So  strongly,  that  uneathes  it  can  refrain 
From  that  which  feeble  nature  covets  €ain  ; 
But  grief  and  wrath,  that  be  her  enemies 
And  foes  of  life,  she  better  can  restrain  : 
Yet  Virtue  vaunts  in  both  her  victories. 
And  Guyon  in  them  all  shows  goodly  masterie 

Whom  bold  Cymochles  travelling  to  find. 
With  cruel  purpose  bent  to  wreak  on  him 
The  wrath  which  Atin  kindled  in  his  mind. 
Came  to  a  river,  by  whose  utmost  brim 
Waiting  to  pass,  he  saw  whereas  did  swim 
Along  the  shore,  as  swift  as  glance  of  eye, 
A  little  gondelay,  bedecked  trim 
With  boughs  and  arbours  woven  cunningly. 
That  like  a  little  forest  seemed  outwardly  ; 
*  Mad.  b  Quickly. 
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And  therein  sate  a  lady  fresh  and  fair. 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone  ; 
Sometimes  she  sung  as  loud  as  lark  in  air, 
Sometimes  she  kugh'd,  that  nigh  her  breath  was 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one,  [gone ; 
That  to  her  might  move  cause  of  merriment ; 
Hatter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none. 
She  could  devise,  and  thousand  ways  invent 
I  To  feel  her  foolish  humour  and  vain  joUiment. 

Which  when  tkr  off,  Cymochles  heard  and  saw, 
ll    He  kmdly  call'd  to  such  as  were  aboard 
I     The  little  bark,  unto  the  shore  to  draw, 
'    And  him  to  ferry  over  that  deep  ford  : 
The  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 
Soon  hea^'ned,  and  her  painted  boat  straightway 
Tiim*d  to  the  shore,  where  that  same  warlike  lord 
She  in  received  ;  but  Atin  by  no  way 
She  would  admit,  albe  the  knight  her  much  did 
pray. 


Eftaooos  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide, 
More  swift  than  swallow  sheers  the  liquid  sky, 
Withoaten  oar  or  pilot  it  to  guide. 
Or  winged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly : 
Only  she  tom'd  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 
It  cut  away  upon  the  yielding  wave  ; 
I   Ne  cared  die  her  course  for  to  apply, 
For  it  was  taught  the  way  which  she  would  have, 
Asd  both  from  rocks  and  flats  itself  could  wisely 


And  all  the  way  the  wanton  damsel  found 
New  mirth  her  passenger  to  entertain  ; 
For  ibe  in  pleasant  purpose  did  abound. 
And  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  feign. 
Of  which  a  store-house  did  with  her  remain, 
Yet  seemed  nothing  well  they  her  became ; 
For  all  her  words  she  drown'd  with  laughter  vain. 
And  wanted  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the  same, 
Thftt  tamed  all  her  pleasaunce  to  a  scoffing  game. 


And  other  whiles  vain  toys  she  would  devise 
As  her  fuitastic  wit  did  most  delight : 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguize 
With  gaudy  garlands,  or  fresh  flowx-ets  dight 

I  About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight : 

'    Sooietimea  to  do  him  laugh,  she  would  assay 

I I  To  Uof^  at  shaking  of  the  leaves  light. 
Or  to  behold  the  water  work  and  play 

About  her  little  frigate,  therein  maJdng  way. 

Her  light  behaviour  and  loose  dalliance 
Gave  wondrous  great  contentment  to  the  knight, 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  sovenaunce, 
Nor  care  of  vow*d  revenge  and  cruel  flght, 
But  to  weak  wench  did  yield  his  martial  might : 
So  easy  was  to  quench  his  flamed  mind 
With  one  sweet  drop  of  sensual  delight ; 
So  easy  is  t'  appease  the  stormy  wind 
Of  BiaBoe  in  the  calm  of  pleasant  womankind. 


Diverse  discourses  in  their  way  they  spent ; 
*Mongst  which  Cymochles  of  her  questioned 
Both  what  she  was,  and  what  the  usage  meant^ 
Which  in  her  cot  she  daily  practised ! 
**  Vain  man ! "  said  she,  <^  that  wouldst  be  reckoned 
A  stranger  in  thy  home,  and  ignorant 
Of  Phoodria  (for  so  my  name  is  read) 
Of  Phcddria,  thine  own  fellow-servant : 
For  thou  to  serve  Acrasia  thyself  dost  vaunt. 

<<  In  this  wide  inland  sea,  that  bight  by  name 
The  Idle  Lake,  my  vrand'ring  ship  I  row. 
That  knows  her  port,  and  thither  sails  by  aim, 
Ne  care  ne  fear  I  how  the  wind  do  blow. 
Or  whether  swift  I  wend  or  whether  slow  : 
Both  slow  and  swift  alike  do  serve  my  turn : 
Ne  swelling  Neptune,  ne  loud-thund'ring  Jove, 
Can  change  my  cheer,  or  make  me  ever  mourn; 
My   little   boat  can  safely   pass  this   perilous 
bourne.'* 

Whiles  thus  she  talked,  and  whiles  thus  she  toy'd, 
They  were  far  past  the  passage  which  he  spake, 
And  come  unto  an  island  waste  and  void. 
That  floated  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake ; 
There  her  small  gondelay  her  port  did  make. 
And  that  gay  pair  issuing  on  the  shore 
Disburthen'd  her :  their  way  they  forward  take 
Into  the  Und  that  lay  them  fair  before, 
Whose  pleasaunce  she  him  shew'd,  and  plentiful 
great  store. 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land, 
Amongst  wide  waves  set  like  a  little  nest. 
As  if  it  had  by  Nature's  cunning  hand 
Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest. 
And  laid  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best : 
No  dainty  flower  or  herb  that  grows  on  ground. 
Nor  arboret  with  painted  blossoms  drest, 
And  smelling  sweet,  but  there  it  might  be  found 
To  bud  out  fair,  and  her  sweet  smells  throw  all 
around. 

No  tree,  whose  branches  did  not  bravely  spring  ; 
No  branch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sit ; 
No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing; 
No  song,  but  did  contain  a  lovely  dit. 
Trees,  branches,  birds,  and  songs,  were  framed  fit 
For  to  allure  frail  mind  to  careless  ease. 
Careless  the  man  soon  woxe,  and  his  weak  wit 
Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please  : 
So  pleased,  did  his  wrathful  purpose  fair  appease. 

Thus  when  she  had  his  eyes  and  senses  fed 
With  false  delights,  and  fiU'd  with  pleasures  vain. 
Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led. 
And  laid  him  down  upon  a  grassy  plain, 
And  her  sweet  self,  without  dread  or  disdain. 
She  set  beside,  kying  his  head  disarm'd 
In  her  loose  lap,  it  softly  to  sustain, 
Where  soon  he  slumber'd,  fearing  not  be  harm'd; 
The  whiles  with  a  love-lay  she  thus  him  sweetly 
charm'd  : 

»  
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^  Beholdy  O  man  1  that  toilBomc  paiiiB  dost  take. 
The  flowers,  the  fields,  and  all  that  pleasant  grows. 
How  they  themselves  do  thine  ensample  make, 
Whiles  nothing  envious  Nature  them  forth  throws 
Out  of  her  fruitful  lap  :  how  no  man  knows 
They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossom  fresh  and  fair. 
And  deck  the  world  with  theirrichpomponsshows ; 
Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  pains  or  care. 
Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  careful  pains  compare. 

«  The  lily,  lady  of  the  flow'ring  field, 
The  flower-de-luce,  her  lovely  paramour, 
Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fruitless  labours  yield, 
And  soon  leave  off  this  toilsome  weary  stour  ; 
Lo,  lo !  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous  bower. 
With  silken  curtuns  and  gold  coverlets. 
Therein  to  shroud  her  sumptuous  belamoure ; 
Yet  neither  spins  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets. 
But  to  her  moUier  Nature  all  her  care  she  lets. 

<<  Why  then  dost  thou,  O  Man,  that  of  them  all 
Art  lord,  and  eke  of  Nature  sovereign. 
Wilfully  make  thyself  a  wretched  thrall. 
And  waste  thy  joyous  hours  in  needless  pain, 
Seeking  for  danger  and  adventure  vain  1 
What  boots  it  all  to  have  and  nothing  use  f 
Who  shall  him  rue  that,  swimming  in  the  main. 
Will  die  for  thirst,  and  water  doth  refuse  1 
Befuse  such  fruitless  toil  and  present  pleasures 
choose." 

By  this  she  had  him  lulled  fast  asleep. 
That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  care  did  take ; 
Then  she  with  liquors  strong  his  eyes  did  steep, 
That  nothing  should  him  hastily  awake  : 
So  she  him  left,  and  did  herself  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  cleft 
The  slothful  wave  of  that  great  grisly  lake ; 
Soon  she  that  island  far  behind  her  left. 
And  now  is  come  to  that  same  place  where  first  she 
weft. 

By  this  time  was  the  worthy  Guyon  brought 
Unto  the  other  side  of  that  wide  strand 
Where  she  was  rowing,  and  for  passage  sought : 
Him  needed  not  long  call ;  she  soon  to  hand 
Her  ferry  brought,  where  him  she  biding  found 
With  his  sad  guide  :  himself  she  took  aboard. 
But  the  black  palmer  suffer'd  still  to  stand, 
Ne  would  for  price  or  prayers  once  affprd 
To  ferry  that  old  man  over  the  perilous  ford. 

Guyon  was  loath  to  leave  his  guide  behind, 
Yet  being  enter'd  might  not  back  retire  ; 
For  the  flit  bark  obeying  to  her  mind. 
Forth  launched  quickly,  as  she  did  desire, 
Ne  gave  him  leave  to  bid  that  aged  sire 
Adieu,  but  nimbly  ran  her  wonted  course 
Through  the  dull  billows,  thick  as  troubled  mire, 
Whom  neither  wind  out  of  their  seat  could  force. 
Nor  timely  tides  did  drive  out  of  tlieir  sluggish 
source. 


And  by  the  way,  as  was  her  wonted  gnlae, 
Her  merry  tit  she  freshly  'gan  to  rear. 
And  did  of  joy  and  jollity  devise. 
Herself  to  cherish,  and  her  guest  to  cheer. 
The  knight  was  courteous,  and  did  not  foxbmr 
Her  honest  mirth  and  pleasaunoe  to  partake  ; 
But  when  he  saw  her  toy,  and  gibe,  and  jeer, 
And  pass  the  bonds  of  modest  merimake. 
Her  dalliance  he  despised,  and  foUiea  did  foraaka 

Yet  she  still  followed  her  fonner  style, 
And  said,  and  did  all  that  mote  him  deljgfat. 
Till  they  arrived  in  that  pleasant  isle. 
Where  sleeping  late  she  left  her  other  kni^t : 
But  whenas  Guyon  of  that  land  had  sight. 
He  wist  himself  amiss,  and  angry  said, 
^*  Ah  !  Dame,  perdy  ye  have  not  dcme  me  light, 
Thus  to  mislead  me,  whfles  I  you  obey'd  : 
Me  little  needed  from  my  right  way  to  have  stny'd.'* 

«  Fair  Sir  !'*  quoth  she,  <<  be  not  diqplMMd  at  all ; 
Who  &re8  on  sea  may  not  command  bis  waj^ 
Ne  wind  and  weather  at  his  pleasure  call : 
The  sea  is  wide,  and  easy  for  to  stray. 
The  wind  unstable,  and  doth  never  stay  : 
But  here  a  while  ye  may  in  safety  rest^ 
Till  season  serve  new  passage  to  assay : 
Better  safe  port,  than  be  in  seas  distnat." 
Therewith  she  laugh'd,  and  did  her  eanwit  end  in 
jest 

But  he,  half  discontent,  mote  natheless 
Himself  i^pease,  and  issued  forth  on  diote; 
The  joys  whereof,  and  happy  fruitfolness^ 
Such  as  he  saw,  she  *gan  him  lay  before. 
And  all  though  pleasant,  yet  she  mademueli  more. 
The  fields  did  laugh,  the  flowers  did  freshly  spring. 
The  trees  did  bud,  and  early  blossoms  bote, 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing, 
And  told  the  garden's  pleasures  in  their 


And  she,  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  boogji. 
Would  oftentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  part. 
And  strive  to  pass  (as  she  could  well  enoogfa) 
Their  native  music  by  her  skilful  art : 
So  did  she  all,  that  might  his  constant  heart 
Withdraw  from  thought  of  warlike  enterprise. 
And  drown  in  dissolute  delights  apart. 
Where  noise  of  arms,  or  view  of  martial  guise 
Might  not  revive  desire  of  knightly  < 


But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will, 
And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart ; 
Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude  and  thewed  ill. 
As  to  despise  so  courteous  seeming  part. 
That  gentle  lady  did  to  him  impart ; 
But  fairly  tempering,  fond  desire  subdued. 
And  ever  her  desired  to  depart ; 
She  list  not  hear,  but  her  disports  parsued. 
And  ever  bade  him  stay  till  time  the  tide  renew'd. 
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w  by  this  Cymochles'  hour  was  spent, 

awoke  out  of  his  idle  dream  ; 
iking  off  bis  drowsy  dreriment, 
n  advise  how  ill  did  him  beseem 
ful  sleep  his  moulten  heart  to  steme, 
mch  the  brand  of  his  conceived  ire  ; 

he  started,  8tirr*d  with  shame  extreme, 
ed  for  his  damsel  to  enquire, 
■ched  to  the  strand,  there  passage  to 
ire. 

the  way  he  with  Sir  Guyon  met, 

anied  with  Phsedria  the  fair ; 

9  he  *gan  to  rage  and  inly  fret, 

^  Let  be  that  lady  debonair, 

creant  knight,  and  soon  thyself  prepare 

e,  if  thou  mean  her  love  to  gain. 

ilready  how  the  fowls  in  air 

,  awaiting  shortly  to  obtain 

kSB  for  their  prey,  the  guerdon  of  thy  pain. " 

irewithal  he  fiercely  at  him  flew, 
h  importune  outrage  him  assail'd  ; 
m  prepared,  to  field  his  sword  forth  drew, 
A  with  equal  value  countervailed  ; 
ighty  strokes  their  haberieons  dismail'd, 
£ed  made  each  other's  manly  spalles ; 
rtal  steel  dispiteously  entail'd 
their  flesh,  quite  through  the  iron  walls, 
rge  purple  stream  adown  their  giambeux 
lis. 

lea,  that  had  never  met  before 

ant  foe,  with  envious  despight 

id  presumed  force  encreaJsed  more, 

ng  to  be  held  so  long  in  fight. 

>n,  grudging  not  so  much  his  might, 

(  unknightly  railings  which  he  spoke, 

mthful  fire  his  courage  kindled  bright, 

devising  shortly  to  be  wroke, 

ling  all  lus  powers,  redoubled  every  stroke. 

them  high  at  once  their  hands  enhaunst, 
h  at  once  their  hugeblowsdown  did  sway: 
les'  sword  on  Guyon's  shield  yglaunst, 
reof  nigh  one  quarter  shear'd  away  : 
ron's  angry  blade  so  fierce  did  play 
•ther's  helmet,  which  as  Titan  shone, 
ite  it  clove  his  plumed  crest  in  tway, 
^  all  his  head  into  the  bone, 
th  astonished  still  he  stood  as  senseless 


iie  stood,  fair  Phsedria  (that  beheld 
idly  danger)  soon  atweene  them  ran, 
their  feet  herself  most  humbly  fellM, 
with  piteous  voice  and  countenance  wan, 
irell  away  !  most  noble  lords,  how  can 
iiel  eyes  endure  so  piteous  sight 
yourlives  on  ground!  woe  worth  the  man 
It  did  teach  the  cursed  steel  to  bite 
wn  flesh,  and  make  way  to  the  living 
rht! 


'<  If  ever  love  of  lady  did  empierce 
Your  iron  breasts,  or  pity  could  find  pUce, 
Withhold  your  bloody  hands  from  battle  fierce ; 
And  sith  for  me  ye  fight,  to  me  this  grace 
Both  yield,  to  stay  your  deadly  strife  a  space  ;" 
They  stay'd  awhile,  and  forth  she  'gan  proceed  : 
**  Most  wretched  wonum,  and  of  wicked  raoe, 
That  am  the  author  of  this  heinous  deed. 
And  cause  of  death  between  two  doughty  knights 
do  breed. 

^  But  if  for  me  ye  fight,  or  me  will  serve. 
Not  this  rude  kind  of  battle,  nor  these  arms 
Are  meet,  the  which  do  men  in  bale  to  sterve, 
And  doleful  sorrow  heap  with  deadly  harms  : 
Such  cruel  game  my  scarmoges  disarms. 
Another  war  and  other  weapons  I 
Do  love,  where  love  does  give  his  sweet  aUnns 
Without  bloodshed,  and  where  the  enemy 
Does  yield  unto  his  foe  a  pleasant  victory. 

^  Debateful  strife  and  cruel  enmity 
The  famous  name  of  knighthood  foully  shend  ; 
But  lovely  peace  and  gentle  amity. 
And  in  amours  the  passing  hours  to  spend. 
The  mighty  martial  hands  do  most  commend  ; 
Of  love  they  ever  greater  glory  bore 
Than  of  their  arms  :  Mars  is  Cupido's  friend, 
And  is  for  Venus'  loves  renowned  more 
Than  all  his  wars  and  spoils  the  which  he  did  of 
yore." 

Therewith  she  sweetly  smiled.     They,  though 
To  prove  extremities  of  bloody  fight,     [fViU  bent 
Yet  at  her  speech  their  rages  'gan  relent, 
And  calm  the  sea  of  their  tempestuous  spite  : 
Such  power  have  pleasing  words :  such  isthe  might 
Of  courteous  clemency  in  gentle  heart 
Now  after  all  was  ceased,  the  Faery  Knight 
Besought  that  damsel  suffer  him  depart. 
And  yield  him  ready  passage  to  that  other  part 

She  no  less  glad  than  he  desirous  was 
Of  his  departure  thence  ;  for  of  her  joy 
And  vain  delight  she  saw  he  light  did  pass, 
A  foe  of  folly  and  immodest  toy. 
Still  solemn  sad,  or  still  disdainful  coy. 
Delighting  all  in  arms  and  cruel  war, 
That  her  sweet  peace  and  pleasures  did  annoy. 
Troubled  with  terror  and  unquiet  jar. 
That  she  well  pleased  was  thence  to  amove  him 
far. 

Tho'  him  she  brought  aboard,  and  her  swift  boat 
Forthwith  directed  to  that  further  strand. 
That  which  on  the  dull  waves  did  lightly  float. 
And  soon  arrived  on  the  shallow  sand, 
Where  gladsome  Guyon  sallied  forth  to  land, 
And  to  that  damsel  thanks  gave  for  reward : 
Upon  that  shore  he  espied  Atin  stand. 
There  by  his  master  left,  when  late  he  fared 
In  Phaedria's  fleet  bark,  over  that  perlous  shard. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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With  that  the  rolling  sea  resounding  soft, 
In  his  big  base  them  fitly  answered. 
And  on  the  rock  the  waves  broking  aloft, 
A  solemn  mean  unto  them  measured  ; 
The  whiles  sweet  Zeph^Tus  loud  whistled 
His  treble,  a  strange  kind  of  harmony. 
Which  Guyon*s  senses  softly  tickled. 
That  he  the  boatman  bade  row  easily. 
And  let  him  hear  some  part  of  their  rare  melody. 

But  him  the  palmer  from  that  yanity 
With  temperate  advice  discounscUed, 
That  they  it  past,  and  shortly  'gan  descry 
The  land  to  which  their  course  they  levelled  ; 
When  suddenly  a  gross  fog  over8])read 
With  his  dull  vapour  all  that  desert  has, 
And  heaven's  cheerful  face  enveloped. 
That  all  things  one,  and  one  as  nothing  was. 
And  this  great  universe  seem*d  one  confused  mass. 

Thereat  they  greatly  were  dismayed,  ne  wist 
How  to  direct  their  way  in  darkness  wide, 
But  fear'd  to  wander  in  that  wasteful  mist, 
For  tumbling  into  mischief  unespiod  : 
Worse  is  the  danger  hidden  than  descried. 
Suddenly  an  innumerable  flight 
Of  harmful  fowls  about  them  fluttering  cried. 
And  with  their  wicked  wings  them  oft  did  smite, 
And  sore  annoy'd,  groping  in  that  griesly  night. 

Even  all  the  nation  of  unfortunate 
And  fatal  birds  about  them  flocked  were, 
Such  as  by  nature  men  abhor  and  hate  ; 
The  ill-faced  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger  ; 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drear  ; 
The  leather-winged  bat,  day's  enemy  ; 
The  rueful  strich,  still  waiting  on  the  bier  ; 
The  whistler  shrill,  that  whoso  hears  doth  die  ; 
The  hellish  harpies,  prophets  of  sad  destiny  ; 

All  those,  and  all  that  else  does  horror  breed, 
About  them  flew,  and  fiU'd  their  sails  with  fear  : 
Yet  stay'd  they  not,  but  forward  did  proceed. 
Whiles  th'  one  did  row,  and  tli*  other  stiffly  steer; 
Till  that  at  last  the  weather  gan  to  clear. 
And  the  fair  land  itself  <lid  plainly  show. 
Said  then  the  palmer,  *'  Lo  where  docs  appear 
The  sacred  soil  whore  all  our  perils  grow. 
Therefore,  Sir  Knight,  your  ready  arms  about  you 
throw." 

He  hearken'd,  and  his  arms  about  him  took. 
The  whiles  the  nimble  boat  so  well  her  sped. 
That  with  her  crooked  keel  the  land  she  struck  ; 
Then  forth  the  noble  Guyon  sallied, 
And  his  sage  palmer  that  him  governed  ; 
But  the  other  by  his  boat  behind  did  stay. 
They  marched  fairly  forth,  of  nought  ydred, 
B<ith  firmly  arm'd  for  every  hard  asftay. 
With  constancy  and   care,  gainst  danger  and 
dismay. 


Ere  long  they  heard  an  hideous  bdlawiiig 
Of  many  beasts,  that  roared  oatmgeouly. 
As  if  that  Hanger's  point,  or  Venus'  it^ 
Had  them  enraged  with  foil  snrqiiediy ; 
Yet  nought  they  feared,  bat  past  oo  hardily, 
Until  they  came  in  view  of  those  wild  ben^ 
Who  all  at  once,  gapmg  fall  greedily, 
And  rearing  fiercely  their  npstaiting  erart^ 
Ran  towards  to  devour  those  unexpected  gwli 

But  soon  as  they  i^)proaeli'd  with  deadly  thni^ 
The  palmer  over  them  his  staff  upheU, 
His  mighty  staff,  that  could  all  eharms  ddbsl; 
Eftsoons  their  stubborn  couragee  were^Mffd, 
And  high-advanced  crests  down  meekly  ftD'd: 
Instead  of  frayuig  they  themselves  did  ttu, 
And  trembled,  as  them  passing  they  behcU : 
Such  wond'rouB  power  did  in  that  staff  appoTt 
All  monsters  to  subdue  to  him  that  did  it  bar. 

Of  that  same  wood  it  framed  was  comiiiiglj 
Of  which  Caducous  whileome  w] 
Caducous,  the  rod  of  Mercury, 
With  which  he  wont  the  Stygian  i 
Through  ghastly  horror  and  etenud  shade; 
Th'  infernal  fiends  with  it  he  c 
And  Orcus  tame,  whom  nothing  can  ] 
And  rule  the  furies  when  they  most  do  zagt: 
Such  virtue  in  his  staff  had  eke  this  pahnera^ 

Thence  passing  forth,  they  shortly  do  ani«t 
Whereat  the  Bower  of  Bliss  was  situate ; 
A  place  pick'd  out  by  choice  of  best  alive, 
That  Nature's  work  by  art  can  imitate : 
In  which  whatever  in  this  worldly 
Is  sweet  and  pleasing  unto  living 
Or  that  may  daintiest  fantasy  aggrate, 
Was  poured  forth  with  plentiful 
And  made  there  to  abound  with  lavish 


Goodly  it  was,  enclosed  round  about. 
As  well  their  enter'd  guests  to  keep  withm, 
As  those  unruly  beasts  to  hold  without ; 
Yet  was  the  fence  thereof  but  weak  and  thin ; 
Nought  fear'd  they  force  that  fortilage  to  win 
But  Wisdom's  power,  and  Temperance's  voi^ 
By  which  the  mightiest  things  efforced  been: 
And  eke  the  gate  was  wrought    of  subita 

light. 
Rather  for  pleasure  than  for  battery  or  figjiii 

It  framed  was  of  precious  ivorv. 
That  seem'd  a  work  of  admirable  wit. 
And  therein  all  the  famous  history 
Of  Jason  and  Medcca  was  ywrit  ; 
Her  mighty  charms,  her  furious  loving  fit. 
His  goodly  conquest  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
His  falsed  faith,  and  love  too  lightly  flit. 
The  wondered  Argo,  which,  in  venturous  pei 
First  through  the  Euxine  seas  bore  all  the  fl< 
of  Greece. 
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Ye  might  have  seen  the  frothy  billows  fry 
I    Under  the  ship,  as  thorough  them  she  went, 
That  seem'd  the  waves  were  into  ivory. 
Or  ivory  into  the  waves,  were  sent ; 
And  otherwhere  the  snowy  substance  sprent 
With  vermeil,  like  the  boy's  blood  therein  shed, 
A  piteous  spectacle  did  represent ; 
And  otherwhiles,  with  gold  besprinkled, 
It  aeem'd  th'  enchanted  flame  which  did  Creusa 
wed. 

All  this,  and  more,  might  in  that  goodly  gate 
Be  read,  that  ever  open  stood  to  all 
Whidi  thither  came  ;  but  in  the  porch  there  sat 
A  comely  personage,  of  stature  tall. 
And  semblance  pleasing,  more  than  natural. 
That  travellers  to  him  seeinM  to  entice  ; 
His  looser  garment  to  the  ground  did  fall, 
And  flew  about  his  heels  in  wanton  wise. 
Not  fit  for  speedy  pace  or  manly  exercise. 

They  in  that  place  him  Genius  did  call ; 
Not  that  celestial  power  to  whom  the  care 
Of  life,  and  generation  of  all 
That  lives,  pertains  in  charge  particular, 
Who  wond*rous  things  concerning  our  welfare. 
And  strange  phantoms,  doth  let  us  oft  foresee. 
And  oft  of  secret  ills  bids  us  beware, 
That  is  oorself,  whom  though  we  do  not  see. 
Yet  each  doth  in  himself  it  well  perceive  to  be : 

Therelbre  a  god  him  sage  antiquity 
'     Did  wisely  make,  and  good  Agdistes  call ; 

Bat  this  same  was  to  that  quite  contrary, 
I     The  foe  of  life,  that  good  envies  to  all  ; 
I     That  secretly  doth  us  procure  to  fall 

Through  guileful  semblance,  which  he  makes  us 

He  of  this  garden  had  the  govemale,  [see. 

And  Pleasure's  porter  was  devised  to  be, 
Holding  a  stalT  in  hand  for  more  formality. 


1;     With  divers  flowers  he  daintily  was  deck*d 
1 1     And  strewed  round  about,  and  by  his  side 
A  mighty  mazer  bowl  of  wine  was  set, 
Aa  if  it  had  to  him  been  sacriBed, 
Wherewith  all  new-come  guests  he  gratified  ; 
So  did  be  eke  Sir  Guyon  passing  by  : 
Bat  be  his  idle  courtesy  defied, 
And  overthrew  his  bowl  disdainfully. 
And  broke  his  staff*,  with  which  he  charged  sem- 
blants  sly. 


Thus  being  enter'd,  they  behold  around 
A  large  and  spacious  plain,  on  every  side 
Strewed  with  pleasances ;  whose  fair  grassy  ground, 
Mantled  with  green,  and  goodly  beautified 
With  all  the  ornaments  of  Flora's  pride. 
Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  as  half  in  scorn 
Of  niggard  Nature,  like  a  pompous  bride. 
Did  dock  her,  and  too  lavishly  adorn, 
I  Whfsn  forth  from  virgin  bow'r  she  comes  in  th* 
early  mom. 


There  with  the  heavens,  always  jovial, 
Look'd  on  them  lovely,  still  in  stedfast  state, 
Ne  suffer'd  storm  nor  frost  on  them  to  fall, 
Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate  ; 
Nor  scorching  heat,  nor  cold  intemperate, 
T'  afflict  the  creatures  which  therein  did  dwell ; 
But  the  mild  air,  with  season  moderate, 
Gently  attempered,  and  disposed  so  well. 
That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  spirit  and  whole- 
some smell. 

More  sweet  and  wholesome  than  the  pleasant  hill 
Of  Rhodope,  on  which  the  nymph,  that  bore 
A  giant  babe,  herself  for  grief  did  kill ; 
Or  the  Tbessalian  Tempe,  where  of  yore 
Fair  Daphne  Phoebus'  heart  with  love  did  gore  ; 
Or  Ida,  where  the  gods  loved  to  repair 
Whenever  they  their  heavenly  bowers  foriore ; 
Or  sweet  Pamasse,  the  haunt  of  muses  fair ; 
Or  Eden  self,  if  aught  with  Eden  mote  compare. 

Much  wondered  Guyon  at  the  fair  aspect 
Of  that  sweet  place,  yet  suffered  no  delight 
To  sink  into  his  sense,  nor  mind  affect ; 
But  passed  forth,  and  lookM  still  forward  right, 
Bridling  his  will,  and  mastering  his  might. 
Till  that  he  came  unto  another  gate  ; 
No  gate,  but  like  one,  being  goodly  dight 
With  boughs  and  branches,  which  did  broad  dilate 
Their  clasping  arms,  in  wanton  wreathings  intricate. 

So  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 
ArcliM  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine. 
Whose  bunches  hanging  down  scem'd  to  entice 
All  passers  by  to  taste  their  luscious  wine. 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hands  incline, 
As  freely  ofiering  to  be  gathered  ; 
Some  deep  empurpled  as  the  hyacine. 
Some  as  the  rubine,  laughing  sweetly  red. 
Some  like  fair  emeraudes  not  yet  well  ripened  : 

And  them  amongst  some  were  of  bumish'd  gold. 
So  made  by  art  to  beautify  the  rest, 
Which  did  themselves  amongst  the  leaves  enfold. 
As  lurking  from  the  view  of  covetous  guest. 
That  the  weak  boughs,  with  so  rich  load  oppress'd. 
Did  bow  adown  as  overburthened. 
Under  that  porch  a  comely  dame  did  rest. 
Clad  in  fair  weeds,  but  foul  disordered. 
And    garments    loose,   that  seem*d  unmeet  for 
womanhead : 

In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she  held. 
And  with  her  right  the  riper  fruit  did  reach. 
Whose  sappy  liquor,  that  with  fullness  swcU'd, 
Into  her  cup  she  scruzed  with  dainty  breach 
Of  her  fine  Angers,  without  foul  cmpeach 
That  so  fair  wine-press  made  the  wine  more  sweet: 
Thereof  she  used  to  give  to  drink  to  each. 
Whom  passing  by  she  happened  to  meet : 
It  was  her  guise  all  strangers  goodly  so  to  greet. 
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So  she  to  Guyon  offer'd  it  to  taste  : 
Who,  taking  it  out  of  her  tender  hand. 
The  cup  to  ground  did  violently  cast, 
That  all  in  pieces  it  was  broken  fond. 
And  with  the  liquor  stained  all  the  land  : 
Whereat  Excess  exceedingly  was  wroth. 
Yet  no'te  the  same  amend,  ne  yet  withstand. 
But  suffered  him  to  pass,  all  were  she  lothe, 
Who,  nought  regarding  her  displeasure,  forward 
goeth. 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 
Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye. 
In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 
And  none  does  other's  happiness  envy  ; 
The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high  ; 
The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space  ; 
That  trembling  groves,  the  crystal  running  by  ; 
And  that  which  all  fair  works  doth  most  aggrace. 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no 
place. 

One  would  have  thought,  (so  cunningly  tlie  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine,) 
That  Nature  had  for  wantonness  ensude 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine  ; 
So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine, 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify, 

.  So  differing  both  in  wills  agreed  in  fine  : 
So  all  agreed,  through  sweet  diversity. 

This  garden  to  adorn  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood. 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  the  earth  might  be. 
So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  channel  running  one  might  see  : 
Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 
Was  over- wrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boys, 
Of  which  some  seem'd,  with  lively  jollity. 
To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys, 
Whilst  others  did  themselves  embay  in  liquid  joys. 

And  over  all  of  purest  gold  was  spread 
A  traylo  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue ; 
For  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 
That  wight,  who  did  not  well  ad\nsed  it  view, 
Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true  : 
Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep. 
That  themselves,  dipping  in  the  sUver  dew 
Their  fleecy  flowers,  they  fearfully  did  steep. 
Which  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonness  to 
weep. 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 
Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  scr, 
The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell, 
And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity. 
That  like  a  little  hike  it  seem'd  to  be, 
Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height, 
That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see, 
All  paved  beneath  with  jasper,  shining  bright, 
That  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail 
upright. 


And  all  the  margent  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  laurel  trees,  thenee  to  defend 
The  sunny  beams  which  on  the  biliowB  beat, 
And  those  which  therein  bathed  mote  offend. 
As  Guyon  happen'd  by  the  same  to  wend. 
Two  naked  damsels  he  therein  espied. 
Which  therein  bathing,  seemed  to  oontend 
And  wrestle  wantonly,  ne  eared  to  hide 
Their  dainty  parts  from  view  of  any  which  themeyed. 
♦  *♦♦** 

As  that  fair  star,  the  messNiger  of  mxankf 
His  dewy  face  out  of  the  sea  doth  rear ; 
Or  as  the  Cyprian  goddess,  newly  bom 
Of  th'  ocean's  fruitful  froth,  did  first  appear : 
Such  seemed  they,  and  so  their  yellow  heare 
Crystalline  humour  dropped  down  apaoe ; 
Whom  such  when  Guyon  saw,  he  drew  him  new, 
And  somewhat  'gan  relent  his  earnest  pace ; 
His  stubborn  breast  'gan  secret  pleaaaunce  to 
embrace. 

On  which  when  gazing  him  the  palmer  saw. 
He  much  rebuked  those  wand'ring  eyea  of  hi^ 
And,counsell*d  well,  him  forward  thenoe  did  draw. 
Now  are  they  come  nigh  to  the  Bower  ol  Btin, 
Of  her  fond  favourites  so  named  amisa ; 
When  thus  the  pahner :  ^  Now,  Sir,  well  aTiie, 
For  here  the  end  of  all  our  travel  is  ; 
Here  wonnes  Acrasia,  whom  we  most  smpriae, 
Else  she  will  slip  away,  and  all  our  drift 


Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  soimd, 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  dainty  ear. 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere  : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  bear. 
To  rede  what  manner  music  that  mote  be ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony  ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attemper'd  sweet ; 
Th'  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondenoe  ineei  ; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fiUl ; 
The  water's  &11  with  difference  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  <all ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  aU. 

tiLAUCK  AND  BRITOMART  EXPLORING  TUB  CAVB  < 


Full  many  ways  within  her  troubled  mind 
Old  Glauce  cast  to  cure  this  lady's  grief ; 
Full  many  wa}'s  she  sought,  but  none  could  find. 
Nor  herbs,  nor  charms,  nor  counsel,  that  is  chief 
And  choicest  med'cinc  for  sick  hearth  relief ; 
Forthy  great  care  she  took,  and  greater  fear. 
Least  that  it  should  her  turn  to  foul  repiief. 
And  sore  reproach,  whenso  her  &ther  dear  [hear. 
Should  of  his  dearest  daughter's  hard  misfortune 
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she  her  advised,  that  he  which  made 

irror  wherein  the  sick  damosel 

Qgely  viewed  her  straDge  lover's  shade, 

t  the  learned  Merlin,  well  could  tell 

what  coast  of  heaven  the  man  did  dwell, 

whatmeanshis  love  might  best  be  wrought; 

)ugh  beyond  the  Afric  Ismael, 

Indian  Peru  he  were,  she  thought 

h  through  infinite  endeavour  to  have  sought. 

ith  themselves  disguising  both  in  strange 

.se  attire,  that  none  might  them  bewray, 

ridunum,  that  is  now  by  change 

e  Cayr-Merdin  call.'d,  they  took  their  way; 

the  wise  Merlin  whylome  wont  (they  say) 

:e  his  wonne,  low  underneath  the  ground, 

«p  delve,  far  from  the  view  of  day  ; 

f  no  living  wight  he  mote  be  found, 

he  oounsell'd,  with  his  sprites  encompassed 

and. 

thou  ever  happen  that  same  way 

rel,  go  to  see  that  dreadful  pUce  : 

I  hideous  hollow  cave  (they  say) 

a  rock  that  lies  a  little  space 

;he  swift  Barry,  tumbling  down  apace 

pt  the  woody  hills  of  Dynevowre  : 

re  thou  not,  I  charge,  in  any  case, 

3r  into  that  same  baleful  bower, 

r  the  cruel  fiends  should  thee  unwaree 

vour. 

inding  high  aloft,  low  lay  thine  ear, 
ere  such  ghastly  noise  of  iron  chains, 
■azen  cauldrons  thou  shalt  rumbling  hear, 
thousand    sprites,    with   long-enduring 
ins, 

^  that  it  will  stun  thy  feeble  brains  ; 
tentimes great  groans  and  grievous  stounds, 
too  huge  toil  and  labour  them  constrains, 
tentimes  loud  strokes  and  ringing  sounds, 
mder  that  deep  rock  most  horribly  ro- 
tunds. 

use,  some  say,  is  this  :  a  little  while 

that  Merlin  died,  he  did  intend 
en  wall  in  compass  to  compile 
Cairmardin,  and  did  it  commend 
hese  sprites  to  bring  to  perfect  end  ; 
f  which  work  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

long  he  loved,  for  him  in  haste  did  send, 
bereby  forced  his  workmen  to  forsake, 
•ound  till  his  return  their  labour  not  to 
ike. 

mean  time,  through  that  false  lady's  train, 

9  surprised  and  buried  under  bier, 

r  to  bis  work  retum'd  again  ; 

B8  those  fiends  may  not  their  work  forbear, 

itly  his  commandement  they  fear, 

ere  do  toil  and  travail  day  and  night, 

hat  brazen  wall  they  up  do  rear  ; 

erlin  had  in  magic  more  insight 

er  him  before  or  after  living  wight. 


For  he  by  words  could  call  out  of  the  sky 
Both  sun  and  moon,  and  make  them  him  obey ; 
The  land  to  sea,  and  sea  to  mainland  dry. 
And  darksome  night  he  eke  could  turn  to  day ; 
Huge  hosts  of  men  he  could  alone  dismay. 
And  hosts  of  men  of  meanest  things  could  frame, 
Whenso  him  list  his  enemies  to  fray ; 
That  to  this  day,  for  terror  of  his  fiune. 
The  fiends  do  quake  when  any  him  to  them  does  name. 

And  sooth  men  say,  that  he  was  not  the  son 
Of  mortal  sire,  or  other  living  wight. 
But  wond'rously  begotten  and  begone 
By  fiUse  illusion  of  a  guileful  sprite 
On  a  fair  lady  nun,  that  whilom  hight 
Matilda,  daughter  to  Pubidius, 
Who  was  the  lord  of  Mathtraval  by  right, 
And  cousin  unto  king  Ambrosius, 
Whence  he  endufe'd  was  with  skill  so  marvellous. 

They  here  arriving,  stay'd  awhile  without, 
Ne  durst  adventure  rashly  in  to  wend, 
But  of  their  first  intent  'gan  make  new  doubt 
For  dread  of  danger,  which  it  might  portend, 
Until  the  hardy  maid  (with  love  to  friend) 
First  entering,  the  dr^idful  mage  there  found 
Deep  busidd  'bout  work  of  wond'rous  end, 
And  writing  strange  chkracters  in  the  ground, 
With  which  the  stubborn  fiends  he  to  his  service 
*****      [bound. 


BELPHOEBE  FINDS  TIMIAS  WOUNDED,  AND  CON- 
VBYS  mM  TO  HER  DWELLING. 

BOOK  m.      CANTO  V. 

She  on  a  day,  as  she  pursued  the  chace 
Of  some  wild  beast,  which,  with  her  arrows  keen. 
She  wounded  had,  the  same  along  did  trace 
By  tract  of  blood,  which  she  had  freshly  seen 
To  have  besprinkled  all  the  grassy  green  ; 
By  the  great  pursue  which  she  there  perceived. 
Well  hoped  she  the  beast  engored  had  been. 
And  made  more  haste  the  life  to  have  bereaved ; 
But  ah  1  her  expectation  greatly  was  deceived. 

Shortly  she  came  whereas  that  woeful  squire. 
With  blood  deformed,  Uy  in  deadly  swound  ; 
In  whose  fair  eyes,  like  lamps  of  quenched  fire, 
The  crystal  humour  stood  congealed  round ; 
His  lodes,  like  faded  leaves,  fallen  to  ground, 
Knotted  with  blood,  in  bunches  rudely  ran. 
And  his  sweet  lips,  on  which,  before  that  stound, 
The  bud  of  youth  to  blossom  fair  began, 
Spoil'd  of  their  rosy  red,  were  waxen  pale  and  wan. 

Saw  never  living  eye  more  heavy  sight, 
That  could  have  made  a  rock  of  stone  to  rue 
Or  rive  in  twain  ;  which  when  that  lady  bright 
Besides  all  hope,  with  melting  eyes  did  view, 
All  suddenly  abash'd,  she  changed  hue. 
And  with  stem  horror  backward  'gan  to  start ; 
But  when  she  better  him  beheld,  she  grew 
Full  of  soft  passion  and  unwonted  smart ; 
The  point  of  pity  pierced  through  her  tender  heart. 
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Meekly  she  bowed  down,  to  weet  if  life 
Yet  in  bis  frozen  members  did  remain, 
And  feeling  by  his  pulse's  beating  rife 
That  the  weak  soul  her  seat  did  yet  retain. 
She  cast  to  comfort  him  with  busy  pain. 
His  double-folded  neck  she  rear'd  upright, 
And  rubb'd  his  temples  and  each  trembling  vein; 
His  mailed  haberjon  she  did  undight, 
And  from  his  head  his  heavy  burganet  did  light 

Into  the  woods  thenceforth  in  haste  she  went. 
To  seek  for  herbs  that  mote  him  remedy. 
For  she  of  herbs  had  great  intendiment. 
Taught  of  the  nymph  which  from  her  infancy 
Her  nursed  had  in  true  nobility ; 
There,  whether  it  divine  tobacco  were, 
Or  panacsea,  or  polygony, 
She  found,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  dear, 
Who  all  this  while  lay  bleeding  out  his  heart-blood 
near. 

The  sovereign  weed,  betwixt  two  marbles  plain. 
She  pounded  small,  and  did  in  pieces  bruise. 
And  then  atween  her  lily  liandes  twain 
Into  his  wound  the  juice  thereof  did  scruze, 
And  round  about  (as  she  could  well  it  use) 
The  flesh  therewith  she  suppled  and  did  steep, 
T'  abate  all  spasm,  and  soak  the  swelling  bruise; 
And  after  having  searched  the  intuse  deep. 
She  with  her  scarf  did  bind  the  wound,  from  cold  to 
keep. 

By  this  he  had  sweet  life  recnr'd  again. 
And  groaning  inly  deep,  at  last  his  eyes, 
His  watery  eyes,  drizzling  like  dewy  rain. 
He  up  'gan  lift  toward  the  azure  skies. 
From  whence  descend  all  hopeless  remedies  : 
Therewith  he  sigh'd  ;  and  turning  him  aside, 
The  goodly  maid,  full  of  divinities, 
And  gifts  of  heavenly  grace,  he  by  him  spied, 
Her  bow  and  gilden  quiver  lying  him  beside. 

"  Mercy,  dear  Lord  ! "  said  he, "  what  grace  is  this 
That  thou  hast  shewed  to  me,  sinful  wight. 
To  send  thine  angel  from  her  bower  of  bliss 
To  comfort  me  in  my  distressed  plight  ? 
Angel,  or  goddess,  do  I  call  thee  right ! 
What  service  may  I  do  unto  thee  meet. 
That  hast  from  darkness  me  retum'd  to  light, 
And  with  thy  heavenly  salves  and  med'cines  sweet 
Hast  drest  my  sinful  wounds!  I  kiss  thy  blessed  feet.". 

Thereat  she  blushing  said,  "  Ah  !  gentle  Squire, 
Nor  goddess  I,  nor  angel,  but  the  maid 
And  daughter  of  a  woody  nymph,  desire 
No  service  but  thy  safety  and  aid, 
Which  if  thou  gain,  I  shall  be  well  apaid. 
We  mortal  wights,  whose  lives  and  fortunes  be 
To  common  accidents  still  open  laid. 
Are  bound  with  common  bond  of  friilty, 
To  succour  wretehed  wights  whom  we  captived 
see." 


By  this  her  damsels,  which  the  former 
Had  undertaken  after  her,  arrived. 
As  did  Belphoebe,  in  the  bloody  place. 
And  thereby  deem'd  the  beast  had  been  deprived 
Of  life  whom  late  their  lady's  arrow  rived  ; 
Forthy  the  bloody  tract  they  follow'd  finst. 
And  every  one  to  run  the  swiftest  striv'd  ; 
But  two  of  them  the  rest  far  overpast. 
And  where  their  lady  was  arrived  at  the  last. 

Where,  when  they  saw  that  goodly  boy  with  Uood 
Defouled,  and  their  lady  drees  his  wound. 
They  wonder'd  much,  and  shortly  undeiAtood 
How  him  in  deadly  case  their  lady  foond. 
And  resell^  out  of  the  heavy  stound  : 
Eftsoons  his  warlike  courser,  which  was  stray'd 
Far  in  the  woods,  whiles  that  he  lay  in  swownd. 
She  nuide  those  damsels  search ;  which  beingstay'd. 
They  did  him  set  thereon,  and  forthwith  them  eon- 
vey'd. 

Into  that  forest  far  they  thence  him  led. 
Where  was  their  dwelling,  in  a  pleasant  glade. 
With  mountains  round  about  environed. 
And  mighty  woods  which  did  the  valley  shade 
And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made. 
Spreading  itself  into  a  spacious  plain  ; 
AJid  in  the  midst  a  little  river  pUiy'd 
Amongst  the  pumice  stones,  which  seem*d  to  plain 
With   gentle  murmur,  that  his  coarse  they  did 
restrain. 

Beside  the  same  a  dainty  place  there  lay. 
Planted  with  myrtle  trees  and  laurels  green. 
In  which  the  birds  sang  nuiny  a  lovely  lay 
Of  God'shigh  praise,  and  of  their  sweet  loves^teen. 
As  it  an  earthly  paradise  had  been  ; 
In  whose  enclosed  shadow  there  was  pight 
A  fair  pavilion,  scarcely  to  be  seen. 
The  which  was  all  within  most  richly  dight. 
That  greatest  princes  living  it  mote  well  deUgfat 

Thither  they  brought  that  wounded  8quire,and  laid 
In  easy  couch  his  feeble  limbs  to  rest : 
He  rested  him  a  while,  and  then  the  maid 
His  ready  wound  witli  better  salves  new  drest ; 
Daily  she  dressed  him,  and  did  the  best 
His  grievous  hurt  to  guarish^  that  she  might,     - 
That  shortly  he  his  dolour  had  redrest. 
And  his  foul  sore  reduced  to  fair  plight ; 
It  she  reduced,  but  himself  destroyed  quite. 

0  foolish  physic,  and  unfruitful  pain. 
That  heals  up  one,  and  makes  another  woond  ; 
She  his  hurt  thigh  to  him  recured  again. 
But  hurt  his  heart,  the  which  before  was  sound. 
Through  an  unwary  dart,  which  did  rebound 
From  her  fair  eyes  and  gracious  countenance  : 
What  boots  it  him  from  deaUi  to  be  unbound. 
To  be  captived  in  enddess  durance 
Of  sorrow  and  despair  without  allegiknce ! 
*♦*♦♦♦ 


•>  Sorrow. 


cHeal. 
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Thus  wmrred  he  long  time  against  his  will. 
Till  that  throagfa  weakness  he  was  forced  at  last 
To  yield  himself  nnto  the  mighty  ill. 
Which  as  a  Tietor  proud  'gan  ransack  fast 
His  inward  parts,  and  all  his  entrails  waste. 
That  neither  hlood  in  face,  nor  life  in  heart, 
It  left,  hut  both  did  quite  dry  up  and  bUst, 
As  piercing  levin,  which  the  inner  part 
Of  everything  consumes,  and  dUdneth  by  art 

Whidi  seeing,  fair  Belphcebe  'gan  to  fear 
Least  that  his  wound  were  inly  well  not  heal'd. 
Or  that  the  wicked  steel  empoisonM  were  ; 
Little  she  ween'd  that  love  he  close  cenceal'd  ; 
Yet  still  he  waste^as  the  snow  congeal'd. 
When  the  bright  sun  his  beams  theron  doth  beat ; 
Yet  never  he  lus  heart  to  her  reveal'd. 
But  rather  chose  to  die  for  sorrow  great. 
Than  with  dishonourable  terms  her  to  entreat. 


FBOM  SPENSER'S  SONNETS. 
mnnar  lxxxvt. 
SijiCB  I  did  leave  the  presence  of  my  love. 
Many  long  weaiy  days  I  have  outworn. 
And  many  nights  that  slowly  seem'd  to  move 
Their  sad  protract  firom  evening  until  mom. 


For,  when  as  day  the  heaven  doth  adorn, 
I  wish  that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end  ; 
And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlorn, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  reascend. 
Thus  I  the  time  with  expectation  spend, 
And  fain  my  grief  with  changes  to  beguUe, 
That  further  seems  his  term  still  to  extend. 
And  maketh  every  minute  seem  a  mile. 
So  sorrow  still  doth  seem  too  long  to  last. 
But  joyous  hours  do  fly  away  too  fast 
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Like  as  the  culver,  on  the  bared  bough, 

Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate. 

And  in  her  songs  sends  many  a  wishful  vow 

For  his  return  that  seems  to  linger  late  ; 

So  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate. 

Mourn  to  myself  the  absence  of  my  Love, 

And,  wand'ring  here  and  there,  all  desolate. 

Seek  with  my  plaints  to  match  that  mournful  dove; 

Ne  joy  of  aught  that  under  heaven  doth  hove. 

Can  comfort  me  but  her  own  joyous  sight. 

Whose  sweet  aspect  both  God  and  man  can  move. 

In  her  unspotted  pleasuns  to  delight. 

Dark  is  Toy  day,  whUes  her  fair  light  I  miss. 

And  dead  my  life,  that  wants  such  lively  bliss. 
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THE  SOUL'S  ERRAND. 


FROM    DAVISON'S  "  POKTICAL   RHAPSODY. 


This  bold  and  spirited  poem  has  been  ascribed 
to  several  authors,  but  to  none  on  satisfactory 
authority.  It  can  be  traced  to  MS.  of  a  date  as 
early  as  1593,  when  Francis  Davison,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  Poetical  Rhapsody,  was  too  young 
to  be  supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  have 
written  it ;  and  as  Davison's  work  was  a  compi- 
ktioo,  his  claims  to  it  must  be  very  doubtful. 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  published  it  among  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  poems,  but  without  a  tittle  of 
evidenee  to  show  that  it  was  the  production  of 
that  great  man.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  it  to  Joshua 
Sylvester,  evidently  by  mistake.  Whoever  looks 
at  the  folio  toL  of  Sylvester's  poems,  will  see 


that  Joshua  uses  the  beautiful  original  merely  as 
a  text,  and  has  the  conscience  to  print  his  own 
stuff  in  a  way  that  shows  it  to  be  interpolated. 
Among  those  additions  there  occur  some  such 
execrable  stanzas  as  the  following  : 

Say,  fioldiers  are  the  sink 
Of  8ln  to  all  the  realm, 
Giv'n  all  to  whore  and  drink. 
To  quarrel  and  blaspheme. 

Tell  townsmen,  that  because  that 
They  prank  their  brides  so  proud, 
Too  many  times  it  drawx  that 
Which  znakes  them  beetle-brow'd. 

Ohe  jam  satis  t 
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TeU  Fortune  of  her  bUndness, 
TeU  Nature  of  decay, 

Go,  Soul,  the  body's  guest, 

TeU  Friendship  of  nnkindnww, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand. 

TeU  Justice  of  deUy; 

Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 

And  if  they  wUl  reply. 

The  truth  shaU  be  thy  warrant ; 

Then  give  them  aU  the  Ue. 

Gro,  since  I  needs  must  die, 

And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

TeU  Arts  they  have  no  souidiieM, 

But  vary  by  esteeming. 

Go,  tell  the  Court  it  glows, 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 

And  stand  too  much  on  seeming; 

Go,  tell  the  Church  it  shows 

If  Arts  and  Schools  reply. 

What's  good  and  doth  no  good ; 

Give  Arts  and  Schools  the  Ue. 

If  Church  and  Court  reply. 

Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

TeU  Faith  it's  fled  the- city. 

TeU  how  the  country  erreth. 

TeU  potentates  they  Uye, 

TeU  manhood  shakes  off  pity. 

Acting  by  others'  actions, 

TeU  Virtue  least  preferreth  ; 

Not  loved,  unless  they  give. 

And  if  they  do  reply,                                     |i 

Not  strong  but  by  their  factions  ; 

Spare  not  to  give  the  Ue.                               i 

If  potentates  reply. 

1 

Give  potentates  the  lie. 

And  when  thou  hast,  as  I                              1 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  rule  affiurs  of  state. 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing. 
Although  to  give  the  lie 
Deserves  no  leas  than  stabbing ; 

Their  purpose  is  ambition,' 

Yet  stab  at  thee  who  wUl, 

Their  practice  only  hate  ; 

No  stab  the  Soul  can  kUL 

And  if  they  once  reply. 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 
Tell  them  that  brave  it  most. 

They  beg  for  more  by  spentUng, 

CANZONET. 

Who,  in  their  greatest  cost, 
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Seek  nothing  but  commending  ; 

And  if  they  make  reply, 

The  golden  sun  that  brings  the  day. 

Then  give  them  all  the  he. 

And  lends  men  light  to  see  withal. 

Tell  Zeal  it  lacks  devotion. 

In  vain  doth  cast  his  beams  away. 

Tell  Love  it  is  but  lust, 

When  they  are  bUnd  on  whom  they  faU  ; 

Tell  Time  it  is  but  motion. 
Tell  Flesh  it  is  but  dust ; 

There  is  no  force  in  aU  his  light 
To  give  the  mole  a  perfect  sight 

And  wish  them  not  reply, 

For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

But  thou,  my  sun,  more  bright  than  he 

That  shines  at  noon  in  summer  tide. 

TeU  Age  it  daUy  wasteth. 

Hast  given  me  Ught  and  power  to  see 

Tell  Honour  how  it  alters; 

With  perfect  skill  my  sight  to  guide ;                  i 

TeU  Beauty  how  she  blasteth, 

TUl  now  I  Uved  as  bUnd  as  mole 

TeU  Favour  how  she  falters ; 

That  hides  her  head  in  earthly  hole. 

And  as  they  shall  reply. 

Give  every  one  the  Ue. 

I  heard  the  praise  of  Beauty's  graoe. 

Yet  deem'd  it  nought  but  poet's  nkiU, 

TeU  Wit  how  much  it  wrangles 

I  gazed  on  many  a  lovely  face. 

In  treble  points  of  niceuess, 

Yet  found  I  none  to  bend  my  wiU  ; 

TeU  Wisdom  she  entangles 

Which  made  me  think  that  beauty  bright 

Herself  in  overwiseness ; 

Was  nothing  else  but  red  and  white. 

And  when  they  do  reply, 

Straight  give  Uiem  both  the  Ue. 

But  now  thy  beams  have  dear'd  my  right, 

I  blush  to  think  I  was  so  blind. 

TeU  Physic  of  her  boldness, 

Thy  flammg  eyes  afford  me  Ught, 

Tell  Skill  it  is  pretension. 

That  beauty's  bhize  each  where  J  find ; 

TeU  Charity  of  coldness, 

And  yet  those  dames  that  shine  so  bright, 

TeU  Law  it  is  contention  ; 

Are  but  the  shadows  of  thy  light. 

And  as  they  do  reply, 

So  give  them  stiU  the  lie. 
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FROM   THE   PHCENIX' NEST.  EDIT.    1593. 

O  NIGHT,  O  jealous  night,  repugnant  tomy  pleamire, 
O  night  so  long  desired,  yet  cross  to  my  content, 
Trere's  none  but  only  Uiou  can  guide  me  to  my 


Yet  none  but  only  thou  that  hindereth  my  intent. 

Sweet  night,  withhold  thy  beams,  withhold  them  till 

to-morrow. 
Whose  joy,  in  lack  so  long,a  hell  of  torment  breeds, 
Sweet  ni^t,  sweet  gentle  night,  do  not  prolong  my 

sorrow. 
Desire  is  guide  to  me,  and  lore  no  loadstar  needs. 

Let   saflors  gaze  on  stars  and  moon  so  freshly 


Let  them  that  miss  the  way  be  guided  by  the  light, 
I  know  my  lady*s  bower,  there  needs  no  more  di- 
vining. 
Affection  sees  in  dark,  and  loye  hath  eyes  by  night 

Dame  Cynthia,  couch  awhile ;  hold  in  thy  horns  for 

shining, 
And  glad  not  lowering  night  with  thy  too  glorious 

rays; 
But  be  she  dim  and  dark,tempestuou8andrepining, 
Thit  m  her  spite  my  sport  may  work  thy  endless 

praise. 

,  And  when  my  will  is  done,  then  Cynthia  shine, 

'        goodhwiy, 
All  other  nights  and  days  in  honour  of  that  night. 
That  happy,  heaTenly  night,  that  night  so  dark  and 

Wherein  my  love  had  eyes  that  lighted  my  delight 


FROM  THE  SAME. 


Thk  gentle  season  of  the  year 

Hath  made  my  blooming  branch  appear, 

And  beautified  the  land  with  flowers  ; 

The  air  doth  sarour  with  delight. 

The  hearens  do  smile  to  see  the  sight, 

And  yei  mine  eyes  augment  their  showers. 

The  meads  are  mantled  all  with  green. 
The  trembling  leares  hare  clothed  the  treen, 
The  birds  with  feathers  new  do  sing ; 
But  I,  poor  soul,  Whom  wrong  doth  rack. 
Attire  myself  in  mourning  black, 
Whose  leaf  doth  fall  amidst  his  spring. 

And  as  you  see  the  scarlet  rose 
In  his  sweet  prime  his  buds  disclose, 
Whose  hue  is  with  the  sun  revived  ; 
So,  in  the  April  of  mine  age, 
My  lirely  colours  do  assuage, 
Beeaose  my  sunshine  is  deprived. 


My  heart,  that  wonted  was  of  yore, 

Light  as  the  winds,  abroad  to  soar 

Amongst  the  buds,  when  beauty  springs, 

Now  only  borers  over  you. 

As  doth  the  bird  that's  taken  new, 

And  mourns  when  all  her  neighbours  sings. 

When  erery  man  is  bent  to  sport. 
Then,  pensive,  I  alone  resort 
Into  some  solitary  walk, 
As  doth  the  doleful  turtle-dove. 
Who,  having  lost  her  faithful  lore. 
Sits  mourning  on  some  withered  stalk. 

There  to  myself  I  do  recount 
How  fiur  my  woes  my  joys  surmount, 
How  love  requiteth  me  with  hate. 
How  all  my  pleasures  end  in  pain. 
How  hate  doth  say  my  hope  is  vain. 
How  fortune  frowns  upon  my  state. 

And  in  this  mood,  charged  with  despair. 
With  vapour'd  sighs  I  dim  the  air. 
And  to  the  Gods  make  this  request, 
That  by  the  ending  of  my  life, 
I  may  have  truce  with  this  strange  strife. 
And  bring  my  soul  to  better  rest. 


SONGS. 

FROM  WILBTS'S  MADRIGALS.      XOIT.    1008. 

Ladt,  your  words  do  spite  me. 

Yet  your  sweet  lips  so  soft  kiss  and  delight  me  ; 

Your  deeds  my  heart  surcharged  with  oreijoying, 

Your  taunts  my  life  destroying  ; 

Since  both  have  force  to  kill  me, 

Let  kisses  sweet,  sweet  kill  me! 

Knights  fight  with  swords  and  lances. 

Fight  you  with  smiling  glances. 

So,  like  swans  of  Meander, 

My  ghost  from  hence  shall  wander. 

Singing  and  dying,  singing  and  dying. 


Therb  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  buy, 
No  chemic  art  can  counterfeit ; 
It  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  porerty. 
Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  cups  to  gold. 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain  ; 
Seldom  it  comes,  to  few  from  heaven  sent. 
That  much  in  little— all  in  nought— Content 


Cbakob  me,  O  heaven !  into  the  ruby  stone 
That  on  my  love's  fair  locks  doth  hang  in  gold. 
Yet  leave  me  speech  to  her  to  make  my  moan. 
And  give  me  eyes  her  beauty  to  behold : 
Or  if  you  will  not  make  my  flesh  a  stone. 
Make  her  hard  heart  seem  flesh,  that  now  is 
none. 
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LoTE  me  not  for  comely  grace, 
For  my  pleasing  eye  or  face  ; 
Not  for  any  outward  part, 
No,  nor  for  my  constant  heart ; 
For  those  may  fail,  or  turn  to  ill. 
And  thus  we  love  shall  sever : 
Keep,  therefore,  a  true  woman's  eye. 
And  love  me  still. 
Yet  know  not  why. 
So  hast  thou  the  same  reason  sdU, 
To  dote  upon  me  ever. 


IsANOsometimes  my  thoughts  andfancy'spleasure. 

Where  then  I  list,  or  time  served  b^t. 

While  Daphne  did  invite  me 

To  supper  once,  and  drank  to  me  to  spite  me  : 

I  smiled,  yet  still  did  doubt  her. 

And  drank  where  she  had  drank  before,  to  flout  her. 

But  0,  while  I  did  eye  her. 

My  eyes  drank  love,  my  lips  drank  burning  fire. 


O  LIGHT  is  love,  in  matchless  beauty  shining. 
When  she  revisits  Cyprus*  hallowed  bowers, 
Two  feeble  doves,  hamess'd  in  silken  twining, 
Can  draw  her  chariot  'mid  the  Paphian  flowers  : 
Lightness  in  love  how  ill  she  fitteth. 
So  heavy  on  my  heart  she  sitteth. 


FROM  BIRD'S  COLLECTION  OF  SONGS,  Ac 

Your  shining  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
Your  lily  rosed  lips  most  fair. 
Your  other  beauties  that  excel, 
Men  cannot  chuse  but  like  them  well  ; 
But  when  for  them  they  say  they'll  die, 
Believe  them  not,  they  do  but  lie. 


Ambitious  love  hath  forced  me  to  aspire 
To  beauties  rare,  which  do  adorn  thy  face  ; 
Thy  modest  life  yet  bridles  my  desire. 
Whose  Uw  severe  doth  promise  me  no  grace. 

But  what !  may  love  live  under  any  law ! 
No,  no,  his  power  exceedeth  man's  conceit, 
Of  which  the  gods  themselves  do  stand  in  awe, 
For  on  his  frown  a  thousand  torments  wait. 

Proceed,  then,  in  this  deperate  enterprise 
With  good  advice,  and  follow  love,  thy  guide. 
That  leads  thee  to  thy  wished  paradise  : 
Thy  climbing  thoughts  this  comfort  take  withal. 
That  if  it  be  thy  foul  disgrace  to  slide, 
Thy  brave  attempt  shall  yet  excuse  thy  fall. 


Amid  the  seas  a  gallant  ship  set  out. 
Wherein  nor  men  nor  yet  'munition  lacks, 
In  greatest  winds  that  spareth  not  a  clout,  - 
But  cuts  the  waves  in  spite  of  weather's  wrack. 
Would  force  a  swain  that  comes  of  coward  kind. 
To  change  himself,  and  be  of  noble  mind. 


Who  makes  his  seat  a  stately  stampukg  steed. 
Whose  neighs  and  plays  are  princely  to  b^dd ; 
Whose  courage  stout,  whose  eyee  are  fiery  red. 
Whose  joints  well  knit,  whose  harness  allof  gold. 
Doth  well  deserve  to  be  no  meaner  thing 
Than  Persian  knight,  whose  horse  made  him  a 
king. 

By  that  bedside  where  sits  a  gallant  dame. 
Who  casteth  off  her  brave  and  rich  attire. 
Whose  petticoat  sets  foilh  as  fair  a  frame 
As  mortal  men  or  gods  can  well  desire  ; 
Who  sits  and  sees  her  petticoat  unlaoed, 
I  say  no  more — the  rest  are  all  disgraced.         « 


SONGS  FROM  WEELKE&S  MADRIGALS. 
KDIT.  1G04. 

Like  two  proud  armies  marching  in  the  field. 
Joining  a  thund'ring  fight,  each  scorns  to  yield. 
So  in  my  heart  your  beauty  and  my  reason. 
To  th'  other  says,  it's  treason,  treason^  treason  ; 
Bnt  your  fair  beauty  shineth  as  the  son. 
And  dazzled  reason  yields  as  quite  undooe* 


Give  me  my  heart  and  I  will  go. 
Or  else  forsake  your  wonted  no. 

No,  no,  no — No,  no,  no. 
But  since  my  dear  doth  doubt  me. 
With  no,  no,  no,  I  mean  to  flout  thee  ; 

No,  no,  no. 
Now  there  Is  hope  we  shall  agree. 
Since  double  no  imparteth  yea ; 
If  that  be  so,  my  dearest. 
With  no,  no,  no,  my  heart  thou  cheerest. 


Cold  winter  ice  is  fled  and  gone. 
And  summer  brags  on  every  tree  ; 
The  red.breast  peeps  among  the  throng 
Of  wood-brown  birds  that  wanton  be  : 
Each  one  forgets  what  they  have,  beoi. 
And  so  doth  Phyllis,  summer's  queen. 


Hold  out  my  heart,  with  joy's  delights  acdoy'd ; 

Hold  out  my  heart  and  show  it, 

That  all  the  world  may  know  it. 

What  sweet  content  thou  lately  hast  enjoy'd. 

She  that  "  Come,  dear  ! "  would  say. 

Then  laugh,  and  smile,  and  run  away  ; 

And  if  I  stay'd  her  would  cry  nay, 

Fy  for  shame,  fy. 

My  true  love  not  regarding. 

Hath  giv'n  me  at  length  his  full  rewarding. 

So  that  unless  I  tell 

The  joys  that  overfill  me. 
My  joys,  kept  in  full  well, 

I  know  will  kill  me. 
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Sat,  dear,  will  you  not  have  me  I 

"Hieii  take  the  kin  yoa  gave  me ; 

Yoa  elsewhere  would,  perhaps,  bestow  it, 

And  1  would  be  as  loth  to  owe  it ; 

Or  if  yoa  will  not  take  the  thing  once  given. 

Let  me  kisB  you,  and  then  we  shall  be  even. 


FROM  BATESON'S  MADRIGAL9L 
soiT.  1608. 
Love  would  discharge  the  duty  of  his  heart 
In  beauty's  praise,  whose  greatness  doth  deny 
Words  to  his  thoughts,  and  thoughts  to  his  desert ; 
Which  high  conceit,  since  nothing  can  supply, 
Lovehereoonstrain'd  through  conquestto  confess. 
Bids  siknoe  sigh  what  tongue  cannot  express. 


Whither  so  fitst  1     Ah,  see  the  kindly  flowers 
Perfume  the  air,  and  all  to  make  thee  stay  ; 
The  dimbing  woodbind,  clipping  all  these  bowers. 
Clips  thee  likewise,  for  fear  thou  pass  away  : 
Fortune^  our  friend,  our  foe,  will  not  gainsay : 
Stay  but  awhile^  Phoebe  no  tell-tale  is. 
She  her  Endymion — I'll  my  Phoebe  kiss. 


Yet  stay,  alway  be  chained  to  my  heart 
With  iinlcB  of  love,  that  we  do  never  part ; 
Tlien  111  not  call  thee  serpent,  tiger,  cruel. 
But  my  sweet  Giemma,  and  my  dearest  jewel. 


TO  HIS  LOVE. 

mOM  XJfOUlND'B  BBUOOir. 

Come  away,  come,  sweet  love  ! 
The  golden  morning  breaks, 
All  the  earth,  all  the  air. 
Of  love  and  pleasure  speaks  ; 
Teach  thine  arms  then  to  embrace. 
And  sweet  rosy  lips  to  kiss, 
And  mix  our  souls  in  mutual  bliss  : 
Eyes  were  made  for  beauty's  grace  ; 
Viewing,  ruing,  love's  long  pain'. 
Procured  by  beauty's  rude  disdain. 

Come  away,  come,  sweet  love ! 

The  golden  morning  wastes. 

While  the  sun  from  his  sphere 

HIb  flery  arrows  casts. 

Making  all  the  shadows  fly, 

Playing,  staying,  in  the  grove. 

To  entertain  the  stealth  of  love  ; 

Thither,  sweet  love,  let  us  hie. 

Flying,  dying,  in  desire, 

Wing'd  with  sweet  hopes  and  heavenly  fire. 

Come,  come,  sweet  love  ! 

Do  not  in  vain  adorn 

Beauty's  grace,  that  should  rise 

Like  to  the  naked  mom. 

Lilies  on  the  river's  sid^ 

And  fair  Cyprian  flow'rs  newly  blown. 

Ask  no  beauties  but  their  own. 

Ornament  is  nurse  of  pride 

:(c  «  «  4c  «  «  4i 


JOHN    LYLY 


[Born,  1S54.    Died,  1000.] 


Was  bom  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  Wood  places 
his  birth  in  1553.  Oldys  makes  it  appear  pro- 
bable that  he  was  bom  much  earlier*.  He 
studied  at  both  the  universities,  and  for  many 
years  attended  the  court  of  Elizabeth  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  made  Master  of  the  Revels.  In  this 
object  he  was  disappointed,  and  was  obliged,  in 
his  old  age,  to  solicit  the  Queen  for  some  trifling 
grant  to  support  himf,  which  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  ever  obtained.  Very  little  indeed  is 
known  of  him,  though  Blount,  his  editor,  tells  us 
that  *<  he  sate  at  Apollo's  table,  and  that  the  god 
gave  him  a  wreath  of  his  own  bays  without 

[*  L7I7  was  born  in  Kent  in  1554.  and  was  matriculated 
at  Oxford  in  1671,  wben  it  was  recorded  in  the  entry 
that  he  was  seventeen  years  old.— Colukb's  Annalg^ 
VOL  iil.  p.  174.] 

t  If  be  was  an  old  man  in  the  reign  of  Elixabeth, 
Oldjrs's  ooojecture  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth  seems  to  be 
▼erifled,— as  we  scanely  call  a  man  old  at  fifty. 


snatching."  Whether  Apollo  was  ever  so  com- 
plaisant or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Lyly's  work  of 
**Euphu€s  and  his  England,'*  preceded  by  another 
called  **  Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  &c. 
promoted  a  fantastic  style  of  false  wit,  bombastic 
metaphor,  and  pedantic  allusion,  which  it  was 
fashionable  to  speak  at  court  under  the  name  of 
Euphuism,  and  which  the  ladies  thought  it  indis- 
pensable to  acquire.  Lyly,  in  his  Euphues, 
probably  did  not  create  the  new  style,  but  only 
collected  and  methodised  the  floating  aflecta- 
tions  of  phraseology. — Drayton  ascribes  the 
overthrow  of  Euphuism  to  Sir  P.  Sydney,  who, 
he  says, 

did  first  reduce 

Out  tongrue  from  Lylio's  writing  then  in  use. 
Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies. 
Plying  with  words  and  idle  similies. 
As  th'  English  apes  and  very  zanies  be 
Of  everything  that  they  do  hear  and  see. 
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Sydney  died  in  1586,  and  Euphues  had  appeared 
but  six  years  earlier.  IVe  may  well  suppose 
Sydney  to  have  been  hostile  to  such  absurdity, 
and  his  writings  probably  promoted  a  better 
taste  ;  but  we  hear  of  Euphuism  being  in  vogue 


many  years  after  his  death  ;  audit  seems  to  have 
expired,  like  all  other  &ahioiis»by  growing  wlgw. 
Lyly  wrote  nine  plays,  in  some  of  whidi  there  is 
considerable  wit  and  humour,  rescued  firam  the 
jargon  of  his  favourite  system. 


CUPID  AND  CAMPA8PE. 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  pU/d 

At  cards  for  kisses :  Cupid  paid. 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows  ; 

His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows  ; 

Loses  them  too  :  then  down  he  tluows 

The  coral  of  his  lip — the  rose 

Growing  on  's  cheek,  but  none  knows  how. 

With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow. 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin  ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win  : 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes ; 

She  won,  and  Cupid  bUnd  did  rise  ; 

O  Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee ! 

What  diall,  aUs !  become  of  me  I 


BONG. 

FROM  ALBXAJfOBK  AND  CAMPAftPB. 

What  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail  f 
O  'tis  the  ravish'd  nightmgale — 
J»>g»  j"g>  j"g>  J"g — tereu— she  cries. 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 


Brave  prick-song  !  who  is*t  now  we  hear ! 
None  but  the  Urk  so  shrill  and  dear ; 
Now  at  Heaven's  gate  she  daps  her  wings, 
The  mom  not  waking  till  she  i 


Hark  !  hark  !  but  what  a  pretty  note. 
Poor  Robin  red-breast  tunes  his  throat ; 
Hark  !  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
Cuckoo — to  wdcome  in  the  spring. 


FBOM  MOTHSR  BOMBIS. 

O  Cupid,  monarch  over  kings, 
Wherefore  hast  thou  feet  and  wings  1 
Is  it  to  show  how  swift  thou  art. 
When  thou  wound'st  a  tender  heart ! 
Thy  wings  being  dipt  and  feet  held  stilly 
Thy  bow  so  many  could  not  kill. 

It  is  all  one  in  Venus'  wanton  sehod. 

Who  highest  sits,  the  wise  man  or  the  fod- 

Fools  in  Love's  college 

Have  far  more  knowledge. 

To  read  a  woman  over, 

Than  a  neat-prating  lover ; 

Nay,  'tis  confest 

That  fools  please  women  best. 


ALEXANDER    HUME 

[Bora.  lfl«B?    Died,  laopPJ 


Was  the  second  son  of  Patrick,  fifth  Baron  of  | 
Polwarth,  from  whom  the  family  of  Marchmont 
are  descended.  He  was  bom  probably  about  the 
middle,  and  died  about  the  end,  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  During  four  years  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  he  resided  in  France,  after  which  he 
returned  home  and  studied  law,  but  abandoned 
the  bar  to  try  his  fortune  at  court.  There  he  is 
said  to  have  been  disgusted  with  the  preference 
shown  to  a  poetical  rival,  Montgomery,  with  whom 
he  exchanged  ftyting$,  (or  invectives,)  in  verse, 
and  who  boasts  of  having;  ^  driven  Polwart  from 
the  chimney  nook."  He  then  went  into  the 
church,  and  was  appointed  rector  or  minister  of 
Logie  ;  the  names  of  ecclesiastical  offices  in 
Scotland  then  floating  between  presbytery  and 
prelacy.  In  the  clerical  profession  he  continued 
till  his  death.  Hume  lived  at  a  period  when  the 
spirit  of  Calvinism  in  Scotland  was  at  its  gloomiest 


pitch,  and  when  a  reformation,  festered  by  the    l< 
poetry  of  Lyndsay,  and  by  the  learning  of  Bn-   | 
chanan,  had   begun  to  grow  hostile  to  elegant   j 
literature.    Though  the  drama,  rade  as  it  was, 
had  been  no  mean  engine  in  the  hands  of  Lyndsay   \ 
against  popery,  yet  the  Scottish  reformers  of  this 
latter  period  even  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the 
English  puritans  against  dramatic  and  romantic 
poetry,  which  they  regarded  as  emanations  from 
hell.    Hume  had  imbibed  so  &r  the  spirit  of  his 
times  as  to  publish  an  exhortation  to  the  youth 
of  Scotland  to  forego  the  admiration  of  all  clas- 
sical heroes,  and  to  read  no  other  books  on  the 
subject  of  love  than  the  Song  of  Solomon.     But 
Calvinism*  itself  could  not  enlirely  eradicate  the 

*  This  once  gtoomy  influence  of  C«lTtaiMn  on  the  lile- 
nry  character  of  the  Soottlsh  chnrdinMn,  forms  a  eon- 
trast  with  more  reoent  times,  that  needs  searoely  to  be 
suggested  to  those  soquainted  with  Sootlaad.   In  extend- 
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beauty  of  Home's  Ikncy,  and  left  him  still  the 
high  foontaiii  of  Hebrew  poetry  to  refresh  it.  In 
the  following  specimen  of  his  poetry,  describing 
the  sneoessiTe  appearances  .of  nature  daring  a 


summer*8  day,  there  is  a  train  of  images  that 
seem  peculiarly  pleasing  and  unborrowed — the 
pictures  of  a  poetical  mind,  humble  but  genuine 
in  its  cast. 


THANKS  FOR  A  SUMMER'S  DAY. 


0  PKBFICT  light  which  shaid*  away 
The  darkness  from  the  light, 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day. 
Another  o'er  the  night 

Thy  glory,  when  the  day  forth  flies, 
More  vively  does  appear, 
Nor^  at  midday  unto  our  eyes 
The  shining  sun  is  clear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 
Remores  and  drawis  by, 
I         Sjme'  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone. 
Appears  a  clearer  sky. 

Whilk^  soon  pereeiye  the  little  larks. 
The  lapwing,  and  the  snipe, 
And  tone  their  song  like  Nature*8  clerks, 
0*er  meadow,  muir,  and  stripe. 

But  every  bold  nocturnal  beast 
No  longer  may  abide, 
They  hie  away  both  maist  and  least*, 
Thonselves  in  house  to  hide. 

The  golden  globe  incontinent 
Sets  up  his  shining  head. 
And  o'er  the  earth  and  firmament 
Diq>lay8  his  beams  abread '. 

For  joy  the  birds  with  bouldenf  throats, 
Against  his  visage  sheen  \ 
Take  up  their  kindly  music  notes 
In  woods  and  gardens  green. 

Upbraids '  the  careful  husbandman. 
His  com  and  vines  to  see. 
And  every  timeous  i  artisan 
In  booiths  works  busily. 

The  pastor  quits  the  slothful  sleep, 
And  passes  forth  with  speed. 
His  little  camow-noeed  ^  sheep. 
And  rowting  kye  *  to  feed. 

taf  the  dsMieal  fame,  no  less  than  In  ettabllahing  the 
aural  reputatkni  of  their  country,  the  Soottieh  clergy 
bsve  exwted  a  primary  influence ;  and  whaterer  Pree- 
bjlerlBii  doquenoe  miffht  onee  be.  the  voice  of  enlight- 
ened principlee  and  unlTeraal  charity  ie  nowhere  to  be 
beard  mere  dlatinctly  than  at  the  present  hour  from 
Odr  polpita.  •  For  shaded.  >>  Soottic^  for  than. 

*  Tken.  *  Which.  •  Largest  and  smallest 

f  Emboldened.       ^  Shining.       ^  Uprises, 
i  Early.        k  FfaU-nosed.         l  Lowing  kine. 


The  passenger,  from  perils  sure, 
Goea  gladly  forth  the  way. 
Brief,  every  living  criiture 
Takes  comfort  of  the  day. 

♦        ***♦♦ 

The  misty  reek  ">,  the  clouds  of  rain 
From  tops  of  mountain  skails". 
Clear  are  the  hi^est  hills  and  plain. 
The  vapours  take  the  vales. 

Begaired  <>  is  the  sapphire  pend  ' 
With  spraings  ^  of  scariet  hue ; 
And  preciously  from  end  to  end. 
Damasked  white  and  blue. 

The  ample  heaven,  of  fabric  sure. 
In  clearness  does  surpass 
The  crystal  and  the  silver,  pure 
As  clearest  polish'd  glass. 

The  time  so  tranquil  is  and  clear. 
That  no  where  shall  ye  find. 
Save  on  a  high  and  barren  hill. 
The  air  of  passing  wind. 

All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small, 
That  balmy  leaf  do  bear. 
Than  they  were  painted  on  a  wall. 
No  more  they  move  or  steir*. 

The  rivers  fresh,  the  callour*  streams, 
O'er  rocks  can  swiftly  rin*. 
The  water  clear  like  crystal  beams. 
And  makes  a  pleasant  din. 
*  *  ♦         * 

Calm  is  the  deep  and  purple  sea. 
Yea,  smoother  than  the  sand  ; 
The  waves,  that  woltering"  wont  to  be. 
Are  stable  like  the  land. 

So  silent  is  the  cessile  air. 
That  every  cry  and  call. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  forest  fair. 
Again  repeats  them  all. 

The  clogged  busy  humming  bees. 
That  never  think  to  drown^, 
On  flowers  and  flourishes  of  trees. 
Collect  their  liquor  brown. 


■  Fog.  ■  Pours  otr. 

P  Arofa.         4  Streaks. 
Run.        *  Tumbling.       * 


oDreet  ont 
*  Stir.  *  CooL 
To  drone^  or  to  be  idle. 
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The  Btin  most  like  a  speedy  post 
With  ardent  course  ascends  ; 
The  beauty  of  our  heavenly  host 
Up  to  our  zenith  tends. 

*  *         *  * 

The  breathless  flocks  draw  to  the  shade 
And  freshure*'  of  their  fauld  ; 
The  startling  nolt',  as  they  were  mad, 
Run  to  the  rivers  cald. 

The  herds  beneath  some  leafy  trees. 
Amidst  the  flow'rs  they  lie  ; 
The  stable  ships  upon  the  seas 
Tend  up  their  sails  to  dry. 

The  hart,  the  hind,  the  fallow  deer, 
Are  tapish'dy  at  their  rest ; 
The  fowls  and  birds  that  made  thee  beare*. 
Prepare  their  pretty  nest. 

The' rayons  dure*  descending  down. 
All  kindle  in  a  gleid^  ; 
In  city,  nor  in  burrough  town. 
May  name  set  forth  their  head. 

Back  from  the  blue  pavemented  whun% 
And  from  ilk  plaster  wall. 
The  hot  reflexing  of  the  sun 
Inflames  the  air  and  all. 

The  labourers  that  timely  rose. 
All  weary,  faint,  and  weak. 
For  heat  down  to  their  houses  goes'*, 
Noon-meitc  and  sleep  to  take. 

The  callour<:  wine  in  cave  is  sought. 
Men's  bro thing'  breasts  to  cool  ; 
The  water  cold  and  clear  is  brought. 
And  sallads  steeped  in  ulef . 

With  gilded  eyes  and  open  wings. 
The  cock  bis  courage  show^s  ; 
With  claps  of  joy  his  breast  he  dings>>. 
And  twenty  times  he  cnows. 

The  dove  with  whistling  wings  so  blue. 
The  winds  can  fast  collect. 
Her  purple  pens  turn  many  a  hue 
Against  the  sun  direct. 

Now  noon  is  gone — ^gone  is  midday. 
The  heat  does  slake  at  last, 
The  sun  decends  down  west  away. 
For  three  o'clock  is  past. 
nt        *        *        nt 


*  Freshness        *  Oxen.         7  Carpeted. 
>  Beare,  I  suppose,  means  music.    To  beare.  in  old 
Scotch,  is  to  recite.    Wynton,  in  his  Chronicle,  says,  "  As 
I  have  heard  men  beare  on  hand." 

*  Hard  or  keen  rays.        *>  Fire.        c  Whinstone. 
d  In  old  Scottish  poetry  little  attention  is  paid  to  giving 
plural  nouns  a  plural  verb.        *  Cool.        '  Burning. 
K  OU.  b  Beats. 


The  rayons  of  the  son  we  see 
Diminish  in  their  strength. 
The  shade  of  every  tower  and  tree 
Extended  is  in  length. 

Grreat  is  the  calm,  for  everywhere 
The  wind  is  setting  down. 
The  reeki  throws  up  right  in  the  air. 
From  every  tower  and  town. 

*  *  *  * 

The  mavis  and  the  philomeen^ 
The  sterling  whistles  loud. 
The  cushats''  on  the  branches  green. 
Full  quietly  they  crood*. 

The  glomin"  comes,  the  day  is  flpent. 
The  sun  goes  out  of  sight. 
And  painted  is  the  Occident 
With  purple  sanguine  bright. 

The  scarlet  nor  the  golden  thread. 
Who  would  their  beauty  try. 
Are  nothing  like  the  colour  red 
And  beauty  of  the  sky. 

*  *  *  * 

What  pleasure  then  to  walk  and  aee, 
EndlangB  a  river  clear. 
The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 
WitlUn  the  deep  appear. 

The  salmon  out  of  cruives<*  and  cre^'y 
Uphailed  into  scouts^ ; 
The  bells  and  circles  on  the  weilla'. 
Through  leaping  of  the  trouts. 

0  sure  it  were  a  seemly  thing. 
While  all  is  still  and  calm. 
The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing 
Witli  trumpet  and  with  shalm. 

Through  all  the  land  great  is  the  gild* 
Of  rustic  folks  that  cry  ; 
Of  bleating  sheep,  fra  they  be  fill'd. 
Of  calves  and  rowting  kye. 

All  labourers  draw  hame  at  even. 
And  can  to  others  say, 
Thanks  to  the  gracious  Grod  of  Heaven, 
Quhilk*  sent  this  summer  day. 

i  Smoke. 
J  Thrush  and  nightingale.        ^  Wood-pigeons. 
1  A  very  expresdve  word  for  the  note  of  the  cnahat*  < 
wood-pigeon. 

™  Evening.  >  Along, 

o  Places  for  confining  fish,  generally  placed  in  the  dai 
of  a  river.  P  Baskets. 

4  Small  boats  or  yawls.  '  WflU& 

•  Throng.  «  Who. 


THOMAS    NASH. 

{Bon,  IBM?    DM  abont  10OO-4.] 


Thomis  Nash  wm  born  at  Lowestoft  in  Suf- 
folk, was  bred  at  Cambridge,  and  closed  a  calar 
mitoos  life  of  aotborship  at  the  age,  it  is  said, 
of  forty-two.  Dr.  Beloe*  has  given  a  list  of  his 
works,  and  Bfr.  Disraeli  t  an  account  of  his 
shifts  and  miseries.  Adversity  seems  to  have 
whetted  his  genius,  as  his  most  tolerable  verses 
are  those  which  describe  his  own  despair  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  woes,  he  exposed  to  just  de- 
rision the!profound  fooleries  of  the  astrologer 
Harvey,  who,  in  the  year  1582,  had  thrown  the 
whole  kingdom  into  consternation  by  his  predic- 
ttoos  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  junction  of 


Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Drayton,  in  his  Epistle  of 
Poets  and  Poesy,  says  of  him — 

Sharply  Mtyrio  was  he,  and  that  way 
He  went,  ainoe  that  his  being  to  this  day, 
Few  have  attempted,  and  I  sarely  think. 
These  words  shall  hardly  be  set  down  with  ink, 
Shall  blast  and  soorch  bo  as  his  could. 

From  the  allusion  which  he  makes  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  to  Sir  P.  Sydney's  compassion, 
before  the  introduction  of  Uie  following  lines,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  he  had  experienced  Uie 
bounty  of  that  noble  character/ 


DESPAIR  OF  A   POOR  SCHOLAR. 
raoM  pijmcs  pkxnilisb. 


Wht  is't  damnation  to  despair  and  die. 
When  life  is  my  true  happiness'  disease  t 
My  sool,  my  soul,  thy  safety  makes  me  fly 
The  Canity  means  that  might  my  pain  appease  : 
Divines  and  dying  men  may  talk  of  hell. 
Bat  in  my  heart  her  several  torments  dwell. 

Ah,  worthless  wit !  to  train  roe  to  this  woe  : 
Deceitftil  aria  !  that  nourish  discontent : 
111  thrive  the  folly  that  bewitch'd  me  so  I 
Vain  thoughts,  adieu  I  for  now  I  will  repent, — 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  me  to  proceed, 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need. 


^Aneodoies  of  Scaroe  Books,     f  Calamities  of  Anthore. 


Forgive  me,  God,  although  I  curse  my  birth. 
And  ban  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wretch. 
Since  misery  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth. 
And  I  am  quite  undone  through  promise  breach  ; 
Ah  friends  ! — no  friends  that  then  ungentle  frown. 
When  changing  fortune  casts  us  headlong  down. 

Without  redress  complains  my  careless  verse. 
And  Midas'  ears  relent  not  at  my  moan  ; 
In  some  far  land  will  I  my  griefs  rehearse, 
'Mongst  them  that  will  be  moved  when  I  shall 

groan. 
England,  adieu  I  the  soil  that  brought  me  forth. 
Adieu  I  unkind,  where  skill  is  nothing  worth. 


EDWARD   VERB,    EARL    OF    OXFORD. 


[Born,  16S4.    Di«d,  1004.] 


This  nobleman  sat  as  Great  Chamberlain  of 
England  upon  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scc^.  In  the  year  of  the  Armada,  he  distin- 
guished his  public  spirit  by  fitting  out  some  ships 
St  lus  private  cost.  He  had  travelled  in  Italy  in 
his  youth,  and  is  said  to  have  returned  the  most 
aceomplished  coxcomb  of  his  age.  The  story  of 
his  quarrel  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  as  it  is  re- 
lated by  Collins,  gives  us  a  most  unfavourable  idea 
of  his  manners  and  temper,  and  shows  to  what  a 
height  the  claims  of  aristocratical  privilege  were 
at  that  time  carried t.     Some  still  more  discredit- 

t  Ibe  Earl  of  Oxford  being  one  day  in  the  tennie-court 
vith  8lr  Philip  Sydney,  on  some  offence  which  he  had 


able  traits  of  his  character  are  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  his  life§. 

taken,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room,  and,  on  hisrefiual, 
gave  him  the  epithet  of  a  puppy.  Sir  Philip  retorted  the 
lie  on  hie  lordehip,  and  left  the  place,  expecting  to  be 
followed  by  the  peer.  But  Lord  Oxford  neither  followed 
him  nor  noticed  hie  quarrel,  till  her  majeety'e  council 
had  time  to  command  the  peace.  The  queen  interfered, 
reminding  Sir  Philip  of  the  difference  between  "  earla 
and  gentlemen,"  and  of  the  respect  which  inferiors 
owetl  their  superiora.  Sydney,  boldly  but  respectfully, 
stated  to  her  majesty,  that  rank  among  freemen  could 
claim  no  other  homage  than  precedency,  and  did  not 
obey  her  comnumdd  to  make  submission  to  Oxford.  For 
a  fuller  statem«it  of  this  anecdote,  vide  the  quotation 
from  Collins,  in  the  British  Bibliographer,  voL  L  p.  83. 
§  By  Mr.  Park,  in  the  Cat.  of  Royal  and  Noble  Aathon. 
r 
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THOMAS   STORER. 


FANCY   AND  DESIRE. 

rSOM  THS  PARAPIBK  Of  DAINTT  DXVICSfl. 

When  wert  thou  bom,  Desire!    In  pride  and 

pomp  of  May. 
By  whom,  sweet  boy,  wert  thou  begot  t  By  fond 

conceit,  men  say. 
Tell  me  who  was  thy  nurse!  Fresh  Youth,  in 

sugar'd  joy. 
What  was  thy  meat  and  daily  food !  Sad  sighs 

with  great  annoy. 

What  hadst  thou  then  to  drink!  Unsavoury 
lovers'  tears. 

What  cradle  wert  thou  rock'd  in !  In  hope  de- 
void of  fears. 

What  lull'd  thee, then,  asleep !  Sweet  sleep,  which 
likes  me  best. 

Tell  me  where  is  thy  dwelling-place !  In  gentle 
hearts  I  rest. 

What  thing  doth  please  thee  most !  To  gaze  on 

beauty  still. 
What  dost  thou  think  to  be  thy  foe !  Disdain  of 

my  good-wiU. 
Doth  company  displease!     Yes,  surely,  many 

one. 
Where  doth  Desire  delight  to  live !  He  loves  to 

live  alone. 


Doth  either  Time  or  Age  bring  him  into  decay ! 
No,  no,  Desue  both  lives  and  dies  a  thousasd 

times  a  day. 
Then,  fond  Desire,  CiffeweU !  thou  art  do  mate 

forme: 
I  should;  methinksy  be  loth  to  dwdl  with  soeh  a 

one  as  thee. 


LINES   ATTRIBUTED  TO  THB   &ABL  OF 
OXFOBDi 

nr  A  MS.  OP  THB    BODLCIAV  XJOBiJIT. 

If  women  could  be  fair,  and  yet  not  fond, 
Or  that  their  love  were  firm,  not  fickle  stiD, 
I  would  not  marvel  that  they  make  me  bond. 
By  service  long,  to  purchase  their  good-wiU  ; 
But  when  I  see  how  frail  those  croatprw  ai^ 
I  muse  that  men  forget  themselves  so  Ur. 

Tomarkthechoicetheymake,andlioirtiiejcliaiige, 
How  oft  from  Phoebus  they  do  flee  to  Fan  ; 
Unsettled  still,  like  haggards  wild  they  range, 
These  gentle  birds  that  fly  from  man  to  man  ; 
Who  would  not  soomand  shake  them  from  the  fist, 
And  let  them  fly,  fair  fools,  where'er  they  list ! 

Yet,  for  disport,  we  fawn  and  flatter  both. 
To  pass  the  time  when  nothing  else  can  please, 
And  train  them  to  our  lure  with  subtil  oath. 
Till,  weary  of  their  wiles,  ourselves  we  ease  ; 
And  then  we  say,  when  we  their  fiuicy  tiy. 
To  pUy  with  fools,  oh,  what  a  fool  was  I ! 


THOMAS    STORER. 

[Dl«d,  10D4.] 


The  date  of  this  writer's  burth  can  only  be 
generally  conjectured  from  his  having  been  elected 
a  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1587. 
The  slight  notice  of  him  by  Wood  only  mentions 
that  he  was  the  son  of  John  Storer,  a  Londoner, 


and  that  he  died  in  the  metropolis.  Besides  the 
History  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  three  partly  vis. 
his  aspiring,  his  triumph,  and  death,  be  wrote 
several  pastoral  pieces  in  England's  HefieoD. 


FROM  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 


WOUSEY'S  AMBITION. 


Pebchance  the  tenor  of  my  mourning  verse 
May  lead  some  pilgrim  to  my  tombless  grave, 
Where  neither  marble  monument,  nor  hearse. 
The  passenger's  attentive  view  may  crave, 
Which  honours  now  the  meanest  persons  have  ; 
But  well  is  me,  where'er  my  ashes  lie. 
If  one  tear  drop  from  some  religious  eye. 


Yet,  as  through  Tagus*  fair  transparent  i 
The  wand'ring  merchant  sees  the  wealthy  gold. 
Or  like  in  Cynthia's  half-obscured  beams. 
Through  misty  clouds  and  vapours  manifold  ; 
So  through  a  mirror  of  my  hoped-for  gpun, 
I  saw  the  treasure  which  I  should  obtain. 


JOSEPH   HALL. 
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WOLSEYTS  VISION. 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Fbom  that  rich  Talley.where  the  angels  laid  him, 
His  unknown  aepulchro  in  Moab's  Utnd, 
Moaee,  that  Israel  led,  and  they  obey'd  him, 
In  giorious  view  before  my  hee  did  stand. 
Bearing  the  folded  tables  in  his  hand. 
Wherein  the  doom  of  life,  and  death's  despair. 
By  God's  own  finger  was  engraven  there. 

Then  passing  forth  a  joylnl  troop  ensued 
Of  worthy  judges  and  triumphant  kings, 


of  nored  history,  aome  mile- 
OHM  oondMoend  to  Tialt  the  Bleeping  Cardinal, 
whom  ThuoAogj  naturally  has  a  plaoe,  and  is 


In  chariot  finuned  of  celestial  mould, 
And  simple  pureness  of  the  purest  sky. 


A  more  than  heavenly  nymph  I  did  behold, 
Who  glancing  on  me  with  her  gracious  eye, 
So  gave  me  leave  her  beauty  to  espy  ; 
For  sure  no  sense  such  sight  can  comprehend, 
Except  her  beams  their  fair  reflection  lend. 

Her  beauty  with  Eternity  began. 

And  only  unto  Grod  was  ever  seen. 

When  Eden  was  possess'd  with  sinful  mau, 

She  came  to  him  and  gladly  would  have  been 

The  long  succeeding  world's  eternal  Queen  ; 

But  they  refused  her,  0  heinous  deed  ! 

And  from  that  garden  banish'd  was  their  seed. 

Since  when,  at  sundry  times  in  sundry  ways, 
Atheism  and  blended  Ignorance  conspire. 
How  to  obscure  those  holy  burning  rays, 
And  quench  that  zeal  of  heart-inflaming  fire 
That  makes  our  souls  to  heavenly  things  aspire  ; 
But  all  in  vain,  for,  maugre  all  their  might. 
She  never  lost  one  sparkle  of  her  light. 


JOSEPH    HALL. 

[Bora,  1874.    Dltd,  19B6.] 


Bisaor  Hall,  who  ;for  his  ethical  eloquence 
has  been  sometimes  denominated  the  Christian 
SenecAy  was  also  the  first  who  gave  our  language 
an  example  of  epistolary  composition  in  prose. 
He  wrote  besides  a  satirical  fiction,  entitled 
Afutuhu  alter  et  idem,  in  which,  under  pretence 
of  describing  the  Terra  Australit  Incognita,  he 
reversed  the  phui  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia, 
and  characterized  the  vices  of  existing  nations. 
Of  oar  satirical  poetry,  taking  satire  in  its  moral 
and  dignified  sense,  he  claims,  and  may  be  al- 
lowed, to  be  the  founder :  for  the  ribaldry  of 
Sk^too,  and  the  crude  essays  of  the  graver 
Wyat,  hardly  entitle  them  to  that  appellation*. 
Tboogh  he  lived  till  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  his  satires  were  written 
before,  and  his  Mundu*  alter  et  idem  about,  the 
year  1600  :  so  that  his  antiquity,  no  less  than 
his  strength,  gives  him  an  important  place  in  the 
formation  of  our  literaturef. 

In  his  Satires,  which  were  published  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  discovered  not  only  the 
eariy  vigour  of  his  own  genius,  but  the  powers 
and  pliability  of  his  native  tongue.  Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps  unconsciously,  he  caught,  from 
stndying  Juvenal  and  Persius  as  his  models,  an  ellip- 

[♦  Dnme  appears  to  hare  been  the  first  in  order  of  com- 
pQsitioo^-though  Hall  and  llarston  made  their  appear- 
aoos  in  print  before  him.] 

t  Bis  name  is  therefore  placed  in  these  Specimens  with 
a  variation  fh»n  the  general  order,  not  according  to  the 
date  of  his  death,  but  abont  the  time  of  his  appearance 
asapoet. 


tical  manner  and  an  antique  allusion,  which  cast 
obscurity  over  his  otherwise  spirited  and  amusing 
traits  of  EngUsh  manners;  though  the  satirist 
himself  was  so  far  from  anticipating  this  objection, 
that  he  formally  apologises  for  **  too  much  stoop- 
ing to  the  low  reach  of  the  vulgar, ^^  But  in  many 
instances  he  redeems  the  antiquity  of  his  allusions 
by  their  ingenious  adaptation  to  modem  manners ; 
and  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  his  praise  ;  for  m 
the  point,  and  volubility,  and  vigour  of  Hall's 
numbers,  we  might  frequently  imagine  ounelves 
perusing  Drydent.  This  may  be  exemplified  in 
the  harmony  and  picturesqueness  of  the  following 
description  of  a  magnificent  rural  mansion,  which 
the  traveller  approaches  in  the  hopes  of  reaching 
the  seat  of  ancient  hospitality,  but  finds  it  deserted 
by  its  selfish  owner. 

Beat  the  broad  gates,  a  goodly  hollow  sound. 
With  double  echoes,  doth  again  rebound ; 

X  The  satire  which  I  think  contains  the  most  vigorous 
and  musioal  coupletst>f  this  old  poet,  is  the  first  of  Book 
3rd.  b^:inning. 
Time  was,  and  that  was  term'd  the  time  of  gold. 
When  world  and  time  were  young,  that  now  arc  old. 

I  preferred,  however,  the  insertion  of  others  as  examples 
of  his  poetry,  as  they  are  more  descriptive  of  English 
manners  than  the  fanciful  praises  of  the  golden  age 
which  that  satire  contains.  It  is  flowing  and  fanciful, 
but  conveys  only  the  insipid  moral  of  men  decaying  by 
the  progress  of  civiliiation  ;  a  doctrine  not  unlike  that 
which  Gulliver  found  in  the  book  of  the  old  woman  of 
Brobdignag,  whose  author  lamented  the  tiny  size  of  the 
modem  Brobdignagdians  compared  with  that  of  their 
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JOSEPH    HALL. 


But  not  a  dof  doth  bark  to  wdconie  thee. 
Nor  churlish  porter  canst  thou  chafing  see. 
All  dumb  and  silent  like  the  dead  of  night. 
Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite ; 
The  marble  pavement  hid  with  desert  weed. 
With  house-leek,  thistle,  dock,  and  hemlock  seed. 

Look  to  the  towered  chimneys,  which  should  be 
The  wind-pipes  of  good  hospitality. 
Through  which  it  breatheth  to  the  open  air, 
Betokteing  life  snd  liberal  welf  Ju^ 
Lo,  there  th'  unthankful  swallow  takes  her  rest 
And  fills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  neei. 

His  satires  are  neither  cramped  by  personal 
hostility,  nor  spun  out  to  vague  declamations  on 
rice,  but  give  us  the  form  and  pressure  of  the 
times  exhibited  in  the  faults  of  coeval  literature, 
and  in  the  foppery  or  sordid  traits  of  prevailing 
manners.  The  age  was  undoubtedly  fertile  in 
eccentricity.  His  picture  of  its  literature  may 
at  ficst  view  appear  to  be  overcharged  with  se- 
verity, accustomed  as  we  are  to  associate  a 
general  idea  of  excellence  with  the  period  of 
Elizabeth  ;  but  when  Hall  wrote  there  was  not 
a  great  poet  firmly  established  in  the  language 
except  Spenser,  and  on  him  he  has  bestowed 
ample  applause.  With  regard  to  Shakspeare,  the 
reader  wiU  observe  a  passage  in  the  first  satire, 
where  the  poet  speaks  of  resigning  the  honours 
of  heroic  and  tragic  poetry  to  more  inspired 
geniuses ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  great  dnuna- 
tist  may  be  here  alluded  to,  as  well  as  Spenser. 
But  the  allusion  is  indistinct,  and  not  necessarily 
applicable  to  the  bard  of  Avon.  Shakspeare's 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Richard  II.  and  III.  have 
been  traced  in  print  to  no  earlier  date  than  the 
year  1597,  in  which  Hall's  first  series  of  satires 
appeared  ;  and  we  have  no  sufficient  proof  of 
his  previous  fame  as  a  dramatist  having  been  so 
great  as  to  leave  Hall  without  excuse  for  omitting 
to  pay  him  homage.  But  the  sunrise  of  the 
drama  with  Shakspeare  was  not  without  abund- 
ance of  attendant  mists  in  the  contemporary 
fustian  of  inferior  playmakers,  who  are  severely 
ridiculed  by  our  satirist  In  addition  to  this,  our 
poetry  was  still  haunted  by  the  whining  ghosts 
of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  while  obscenity 
walked  in  barbarous  nakedness,  and  the  very 
genius  of  the  language  was  threatened  by  revo- 
lutionary prosodists. 

From  the  literature  of  the  age  Hall  proceeds 
to  its  manners  and  prejudices,  and  among  the 
latter  derides  the  prevalent  confidence  in  alchemy 
and  astrology.  To  us  this  ridicule  appears  an 
ordinary  effort  of  reason  ;  but  it  was  in  him  a 
common  sense  above  the  level  of  the  times.  If 
any  proof  were  required  to  illustrate  the  slow 
departure  of  prejudices,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
fact  of  an  astrologer  being  patronised,  half  a 
century  afterwards,  by  the  government  of  Eng- 
Umd*. 

*  William  Lilly  received  a  pension  from  the  council  of 
•Ute,  in  1648.   He  was,  besides,  consulted  by  Charles; 


During  his  youth  and  education  he  had  to 
struggle  with  poverty ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  was 
one  of  those  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy 
whose  virtues  shed  a  lustre  on  its  falL  He  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Ashby  de  la  Zoadie,  in 
Liecestershire,  studied  and  took  orders  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  for  some  time  master  of  the 
school  of  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire.  An  accidental 
opportunity  which  he  had  of  preaching  before 
Prince  Henry  seems  to  have  given  the  first  im- 
pulse to  his  preferment,  till  by  gradual  promotkMi 
he  rose  to  be  bishop  of  Exeter,  having  previously 
accompanied  King  James,  as  one  of  Uis  chaplains, 
to  Scotland,  and  attended  the  Synod  of  Dort  at 
a  convocation  of  the  protestant  divines.  As 
bishop  of  Exeter  he  was  so  mild  in  his  condnct 
towards  the  puritans,  that  he,  who  was  one  of  the 
Ust  broken  pillars  of  the  church,  was  nearly 
persecuted  for  favouring  them.  Had  sodi  con- 
duct been,  at  this  critical  period,  pnrsaed  by  the 
high  churchmen  in  general,  the  histoiy  of  a 
bloody  age  might  have  been  changed  into  that 
of  peace;  but  the  violence  of  Land  prevailed 
over  the  milder  counsels  of  a  Hall,  an  UsheTyand 
a  Corbet.  When  the  dangers  of  the  church  grew 
more  instant.  Hall  became  its  diampioDy  and 
was  met  in  the  field  of  controven^  by  Idton, 
whose  respect  for  the  bishop's  learning  is  ill 
concealed  under  the  attempt  to  cover  it  with 
derision. 

By  the  little  power  that  was  still  left  to  the 
sovereign  in  1641,  Hall  was  created  bishop  of 
Norwich  ;  but  having  joined,  almost  immediately 
after,  in  the  protest  of  the  twelve  prelates  against 
the  validity  of  laws  that  should  be  passed  in  their 
compelled  absence,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and,  in  the  sequel,  marked  out  for  seques- 
tration. After  suffering  extreme  hardships,  he 
was  allowed  to  retire,  on  a  small  pittance,  to 
Higham,  near  Norwich,  where  he  continued,  in 
comparative  obscurity,  but  with  indefatigable 
zeal  and  intrepidity,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a 
pastor,  till  he  closed  his  days  at  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty-two. 

and  during  the  siege  of  Colchester,  was  sent  for  1^  the 
heads  of  the  parliaroentaiy  army,  to  flnoourafs  the 
soldiers,  by  assuring  them  that  the  town  would  be  taken. 
Fairfax  told  the  seer,  that  he  did  not  understand  hie  ait, 
but  hoped  it  was  lawful,  and  agreeable  to  God's  wocd. 
Butler  alludes  to  this  when  he  says. 

Do  not  our  great  Reformers  use 
This  Sidrophel  to  forebode  news ; 
To  write  of  victories  next  year. 
And  castles  taken  yet  i'  th*  air? 

*  *  *  ♦ 
And  has  not  he  point-blank  foretold 
WhaU'eY  the  Cloee  Committee  would ; 
Made  Mars  and  Saturn  for  the  Causes 
The  moon  for  fundamoital  laws  ? 

•  •  •  • 
Made  all  the  Royal  stars  recant. 
Compound,  and  take  the  Covenant  ? 

HudOrrat,  Canto  m. 
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Nor  ladies'  wanton  love,  nor  wand'ring  knight, 
Legend  I  out  in  rhymes  all  richly  dight. 
Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 
Of  mighty  Mahound,  and  great  Termagaunt. 
Nor  list  I  sonnet  of  my  mistress'  face, 
To  paint  some  Blowesse  with  a  borrowed  grace  ; 
Nor  can  I  bide  to  pen  some  hungry  scene 
For  thick-skin  ears,  and  undiscerning  eyne. 
Nor  ever  could  my  scornful  muse  abide 
With  tngic  shoes  her  ancles  for  to  hide. 
Nor  can  I  crouch,  and  writhe  my  fawning  tail 
To  some  great  patron,  for  my  best  avail. 
Sodi  hunger  starren  trencher  poetry, 
Or  let  it  never  live,  or  timely  die  : 
Nor  under  every  bank  and  every  tree. 
Speak  rhymes  unto  my  oaten  minstrelsy  : 
Nor  earol  out  so  pleasing  lively  Uys, 
As  might  the  Grraces  move  my  mirth  to  praise*. 
Trumpet,  and  reeds,  and  socks,  and  buskins  fine, 
I  them  bequeath  :  whose  statues  wand'ring  twine 
Of  ivy  mix'd  with  bays,  circling  around 
Their  living  temples  likewise  Uurel-bound. 
Rather  had  I,  albe  in  careless  rhymes, 
Check  the  mis-order'd  world,  and  Uwless  times. 
Nor  need  I  crave  the  muse's  midwifery. 
To  bring  to  light  so  worthless  poetry  : 
Or  if  we  list,  what  baser  muse  can  bide. 
To  ait  and  sing  by  Granta's  naked  side  ! 
Tbey  hannt  the  tided  Thames  and  salt  Medway, 
£'^  anoe  the  fame  of  their  Ute  bridal  day. 
Nought  have  we  here  but  willow>shaded  shore. 
To  teH  cor  Grant  his  banks  are  left  forlore. 
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WrrH  some  pot  fury,  ravish'd  from  their  wit, 
Tliey  sit  and  muse  on  some  no-vulgar  writ : 
As  frtnen  dunghills  in  a  winter's  mom. 
That  void  of  vapours  seemed  all  befom, 
Sooo  as  the  sun  sends  out  his  piercing  beams. 
Exhale  out  filthy  smoke  and  stinking  steams. 
So  dcyth  the  base,  and  the  sore-barren  brain, 
Sooo  as  the  raging  wine  begins  to  reign. 
One  higher  pitch'd  doth  set  his  soaring  thought 
On  crowned  kings,  that  fortune  hath  low  brought : 

•  In  this  ntire,  which  is  not  perfectly  inteUigible  at 
tibe  lint  gisnce.  the  author,  after  deriding  the  romantic 
and  pMtoral  vein  of  affected  or  mercenary  poetasters, 
pcooeeds  to  declare,  that  for  his  own  part  ho  resigns  the 
Uffber  walks  of  genuine  poetry  to  others  ;  that  he  need 
■oC  eiBve  the  *<  Muse's  midwifery.**  since  not  even  a 
baser  mnse  would  now  haunt  the  shore  of  Grauta  (the 
Cam),  which  they  hare  left  deserted,  and  crowned  with 
wHlows.  the  types  of  desertion  ever  since  Spenser  cele- 
iKated  the  marriage  of  the  Medway  and  the  Thames.— E. 

t  This  Mtire  is  levelled  at  the  intemperance  and  bom- 
basMe  ftary  of  his  contemporary  dramatists,  with  an  evi> 
4flBt  allusion  to  Marlowe;  and  in  the  oandusion  he 
stacks  the  bofroonery  that  disgraced  the  stage.— E. 


Or  some  upreared,  high-aspiring  swain. 

As  it  might  be  the  Turkish  Tamberlain  : 

Then  weeneth  he  his  base  drink-drowned  spright, 

Rapt  to  the  threefold  loft  of  heaven  height, 

When  he  conceives  upon  his  feigned  stage 

The  stalking  steps  of  his  great  personage. 

Graced  with  huff'-cap  terms  and  thund'ring  threats. 

That  his  poor  hearer's  hair  quite  upright  sets. 

Such  soon  as  some  brave-minded  hungry  youth 

Sees  fitly  frame  to  his  wide-strained  mouth. 

He  vaunts  his  voice  upon  an  hired  stage. 

With  high-set  steps,  and  princely  carriage  ; 

Now  sweeping  in  side  robes  of  royalty. 

That  erst  did  scrub  in  lousy  brokery, 

There  if  he  can  with  terms  Italianate 

Big  sounding  sentences,  and  words  of  state. 

Fair  patch  me  up  his  pure  iambic  verse. 

He  ravishes  the  gazing  scaffolders : 

Then  certes  was  the  famous  Corduban, 

Never  but  half  so  high  tragedian. 

Now,  lest  such  frightful  shows  of  fortune's  fidl. 

And  bloody  tyrant's  rage,  should  chance  appal 

The  dead-struck  audience,  'midst  the  silent  rout, 

Comes  leaping  in  a  self-misformed  lout. 

And  Uughs,  and  grins,  and  frames  his  mimic  Uce^ 

And  justles  straight  into  the  prince's  place  ; 

Then  doth  the  theatre  echo  all  aloud. 

With  gladsome  noise  of  that  applauding  crowd. 

A  goodly  hotch-potch  I  when  vile  russetings 

Are  match'd  with  monarchs,  and  with  mighty  kings. 

A  goodly  grace  to  sober  tragic  muse. 

When  each  base  clown  his  clumsy  fist  doth  bruise. 

And  show  his  teeth  in  double  rotten  row. 

For  kughter  at  his  self-resembled  show. 

Meanwhile  our  poets  in  high  parliament 

Sit  watching  every  word  and  gesturement. 

Like  curious  censors  of  some  doughty  gear. 

Whispering  their  verdict  in  their  fellow's  ear. 

Woe  to  the  word  whose  margent  in  their  scroll 

Is  noted  with  a  black  condemning  coaL 

But  if  each  period  might  the  synod  please. 

Ho  : bring  the  ivy  boughs,  and  bands  of  bays. 

Now  when  they  pwt  and  leave  the  naked  stage, 
'Gins  the  bare  hearer,  in  a  guilty  rage. 
To  curse  and  ban,  and  blame  his  likerous  eye. 
That  thus  hath  lavish'd  his  late  halfpenny. 
Shame  that  the  muses  should  be  bought  and  sold 
For  every  peasant's  brass,  on  each  scafifold. 
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Fie  on  all  courtesy  and  unruly  winds,* 
Two  only  foes  that  fair  disguisement  finds. 
Strange  curse  !  but  fit  fop  such  a  fickle  age, 
When  scalps  are  subject  to  such  vassalage. 
Late  travelling  along  in  London  way, 
Me  met,  as  seem'd  by  his  disguised  array, 
A  lusty  courtier,  whose  curled  head 
With  auburn  locks  was  fairly  furnished. 
I  him  saluted  in  our  lavish  wise  : 
He  answers  my  untimely  courtesies. 
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Hitf  bonnet  vail'd,  ere  ever  I  could  think, 

Th*  unruly  wind  blows  off  his  periwink. 

He  lights  and  runs,  and  quickly  hath  him  sped 

To  overtake  his  over-running  head. 

The  sportful  wind,  to  mock  the  headless  man, 

Tosses  apace  his  pitch'd  Rogerian, 

And  straight  it  to  a  deeper  ditch  hath  blown  : 

There  must  my  yonker  fetch  his  waxen  crown. 

I  look'd  and  laughM,  whiles,  in  his  raging  mind. 

He  curst  all  courtesy  and  unruly  wind. 

I  look'd  and  kugh'd,  and  much  I  marvelled, 

To  see  BO  large  a  causeway  in  his  head  ; 

And  me  bethought  that  when  it  first  begon, 

'Twas  some  abroad  autumn  that  so  bared  the  bone. 

Is'tnotsweet  pride  then,when  the  crowns  must  shade 

With  that  which  jerks  the  hams  of  every  jade, 

Or  floor-strew'd  locks  from  off  the  barber's  shears! 

But  waxen  crowns  well  *gree  with  borrowed  hairs. 
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Sebst  thou  how  gaily  my  young  master  goes, 
!   Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes  ; 
And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger*s  side  ; 
And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noon-tide  ! 
'Tis  Ruffio  :  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day  ? 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humfriy. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheer, 
Keeps  he  for  every  straggling  cavalier. 
And  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort ; 
Long  service  mix*d  with  musical  disport. 
Many  fair  yonker  with  a  feather'd  crest, 
Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  guest, 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost, 
Than  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  meaner  host. 
Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 
He  touch'd  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  day. 
For  sure  methought,  yet  that  was  but  a  guess. 
His  eyes  seem'd  sunk  from  very  hollo wness. 
But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 
So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  ? 
So  nothing  in  his  maw  !  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt. 
That  his  gaunt  gut  no  too  much  stuffing  felt. 
Seest  thou  how  side  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip  ! 
Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 
Yet  for  all  that,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by, 
AU  trapped  in  the  new-found  bravery. 
The  nuns  of  new-won  Calais  his  bonnet  lent. 
In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conquerraent. 
What  needed  he  fetch  that  from  farthest  Spain, 
His  grandame  could  have  lent  with  leaser  pain  1 

*  In  this  dedcription  of  a  faminhed  gallant.  Hall  has 
rivalled  ttas  succeeding  humour  of  Ben  Jonsun  in  similar 
comic  portraits.  Among  the  traits  of  affectation  in  his 
finished  character,  is  that  of  dining  with  duke  Humphry 
while  he  pretends  to  keep  open  house  —The  phrase  uf 
dining  with  Duke  Humphry  arose  from  St  Paul's  being 
the  general  resort  of  the  loungers  of  those  days,  many  of 
whom,  like  Hall's  galUnt,  were  glad  to  beguile  the 
thoughts  of  dinner  with  a  walk  in  the  middle  aisle, 
where  there  was  a  tomb,  by  mistake  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Humphry,  Duke  of  Gloucester.— E. 


Though  he  perhaps  ne'er  pass'd  the  English  shore, 
Yet  fain  would  counted  be  a  conqueror. 
His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head, 
One  lock  amazon-like  dishevelled, 
As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord, 
If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  aflford. 
All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin, 
Close  notched  is  his  beard  both  lip  and  chin  ; 
His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set. 
Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met : 
His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings, 
As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 
But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyesbelow. 
What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  hnmaii  show  f 
So  slender  waist  "with  such  an  abbot's  k^ 
Did  never  sober  nature  sure  conjoin. 
Lik'st  a  straw  scare-crow  in  the  iiew-«own  field, 
Rear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  com  to  MM  ; 
Or  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal. 
Like  a  broad  shake-fork  witii  a  slender  steeL 
»  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 
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Quid  placet  ergo  f 

I  WOT  not  how  the  world's  degenerate. 
That  men  or  know  or  like  not  their  estate : 
Out  from  the  Gades  up  to  th'  eastern  mom. 
Not  one  but  holds  his  native  state  forlora. 
When  comely  striplings  wish  it  were  their  chance 
For  Csenis'  distaff  to  exchange  their  lance, 
And  wear  curl'd  periwigs,  and  chalk  their  &oe. 
And  still  are  poring  on  theur  pocket-glaas. 
Tired  with  pinn'd  rufls  and  Ceuss,  and  partlet  strips 
And  busks  and  verdingales  about  their  hips  ; 
And  tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace. 
And  make  their  napkin  for  their  spitting-place, 
And  gripe  their  widst  within  a  narrow  span  : 
Fond  Csenis,  that  wouldst  wish  to  be  a  man  1 
Whose  mannish  hqpsewives  like  their  refose  state. 
And  make  a  drudge  of  their  uxorious  mate^ 
Who  like  a  cot-queen  freezeth  at  the«rock, 
Whileshisbreech'ddamedoth  man  theforeign  stock. 
Is't  not  a  shame  to  see  each  homely  groom 
Sit  perched  in  an  idle  chariot  room, 
That  were  not  meet  some  pannel  to  beetride, 
Surcingled  to  a  galled  hackney's  hide  1 
Each  muck-worm  will  be  rich  with  lawkaa  gain. 
Although  he  smother  up  mowsof  seven  years'  grain. 
And  hanged  himself  when  com  grows  cheap  again  ; 
Although  he  buy  whole  harvests  in  the  ^ring, 
And  foist  in  false  strikes  to  the  measuring  , 
Although  his  shop  be  mufiled  from  the  light. 
Like  a  day  dungeon,  or  Cimmerian  night ; 
Nor  full  nor  fasting  can  the  carle  take  rest. 
While  his  george-nobles  rusten  in  hie  cheat ; 

t  Hie  general  scope  of  this  Mtire,  as  its  motto  denotes, 
is  dhvcted  against  the  discontent  of  human  beings  with 
their  respective  conditions.  It  paints  the  ambition  of 
the  youth  to  become  a  man,  of  the  muckworm  to  be  xich, 
of  the  rustic  to  become  a  soldier,  of  the  tiiymfir  to  appear 
in  print,  and  of  the  brain-sick  reader  of 
to  become  a  traveller.— fi. 
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>p8  but  onoe,  and  dreams  of  buiglary, 
iJces,  and  casts  about  hia  (righted  eye, 
t)pe8  for  thieves  in  every  darker  shade  ; 
a  mouse  but  stir,  he  calls  for  aid. 
irdy  ploughman  doth  the  soldier  see, 
rfd  with  pied  colours  to  the  knee, 
Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate, 
>w  he  'gins  to  loath  his  former  state  ; 
oth  he  inly  scorn  his  Kendal-green, 
s  patch'd  cockers  now  despised  been  ; 
it  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  car. 
Us  his  team,  and  fetleth  to  the  war. 
!  to  them  that  never  tried  thee,  sweet  t 
his  dead  mate  (aUs  groveling  at  his  feet, 
igry  bullets  whistlen  at  his  ear, 
is  dim  eyes  see  nought  but  deaUi  and  drear. 
>y  ploughman !  were  thy  weal  well  known  : 
>y  all  estates,  except  his  own  ! 
Irunken  rhymer  thinks  his  time  well  spent, 
an  live  to  see  his  name  in  print, 
when  he  is  once  fleshed  to  the  press, 
ees  his  hansell  have  such  fair  success, 
»  the  wheel,  and  sung  unto  the  pail, 
ds  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sail, 
?n  can  rest,  but, volumes  up  bodged  rhymes, 
s  his  name  talked  of  in  future  times, 
iin-sick  youth,  that  feeds  his  tickled  ear 
ireet-saoced  lies  of  some  false  traveller, 
hath  the  Spanish  Decades  read  awhile, 
tstone  leasings  of  old  Mandeville, 


Now  with  discourses  breaks  his  midnight  sleep 

Of  his  adventures  through  the  Indian  deep. 

Of  all  their  massy  heaps  of  golden  mine. 

Or  of  the  antique  tombs  of  Palestine, 

Or  of  Damascus'  magic  wall  of  glass. 

Of  Solomon  his  sweating  piles  of  brass. 

Of  the  bird  rue  that  bears  an  elephxmt. 

Of  mermaids  that  the  southern  seas  do  haunt. 

Of  headless  men,  of  savage  cannibals, 

The  fashions  of  their  lives  and  govemals  ;  , 

What  monstrous  cities  there  erected  be, 

Cairo,  x>t  the  city  of  the  Trinity  ; 

Now  are  they  dunghill  cocks  that  have  not  seen 

The  bordering    Alps,  or  else  the  neighbour 

Rhine: 
And  now  he  plies  the  news-full  Grasshopper, 
Of  voyages  and  ventures  to  inquire. 
His  land  mortgaged,  he  sea-beat  in  the  way. 
Wishes  for  home  a  thousand  sighs  a  day  ; 
And  now  tie  deems  his  home-bred  fare  as  leaf 
As  his  parch*d  biscuit,  or  his  barrelled  beef. 
'Mongst  all  these  stirs  of  discontented  strife, 
0  let  me  lead  an  academic  life  ; 
To  know  much,  and  to  think  for  nothing,  know 
Nothing  to  have,  yet  think  we  have  enow  ; 
In  skill  to  want,  and  wanting  seek  for  more  ; 
In  weal  nor  want,  nor  wish  for  greater  store. 
Envy,  ye  monarchs,  with  your  proud  excess. 
At  our  low  sail,  and  our  high  happiness. 


WILLIAM    WARNER 


i  native  of  Oxfordshire,  and  was  bom,  as 
His  conjectures,  in  1558.  He  left  the  uni- 
y  of  Oxford  without  a  degree,  and  came  to 
>n,  where  he  pursued  the  business  of  an 
ley  of  the  common  pleas.  Scott,  the  poet 
iwell,  •discovered  that  ho  had  been  buried 
t  church  of  that  parish  in  1609,  having  died 
nly  in  the  night-time.* 
I  **  Albion's  England''  was  once  exceedingly 
ar.  Its  publication  was  at  one  time  inter- 
i  by  the  Star-chamber,  for  no  other  reason 
can  now  be  assigned,  but  that  it  contains 
love-stories  more  simply  than  delicately 
d.  His  contemporaries  compared  him  to 
I,  whom   he   certainly   did    not  make  his 


modeL  Dr.  Percy  thinks  he  rather  resembled 
Ovid,  to  whom  he  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unlike. 
His  poem  is,  in  fact,  an  enormous  ballad  on  the 
history,  or  rather  on  the  fables  appendant  to  the 
history  of  England  ;  heterogeneous,  indeed,  like 
the  Metamorphoses,  but  written  with  an  almost 
doggrel  simplicity.  Headley  has  rashly  preferred 
his  works  to  our  ancient  ballads  ;  but  with  the 
best  of  these  they  will  bear  no  comparison. 
Argentile  and  Curan  has  indeed  some  beautiful 
touches,  yet  that  episode  requires  to  be  weeded 
of  many  lines  to  be  read  with  unqualified  plea- 
sure ;  and  through  the  rest  of  his  stories  we 
shall  search  in  vain  for  the  familiar  magic  of 
such  baUads  as  Chevy  Chase  or  Grill  Morrice. 


ARGENTILE    AND    CURAN. 

wmoM  ALwon'n  bnoland. 


tile,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  deceased  King, 
[bright,  has  been  left  to  the  protection  of  her  uncle 
.  who  discharges  his  trust  unfaithfully,  and  seeks 
roe  his  niece  to  marry  a  suitor  whom  he  belieres  to 
3)oble,  that  be  may  have  a  pretext  for  selling  on 
cingdom. 

C*  9th  March  1606-9.] 


Yet  well  he  fosters  for  a  time  the  damsel,  that 

was  grown 
The  fairest  lady  under  heav*n,  whose   beauty 

being  known. 


A 
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A  many  princes  seek  her  love,  but  none  might 

her  obtain, 
For  gripel  E^el  to  himself  her  kingdom  sought 

to  gain, 
And  for  that  cause,  from  sight  of  such  he  did  his 

ward  restrain. 
By  chance  one  Curan,  son  unto  a  Prince  of  Danske, 

did  see 
The  maid  with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  as  much  as 

one  might  be : 
Unhappy  youth,  what  should  he  do  I  his  saint 

was  kept  in  mew  ; 
Nor  he  nor  any  nobleman  admitted  to  her  view  : 
One  while  in  melancholy  fits  he  pineshimself  away. 
Anon  he  thought  by  force  of  arms  to  win  her  if 

he  may, 
And  still  against  the  king's  restraint  did  secretly 

inveigh. 
At  length  the  high  controller.  Love,  whom  none 

may  disobey, 
Imbased  him  from  lordlinessintoakitchen  drudge, 
That  so  at  least  of  life  or  death  she  might  become 

his  judge ; 
Access  so  had,  to  see  and  speak,  he  did  his  love 

bewray. 
And  teUs  his  birth — heranswerwas,  she  husband- 
less  would  stay : 
Meanwhile  the  king  did  beat  his  brain,  his  booty 

to  achieve. 
Not  caring  what  became  of  her,  so  he  by  her 

might  thrive  ; 
At  last  his  resolution  was  some  peasant  should  her 

wive: 
And  (which  was  working  to  his  wish)  he  did  ob- 
serve with  joy, 
How  Curan,  whom  he  thought  a  drudge,  scapM 

many  an  am'rous  toy  : 
The  king,  perceiving  such  his  vein,  promotes  his 

vassal  still. 
Lest  that  the  baseness  of  the  man  should  let 

perhaps  his  will ; 
Assured,  therefore,  of  his  love,  but  not  suspecting 

who 
The  lover  was,  the  king  himself  in  his  behalf  did  woo : 
The  lady,reeolute  from  love,  unkindly  takes  that  he 
Should  bar  the  noble  and  unto  so  base  a  match 

agree; 
And  therefore,  shifting  out  of  doors,  departed 

hence  by  stealth, 
Preferring  poverty  before  a  dangerous  life  in 

wealth. 
When  Curan  heard  of  her  escape,  the  anguish  of 

his  heart 
Was  more  than  much,  and  after  her  he  did  from 

court  depart ; 
Forgetful  of  hmself,  his  birth,  his  countiy,  friends, 

and  all. 
And  only  minding  whom  he  miss*d,  the  foundress 

of  his  thrall : 
Nor  means  he  after  to  frequent  the  court,  or 

stately  towns. 
But  solitarily  to  live  among  the  country  growns. 


A  braceofyearshe  lived  thus,  well  pleased  so  to  live, 
Andy  shepherd-like,  to  feed  a  flock  himself  did 

wholly  give  ; 
So  wasting  love,  by  work  and  want,  grew  almost 

to  the  wane. 
And  then  began  a  second  love  the  worser  of  the 

twain  ; 
A  country  wench,  a  neat-herd's  maid,  iHieire 

Curan  kept  his  sheep. 
Did  feed  her  drove  ;  and  now  on  her  was  all  the 

shepherd's  keep. 
He  borrowed  on  the  working  days  his  holie  msMti 

oft. 
And  of  the  bacon's  Ut  to  make  his  starCope  blade 

and  soft, 
And  lest  his  tar-box  should  offend,  he  left  h  at 

the  fold : 
Sweet  grout  or  whig  his  bottle  had  as  modi  as  h 

might  hold ; 
A  shave  of  bread  as  brown  as  nut,  and  cheese  as 

white  as  snow, 
And  wildings,  or  the  season's  fruit,  be  did  ni  scrip 

bestow  ; 
And  whilst  his  pyebald  cur  did  sleep,  and  sheep- 
hook  lay  him  by. 
On  hollow  quills  of  oaten  straw  he  piped  melody ; 
But  when  he  spied  her  his  saint  m  m  m 
Thus  the  shepherd  woo'd. 
*  *  *  «  *  «  « 

Thou  art  too  elvish,  faith,  thou  art ;  too  dvish 

and  too  coy ; 
AmI,I  praythee,beggarly,  that  such  a  flock  enjoy! 
******* 

Believe  me,  lass,  a  king  is  but  a  man, and  so  am  I; 
Content  is  worth  a  monarchy,  and  mischiefa  hit 

the  high. 
As  late  it  did  a  king,  and  his,  not  dwelling  fiur 

from  hence. 
Who  left  a  daughter,  save  thyself,  for  Cur  a 

matchless  wench ; 
Here  did  he  pause,  as  if  his  tongue  had  done  his 

heart  offence  : 
The  neatress,  longing  for  the  rest,  did  egg  him 

on  to  tell 
How  lair  she  was,  and  who  she  was.    She  bore, 

quoth  he,  the  belle  ; 
For  beauty,  though  I  clownish  am,  I  know  what 

beauty  is. 
Or  did  I  not,  yet  seemg  thee,  I  senseless  were  to    i 

miss: 
Suppose  her  beauty   Helen's  like,  or   Hden's 

something  less. 
And  every  star  consorting  to  a  pure  oomplezioa 

guess; 
Her  stature  comely  tall,  her  gait  well  graced,  and 

her  wit 
To  marvel  at,  not  meddle  with,  as  matchle«  I 

omit ; 
A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  hair,  a  forehead 

smooth  and  high. 
An  even  nose  ;  on  either  side  did  shinea  greyish 

eye. 
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*  *  «  «  *  *         * 

Her  smiles  wece  sober,  and  her  looks  were  cheer- 
loll  unto  all. 
And  such  ss  neither  wanton  seem,  nor  wayward, 

mell  nor  gall : 
A  njrmph  no  tongrae,  no  heart,  no  eye,  might 

praise,  might  wish,  might  see. 
For  life,  for  lore,  for  form,  more  good,  more 

worth,  more  fitir  than  she  ; 
Yea,  sach  a  one  as  snch  was  none,  save  only  she 

wassnch; 
Of  Argentile;  to  say  the  most,  were  to  be  silent 

much. — 
I  knew  the  lady  very  well,  but  worthless  of  such 

praise. 
The  neatress  said,  and  muse  I  do  a  shepherd  thus* 

should  blaze 
The  coat  of  beauty  ;  credit  me,  thy  latter  speech 

bewrays 
Thy  downish  shi^  a  coloured  show  ;  but  where- 

fore  dost  thou  weep  t — 
The  shepherd  wept,  and  she  was  woe,  and  both 

did  silence  keep  :— 
In  troth,  quoth  he,  I  am  not  such  as  seeming  I 

profess^ 
But  then  for  her,  and  now  for  thee,  I  from  my- 
self digzw; 


Her  loved   I,  wretch  that    I   am,  a  recreant 

to  be, 
I  loved  her  that  hated  love,  but  now  I  die  for 

thee. 
At  Kirkland  is  my  father's  court,  and  Curan  is 

my  name,    • 
In  E^el's  court  sometime  in  pomp,  till  love  con- 

troU'd  the  same  ; 
But  now — what  now  1  dear  heart,  how  now,  what 

aileth  thou  to  weep  f — 
The  damsel  wept,  and  he  was  woe,  and  both  did 

silence  keep. 
I  grant,  quoth  she,  it  was  too  much,  that  you  did 

love  so  much. 
But  whom  your  former  could  not  move,  your 

second  love  doth  touch  ; 
Thy  twice-beloved  Argentile  submitteth  her  to 

thee, 
And,  for  thy   double  love,  presents  herself  a 

single  fee  ; 
In  passion,  not  in  person,  changed ;  and  I,  my 

lord,  am  she  ; — 
Thus  sweetly  surfeiting  in  joy,  and  silent  for  a 

space. 
When    as   the   ecstasy   had  end,  did  tenderly 

embrace. 

*  *  *  4e  *  *  * 


SIR    JOHN    HARRINGTON. 

[Bora,  IMl?    Di«d,  1618?] 


A  SPBCnmi  of  the  poetry  of  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's father  has  been  already  given  in  this 
Tolume,  which  is  so  polished  and  refined,  as 
almost  to  warrant  a  suspicion  that  the  editor  of 
die  NugSB  Antiquie  got  it  from  a  more  modem 
qinarter.  The  elder  Harrington  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  under  Queen  Mary,  for  holding  a 
eoneapoodence  with  Elizabeth  ;  on  whose  acces- 
sion his  fideli^  was  rewarded  by  her  favour. 


His  son,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  was  knighted 
on  the  field  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  not  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  sparing  of 
such  honours,  and  chose  to  confer  them  herself. 
He  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath  in  the  reign 
of  James,  and  distinguished  himself,  to  the  violent 
offence  of  the  high  church  party,  by  his  zeal 
against  the  marriage  of  bishops. 


FROM  SIR   JOHN   HARRINGTON'S  EPIGRAMS. 
OF  A  PRECISE  TAILOR. 


A  TAiLOB,  thought  a  man  of  upright  dealing — 
True,  bat  for  lying — honest,  but  for  stealing. 
Did  fiUl  one  day  extremely  sick  by  chance, 
And  on  the  sudden  was  in  wond'rous  trance  ; 
The  fiends  of  hell,  mustering  in  fearful  manner, 
Of  sondiy  colour'd  silks  display'd  a  banner 
Whidi  be  had  stolen,  and  wish'd,  as  they  did  tell, 
TbMt  be  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  hell. 
The  nuuD,  alFrighted  with  this  apparition, 
Upon  reeoreiy  grew  a  great  precisian  : 
He  bonght  a  Bible  of  the  best  translation. 
And  hi  his  life  he  show'd  great  reformation  ; 


H^walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly, 
He  heard  three  lectures  and  two  sermons  weekly; 
He  vow'd  to  shun  all  company  imruly, 
And  in  his  speech  he  used  no  oath  ;  but  truly 
And  zealously  to  keep  the  sabbath's  rest. 
His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  eve  was  drest ; 
And  lest  the  custom  which  he  had  to  steal 
Might  cause  him  sometimes  to  forget  his  zeal. 
He  gives  his  journeyman  a  special  charge. 
That  if  the  stuff,  allowance  being  large, 
He  found  his  fingers  were  to  filch  inclined. 
Bid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  his  mind. 


HENRY   PERROT SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY. 


This  done  (I  scant  can  tell    the   rest   for 

laughter) 
A  captain  of  a  ship  came  three  days  after. 
And  brought  three  yards  of  velvet  and  three 

quarters. 
To  make  VenetianB  down  below  4he  garters. 


He,  that  precisely  knew  what  was  enough. 
Soon  sUpt  aside  Uiiee  quarters  of  the  stuff ; 
His  man,  espying  it,  said,  m  derigion. 
Master,  remember  how  yon  saw  the  Tirion  I 
Peace,  knave  !  quoth  he,  I  did  not  see  one  ng 
Of  sudi  a  coloured  silk  in  all  the  flag. 


HENRY  PERROT^S  BOOK  OF  EPIGRAMS, 

ENTITLED  **  SPRINGES  FOR  WOODCOCKS." 

(EDIT.   1613.) 


Pbbbot,  I  suspect,  was  not  the  author,  but 
only  the  collector  of  these  trifles,  some  of  which 
are  claimed  by  other  epigrammatists,  probably 
with  no  better  right.     It  is  indeed  very  difficult 


to  ascertain  the  real  authors  of  a  TMBt  number  of 
little  pieces  of  the  I6th  and  17th  oentoxieay  as 
the  minor  poets  pilfer  from  each  other  with  the 
utmost  coolness  and  apparent  impunity. 


AMBmO  FEMININI  GENERIS. 

MrsTRBSS  Matrossa  hopes  to  be  a  buly. 

Not  as  a  dignity  of  bite  expected  ; 

But  from  the  time  ahnost  she  was  a  baby. 

That  hath  your  richest  gentlemen  rejected  ; 

But  yet  not  dubb'd  at  present  as  she  should  be. 

Lives  in  expectance  still — my  Udy  Would-be. 


NEC  SUTOR  ULTRA. 

ntOM  THB  SAIIB. 

A  ooBBLSB  and  a  curate  once  disputed. 
Before  a  judge,  about  the  king's  injunctions, 
Wherein  the  curate  being  still  conAited, 
One  said 'twere goodif  they  twochanged  functions : 
Nay,  quoth  the  judge,  I  thereto  would  be  loth. 
But,  an'  you  like,  we'll  make  them  oobUers  both. 


SIR    THOMAS    OVERBURY 


[Bon,  ml.    Died,  18ia] 


Was  bom  in  1581,  and  perished  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  1613,  by  a  fate  that  is  too  well  known. 
The  compassion  of  the  public  for  a  man  of  worth, 
<<  whose  spirit  still  walked  unrevenged  amongst 
them,*'  together  with  the  contrast  of  his  ideal 
Wife  with  the  Countess  of  Essex,  who  was  his 
murderess,  attached  an  interest  and  popularity 
to  his  poem,  and  made  it  pass  through  sixteen 
editions  before  the  year  1653.  His  Character  a, 
or  Witty  Descriptions  of  the  Properties  qf  sundry 
Persons,  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit ;  but 
unfortunately  his  prose,  as  well  as  his  verse,  has 


a  dryness  and  quaintness  that  seem  to  oppren 

the  natural  movement  of  his  thoughts.     As  a 

poet,   he    has   few    imposing   attractions:  his 

beauties  must  be  fetched  by  repeated  permaL 

They  are  those  of  solid  reflection,  predominating 

over,  but  not  extinguishing,  sensibility;  and  then 

is  danger  of  the  reader  nej^ecting^  under  the 

I  coldness  and  ruggedness  of  his  manner,  the  manly 

I  but  unostentatious  moral  feeling  that  is  conveyed 

I  in  his  maxims,  which  are  sterling  and  liberal,  if 

I  we  can  only   pardon   a   few  obsolete  ideas  on 

I  female  education. 


FROM   SIR   THOMAS   OVERBURVS  POEM, 

THE   WIFE. 


****** 
Then  may  I  trust  her  body  with  her  mind. 
And,  thereupon  secure,  need  never  know 
The  pangs  of  jealousy  :  and  love  doth  find 
More  pain  to  doubt  her  false  than  find  her  so ; 
For  patience  la,  of  evils  that  are  known. 
The  certain  remedy  ;  but  doubt  hath  none. 


And  be  that  thought  once  stirr*d,  'twill  never 

die. 
Nor  will  the  grief  more  mild  by  custom  prove, 
Nor  yet  amendment  can  it  satisfy ; 
The  anguish  more  or  less  is  as  our  love ; 
This  misery  doth  from  jealousy  i 
That  we  may  prove  her  fidse,  but  < 
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Gire  me,  next  good,  an  ondentanding  wife, 
By  nature  wiK,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 
Some  knowledge  on  her  part  will,  all  her  life. 
More  scope  of  conversation  impart ; 
Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortify  ; 
They  are  most  firmly  good  that  best  know  why. 

A  passive  understanding  to  conceive. 
And  judgment  to  diBcem,  I  wish  to  find  ; 
Beyond  that  all  as  hazardous  I  leave  ; 
Learning  and  pregnant  wit,  in  womankind. 
What  it  finds  malleable  (it)  makes  fraU, 
And  doth  not  add  more  ballast,  but  more  sail. 

Books  are  a  part  of  man'9  prerogative  ; 
In  formal  ink  they  thoughts  and  voices  hold, 
That  we  to  them  our  solitude  may  give, 
And  make  time  present  travel  that  of  old  ; 
Our  fife  fiune  pieceth  longer  at  the  end. 
And  books  it  &iiher  backward  do  extend. 


So  fiur  at  least  let  me  imagine  her  ; 
That  thought  to  me  is  truth.    Opinion 
Cannot  in  mattezs  of  opinion  err  ; 


And  as  my  fancy  her  conceives  to  be, 
Ev'n  sudi  my  senses  both  do  feel  and  see. 


Beauty  in  decent  shape  and  colour  lies ; 
Colours  the  matter  are,  and  shi^ie  the  soul ; 
The  soul — which  from  no  single  part  doth  rise. 
But  from  the  just  proportion  of  the  whole ; — 
And  is  a  mere  spiritual  harmony 
Of  every  part  unitM  in  the  eye. 

No  circumstance  doth  beauty  fortify 
Like  graceful  fashion,  native  comeliness  ; 
******         4 
But  let  that  fjEushion  more  to  modesty 
Tend  than  assurance — Modesty  doth  set 
The  face  in  her  just  pUce,  from  passion  free  ; 
'Tis  both  the  mind's  and  body's  beauty  met. 

All  these  good  parts  a  perfect  woman  make  ; 
Add  love  to  me,  they  make  a  perfect  wife  ; 
Without  her  love,  her  beauty  I  should  take 
As  that  of  pictures  dead — 4hai  gives  it  life  ; 
Till  then  her  beauty,  like  the  sun,  doth  shine 
Alike  to  all  ;^thai  only  makes  it  mine. 


WILLIAM    SHAKSPEARE. 


[Bom,  1504.    Di«d,  1616.] 


FROM  HIS  SONNETS. 


SONNET  n. 

Whem  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field. 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed  of  small  worth  held  ; 
Then  he&ng  ask*d  where  all  thy  beauty  lies,— 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days — 
To  say  **  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes," 
Were  an  all  eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise  ; 
How  mneh  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  tboo  eooldst  answer^  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse," 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine : 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 


SONNET  UV. 

Oh  !  how  much  more  doth  Beauty  beauteous  seem. 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live  ; 
The  eanker'd  blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye. 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 


Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly, 
Whensnmmer'sbreaththcir  masked  budsdiseloses ; 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  \b  their  show, 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade, 
Die  to  themselves— Sweet  roses  do  not  so. 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made  ; 
And  80  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 


SONNET  CXVI. 

Lit  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove ; 

0  no,  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  \b  never  shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark,     [taken. 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be 
Love's  not  Time's  fooU  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come  ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom : 
If  this  be  ernnr,  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 
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SONNET  CXLV. 

Those  lips,  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make, 
Breathed  forth  the  sound  that  said  "  I  hate/' 
To  me  that  languish  for  her  sake. 
But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 
Chidiog  that  tongue  that,  ever  sweet, 


Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom  ; 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet : 
« I  hate"  she  alter'd  with  an  end 
That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend. 
From  heav'n  to  hell  is  flown  away. 
"  1  hate" — from  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  saved  my  life,  saying — **  not  you." 


SIR    WALTER    RALEIGH. 


[Bozn,  15fiS.    Di«d,  1018.] 


It  is  difficult  exactly  to  estimate  the  poetical 
character  of  this  great  man,  as  many  of  the 
pieces  that  are  ascribed  to  him  have  not  been 
authenticated.  Among  these  is  the  <<  Soul's 
Farewell,"  which  possesses  a  fire  of  imagination 
that  we  would  willingly  ascribe  to  him  ;  but  his 
claim  to  it,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is 
exceedingly  doubtful.  The  tradition  of  his  having 
written  it  on  the  night  before  his  execution,  is 
highly  interesting  to  the  fancy,  but,  like  many 
fine  stories,  it  has  the  little  defect  of  being  untrue, 
as  the  poem  was  in  existence  more  than  twenty 
years  before  his  death.  It  has  accordingly  been 
placed  in  this  collection,  with  several  other 
pieces  to  which  his  name  has  been  conjectur- 
ally  affixed,  among  the  anonymous  poetry  of  that 
period. 

Sir  Walter  was  bom  at  Hayes  Farm,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  studied  at  Oxford.  Leaving  the  uni- 
versity at  seventeen,  he  fought  for  six  years 
under  the  Protestant  banners  in  France,  and 
afterwards  served  a  campaign  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  next  distinguished  himself  in  Ireland  during 
the  rebellion  of  1580,  under  the  lord  deputy 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  with  whom  his  personal 
disputes  eventually  promoted  his  fortunes  ;  for 
being  heard  in  his  own  cause  on  returning  to 
England,  he  won  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  who 
knighted  him,  and  raised  him  to  such  honours 
as  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  her  favourite  Lei- 
cester. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  early  as  1579,  he  had 
commenced  his  adventures  with  a  view  to  colo- 
nize America — surveyed  the  territory  now  called 
Virginia,  in  1584,  and  fitted  out  successive  fleets 
in  support  of  the  infant  colony.  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  armada,  as  well  as  in  the 
expedition  to  Portugal  in  behalf  of  Don  Antonio, 
he  had  his  full  share  of  action  and  glory  ;  and 
though  recalled,  in  1592,  from  the  appointment 
of  general  of  the  expedition  against  Panama,  he 
must  have  made  a  princely  fortune  by  the  success 
of  his  fleet,  which  sailed  upon  that  occasion,  and 
returned  with  the  richest  prize  that  had  ever 
been  brought  to  England.     The  queen  was  about 


this  period  so  indignant  with  him  for  an  amour 
which  he  had  with  one  of  her  maids  of  honour, 
that,  though  he  married  the  buly  (she  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Thrc^gmorton),  her 
majesty  committed  him,  with  his  fitir  partner,  to 
the  Tower.  The  queen  forgave  him,  however, 
at  last,  and  rewarded  his  services  with  a  grant 
of  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  in  ]>or8etBhire, 
where  he  built  a  magnificent  seat  Raleigh's 
mind  was  not  one  that  was  destined  to  travel  in 
the  wheel-ruts  of  conunon  prejudice.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  had  carried  the  fireedom  of  his 
philosophical  speculation  to  an  heretical  height 
on  many  subjects  ;  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
church  Unds  of  Sherborne,  abeady  mentioned, 
probably  supplied  additional  motives  to  the  clergy 
to  swell  the  outcry  against  his  principles.  He 
was  accused  (by  the  Jesuits)  of  atheism — a  charge 
which  his  own  writings  sufficiently  refute.  What- 
ever were  his  opinions,  the  public  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  explaining  them ;  and  the  queen,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  they  must  be  bad,  gave  him 
an  open,  and,  no  doubt,  edifying  reprimand.  To 
console  himself  under  these  circumstances,  he 
projected  the  conquest  of  Guiana,  sailed  thither 
in  1595,  and  having  captured  the  city  of  San 
Joseph,  returned  and  published  an  account  of 
his  voyage.  In  the  following  year  he  acted 
gallantly  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  at  Cadiz,  as 
well  as  in  what  was  called  the  **  Island  Voy- 
age *."  On  the  latter  occasion  he  fiuled  of  com- 
plete success  only  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
favourite. 

His  letter  to  Cecil,  in  which  he  exhorted  that 
statesman  to  the  destruction  of  Essex,  forms  but 
too  sad  and  notorious  a  blot  in  our  hero's  memory; 
yet  even  that  offence  will  not  reconcile  us  to  behold 
the  successor  of  Elizabeth  robbing  Raleigh  of  his 
estate  to  bestow  it  on  the  minion  Carr  ;  and  on 
the  grounds  of  a  plot  in  which  his  participation 
was  never  proved,  condemning  to  fifteen  years  of 
imprisonment  the  man  who  had  enlarged  the 
empire  of  his  country,  and  the  boundaries  of 

*  A  voyage  that  was  aimed  prindpaUy  at  the  Spsniah 
Plate  fleets. 
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luman  knowledge.  Junes  could  estimate  the 
rise,  but  shrunk  from  cordiality  with  the  brave. 
-le  released  Raleigh,  from  avaricious  hopes  about 
he  mine  of  Guiana  ;  and  when  disappointed  in 
hat  object,  sacrificed  him  to  motives  still  baser 


than  avarice.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1618, 
Raleigh  perished  on  a  scaffold,  in  Old  Palace- 
yard,  by  a  sentence  originally  iniquitous,  and 
which  his  conmiiasion  to  Guiana  had  virtually 
revoked. 


THE  SILENT  LOTER. 

ASSIGNS  are  liken 'd  best  to  floods  and  streams, 
he  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb ; 
o  when  affection  yields  discourse,  it  seems 
he  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come  ; 
hey  that  are  rich  in  words  must  needs  discover 
hey  are  but  poor  in  that  which  makes  a  lover. 

Wrong  not,  sweet  mistress  of  my  heart, 
The  merit  of  true  passion. 
With  thinking  that  he  feels  no  smart 
That  sues  for  no  compassion. 

^nce  if  my  plaints  were  not  t'  approve 
The  conquest  of  thy  beauty. 
It  comes  not  from  defect  of  love. 
But  fear  t'  exceed  my  duty. 

For  not  knowing  that  I  sue  to  ser«^e 
A  saint  of  such  perfection 
As  all  desire,  but  none  deserve 
A  place  in  her  affection, 

I  rather  chuse  to  want  relief 
Than  venture  the  revealing  ; 
Where  glory  recommends  the  grief. 
Despair  disdains  the  healing. 

SUence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 
Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty  ; 
A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
Bflay  challenge  double  pity. 

Then  wrong  not,  dearest  to  my  heart, 
My  love  for  secret  passion  ; 
He  smarteth  most  who  hides  lus  smart. 
And  sues  for  no  compassion  *. 


A  NYMPHTB  DISDAIN  OF  LOVE. 

Het  down  a  down,  did  Dian  sing, 

Amongst  her  virgins  sitting, 

Than  love  there  is  no  vainer  thing 

For  maidens  most  unfitting  : 

And  so  think  I,  with  a  down  down  derry. 

When  women  knew  no  woe, 
But  liv'd  themselves  to  please, 
Men's  feigning  guiles  they  did  not  know, 
The  ground  of  their  disease. 


Unborn  was  false  Suspect ; 

No  thought  of  Jealousy  ; 

From  wanton  toys  and  fond  affect 

The  virgin's  life  was  free  ; 

Hey  down  a  down,  did  Dian  sing,  &o. 

At  length  men  used  charms. 
To  which  what  maids  gave  ear. 
Embracing  gladly  endless  harms. 
Anon  enthralled  were. 

Thus  women  welcomed  woe, 
Disguised  in  name  of  love  ; 
A  jealous  hell,  a  painted  show. 
So  shall  they  find  that  prove. 

Hey  down  a  down,  did  Dian  sing, 
Amongst  her  virgins  sitting. 
Than  love  there  is  no  vainer  thing. 
For  maidens  most  unfitting. 


•  [This  poem  !■  attributed  to  Lord  Pembroko,— but  it 
m  been  awribed  with  great  probabiUty  to  Sir  Robert 
jtaa  In  a  MS.  and  contemporary  volume  of  Ayton's 
ocms  oooe  in  Mr.  Heber's  hands.] 


A  VISION  UPON  •  THE  FAIRY  QUEEN.' 

Methouoht  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay. 
Within  that  temple  where  the  vestal  flame 
Was  wont  to  bum  :  and  passing  by  that  way 
To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame. 
Whose  tomb  fair  Love  and  fairer  Virtue  kept, 
All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Fairy  Queen, 
At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept ; 
And  from  thenceforth  those  Graces  were  not  seen. 
For  they  this  Queen  attended  ;  in  whose  stead 
Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse. 
Hereat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed. 
And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pierce. 
Where  Homer's  spright  did  tremble  all  for  grief. 
And  cursed  th'  access  of  that  celestial  thief. 


THE   SHEPHERD'S   DESCRIPTION   OF  LOVE. 
Ascribed  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh  in  '  England's  Helloon.' 

Melib,  Shepherd,  what's  love !  I  pray  thee  tell. 

Fatut.  It  is  that  fountain  and  that  well 

Where  pleasure  and  repentance  dwell; 
It  is,  perhaps,  that  sauncing  bell 
That  tolls  all  into  heav'n  or  hell. 
And  this  is  love  as  I  heard  tell. 
M.  Yet,  what  is  love  ?  I  prithee  say. 
F,  It  is  a  work  on  holiday  ; 

It  is  December  matched  with  May, 
When  lusty  blood  's  in  fresh  array. 
And  this  is  love  as  I  hear  say. 
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M,  Yety  what  is  love  t  good  shepherd,  sain. 
F.  It  18  a  simshine  mixt  with  rain; 

It  is  a  toothache,  or  like  pain  ; 

It  is  a  game  where  none  doth  gain  ; 

The  lass  saith  no,  and  would  fall  lain, 

And  this  is  love  as  I  hear  sain. 

M,  Yet,  shepherd,  what  is  love,  I  pray  1 
F,  It  is  a  yea,  it  is  a  nay, 

A  pretty  kind  of  sporting  fray. 

It  is  a  thing  will  soon  away  ; 

Then  nymphs  take  vantage  while  yon  may. 

And  this  is  love  as  I  hear  say. 

M.  And  what  is  love,  good  shepherd,  show  t 
F.  A  thing  that  creeps,  it  cannot  go  ; 

A  prize  that  passeth  to  and  fro ; 

A  thing  for  one,  a  thing  for  moe, 

And  he  that  proves  shall  find  it  so  ; 

And,  shepherd,  this  is  love,  I  trow. 


DULCINA. 

As  at  noon  Dulcina  rested 

In  her  sweet  and  shady  bower. 
Came  a  shepherd,  and  requested 
In  her  lap  to  sleep  an  hour. 

But  from  her  look 

A  wound  he  took 
So  deep,  that  for  a  farther  boon 

The  nymph  he  prays ; 

Whereto  she  says, 
<<  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon  ! " 

But  in  vain  she  did  conjure  him 

To  depart  her  presence  so. 
Having  a  thousand  tongues  t'  allure  him, 
And  but  one  to  bid  him  go. 

When  lips  invite. 

And  eyes  delight. 
And  cheeks,  as  fr^sh  as  rose  in  June, 

Persuade  delay, 

What  boots  to  say, 
^  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon  !** 

He  demands,  what  time  for  pleasure 
Can  there  be  more  fit  than  now  ! 
She  says,  night  gives  love  that  leisure 
Which  the  day  doth  not  allow. 

He  says,  the  sight 

Improves  delight ; 
Which  she  denies  ;  "  Night's  murky  noon 

In  Venus'  plays 

Makes  bold,''  she  says, 
*^  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon  !" 

But  what  promise,  or  profession. 
From  his  hands  could  purchase  scope  ! 

Who  would  sell  the  sweet  possession 
Of  such  beauty  for  a  hope  t 


Or  for  the  sight 

Of  lingering  night. 
Forego  the  present  joys  of  noon  i 

Though  ne'er  so  fiur 

Her  speeches  were, 
<*  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon  !" 

How  at  last  agreed  these  lovers  f 

She  was  fair,  and  he  was  young : 
The  tongue  may  tell  what  th'  eye  diaooven; 
Joys  unseen  are  never  song. 

Did  she  consent, 

Or  he  relent  f 
Accepts  he  night,  or  grants  die  Dooa  t 

Left  he  her  maid. 

Or  not  t  she  said, 
«  Forego  me  now,  oome  to  me  soon  !" 


HIS  LOVE  ADMITB  NO  RIVAL. 

Shall  I,  like  a  hermit,  dwdl. 
On  a  rock,  or  in  a  cell. 
Calling  home  the  smallest  part 
That  is  missmg  of  my  hearty 
To  bestow  it  where  I  may 
Meet  a  rival  every  day  t 
If  she  undervalue  me. 
What  care  I  bow  &ir  she  be  1 


Were  her  trcsDos  angel  gold. 
If  a  stranger  may  be  bold, 
Unrebuked,  unafraid. 
To  convert  them  to  a  braid. 
And  with  little  more  ado 
Work  them  into  braceleta,  too  f 
If  the  mine  be  grown  so  free. 
What  care  I  how  rich  it  be  t 

Were  her  band  as  rieh  a  piiae 
As  her  hairs,  or  predons  ejree, 
If  she  lay  them  out  to  take 
Kisses,  for  good  manners'  sake : 
And  let  every  lover  skip 
From  her  hand  unto  her  lip  ; 
If  she  seem  not  chaste  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  chaste  she  be! 

No  ;  she  roust  be  perfect  snow. 
In  effect  as  well  as  show ; 
Warming  but  as  snow-balls  do. 
Not  like  fire,  by  burning  too  ; 
But  when  she  by  change  hath  got 
To  her  heart  a  second  lot. 
Then,  if  others  share  with  me. 
Farewell  her,  whate'er  she  be  ! 


JOSHUA    SYLVESTER. 


[Bora.  ISO.    DI«d,  1018.] 


^  HO  in  his  day  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Sil- 
er-tongned,  was  a  merchant  adventnrer,  and 
ied  abroad  at  Biiddleburgh,  in  1618.  He  was  a 
andidate,  in  the  year  1597,  for  the  office  of 
?cretary  to  a  trading  company  at  Stade;  on 
rhich  occasion  the  Earl  of  Essex  seems  to  have 
ftken  a  friendly  interest  in  his  fortunes.  Though 
steemed  by  the  court  of  Enghmd  (on  one  oooa- 
ion  he  signs  himself  the  pensioner  of  Prince 
lenry  *),  he  is  said  to  have  been  driven  from 
lome  by  the  enmity  which  his  satires  excited, 
liis  seems  very  extraordinary,  as  there  is 
othing  in  his  vague  and  dull  declamations 
gainst  vice,  that  needed  to  have  ruffled  the 


most  thin-skinned  enemies — so  that  his  travels 
were  probably  made  more  from  the  hope  of 
gain  than  the  fear  of  persecution.  He  was  an 
eminent  linguist,  and  writes  his  dedications  in 
several  hmguages,  but  in  his  own  he  often  lathoms 
the  bathos,  and  brings  up  such  lines  as  these  to 
king  James. 

So  much,  O  Ung,  thy  aaored  worth  pcenme  I  on, 
Jamesi  the  Juat  heir  of  Englsnd't  lawM  nnSon. 

His  works  are  chiefly  translations,  including  that 
of  the  Divine  Weeks  and  Works  of  Du  Bartas. 
His  daim  to  the  poem  of  the  Soul's  Errand,  as 
been  already  mentioned,  is  to  be  entirely  set  aside* 


STANZAS  FROM  "ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLITTBRa" 
TO  RELIGION. 


Reugion,  O  thou  life  of  life. 
How  worldlings,  that  profane  thee  rife, 
Can  wrest  thee  to  their  appetites  I 
How  princes,  who  thy  power  deny, 
Pretend  thee  for  their  tyranny. 
And  people  for  their  false  delights  ! 

Under  thy  sacred  name,  all  over. 

The  vicious  all  their  vices  cover  ; 

The  insolent  their  insolence. 

The  proud  their  pride,  the  false  their  fraud. 

The  thief  his  theft,  her  filth  the  bawd. 

The  impudent  their  impudence. 

Ambition  under  thee  aspires, 
And  Avarice  under  thee  desires  ; 

•  [He  had  a  yearly  pension  of  twenty  pounds  from 
'rince  Henry.  Owen  the  Epigrammatist  had  the  same 
um :  and  Diayton  had  ten.] 


Sloth  under  thee  her  ease  assumes, 
Lux  under  thee  all  overflows. 
Wrath  under  thee  outrageous  grows, 
AU  evil  under  thee  presumes. 

Religion,  erst  so  venerable. 
What  art  thou  now  but  made  a  fable, 
A  holy  mask  on  Folly's  brow. 
Where  under  lies  DLasimulation, 
Lined  with  all  abomination. 
Sacred  Religion,  where  art  thou ! 

Not  in  the  church  with  Simony, 
Not  on  the  bench  with  Bribery, 
Nor  in  the  court  with  Aiachiavel, 
Nor  in  the  city  with  deceits. 
Nor  in  the  country  with  debates ; 
For  what  hath  Heaven  to  do  with  Hell  t 


SAMUEL    DANIEL. 

[Born,  \am.    DUd,  Get.  1019.] 


Samuel  Daniel  was  the  son  of  a  music-master, 
nd  was  bom  at  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire.  He 
'-as  patronised  and  probably  maintained  at 
Oxford,  by  the  noble  &mily  of  Pembroke.  At 
be  age  of  twenty-three  he  translated  Paulus 
ovius>  Discourse  of  Rare  Inventions.     He  was 


afterwards  tutor  to  the  accomplished  and  spirited 
Lady  Anne  Clifford,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  who  raised  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  on  which  she  recorded  that  she  had 
been  his  pupiL  At  the  death  of  Spenser  he  fur- 
nished, as  a  voluntary  Uureat,  several  masks  and    u 
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pageants  for  the  court,  but  retired,  with  apparent 
mortification,  before  the  ascendant  favour  of 
Jonson*. 

While  composing  his  dramas  he  lived  in  Old 
street,  St.  Lidte's,  which  was  at  that  time  thought 


retirement  from  London;  but  at  times  he  fiw- 
quented  the  city,  and  had  the  honour  of  ranldiig 
Shakspeare  and  Selden  among  his  firiends.  In 
his  old  age  he  turned  husbandman,  and  dosed 
his  days  at  a  farm  in  Somersetshire. 


RICHARD  THE  SECOND,  THE  MORNING  BEFORE  HIS  MURDER  IN  POlfFRET  CABTLE. 
danjxl's  cnriL  wars,  n.  62, 68^ 


Whether  the  soul  receives  intelligence. 
By  her  near  genius,  of  the  body's  end. 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense. 
Foregoing  ruin,  whereto  it  doth  tend  ; 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send, 
By  prophetizing  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near. 
And  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear : — 

However,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
Toss'd  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound. 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground  ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering  ; 
Lists  not  to  cat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound  ; 
His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick. 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 
After  a  weaiy  rest,  rising  to  pain, 
Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he.  cast 
Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  open  plain, 

*  The  latest  editor  of  Jonson  affirms  the  whole  conduct 
of  that  great  poet  towards  Daniel  to  have  been  perfectly 
honourable.  Some  small  exception  to  this  must  be  made, 
when  wo  turn  to  the  derision  of  Daniel's  verses,  which  is 
pointed  out  by  the  editor  himself,  in  Cynthia's  Revels. 
This  was  unworthy  of  Jonson,  as  the  verses  of  Daniel  at 
which  he  sneers  are  not  contemptible,  and  as  Dnniel  was 
confessedly  an  amiable  man ,  who  died  "  beloved,  honoured, 
and  lamented."— £. 


Where  others'  liberty  makes  him  complain 
The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  mon^ 
Conferring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

0  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see. 
Grazing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields^ 
If  he  but  knew  his  good.     How  blessed  he 
That  feels  not  what  affliction  greatness  yields  ! 
Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be. 
Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wields. 
Thine,  thine  is  that  true  life  :  that  is  to  live^ 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire. 
And  hear'st  of  others'  harms,  but  fearest  none  : 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  sapire. 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  mosii. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  enquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone. 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  £U1 ; 

For  pity  must  have  part— envy  not  alL 

« 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore, 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see  ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  yourselves  sit  firee. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be : 
Whose  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil^ 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toiL 
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[GUm  Fletcher  died,  18S3.] 


The  affinity  and  genius  of  these  two  poets 
naturally  associate  their  names.  They  were  the 
cousins  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist,  and  the  sons 
of  a  Doctor  Giles  Fletcher,  who,  among  several 
important  missions  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beih,  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  England,  in  spite  of 
many  obstacles  that  were  presented  by  a  capri- 
cious czar  and  a  barbarous  court.  His  remarks 
on  Russia  were  suppressed  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, but  were  afterwards  republished  in  1 C43, 
and  incorporated  with  Hakluyt's  Voyages. 

Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  in  his  British  Poets,  mentions 


Giles  as  the  elder  son  of  this  Dr.  Fletcher,  evi- 
dently by  mistake,  as  Giles,  in  his  poetry,  speaks 
of  his  own  ''green  muse  hiding  her  younger 
head,"  with  reference  to  his  senior  brother.  Giles 
was  bred  at  Cambridge,  and  died  at  his  living  of 
Alderston,  in  Suffolk,  in  1623.  Phineas  was 
educated  at  the  same  university,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  its  founders  and  learned  men.  He 
was  also  a  clergyman,  and  held  the  living  of 
Hilgay  in  Norfolk,  for  twenty-nine  years.  They 
wore  both  the  disciples  of  Spenser,  and,  with  his 
diction  gently  modernised,  retained  much  of  his 
melody  and  luxuriant  expression.    Giles,  inferior 
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as  he  is  to  Spenser  and  Milton,  might  be  figured, 
in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  of  connexion 
in  omr  poetry  between  those  congenial  spirits,  for 
he  reminds  ns  of  both,  and  eridently  gave  hints 
to  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  same  snbjeet  with 
Paradise  Regained. 

Giles^  « Temptation  and  Victory  of  Christ" 
has  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  peculiarly  solemn. 
Phineas,  with  a  livelier  fancy,  had  a  worse  taste. 
He  layished  on  a  bad  subject  the  graces  and  in- 
genuity that  would  have  made  a  fine  poem  on  a 
good  design.  Through  five  cantos  of  his  **  Purple 
Island,"  he  tries  to  sweeten  the  language  of 
anatomy  by  the  flowers  of  poetry,  and  to  support 
the  wings  of  allegory  by  bodily  instead  of  spiritual 
phenomena.  Unfortunately  in  the  remaining 
cantos  be  only  quits  the  dissecting-table  to  Uunch 
into  the  subtlety  of  the  schools,  and  describes 
Intellect,  the  Prince  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  his 
eight  counsellors,  Fancy,  Memory,  the  Common 
Sense,  and  the  fire  external  Senses,  as  holding 
out  in  the  Human  Fortress  against  the  Evil  Powers 
that  besiege  it.  Here  he  strongly  resembles  the 
old  Scottish  poet  Gawain  Douglas,  in  his  poem  of 
King  Heart  But  he  outstrips  all  allegorists  in 
eooeeit,  when  he  exhibits  Voletta,  or  the  Will, 
the  wife  of  Intellect,  propped  in  her  lainting-fito 
by  Repentance,  who  administers  restorative 
waters  to  the  Queen,  made  with  lip's  confession 
and  with  <*  pickled  sighs,"  stilled  in  the  alembic 
of  a  broken  spirit.  At  the  approach  of  the  com- 
bat between  the  good  and  evil  powers,  the  interest 
of  the  narration  is  somewhat  quickened,  and  the 
parting  of  the  sovereign  and  the  queen,  with  their 
champions,  is  not  unfeelingly  portrayed. 


Long  St  the  gate  the  thoughtfal  Intellect 
Stay'd  with  his  fearful  queen  and  daughter  fair ; 
But  when  the  knights  were  past  their  dim  aspect, 
They  follow  them  with  vows  and  many  a  prayer. 
At  last  they  climb  up  to  the  castle's  height, 
From  which  they  view'd  the  deeds  of  every  kntgfat. 
And  mark'd  the  doubtful  end  of  this  intestine  fight 

As  when  a  youth  bound  for  the  Belgic  war, 
Takes  leave  of  ftriends  upon  the  Kentish  shore, 
Now  are  they  parted  ;  and  he  sail'd  so  far. 
They  see  not  now,  and  now  are  seen  no  more ; 
Yet,  far  off,  viewing  the  white  trembling  sailp. 
The  tender  mother  soon  plucks  off  her  vaibt. 
And,  shaking  them  aloft,  unto  her  son  she  haila 

But  the  conclusion  of  the  Purple  Island  sinks 
into  such  absurdity  and  aduUtion,  that  we  could 
gladly  wish  the  poet  back  again  to  allegorising 
the  bladder  and  kidneys.  In  a  contest  about  the 
eternal  salvation  of  the  human  soul,  the  event 
is  decided  by  King  James  the  First  (at  that  time 
a  sinner  upon  earth)  descending  from  heaven 
with  his  treatise  on  the  ReveUtion  under  his 
arm,  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  and  preceding  the 
Omnipotent,  who  puts  the  forces  of  the  dragon 
to  the  rout. 

These  incongruous  conceptions  are  clothed  in 
harmony,and  interspersed  with  beautiful  thoughts: 
but  natural  sentiments  and  agreeable  imagery 
will  not  incorporate  with  the  shapeless  features 
of  such  a  design ;  they  stand  apart  from  it  like 
things  of  a  different  element,  and,  when  they 
occur,  only  expose  its  deformity.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  brother's  poem  of  Christ's  Triumph, 
ite  main  effect,  though  somewhat  sombrous,  is 
not  marred  by  such  repulsive  contrasts ;  its 
beauties,  therefore,  all  tell  in  relieving  tedium, 
and  reconciling  us  to  defects. 


MERCY  DWELLING  IN  HEAVEN  AND  PLEADING  FOR  THE  GUILTY.  WITH  JUSTICE 
DESCRIBED  BY  HER  QUALITIES. 

rnOM  GILBS  rLBTTHER'S" CHRIST'S  VICTORV  IW    HSAVKM." 


Brr  Justice  had  no  sooner  Mercy  seen 
Smoothing  the  wrinkles  of  her  father's  brow, 
But  up  she  starts,  and  throws  herself  l>etween  : 
As  when  a  vapour  from  a  moory  slough, 
Meeting  with  fresh  Euus,  that  but  now 
Opened  the  world,  which  all  in  darkness  lay, 
Doth  heaven's  bright  face  of  his  ra^-s  disarray. 
And  sads  the  smiling  orient  of  the  springing 

She  was  a  virgin  of  austere  regard  : 
Not  as  the  world  esteems  her,  deaf  and  blind  ; 
!  Bat  as  the  eagle,  that  hath  oft  compared 
Hereye  with  beaven's,so,and  more  brightly  sbincd 
Her  bunpmg  sight :  for  she  the  same  could  wind 
Into  the  solid  heart,  and,  with  her  ears, 
"Hie  sileiiee  of  the  thought  loud  speaking  hears, 
Aad  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  even  scales  she  wears. 


No  riot  of  affection  revel  kept 
Within  her  breast,  but  a  still  apathy 
Possessed  all  her  soul,  which  softly  slept 
Securely  without  tempest ;  no  sad  cry 
Awakes  her  pity,  but  wrong'd  Poverty, 
Sending  his  eyes  to  hcav'u  swimming  in  tears, 
With  hideous  clamours  ever  struck  her  ears, 
Whetting  the  blazing  sword  that  in  her  hand  she 
bears. 

The  winged  lightning  is  her  Mercury, 
And  round  about  her  mighty  thunders  sound  : 
Impatient  of  himself  lies  pining  by 
Pale  Sickness,  with  his  kercher'd  head  upwound. 
And  thousand  noisome  plagues  attend  her  round. 
But  if  her  cloudy  brow  but  onco  grow  foul. 
The  flinto  do  melt,  and  rocks  to  water  roll, 
And  airy  mountains  shake,  and  frighted  shadows 
howl. 
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Famine,  and  bloodless  Care,  and  bloody  War  ; 
Want,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  how  to  use 
Abundance  ;  Age,  and  Fear,  that  runs  afar 
Before  his  fellow  Grief,  that  aye  pursues 
His  winged  steps  ;  for  who  would  not  refuse 
Griefs  company,  a  dull  and  raw-boned  spright. 
That  lanks  the  cheeks,  and  pales  the  freshest  sight, 
Unbosoming  the  cheerful  breast  of  all  delight ! 


JUSTICE  ADDRESSING  THE  CREATOR. 

Upon  two  stony  tables,  spread  before  her, 
She  leant  her  bosom,  more  than  stony  hard  ; 
There  slept  th'  impartial  judge  and  strict  restorer 
Of  wrong  or  right,  with  pain  or  with  reward  ; 
There  hung  the  score  of  all  our  debts — the  card 
Where  good,  and  bad,  and  life,  and  death,  were 

painted : 
Was  never  heart  of  mortal  so  untainted. 
But,  when  that  scroll  was  read,  with  thousand 

terrors  fainted. 

Witness  the  thunder  that  Mount  Sinai  heard. 
When  all  the  hill  with  fiery  clouds  did  flame. 
And  wand'ring  Israel,  with  the  sight  afear*d. 
Blinded  with  seeing,  durst  not  touch  the  same. 
But  like  a  wood  of  shaking  leaves  became. 
On  this  dead  Justice,  she,  the  living  law. 
Bowing  herself  with  a  majestic  awe,  [draw. 

All  heaven,  to  hear  her  speech,  did  into  silence 


MERCY  BRIQHTENINO  THE  RAINBOW. 

High  in  the  airy  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain, 
As  though  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sprung. 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  sluggish  main  ! 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  with  his  rain. 
That  ebb'd  and  flow'd  as  wind  and  season  would  ; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  aUbaster  rocks,  that  in  the  liquid  roU'd. 

Beneath  those  sunny  banks  a  darker  cloud, 
Dropping  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace. 
And  bent  itself  into  a  hollow  shroud. 
On  which,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  face, 
A  thousand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase. 
That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distain'd 
With  the  resplendence  from  her  beauty  gain'd. 
And  Iris  paintherlocks  with  beams  so  lively  feign'd. 

About  her  head  a  cypress  heav'n  she  wore. 
Spread  like  a  veil  upheld  with  silver  wire. 
In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  golden  ore. 
As  seem'd  the  azure  web  was  all  on  fire  : 
But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkling  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rolling  up  the  shore. 
That  on  his  curded  wave  swift  Argus  wore, 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  her  life  deplore. 


Yet  strange  it  was  so  many  stars  to  see. 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  light : 
Yet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be ; 
For,  where  the  sun  centres  himself  by  right. 
Her  face  and  locks  did  fUrae,  that  at  the  sight 
The  heavenly  veil,  that  else  should  nimbly  move^ 
Forgot  his  flight,  and  all  incensed  with  love, 
Wi^  wonder,andamazement,didherbeMit7pirove. 

Over  her  hung  a  canopy  of  state. 

Not  of  rich  tissue,  nor  of  spangled  gold. 

But  of  a  substance,  though  not  animatfty 

Yet  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  mould, 

That  only  eyes  of  spirits  might  behold  : 

Such  light  as  from  main  rocks  of  diamond. 

Shooting  their  sparks  at  PhoBbns,  would  reboimd. 

And  little  angels,  holding  hands,  danced  all  arooiid. 


THE  PALACE  OF  PRESUMPTION. 

Here  did  Presumption  her  pavilion  spread 
Over  the  temple,  the  bright  stars  among, 
(Ah  that  her  foot  should  trample  on  the  head 
Of  that  most  reverend  pUu»  !)  and  a  lewd  tinoDg 
Of  wanton  boys  sung  her  a  pleasant  song 
Of  love,  long  life,  of  mercy,  and  of  graee, 
And  eveiy  one  her  dearly  did  embrace. 
And  she  herself  enamour'd  was  of  her  own  fiiee. 

A  painted  face,  belied  with  vermeil  atar^ 
Which  light  Eufe'lpis  every  day  did  trim^ 
That  in  one  hand  a  gilded  anchor  wore, 
Not  fixed  on  the  rock,  but  on  the  brim 
Of  the  wide  air,  she  let  it  loosely  swim  I 
Her  other  hand  a  sprinkle  carried. 
And  ever  when  her  lady  wavered, 
Court-holy  water  all  upon  her  ^rinkled. 

Her  tent  with  sunny  clouds  was  ciel'd  aloft. 
And  so  exceeding  shone  with  a  false  light. 
That  Heav'n  itself  to  her  it  seemed  oft. 
Heaven  without  clouds  to  her  deluded  sight ; 
But  clouds  withoutcn  Heaven  it  was  aright : 
And  as  her  house  was  built  so  did  her  brain 
Build  castles  in  the  air,  with  idle  pain. 
But  heart  she  never  had  in  all  her  body  Tain. 

Like  as  a  ship,  in  which  no  balance  lies. 
Without  a  pilot  on  the  sleeping  waves, 
Fairly  along  with  wind  and  water  flies, 
And  painted  masts  with  silken  sails  emhraveB, 
That  Neptune's  self  the  bragging  vessel  aaves^ 
To  laugh  awhile  at  her  so  proud  array  ; 
Her  waving  streamers  loosely  she  lets  play, 
And  flagging  colours  shine  as  bright  as  smiling  day. 

But  all  so  soon  as  Heav'n  his  brows  doth  bend. 
She  veils  her  banners,  and  pulls  in  her  1 
The  empty  bark  the  raging  billows  send 
Up  to  the  Olj'mpic  waves,  and  Aigns  i 
Again  to  ride  upon  our  lower  streams  : 
Right  so  Presumption  did  herself  behave, 
Tossed  about  with  every  stormy  wave. 
And  in  white  lawn  she  went,mo6t  likean  angel hrwvi 
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nly  the  hill  his  snow  devourSy 
bereof  a  goodly  garden  grew, 
8D0W  had  melted  into  flow'rs, 
eir  sweet  breath  in  subtle  vapours  threw, 
.bout  perfumed  spirits  flew, 
soever  might  aggrate  the  sense, 
world,  or  please  the  appetence, 
as  poured  out  in  Uvish  affluence. 

?n  like  a  lady  fair  was  cut, 
ss  if  she  slumber'd  in  delight, 
le  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut ; 
5  fields  of  Heav'n  were  'sembled  right 
?  round,  set  with  the  flow'rs  of  light : 
'rs-de-luce,  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew 
g  upon  their  azure  leaves,  did  shew 
tiding  stars,  that  sparkle  in  the  evening 


illy  bank  her  head  she  cast, 

I  the  bower  of  Vain-delight  was  built. 

id  red  roses  for  her  face  were  placed, 

ler  tresses  marigolds  were  spilt ; 

>adly  she  display'd,  like  flaming  gilt, 

e  ocean  the  glad  day  were  drown'd  : 

again  her  yellow  locks  she  wound, 

I  green  fillets  in  their  pretty  cauls  them 

id. 

edge  depends  the  graping  elm, 
reener  head,  empurpuled  in  wine, 
o  wonder  at  his  bloody  helm, 
suspect  the  bunches  of  the  vine, 
',  perhaps,  his  wit  should  undermine, 
he  knew  such  fruit  he  never  bore  : 
nreak  arms  embraced  him  the  more, 
with  ruby  grapes  laugh'd  at  her  paramour. 


e  shadow  of  these  drunken  elms 
in  ruse. 


of  silver  was,  and  so  his  showers 

fell,  only  the  gilded  bowls, 

a  furnace,  that  tho  min'ral  powers) 

0  have  molt  it  in  their  shining  holes  : 
he  water,  like  to  burning  coals, 

1  silver  leaves  of  roses  lay  : 

n  Panglory  here  did  list  to  play, 

ter  then  it  ran,  and  milk  it  rain'd  they  say. 

thick  clouds  did  paint,  from  which  three 
( 

iping  mermaids  with  their  ewers  did  feed, 
breasts  let  fall  tho  streams,  with  sleepy 
e, 

mouths,  from  whence  it  leapt  with  speed, 
he  rosy  Uver  seem'd  to  bleed  ; 
I'd  boys  unto  the  waters  fall, 
>ny  nightingales  had  taught  to  call, 
•phyrs  breathed  into  their  wat'ry  interail. 


And  all  about,  embayed  in  soft  sleep, 

A  herd  of  charmed  beasts  aground  were  spread, 

Which  the  fair  witch  in  golden  chains  did  keep. 

And  them  in  willing  bondage  fettered  : 

Once  men  they  lived,  but  now  the  men  were  dead. 

And  tum'd  to  beasts,  so  &bled  Homer  old. 

That  Circe  with  her  potion,  charm'd  in  gold. 

Used  manly  souls  in  beastly  bodies  to  immouM. 
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INSTABILITY  OF  HUMAN  GREATNESS. 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness, 
And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found  ! 
For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  Heav'n  by  lease. 
With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound  ; 
Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine  and  rentage  due : 
Though  now  but  writ  and  seal'd,  and  giv'n  anew. 
Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Why  should'st  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good. 
At  every  loss  against  Heav*n's  face  repining  t 
Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood, 
With  gilded  tops,  and  silver  turrets  shining ; 
Where  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds. 
And  loving  pelican  in  safety  breeds ; 
Where  screeching  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empty 

[steads. 
Where  is  the  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide. 
That  all  the  east  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw ! 
Where  thai  great  Persian  bear,  whose  swelling  pride 
The  lion's  self  tore  out  ^Mi  ravenous  jaw ! 
Or  he  which,  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard, 
Through  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  fared. 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquer'd  kingdoms 

[shared! 
Hardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity. 
Or  note  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find : 
Only  a  fading  verbal  memory. 
An  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind : 
But  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fiMles, 
And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 
A  second  fdl  succeeds,  and  double  death  invades. 

That  monstrous  Beast,  which  nursed  in  Tiber's  fen, 
Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  affray  ; 
That  fill'd  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den. 
And  trode  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  clay : 
His  battering  horns  pull'd  out  by  civil  hands, 
And  iron  teeth  lie  scatter'd  on  the  sands ; 
Back'd,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yoked 
stands. 

And  that  black  Vulture*,  which  with  deathful  wing 
O'ershadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 
Frighten'd  the  Muses  from  their  native  spring, 
Alnaady  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight : 
Who  then  shall  look  for  happiness  beneath ! 
Where  each  new  day  procUims  chance,  change, 

and  death. 
And  life  itself 's  as  flit  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 

•  The  Turk, 
o  % 
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HENRY  CONSTABLE.— NICHOLAS  BRETON. 


mOM  TUI  BAUK.     CANTO  XII. 

HAPPINESS  OF  THE  SHEPHERD'S  UFE. 

Thrice,  oh,  thrice  happy,  shepherd^s  life  and  state ! 
When  courts  are  happiness,  unhappy  pawns  ! 
His  cottage  low  and  safely  humble  gate 
Shuts  outproud  Fortune,  with  her  scorns  and  fawns: 
No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep  : 
Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  ho  learns  to  keep ; 
Himself  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheep. 

No  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives :  nor  silken  pride  : 
His  lambs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need. 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed : 
No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright ; 
Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite  : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music,  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise  ; 
The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs, 


And  birds'  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes: 
In  country  pUys  is  all  the  strife  he  uses ; 
Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses  ; 
And  but  in  music's  sports  all  difference  refuses. 

His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him. 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  oootent : 
The  smooth- leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive 

him 

With  coolest  shades,  till  noon-tide  rage  is  spent : 
His  life  is  neither  toss'd  in  boisterous  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease ; 
Pleased,  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  God  can 
please. 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps. 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place  ; 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 
The  lively  picture  of  his  fiUher's  face  : 
Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him  ; 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him  ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs,  with  giaasy  tomb, 
content  him. 


HENRY    CONSTABLE, 

[Bora,  lfi«8  ?    Died,  1«M  ?] 


Born,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis*s  conjecture, 
about  1568,  was  a  noled  sonneteer  of  his  time. 
Dr.  Birch,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
supposes  that  he  was  the  same  Henry  Constable, 
who,  for  his  zeal  in  the  Catholic  religion,  was 


long  obliged  to  live  in  a  state  of  banishment.  He 
returned  to  England,  however,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  James's  reign.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
unknown. 


SONNET. 


Let  others  sing  of  knights  and  paladins, 

In  aged  accents  and  untimely  words. 

Paint  shadows  in  imaginary  lines. 

Which  well  the  reach  of  their  high  wits  records  ; 

But  I  must  sing  of  thee  and  those  fair  eyes. 

Authentic  shall  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 

When  yet  th'  unborn  shall  say,  Lo,  here  she  lies  ! 


Whose  beauty  made  him  speak  what  else  was  dumb. 
These  are  the  arks,  the  trophies  I  erect. 
That  fortify  thy  name  against  old  age. 
And  these  thy  sacred  virtues  must  protect 
Against  the  dark  and  Time's  consuming  age  ; 
Though  th*  error  of  my  youth  they  shall  discover, 
Sufiice  to  show  I  lived,  and  was  thy  lover. 


NICHOLAS    BRETON. 

[Born,  I&&&.    Died,  1634.] 


Mr.  Ellis  conjectures  tlmt  this  writer  was 
bom  in  1555,  and  died  in  1624.  He  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Ritson  to  be  the  same  Capt.  Nich.  Breton, 
whose  monument  is  still  in  the  church  of  Norton, 
in  which  parish  his  family  were  lords  of  the  manor 
till  within  these  few  years.  His  happiest  vein  is 
in  little  pastoral  pieces.     In  addition  to  the  long 


roll  of  his  indifferent  works  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  Biographia  Poetica,  the  Censura  Literaria 
imputes  to  him  a  novel  of  singular  absurdity,  in 
which  the  miseries  of  the  heroine  of  the  story  are 
consummated  by  having  her  nose  bit  off  by  an 
aged  and  angry  rival  of  her  husband. 


DR.  THOMAS  LODGE. 
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A    SWEET    PASTORAL. 
raoM  nroLAND't  hcucon. 

Good  Muse,  rock  me  asleep 
With  some  sweet  harmony ; 
The  weary  eye  is  not  to  keep 
Thy  wary  company. 

Sweet  love,  begone  awhile. 
Thou  know'st  my  heaviness  ; 
Beaoty  is  bom  but  to  beguile 
My  heart  of  happiness. 

See  how  my  little  flock 

That  loved  to  feed  on  high, 

Do  headlong  tumble  down  the  rock, 

And  in  the  valley  die. 

The  bushes  and  the  trees, 
That  were  so  fresh  and  green, 
Do  all  their  dainty  colour  lecse, 
And  not  a  leaf  is  seen. 

Sweet  Philomel,  the  bird 
That  hath  the  heavenly  throat, 
Doth  now,  aUs  !  not  once  afford 
Recording  of  a  note. 

The  flowers  have  had  a  frost, 
Each  herb  hath  lost  her  savour, 
And  Phillida  the  fair  hath  lost 
The  comfort  of  her  favour. 

Now  all  these  careful  sights 
So  kill  me  in  conceit. 
That  how  to  hope  upon  delights, 
Is  but  a  mere  deceit. 

And,  therefore,  my  sweet  Muse, 
Thou  know'Ht  what  help  is  best. 
Do  now  thy  heavenly  cunning  use. 
To  set  my  heart  at  rest 


And  in  a  dream  bewray 
What  fate  shall  be  my  friend, 
Whether  my  life  shall  still  decay. 
Or  when  my  sorrow  end. 


A   PASTORAL  OF  PDILLIS  AND  CORIDON. 

WmOM  THC  BAMS.  ^ 

Oil  a  hill  there  grows  a  flower, 
Fair  befid  the  dainty  sweet ; 
By  that  flower  there  is  a  bower. 
Where  the  heavenly  Muses  meet. 

In  that  bower  there  is  a  chair. 
Fringed  all  about  with  gold, 
Wliere  doth  sit  the  fairest  fair 
That  ever  eye  did  yet  behold. 

It  is  Phillis  fair  and  bright, 
She  that  is  the  shepherd's  joy, 
She  that  Venus  did  despite. 
And  did  bUnd  her  little  boy. 

This  is  she,  the  wise,  the  rich. 
That  the  world  desires  to  see  ; 
This  is  ipsa  qua,  the  which 
There  is  none  but  only  she. 

Who  would  not  this  face  admire  I 
Who  would  not  this  saint  adore  I 
Who  would  not  this  sight  desire, 
Though  he  thought  to  seo  no  more  t 

0  fair  eyes,  yet  let  me  see 
One  good  look,  and  I  am  gone ; 
Look  on  me,  for  I  am  he. 
Thy  poor  silly  Coridon. 

Thou  that  art  the  shepherd's  queen. 
Look  upon  thy  silly  swain  ; 
By  thy  comfort  have  been  seen 
Dead  men  brought  to  life  again. 


DR.    THOMAS    LODGE 


[Born,  ISflfl.    Died,  IftCft.] 


Vis  of  a  family  in  Lincolnsliirc,  and  was  edu- 
ated  at  Oxfonl.  He  practised  as  a  physician 
I  London,  and  in  8up|K>«kHl  to  h.ivc  fallen  a  mar- 
T  to  the  memorable  plague  of  1 625.     He  wrote 


several  plays  and  other  poetical  works  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  translated  the  works  of 
Josephus  into  English. 


ROSADER'S   SONETTO. 
pnnM  lodob'h  romance,  callkd  BrPHun'ii  ooldbn  t.KWArv. 


Tua.^  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies, 
Love  with  his  arrows  wounds  mine  eyes  ; 
If  so  I  look  upon  the  ground. 
Love  then  in  every  flower  is  found  ; 


Search  I  the  shade  to  flee  my  pain, 
Love  meets  me  in  the  shades  again  ; 
Want  I  to  walk  in  secret  grove, 
E'en  there  I  meet  with,  sacred  love  ; 
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If  so  I  bathe  me  in  the  spring, 

E*en  on  the  brink  I  hear  him  sing ; 

If  so  I  meditate  alone. 

He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan  ; 

If  so  I  mourn,  he  weeps  with  me, 

And  where  I  am  there  will  he  be  ; 

When  as  I  talk  of  Rosalind, 

The  Grod  from  coyness  waxeth  kind. 

And  seems  m  self-same  frame  to  fly. 

Because  he  loves  as  well  as  I. 

Sweet  Rosalind,  for  pity  rue, 

For  why,  than  love  I  am  more  true : 

He,  if  he  speed,  will  quickly  fly. 

But  in  thy  love  I  live  and  die. 


ANOTHER. 


First  shall  the  heavens  want  starry  light, 
The  seas  be  robbed  of  their  waves. 
The  day  want  sun,  and  sun  want  bright, 
The  night  want  shade,  the  dead  men  graves, 
The  April  .flowers,  and  leaves,  and  tree. 
Before  I  fiUse  my  faith  to  thee. 

First  shall  the  top  of  highest  hill 
By  humble  plains  be  overpry'd, 
And  poets  scorn  the  Muses'  quill. 
And  fish  forsake  the  water  glide. 
And  Iris  lose  her  coloured  weed. 
Before  I  false  thee  at  thy  need. 

First  direful  Hate  shall  turn  to  peace. 
And  Love  relent  in  deep  disdain. 
And  Death  his  fatal  stroke  shall  cease, 
And  Envy  pity  every  pain. 
And  Pleasure  mourn,  and  Sorrow  smile. 
Before  I  talk  of  any  guile. 

First  Time  shall  stay  his  stayless  race. 
And  Winter  bless  his  brows  with  com. 
And  Snow  bemoisten  July's  face. 
And  Winter  spring,  and  Summer  mourn, 
Before  my  pen,  by  help  of  Fame, 
Cease  to  recite  thy  sacred  name. 


ROSAUND'8  BfADRIOAL. 

FROM  THC  AAMS. 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 
Doth  suck  his  sweet : 
Now  with  his  wings  he  pUys  with  me. 
Now  with  his  feet : 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest. 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  wiU  ye ! 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  pierceth  he 
With  pretty  sUght ; 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee 
The  live-long  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string. 
He  music  plays  if  I  but  sing  ; 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thmg. 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting  ; 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye ! 

Else  I  with  roses  every  day 
Will  whip  ye  hence, 
And  bind  ye,  when  ye  bng  to  play. 
For  your  offence ; 
I'll  shut  my  eyes  to  keep  ye  in, 
I'll  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
I'll  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin, 
Alas  !  what  hereby  shall  I  win  I 
If  he  gain-say  me. 

What,  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod  ? 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 
Because  a  God. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
0,  Cupid,  so  thou  pity  me  ! 
Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 


BEAUMONT    AND    FLETCHER. 

[Born,  1688.  Died,  1816. Born,  1570.  Died,  1835.] 


Those  names,  united  by  friendship  and  con- 
federate genius,  ought  not  to  be  disjoined.  Francis 
Beaumont  was  the  son  of  Judge  Beaumont  of 


first  year,  and  the  short  remainder  of  his 
was  devoted  to  the  drama.  He  married  Ur 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Isl< 


the  Conunon  Pleas,  and  was  bom  at  Grace-Dieu,  I  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  oi 


in  Leicestershire,  in  1586.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  passed  from  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple  ; 
but  his  application  to  the  law  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  intense,  as  his  first  play,  in  con- 
junction with  Fletcher,  was  acted  in  his  twenty- 


whom  was  alive,  at  a  great  age,  in  the  year  '. 
He  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  at  the  enti 
of  St.  Benedict's  chapel,  near  the  Earl  of  Mi 
sex's  monument,  in  the  collegiate  church  o 
Peter,  Westminster.    As  a  lyrical  poet,  F.  I 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 
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mont  would  be  entitled  to  some  remembrance 
independent  of  his  niche  in  the  dnuna. 

John  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Rich:  Fletcher, 
bishop  of  London :  he  was  bom  probably  in  the 
metropolis,  in  157f),  and  was  admitted  a  pensioner 
of  Bennet  college  about  the  age  of  fifteen.  His 
time  and  progress  at  the  university  have  not 
been  traood,  and  only  a  few  anecdotes  have  been 
gleaned  about  the  manner  of  his  life  and  death. 
Before  the  marriage  of  Beaumont,  we  are  told 
by  Aubrey,  that  Fletcher  and  he  lived  together 
in  London,  near  the  Bankside,  not  far  from  the 
theat^,  had  one  *  *  *  in  the  same  house  between 
them,  the  same  clothes,  cloak,  &c.  Fletcher 
died  in  the  great  plague  of  1625.  A  friend  had 
invited  him  to  the  country,  and  he  unfortunately 
staid^in  town  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  for  the  visit, 
during  which  time  he  caught  the  fatal  infection. 
He  was  interred  in  St  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
where  his  grave,  like  that  of  Beaumont's  in  West- 
minster, is  without  an  inscription. 

Fletcher  survived  his  dramatic  associate  ten 
years — so  that  their  share  in  the  drama  that 
passes  by  their  joint  names  was  far  from  equal 
in  quantity,  Fletcher  having  written  between 
thirty  and  forty  after  the  death  of  his  companion*. 
Respecting  those  which  appeared  in  their  common 
lifetime,  the  general  account  is,  that  Fletcher 

Idiiefly  snpplied  the  fancy  and  invention  of  their 
pieces,  and  that  Beaumont,  though  he  was  the 
yoanger,  dictated  the  cooler  touches  of  taste  and 
1;  accuracy.  This  tradition  is  supported,  or  rather 
,  exaggented,  in  the  verses  of  Cartwright  to 
Fletcher,  in  which  he  says, 

'  "  Beaumont  was  fain 

To  bid  thee  be  mora  dull ;  that's  write  again, 

!       And  bate  some  of  thy  fire  which  from  thee  came 
In  a  clear,  bright,  full,  but  too  large  a  flame." 

Many  verses  to  the  same  effect  might  be  quoted, 
bat  this  tradition,  so  derogatory  to  Beaumont's 
S^ius,  is  contradicted  by  other  testimonies  of 
nther  an  earlier  date,  and  coming  from  writers 
vbo  must  have  known  the  great  dramatists  them- 
lelres  much  better  than  Cartwright.  Ben  Jonson 
Bpeaks  of  Beaumont's  originality  with  the  empha- 
•is  peculiar  to  the  expression  of  all  his  opinions  ; 
&Dd  Earle,  the  intimate  friend  of  Beaumont, 
ascribed  to  him,  while  Fletcher  was  still  alive,  the 
exclusive  claim  to  those  three  distinguished  plays, 
the  Maid's  Tragedy,  Philastcr,  and  King  and  No 
King  ;  a  statement  which  Fletcher's  friends  were 
likely  to  have  contradicted,  if  it  had  been  untrue. 
If  Beaumont  had  the  sole  or  chief  merit  of  those 
pieces,  he  could  not  have  been  what  Cartwright 
would  have  us  believe,  the  mere  pruner  of 
Fletcher*s  luxuriancies,  an  assessor,  who  made 
him  write  again  and  more  dully.  Indeed,  with  reve- 


•  Fletcher  was  aasisted  by  Massinger  in  one  instance, 
probably  in  several ;  and  it  b  likely  that  after  Beaimiont's 
death  he  bad  other  auxiliaries.  [Rowley,  Middleton, 
and  Shirley,  were  his  other  aauAtants.] 


rence  to  their  memories,  nothing  that  they  have 
left  us  has  much  the  appearance  of  being  twice 
written  :  and  whatever  their  amiable  editor,  Mr. 
Seward,  may  say  about  the  correctness  of  their 
plots,  the  management  of  their  stories  would 
lead  us  to  suspect,  that  neither  of  the  duumvirate 
troubled  themselves  much  about  correctness. 
Their  charm  is  vigour  and  variety,  their  defects 
a  coarseness  and  grotesqueness  that  betray  no 
circumspection.  There  is  so  much  more  hardi- 
hood than  discretion  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
scenes,  that  if  Beaumont's  taste  and  judgment 
had  the  disposal  of  them,  he  fully  proved  himself 
the  junior  partner.  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  departments  were  so  divided. 

Still,  however,  the  scanty  lights  that  enable  us 
to  guess  at  what  they  respectively  wrote,  seem 
to  warrant  that  distinction  in  the  cast  of  their 
genius  which  is  made  in  the  poet's  allusion  to 

**  Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaomont's  base.** 

Beaumont  was  the  deeper  schoUr.  Fletcher  Is 
said  to  have  been  more  a  man  of  the  world. 
Beaumont's  vein  was  more  pathetic  and  solemn, 
biit  he  was  not  without  humour  ;  for  the  mock- 
heroic  scenes,  that  are  excellent  in  s6me  of  their 
plays,  are  universally  ascribed  to  him.  Fletcher's 
muse,  except  where  she  sleeps  in  pastorals,  seems 
to  have  been  a  nymph  of  boundless  unblushing 
pleasantly.  Fletcher's  admirers  warmly  com- 
plimented his  originality  at  the  expense  of  Beau- 
mont*, on  the  strength  of  his  superior  gaiety,  as 
if  gay  thoughts  must  necessarily  be  more  original 
than  serious  ones,  or  depth  of  sensibility  be  allied 
to  shallowness  of  invention.  We  are  told  also 
that  Beaumont's  taste  leant  totheliard  and  abstract 
school  of  Jonson,  while  his  coadjutor  followed 
the  wilder  graces  of  Shakspeare.  But  if  Earle 
can  be  credited  for  Beaumont's  having  vrritten 
Philaster,  we  shall  discover  him  in  that  tragedy 
to  be  the  very  opposite  of  an  abstract  painter  of 
character;  it  has  the  spirit  of  individual  life. 
The  piece  owes  much  less  to  art  than  it  loses  by 
negligence.  Its  forms  and  passions  are  those  of 
romance,  and  its  graces,  evidently  imitated  from 
Shakspeare,  want  only  the  fillet  and  zone  of  art 
to  consummate  their  beauty. 

On  the  whole,  while  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  Fletcher  was  the  gayer,  and  Beaumont  the 
graver  genius  of  their  amusing  theatre,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  depreciate  either,  for  they  were 
both  original  and  creative;  or  to  draw  invidious 
comparisons  between  men  who  themselves  dis- 
dained to  be  rivals. 

•  [At  the  expense  of  all  genius,  for  in  the  panegyrical 
poems  in  which  Fletcher  is  so  warmly  complimented, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Campbell  alludes,  the  writers  wrote  to 
say  good  things  that  looked  like  true,  and  were  ntlsfied 
when  the  arrow  of  adulation  was  drawn  to  the  head. 
Commendatory  poems  at  the  best  reflect  very  little  of 
real  opinion,  and  when  brought  into  biography  are  more 
apt  to  mislead  than  inform.] 
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FROM  THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY. 

A^Mitia,  foraaken  by  her  lover,  ftads  her  maid  AniiphiU 
working  m  picture  of  Ariadne.  The  ezpreatton  of  her 
■orrow  to  Antlphila  and  the  other  attendant  thus 
oondudeB: 

♦  ♦♦♦** 
Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  tlum  women  wise, 
At  least  be  more  than  I  was :  and  be  sore 
You  credit  anything  the  light  gives  light  to. 
Before  a  man.    Bather  believe  the  sea 
Weepe  for  the  ruin'd  merchant  when  he  roars ; 
Rather  the  wind  courts  but  the  pregnant  sails. 
When  the  strong  cordage  cracks ;  rather  the  sun 
Comes  bnt  to  kiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  autumn. 
When  all  falls  bUisted.     If  you  needs  must  love. 
Forced  by  ill  fate,  take  to  your  maiden  bosoms 
Two  dead  cold  aspicks,  and  of  them  make  lovers; 
They  cannot  flatter  nor  forswear;  one  kiss 
Makes  a  long  peace  for  all.    But  man, — 

Oh  that  beast  man  !    Come,  let's  be  sad,  my 

girls. 
That  downcast  eye  of  thine,  Olympias, 
Shows  a  fine  sorrow.     Mark,  AntiphiU  ; 
Just  such  another  was  the  nymph  Oenone, 
When  Paris  brought  home  Helen.    Now  a  tear. 
And  then  thou  art  a  piece  expressing  fiilly 
The  Carthage  queen,  when  from  a  cold  sea-rock. 
Full  with  her  sorrow,  she  tied  fast  her  eyes 
To  the  faur  Trojan  ships,  and  having  lost  them. 
Just  as  thine  eyes  do,  down  stole  a  tear.  AntiphiU ! 
What  would  this  wench  do  if  she  were  Aspatia  t 
Here  she  would  stand  till  some  more  pitying  god 
Tum'd  her  to  marble  !     'Tis  enough,  my  wench  : 
Show  me  the  piece  of  needlework  you  wrought. 
1 1       Antiph,  Of  Ariadne,  madam  t 
Asp,  Yes,  that  piece. 

!♦♦♦«♦ 

♦  ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

Fie,  you  have  miss'd  it  here,  Antiphila. 

You're  much  mistaken,  wench  ; 

These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough 

To'show  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 

As  this  sad  Udy's  was  ;— do  it  by  me  ; 

Do  it  again  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 

And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island. 

Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now. 

Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with  the 

wind, 
Wild  as  that  desert ;  and  let  all  about  me 
Tell  that  I  am  forsaken.     Do  my  face. 
If  thou  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow, 
Thus,  thus,  Antiphila :  strive  to  make  me  look 
Like  sorrow's  monument ;  and  the  trees  about 

me, 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless  ;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges,  and  behind  me 
Make  all  a  desolation.     Look,  look,  wenches, 
A  miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture. 


FROM  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  FHILAfiTER. 

Phllatter^a  deeoription  of  hia  pi^e  to  hia  mibtren 
AiethuM. 

Arethuita.  How  shall  we  deriae 

To  hold  intelligence,  that  our  true  loves,* 
On  any  new  occasion,  may  agree 
What  path  is  best  to  tread  t 

Phikuter,  I  have  a  boy. 

Sent  by  the  gods,  I  hope,  to  this  intent, 
Not  yet  seen  in  the  court    Hunting  the  Imek, 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain  nde. 
Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  his  thint. 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears : 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay. 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me.    But  ever  when  he  tum'd 
His  tender  eyes  upon  'em,  he  would  weep 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocenoe 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  his  story. 
He  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died. 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 
Which  gave  him  roots,  and  of  the  OTStsl  spriqgi, 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses,  and  the  son. 
Which  still,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  his  1^ 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 
Wlut  eveiy  flower,  as  country  people  hold. 
Did  signify,  and  how  all  order'd ;  thus 
Elxpress'd  his  grief,  and  to  my  thon^ts  did  lesd 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wish'd,  so  that  methougfat  I  could 
Have  studied  it.     I  gladly  entertain'd  him 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow,  and  have  got 
The  trustiest,  loving'st,  and  the  gentlest  boy 
That  ever  master  kept.    Him  will  I  send 
To  wait  on  you,  and  bear  our  hidden  love. 


FKOM  THE  SA3fE. 

Fhilaater   parting  with  Bellario,  who   ia  to  enter  the 
acrvice  of  ArothuML — Act  IL  Scene  I. 

Philaster.  And  thou  shalt  find  her,  honourable 
Full  of  regard  unto  thy  tender  youth.  [boy. 

For  thine  own  modesty,  and  for  my  sake, 
Apter  to  give  than  thou  wilt  be  to  ask« — 
Ay,  or  deserve. 

Bellario.  Sir,  you  did  take  me  up  when  I  was 
nothing, 
And  only  yet  am  something  by  being  yonrs. 
You  trusted  me  unknown,  and  that  which  you 
To  construe  a  simple  innocence  in  me,    [wers  apt 
Perhaps  might  have  been   craft  —  the  cunning 

of  a  boy 
Harden'd  in  lies  and  theft ;  yet  ventured  you 
To  part  my  miseries  and  me,  for  which 
I  never  can  expect  to  serve  a  lady 
Tluit  bears  more  honour  in  her  breast  than  you. 
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But,  boy,  it  will  prefer  thee :  thou  art 
tr^st  a  childish  ovezflowing  love  [young, 
n  that  clap  thy  cheeks  and  speak  thee 
•yet 

nthyjudgmentcomesto rule  those  passions, 
ilt  remember  best  those  careful  friends 
kced  thee  in  the  noblest  way  of  life : 
princess  I  prefer  thee  to. 

In  that  small  time  that  I  have  seen  the 
knew  a  man  hasty  to  part  [world, 

servant  he  thought  trusty.     I  remember 
er  would  prefer  the  boys  he  kept 
ter  men  than  he  ;  but  did  it  not 
f  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself. 

Why,  gentle  boy,  I  find  no  fault  at  all 
tehaviour. 
Sir,  if  I  have  made 
of  ignorance,  instruct  my  youth  ; 
)e  willing,  if  not  apt  to  learn. 
1  experience  will  adorn  my  mind 
rger  knowledge  ;  and  if  I  have  done 
I  fault,  think  me  not  past  all  hope 
e.     What  master  holds  so  strict  a  hand 
B  boy,  that  he  will  part  with  him 
t  one  warning !    Let  me  be  corrected 
k  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so, 
than  turn  me  off,  and  I  shall  mend. 

Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay, 
nst  me,  I  could  weep  to  part  with  thee, 
do  not  turn  thee  off :  thou  know'st 
'  business  that  doth  call  me  hence  : 
en  thou  art  with  her  thou  dwell'st  with  me : 
o,  and  'tis  so.    And  when  time  is  full 
on  hast  well  discharged  this  heavy  trust 
I  so  weak  a  one,  I  will  again 
»y  receive  thee  :  as  1  live,  I  will 
.^ep  not,,  gentle  boy — 'tis  more  than  time 
idst  attend  the  princess. 

I  am  gone. 

ce  I  am  to  part  with  you,  my  lord, 
Qe  knows  whether  I  shall  live  to  do 
Tvice  for  you,  take  this  little  prayer  : 

bless  your  loves,  your  fights,  all  your 
tigns ! 

k  men,  if  they  have  your  wish,  be  well ; 
av'n  hate  those  you  curse,  though  I  be  one ! 


•'s  mind  being  poisoned  with  Jealousy  that  hib 
ns  is  perfidiously  attached  to  the  Page,  he  tries 
ort  the  supposed  secret  from  Bellario. 

See — sec,  you  gods  ! 
Enter  Hkllariu. 
ks  still,  and  the  face  yuu  let  him  wear 
le  was  innocent  Lh  still  the  same — 
sted.     Is  this  justice  ?     Do  you  mean 
ip  mortality,  that  you  allow 
I  so  smooth  a  brow  !     I  camiot  now 
le  is  guilty. 

Health  to  you,  my  lord  : 
incess   doth  commend  to  you   her   love, 
IS,  unto  you.  [her  life, 

Oh,  BeUario, 


Now  I  perceive  she  loves  me  ;  she  does  show  it 
In  loving  thee,  my  boy  :  she's  made  thee  brave. 

BeU.  My  lord,  she  has  attired  me  past  my  wish. 
Past  my  desert,  more  fit  for  her  attendant— 
Though  fkr  unfit  for  me  who  do  attend,     [women 

PhU,  Thou  art  grown  courtly,  boy.    Oh,  let  all 
That  love  bUck  deeds  learn  to  dissemble  here : 
Here  by  this  paper,  she  does  write  to  me 
As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  besides,  but  unto  me 
A  maiden  snow  that  melted  with  my  looks. 
Tell  me,  my  boy,  how  doth  the  princess  use  thee  ! 
For  I  shall  guess  her  love  to  me  by  that. 

Bell,  Scarce  like  her  servant,  but  as  if  I  were 
Something  allied  to  her,  or  had  preserved 
Her  life  three  times  by  my  fidelity  ; 
As  mothers  fond  do  use  their  only  sons ; 
As  I'd  use  one  that's  left  unto  my  trust, 
For  whom  my  life  should  pay  if  he  met  harm — 
So  she  does  use  me. 

Phil.  Why,  this  is  wond'rous  well ; 
But  what  kind  Unguage  does  she  feed  thee  with  f 

Bell,  Why,  she  does  tell  me  she  wiU  trust 
my  youth 
With  all  her  loving  secrets,  and  does  call  me 
Her  pretty  servant ;  bids  me  weep  no  more 
For  leaving  you--she'll  see  my  services 
Regarded  ;  and  such  words  of  that  soft  strain, 
That  I  am  nearer  weeping  when  she  ends 
Than  ere  she  spake. 

Phil.  This  is  much  better  still. 

Bell.  Are  you  not  ill,  my  lord  t 

PhU.  Ill— no,  BelUmo. 

Bell.  Methinks  your  words 
Fall  not  from  off  your  tongue  so  evenly, 
Nor  is  there  in  your  looks  that  quietness 
That  I  was  wont  to  see. 

Phil.  Thou  art  deceived,  boy. 
And  she  strokes  thy  head  t 

Bell.  Yes. 

Phil.  And  does  she  clap  thy  cheeks  ! 

Bell.  She  does,  my  lord. 

PhU.  And  does  she  kiss  thee,  boy  t— ha  1 

Bell.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Phil.  Come,  come,  I  know  she  does. 

Bell.  No,  by  my  life. 

PhU.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
This  is  a  salve  worse  than  the  main  disease. 
Tell  me  thy  thoughts,  for  I  will  know  the  least 
That  dwells  within  thee,  or  will  rip  thy  heart 
To  know  it :  I  will  see  thy  thoughts  as  pUin 
As  I  do  now  thy  fiice. 

Bell.  Why,  so  you  do. 
She  is  (for  aught  I  know),  by  all  the  gods. 
As  chaste  as  ice  ;  but  were  she  foul  as  hell, 
And  I  did  know  it  thus — the  breath  of  kings. 
The  points  of  swords,  tortures,  nor  bulls  of  brass. 
Should  draw  it  from  me. 

Phil.  Then  it  is  no  time 
To  dally  with  thee  :— I  will  take  thy  Ufe, 
For  I  do  hate  thee.     I  could  curse  thee  now. 
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Bell,  If  you  do  hate,  yoa  could  not  curse  me 
The  gods  have  not  a  punishment  in  store  [worse. 
Greater  for  me  than  is  your  hatef 

Phil.  Fie,  fie  !  so  young  and  so  dissembling. 
Tell  me  when  and  where  *  *  *  * 
Or  plagues  fall  on  me  if  I  destroy  thee  not  I 

Bell.  Ueav'n  knows  I  never  did  ;  and  when  I  lie 
To  save  my  life,  may  I  live  long  and  loathed  1 
Hew  me  asunder  ;  and,  whilst  I  can  think, 
I'll  love  those  pieces  you  have  cut  away 
Better  than  those  that  grow,  and  kiss  those  limbs 
Because  you  made  them  so. 

PhU.  Fear'st  thou  not  death!  Can  boys  contemn 

Bell.  Oh,  what  boy  is  he  [that  t 

Can  be  content  to  live  to  be  a  man. 
That  sees  the  best  of  men  thus  passionate. 
Thus  without  reason  t 

Phil.  Oh,  but  thou  dost  not  know 
What  'tis  to  die  ! 

Bell.  Yes,  I  do  know,  my  lord: 
'Tis  less  than  to  be  bom — a  lasting  sleep, 
A  quiet  resting  from  all  jealousy, 
A  thing  we  all  pursue.    I  know,  besides. 
It  is  but  giving  o'er  a  game  that  must  be  lost 

Phil.  But  there  are  pains,  false  boy. 
For  perjured  souls.    Think  but  on  these,  and  then 
Thy  heart  will  melt,  and  thou  wilt  utter  all. 

BeU.  May  they  fall  all  upon  me  whilst  I  live, 
If  I  be  perjured,  or  have  ever  thought 
Of  that  you  charge  me  with  !    If  I  be  false. 
Send  me  to  suffer  in  those  punishments 
You  speak  of — kill  me  I 

Phil.  Oh  !  what  should  I  do  ! 
Why  who  can  but  believe  him  1  he  does  swear 
So  earnestly,  that  if  it  were  not  true 
The  gods  would  not  endure  him.     Rise,  Bellario ; 
Thy  protestations  are  bo  deep,  and  thou 
Dost  look  so  truly  when  thou  utter'st  them, 
That  though  I  know  'cm  false  as  were  my  hopes, 
I  cannot  urge  thee  farther  ;  but  thou  wert 
To  blame  to  injure  me,  for  I  must  love 
Thy  honest  looks,  and  take  no  revenge  upon 
Thy  tender  youth.     A  love  from  me  to  thee 
So  firm,  whate'er  thou  dost,  it  troubles  me 
That  I  have  call'd  the  blood  out  of  thy  cheeks. 
That  did  so  well  become  thee  ;  but,  good  boy, 
Let  me  not  see  thee  more.     Something  is  done 
That  will  distract  me,  that  will  make  me  mad. 
If  I  behold  thee.     If  thou  tender'st  me. 
Let  me  not  see  thee. 

Bell.  I  will  fly  as  far 
As  there  is  morning,  ere  I  give  distaste 
To  that  most  honour'd  mind  ;  but  through  these 
Shed  at  my  hopeless  parting,  I  can  see        [tears, 
A  world  of  treason  practised  upon  you. 
And  her,  and  me.     Farewell  for  evermore ! 
If  you  shall  hear  that  sorrow  struck  me  dead. 
And  after  find  me  loyal,  let  there  be 
A  tear  shed  from  you  in  my  memory. 
And  I  shall  rest  at  peace. 

PhU.  Blessing  be  with  thee, 
Whatever  thou  deservest ! 


In  the  last  scene  of  Phllaster,  the  sapposed  youth,  Belltflst 
is  obliged  to  confess  her  sex,  and  acoounts  thus  for  her 
assumed  disguise. 

PhU.  But,  Bellario, 
(For  I  must  call  thee  still  so)  tell  me  wby 
Thou  didst  conceal  thy  sex !    It  was  a  fiuilt— 
A  fault,  Bellario,  though  thy  other  deeds 
Of  truth  outweigh'd  it.    All  these  jealouaiea 
Had  flown  to  nothing,  if  thou  hadst  diacorer'd 
What  now  we  know. 

Bell,  yiy  father  oft  would  speak 
Your  worth  and  virtue  ;  and  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  praised  ;  but  yet  all  this 
Was  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found,  till,  sitting  at  my  window. 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
I  thought,  but  it  was  you,  enter  our  gates  ; 
My  blood  flew  out  and  back  again  as  last 
As  I  had  pnff'd  it  forth,  and  suck'd  it  in 
Like  breath  ;  then  was  I  call'd  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you  :  never  was  a  man. 
Heaved  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre,  niwd 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I.    You  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keqp 
From  you  for  ever.    I  did  hear  you  talk 
Far  above  singing  !    After  you  were  gonsy 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  sesrdi'd 
What  stirr'd  it  so.     AUis  !  I  found  it  k>ve, 
Yet  far  from  lust ;  for,  could  I  but  have  lived 
In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 
For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  father 
With  a  feign'd  pilgrimage,  and  dreas'd  myadf 
In  habit  of  a  boy ;  and,  for  I  knew 
My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 
Of  having  you  ;  and  understanding  well, 
That  when  I  made  discovery  of  my  sex 
I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow. 
By  all  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 
Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known 
Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  men's  eyes 
For  other  than  I  scem'd,  that  I  might  ever 
Abide  with  you  ;  then  sat  I  by  the  fount 
Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

King.  Search  out  a  match 
Within  our  kingdom  where  and  when  thou  wilty 
And  I  will  pay  thy  dowry  ;  and  thyself 
Wilt  well  deserve  him. 

Bell.  Never,  sir,  will  I 
Marry  :  it  is  a  tiling  within  my  vow  : 
But  if  I  may  have  leave  to  serve  the  princess, 
To  see  the  virtues  of  her  lord  and  her, 
I  shall  have  hope  to  live. 

Arethusa.  I,  Philaster, 
Cannot  be  jealous,  though  you  had  a  lady, 
Dress'd  like  a  page,  to  serve  you  ;  nor  will  I 
Suspect  her  living  here.     Come,  live  with  me^ 
Live  free  as  I  do  :  she  that  loves  my  lord, 
Curst  be  the  wife  that  hates  her  I 
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THE  RECONCILEMENT  OF  MR.  ROGER,   THE 
CURATE,  AND    ABIGAIL. 

FBOM  THB  aCOMIPVL    LADV,  KMM*  I.  ACT  IT. 

Abig,  Seb  how  ficomfully  he  pasBes  by  me^ 
With  whai  an  equipage  canonical. 
As  though  he  had  broken  the  heart  of  Belhirmine, 
Or  added  something  to  the  singing  brethren  ; 
Tis  aeom,  I  know  it,  and  deserve  it,  Master  Roger. 

Roff,  Fair  gentlewoman,  my  name  is  Roger. 

jiififf.  Then,  gentle  Roger——. 

Roff.  Ungentle  Abigail 

Abig,  Why,  Master  Roger,  will  you  sot  your  wit 
To  a  weak  woman's  f 

Rog.  You  are  weak,  indeed  ; 
For  so  the  poet  sings. 

j4big.  I  do  confess 
My  weakness,  sweet  Sir  Roger. 

Rog.  Good,  my  lady's 
Gentlewoman,  or  my  good  lady's  gentlewoman, 
(This  trope  is  lost  to  you  now)  leave  your  prating, 
Yon  hATe  a  season  of  your  first  mother  in  you. 
And,  surely,  had  the  devil  been  in  love. 
He  hmd  been  abused  too.    Go,  Dalilah, 
Yon  make  men  fools,  and  wear  fig-breeches. 

Abig,  Well,  well,  hard-hearted  man,  you  may 
Upon  the  weak  infirmities  of  woman,  [dilate 

These  are  fit  texts  :  but  once  there  was  a  time — 
Woold  I  had  never  seen  those  eyes,  those  eyes. 
Those  orient  eyes ! 

Rog.  Ay,  they  were  pearls  once  with  you. 

A  big.  Saving  your  presence,  sir,  so  they  arc  still. 

Rog.  Kay,  nay,  I  do  beseech  you,  leave  your 
What  they  are,  they  are —  [cogging; 

They  serve  me  without  spectacles — I  thank  *em. 

Abig,  Oh,  will  you  kill  me  ! 

Rog.  I  do  not  think  I  can  : 
You're  like  a  copyhold  with  nine  lives  iii't. 

Abig.  Yon  were  wont  to  wear  a  Christian  fear 
For  your  own  worship's  sake.  [about  you, 

Rog.  I  was  a  Christian  fool,  then. 
Do  you  remember  what  a  dance  you  led  me, 
How  I  grew  qualm'd  in  love,  and  was  a  dunce  ; 
Could  not  expound  but  once  a  quarter,  and  then 

was  out  too — 
And  then,  out  of  the  stir  you  put  me  in, 
1  pny'd  for  my  own  royal  issue.     You  do 
Remember  all  this. 

Abig.  Oh,  be  as  then  you  were. 

Rog.  I  thank  you -for  it. 
Sorely  I  will  be  wiser,  Abigail, 
<  Aod,  as  the  Ethnic  poet  sings, 
1 1  will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too. 
.  Von're  for  the  worshipful,  I  take  it,  Abigail. 
'     Abig.  Oh,  take  it  so,  and  then  I  am  for  thee. 

Rog.  I   like  these    symptoms  weU,  and    this 
humbling  also, 
They  are  symptoms  of  contrition,  as  a  father  saith. 
If  I  should  fall  into  my  fit  again, 
Woold  yon  not  shake  me  into  a  quotidian  coxcomb. 
Would  yon  not  use  me  scurvily  again. 


And  give  me  possets  with  purging  comfits  in  them  i 
I  tell  thee,gentlewoman,thouhastbcen  harder  tome 
Than  a  long  chapter  with  a  pedigree. 

Abig.  Oh,  curate,  cure  me ; 
I  will  love  thee  better,  dearer,  longer ! 
I  will  do  anything — betray  the  secrets 
Of  the  main  household  to  thy  reformation  ; 
My  lady  shall  look  lovingly  on  thy  learning  ; 
And  when  due  time  shall  point  Uiee  for  a  parson, 
I  will  convert  thy  eggs  to  penny  custards, 
And  thy  tithe  goose  shall  graze  and  multiply. 

Rog.  I  am  mollified, 
As  well  shall  testify  this  faithful  kiss. 
But  have  a  great  care.  Mistress  Abigail, 
How  you  depress  the  spirit  any  more, 
With  your  rebukes  and  mocks,  for  certainly 
The  edge  of  such  a  folly  cuts  itself. 

Abig.  Oh,  Sir,  you've  pierced  me  thorough !  Here 
A  recantation  to  those  malicious  faults       [I  vow 
I  ever  did  against  you.    Never  more 
Will  1  despise  your  learning  ;  never  more 
Pin  cards  and  cony  tails  upon  your  cassock  ; 
Never  again  reproach  your  reverend  nightcap, 
And  call  it  by  the  mangy  name  of  murrion  ; 
Never  your  reverend  person  more,  and  say 
You  look  like  one  of  Baal's  priests  i'  the  hanging; 
Never  again,  when  you  say  grace,  laugh  at  you, 
Nor  put  you  out  at  pray'rs;  never  cramp  you  more 
With  the  great  book  of  Martyrs;  nor,  when  you  ride, 
Get  soap  and  thistles  for  you — No,  my  Roger, 
These  faults  shall  be  corrected  and  amended. 
As  by  the  tenor  of  my  tears  appears. 


JULIO  TANTALIZED  BY  HUSTOPHA  ABOUT  THE 
FATE  OF  III8  NEPHEW  ANTONIO. 

TIIK  MAID  or  THB  MILL,   ACT  IV.   8CCNK   11. 

Jul.  My  mind's  unquiet ;  while  Antonio 
My  nephew's  abroad,  my  heart's  not  at  home  ; 
Only  my  fears  stay  with  me — bad  company, 
But  I  cannot  shift  'em  off.     This  hatred 
Betwixt  the  house  of  Bellides  and  us 
Is  not  fair  war — 'tis  civil,  but  uncivil  ; 
We  are  near  neighbours,  were  of  love  as  near. 
Till  a  cross  misconstruction  ('twas  no  more 
In  conscience,)  put  us  so  far  asunder. 
I  would  'twere  reconciled  ;  it  has  lusted 
Too  many  sunsets  :  if  grace  might  moderate, 
Man  should  not  loso  so  many  days  of  peace 
To  satisfy  the  anger  of  one  minute. 
I  could  repent  it  heartily.    I  sent 
The  knave  to  attend  my  Antonio  too, 
Yet  he  returns  no  comfort  to  me  neither. 
j;ii/«r 

Butt.  No,  I  mut  n 

Jul.  Ha  I  he  ta  eon 

Bust.  Imwtiwd 
'Twill  break  ha  hwf 

Jul  How  I  thK^ 
I  moat  ofaMim  r 
For  bnudmg  & 
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£tc«/.  Ihavespiedhim.  Now  to  knock  down  a  don 
With  a  lie — a  silly,  harmless  lie  :  'twill  be 
Valiantly  done,  and  nobly,  perhaps. 

Jul,  I  cannot  hear  him  now. 

BuiL  Oh,  the  bloody  days  that  we  live  in  ! 
The  envious,  malicious,  deadly  da^'s 
That  we  draw  breath  in. 

Jul.  Now  I  hear  too  loud. 

Butt,  The  children  that  never  shall  be  bom 
may  rue, 
For  men  Uiat  are  slain  now,  might  have  lived 
To  have  got  children  that  might  have  cursed 
Their  fathers. 

Jul,  Oh,  my  posterity  is  niin'd. 

Bust.  Oh,  sweet  Antonio  ! 

JuL  0  dear  Antonio  ! 

Bust,  Yet  it  was  nobly  done  of  both  parts, 
When  he  and  Lisauro  met 

Jul.  Oh,  death  has  parted  them  ! 

Bu9t,  Welcome,  my  mortal  foe  !    says  one  ; 
Welcome, 
My  deadly  enemy!  says  t'other.  Offgo  their  doublets. 
They  in  their  sl^rts,  and  their  swords  stark  naked. 
Here  lies  Antonio— here  lies  Lisauro. 
He  comes  upon  him  with  an  embroecado. 
Then  he  puts  by  with  a  puncta  reversa.    Lisauro 
Recoils  me  two  paces,  and  some  six  inches  back 
Takes  his  career,  and  then — Oh  * 

Jul.  Oh  ! 

Bust.  Runs  Antonio 
Quite  through. 

Jul,  Oh,  viUain  ! 

Bust,  Quite  through,  between  the  arm 
And  the  body,  so  that  he  had  no  hurt  at  that  bout. 

Jul.  Goodness  be  praised! 

Bust.  But  then,  at  next  encounter. 
He  fetches  me  up  Lisauro  ;  Lisauro 
Makes  out  a  lunge  at  him,  which  he  tliinking 
To  be  a  passado,  Antonio's  foot 
Slipping  do^Ti— oh  !  down 

«/u/.  Oh,  now  thou  art  lost ! 

Bust.  Oh,  but  the  quality  of  the  thing ;  both 
gentlemen. 
Both  Spanish  Christians — ^yet  one  man  to  shed — 

Jul.  Say  his  enemy's  blood. 

Bust.  His  hair  may  come 
By  divers  casualties,  though  he  never  go 
Into  the  field  with  his  foe  ;  but  a  man 
To  lose  nine  ounces  and  two  drams  of  blood 
At  one  wound,  thirteen  and  a  scruple  at  another, 
And  to  live  till  he  die  in  cold  blood;  yet  the  surgeon 
That  cured  him  said,  that  if  pia  mater  had  not 
Been  perished,  he  had  been  a  lives  man 
Till  this  day. 

Jxd.  There  he  concludes — he  is  gone. 

Bust,  But  all  this  is  nothing, — now  I  come  to 
the  point. 

Jul.  Ay,  the  point — that's  deadly  ;  the  ancient 
blow 
Over  the  buckler  ne'er  went  half  so  deep. 

Bust.  Yet  pity  bids  me  keep  in  my  charity  ; 
For  me  to  pull  an  old  man's  ears  from  his  head 


Withtellmgof  atale.    Oh,fonltale  !  nOybesiknt, 
Furthermore,  there  is  the  charge  of  buriaL  [tale. 
Every  one  will  cry  blackSf  blacks,  that  had 
But  tile  least  finger  dipt  in  his  blood,  though  teo 
Degrees  removed  when  'twas  done.     Moreover, 
The  surgeons  that  made  an  end  of  him  will  be  paid 
Sugar-plums  and  sweet-breads  ;  yet,  saj  I, 
The  man  may  recover  again,  and  die  in  his  bed. 

Jul.  What  motley  stuff  is  this  1    Sirrmh,  ^eak 
What  hath  befallen  my  dear  Antonio  !        [tmth. 
Restrain  your  pity  in  concealing  it ; 
Tell  me  the  danger  full.     Take  off  your  care 
Of  my  receiving  it ;  kill  me  that  way, 
ril  forgive  my  death !  What  thoa  keep'at  back 

from  truth. 
Thou  shalt  speak  in  pain :  do  not  look  to  find 
A  limb  in  his  right  place,  a  bone  unbioke. 
Nor  so  much  flesh  unbroil'd  of  all  that  mouttain, 
Asa  worm  mightsupon— despatch  orbedeqmtdi'd. 

Bust.  Alas, Sir,  I  know  nothiQg  but  that  Antoiuo 
Is  a  man  of  Ood's  making  to  this  boor  ; 
'Tis  not  two  since  I  left  him  so. 

Jul.  Where  didst  thou  leave  him  t 

Bust.  In  the  same  clothes  he  had  on  when  he 
went  from  you. 

Jul.  Does  he  live  ! 

Bust,  I  saw  him  drink. 

Jul,  Is  he  not  wounded  t 

Bust.  He  may  have  a  cut  i'  the  leg  by  thb  time, 
For  Don  Martino  and  he  were  at  whole  sbahes. 

*fuL  Met  he  not  with  Lisauro ! 

Bust.  I  do  not  know  her. 

Jul.  Her  !  Lisauro  is  a  man,  as  he  is. 

Butt.  I  saw  ne*er  a  man  like  him. 

Jul.  Didst  thou  not  discourse 
A  fight  betwixt  Antonio  and  Lisauro  t 

Bust,  Ay,  to  myself: 
I  hope  a  man  may  give  himself  the  lie 
If  it  please  him. 

Jul,  Didst  thou  lie  then  ! 

Bust.  As  sure  as  you  live  now. 

Jul.  I  live  the  happier  by  it     When  will  be 
return! 

Bust,  That  he  sent  me  to  tell  you — within  these 
Ten  days  at  farthest. 

Jul.  Ten  days  !  he's  not  wont 
To  be  absent  two. 

Bust.  Nor  I  think  he  will  not    He  said  he  would 
be  at  home 
To-morrow  ;  but  I  love  to  speak  >%ithin 
My  compass. 

Jul.  You  shall  speak  within  mine,  Sir,  now. 
Within  there  !  take  this  fellow  into  custody. 
Keep  him  safe,  I  charge  you.  {.Enter  Sermnt». 

Bust.  Safe,  do  you  hear  !  take  notice 
What  plight  you  find  me  in.     If  there  want  but  a 
Or  a  steak  of  me,  look  to  't  [coUop, 

Jul.  If  my  nephew 
Return  not  in  his  health  to-morrow,  thou  goest 
To  the  rack. 

Bust.  Let  mo  go  to  the  manger  first, 
Pd  rather  eat  oats  than  hay. 
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TH  PLEADING  FOR  THE  UFE  OF  HER 
FATHER. 

It  THB  TRAOBOV  OF  ROLLO   DUKS  Of  NORMANDY. 
ACT  III. 

9  qf  the  scene  — Roulo,  Duke  nf  Normanttp ; 
JNO,  Captain  of  the  Guard;  Baldwin,  Tutor  a/the 
ce  i  EvtTH,  Baldwih's  Daughter. 

Ic,  Go,  take  this  dotard  here  (pointing  to 

^aldtrin),  and  take  his  head 

th  a  sword. 

PR.  Your  schoohnaster ! 

lo.  Even  he. 

d.  For  teaching  thee  no  better  :  'tis  the  best 

thy  damned  justices.     Away  ! 

;n,'ni  follow. 

th.  O  sUy  there,  Duke. 

in  t'^te  midst  of  lUl  thy  blood  and  fury, 

a  poor  maid's  petition — hear  a  daughter, 

nly  daughter  of  a  wretched  father  ! 

•tay  your  haste,  as  I  shall  need  your  mercy. 

lo.  Away  with  this  fond  woman  ! 

th.  You  must  hear  me, 

re  be  any  spark  of  pity  in  you  ; 

et  humanity  and  mercy  rule  you. 

onfeas  you  are  a  prince — your  anger 

At  as  you,  your  execution  greater. 

'o.  Away  with  him  ! 

th.  Oh,  Captain,  by  thy  manhood,     . 

•  soft  soul  that  bare  thee — I  do  confess,  Sir, 

doom  of  justice  on  your  foes  most  righteous. 

noble  Prince,  look  on  me. 

lo.  Take  her  from  me. 

th.  A  curse  upon  his  life  that  hinders  me  ! 

ttbcr's  blessing  never  fall  upon  him  ! 

i^r'n  ne'er  hear  his  prayers!  I  beseech  you — 

these  tears  beseech  you — these  chaste  hands 

00  you, 

ipver  yet  were  heaved  but  to  things  holy, 

1  like  yourself.     You  arc  a  god  above  us, 
s  god,  then,  full  of  saving  mercy. 

!  Oh,  mercy !  Sir — for  his  sake  mercy, 
irhen  your  stout  heart  weeps,  shall  give  you 
'  muAt  in^w.  [p'ty. 

'o.  By  heaven  I'll  strike  thee,  woman  ! 
'A.  Most  willingly — let  all  thy  anger  seize  me, 
r  most  studied  torturt^s,  so  this  good  man, 
d  man,  and  this  innocent  escape  thee. 
o.  Carry  him  away,  1  say. 
'h.  Now  bles.sing  on  thee  !  Oh,  sweet  pity, 
t  in  thine  eyes.     I  charge  you,  soldiers, 
•y  the  Print's  power,  release  my  father  ! 
rince  is  merciful — why  do  you  hold  him  ? 
'rince  forgets  his  fury — why  do  you  tug 
ini  ? 

Id — why  do  you  hurt  him  ?  Speak,  oh  speak, 
r! 

as  you  are  a  man — a  man's  life  hangs.  Sir, 
id*8  life,  and  a  foster  life,  upon  you. 
t  a  word,  but  m^cy— quickly  spoke.  Sir. 
ak.  Prince,  speak ! 
0.  Will  no  man  here  obey  me  t 


Have  I  no  rule  yet  1    As  I  live,  he  dies 
That  doea  not  execute  my  will,  and  suddenly. 

Bald.  All  thou  canst  do  takes  but  one  short  hour 

Bollo.  Hew  off  her  hands  !  [from  me. 

Ham.  Lady,  hold  off. 

Edith.  No,  hew  'em  ; 
I  lew  off  my  innocent  huids,  as  he  commands  yon, 
They'll  hang  the  (aster  on  for  death's  convulsion. 
[Exit  Baldwin  with  the  gtutrd. 
Thou  seed  of  rocks,  will  nothing  move  thee  then  ! 
Are  all  my  tears  lost,  all  my  righteous  prayers 
Drown'd  in  thy  drunken  wrath !  I  stand  up  thus, 
Thus  boldly,  bloody  tyrant !  [then. 

And  to  thy  face,  in  heav'n's  high  name,  defy  thee  ; 
And  may  sweet  mercy,  when  thy  soul  sighs  for  it, 
When  under  thy  black  mischiefsthy  flesh  trembles. 
When  neither  strength,  nor  youth,  nor  firiends, 

nor  gold. 
Can  stay  one  hour ;  when  thy  most  wretched  con- 
science. 
Waked  from  her  dream  of  death,  like  fire  shall 

melt  thee ; 
When  all  thy  mother's  tears,  thy  brother's  wounds, 
Thy  people's  fears  and  curses,  and  my  loas, 
My  aged  fatber*s  loss,  shall  stand  before  thee : — 

May  then  that  pity, —  [mercy 

That  comfort  thou  expect'st  from  heav'n — that 
Be  lock'd  up  from  thee— fly  thee !  bowlings  find 

thee! 
Despair !  (Oh  my  sweet  father  I)  Storms  of  terror  ! 
Blood  till  thou  burst  again  ! 
RoUo.  Oh  lair,  sweet  anger  ! 


INSTALLATION  OP  THE  KlNO  OF  THE  BEOGARa 

rROM    BROOARS'  RITBH,  ACT  II.  BCX^S  I. 

PerBone.—Kwo  Clai'hr,  Prkm,  Ginkk,  Hioobn,  Fbrrbt, 
ami  other  Beg^^ara. 

Ferret.  What  is't  I  see  !  Snap  has  got  it. 

Snap.  A  good  crown,  marry. 

Prigg.  A  crown  of  gold 

Ferret.  For  our  new  King — good  luck. 

Ginks.  To  the  common  treasury  with  it— if  it  be 
Thither  it  must.  [gold 

Prigg.  Spoke  like  a  patriot,  Ginks. 

King  Clause,    I  bid  God  save  thee  first ;  first 

After  this  golden  token  of  a  crown [Clause, 

Where's  orator  Higgen  with  his  gratulating  speech 
In  all  our  names  I  [now, 

Ferret,  Here  he  is,  pumping  for  it. 

Ginks,  H*  has  coughM  the  second  time,  'tis  but 
And  then  it  comes.  [once  more. 

Ferret,  So  out  with  all  !  Expect  now 

Hig,  That  thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 
Our  king,  and  sovereign  monarch  of  tlie  maunders. 
Thus  we  throw  up  our  nab-cheats  first  for  joy. 
And  then  our  filches  ;  Ust  we  clap  our  fambles — 
Three  subject  signs — we  do  it  without  envy. 
For  who  is  he  here,  did  not  wisli  thee  chosen  I 
Now  thou  art  choeen,  ask  them — all  will  say  so— 
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Nay,  swear't — 'tis  for  the  King :  but  let  that  paaa. 
When  last  in  conference  at  the  bouzing  ken% 
This  other  day,  we  sat  about  our  dead  prince^ 
Of  famous  memory  (rest  go  with  his  rags !) 
And  that  I  saw  thee  at  the  table's  end, 
Rise  moved,  and  gravely  leaning  on  one  crutch^ 
Lift  toother,  like  a  sceptre,  at  my  head ; 
I  then  presaged  thou  shortly  wouldst  be  king. 
And  now  thou  art  so — but  what  need  presage 
To  us,  that  might  have  read  it  in  thy  beard, 
As  well  as  he  that  chose  thee  f    By  that  beard, 
Thou  wert  found  out  and  marked  for  sovereignty  ! 
Oh,  happy  beard !  but  happier  Prince,  whose  beaj:^ 
Was  so  remark'd,  as  marking  out  our  Prince, 
Not  bating  us  a  hair.     Long  may  it  grow. 
And  thick  and  fair,  that  who  lives  under  it 
Blay  live  as  safe  as  under  beggars'  bush, 
Of  which  this  is  the  thing,  that  but  the  type. 

Omnes.  Excellent,  excellent  orator !    Forward, 

good  Uiggen 

Give  him  leave  to  spit — the    fine,  well-spoken 
Higgen  ! 

Hig.  This  is  the  beard,the  bush,  or  bushy  beard, 
Under  whose  gold  and  silver  reign  'twas  said 
So  many  ages  since,  we  all  should  smile. 
No  impositions,  taxes,  grievances ! 
Knots  in  a  state,  and  whips  unto  a  subject. 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  but  all  kemb'd>>  out. 
If,  now,  the  beard  be  sudi,  what  is  the  Prince 
That  owes  the  beardt  Afather!  no— agrandfatherf 
Nay,  the  great-grandfather  of  you  his  people. 
He  will  not  force  away  your  hens,  your  bacon. 
When  you  have  ventured  hard  for*t;  nor  take  from 
The  fattest  of  your  puddings.    Under  him        [you 
Each  man  shall  eat  his  own  stoPn  eggs  and  butter, 
In  his  own  shade  or  sunshine,  and  enjoy 
His  own  dear  doU  dorp,  or  mort  at  night 
In  his  own  straw,  with  his  own  shirt  or  sheet. 
That  he  hathyf/cA'J  that  day — ay,  and  possess 
What  he  can  purchase — back  or  beilp  cheats 
To  his  own  prop.    He  will  have  no  purveyors 
For  pigs  and  poultry. 

Claute.  That  we  must  have,  my  learned  orator. 
It  is  our  will — and  every  man  to  keep 
In  his  own  path  and  circuit 

Hig.  Do  you  hear !  [says. 

You  must  hereafter  maund  on  your  own  pads,  he 

Claute.  And  what  they  get  there  is  their  own  ; 
To  give  good  words [besides, 

Hig.  Do  you  mark,  to  cut  been  whids^ 
That  is  the  second  law. 


DISTANT  >1EW  OF  THE  ROMAN  ARMY 
ENGAGING  THE  BRITONS. 

FROM  THB  TRAOBDY  OF  BOFfDUCA,  8CBNB  V.  ACT  III. 

See  that  huge  battle  moving  from  the  mountains. 
Their  gilt  coats  shine  like  dragon  scales,  their  march 
Like  a  rough  tumbling  storm  ;  see  'em,  *  *  ♦ 
And  then  see  Rome  no  more.  Say  they  fail ;  look. 
Look  where  the  armed  carts  stand,  a  new  army  ! 

»  Alehoime.— >>  Combed. 


Look  how  they  hang  like  falling  rocks,  as  murdering 
Death  rides  in  triumph,  Dmsios,  fell  Destructioii 
Lashes  his  fiery  horse,  and  round  about  him 
His  many  thousand  ways  to  let  out  soula. 
Move  me  again  when  they  charge^  when  the  moun- 
tain 
Melts  under  their  hot  wheels,  and  finom  their  ax- 
trees 
Huge  claps  of  thunder  plough  the  ground  beCne 
Till  then  I'll  dream  what  Rome  wa«.  [them, 


BONDUCA  ATTACKED  IN  HER  FORTRBBB  BT 
THE  ROMANS. 

V90U  THB  BAJffB,  SCKNB  IV.  ACT  IT.  , 

P«rf <m«.— SuBTONira,  JtTiricB,  Dbciub,  ontfoflkcr  JtowMf. 
BoNDucA  and  her  Daughters,  ufith  NawMnn  abort. 

Suet.  Bring  up  the  catapults,  and  ahake  the  waU, 
We  will  not  be  outbraved  thus. 

Nen,  Shake  the  earth. 
Ye  cannot  shake  our  souls.    Bring  up  yoor  noM, 
And  with  their  armed  heads  make  the  fort  totter, 
Ye  do  but  rock  us  into  death. 

Jun.  See,  sir. 
See  the  Icenian  queen  in  all  her  glory 
From  the  strong  battlements  proudly  appearing^ 
As  if  she  meant  to  give  us  lashee. 

Dee.  Yield,  queen. 

Bond.  I'm  unacquainted  with  that  langoage, 
Roman. 

Suet.  Yield,  honour'd  Udy,andexpeet oorflMRy; 
We  love  thy  nobleness. 

Bond.  I  thank  ye,  ye  say  well ; 
But  mercy  and  love  arc  sins  in  Rome  and  lidL 

Suet.  You  cannot  'scape  our  strength,  jon  must 
yield,  lady  ; 
You  must  adore  and  fear  the  power  of  Rome. 

Bond.  If  Rome  be  earthly,  why  shoold  any  knee 
With  bending  adoration  worship  her  t 
She's  vicious,  and  your  partial  selves  conleai 
Aspires  the  height  of  all  impiety. 
Therefore  'tis  fitter  I  should  reverence 
The  thatched  houses  where  the  Britons  dwell 
In  careless  mirth ;  where  thebleas'd  household  godi 
See  nought  but  chaste  and  simple  purity. 
'Tis  not  high  power  that  makes  a  phu»  dirine^ 
Nor  that  the  men  from  gods  derive  their  line ; 
But  sacred  thoughts,  in  holy  bosoms  stored. 
Make  people  noble,  and  the  place  adored. 

Suet.  Beat  the  wall  deeper. 

Bond.  Beat  it  to  the  centre, 
We  will  not  sink  one  thought. 

Suet.  I'll  make  ye. 

Bond.  No. 

2nd  Daughter.  Oh,  mother,  these  are  fearful 
hours  ! — speak  gently. 

p  The  Roman  who  makes  thia  speech  is  suppoaed  to  be 
reclining,  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  going  to  aistGli  a 
momentary  repose. 
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CARATACn.  PRINCE  OF  THE  BRITONS,  WITH 
HIS  NFJ>HEW  HENOO  ASLEEP. 

PBOM  aCBHB  in.  ACT  ▼.  OF  TBB  BAm. 

Car,  Sleep  still,  sleep  sweetly,  child;  'tis  aD  thou 
feed*8t  on : 
No  gentle  Briton  near,  no  Taliant  charity 
To  bring  thee  food.    Poor  knave,  thoa*rt  sick,  ex- 
treme sick, 
Almost  grown  wild  for  meat,  and  yet  thy  goodness 
Will  not  confess  or  show  it.    All  the  woods 
Are  double  lined  with  soldiers,  no  way  left  us 
To  make  a  noble  'scape.     I'll  sit  down  by  thee. 
And  when  thouwakest  either  get  meat  to  save  thee,. 
Or  loae  my  life  i'the  purchase .    Good  gods  comfort 
thee! 

EnUr  Cabatacr  aitd  Hxifoo  on  tht  rock. 
Cmr.  G)uragey  my  boy,  I've  found  meat :  look. 


Look,  where  some  blessed  Briton,  to  preserve  thee. 
Has  hung  a  little  food  and  drink.  Cheer  up,  boy! 
Do  not  forsake  me  now. 

Henpo,  Oh  !  uncle,  uncle, 
I  feel  I  cannot  stay  long  ;  yet  I'll  fetch  it 
To  keep  your  noble  life.    Uncle,  I'm  heart  whole, 
And  would  live. 

Cmr.  Thou  shalt,  long,  I  hope. 

Htngo.  But — my  head,  uncle — 
Mrthinks  the  rock  goes  round. 

Emter  Macbb  and  Jitdas,  Roman*. 

Mmar,  Mark  'em  well,  Judas. 

JmimM,  Peace,  as  you  love  your  life. 

Iitm§9,  Do  not  you  hear 
The  noise  of  bells  t 

Cmr.  Of  bells,  boy  t  His  thy  fancy. 
Alas  !  thy  body's  full  of  wind. 

Uengo.  Methinks,  sir, 
Tliej  ring  a  strange  sad  knell,  a  preparation 
To  some  near  funeral  of  state.    Nay,  weep  not 

Cmr.  Oh  !  my  poor  chicken. 

Hengo.  Fye,  faint-hearted  uncle  ; 
Gimey  tie  me  in  your  belt,  and  let  me  down. 

Cmr.  I'D  go  myself,  boy. 

HtMgo.  No ;  as  you  love  me,  uncle, 
I  will  not  eat  it  if  I  do  not  fetch  it. 
The  danger  only  I  desire  ;  pray  tie  me. 

Cmr.  I  will,  and  all  my  care  hang  o'er  thee. 
My  valiant  child.  [Come,  child, 

Hemgo.  Let  me  down  apace,  uncle. 
And  yon  shall  see  how  like  a  daw  111  whip  it 
From  all  their  policies  ;  for  'tis  most  certain 
A  Roman  train.    And  you  must  hold  me  sure  too, 
Yoa'U  spoil  all  else.     When  I  have  brought  it. 
Well  be  as  merry—  [uncle, 

Cmr.  Go  i'the  name  of  heav'n,  boy. 

Hengo.  Quick,  quick,  uncle,  I  have  it    Oh ! 

[Judas  tkooU  HsKoa 

Cmr.  What  aU'st  thou  .> 

Hengo.  Oh  !  my  best  uncle,  I  am  sUin. 

Gsr.  I  see  you —  \,KHU  Judas  in'fA  a  stone. 


And  heav'n  direct  my  hand  !    Destruction 

Go  with  thy  coward  soul !    How  dost  thou,  boy  I 

Oh  !  vilUun 

Hengo.  Oh  !  uncle,  uncle  ! 
Oh  !  how  it  pricks  me  ;  extremely  pricks  me. 

Car.  Coward  rascal ! 
Dogs  eat  thy  flesh ! 

Hengo.  0, 1  bleed  hard — I  faint  too— out  upon't ! 
How  sick  I  am — ^the  lean  rogue,  uncle  ! 

Car.  Look,  boy,  I've  laid  him  sure  enough. 

Hengo.  Have  you  knock'd  out  his  brains  t 

Car.  I  warrant  thee,  for  stirring  more.    Cheer 
up,  child. 

Hengo.  Hold  my  sides  hard  ;  stop,  stop  ;  oh  I 
wretched  fortune- 
Must  we  part  thus!    Still  I  grow  sicker,  undew 

Car.  Heav'n  look  upon  this  noble  child. 

Hengo.  I  once  hoped 
I  should  have  lived  to  have  met  these  bloody  Romans 
At  my  sword's  point,  to  have  revenged  my  father, 
To  have  beaten  'enu — Oh !  hold  me  hard  : — but> 
uncle 

Car.  Thou  shalt  live  still,  I  hope,  boy.    Shall  I 
draw  it  t 

Hengo.  You  draw  away  my  soul  then.    I  would 
A  little  longer  (spare  me,  heav'n !)  but  only  [live 
To  thank  you  for  your  tender  love,  good  uncle. 
Good,  noble  uncle,  weep  not. 

Car.  Oh  !  my  chicken  ! 
My  dear  boy  !  what  shall  I  lose  f 

Hengo.  Why,  a  child. 
That  must  have  died  however,  had  this  'scaped  me, 
Fever  or  famine.    I  was  bom  to  die,  sir. 

Car.  But  thus  unblown,  my  boy — 

Hengo.  I  go  the  straighter 
My  journey  to  the  gods.    Sure  I  shall  know  you 
When  you  come,  my  uncle. 

Car.  Yes,  boy. 

Hengo.  And  I  hope 
We  shall  enjoy  together  that  great  blessedness 
You  told  me  of. 

Car.  Most  certain,  child. 

Hengo.  I  grow  cold ; 
Mine  eyes  are  going. 

Car.  Lift  'em  up. 

Hengo.  Pray  for  me. 
And,  noble  uncle,  when  my  bones  are  ashes, 
Think  of  your  little  nephew.    Mercy  I 

Car.  Mercy  !     You  blessed  angels  take  him. 

Hengo.  Kiss  me  I  so^ 
Farewell  !  farewell !  [Diet. 

Car.  Farewell  the  hopes  of  Britain ! 
Thou  royal  graft,  farewell  for  ever !    Time  and 

Death, 
You've  done  your  worst. — Fortune,  now  see,  now 

proudly 
Pluck  off  thy  veil,  and  view  thy  triumph.    Look, 
Look  what  th'  hast  brought  this  land  to.  Oh  !  fair 

flower, 
How  lovely  yet  thy  ruins  show !  how  sweetly 
Ev'n  death  embraces  thee!    The  peace  of  heav*n — 
The  fellowship  of  all  good  souls  be  with  thee! 
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NO  RIYALSHIP  OR  TAINT  OP  FAITH  ADMIS- 
8IBLE  IN  LOVE. 

FROM  THE  CVtnOM  OP  THB  COUNTBY. 

ZsjcoaA  to  AiurouM. 
Should  yon  lay  by  the  least  part  of  that  love 
You've  sworn  is  mine,  your  youth  and  faith  have 
To  entertain  anoUier,  nay,  a  £iurer,  [given  me, 
And  makethecase  thus  desperate, she  must  die  also ; 
D'ye  tliink  I  would  give  way,  or  count  this  honest ! 
Be  not  deceived ;  these  eyes  should  never  see  you 

more. 
This  tongue  forget  to  name  you,  and  this  heart 
Hate  you  as  if  you  were  bom  my  full  antipathy  : 
Empire  and  more  imperious  love  alone 
Rule  and  admit  no  rivals.    The  pure  springs, 
When  they  are  courted  by  lascivious  Uind-floods, 
Their  maiden  sweetness  and  their  coolness  perish ; 
And  though  they  purge  again  to  their  first  beauty. 
The  sweetness  of  their  taste  is  clean  departed. 
I  must  have  all  or  none ;  and  am  not  worthy 
Longer  the  noble  name  of  wife,  Amoldo, 
Than  I  can  bring  a  whole  heart  pure  and  handsome. 


ARNOLDO  TEMPTED  BY  HYPOLITA. 

PROM  THE  SAME. 

Am.  Ft!  stand  off; 
And  give  me  leave  more  now  than  e'er  to  wonder 
A  building  of  so  goodly  a  proportion. 
Outwardly  all  exact,  the  frame  of  heaven, 
Should  hide  within  so  base  inhabitants. 
You  are  as  fair  as  if  the  morning  bare  you, 
Imagination  never  made  a  sweeter 

*         nt         *         *         *         *         m 

Be  excellent  in  all  as  you  are  outward  ; 
The  worthy  mistress  of  those  many  blessing 
Heav'n  hasbestow'd,  make  *em  appear  still  nobler. 
Because  they're  trusted  to  a  weaker  keeper. — 
Would  you  have  me  love  you  I 

Hyp.  Yes. 

Am.  Not  for  your  beauty  ; 
Though  I  confess  it  blows  the  first  fire  in  us ; 
Time  as  he  passes  by  puts  out  that  sparkle. 
Nor  for  your  wealth,  although  the  world  kneel  to  it, 
And  make  it  all  addition  to  a  woman  ; 
Fortune,  that  ruins  all,  make  that  his  conquest 
Be  honest  and  be  virtuous,  I'll  admire  you  ; 
At  least  be  wise  :  and,  where  you  lay  these  nets. 
Strew  over  them  a  little  modesty. 
Twill  well  become  your  cause,  and  catch  more  fools. 

Hyp.  Could  any  one,  that  loved  this  wholesome 
counsel. 
But  love  the  giver  more  ? — You  make  me  fonder. 
You  have  a  virtuous  mind — I  want  that  ornament 
Is  it  a  sin,  I  covet  to  enjoy  you  ? — 
If  you  imagine  I'm  too  free  a  lover. 
And  act  that  part  belongs  to  you,  I'm  silent. 
Mine  eyes  shall  speak,  my  blushes  parley  with  you ; 
I  will  not  touch  your  hand  but  with  a  tremble 


Fitting  a  vestal  nun  ;  not  bng  to  Idas  yoa. 
But  g^tly  as  the  air,  and  undiaeeni'd  too, 
111  steal  it  thus.    Ill  walk  your  shadow  by  yoo. 
So  still  and  silent,  that  it  shall  be  equal 
To  put  me  off  as  that 


SCENE  IN  THE  COMEDY  OF  IfONBIECR 
THOMA& 

Valentine  haTing  formed  the  noble  resolation  of  tfiifing 
up  hia  mistresi  Cellide  to  preeenre  the  life  of  hie  frieni 
Francis,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  is  supposed  to  hev 
the  following  dialogue,  unknown  to  FluMia. 

Francis.  Bless  me,  what  beams 
Flew  from  those  angel  eyes  !  Oh,  what  a  maerj, 
What  a  most  studied  torment  'tis  to  me  now 
To  be  an  honest  man  !  Dare  you  sit  by  me  ! 

Cellide,  Yes,  and  do  more  than  that  too— eom- 
fort  you ; 
I  see  you've  need. 

Fran.  You  are  a  £air  physician  ; 
You  bring  no  bitterness,  gilt  o'er,  to  gnU  iia» 
No  danger  in  your  looks :  yet  there  my  death  lies ! 

Cel.  I  would  be  sorry,  sir,  my  charity. 
And  my  good  wishes  for  your  health,  should  merit 
So  stubborn  a  construction.    Will  it  please  yoa 
To  taste  a  little  of  this  cordial  f 

lEnUr  VALwtmnm  fHi^atdj/. 
For  this  I  think  must  cure  you. 

Fr<fn.  Of  which,  lady  ! — 
Sure  she  has  found  my  grief. — Why  do  yoabloshsof 

Cel.  Doyounotunderstandf  ofthis — ^thiseordiaL 

Valentine.  Oh,  my  afflicted  heart  I  she's  gone 
for  ever^ 

Fran,  What  heaven  you  have  brought  me,  lady! 

Cel.  Do  not  wonder : 
For  'tis  not  impudence,  nor  want  of  honour. 
Makes  me  do  this  ;  but  love  to  save  your  life^  sir. 
Your  life,  too  excellent  to  lose  in  wishes — 
Love,  virtuous  love  ! 

Fran.  A  virtuous  blessing  crown  yon  ! 
Oh,  goodly  sweet !  can  there  bo  so  much  diarity, 
So  noble  a  compassion  in  that  heart, 
That's  fiU'd  up  with  another's  fair  affeetioiisl 
Can  mercy  drop  from  those  eyes  f 
Can  miracles  be  wrought  upon  a  dead  man. 
When  all  the  power  you  have,  and  perfect  object. 
Lies  in  another's  light,  and  his  deserves  it  I 

Cel.  Do  not  despair ;  nor  do  not  think  too  boldly 
I  dare  abuse  my  promise  ;  'twas  your  friend's, 
And  so  fast  tied,  I  thought  no  time  could  ruin ; 
But  so  much  has  your  danger,  and  that  spell. 
The  powerful  name  of  friend,  prevail'd  above  him, 
To  whom  I  ever  owe  obedience. 
That  here  I  am,  by  his  command,  to  curs  ye  ; 
Nay  more,  for  ever,  by  his  full  resignment ; 
And  willingly  I  ratify  it. 

Fran.  Hold,  for  heaven's  sake  ! 
Must  my  friend's  misery  make  me  a  triumph  I 
Bear  I  that  noble  name  to  be  a  traitor  1 

^  Valentine  is  supposed  to  remain  nndisoovered,  sad 
his  speeches  not  to  be  heard  by  Francis  and  CeUMeu 
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irtaous  goodness  !  keep  thyself  antaiiited  : 
lave  no  power  to  yield,  nor  he  to  render, 
:  to  take— I  am  resolved  to  die  first ! 
L  Ha!  say'st  thon  sol— Nay,  then  thou  shalt 

not  perish! 
in.  And  though  I  love  ye  above  the  light  shines 

on  me  ; 
id  the  wealth  of  kingdoms ;  free  content 
r  would  snatch  at  such  a  blessing  ofTer'd, 
at  my  pardoned  life,  by  the  law  forfeited, 
-yet,  oh,  noble  beauty  !— yet,  oh,  paradise  ! 
you  are  all  the  wonder  reveal'd  of  it) ; 
I  a  gratitude  to  be  preserved, 
rthy  gratitude,  to  one  most  worthy 
tame  and  nobleness  of  friends ! 
'.  Pray  tell  me, 

ad  never  known  that  gentleman, 
d  you  not  willingly  embrace  my  offer  f 
la.  D*you  make  a  doubt  t 
.  And  can  you  be  unwilling, 
^ing  old  and  impotent  t — ^his  aim,  too, 
l*d  at  you,  for  your  good  ;  not  constraiu'd, 
ot  of  cure  and  counsel ! — Alas !  consider  ; 
but  the  woman  with  me,  and  consider, 
himself  does,  and  I  now  dare  see  it — 

consider,  sir,  what  misery 

m.  For  virtue's  sake,  take  heed  ! 
.  What  loss  of  youth, 
everlasting  banishment  from  that 
ears  do  only  covet  to  arrive  at, 
affections,  bom  and  shot  together  ! 
living  name  can  dead  age  leave  behind  him  1 
act  of  memory,  but  fruitless  doting  1 
m.  This  cannot  be. 
'.  To  you,  unless  you  apply  it 
more  and  firmer  faith,  and  so  digest  it : 
ik  but  of  things  possible,  not  done, 
ke  to  be  ;  a  posset  cures  your  sickness, 
'et  I  know  you  grieve  this ;  and  howsoever 
rorthiness  of  friend  may  make  you  stagger 
:^  b  a  fair  thing  in  you),  yet,  my  patient, 
*ntle  patient,  I  would  fain  say  more, 
I  would  understand, 
f.  Oh  !  cruel  woman  ! 

.  Yet,  sure  your  sickness  is  not  so  forgetful, 
oa  so  willing  to  be  lost ! 
in.  Pray  stay  there  ; 

nks  you  are  not  fair  now  ;  methinks  more, 
modest  virtue,  men  delivered  of  you, 
I  but  like  shadow  to  me,  thin  and  fading  ! 
I,  Excellent  friend  ! 
m.  You  have  no  share  in  goodness  ; 
ire  belied  ;  you  are  not  Ollide, 
lodest,  the  immaculate  ! — Who  are  you  ? 

will  know What  devil,  to  do  mischief 

my  virtuous  friend,  hath  shifted  shapes 

that  unblemish'd  beauty  I 

.  Do  not  rave,  sir, 

it  the  violence  of  thoughts  distract  you  ; 

hall  enjoy  me  ;  I  am  yours  ;  I  pity, 

ose  fair  eyes,  I  do. 

m.  Oh,  double  hearted  ! 


,  Oh,  woman  !  perfect  woman  !  what  distraction 
Wasmeantto  mankind  when  thou  wastmadeadevil  1 
What  an  inviting  hell  invented  !  —Tell  me. 
And  if  you  yet  remember  what  is  goodness, 
Tell  me  by  that,  and  truth,  can  one  so  cherish'd. 
So  sainted  in  the  soul  of  him,  whose  service 
Is  almost  tum'd  to  superstition. 
Whose  every  day  endeavours  and  desires 
Offer  themselves  like  incense  on  your  altar. 
Whose  heart  holds  no  intelligence,  but  holy 
And  most  religious  with  his  love,  whose  life 
(And  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  lady  !) 
Is  drawn  out  only  for  your  ends 

Val,  Oh  !  miracle  ! 

Fran.  Whose  all  and  every  part  of  man,  (pray 
mark  me  I) 
Like  ready  pages,  wait  upon  your  pleasures, 
Whosebreath  is  but  your  bubble— can  you,  dare  you. 
Must  you,  cast  off  this  man  (though  he  were  willing. 
Though,  in  a  nobleness  to  cross  my  danger. 
His  friendship  durst  confirm  it),  without  baseness, 
Without  the  stain  of  honour  1— Shall  not  people 
Say  liberally  hereafter,  <<  There's  the  Udy 
That  lost  her  father,  friend,  herself,  her  faith  too. 
To  fawn  upon  a  stranger,"  for  aught  you  know 
As  faithless  as  yourself — ^in  love,  as  fruitless  1 

Val,  Take  her,  with  all  my  heart !— Thou  art 
so  honest. 
That  'tis  most  necessary  I  be  undone. 
Witli  all  my  soul  possess  her  ! 

Cel.  Till  this  minute 
I  scom'd  and  hated  yon,  and  came  to  cozen  you  ; 
Utter'd  those  things  might  draw  a  wonder  on  me, 
To  make  you  mad. 

Fran,  Good  heaven  I  what  is  this  woman  f 

Cel,  Nor  did  your  danger,  but  in  charity. 
Move  me  a  whit ;  nor  you  appear  unto  me 
More  than  a  common  object ;  yet  now,  truly. 
Truly,  and  nobly,  I  do  love  you  dearly, 
And  from  this  hour  you  are  the  man  I  honour  ; 
You  are  the  man,  the  excellence,  the  honesty, 
The  only  friend : — and  I  am  glad  your  sickness 
Fell  so  most  happily  at  this  time  on  you. 
To  make  this  truth  the  world's, 

Fran.  Whither  d'you  drive  me  ! 

Cel.  Back  to  your  honesty ;  make  that  good  ever ; 
Tis  like  a  strong-built  castle,  seated  high, 
That  draws  on  all  ambitions  ;  still  repair  it. 
Still  fortify  it ;  there  are  thousand  foes, 
Besides  the  tyrant  Beauty,  will  assail  it  : 
Look  to  your  centinels,  that  watch  it  hourly  ; 
Your  eyes — let  them  not  wander  ! 

Fran.  Is  this  serious. 
Or  does  she  play  still  with  me  ? 

Cel.  Keep  your  cars, 
The  two  main  ports  that  may  betray  you,  strongly 
From  light  belief  first,  then  from  flattery, 
Rspecially  where  woman  beats  the  pariey  ; 
The  body  of  your  strength,  your  noble  heart, 
From  ever  yielding  to  dishonest  ends. 
Ridged  round  about  with  virtue,  that  no  breaches. 
No  subtle  mines,  may  meet  you  ! 
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Fran.  How  like  the  sun 
Labouring  in  his  eclipse,  dark  and  prodigious, 
She  show'd  till  now  !   When,  having  won  his  way, 
How  full  of  wonder  he  breaks  out  again, 
And  sheds  his  virtuous  beams  !  Excellent  angel  ! 
(For no  less  can  that  heavenly  mind  proclaim  thee.) 
Honour  of  all  thy  sex  !  let  it  be  Uwful 
(And  like  a  pilgrim  thus  I  kneel  to  beg  it. 
Not  with  profane  lips  now,  nor  burnt  affections, 
But,  reconciled  to  faith,  with  holy  wishes,) 
To  kiss  that  virgin  hand  ! 

Cel.  Take  your  desire,  sir, 
And  in  a  nobler  way,  for  I  dare  trust  you  ; 
No  other  fruit  my  love  must  ever  yield  you, 
I  fear,  no  more ! — Yet,  your  mostconstant  memory 
(So  much  Pm  wedded  to  that  worthiness) 
Shall  ever  be  my  friend,  companion,  husband  ! 
Farewell  !  and  fairly  govern  your  affections ; 
Stand,  and  deceive  me  not! — Oh,  noble  youngman ! 
I  love  thee  with  my  soul,  but  dare  not  say  it ! 
Once  more,  farewell,  and  prosper  ! 


[FROM  **  A  KING  AND  NO  KING." 

ACT   IT.     8CBNC    IV. 


Ajuiacw,  King  of  Iberia,  reveals  to  Panthca,  his  dtter, 
the  oriminality  of  his  love  for  her. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Arbacsa  at  one  do&r,  and  GoBitus  with  Pamtbjea 
at  another. 

Gob.  Sir,  here's  the  princess. 
•  Arb.  Leave  us,  then,  alone  ; 
For  the  main  cauae  of  her  imprisonment 
Must  not  be  heard  by  any  but  herself. — 

{Exit  GoBiuAs. 
You're  welcome,  sister  ;  and  t  would  to  Heaven 
I  could  so  bid  you  by  another  name. — 
If  you  above  love  not  such  sins  as  these, 
Circle  my  heart  with  thoughts  as  cold  as  snow. 
To  quench  these  rising  flames  that  harbour  here. 

Pan.  Sir,  does  it  please  you  I  shall  speak  1 

Arb.  Please  me  t 
Ay,  more  than  all  the  art  of  music  can. 
Thy  speech  doth  please  me  :  for  it  ever  sounds 
As  thou  brought'st  joyful  unexpected  news  : 
And  yet  it  is  not  fit  thou  should'st  be  heard  ; 
I  pray  thee,  think  so. 

Pan,  Be  it  so  :  I  will. 
Am  I  the  first  that  ever  had  a  wrong 
So  far  from  being  fit  to  have  redress. 
That  *twas  unfit  to  hear  it !  I  will  back 
To  prison,  rather  than  disquiet  you, 
And  wait  till  it  be  fit. 

Arb.  No,  do  not  go  ; 
For  I  will  hear  thee  with  a  serious  thought : 
I  have  collected  all  that's  man  about  me 
Together  strongly,  and  I  am  resolved 
To  hear  thee  largely  :  but  I  do  beseech  thee. 
Do  not  come  nearer  me  ;  for  there  is 
Something  in  that,  that  will  undo  us  both.' 


Pan.  Alas,  sir,  am  I  venom  I 
Arb.  Yes,  to  me  ; 
Though,  of  thyself,  I  think  thee  to  be  in 
As  equal  a  degree  of  heat  or  eold. 
As  Nature  can  make :  yet,  as  onsooiid  men 
Convert  the  sweetest  and  the  nounehing'st 
Into  diseases,  so  shall  I.  distemper'd. 
Do  thee  :  I  pray  thee,  draw  no  nearer  to  me. 

Pan,  Sir,  this  is  tliat  I  would  :  I  am  of  iate 
Shut  from  the  world,  and  why  it  should  be  thna 
Is  all  I  wish  to  know. 

Arb,  Why,  credit  me, 
Panthea,  credit  me,  that  am  thy  brother. 
Thy  loving  brother,  that  there  is  a  eanae 
Sufficient,  yet  unfit  for  thee  to  know, 
That  might  undo  thee  everUstingly, 
Only  to  hear.    Wilt  thou  but  credit  this  ! 
By  Heaven,  'tis  true :  believe  it,  if  then  euiL 

Pan,  ChUdren  and  fools  are  very  erednUw, 
And  I  am  both,  I  think,  for  I  beliere. 
If  you  dissemble,  be  it  on  your  head  ! 
I'll  back  unto  my  prison.     Yet  methinks, 
I  might  be  kept  in  some  pUce  where  yon  are ; 
For  in  myself,  I  find,  I  know  not  what 
To  call  it,  but  it  is  a  great  desire 
To  see  you  often. 

Arb,   Fy,  you  come  in  a  step ;   what  do  you 
mean  t  * 

Dear  sister,  do  not  so  !  Alas,  Panthea, 
Where  I  am  would  you  be  !    why,  that's  the 

cause 
You  are  unprison'd,  that  you  may  not  be 
Where  I  am. 

Pan.  Then  I  must  endure  it,  sir. 
Heaven  keep  you  I 

Arb.  Nay,  you  shall  hear  the  caose  in  shaft, 
Panthea : 
And  when  thou  h^ar'st  it,  thou  wilt  blnah  for  me^ 
And  hang  thy  head  down  like  a  violet 
Full  of  the  morning's  dew.    There  is  a  waj 
To  gain  thy  freedom  ;  but  'tis  such  a  one 
As  puts  thee  in  worse  bondage,  and  I  know 
Thou  wouldst  encounter  fire,  and  make  a  proof 
Whether  the  gods  have  care  of  innocence, 
Rather  than  follow  it :  Know,  that  I  have  lost, 
The  only  difference  betwixt  man  and  beast. 
My  reason. 

Pan.  Heaven  forbid ! 

Arb.  Nay,  it  is  gone ; 
And  I  am  left  as  far  without  a  bound 
As  the  wild  ocean  that  obeys  the  winds  ; 
Each  sudden  passion  throws  me  where  it  lists, 
And  overwhelms  all  that  oppose  my  will. 
I  have  beheld  thee  with  a  lustful  eye  ; 
My  heart  is  set  on  wickedness,  to  act 
Such  sins  with  thee,  as  I  have  been  afiraid 
To  think  of.     If  thou  dar'st  consent  to  this. 
Which,  I  beseech  thee,  do  not,  thou  may'st  gain 
Thy  liberty,  and  yield  me  a  content ; 
If  not,  thy  dwelling  must  be  dark  and  close. 
Where    I    may  never    see   thee :    for   Heaven 
knows. 
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That  Uud  this  punishment  npon  my  pride, 
Thj  sight  at  some  time  will  enforce  my  madness 
To  make  a  start  e'en  to  thy  ravishing. 
Now  spit  npon  me,  and  call  all  reproaches 
Thoa  canst  devise  together,  and  at  once 
Hnrl  'em  against  me  ;  for  I  am  a  sickness 
As  killing  as  the  plague,  ready  to  seize  thee. 

Pan.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  revile  the  king  ! 
But  it  is  true,  that  I  shall  rather  choose 
To  seardi  out  death,  that  else  would  search 

out  me. 
And  in  a  grave  sleep  with  my  innocence. 
Than  welcome  such  a  sin.     It  is  my  late ; 
To  these  cross  accidents  I  was  ordain'd, 
And  must  have  patience  ;  and,  but  that  my  eyes 
Have  more  of  woman  in  'em  than  my  heart, 
I  would  not  weep.    Peace  enter  you  again  ! 

Arb.  Farewell ;  and,  good  Panthea,  pray  for  me, 
(Thj  prayezB  are  pure)  that  I  may  find  a  death, 
However  soon,  before  my  passions  grow. 
That  they  forget  what  I  desire  is  sin  ; 
For  thither  they  are  tending :  if  that  happen. 
Thai  I  shall  force  thee,  though   thou  wert  a 

virgin 
By  vow  to  Heaven,  and  shall  pull  a  heap 
Of  strange,  yet  uninvented,  sin  upon  me. 

Pom,  Sir,  I  will  pray  for  you !  yet  you  shall 
know 
It  is  a  sullen  iate  that  governs  us : 
For  I  could  wish,  as  heartily  as  you, 
I  were  no  sister  to  you  ;  I  should  then 
Embrace  your  lawful  love,  sooner  than  health. 
Arb.  Conldst  thou  affect  me  then ! 
Pam.  So  perfectly, 
Thaty  as  it  is,  I  ne'er  shall  sway  my  heart 
To  like  another. 

Arb*  Then  I  curse  my  birth  ! 
Must  thia  be  added  to  my  miseries, 
That  thou  art  willing  too  t  Is  there  no  stop 
To  our  fbll  happiness,  but  these  mere  sounds, 
Brother  and  sister  ! 

P&m.  There  is  nothing  else  : 
But  these,  alas  !  will  separate  us  more 
Than  twenty  worlds  betwixt  us. 

Arh.  I  have  fived 
I  To  conquer  men,  and  now  am  overthrown 
Only  by  words,  brother  and  sister.     Where 
Have  those  words  dwelling !  I  will  find  'em  out. 
And  ntteriy  destroy  'em ;  but  they  are 
I  Not  to  be  grasp'd  :  let  them  be  men  or  beasts, 
And  I  will  cut  'em  from  the  earth  ;  or  towns. 
And  I  will  raze  'em,  and  then  blow  'em  up  : 


Let  'em  be  seas,  and  I  will  drink  'em  off, 
And   yet   have   unquench'd  fire    left    in    my 

breast: 
Let  *em  be  anything  but  merely  voice. 

Pan.  But  'tis  not  in  the  powei'  of  any  force, 
Or  policy,  to  conquer  them. 

Arb.  Panthea, 
What  shall  we  do !  Shall  we  stand  firmly  here, 
And  gaze  our  eyes  out  t 

Pan,  'Would  I  could  do  so  ! 
But  I  shall  weep  out  mine. 

Arh,  Accursed  man. 
Thou  bought'st  thy  reason  at  too  dear  a  rate  ; 
For  thou  hast  all  thy  actions  bounded  in 
With  curious  rules,  when  every  beast  is  free  : 
What  is  there  that  acknowledges  a  kindred, 
But  wretched  man  !  Who  ever  saw  the  bull 
Fearfully  leave  the  heifer  that  he  liked. 
Because  they  had  one  dam  ! 

Pan.  Sir,  I  disturb  you 
And  myself  too  ;  'twere  better  I  were  gone. 

Arb,  I  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  I  was ; 
Stay,  we  will  love  just  as  becomes  our  births, 
No  otherwise  :  brothers  and  sisters  may 
Walk  hand  in  hand  together  ;  so  shall  we. 
Come  nearer  :  Is  there  any  hurt  in  tliis  \ 
Pan,  I  hope  not. 
Arb,  'Faith,  there  is  none  at  all : 
And  tell  me  truly  now,  is  there  not  one 
You  love  above  me  ! 
Pan.  No,  by  Heaven. 
Arb,  Why,  yet 
You  sent  unto  Tigranes,  sister. 
Pan.  True, 

But  for  another :  for  the  truth 

Arb,  No  more, 
I'll  credit  thee  ;  I  know  thou  canst  not  lie. 
Thou  art  all  truth. 

Pan.  But  is  there  nothing  else. 
That  we  may  do,  but  only  walk  t  Methinks, 
Brothers  and  sisters  lawfully  may  kiss. 

Arb,  And  so  they  may,  Panthea  ;  so  will  we  ; 
And  kiss  again  too  ;  we  were  too  scrupulous 
And  foolish,  but  we  will  be  so  no  more. 

Pan,  If  you  have  any  mercy,  let  me  go 
To  prison,  to  my  death,  to  anything  : 
I  feel  a  sin  growing  upon  my  blood, 
Worse  than  all  these,  hotter,  I  fear,  than  yours. 
Arb.  Tliat  is  impossible  :  what  should  we  do  ? 
Pan,  Fly,  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake. 
Arb,  So  we  must ;  away  ! 
Sin  grows  upon  us  more  by  this  delay. 

Exeunt  several  teat/s 


SIR   JOHN    DAVIES. 

[Bora,  IftTO.    Died,  ItM.] 


Sir  John  Davibs  wrote,  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  a  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and 
at  fifty-two,  when  he  was  a  judge  and  a  statesman, 
another  on  •*  the  art  of  dancing*.**  Well  might 
the  teacher  of  that  noble  accomplishment,  in 
Molicre's  comedy,  exclaim,  La  philotophie  est 
quelque  chose — nuiis  la  danse  ! 

Sir  John  was  the  son  of  a  practising  lawyer  at 
Tbbury,  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  expelled  from 
the  Temple  for  beating  Richard  Martinf,  who  was 
afterwards  recorder  of  London  ;  but  his  talents 
redeemed  the  disgrace.  He  was  restored  to  the 
Temple,  and  elected  to  parliament,  where,  al- 
though he  had  flattered  Queen  Elizabeth  in  his 
poetry,  he  distinguished  himself  by  supporting  the 
privileges  of  the  house,  and  by  opposing  roy^X 
monopolies.  On  the  accession  of  King  James  he 
went  to  Scotland  with  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  was 
received  by  the  new  sovereign  with  flattering 
cordiality,  as  author  of  the  poem  Nosce  Teipsttm, 


In  IreUnd  he  was  successively  nominated  solicitor 
and  attorney  general,  was  knighted*  and  dioeen 
speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commona,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Catholic  interest.  Two  worfcB  whidi 
he  published  as  the  fruits  of  his  obaerrmtioa  in 
that  kingdom,  have  attached  considerable  import- 
ance to  his  name  in  the  legal  and  political  history 
of  Ireland§ .  On  his  return  to  England  he  sat  in 
parliament  for  Newcastle-under-LynCy  and  bad 
assurances  of  being  appointed  chief  jnstiee  of 
England,  when  his  death  was  suddenly  occasioned 
by  apoplexy.  He  married,  while  in  Ireland, 
Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Audley,  by  iHiom 
he  had  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Ferdinand 
Lord  Hastings,  afterwards  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Sir  John's  widow  turned  out  an  enthosiast  and  a 
prophetess.  A  volume  of  her  ravings  was  pub- 
lished in  1649,  for  which  the  reTolntionaiy 
government  sent  her  to  the  Tower,  and  to  Beth- 
lehem Hospital. 


THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


FROM  "  KOBCK  TKIPSUM,**  OR  A   VOKM  ON   THB    IMMORTAUTV  Or  THB  80ta. 


Why  did  my  parents  send  me  to  the  schools, 
That  I  with  knowledge  might  enrich  my  mind  ? 
Since  the  desire  to  know  first  made  men  fools. 
And  did  corrupt  the  root  of  all  mankind. 


What  is  this  knowledge  but  the  sky-stoKn  fire. 
For  which  the  thieft  still  chain'd  in  ice  doth  sit ! 
And  which  the  poor  rude  satyr  did  admire. 
And  needs  would  kiss,  but  burnt  his  lips  with  it. 


In  fine,  what  is  it  but  the  flery  coach 

Which  the  youth ||  sought,  and  sought  his  death 

withal, 
Or  the  boy's  wingsf  which,  when  he  did  approach 
The  sun's  hot  beams,  did  melt  and  let  him  fall  t 

[*  This  is  not  the  caae;  the  "  Poenie  of  Dauncing" 
appeared  in  1596,  in  his  twenty -sixth  year,  and,  curious 
enough,  withadedicatury  sonnet  *•  Tohib  very  Friend,  Ma. 
Rich.  Martin."*  A  copy,  supposed  unique,  is  in  the 
Bridgewater  Library.  The  poem  was  the  work  of  fifteen 
days.— 8ee  Colubr's  Bibliographical  Catalot/ue,  p.  92. 
The  poet  wrote  his  name  DAinrs.] 

t  A  respectable  man,  to  whom  Ben  Jonson  dedicated 
his  Poetaster.  %  JE*rometheus. 

I  Phaeton.  ^Icarus. 


And  yet,  alas  !  when  all  our  lamps  are  bam'd. 
Our  bodies  wasted  and  our  spirits  speaii  ; 
When  we  have  all  the  learned  volumes  tum'd. 
Which  yield  men's  wits  both  strength  and 
ment. 

What  can  we  know,  or  what  can  we  discern. 
When  error  chokes  the  windows  of  the  mind  ! 
The  divera  forms  of  things  how  can  we  learn. 
That  have  been  ever  from  our  birth-day  blind  f 

When  reason's  lamp,  that,  like  the  sun  inaky. 
Throughout  man's  little  world  her  beams  did 

spread. 
Is  now  become  a  sparkle,  which  doth  lie 
Under  the  ashes,  half  extinct  and  dead. 

How  can  we  hope,  that  through  the  eye  and  ear^ 
This  dying  sparkle,  in  this  cloudy  space. 
Can  recollect  these  beams  of  knowledge  elear, 
Which  were  infused  in  the  first  minds  by  grace  t 

$  The  works  are  "  A  Discovery  of  the  CaosM  why 
Ireland  was  never  subdued  till  the  beginning  of  his 
Majesty's  Reign,"  and  "  Reports  of  Cases  adjndgedfn  tbe 
King's  Ck>urts  in  Ireland.** 
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ight  the  heir  whose  father  hath  in  play 
ed  a  thousand  pounda  of  ancient  rent, 
kinful  earning  of  one  groat  a  clay 
to  restore  the  patrimony  spent 

its  that  dived  most  deep'and  soar'd  most  high, 
ng  man's  powers,  have  found  his  weakness  such ; 
comes  so  slow,  and  time  so  fast  doth  fly, 
sam  so  little  and  forget  so  much. 

his  the  wisest  of  all  moral  men 
**be  knew  nought  but  that  he  did  not  know." 
\he  great  mocking  master  mock*d  not  then, 
1  be  said  *  Truth  was  buried  deep  below.' 


tders,  touch'd,  seek  their  web's  inmost  part ; 
«8,  in  storms,  back  to  their  hives  return  ; 
ood  in  danger  gathers  to  the  heart ; 
en  seek  towns  when  foes  the  country  bum  : 

(ht  can  teach  us  aught,  affliction's  looks 
ing  us  pry  into  ourselves  so  near), 
I  ua  to  know  ourselves  beyond  all  books, 
1  the  learned  schools  that  ever  were. 


ithin  lists  my  ranging  mind  hath  brought, 
now  beyond  myself  I  will  not  go  : 
If  am  centre  of  my  circling  thought : 
myself  I  study,  learn,  and  know. 

w  my  body's  of  so  frail  a  kind, 
rce  without,  fevers  within  can  kill  ; 
w  the  heavenly  nature  of  my  mind, 
tis  corrupted  both  in  wit  and  will. 

w  my  soul  hath  power  to  know  all  things, 
(  she  blind  and  ignorant  in  all ; 
w  I'm  one  of  nature's  Httle  kings, 
)  the  least  and  vilest  things  am  thrall. 

w  my  life's  a  pain,  and  but  a  span  ; 
w  my  sense  is  mock'd  in  every  thing : 
to  conclude,  I  know  myself  a  man, 
h  is  a  proud  and  yet  a  wretched  thing. 


sek  to  know  the  moving  of  each  sphere, 
lie  strange  cause  of  th'  ebbs  and  floods  of  Nile ; 
f  that  clock  within  our  breasts  we  bear, 
nbtlc  motions  we  forget  the  while. 

lis  few  know  themselves;  for  merchants  broke 
their  estate  with  discontent  and  pain  ; 
teas  are  troubled,  when  they  do  revoke 
flowing  waves  into  themselves  again. 

while  the  face  of  outward  things  we  find 
tDg  and  fiur,  agreeable  and  sweet, 
;  things  transport  and  carry  out  the  mind, 
with  herself  the  mind  can  never  meet. 


Yet  if  afilictiou  once  her  wars  begin. 
And  threat  the  feebler  sense  with  sword  and  fire. 
The  mind  contracts  herself  and  shrinketh  in. 
And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire. 


THAT  THE  SOUL  IS  MORE  THAN  A  PERFECTION 
OR  REFLEXION   OF  THE  8EN8B. 

Are  they  not  senseless,  then,  that  think  the  soul 
Nought  but  a  fine  perfection  of  the  s^pse, 
Or  of  the  forms  wMch  fimcy  doth  enrol, 
A  quick  resulting  and  a  consequence  1 

What  is  it,  then,  tliat  doth  the  sense  accuse 
Both  of  &lse  jud^ents  and  fond  appetites  1 
What  makes  us  do  what  sense  doth  most  refuse. 
Which  oft  in  torment  of  the  sense  delights ! 


Could  any  powers  of  sense  the  Roman  move. 
To  bum  his  own  right  hand  with  courage  stout ! 
Could  sense  make  Marius  sit  unbound,  and  prove 
The  cruel  lancing  of  the  knotty  gout  t 


Sense  outsides  knows — the  soul  through  all  things 

Sense,  circumstance;  she  doth  the  substance  view: 
Sense  sees  the  bark,  but  she  the  life  of  trees  ; 
Sense  hears  the  sounds,  but  she  the  concord  true. 


Then  is  the  soul  a  nature  which  contains 
The  power  of  sense  within  a  greater  power. 
Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  sense's  pains. 
But  sits  and  rules  within  her  private  bower. 


THAT  THE  SOUL  18  MORE  THAN  THE  TEMPER- 
ATURE OP  THE  HUMOURS  OF  THE  BODY. 

If  she  doth,  then,  the  subtle  sense  excel. 
How  gross  are  they  that  drown  her  in  the  blood, 
Or  in  the  body's  humours  temper'd  well  t 
As  if  in  them  such  high  perfection  stood. 

As  if  most  skill  in  that  musician  were. 

Which  had  the  best,  and  best  tuned,  instmment ; 

As  if  the  pencil  neat,  and  colours  clear. 

Had  power  to  make  the  painter  excellent. 

Why  doth  not  beauty,  then,  reflne  the  wit, 
And  good  complexion  rectify  the  will! 
Why  doth  not  health  bring  wisdom  still  with  it  t 
Why  doth  nqt  sickness  miU&e  men  brutish  still  f 

Who  can  in  memory,  or  wit,  or  will, 
Or  air,  or  fire,  or  earth,  pr  water,  find  ; 
What  alchymist  can  draw,  with  all  his  skill. 
The  quintessences  of  these  from  out  the  mind  ! 
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If  th'  elements,  which  have  nor  life  nor  sense, 
Can  breed  in  us  so  great  a  power  as  this, 
Why  give  they  not  themselves  like  excellence, 
Or  other  things  wherein  their  mixture  is ! 

If  she  were  but  the  body's  quality, 
Then  we  should  be  with  it  sick,  maim'd,  and  blind; 
But  we  perceive,  where  these  privations  be, 
An  healthy,  perfect,  and  sharp-sighted  mind. 


IN  WHAT  MANNER   THE  SOUL   IS  UNITED  TO 
THE   BODY. 

But  how  shall  we  this  union  well  express  t 
Nought  ties  the  soul,  her  subtlety  is  such. 
She  moves  the  body  which  she  doth  possess, 
Yet  no  part  toucheth  but  by  virtue's  touch. 

Then  dwells  she  not  therein  as  in  a  tent. 
Nor  as  a  pilot  in  his  ship  doth  sit, 
Nor  as  the  spider  in  his  web  is  pent. 
Nor  as  the  wax  retains  the  print  in  it. 

Nor  as  a  vessel  water  doth  contain, 

Nor  as  one  liquor  in  another  shed. 

Nor  as  the  heat  doth  in  the  fire  remain. 

Nor  as  the  voice  throughout  the  air  is  spread  ; 

But  as  the  fair  and  cheerful  morning  light 
Doth  here  and  there  her  silver  beams  impart. 
And  in  an  instant  doth  herself  unite 
To  the  transparent  air,  in  all  and  every  part. 


I 


So  doth  the  piercing  soul  the  body  fill. 
Being  all  in  all,  and  all  in  part  diffused  ; 
Indivisible,  incorruptible  still. 
Not  forced,  encounter' d,  troubled,  nor  confused. 

And  as  the  sun  above  the  light  doth  bring, 
Though  we  behold  it  in  the  air  below, 
So  from  the  Eternal  light  the  soul  doth  spring, 
Though  in  the  body  she  her  powers  do  show. 


REASONS  FOR  THE  SOUL'S  IMMORTALITY. 

Again,  how  can  she  but  immortal  be, 
When,  with  the  motions  of  both  will  and  wit, 
She  still  aspircth  to  eternity. 
And  never  rests  till  she  attain  to  it  ? 


All  moving  things  to  other  things  do  move 
Of  the  same  kind,  which  showB  their  nature  sodi; 
So  earth  falls  down,  and  fire  doth  mount  above, 
Till  both  their  proper  demeotB  do  toodL 

And  as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea  to  fill  her  empty  veins. 
From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth. 
And  runs  a  lymph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  had 
From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  iflsoe  make ; 
She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  eveiy  hand, 
Her  flowery  banks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

Yet  nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  canry. 
As  that  her  course  doth  make  no  final  stay, 
Till  she  herself  unto  the  sea  doth  marry, 
Within  whose  wat'ry  bosom  first  she  lay. 

E'en  so  the  soul,  which,  in  this  eartfa!^  mouldy 
The  spirit  of  God  doth  secretly  infose. 
Because  at  first  she  doth  the  earth  belM^ 
And  only  this  material  world  she  views. 

At  first  her  mother  earth  she  holdeth  dear, 
Aud  doth  embrace  the  world  and  woiidly  things ; 
She  flies  close  by  the  ground,  and  hovers  here. 
And  mounts  not  up  with  her  celestial  wings : 

Yet  under  heaven  she  cannot  light  on  an^it 
That  with  her  heavenly  nature  doth  agree  ; 
She  cannot  rest,  she  cannot  fix  her  thou^ty 
She  cannot  in  this  world  contented  be. 

For  who  did  ever  yet,  in  honour,  wealth. 
Or  pleasure  of  the  sense,  contentment  find  I 
Who  ever  ceased  to  wish,  when  he  had  health. 
Or,  having  wisdom,  was  not  vex'd  in  mind  ! 

Then,  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fiUl, 
Which   seem   sweet  flowers,  with  lustre  firash 

and  gay. 
She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all,  • 

But,  pleased  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar  away.    ! 

So,  when  the  soul  finds  here  no  true  content,  > 

And,  like  Noah*8  dove,  can  no  sure  footing  take^  : 

She  doth  return  from  whence  she  first  was  sent,  | 

And  flies  to  him  that  first  her  wings  did  make.  j 


I  Doubtless,  all  souls  have  a  surviving  thought. 
Therefore  of  death  we  think  with  quiet  mind ; 
I  But  if  wc  think  of  being  turned  to  nought, 
i  A  trembling  horror  in  our  souls  we  find. 


I 


THOMAS    GOFFE. 

[Bora,  lOM.    Died,  1M70 


This  writer  left  four  or  five  dramatic  pieces,  of 
very  ordinaiy  merit  He  was  bred  at  Christ's 
Church,  Oxford.  He  held  the  living  of  East 
Clandon  in  Surrey,  but  unfortunately  succeeded 
not  only  to  the  living,  but  to  the  widow  of  his 


predecessor,  who,  being  a  Xantippe,  contributed, 
according  to  Langbaine,  to  shorten  his  days  by 
the  "  violence  tf  her  provoking  tongue"  He  had 
the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  some 
of  his  sermons  appeared  in  print. 


SCENE  FROM  OOFFE'S  TRAGEDY  OF  "  AMURATH,  OR  THE  COURAGEOUS  TURK." 


Alajmm,   hoaband  to  'the  daughter  of  Amurath,  haring 
rebelled  against  his  father-in-law,  is  brought  captive 


Emter  at  one  door,  Amurath  with  Attendants;  at  the 
othtr  door,  ALADiHf  his  Wife,  two  Children,  in  white 
—thejf  kneel  to  Amurath. 

Awmr,  Our  hate  must  not  part  thus.     I'll  teU 
thee,  prince. 
That  thou  hast  kindled  iGtna  in  our  breast ! 
And  such  a  flame  is  quench'd  with  nought  but 

blood— 
His  blood  whose  hasty  and  rebellious  blast 
Gave  life  unto  the  fire  !     •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Almd,  Why  then,  I'll,  like  the  Rbmau  Pompey, 
hide 
My  djring  sight,  scorning  imperious  looks 
Should  grace  so  base  a  stroke  with  sad  asp^t. 
Thus  will  I  muffle  up,  and  choke  my  groans. 
Lest  a  grieved  tear  should  quite  put  out  the  name 
Of  lasting  eourage  in  Carmania's  fame  ! 

Atmur.  What,  still   stiff-neck'd!     Is  this  the 
trace  you  beg ! 
Sprinkled  before  thy  face,  those  rebel  brats 
Shall  have  their  brains — and  -their  dissected  limbs 
Hori'd  for  a  prey  to  kites  !— for,  lords,  'tis  fit 
i  No  spark  of  such  a  mountain-threatening  fire 
'  Be  left  as  unextinct,  lest  it  devour, 
I  And  prove  more  hot  unto  the  Turkish  Empery 
Than  the  Promethean  blaze  did  trouble  Jove  ! — 
First  sacrifice  those  brats  ! 

Alad.  W\fe.  Dear  father,  let  thy  fury  rush  on  me! 
Within  these  entrails  sheath  thine  insate  sword  ! 
And  let  this  ominous  and  too  fruitful  womb 
fie  torn  in  sunder  !  for  from  thence  those  babes 
Took  all  their  crimes  ;   error  (hath)  made  them 

guilty— 
Tvas  nature's  fault,  not  theirs.     0  if  affection 
Cui  work  then  ! — now  show  a  true  father's  love : 
If  not,  appease  those  murdering  thoughts  with  me; 
For  as  Jocasta  pleaded  with  her  sons 
Fur  their  dear  father,  so  to  a  father  I 
Fur  my  dear  babes  and  husband — husband  ! — 

father  ! — 
^liich  shall  I  first  embrace  !    Victoapus  father  ! 


Be  blunt  those  now  sharp  thoughts ;  lay  down 

those  threats ; 
Unclasp  that  impious  helmet ;  fix  to  earth 
That  monumental  spear — look  on  thy  child 
With  pardoning  looks,  not  with  a  warrior's  eye. 
Else  shall  my  breast  cover  my  husband's  breast, 
And  serve  as  buckler  to  receive  thy  wounds — 
Why  dost  thou  doubt ! — fear'st  thou  thy  daughter's 
faith  t 
Amur.  I  fear ;  for  after  daughter's  perjury. 
All  laws  of  nature  shall  distasteful  be, 
Nor  will  I  trust  thy  children  or  thyself. 
Alad.  Wife.  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

0  let  me  kiss,  kind  father  !  first  the  earth 

On  which  you  tread,  then  kiss  mine  husband's  cheek. 
Great  king,  embrace  those  babes— you  are  the  stock 

On  which  these  grafts  were  planted 

Amur.  True ;  and  when  sprouts  do  rob  the  tree 
of  sap. 
They  must  be  pruned. 

AladL    Wife.   Dear  father!  leave  such   harsh 
similitudes. 
By  my  deceased  mother,  to  whose  womb 

1  was  a  ten  months'  burthen — by  yourself, 
To  whom  I  was  a  pleasing  infant  once, 
Pity  my  husband  and  these  tender  infants  I 

Amur.Ye% ;  to  have  them  collect  a  manly  strength. 
And  their  first  lesson  that  their  dad  shall  teach  them, 
Shall  be  to  read  my  misery. 

Alad.  Stern  conqueror  !  but  that  tliy  daughter 
shows 
There  once  dwelt  good  in  tliat  obdurate  breast, 
I  would  not  spend  a  tear  to  soften  thee. 
Thou  see'st  my  countries  turn'd  into  a  grave  ! 
My  cities  scare  the  sun  with  fiercer  flames. 
Which  turn  them  into  ashes  ! — all  myself 
So  sleckt  and  carved,  that  my  amazed  blood 
Knows  not  through  which  wound  first  to  take  its 

way  ! 
If  not  on  me,  have  mercy  oti  my  babes. 
Which  with  thy  mercy  thou  may'st  turn  to  love. 

Amur.  No,  Sir,  we  must  root  out  malicious  seed; 
Nothing  sprouts  faster  than  an  envious  weed. 
We  see  a  little  bullock  'mongst  an  herd. 
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Whose  horns  are  yet  scarce  crept  from  out  hisfront, 
Grows  on  a  sudden  tall,  and  in  the  fields 
Frolics  so  much,  he  makes  his  father  yield. 
A  little  twig  left  budding  on  an  elm, 
Ungratefully  bars  his  mother's  sight  firom  heaven — 
I  love  not  future  Aladins. 

Alad.  Wife.  •  •  • 

Alas,  these  infants  ! — ^these  weak-sinew'd  hands 
Can  be  no  terror  to  these  Hector's  arms. 
Beg,  infants — beg,  and  teach  these  tender  joints 
To  ask  for  mercy — learn  your  lisping  tongues 
To  give  duo  accent  to  each  syllable  ; 
Nothing  that  fortune  urgeth  to  is  base. 
Put  from  your  thoughts  all  memory  of  descent ; 
Forget  the  princely  titles  of  your  father. 
If  your  own  misery  you  can  feel, 


how  my  ! 


Thus  learn  of  me  to  weep — of  me  to  kneel. 

•  •  •  •  • 

\tt  Child,  Good  grandare,  see- 
father  cries ! 
Wife.  Good  father,  hear— hear  howtfay  dangfater 
prays. 
Thou  that  know'st  how  to  nae  stem  wBRkxr's  wnuM, 
Learn  how  to  use  mild  warrior's  pity  toa 

•  •  •  •  • 

Amur,  Rise,  my  dear  child  !  as  marble 
rain, 
So  I  at  these  obedient  showers  meh. 
Thus  I  do  raise  thy  husband — thus  thy  faabes^ 
Freely  admitting  you  to  former  state. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Be  thou  our  son  and  friend. 


SIR    FULKE    GREVILLE, 


[Bon,  1«94.    Died, 


Who  ordered  this  inscription  for  his  own  grave  : 
**  Servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  King 
James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney  ;"  was 
created  knight  of  the  bath  at  James's  coronation. 


afterwards  appointed  sub-treasurer,  dumeeUorof 
the  exchequer,  and  made  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Brooke,  m  1621.  He  died  by  the  itib  of 
a  revengeful  servant,  in  1628. 


STANZAS  FROM  HIS  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN    LEARNING. 


KNOWLEDGE. 
A  CLIMBING  height  it  is,  without  a  head, 
Depth  without  bottom,  ^-ay  without  an  end  ; 
A  circle  with  no  line  environed. 
Not  comprehended,  all  it  comprehends  ; 
Worth  infinite,  yet  satisfies  no  mind 
Till  it  that  infinite  of  the  God-head  find. 
For  our  defects  in  nature  who  sees  not  f 
We  enter  first,  things  present  not  conceiving. 
Not  knowing  future,  wliat  is  past  forgot; 
All  other  creatures  instant  power  receiving 
To  help  themselves  :  man  only  bringeth  sense 
To  feel  and  wail  his  native  impotence* 

IMAGINATION. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Knowledge's  next  organ  is  imagination, 

A  glass  wherein  the  object  of  our  sense 
Ought  to  respect  true  height  or  declination. 
For  understanding's  clear  intelligence  ; 
But  this  power  also  hath  her  variation 
Fixed  in  some,  in  some  with  difference — 
In  all  so  shadow'd  with  self-application, 
As  makes  her  pictures  still  too  foul  or  fair. 
Not  like  the  life  in  lineament  or  air. 

•  •  •  •  • 

REASON. 
The  last  chief  oracle  of  what  man  knows 
Is  understanding,  which,  though  it  contain 


Some  ruinous  notions  which  our  nature  shows 
Of  general  truths,  yet  they  have  such  a  stain 
From  our  corruption,  as  all  light  they  lose  ; 
Save  to  convince  of  ignorance  or  sin. 
Which,  where  they  reign,  let  no  perfection  in. 


Nor  in  a  right  line  can  her  eyes  ascend. 
To  view  the  things  that  immaterial  are  ; 
For  as  the  sun  doth,  while  his  beams  descend, 
Lighten  the  earth  but  shadow  every  star, 
So  reason,  stooping  to  attend  the  sense, 
Darkens  the  spirit's  clear  intelligence. 


INSUFFICTENCY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
Then  what  is  our  high-praised  philosophy, 
But  books  of  poesy  in  prose  compiled. 
Far  more  delightful  than  they  fruitful  be. 
Witty  appearance,  guile  that  is  beguiled  ; 
Corrupting  minds  much  rather  than  directing, 
Th'  allay  of  duty,  and  our  pride's  erecting. 

For,  as  among  physicians,  what  they  call 
Word  magic,  never  helpeth  the  disease 
Which  drugs  and  diet  ought  to  deal  withal. 
And  by  their  real  working  give  us  ease ; 
So  these  word-sellers  have  no  power  to  core 
The  passi^ps  which  corrupted  lives  endure. 


SIR  JOHN  BEAUMONT. 
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SONNET 
raoM  uaa>  brook  c*^  casuca. 

MiRU5,  they  bbj,  an  English  prophet  born. 
When  he  was  young,  and  goTem'd  by  hb  mother, 
Took  great  delight  to  laugh  such  fools  to  soom, 
'As  thought  by  nature  we  might  know  a  brother. 

His  mother  chid  hun  oft,  till  on  a  day 
They  stood  and  saw  a  corpse  to  burial  carried  : 
The  &ther  tears  his  beard,  doth  weep  and  pray, 
The  mother  was  the  woman  he  had  married. 


Merlin  laughs  out  aloud,  instead  of  crying  ; 
His  mother  chides  him  for  that  childish  fashion, 
Says  men  must  mourn  the  dead,  themselves  are 

dying; 
Good  manners  doth  make  answer  unto  passion. 

The  child   (for  children  see  what  should   be 
Replies  unto  his  mother  by  and  by  :         [hidden) 
Mother,  if  you  did  know,  and  were  forbidden. 
Yet  you  would  laugh  as  heartily  as  I. 

This  man  no  part  hath  in  the  child  he  sorrows. 
His  father  was  the  monk,  that  sings  before  him  : 
See  then  how  nature  of  adoption  borrows, 
Truth  covets  in  me  that  I  should  restore  him. 


SIR    JOHN    BEAUMONT. 


[Bora,  IfiM.    DM,  IMS.] 


Sir  Johm  Bxaumostt,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
dnmatie  poet,  was  bom  at  Grace  Dieu,  the  seat 
of  the  funfly  in  Leicestershire.  He  studied  at 
(hdord,  and  at  the  inns  of  court ;  but,  forsaking 
die  law,  married  and  retired  to  his  native  seat. 
Two  years  before  his  death  he  was  knighted  by 
Chariee  the  first 

He  wrote  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  poem,  of 


which  no  copy  is  known  to  be  extant ;  Bosworth 
Field  ;  and  a  variety  of  small  original  and  trans- 
lated pieces.  Bosworth  Field  may  be  compared 
with  Addison's  Campaign,  without  a  high  compli- 
ment to  either.  Sir  John  has  no  fancy,  but  there 
is  force  and  dignity  in  some  of  his  passages  ;  and 
he  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  earliest  polishers 
of  what  is  called  the  heroic  couplet*. 


RICHARD   BEFORE   THE   BATTLE   OF   BOSWORTH. 


Tri  duke's  stout  presence,  and  courageous  looks, 
Were  to  the  king  as  falls  of  sliding  brooks  ; 
Which  bring  a  gentle  and  delightful  rest 
To  weary  eyes,  with  grievous  care  opprest. 
He  bids  that  Norfolk,  and  his  hopeful  son. 
Whose  rising  fune  in  arms  this  day  begun. 
Should  lead  the  vanguard — for  so  great  command 
He  dares  not  imst  in  any  other  hand — 
The  rest  he  io  his  own  advice  refers. 
And  as  the  wgini  in  that  body  stirs. 
Then,  potting  on  his  crown,  a  fatal  sign  ! 
So  offer'd  beasts  near  death  in  garlands  shine — 
He  rides  about  the  ranks,  and  strives  t'  inspire 
Each  breast  with  part  of  his  unwearied  fire. 
•  •    «  My  fellow  soldiers  !  though  your 

swords     * 
Are  sharp,  and  need  not  whetting  by  my  words. 
Yet  call  to  mind  the  many  glorious  days 
In  wUdi  we  treasured  up  immortal  praise. 
If,  when  I  served,  I  ever  fled  from  foe. 
Fly  ye  from  mine,   let  me  be  punish'd  so  ! 
Bat  if  my  fiither,  when  at  first  ho  tried 
How  all  his  sons  could  shining  blades  abide, 
Found  me  an  eagle  whose  undazzled  eyes 
Ai&Qiit  the  beams  that  from  the  steel  arise. 


And  if  I  now  in  action  teach  the  same,      [name. 
Know  then,  ye  have  but  changed  your  general's 
Be  still  yourselves  !    Ye  fight  against  the  dross 
Of  those  who  oft  have  run  from  you  with  loss. 
How  many  Somersets  (dissension's  brands) 
Have  felt  the  force  of  our  revengeful  hands  ? — 
From  whom  this  youth,  as  from  a  princely  flood, 
Derives  his  best,  but  not  untainted  blood — 
Have" our  assaults  made  Lancaster  to  droop  I 
And  shall  this  Welshman,  with  his  ragged  troop. 
Subdue  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  line. 
That  only  Merlin  may  be  thought  divine  I — 
See  what  a  guide  these  fugitives  have  chose  ! 
Who,  bred  among  the  French,  our  ancient  foes. 
Forgets  the  English  Unguago  and  the  ground, 
And  knows  not  what  our  drums  and  trumpets 
sound  r 

[♦  "  The  oommcndation  of  Improving  the  rhythm  of 
the  couplet  is  due  also  to  Sir  John  Beaumont,  author  of  a 
short  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  In  other 
respects  it  has  no  preU-nsions  to  a  high  rank.**— ILaixam's 
Lit  Hut.,  vol.  iU.  p.  499. 

The  poem,  though  a  posthumous  publication,  was  not 
without  its  prefatory  commendations : 

This  book  will  live ;  it  hath  a  genius;  this 

Above  his  reader,  or  his  pralscr,  is.— Bkn  Jonson.] 
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Michael  Dratton  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
AtheiBton,  in  Warwickshire.  His  family  was 
ancient,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  his  parents 
were  opulent,  for  he  was  educated  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Grodfrey  Grodere.  In  his  child- 
hood, which  displayed  remarkable  profideney, 
he  was  anxious  to  know  what  strange  kind  of 
beings  poets  were,  and  on  his  coming  to  college 
he  importuned  his  tutor,  if  possible,  to  make 
him  a  poet  father  from  this  ambition,  or  from 
necessity,  he  seems  to  have  adopted  no  profes- 
sion, and  to  have  generally  owed  his  subsistence 
to  the  munificence  of  friends.  An  allusion  which 
he  makes,  in  the  poem  of  ^  Moses's  Birth  and 
Miracles,"  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  has  been  continually  alleged  as  a 
ground  for  supposing  that  he  witnessed  that 
spectacle  in  a  military  capacity  ;  but  the  lines,  in 
fact,  are  far  from  proving  that  he  witnessed  it  at 
all.  On  the  accession  of  King  James  the  First, 
he  paid  his  court  to  the  new  sovereign,  with  all 
that  a  poet  could  offer,  his  congratulatory  verses. 
James,  however,  received  him  but  coldly,  and 
though  he  was  patronised  by  Lord  Buckhurst 
and  the  Elarl  of  Dorset  *,  he  obtained  no  situation 
of  independence,  but  continued  to  publish  his 
voluminous  poetry  amidst  severe  irritations  with 
his  booksellers  f.  Popular  as  Drayton  once  was 
in  comparison  of  the  present  neglect  of  him,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  his  works  were  ever  so 
profitable  as  to  allow  the  bookseller  much  room 
for  peculation.  He  was  known  as  a  poet  many 
years  before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His 
Poly-olbion,  which  the  learned  Selden  honoured 
with  notes,  did  not  appear  till  1613.  In  1626  we 
find  him  styled  poet  laureate;  but  the  title  at  that 
time  was  often  a  mere  compliment,  and  implied 
neither  royal  appointment  nor  butt  of  canary. 
The  Countess  of  Bedford  supported  him  for  many 
years.  At  the  close  of  bis  life  we  find  him  in 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  to  whose  mag- 
nanimous countess  the  Aubrey  MSS.  ascribe  the 
poet's  monument  over  his  grave  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  I 

The  language  of  Drayton  is  free  and  perspi- 
cuous. With  less  depth  of  feeling  than  that 
which  occasionally  bursts  from  Cowley,  he  is  a 
less  excruciating  hunter  of  conceits,  and  in  har- 
mony of  expression  is  quite  a  contrast  to  Donne. 
A  tinge  of  grace  and  romance  pervades  much 
of  his  poetry  :    and  even  his  pastorals,  which 

[♦  Lord  Buckhurst  and  the  Earl  of  Doraet,— the  poet 
I     and  lord  high  treasurer, — are  one  and  the  same  person.] 
j         [t  He  received  a  yearly  pension  of  ten  pounds  from   ■ 
Friniv  Ilonry,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Poly-olbion.]        ] 


exhibit  the  most  fintastie  yiews  of  nature,  sparkle 
with  elegant  unagery.  The  Nymphidia  is  in  his 
happiest  characteristic  manner  of  ury  and  Bpor- 
tire  pageantry.  In  some  historie  dMtehes  of 
the  Barons'  Wars  he  reaches  a  manner  beyond 
himself — the  pictures  of  Mortiiner  and  iIib 
Queen,  and  of  Edward's  entrance  to  the  eailla. 
are  splendid  and  spirited.  In  his  Poly-olbion^  or 
description  of  Great  Britaui,  he  has  treated  the 
subject  with  such  topographical  and  minote 
detail  as  to  chain  his  poetry  to  the  map  ;  and  be 
has  unfortunately  chosen  a  form  of  verae  wliidiy 
though  agreeable  when  interspersed  with  other 
measures,  is  fatiguing  in  long  comtinnanee  by 
itself:  still  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  poem 
without  admiring  the  ridmeas  of  hia  local  aao- 
dations,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  fiiba- 
lous  allusions  which  he  scatters  aimmd  bim. 
Such  indeed  is  the  profusion  of  romantie  recol- 
lections in  the  Poly-olbion,  that  a  poet  of  tfrte 
and  selection  might  there  find  subjects  of  Iiappy 
description,  to  which  the  author  who  suggested 
them  had  not  the  power  of  doing  justice  ;  for 
Drayton  started  so  many  remembrances,  that  be 
lost  his  inspiration  in  the  effort  of  memory.  In 
the  Barons'  Wars,  excepting  the  passages  already 
noticed,  where  the 

Purpureui  lali  qui  tpUndait  unus  et  aiter, 
Astuitur  pannui, 

we  unhappily  exchange  only  the  geographer  lor 
the  chronicler.  On  a  general  survey,  the  mam 
of  his  poetry  has  no  strength  or  sustaining  ^irit 
adequate  to  its  bulk.  There  is  a  perpetual  play 
of  fancy  on  its  surface  ;  but  the  impulses  ii 
passion,  and  the  guidance  of  judgment,  give  it 
no  strong  movements  nor  consistent  course.  In 
scenery  or  in  histor}'  he  cannot  command  sdeeied 
views,  but  meets  them  by  chance  as  he  travels 
over  the  track  of  detail.  His  great  sobjeets 
have  no  interesting  centre,  no  shade  for 
teresting  things.  Not  to  speak  of  his  dull 
his  description  is  generally  lost  in  a  flutter  of 
whimsical  touches.  His  muse  had  certainly  no 
strength  for  extensive  flights,  though  she  sports  in 
happy  moments  on  a  brilliant  and  graceful  wing*. 

I*"  Drayton's  Poly-olblon  is  a  poem  of  about  30.0QO  lines 
in  length,  written  in  Alexandrine  couplets,  a  meaaore, 
from  its  monotony,  and  perhaps  from  ita  ftcquency  in 
dofcgrcl  ballads,  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  ear.  It  con- 
tains a  topographical  dowription  of  England,  illustrated 
with  a  prodigality  of  historical  and  legendary  erudition. 
Such  a  poem  is  eiiMcntially  designed  to  insCruot.  and 
Rpeaks  to  the  understanding  more  than  to  tlie  fancy. 
The  powers  displayed  in  it  are.  however,  of  a  high  oast 
Yet  perhaps  no  English  poem,  known  as  well  by  name, 
is  so  little  known  beyond  its  name."— IIau.am.  LiLHitt., 
vol.  iiL  p.  405^7. 
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MORTIMER,  BARL  OP  MARCH,  AND  THE  QUEEN,  SURPRISED  BY  EDWARD  HI. 
IN  NOTTINGHAM  CASTLE. 

nOU  **TIU  BAIOM8'   WASft,**     BOOK   TL 


IN  the  easUe  hath  the  queen  devised 
imher  with  choice  rarities  so  fraught, 
the  same  she  had  imparadised 
St  what  man  hy  industry  hath  sought ; 
«  with  the  curious  pencil  was  comprised 
could  with  colours  by  the  art  be  wrought, 
the  most  sure  place  of  the  castle  there, 
lich  she  had  named  the  Tower  of  Mortimer. 

'bal  form  with  pillars  small  composed, 

b  to  the  top  like  parallels  do  bear, 

ng  the  compass  where  they  were  inclosed, 

sning  the  £iUr  roof  like  the  hemisphere, 

loae  partitions  by  the  lines  disposed, 

e  dear  northern  asterisms  were 

thebr  corporeal  shapes  with  stars  inchased, 

by  th'  old  poets  they  in  heaven  were  placed. 

;  which  lodgings,  towards  the  upper  face, 
fine  bordure  circularly  led, 
nal  'twixt  the  high'st  point  and  the  base, 
IS  a  xone  the  waist  ingirdled, 
ends  the  sight  a  breathing,  or  a  space, 
t  things  near  view  and  those  far  over  head, 
ler  the  which  the  painter's  curious  skill 
ively  forms  the  goodly  room  did  fill. 

Phoebus  clipping  Hyacintlius  stood, 

e  life's  last  drops  his  snowy  breast  iml^e, 

ne's  tears  mixed  with  the  other's  blood, 

should 't  be  blood  or  tears  no  sight  could 

iew, 

x'd  together  in  a  little  flood  ; 

ere  and  there  they  sev'rally  withdrew, 

i  pretty  wood-nymphs  chafing  him  with  balm, 

bring  the  sweet  boy  from  his  deadly  qualm. 

the  god's  lyre,  his  quiver,  and  his  bow, 
>lden  mantle  cast  upon  the  ground, 
;>re88  whose  grief  Art  ev'n  her  best  did  show, 
edge  so  shadow'd  still  seem'd  to  rebound, 
mterfeit  the  vigour  of  the  blow, 
11  to  give  new  anguish  to  the  wound  ; 
purple  flower  sprung  from  the  blood  that  run, 
i  op'neth  since  and  cloeetli  with  the  sun. 

lich  the  heifer  lo,  Jovc's  fair  rape, 
^  her  new-ta'en  figure  in  a  brook, 
ater  shadowM  to  observe  the  shape 
same  form  that  she  on  it  doth  look, 
iningly  to  cloud  the  wanton  'scape, 
pazing  eyes  the  portraiture  mistook, 
perspective  devised  beholding  now, 
I  way  a  maiden,  that  way 't  seem'd  a  cow. 


Swift  Mercnzy,  like  to  a  shepherd's  boy, 
Sporting  with  Hebe  by  a  fountain  brim. 
With  many  a  sweet  glance,  many  an  am'rous  toy, 
He  sprinkling  drops  at  her,  and  she  at  him ; 
Wherein  the  painter  so  explain'd  theur  joy, 
As  though  his  skill  the  perfect  life  could  limn. 
Upon  whose  brows  the  water  hung  so  clear. 
As  through  the  dropsthe  fair  skin  might  appear. 

And  ciffy  Cynthus  with  a  thousand  birds, 
Whose  freckled  plumes  adorn  his  bushy  crown. 
Under  whose  shadow  graze  the  straggling  herds, 
Out  of  whose  top  the  fresh  springs  tremblkig  down. 
Dropping  like  fine  pearl  through  his  shaggy  beards. 
With  moss  and  climbing  ivy  over-grown  ; 
The  rock  so  lively  done  in  every  part. 
As  Nature  could  be  patterned  by  "Art 

The  naked  nymphs,  some  up  and  down  descending, 
Small  scatt'ring  flowers  at  one  another  flung. 
With  nimble  turns  their  limber  bodies  bending, 
Cropping  the  blooming  branches  lately  sprung, 
(Upon  the  briars  their  colour'd  mantles  rending) 
Which  on  the  rocks  grew  here  and  there  among  ; 
Some  comb  their  hair,  some  making  garlands  by. 
As  with  delight  might  satisfy  the  eye. 

There  comes  proud  Phaeton  tumbling  through  the 

clouds. 
Cast  by  his  palfreys  that  their  reins  had  broke. 
And  setting  fire  upon  the  welked  shrouds, 
Now  through  the  heaven  runmaddingfrom  the  yoke. 
The  elements  together  thrust  in  crowds. 
Both  land  and  sea  hid  in  a  reeking  smoke  ; 

Drawn  with  such  life,  as  somd  did  much  desire 
•   To  warm  themselves,  some  frighted  with  the  fire. 

The  river  Po,  that  him  receiving  bum'd. 
His  seven  sisters  standing  in  degrees, 
Trees  into  women  seeming  to  be  tum'd. 
As  the  gods  tum'd  the  women  into  trees. 
Both  which  at  once  so  mutually  that  moum'd. 
Drops  from  their  boughs,  or  tears  fell  frt>m  their 

The  fire  seem'd  to  be  water,  water  flame,     [eyes ; 

Such  excellence  in  showing  of  the  same. 

And  to  this  lodging  did  the  light  invent, 
That  it  should  first  a  lateral  course  reflect. 
Through  a  short  room  into  the  window  sent. 
Whence  it  should  come  expressively  direct. 
Holding  just  distance  to  the  lineament. 
And  should  the  beams  proportionably  project. 
And  being  thereby  condensated  and  grave, 
To  every  figure  a  sure  colour  gave. 
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In  part  of  which,  under  a  golden  vine, 
Whose  broad-leaved  branches  cov'ring  over  all, 
Stood  a  rich  bed,  spread  with  this  wanton  twine, 
Doubling  themselves  in  their  lascivious  fall, 
Whose  rip*ned  clusters  seeming  to  decline, 
Where,  as  among  the  naked  Cupids  sprawl 
Some  at  the  sundry- coloured  birds  do  shoot, 
Some  swarming  up  to  pluck  the  purple  fruit. 

On  which  a  tissue  counterpane  was  cast, 
Arachne's  web  the  same  did  not  surpass, 
Wherein  the  story  of  his  fortunes  past 
In  lively  pictures  neatly  handled  was ; 
How  he  escaped  the  Tower,  in  France  how  graced, 
With  stones  embroidered^  of  a  wondrous  mass  ; 
About  the  border,  in  a  curious  fret, 
Emblems,  impresas,  hieroglyphics  set. 

This  flatt'ring  sunshine  had  begot  the  shower, 
And  the  black  clouds  with  such  abundance  fed. 
That  for  a  wind  they  waited  but  the  hour, 
With  force  to  let  their  fury  on  his  head  : 
Which  when  it  came,  it  came  with  such  a  power. 
As  he  could  hardly  have  imagined. 
But  when  men  think  they  most  in  safety  stand. 
Their  greatest  peril  often  is  at  hand. 

For  to  that  Urgeness  they  increased  were, 
That  Edward  felt  March  heavy  on  his  throne. 
Whose  props  no  longer  both  of  them  could  bear  ; 
Two  for  one  seat,  that  over-great  were  grown, 
Prepost'rously  that  moved  in  one  sphere, 
And  to  the  like  predominancy  prone. 

That  the  young  king  down  Mortimer  must  cast, 
If  he  himself  would  e'er  hope  to  sit  fast. 

Who  finding  the  necessity  was  such, 
That  urged  him  still  th'  assault  to  undertake, 
And  yet  his  person  it  might  nearly  touch. 
Should  he  too  soon  his  sleeping  power  awake  : 
Th*  attempt,  wherein  the  danger  was  so  much, 
Drove  him  at  length  a  secret  means  to  make, 
Whereby  he  might  the  enterprise  effect, 
And  hurt  him  most,  where  he  did  least  suspect 

Without  the  castle,  in  the  earth  is  found 
A  cave,  resembling  sleepy  Morpheus'  cell. 
In  strange  meanders  winding  under  ground, 
Where  darkness  seeks  continually  to  dwell, 
Which  with  such  fear  and  horror  doth  abound, 
As  though  it  were  an  entrance  into  hell  ; 
By  architects  to  serve  the  castle  made. 
When  as  the  Danes  this  island  did  invade. 

Now  on  along  the  crankling  path  doth  keep, 
Then  by  a  rock  turns  up  another  way. 
Rising  tow'rds  day,  then  falling  towards  the  deep. 
On  a  smooth  level  then  itself  doth  lay, 
Directly  then,  then  obliquely  doth  creep, 
Nor  in  the  course  keeps  any  certain  stay ; 
Till  in  the  castle,  in  an  odd  by-place. 
It  casts  the  foul  mask  from  its  dusky  face. 


By  which  the  king,  with  a  selected  crew 
Of  such  as  he  with  his  intent  acqnaintad. 
Which  he  affected  to  the  action  knew. 
And  in  revenge  of  Edward  had  not  fiiinted^ 
That  to  their  utmost  would  the  canae  poiaoe^ 
And  with  those  treasons  that  had  not  been  Uinted, 
Adventured  the  labyrinth  t'  aaaay. 
To  rouse  the  beast  which  kept  than  nil  at  bij. 

Long  after  Phosbus  took  his  lab'ring  teaoiy 
To  his  pale  sister  and  resign'd  his  pinoe, 
To  wash  his  cauples  in  the  open  stream. 
And  cool  the  fervour  of  his  gk>wing  ikM  ; 
And  Phoebe,  scanted  of  her  brother^s  beam, 
Into  the  west  went  after  him  ^M^e,  | 

Leaving  black  darkness  to  pooeooo  the  skj, 
To  fit  the  time  of  that  black  tragedy.  j 

I 

What  time  by  torch-light  they  attempt  the  eave, 
Which  at  their  entrance  seemed  in  a  fri^t, 
With  the  reflection  that  their  armour  gave. 
As  it  till  then  had  ne'er  seen  any  light ; 
Which,  striving  there  pre-eminenee  to  have, 
Darkness  therewith  so  daringly  doth  fight. 
That  each  confounding  other,  both  appear, 
As  darkness  light,  and  light  but  darkness  were. 

The  craggy  cliffs,  which  eroes  them  as  they  go, 
Made  as  their  passage  they  would  have  denied, 
And  threat'ned  them  their  journey  to  foreslow, 
As  angry  with  the  path  that  was  their  guide, 
And  sadly  seeem'd  their  discontent  to  show 
To  the  vile  hand  that  did  them  first  divide  ; 
Whose  cumbrous  falls  and  risings  seem'd  to  ssj) 
So  ill  an  action  could  not  brook  the  day. 

And  by  the  lights  as  they  along  were  led, 
Their  shadows  then  them  following  at  their  back, 
Were  like  to  mourners  canning  forth  theur  dead,   | 
And  as  the  deed,  so  were  they,  ugly,  black. 
Or  like  to  fiends  that  them  had  followed. 
Pricking  them  on  to  bloodshed  and  to  wradi ; 
Whilst  the  light  look'd  as  it  had  been  amazed 
At  their  deformed  shapes,  whereon  it 


The  clatt'ring  arms  their  masters  seem'd  to  chide^ 
As  they  would  reason  wherefore  they  should  wound. 
And  struck  the  cave  in  passing  on  each  side. 
As  they  were  angry  with  the  hollow  ground. 
That  it  an  act  so  pitiless  should  hide  ; 
Whose  stony  roof  lock'd  in  their  angry  soond, 
And  hanging  in  the  creeks,  drew  back  again. 
As  willing  them  from  murder  to  re&ain. 

The  night  wax'd  old  (not  dreaming  of  theee  things) 
And  to  her  chamber  is  the  queen  withdrawn, 
To  whom  a  choice  musician  plays  and  sings. 
Whilst  she  sat  under  an  estate  of  lawn. 
In  night-attire  more  god-like  glittering. 
Than  any  eye  had  seen  the  cheerful  dawn,' 
Leaning  upon  her  most-loved  Mortimer, 
Whose  voicc,more  than  themusic,p]eaBedberear. 
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Where  her  fiur  breasts  at  liberty  were  let, 
Whose  Tiolet  ferns  in  branched  riverets  flow, 
And  Venna'  swans  and  milky  doves  were  set 
Upon  those  swelling  monnts  of  driven  snow  ; 
Whereon  whilst  Love  to  sport  himself  doth  get, 
He  lost  his  way,  nor  back  again  could  go, 
Bat  with  those  banks  of  beauty  set  about, 
He  wander'd  stilly  yet  never  could  get  out 

Her  loose  hair  look'd  like  gold  (O  word  too  base  ! 
N&y,  more  than  sin,  but  so  to  name  her  hair) 
Declining,  as  to  kies  her  fairer  face, 
No  word  is  fiur  enough  for  thing  so  fair, 
Nor  ever  was  there  epithet  could  grace 
That,  by  much  praising  which  we  much  impair  ; 
And  where  the  pen  fails,  pencils  cannot  show  it, 
Only  the  soul  may  be  supposed  to  know  it. 

She  laid  her  fingers  on  his  manly  cheek, 
The  Gods'  pure  sceptres  and  the  darts  of  Love, 
That  with  their  touch  might  make  a  tiger  meek, 
Or  might  great  Atlas  from  his  seat  remove  ; 
So  white,  so  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sleek. 
As  she  had.  worn  a  lily  for  a  glove  ; 
As  might  b^et  life  where  was  never  none, 
And  put  a  spirit  into  the  hardest  stone. 

The  fire  of  precious  wood  ;  the  light  perfume. 
Which  left  a  sweetness  on  each  tUng  it  shone. 
As  every  thing  did  to  itself  assume 
The  scent  from  them^and  made  the  same  their  own: 
So  that  the  painted  flowers  within  the  room 
Were  sweet,  as  if  they  naturally  had  grown  ; 
The  light  gave  colours,  which  upon  them  fell. 
And  to  the  colours  the  perfume  gave  smell. 

When  on  those  sundry  pictures  they  devise. 
And  from  one  piece  they  to  another  run. 
Commend  that  fiMe,that  arm,  that  hand,tho8e  eyes ; 
Show  bow  that  bird,  how  well  that  flower  was  done ; 
How  this  part  shadow'd,  and  how  that  did  rise, — 
This  top  was  ekmded,  how  that  trail  was  spun, — 
The  landscape,  mixture,  and  delineatings. 
And  in  that  art  a  thousand  curious  things : 

Looking  upon  proud  Phaeton  wrapt  in  fire, 
The  gentle  queen  did  much  bewail  his  fall ; 
But  Mortimer  eoomiended  his  desire, 
To  lose  one  poor  life,  or  to  govern  all : 
<*  What  though  (quoth  he)  he  madly  did  aspire, 
And  his  great  mind  made  him  proud  Fortune^s 
thrall! 
Yet  in  despight,  when  she  her  worst  had  done, 
He  perish'd  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun." 

*  PhG»bns  (she  said)  was  over-forced  by  art ; 
Nor  could  she  find  how  that  embrace  could  be.'* 
But  Mortimer  then  took  the  painter's  part :  [he:) 
**  Why  thus,  bright  empress,  thus  and  Uius,  (quoth 
That  hand  doth  hold  his  back,  and  this  his  heart ; 
Thus  their  arms  twine,  and  thus  their  lips,  you  see : 

Now  are  yon  PhoBbus,  Hyacinthns  I  ; 

It  were  a  life,  thus  every  hour  to  die.** 


When,  by  that  time,  into  the  castle-hall 
Was  rudely  enter'd  that  well-armed  rout, 
And  they  within  suspecting  nought  at  all. 
Had  then  no  guard  to  watch  for  them  wi^out. 
See  how  mischances  suddenly  do  £all. 
And  steal  upon  us,  being-farth'st  from  doubt ! 
Our  life's  uncertain,  and  our  death  is  sure. 
And  tow'rds  most  peril  noan  is  most  secure. 

Whilst  youthful  Nevil  and  brave  Turrington, 
To  the  bright  queen  that  ever  waited  near. 
Two  with  great  March  much  credit  that  had  won. 
That  in  the  lobby  with  the  ladies  were. 
Staying  delight,  whilst  time  away  did  run. 
With  such  discourse  as  women  love  to  hear ; 
Charged  on  the  sudden  by  the  armed  train, 
Were  at  their  entrance  miserably  slain. 

When,  as  from  snow-crown'd  Skidow's  lofty  cliffs. 
Some  fleet- wing'd  liaggard, tow'rds  herpreying  hour. 
Amongst  the  teal  and  moor-bred  maUard  drives. 
And  th'  air  of  all  her  feather'd  flock  doth  scow'r. 
Whilst  to  regain  her  former  height  she  strives, 
The  fearful  fowl  all  prostrate  to  her  power  : 
Such  a  sharp  shriek  did  ring  throughout  the  vault, 
Made  by  the  women  at  the  fierce  assault. 
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Old  Chaucer  doth  of  Topas  tell. 
Mad  Rab'lais  of  Pantagrucl, 
A  later  third  of  Dowsabel, 

With  such  poor  trifles  playing  : 
Others  the  like  have  labour'd  at. 
Some  of  this  thing,  and  some  of  that. 
And  many  of  they  know  not  what, 

But  that  they  must  be  saying. 

Another  sort  there  be,  that  will 
Be  talking  of  the  Fairies  still, 
Nor  never  can  they  have  their  fill, 

As  they  were  wedded  to  them  : 
No  tales  of  them  their  thirst  can  slake. 
So  much  delight  therein  they  take. 
And  some  strange  thing  they  fain  would  make, 

Knew  they  the  way  to  do  them. 

Then  since  no  muse  hath  been  so  bold. 
Or  of  the  later  or  the  old, 
Those  elvish  secrets  to  unfold, 

Which  lie  from  others'  reading  ; 
My  active  muse  to  light  shall  bring 
The  court  of  that  proud  Fairy  King, 
And  tell  there  of  the  revelling  : 

Jove  prosper  my  proceeding. 

And  thou  Nymphidia,  gentle  Fay, 
Which  meeting  me  upon  the  way. 
These  secrets  didst  to  me  bewray, 

Which  now  I  am  in  telling  : 
My  pretty  light  fantastic  maid, 
I  here  invoke  thee  to  my  aid, 
That  I  may  speak  what  thou  hast  said, 

In  numbers  smoothly  swelling. 
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This  palace  sfcandeth  in  the  air, 

Pigwiggen  was  this  Fairy  knight. 

By  necromancy  placed  there, 

One  wondrous  gracious  in  the  si^ 

That  it  no  tempests  needs  to  fear, 

Of  fair  queen  Mab,  which  day  and  night 

Which  way  soe'er  it  blow  it : 

He  amorously  observed  : 

And  somewhat  southward  tow'rd  the  noon. 

Whence  lies  a  way  up  to  the  moon. 

His  service  took  too  good  effect. 

And  thence  the  Fairy  can  as  soon 

His  saudness  and  often  checkt. 

Pass  to  the  earth  below  it. 

And  could  have  wiah'd  him  starved. 

The  walls,  of  spiders'  legs  are  made. 

Pigwiggen  gladly  would  commend 

Well  morticed  and  finely  laid; 

Some  token  to  queen  Mab  to  send. 

He  was  the  master  of  his  trade, 

If  sea  or  land  him  aught  could  lend, 

It  curiously  that  builded  : 

Were  worthy  of  her  wearing : 

The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  cats, 

At  length  this  lover  doth  devise 

And  for  the  roof,  instead  of  slates. 

A  bracelet  made  of  emmets'  eyes, 

Is  cover'd  with  the  skins  of  bats, 

A  thing  he  thought  that  she  would  prize. 

With  moonshine  that  are  gilded. 

No  whit  her  state  impairing. 

Hence  Oberon,  him  sport  to  make, 

And  to  the  queen  a  letter  writes, 

(Their  rest  when  weary  mortals  take. 

Which  he  most  curiously  indites, 

And  none  but  only  fairies  wake) 

Conjuring  her  by  all  the  rites 

Descendeth  for  his  pleasure  : 

Of  love,  she  would  be  pleased 

And  Mab,  his  merry  queen,  by  night 

To  meet  him  her  true  servant,  where 

Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright. 

They  might  without  suspect  or  fear 

(In  elder  times  the  Mare  that  hight) 

Themselves  to  one  another  dear. 

Which  pkgues  ihem  out  of  measure. 

Hence  shadows,  seeming  idle  shapes, 

«  At  midnight  the  appointed  hour. 

Of  little  frisking  eWes  and  apes. 

And  for  the  queen  a  fitting  bower. 

To  earth  do  make  their  wanton  scapes, 

(Quoih  he)  is  that  fair  cowslip  fiower. 

As  hope  of  pastime  hastes  them  : 

On  Hipcut-hill  that  bloweth  : 

Which  maids  think  on  the  hearth  they  see, 

In  all  your  train  there's  not  a  Fay, 

When  fires  well-near  consumed  be. 

That  ever  went  to  gather  May, 

There  dancing  hayes  by  two  and  three. 

But  she  hath  made  it  in  her  way. 

Just  as  their  f&ncy  casts  them. 

The  taUest  there  that  groweth." 

These  make  our  girls  their  slutt'ry  rue, 

When  by  Tom  Thumb,  a  fury  page. 

By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue, 

He  sent  it,  and  doth  him  engage. 

And  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe. 

By  promise  of  a  mighty  wage. 

The  house  for  cleanly  sweeping : 

It  secretly  to  carry  : 

And  in  their  courses  make  that  round. 

Which  done,  the  queen  her  maids  doth  call 

In  meadows  and  in  marshes  found. 

And  bids  them  to  be  ready  all. 

Of  them  so  call'd  the  Fairy  ground, 

She  would  go  see  her  summer  hall. 

Of  which  they  have  the  keeping. 

She  could  no  longer  tarry. 

These,  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got. 

Her  chariot  ready  straight  is  made. 

Which  after  proves  an  idiot, 

Each  thing  therein  is  fitting  hud. 

When  folk  perceive  it  thriveth  not. 

That  she  by  nothing  might  be  sta/d. 

The  fault  therein  to  smother : 

For  nought  must  her  be  letting  : 

Some  silly  doating  brainless  calf,  ' 

Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 

That  understands  things  by  the  half, 

The  harnesses  of  gossamer. 

Say,  that  the  Fairy  left  this  aulf. 

And  took  away  the  other. 

Upon  the  coach-box  getting. 

j        But  listen,  and  I  shall  you  tell 

Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  shell. 

A  chance  in  Fairy  that  befel, 

Which  for  the  colours  did  excel ; 

Which  certainly  may  please  some  well, 

The  fair  queen  Mab  becoming  weU, 

In  love  and  arms  delighting  : 

So  lively  was  the  limning : 

1        Of  Oberon  that  jealous  grew 

The  seat  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee. 

Of  one  of  his  own  Fairy  crew. 

The  cover  (galhmtly  to  see) 

Too  well  (he  fear*d)  his  queen  that  knew. 

The  wmg  of  a  p/d  butterflee. 

His  love  but  ill  requiting. 

I  trow,  'twas  simple  trimming. 
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And  first  encountering  with  a  wasp. 

And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce, 

He  in  his  arms  the  fly  doth  clasp, 

For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stoneSy 

As  though  his  breath  he  forth  would  grasp, 

With  thistle-down  they  shod  it : 

Him  for  Pigwiggen  taking : 

"  Where  is  my  wife,  thou  rogue  1  (quoth  he) 

If  Oberon  had  chanced  to  hear. 

Pigwiggen,  she  is  come  to  thee  ; 

Restore  her,  or  thou  diest  by  me." 

He  would  not  have  abode  it. 

Whereat  the  poor  wasp  quaking. 

She  mounts  her  chariot  with  a  trice, 

Cries,  "Oberon,  great  Fairy  king. 

Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advice, 

Content  thee,  I  am  no  such  thing ; 

Until  her  maids,  that  were  so  nice. 

I  am  a  wasp,  behold  my  sting !  '* 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitted, 

At  which  the  Faixy  started. 

Bat  ran  herself  away  alone ; 

When  soon  away  the  wasp  doth  go. 

Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 

Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  so. 

But  hasted  after  to  be  gone. 

He  thought  his  wings  were  much  too  slow, 

As  she  had  been  diswitted. 

O'erjoy'd  they  so  were  parted. 

Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drap  so  clear. 

He  next  upon  a  glow-worm  light, 

Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip,  that  were 

(You  must  suppose  it  now  was  night) 

Which,  for  her  hinder  part  was  bright. 

Her  special  maids  of  honour  ; 

He  took  to  be  a  devil  ; 

Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pinck,  and  Pin, 

And  furiously  doth  her  asaaU 

Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Jill,  and  Jin, 

For  carrying  fire  in  her  tail ; ' 

Tit,  and  Nit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

He  thrash'd  her  rough  coat  with  his  flail. 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her. 

The  mad  king  fear'd  no  evil. 

Upon  a  grasshopper  they  got. 

"  Oh  !  (quoth  the  glow-worm)  hold  thy  hand. 

And  what  with  amble  and  with  trot. 

Thou  puissant  king  of  Faixy  land. 

For  hedge  nor  ditch  they  spared  not, 

Thy  mighty  strokes  who  may  withstand ! 

But  after  her  they  hie  them. 

Hold,oroflifedespaurL" 

A  cobweb  over  them  they  throw. 

Together  then  herself  doth  roU, 

To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow. 

And  tumbling  down  into  a  hole, 

Themselves  they  wisely  could  bestow, 

She  seem'd  as  black  as  any  coal. 

Lest  any  should  espy  them. 

Which  vext  away  the  Fairy. 

But  let  us  leave  queen  Mab  a  while, 

From  thence  he  ran  into  a  hive, 

Through  many  a  gate,  o'er  many  a  stile. 

Amongst  the  bees  he  letteth  drive. 

That  now  had  gotten  by  this  wile. 

And  down  their  combs  begins  to  rive, 

Her  desr  Pigwiggen  kissing  ; 

All  likely  to  have  spoiled  : 

And  teU  how  Oberon  doth  fare. 

Which  with  their  wax  his  face  besmearM 

Who  grew  as  mad  as  any  hare. 

And  with  their  honey  daub'd  his  beard  ; 

When  he  had  sought  each  plac»  with  care, 

It  would  have  made  a  man  afiear'd, 

To  see  how  he  was  moiled. 

By  griesly  Pluto  he  doth  swear. 

A  new  adventure  him  betides  : 

He  rent  his  clothes,  and  tore  his  hair. 

He  met  an  ant,  which  he  bestrides. 

And  as  he  runneth  here  and  there, 

And  post  thereon  away  he  rides. 

An  aeom-cup  he  getteth  ; 

Which  with  his  haste  doth  stumble, 

Which  soon  he  taketh  by  the  stalk. 

And  came  full  over  on  her  snout. 

About  his  head  he  lets  it  walk. 

Her  heels  so  threw  the  dirt  about. 

Nor  doth  he  any  creature  baulk, 

For  she  by  no  means  could  get  out, 

But  Uys  on  all  he  meeteth. 

But  over  him  doth  tumble. 

The  Tuscan  poet  doth  advance 

And  being  in  this  piteous  case. 

The  frantic  Pahdine  of  France, 

And  all  beslurried  head  and  face. 

And  those  more  ancient  do  inhance 

On  runs  he  in  this  wild-goose  chase, 

Aleides  in  his  fury. 

As  here  and  there  he  rambles. 

And  others  Ajax  TeUmon  : 

Half-blind  against  a  moIe.hill  hit. 

But  to  this  time  there  hath  been  none 

And  for  a  mountam  taking  it, 

So  Bedlam  as  our  Oberon, 

For  aU  he  was  out  of  his  wit, 

Of  which  I  dare  assure  ye. 

Yet  to  the  top  he  scrambles. 
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And  being  gotten  to  the  top, 

This  thing  Nymphidia  ovexlieardy 

Yet  there  himself  he  could  not  stop, 

That  on  this  mad  king  had  a  guard. 

But  down  on  th*  other  side  doth  chop, 

Not  doubting  of  a  great  reward. 

And  to  the  foot  came  rumbling  : 

For  first  this  bus'ness  broadiiDg  : 

So  that  the  grubs  therein  that  bred, 

And  through  the  air  away  doth  go 

Hearing  such  turmoil  over  head. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 

Thought  surely  they  had  all  been  dead, 

To  let  her  sovereign  Mab  to  know 

So  fearful  was  the  jumbling. 

What  peril  was  approaching. 

And  falling  down  into  a  lake. 

The  queen,  bound  with  bve's  powerful  cfaan 

Which  him  up  to  the  neck  doth  take. 

Sate  with  Pigwiggen  arm  in  arm  ; 

His  fury  it  doth  somewhat  slake, 

Her  meiTy  maids,  that  thought  no  harm. 

He  calleth  for  a  ferry  : 

About  the  room  were  skipping : 

Where  you  may  some  recovery  note, 

A  bumblebee,  their  minstrel,  pla/d 

What  was  his  club  he  made  his  boat. 

Upon  his  hautbois,  every  maid 

And  in  his  oaken  cup  doth  float, 

Fit  for  this  revel  was  array'd. 

As  safe  as  in  a  wherry. 

Men  talk  of  the  adventures  strange 

In  comes  Nymphidia,  and  doth  ciy, 

Of  Don  Quishot  and  of  their  change. 

"My  sovereign,  for  your  safety  fly. 

Through  which  he  armed  oft  did  range. 

For  there  is  danger  but  too  nigh. 

Of  Sancha  Pancha's  travel : 

I  posted  to  forewarn  you. 

But  should  a  man  tell  everything 

The  king  hath  sent  Hobgoblin  out, 

Done  by  this  frantic  Fairy  king. 

To  seek  you  all  the  fields  about. 

And  them  in  lofty  numbers  siag, 

And  of  your  safety  you  may  doubt. 

It  well  his  wits  might  gravel. 

If  he  but  once  discern  you." 

Scarce  set  on  shore,  but  therewithal 

When  like  an  uproar  in  a  town. 

He  meeteth  Puck,  which  most  men  call 

Hobgoblin,  and  on  him  doth  fall 

Some  tore  a  rufi*,  and  some  a  gown. 

With  words  from  phrenzy  spoken : . 

'Gainst  one  another  justling  : 

«  Hoh,  hob,"  quoth  Hob,  <<  God  save  thy  grace, 

They  flew  about  like  chaff  i'  th'  wind ; 

Who  drest  thee  in  this  piteous  case  1 

For  haste  some  left  their  masks  behind. 

Ho  thus  that  spoiled  my  sovereign's  face. 

Some  could  not  stay  their  gloves  to  find ; 

I  would  his  neck  were  broken." 

There  never  was  such  bustling. 

This  Puck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt. 

Forth  ran  they  by  a  secret  way. 

Still  walking  like  a  ragged  colt. 

Into  a  brake  tbat  near  them  lay. 

And  oft  out  of  a  bush  doth  bolt. 

Yet  much  they  doubted  there  to  stay, 

Of  purpose  to  deceive  us  ; 

Lost  Hob  should  hap  to  find  them: 

And  leading  us,  makes  us  to  stray 

He  had  a  sharp  and  piercing  sight. 

Long  winter's  nights  out  of  the  way, 

All  one  to  him  the  day  and  night. 

And  when  we  stick  in  mire  and  clay. 

And  therefore  were  resolved  by  flight 

He  doth  with  laughter  leave  us. 

To  leave  this  place  behind  them. . 

"Dear  Puck,"  quoth  he,  **  my  wife  is  gone  ; 

At  length  one  chanced  to  find  a  nut. 

As  e'er  thou  lovest  king  Oberon, 

In  th'  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut. 

Let  everything  but  this  alone. 

Which  lay  upon  a  hazel  root. 

With  vengeance  and  pursue  her  : 

There  scatter'd  by  a  squirrel. 

Bring  her  to  me,  alive  or  dead  ; 

Which  out  the  kernel  gotten  had  : 

Or  that  vile  thief  Pigwiggen's  head  ; 

When  quoth  this  fay,  "Dear  queen,  be  glad, 

That  villain  hath  defiled  my  bed. 

Let  Oberon  be  ne'er  so  mad, 

He  to  this  folly  drew  her." 

ru  set  you  safe  from  peril. 

Quoth  Puck, «  My  liege.  111  never  lin, 

Come  all  into  this  nut  (quoth  she). 

But  I  will  thorough  thick  and  thin. 

Come  closely  m,  be  ruled  by  me. 

Until  at  length  I  bring  her  in, 

Each  one  may  here  a  chooser  be, 

My  dearest  lord,  ne'er  doubt  it." 

For  room  ye  need  not  wrestle, 

Thorough  brake,  thorough  brier. 

Nor  need  ye  bo  together  heapt" 

Thorough  muck,  thorough  mire. 

So  one  by  one  therein  they  crept. 

Thorough  water,  thorough  fire. 

And  lying  down,  they  soundly  slept. 

And  thus  goes  Puck  about  it. 

And  safe  as  in  a  castle. 
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NymphidU,  that  this  while  doth  watch, 
Perceived  if  Puck  the  qaeen  should  catch, 
That  be  would  be  her  oyer-matoh. 

Of  which  she  well  bethought  her  ; 
Fbond  it  must  be  some  powerful  charm, 
The  queen  against  him  that  must  arm, 
Or  surely  he  would  do  her  hann, 

For  throughly  he  had  sought  her. 

And  l]8t*ning  if  she  aught  could  hear. 
That  her  might  hinder,  or  might  fear  ; 
But  finding  still  the  coast  was  clear, 

Nor  creature  had  descried  her : 
Each  eircnmstance  and  having  scann'd. 
She  came  thereby  to  understand, 
Puck  would  be  with  them  out  of  hand, 

When  to  her  charms  she  hied  her. 

And  first  her  fern-seed  doth  bestow. 

The  kernel  of  the  mnletoe  ; 

And  here  and  there  as  Puck  should  go, 

With  terror  to  affright  him. 
She  night-shade  straws  to  work  him  ill. 
Therewith  her  Terrain  and  her  dill. 
That  hind'reth  witches  of  their  will. 

Of  purpose  to  despight  him. 

Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  rue. 
That  groweth  underneath  the  yew. 
With  nine  drops  of  the  midnight  dew. 

From  lunary  distilling ; 
The  molewarp*s  brain  mixt  therewithal. 
And  with  the  same  the  pismire's  gall  : 
For  she  in  nothing  short  would  fkll, 

The  Fairy  was  so  willing. 

Then  thrice  under  a  brier  doth  creep. 
Which  at  both  ends  was  rooted  dee)), 
And  over  it  three  times  she  leapt. 

Her  magic  much  availing  : 
Then  on  Proserpina  doth  call. 
And  so  upon  her  spell  doth  fall, 
Whidi  here  to  you  repeat  I  shall. 

Not  in  one  tittle  failing. 

*  By  the  croaking  of  the  frog ; 
By  the  howling  of  the  dog ; 
By  the  crying  of  the  hog 

Against  the  storm  arising  : 
By  the  evening  curfew-bell ; 
By  the  doleful  dying  knell ; 

0  let  this  my  direful  spell, 

Hob,  hinder  thy  surprising. 

**  By  the  mandrake's  dreadful  groans ; 
By  the  Lubricans  sad  moans  ; 
By  the  noise  of  dead  men's  bones, 
In  charnel-houses  rattling ; 
By  the  hissing  of  the  snake. 
The  rustling  of  the  fire-dnUce, 

1  charge  thee  this  place  forsake. 

Nor  of  Queen  Mab  be  prattling. 


"  By  the  whirlwind's  hollow  sound. 
By  the  thunder's  dreadful  stound. 
Yells  of  spirits  Under  ground, 

I  charge  thee  not  to  fear  us : 
By  the  screech-owl's  dismal  note, 
By  the  black  night-raven's  throat, 
I  charge  thee.  Hob,  to  tear  thy  coat 

With  thorns,  if  thou  come  near  us." 

Her  spell  thus  spoke,  she  stept  aside. 
And  in  a  chink  herself  doth  hide. 
To  see  thereof  what  would  betide. 

For  she  doth  only  mind  him : 
When  presently  she  Puck  espies. 
And  well  she  markt  his  gloating  eyes. 
How  under  every  leaf  he  pries. 

In  seeking  still  to  find  them. 

But  once  the  circle  got  within. 

The  charms  to  work  do  straight  begin. 

And  he  was  caught  as  in  a  gin  : 

For  as  he  thus  was  busy, 
A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels. 
Against  a  stubbled  tree  he  reels, 
And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels  : 

Alas  !  his  brain  was  dizzy. 

At  length  upon  his  feet  he  gets. 
Hobgoblin  fumes.  Hobgoblin  frets. 
And  as  again  he  forward  sets. 

And  through  the  bushes  scrambles, 
A  stump  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace, 
Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  his  face. 
And  Umentably  tore  his  case 

Amongst  the  briers  and  brambles. 

^  Plague  upoir  queen  Mab  (quoth  he) 
And  all  her  maids,  wherever  they  be ! 
I  think  the  devil  guided  me, 

To  seek  her,  so  provoked." 
When  stumbling  at  a  piece  of  wood. 
He  fell  into  a  ditch  of  mud. 
Where  to  the  very  chin  he  stood^ 

In  danger  to  be  choked. 

Now  worse  than  e'er  he  was  before. 
Poor  Puck  doth  yell,  poor  Pack  doth  roar, 
That  waked  queen  Mab,  who  doubted  sore 

Some  treason  had  been  wrought  her: 
Until  Nymphidia  told  the  queen 
What  she  had  done,  what  she  had  seen, 
Who  then  had  well-near  crack 'd  her  spleen 

With  very  extreme  laughter. 

But  leave  we  Hob  to  clamber  out, 
Queen  Mab  and  all  her  Fairy  rout, 
And  eomc  again  to  have  a  bout 

With  Oberon  yet  madding  : 
And  with  Pigwiggen  now  distraught. 
Who  much  was  troubled  in  his  thought, 
That  he  so  long  the  queen  had  sought. 

And  through  the  fields  vras  gadding. 
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And  as  he  nuis,  he  still  doth  ery. 

This  Tomalm  could  not  abide. 

«Kiiig  ObeioD,  I  thee  defy. 

To  hear  his  sovereign  vilif/d  ; 

And  dare  thee  here  in  arms  to  try. 

But  to  the  Faixy  court  him  hied. 

For  my  dear  Udy's  honour  : 

Full  furiously  he  posted. 

For  that  she  is  a  queen  right  good, 

With  every  thmg  Pigwiggen  said  ; 

In  whose  defence  1*11  shed  my  blood, 

How  tiUe  to  the  crown  he  kid, 

And  that  thou  in  this  jealous  mood 

And  in  what  arms  he  was  array'd, 

Hast  Uud  this  slander  on  her." 

And  how  himself  he  boasted. 

And  quickly  arms  him  for  the  field, 

'Twixt  head  and  foot  from  point  to  point, 

A  little  cockle^eU  his  shield. 

He  told  the  arming  of  each  joint. 

Which  he  could  yery  bravely  wield. 

In  every  piece  how  neat  and  quaint ; 

Yet  could  it  not  be  pierced  : 

For  Tomalin  could  do  it : 

His  spear  a  bent  both  stiff  and  strong, 

How  fair  he  sat,  how  sure  he  rid  ; 

And  well  near  of  two  inches  long : 

As  of  the  courser  he  bestrid. 

The  pile  was  of  a  horse-fly's  tongue. 

How  managed,  and  how  well  he  did. 

The  king,  which  listen'd  to  it,  * 

And  puts  him  on  a  coat  of  mail. 

Quoth  he,  ^  Go,  Tomalin,  with  speed. 

Which  was  of  a  fish's  scale. 

Provide  me  arms,  provide  my  steed. 

That  when  his  foe  should  him  assail. 

No  point  should  be  prevailing. 

By  thee  I  will  be  j:uidt«d  : 

His  rapier  was  a  hornet's  sting. 

To  strait  account  call  thuu  Uiy  wit. 

It  was  a  very  dangerous  thmg  ; 

See  there  be  wanting  not  a  whit, 

For  if  he  chanced  to  hurt  the  king, 

In  every  thing  see  thou  me  fit. 

It  would  be  long  in  healing. 

Just  as  my  foe*s  provided." 

His  helmet  was  a  beeUe's  head. 

Most  horrible  and  fuU  of  dread. 

Which  gave  Queen  Mab  to  understand 

That  able  was  to  strike  one  dead. 

The  combat  that  was  then  in  hand 

Yet  it  did  weU  become  him  : 

Betwixt  those  men  so  mighty  : 

And  for  a  plume,  a  horse's  hair. 

Which  greatly  she  began  to  rue. 

Which  being  tossed  by  the  air, 

Perceiving  that  all  Fairy  knew. 

Had  force  to  strike  his  foe  with  fear, 

The  first  occasion  from  her  grew, 

And  turn  his  weapon  from  him. 

Of  these  affairs  so  weighty. 

Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set, 

Wherefore,  attended  with  her  maids, 

Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get. 

Through  fogs,  and  mists,  and  damps,  she  ws 

So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet, 

To  Proserpine,  the  queen  of  shades. 

Ere  he  himself  could  settle  : 

To  treat,  that  it  would  please  her 

He  made  him  turn,  and  stop,  and  bound, 

The  cause  into  her  hands  to  take. 

To  gallop,  and  to  trot  the  round. 

For  ancient  love  and  friendship's  sake. 

He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground, 

And  soon  thereof  an  end  to  make, 

He  was  so  full  of  mettle. 

Which  of  much  care  would  ease  her. 

When  soon  he  met  with  Tomalin, 

A  while  there  let  we  Mab  alone. 

One  that  a  \*aliant  knight  had  been. 

And  come  we  to  King  Oberon, 

And  to  great  Oberon  of  kin  : 

Who  arm'd  to  meet  his  foe  is  gone, 

Quoth  he,  *<  Thou  manly  Fairy, 

For  proud  Pigwiggen  crying : 

Tell  Oberon  I  come  prepared. 

Who  sought  the  Fairj-  king  as  fast, 

Then  bid  him  stand  upon  his  guard  : 

And  had  so  well  his  journeys  cast, 
That  he  arrived  at  the  last, 

This  hand  his  baseness  shall  reward, 

Let  him  be  ne'er  so  wary. 

His  puissant  foe  espying. 

«  Say  to  him  thus.  That  I  defy 

Stout  Tomalin  came  with  the  king. 

His  slanders  and  his  infamy, 

Tom  Tliumb  doth  on  Pigwiggen  bring, 

And  as  a  mortal  enemy 

That  perfect  were  in  ever)-  thing 

Do  publicly  proclaim  him  : 

To  single  fights  belonging  : 

Withal,  that  if  I  had  mine  own, 

And  therefore  they  themselves  engage. 

He  should  not  wear  the  Fairy  crown, 

To  see  tliem  exercise  their  rage. 

But  with  a  vengeance  should  come  down  : 

With  fair  and  comely  equipage. 

Nor  we  a  king  should  name  him." 

Not  one  the  other  wronging. 
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So  like  in  arms  these  champions  were, 

And  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 

As  they  had  been  a  very  pair, 

Which  out  of  it  sent  such  a  smoke. 

As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke. 

That  either  had  been  either  : 

Their  furious  steeds  began  to  neigh, 

So  that  the  knights  each  other  lost, 

That  they  were  heard  a  mighty  way  : 

And  stood  as  still  as  any  post, 

Their  staves  upon  their  rests  they  lay ; 

Yet  ere  they  flew  together, 

Themselves  of  any  other. 

Their  seconds  minister  an  oath, 

But  when  the  mist  'gan  somewhat  cease. 

Which  was  indifferent  to  them  both. 

Proserpina  commandeth  peace. 

That  on  their  knightly  faith  and  troth. 

And  that  a  while  they  should  release 

No  magic  ihem  supplied  ; 

Each  other  of  their  peril : 

And  sought  them  that  they  had  no  charms. 

To  all,  in  dreadful  Pluto's  name, 

But  came  with  simple  open  arms, 

That  as  ye  will  eschew  his  blame. 

To  have  their  causes  tried. 

You  let  me  hear  the  quarrel. 

Together  furiously  they  ran. 

«  But  here  yourselves  you  must  engage, 

That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  man  : 

Somewhat  to  cool  your  spleenish  rage. 

The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span. 

Your  grievous  thirst  and  to  assuage 

So  sharp  were  their  encounters  : 

That  first  you  drink  this  liquor  ; 

And  though  they  to  the  earth  were  thrown. 

Yet  quickly  they  regain'd  their  own  ; 

As  plainly  shall  to  you  appear, 

Such  nimbleness  was  never  shown. 

Those  things  from  me  that  you  shall  hear. 

They  were  two  gallant  mounters. 

Conceiving  much  the  quicker." 

When  in  a  second  course  again. 

They  forward  came  with  might  and  main, 

The  memory  destxoyeth  so, 

Yet  which  had  better  of  the  twain. 

That  of  our  weal,  or  of  our  woe, 

The  seconds  could  not  judge  yet : 

It  all  remembrance  blotted. 

Their  shields  were  into  pieces  cleft. 

Of  it  nor  can  you  ever  think : 

Their  helmets  from  their  heads  were  reft. 

For  they  no  sooner  took  this  drink. 

And  to  defend  them  nothing  left, 

But  nought  into  their  brains  could  sink. 

These  champions  would  not  budge  yet. 

Of  what  had  them  besotted. 

Away  from  them  their  staves  they  threw, 

King  Oberon  forgotten  had. 

Their  cruel  swords  they  quickly  drew. 

That  he  for  jealousy  ran  mad  ; 

And  freshly  they  the  fight  renew. 

But  of  his  queen  was  wondrous  gUul, 

They  every  stroke  redoubled  : 

And  ask'd  how  they  came  thither. 

Which  made  Proserpina  take  heed. 

Pigwiggen  likewise  doth  forget, 

And  make  to  them  the  greater  speed. 

That  he  Queen  Mab  had  ever  met. 

For  fear  lest  they  too  much  should  bleed, 

Or  that  they  were  so  hard  beset, 

'             Which  wondrously  her  troubled. 

When  they  were  found  together. 

When  to  th*  infernal  Styx  she  goes. 

Nor  either  of  'em  both  had  thought. 

'      She  tokcs  the  fogs  from  thence  that  rose. 

That  e'er  they  had  each  other  sought, 

i!      And  in  a  bag  doth  them  inclose. 

Much  less  that  they  a  combat  fought, 

1             When  well  she  had  them  blended  : 

But  such  a  dream  were  loathing. 

She  hies  her  then  to  Lethe  spring, 

Tom  Thumb  had  got  a  little  sup. 

1      A  bottle  and  thereof  doth  bring, 

And  Tomalin  scarce  kiss'd  the  cup, 

Wherewith  she  meant  to  work  the  thing 

Yet  had  their  brains  so  sure  lockt  up, 

Wliich  only  she  intended. 

That  they  remember'd  nothing. 

Now  Proserpine  with  Mab  is  gone 

Queen  Mab  and  her  light  maids  the  wliile 

L'nto  the  place  where  Obcron 

Amongst  themselves  do  closely  smilo, 

And  proud  Pigwiggen,  one  to  one, 

To  see  the  king  caught  with  this  wile, 

Both  to  be  slain  were  likely  : 

With  one  another  jestmg  : 

j      And  there  themselves  thoy  closely  hide. 

And  to  the  Fairy  court  they  went. 

1      Because  they  would  not  be  espied  ; 

With  mickle  joy  and  merriment. 

For  Proserpine  meant  to  decide 

Which  thing  was  done  with  good  intent ; 

i           The  matter  very  quickly. 

And  thus  I  left  them  feasting. 

lib' 
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THE   QUEST  OF  CYNTHIA. 

What  time  the  groves  were  cUd  in  green, 

The  fields  drest  all  m  flowers. 
And  that  the  sleek-hair'd  nymphs  were  seen 

To  seek  them  sunmier  bowers. 


Long  wand'ring  in  the  wood,  said  I, 
«  0  whither's  Cynthia  gone  f 

When  soon  (he  echo  doth  reply 
To  my  last  word, ^  go  on." 

At  length  upon  a  lofty  fir 

It  was  my  chance  to  find, 
Where  that  dear  name  most  due  to  her, 

Was  carved  upon  the  rind. 

Which  whilst  with  wonder  I  beheld. 
The  bees  their  honey  brought. 

And  up  the  carved  letters  fiU'd, 
As  Uiey  with  gold  were  wrought. 

And  near  that  tree's  more  spacious  root, 
Then  looking  on  the  ground. 

The  shape  of  her  most  dainty  foot 
Imprinted  there  I  found. 


The  yielding  sand,  where  she  had  trod, 
Untoucht  yet  with  the  wind. 

By  the  fair  posture  phunly  showed, 
Where  I  might  Cynthia  find. 

When  chance  me  to  an  arbour  led. 

Whereas  I  might  behold  ; 
Two  blest  elysiums  in  one  sted. 

The  less  the  great  infold. 

The  wealthy  Spring  yet  never  bore 
That  sweet,  nor  dainty  flower. 

That  damask'd  not  the  chequer'd  floor 
Of  Cynthia's  summer  bower. 

The  birch,  the  myrtle,  and  the  bay. 
Like  friends  did  all  embrace  ; 

And  their  large  branches  did  display, 
To  canopy  the  place. 

Where  she  like  VcnuS'doth  appear 

Upon  a  rosy  bed  ; 
As  lilies  the  soft  pillows  were. 

Whereon  she  laid  her  head. 

The  winds  were  hush'd,  no  leaf  so  small 

At  all  was  seen  to  stir : 
Whilst  tuning  to  the  waters  fall, 

The  small  birds  sang  to  her. 

**  Into  these  secret  shades  (quoth  she) 
How  darest  thou  be  so  bold 

To  enter,  consecrate  to  me, 

Oi"  touch  this  hallow'd  moidd  !" 

*  •  •  • 


^  Bright  nymph,  again  I  thus  reply, 

This  cannot  me  affright : 
I  had  rather  in  thy  presence  die. 

Than  live  out  of  Uiy  sight. 

**  I  first  upon  the  mountains  high 

Built  altars  to  thy  name. 
And  graved  it  on  the  rocks  thereby. 

To  propagate  thy  fame.*' 

•  •  •  • 

Which  when  she  heard,  full  pearly  floods 

I  in  her  eyes  might  view. 
(Quoth  she)  <<  Most  welcome  to  these  wooi 

Too  mean  for  one  so  true. 

**  Here  from  the  hateful  world  well  live, 

A  den  of  mere  despight : 
To  idiots  only  that  doth  give. 

Which  be  for  sole  deUght. 

"  Whose  vileness  us  shall  never  awe  : 
But  here  our  sports  shall  be. 

Such  as  the  golden  world  first  saw. 
Most  innocent  and  free. 

"  Of  simples  m  these  groves  that  grow. 
We'll  learn  the  perfect  skill  ; 

The  nature  of  each  herb  to  know. 
Which  cures,  and  which  can  lull. 

**  We'll  suck  the  sweets  out  of  the  comb. 

And  make  the  gods  repine. 
As  they  do  feast  in  Jove's  great  room. 

To  see  with  what  we  dine. 

^  The  nimble  squirrel  noting  here. 
Her  mossy  dray  that  makes  ; 

And  laugh  to  see  the  dusty  deer 
Come  bounding  o'er  the  brakes. 

**  Sometime  we'll  angle  at  the  brook. 

The  freckled  trout  to  take. 
With  silken  worms  and  bait  the  hook. 

Which  him  our  prey  shall  make. 

•  •  •  • 

**  And  when  the  moon  doth  once  appear, 
We'll  trace  the  lower  grounds, 

When  fairies  in  their  ringlets  there 
Do  dance  their  nightly  rounds. 

"  And  have  a  flock  of  turtle-doves, 

A  guard  on  us  to  keep. 
As  witness  of  our  honest  loves 

To  watch  us  till  we  sleep." 

Which  spoke,  I  felt  such  holy  fires 

To  overspread  my  breast, 
As  lent  life  to  my  chaste  desires, 

And  gave  me  endless  rest. 

By  Cynthia  thus  do  I  subsist. 
On  earth  heaven's  only  pride ; 

Let  her  be  mine,  and  let  who  list 
Take  all  the  world  beside. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  MORNING,  BIRDS,  AND 
HUNTING  THE  DEER. 
roLT-oLBfoir.    aoNO  xm. 

Wbeh  PhcBboB  lifts  his  head  oat  of  the  winter's 

wave. 
No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave, 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant 

spring, 
But  honts-up  to  the  mom  the  feather'd  sylvans 

sing: 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoU, 
Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole. 
Those  quiristers  are  percht  with  many  a  speckled 

broist. 
Then  from  her  bumisht  gate  the  goodly  glitt'ring 

east 
Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  Ute  the  humorous  night 
Bespangled  had  with  pearl,  to  please  the  moming^s 

sight: 
On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear  open 

throats. 
Unto  the  joyful  mom  so  strain  their  warbling  notes, 
Xhat  hills  and  valleys  ring, and  even  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  every- 
where. 
The  throstei,  with  shrill  sharps;  aspurposelyhesung 
T*  awake  the  lustless  sun  ;  or  chiding,  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets 

thrill; 
The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill ; 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  us  see 
Tbufrom  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different 

be: 
For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant 

May; 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  iperle  doth  only  play. 
When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by, 
losnch  lamenting  strains  the  jo^'ful  hours  doth  ply, 
As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would 

draw 
And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  all-constraining  Uw) 
Csch  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  invite, 
They  else,  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the  night, 
(The more  to  use  their  ears)  their  voices  sure  would 

spare. 
That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare. 
As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  learn *d  of  her. 
To  Philomel  the  next,  the  linnet  we  prefer  ; 
•f  And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-lark  place  we 

then,  [wren. 

The  red- sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the 
Theyellow-patc;  which  thoughsho  hurt  the  bloom- 
ing tree. 
Vet  scarce  hath  any  bin!  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 
And  of  these  chaunting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not 

behind, 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 
The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeitinj;  jay, 
Thesoftcrwith  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the  leaves, 
S«ne  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves) 


Thus  sing  away  the  morn,  until  the  mounting  sun 
Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath 

run. 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  dose  covert 

creeps 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly 

sleeps. 
And  near  to  these  our  thicks,  the  wild  and  frighi- 
'  ful  herds, 
Not  hearing  other  noise  but  this  of  chattering  birds, 
Feedfairlyonthehtwns;  both  sorts  of  season 'd  deer: 
Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  freckled  fallow  there : 
The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  rascals 

strew'd, 

As  sometime  gallant  spirits  amongst  the  multitude. 

Of  all  the  beasts  which  we  for  our  venerial  name. 

The  hart  among  the  rest,  the  hunter's  noblest  game: 

Of  which  most  princely  chase  sith  none  did  e*er 

report. 
Or  by  description  touch,  t'  express  that  wondrous 

sport 
(Yet  might  have  well  beseem'd  th'  ancients  nobler 

songs) 
To  our  old  Arden  here,  most  fitly  it  belongs  : 
Yet  shall  she  not  invoke  the  muses  to  her  aid  ; 
But  thee,  Diana  bright,  a  goddess  and  a  maid : 
In  many  a  huge-grown  wood,  and  many  a  shady 

grove, 
Which  oft  hast  home  thy  bow  (great  huntress,  used 

to  rove) 
At  many  a  cruel  beast,  and  with  thy  darts  to  pierce 
The  lion,  panther,  ounce,  the  bear,  and  tiger  fierce; 
And  following  thy  fleet  game,  chaste  mighty  forest's 

queen, 
With  thy  disheveTd  nymphs  attired  in  youthful 

green. 
About  the  lawns  hast  scour'd,  and  wastes  both  far 

and  near. 
Brave  huntress;  but  no  beast  shall  prove  thy  quarries 

here  ; 
Save  those  the  best  of  chase,  the  tall  and  lusty  red. 
The  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  stateliness  of  head, 
Is  fitt*st  to  hunt  at  foirce.  For  whom,  when  with  his 

hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed 

grounds 
Where  harbour'd  is  the  hart ;  there  often  from  his 

feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find ;  or  thorough  skilful  heed. 
The  hnntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  earth,  per- 
ceives, 
On  entVing  of  the  thick  by  pressing  of  the  greaves, 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge.     Now  when  the  hart 

doth  hear 
The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  vent  his  secret  leir, 
He  rouRing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes 

doth  drive, 
As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would 

rive. 
And  through  the  cumbrous  thicks,  as  fearfully  he 

makes, 
He  with  his  branched  bead  the  tender  saplings 

shakes, 
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That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him 

to  weep; 
When  after  goes  the  cry,  with  yellings  loud  and 

deep. 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  every  neighbouring 

place  : 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chase. 
Rechating  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 

cheers. 
Whilst  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm*d  head 

upbears. 
His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright, 
Expressing  from  all  beasts,  his  courage  in  his 

flight 
But  when  th'  approaching  foes  still  following  he 

perceives, 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he 

leaves  : 
And  o'er  the  champain  flies :   which  when  th' 

assembly  find. 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the 

wind. 
But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast 

arrear) 
Doth  beat  the  brooksand  ponds  for  sweetrefreahing 

soil : 
That  serving  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  scent  canfoil. 
And  makes  amongst  the  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag- 

wooPd  sheep, 
Them  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  had 

their  keep. 
But  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safety  still  denies. 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  fallows 

tries. 
Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  team  be 

letteth  stand 
T'  assail  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hook  in  hand, 
The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth 

haUo: 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and 

huntsmen  follow ; 
Until  the  noble  deer  through  toil  bereaved  of 

strength. 
His  long  and  sinewy  legs  then  failing  him  at  length, 
The  villages  attempts,  enraged,  not  giving  way 
To  anything  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 
The  cruel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  hunters 

near, 
This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  vainly  doth  but 

fear, 
Some  bank  or  quickset  finds :  to  which  his  haunch 

opposed. 
He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  have  him  inclosed. 
The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  at 

bay. 
And  as  their  cruel  fangs  on  his  harsh  skin  they  lay, 
With  his  sharp.pointed  head  he  dealcth  deadly 

wounds. 
The  himter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  hoimds. 
Ho  desperately  assails  ;  until  opprest  by  force, 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corse. 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  fall. 


TO  BIB  COY  LOVE. 

mOM  HIS  ODBS. 

I  p&AT  thee,  love,  love  me  no  more. 

Call  home  the  heart  you  gave  me ; 
I  but  in  vain  that  saint  adore, 

That  can,  but  will  not  save  me  : 
These  poor  half  kisses  kill  me  quite  ; 

Was  ever  man  thus  served  I 
Amidst  an  ocean  of  delight. 

For  pleasure  to  be  starved. 

Show  me  no  more  those  snowy  breasts. 

With  azure  rivers  branched, 
Where  whilst  mine  eye  with  plenty  feasts, 

Yet  is  my  thirst  not  staunched. 
O  Tantalus,  thy  pains  ne'er  tell ! 

By  me  thou  art  prevented ; 
Tis  nothing  to  be  plagued  in  hell. 

But  thus  in  heaven  tormented. 

Clip  me  no  more  in  those  dear  arms, 

Nor  thy  life's  comfort  call  me  ; 
0,  these  are  but  too  powerful  chums, 

And  do  but  more  enthral  me. 
But  see  how  patient  I  am  grown. 

In  all  this  coil  about  thee  ; 
Come,  nice  thing,  let  thy  heart  alone, 

I  cannot  live  without  thee. 


BALLAD  OF  DOWSABEL. 

Far  in  the  country  of  Arden, 

There  won'd  a  knight,  hight  Caasamen, 

As  bold  as  Isenbras  : 
Fell  was  he  and  eager  bent. 
In  battle  and  in  tournament, 

As  was  the  good  Sir  Topas. 
He  had,  as  antique  stories  tell, 
A  daughter  cleped  Dowsabel, 

A  maiden  fair  and  free. 
And  for  she  was  her  father's  heir, 
Full  well  she  was  ycond  the  Icir 

Of  mickle  courtesy. 
The  silk  well  couth  she  twist  and  twine. 
And  make  the  fine  march-pine, 

And  with  the  needle  work  : 
And  she  couth  help  the  priest  to  say 
His  mattios  on  a  holy -day, 

And  sing  a  psalm  iu  kirk. 
She  wore  a  frock  of  frolic  green, 
Might  well  become  a  maiden  queen, 

Which  seemly  was  to  seo  ; 
A  hood  to  that  so  neat  and  fine, 
In  colour  like  the  columbine, 

I  wrought  full  featously. 
Her  features  all  as  fresh  above. 
As  is  the  grass  that  grows  by  Dove, 

And  lythc  as  lass  of  Kent. 
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Her  skin  as  soft  as  Lemster  wool, 
As  white  as  snow,  on  Pealdsh  Hall, 

Or  swan  that  swims  in  Trent 
This  maiden  in  a  mom  betime, 
Went  forth  when  May  was  in  the  prime. 

To  get  sweet  setyWl, 
The  honey-suckle,  the  harlock, 
The  lily,  and  the  lady-smock. 
To  deck  her  summer  hall. 
Thus  as  she  wander'd  here  and  there. 
And  picked  off  the  bloomy  brier. 

She  chanced  to  espy 
A  shepherd  sitting  on  a  bank. 
Like  chanticleer  he  crowned  crank. 

And  piped  full  merrily. 
He  leam*d  his  sheep,  as  he  him  list, 
When  he  would  whistle  in  his  fist, 

To  feed  about  him  round. 
Whilst  he  full  many  a  carol  sang, 
Until  the  fields  and  meadows  rang. 

And  all  the  woods  did  sound. 
In  iarour  this  same  shepherd  swain 
Was  like  the  bedlam  Tamerlane, 

Which  held  proud  kings  in  awe  : 
Bot  meek  as  any  lamb  might  be  ; 
And  innocent  of  ill  as  he 

Whom  his  lewd  brother  slaw. 
The  shepherd  wore  a  sheep-gray  cloak, 
Which  was  of  the  finest  lock. 

That  could  be  cut  with  sheer. 
His  mittens  were  of  bauzons'  skin, 
His  cockers  were  of  cordiwin. 

His  hood  of  miniveer. 
His  awl  and  lingcl  in  a  thong, 
His  tar-box  on  bis  broad  belt  hung. 

His  breech  of  Cointree  blue. 
Foil  crisp  and  curled  were  his  locks. 
His  brows  as  white  as  Albion  rocks. 

So  like  a  lover  true. 
And  piping  still  he  spent  the  day. 
So  merry  as  the  popinjay, 
Which  liked  Dowsabel  ; 
That  would  she  ought,  or  would  she  nought. 
This  lad  would  never  from  her  thought. 

She  in  love-longing  fell. 
At  length  she  tucked  up  her  frock, 
White  as  a  lily  was  her  smock. 
She  drew  the  shepherd  nigh  : 
But  then  the  shepherd  piped  a  good, 
That  all  his  sheep  forsook  their  food, 

To  hear  this  melody. 
Thy  sheep,  quoth  she,  cannot  be  lean. 
That  have  a  jolly  shepherd  swain, 

The  which  can  pipe  so  well  : 
Yea  but  (saith  he)  their  shepherd  may. 
If  j>iping  thus  he  pine  away, 
In  love  of  Dowsabel. 


Of  love,  fond  boy,  take  thou  no  keep, 
Quoth  she,  look  well  unto  thy  sheep, 

Lest  they  should  hap  to  stray. 
Quoth  he,  so  had  I  done  fuU  well. 
Had  I  not  seen  fair  Dowsabel 

Come  forth  to  gather  May. 
With  that  she  gan  to  veil  her  head. 
Her  cheeks  were  like  the  roses  red. 

But  not  a  word  she  said. 
With  that  the  shepherd  'gan  to  firown. 
He  threw  his  pretty  pipes  adown. 

And  on  the  ground  him  laid. 
Saith  she,  I  may  not  stay  till  night, 
And  leave  my  summer  hall  undight. 

And  all  for  lote  of  thee. 
My  cote,  suth  he,  nor  yet  my  fold, 
ShaU  neither  sheep  nor  shepherd  hold, 

Except  thou  favour  me. 
Saith  she,  yet  lever  I  were  dead. 
Than  I  should  lose  my  maidenhead. 

And  all  for  love  of  men. 
Saith  he,  yet  are  you  too  unkind. 
If  in  your  heart  you  cannot  find 

To  lore  us  now  and  then. 
And  I  to  thee  will  be  as  kind. 
As  Colin  was  to  Rosalind, 

Of  courtesy  the  flower. 
Then  wiU  I  be  as  true,  quoth  she. 
As  ever  maiden  yet  might  be 

Unto  her  paramour. 
With  that  she  bent  her  snow-white  knee, 
Down  by  the  shepherd  kneeled  she. 

And  him  she  sweetly  kist 
With  that  the  shepherd  whoop'd  for  joy  ; 
C^uoth  he,  there's  never  shepherd's  boy 

That  ever  was  so  blest 


SONNET 

TO  HIS  PAIR  n>BA. 

In  pride  of  wit,  when  high  desire  of  fame 
Grave  life  and  courage  to  my  labouring  pen. 
And  first  the  sound  and  virtue  of  my  name 
Won  grace  and  credit  in  the  ears  of  men  ; 
With  those  the  thronged  theatres  that  press, 
I  in  the  circuit  for  the  Uurel  strove. 
Where,  the  fuU  praise,  I  freely  must  confess. 
In  heat  of  blood,  a  modest  mind  might  move. 
With  shouts  and  claps,  at  every  little  pause, 
When  the  proud  round  on  every  side  hath  rung. 
Sadly  I  sit  unmoved  with  the  applause. 
As  though  to  me  it  nothing  did  belong : 
No  public  glory  vainly  I  pursue  ; 
The  praise  I  strive,  is  to  eternize  you. 


EDWARD    FAIRFAX. 


[DM, 

Edward  Fairfax,  the  truly  poetical  translator 
of  Tasso,  was  tho  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  of  Denton,  in  Yorkshire.  His  family 
were  all  soldiers ;  but  the  poet,  while  his  brothers 
were  seeking  military  reputation  abroad,  pre- 
ferred the  quiet  enjoyment  <4  letters  at  home. 
He  married  and  sttUed  as  a  private  gentleman  at 
Fuyston,  a  pkuse  beautifully  situated  between  the 
family  seat  at  Denton  and  the  forest  of  Knares- 
borough.  Some  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the 
management  of  his  brother  Lord  Fairfax's  pro- 
perty, and  to  superintending  the  education  of  his 
lordship's  children.  The  prose  MSS.  which  he 
left  in  the  library  of  Denton  sufficiently  attest  his 
literary  industry.  They  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, and,  as  they  relate  chiefly  to  religious 
controversy,  are  not  likely  to  be  so ;  although  his 
treatise  on  witchcraft,  recording  its  supposed 
operation  upon  his  own  family,  must  form  a 
curious  relic  of  superstition.  Of  Fairfax  it  might, 
therefore,  well  be  said — 

I  ' '  PreTailing  poet,  whose  nndoubting  mind 

Believed  the  magic  powers  wbicb  he  •ong*." 

Of  his  original  works  in  verse,  his  History  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  has  never  been  pub- 


lished ;  bat  Mr.  A.  Chalmers  (Biog.  Diet  art. 
Fair&x)  is,  I  believe,  as  much  mistaken  in  i«p- 
posing  that  his  Eclogues  have  never  been  eoUee- 
tively  printed,  as  in  pronouncing  them  entitled 
to  high  commendation  for  their  poetiyf.  A 
more  obscurely  stupid  allegory  and  iMb  eaa 
hardly  be  imagined  than  the  four^i  edogoe,  pre- 
served in  Mrs.  Cooper's  Muse's  labraiy :  itt 
being  an  imitation  of  some  of  the  theologiesl 
pastorab  of  Spenser  is  no  apology  for  tta  ab- 
surdity. When  a  fox  is  described  asaediieia| 
the  chastity  of  a  lamb,  and  when  tbd  eclogue 
writer  tells  us  that 

**  An  hundred  times  her  virgin  lip  he  kissMr 
As  oft  her  maiden  finger  gently  wrong,** 

who  could  imagine  that  either  poetry,  or  codesi- 
astical  history,  or  sense  or  meaning  of  any  kind, 
was  ever  meant  to  be  conveyed  under  such  a 
conundrum  1 

The  time  of  Fairfax's  death  has  not  been  dk- 
covered  ;  it  is  known  that  he  was  alive  in  1631 ; 
but  his  transUtion  of  the  Jemsalem  was  pub- 
lished when  he  was  a  young  man,  was  inseiibed 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  forms  one  of  the  glories 
of  her  reign. 


FROM  FAIRFAX'S  TRANSLATION  OF  TASSO'S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED, 

BOOK  XTIII.   8TANSAS  XII.  TO  XU. 

RijvALOo,  after  offering  his  devotions  on  Mount  OliTet,  enters  on  the  adrcntore  of  the  Enchanted  Wood. 


It  was  the  time,  when  'gainst  the  breaking  day. 
Rebellious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  repined  ; 
For  in  the  east  appeared  the  morning  grey, 
And  yet  some  lamps  in  Jove*s  high  palace  shincd, 
When  to  Mount  Olivet  he  took  his  way. 
And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined. 

Night's  shadows  hence,  from  thence  the  morn- 
ing's shine ; 

This  bright,  that  dark ;  that  earthly,  this  divine : 

Thus  to  himself  he  thought :  how  many  bright 
And  splendent  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temple  high ! 
Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night, 
Her  iix*d  and  wand'ring  stars  the  azure  sky  ; 
So  framed  all  by  their  Creator's  might. 
That  still  they  live  and  sliine,  and  ne'er  shall  die, 
'Till,  in  a  moment,  with  the  last  day*s  brand 
They  burn,  and  with  them  bum  sea,  air,  and 
land. 

[*  CoUins.]  I 


Thus  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  he  went. 

And  there  kneel'd  down  with  reverence  and 

fear  ; 
His  eyes  upon  heaven's  eastern  face  he  bent ; 
His  thoughts  above  all  heavens  up-lifted  were — 
The  sins  and  errors,  which  I  now  repent. 
Of  my  unbridled  youth,  0  Father  dear. 
Remember  not,  but  let  thy  mercy  fall. 
And  purge  my  faults  and  my  offences  alL 

Thus  prayed  he  ;  with  purple  wings  up-flew 
In  golden  weed  the  morning's  lusty  queen, 
Begilding,  with  the  radiant  beams  she  threw, 
Ilis  helm,  his  harness,  and  the  mountain  green  : 
Upon  his  breast  and  forehead  gently  blew 
The  air,  that  balm  and  nardus  breathed  unseen  ; 
And  o'er  his  head,  let  down  from  clearest  skiei,  j 
A  cloud  of  pure  and  precious  dew  there  flics  : 

Ct  The  fourth  eclogue  alone  is  in  print ;  nor  is  a  MS. 
copy  of  the  whole  known  to  exist] 
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ily  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread, 
;ompared,  his  clothes  pale  ashes  seem, 
ded  BO,  that  all  that  paleness  fled, 
i  of  purest  white  bright  rays  outstream  : 
are  the  flowers,  Ute  withered, 
weet  comfort  of  the  morning  beam  ; 
retum'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
lierself  in  new  and  native  gold. 

whiteness  of  his  changed  weed 
perceived  well  and  long  admired ; 
3  forest  march'd  he  on  with  speed, 
IS  such  adventures  great  required  : 
came,  whence,  shrinking  back  for  dread 
mge  desert's  sight,  the  first  retired  ; 
to  him  fearful  or  loathsome  made 
est  was,  but  sweet  with  pleasant  shade. 

e  pass'd,  and  in  the  grove  before 
sound, that  strange, sweet, pleasing  was; 
d  a  crystal  brook  with  gentle  roar, 
'd  the  winds,  as  through  the  leaves  they 
he  nightingale  her  wrongs  deplore,  [pass; 
I  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas  ! 
te,  harp,  cittern,  human  voice,  he  heard, 
lese  sounds  one  sound  right  well  declared. 

thunder-clap  at  last  he  heard, 
rees  and  plants  well  nigh  that  rent, 
the  nymphs  and  sirens  afterward, 
is,  and  waters,  sing  with  sweet  consent ; 
mazed,  he  stayM,  and  well  prepared 
ence,  heedful  and  slow  forth-went ; 
is  way  his  passage  ought  withstood, 
i  quiet,  still,  transparent  flood  : 

;n  banks,  which  that  fair  stream  inbound, 
d  odours  sweetly  smiled  and  smell 'd, 
ching  out  his  stretched  arms  around, 
;e  desert  in  his  bosom  held, 
;h  the  grove  one  channel  passage  found; 
wood,  in  that  the  forest  dwell'd  : 
,d  the  streams,  streams  green  those  trees 
made, 
ichanged  theirmoisture  and  their  shade. 

some  way  sought  out  the  flood  to  pass, 
sought,  a  wondrous  bridge  appear'd  ; 
f  gold,  an  huge  and  mighty  nmss, 
great  of  that  rich  metal  rearM  : 
u;;h  that  golden  way  he  enter'd  was, 
le  bridge ;  s  wel  led  the  stream,  and  wear'd 
k  away,  nor  sign  left,  where  it  stood, 
,  river  calm  became  a  flood. 

amjized  to  see  it  troubled  so, 

n  brooks,  increased  with  molten  snow  ; 

I  fierce,  that  tossed  to  and  fro, 

ools  suck'd  down  to  their  bosoms  low ; 

went  to  search  for  wonders  mo, 

e  thick  trees, there  high  and  broad  which 

lat  forest  huge,  and  desert  wide,  [grow ; 

;  he  sought,  more  wonders  still  he  apied : 


Where'er  he  stepp'd,  it  seem'd  the  joyful  ground 
Renew'd  the  verdure  of  her  flowery  weed  ; 
A  fountain  here,  a  well-spring  there  he  found ; 
Here  bud  the  roses,  there  the  liUes  spread  : 
The  aged  wood  o*er  and  about  him  round 
Flourish'd  with  bloeeorosnew,  new  leaves, new  seed ; 
And  on  the  boughs  and  branches  of  those  treen 
.  The  bark  was  soften'd,  and  renew'd  the  green. 

The  manna  on  each  leaf  did  pearled  lie  ; 
The  honey  stilled  from  the  tender  rind  : 
Again  he  heard  that  wondrous  harmony 
Of  songs  and  sweet  complaints  of  lovers  kind  ; 
The  human  voices  sung  a  treble  high. 
To  which  respond  the  birds,  the  streams,  the  wind; 
But  yet  unseen  those  nymphs,  those  singers  were. 
Unseen  the  lutes,  harps,  viols  which  they  bear. 

He  look'd,  he  listen'd,  yet  his  thoughts  denied 
To  think  that  true,  which  he  did  hear  and  see  : 
A  myrtle  in  an  ample  plain  he  spied, 
And  thither  by  a  beaten  path  went  he  ; 
The  myrtle  spread  her  mighty  branches  wide. 
Higher  than  pine,  or  palm,  or  cypress  tree, 
Ahd  far  above  all  other  plants  was  seen 
That  forest's  lady,  and  that  desert's  queen. 

Upon  the  tree  his  eyes  Rinaldo  bent. 
And  there  a  marvel  great  and  strange  began  ; 
An  aged  oak  beside  him  cleft  and  rent. 
And  from  his  fertile,  hollow  womb,  forth  ran. 
Clad  in  rare  weeds  and  strange  habiliment, 
A  nymph,  for  age  able  to  go  to  man  ; 
An  hundred  plants  beside,  even  in  his  sight, 
Childed  an  hundred  nymphs,  so  great,  so 
dight. 

Such  as  on  stages  play,  such  as  we  see 
The  dryads  painted,  whom  wild  satyrs  love, 
Whose  arms  half  naked,  locks  untrussed  be. 
With  buskins  laced  on  their  legs  above. 
And  silken  robes  tuck'd  short  above  their  knee. 
Such  seem'd  the  sylvan  daughters  of  this  grovu  ; 
Save,  that  instead  of  slmfts  and  bows  of  tree. 
She  bore  a  lute,  a  harp  or  cittern  she  ; 

And  wantonly  they  cast  them  in  a  ring, 
And  sung  and  danced  to  move  his  weaker  sense, 
Rinaldo  round  about  environing. 
As  does  its  centre  the  circumference  ; 
The  tree  they  compass'd  eke,  and  'gan  to  sing. 
That  woods  andstreamsadmired  their  excellence — 
Welcome,  dear  Lord,  welcome  to  this  sweet  grove. 
Welcome,  our  lady's  hope,  welcome,  her  love  ! 

Thou  comest  to  cure  our  princess,  faint  and  sick 
For  love,  for  love  of  thee,  faint,  sick,  distress'd ; 
Late  black,  htte  dreadful  was  this  forest  thick. 
Fit  dwelling  for  sad  folk,  with  grief  oppressed  ; 
See,  with  thy  coming  how  the  branches  quick 
Revived  are,  and  in  new  blossoms  dress'd  ! 
This  was  their  song  ;  and  after  from  it  went 
First  a  sweet  sound,  and  then  the  m^Ttle  rent. 
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If  antique  times  admired  Silenns  old, 
Who  oft  appear'd  set  on  his  lazy  ass. 
How  would  they  wonder,  if  they  had  behold 
Such  sights,  as  from  the  myrtle  high  did  pass  t 
Thence  came  a  lady  fair  with  locks  of  gold. 
That  like  in  shape,  in  face,  and  beauty  was 
To  fair  Armida  ;  Rinald  thinks  he  spies 
Her  gestures,  smUes,  and  glances  of  her  eyes  : 

On  him  a  sad  and  smiling  look  she  cast, 
Which  twenty  passions  strange  at  once  bewrays  ; 
And  art  thou  come,  quoth  she,  retum'd  at  last 
To  her,  from  whom  but  Ute  thou  ran*st  thy  ways  f 
Comest  thou  to  comfort  me  for  sorrows  past, 
To  ease  my  widow  nights,  and  careful  days  f 

Or  comest  thou  to  work  me  grief  and  harm ! 

Why  nilt  thou  speak,  why  not  thy  face  disarm  f 

Comest  thou  a  friend  or  foe  !  I  did  not  frame 
That  golden  bridge  to  entertain  my  fee  ; 
Nor  opcn'd  flowers  and  fountains,  as  you  came, 
To  welcome  him  with  joy,  who  brings  me  woe  : 
Put  off  thy  helm  :  rejoice  me  with  the  flame 
Of  thy  bright  eyes,  whence  first  my  fires  did  grow; 
Kiss  me,  embrace  m6 ;  if  you  further  venture. 
Love  keeps  the  gate,  the  fort  is  eath  to  enter. 

Thus  as  she  wooes,  she  rolls  her  rueful  eyes 
With  piteous  look,  and  changeth  oft  her  chear ; 
An  hundred  sighs  from  her  £Use  heart  up-fly ; 
She  sobs,  she  mourns,  it  is  great  ruth  to  hear  : 
The  hardest  breast  sweet  pity  mollifies  ; 
What  stony  heart  resists  a  woman's  tear  ? 
But  yet  the  knight,  wise,  wary,  not  unkind, 
Drew  forth  his  sword,  and  from  her  careless 
twined : 

Towards  the  tree  he  marched  ;  she  thither  start, 
Before  him  stepp'd,  embraced  the  plant,  and  cry'd — 
Ah  !  never  do  me  such  a  spiteful  part. 
To  cut  my  tree,  this  forest's  joy  and  pride  ; 
Put  up  thy  sword,  else  pierce  therewith  the  heart 
Of  thy  forsaken  and  despised  Armide  ; 

For  through  this  breast,  and  through  this  heart, 
unkind. 

To  this  fair  tree  thy  sword  shall  passage  find. 

He  lift  his  brand,  nor  cared,  though  oft  she  pray'd. 
And  she  her  form  to  other  shape  did  change  ; 
Such  monsters  huge,  when  men  in  dreams  are  laid, 
Oft  in  their  idle  fancies  roam  and  range  : 


Her  body  swell'd,  her  fitoe  obscure  was  made  ; 

Vanish'd  her  gannents  rich,  and  vegiuresstiange; 
A  giantess  before  him  high  she  stands, 
Arm'd,  like  Briareus,  with  an  hundred  hands: 

With  fifty  swords,  and  fifty  targets  bright,  [fou^t; 
She  threaten'd  death,  she  roar'd,  she  cry*d  and 
Each  other  nymph,  in  armour  likewise  dight, 
A  Cyclops  great  b^aune  ;  he  fear'd  them  nooglit, 
But  on  the  myrtle  smote  with  all  his  mi^it^ 
Which  groan'd,  like  living  aoals,  to  death  n^ 
brought ; 
The  sky  seem'd  Pluto's  court,  the  air  seem'dhflD, 
Therein  such  monsters  roar,  sndi  ^irits  ydl: 

Lighten'd  the  heaven  above,  the  earth  bdow 
Roared  aloud ;  that  thunder'd,  and  this  dioQk : 
Bluster'd  thetempestsstrong;  the  whirlwindsbkw; 
The  bitter  storm  drove  hail^xmes  in  his  kwk; 
But  yet  his  arm  grew  neither  weak  nor  aknr, 
Nor  of  that  fury  heed  or  care  he  took, 

Till  low  to  earth  the  wounded  tree  down  bended; 

Then  fled  the  spirits  all,  the  eharms  all  ended. 

The  heavens  grew  dear,  the  air  wax'd  eafan  ind 
The  wood  returned  to  its  wonted  stated         [ilin, 
Of  witchcrafts  free,  quite  void  of  spirits  iU, 
Of  horror  full,  but  horror  there  innate : 
He  further  tried,  if  ought  withstood  his  will 
To  cut  those  trees,  as  did  the  chaims  of  late, 
And  finding  nought  to  stop  him,  smiledandoud— 
0  shadows  vain!  0  fools,  of  shades  afraid ! 

From  thence  home  to  the  camp-ward  toxn'd  the 

knight ; 
The  hermit  ciyd,  up-starting  from  his  seat. 
Now  of  the  wood  the  charms  have  lost  their  n^ght; 
The  sprites  are  conquer'd,  ended  is  the  feat ; 
See  where  he  comes! — Array'din  glittering  white 
Appear'd  the  man,  bold,  stately,  high  and  great ; 
His  eagle's  silver  wings  to  shine  began 
With  wondrous  splendour  'gainst  the  golden  sun. 

The  camp  received  him  with  a  joyful  cry, — 
A  cry,  the  hills  and  dales  about  that  fill'd  ; 
Then  Godfrey  welcomed  him  with  honours  high  ; 
His  glory  quench'd  all  spite,  all  envy  kill'd : 
To  yonder  dreadful  grove,  quoth  he,  went  I, 
And  from  the  fearful  wood,  as  me  you  will'd. 
Have  driven  the  sprites  away ;  thither  let  be 
Your  people  sent,  tlic  way  is  safe  and  free. 


SAMUEL    ROWLANDS. 


[Died,  ieS4>] 


history  of  this  author  is  quite  unknown, 
hat  he  was  a  prolific  pamphleteer  in  the 
)f  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
las  mustered  a  numerous  catalogue  of  his 
to  which  the  compilers  of  the  Censura 
A  hare  added  some  articles.  It  has  been 
!d  by  the  latter,  that  his  muse  is  gene- 
und  in  low  company,  from  which  it  is 
that  he  frequented  the  haunts  of  dissipa- 
he  conclusion  is  unjust — Fielding  was  not 
uard,  though  he  wrote  the  adventures  of 


Jonathan  Wild.  His  descriptions  of  contemporary 
follies  have  considerable  humour.  I  think  he 
has  afforded  in  the  following  story  of  Smug  the 
Smith  a  hint  to  Butler  for  his  apologue  of  vicarious 
justice,  in  the  case  of  the  brethren  who  hanged  a 
"poor  weaver  that  was  bed-rid,**  instead  of  the 
cobbler  who  had  killed  an  Indian, 

"  Not  ont  of  malice,  bat  mere  xeal, 
Beoanse  be  was  an  InfideL'* 

HuDiBRAm  Part  n.  Canto  II.  1. 430. 


rHAGEDY  OF  SMUG  THE  SMITH. 

FROM  THK  NIGHT    RAVKN. 


for  felony  was  apprehended, 
ig  condemned  for  having  so  offended, 
osmen,  with  a  general  consent, 
i  judge  with  a  petition  went, 
^  that  no  smith  did  near  them  dwell, 
his  art  they  could  not  spare  him  well ; 
ras  good  at  edge-tool,  lock,  and  key, 
a  farrier  most  rare  man,  quoth  they. 
rect  judge  unto  the  clowns  replied, 
U  the  law  be  justly  satisfied  ? 
hat  steals  must  die  therefore,  that's  flat, 
id  they,  we  have  a  trick  for  that : 
vers  dwelling  in  our  town  there  are, 
of  them  we  very  well  can  spare  ; 
be  hang'd,  wc  very  humbly  crave — 
g  them  both,  so  wc  the  smith  nuiy  save, 
p  he  smiled  at  their  simple  jest, 
,  the  smith  would  serve  the  liangman  best. 


THE  VICAR. 

ntOM  UI8   BPIORAMS.   NO.   XXXVH. 

ettinff  o/llumoiir'i  Blood,  in  the  Head  Vein. 
First  pulAiihrd  in  1600. 

t  vicar  and  a  kind  consort, 
be  ale-house  friendly  would  resort, 
&  game  at  tables  now  and  than, 
his  pot  as  soon  as  any  man  ; 
gamester,  and  as  free  from  brawl, 
iian  should  need  to  play  withal  ; 
lis  hostess  pledged  him  not  carouse, 
1  choler,  did  forswear  her  house  : 
le  ^lass,  this  was  his  oath  he  swore — 
this  drink,  I'll  ne'er  come  hither  more." 
tily  his  hostess  did  repent, 
?r  guests  to  the  next  ale-house  went. 


Following  the  vicar's  steps  in  everything, 

He  led  the  parish  even  by  a  string  ; 

At  length  his  ancient  hostess  did  complain 

She  was  undone,  unless  he  came  again  ; 

Desiring  certain  friends  of  hers  and  his. 

To  use  a  policy,  which  should  be  this : 

Because  with  coming  he  should  not  forswear  him. 

To  save  his  oaths  they  on  theur  backs  should  bear 

him. 
Of  this  good  course  the  vicar  well  did  think. 
And  80  they  always  carried  him  to  drink. 


LIKE    MASTER.   LIKE  MAN. 

niOM  THS  KNAVa  or  SPADBfl. 

Two  serving  men,  or*rather  two  men-servers. 
For  unto  (xod  they  were  but  ill  deservers, 
Conferr'd  together  kindly,  knave  with  knave. 
What  fitting  masters  for  their  turns  they  have. 
^  Mine,"  quoth  the  one,  <<  is  of  a  bounteous  sprite. 
And  in  the  tavern  will  be  drunk  all  night. 
Spending  most  lavishly  he  knows  not  what, 
But  I  have  wit  to  make  good  use  of  that : 
And  is  for  tavern  and  for  bawdy  house, 
•  •  e  • 

He  hath  some  humours  very  strange  and  odd. 
As  every  day  at  church,  and  not  serve  God  ; 
With  secret  hidden  virtues  other  ways. 
As  often  on  his  knees,  yet  never  prays."  [talk  1" — 
Quoth  t'other,  ^  How  dost  prove  this  obscure 
**  Why,  man,  he  haunts  the  church  that's  Paul's,  to  j 
And  for  his  often  being  on  the  knee,  [walk  : 

'Tis  drinking  healths,  as  drunken  humours  be." 
**  It's  passing  good,  I  do  protest,"  quoth  t'other, 
**  I  think  thy  master  be  my  master's  brother  ; 
For  sure  in  qualities  they  may  be  kin. 
Those  very  humours  he  is  daily  in. 
For  drinking  healths,  and  being  churched  so. 
They  cheek-by  .jowl  may  with  each  other  go. 
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Theo,  pray  thee,  let  us  two  in  love  go  drink, 
And  on  these  matters  for  our  profit  think  : 
To  handle  such  two  masters  turn  us  loose  ; 
Shear  thou  the  sheep,  and  I  will  pluck  the  goose.** 


FOOLS  AND  BABES  TELL  TRUE. 

PROM   THB    SAMS. 


Two  friends  that  met  would  give  each  other  wine. 

And  made  their  entrance  at  next  bush  and  sign. 

Calling  for  claret,  which  they  did  agree, 

(The  season  hot)  should  qualified  be 

With  water  and  sugar  :  so  the  same  being  brought 

By  a  new  boy,  in  vintners'  tricks  untaught. 

They  bad  him  quickly  brmg  fair  water  in. 

Who  look'd  as  strange  as  he  amazed  had  bin. 

*«  Why  dost  not  stir,"  quoth  they, "  with  nimble 

"  'Cause,  gentlemen," said  he,  "it  is  not  meet  [feet!" 

To  put  in  too  much  water  in  your  drink, 

For  there's  enough  already,  sure,  I  think ; 

Richard  the  drawer,  by  my  troth  I  vow, 

Put  in  great  store  of  water  even  now." 


THE  MARRIED  SCHOLAR. 

A  SCHOLAR,  newly  enter'd  marriage  life. 
Following  his  study,  did  offend  his  wife, 
Because  when  she  his  company  expected. 
By  bookish  business  she  was  ^ill  neglected ; 
Coming  unto  his  study,  ^  Lord,**  quoth  she^ 
'^  Can  papers  cause  you  love  them  more  than  me! 
I  would  I  were  tnutsform'd  into  a  book. 
That  your  affection  might  upon  nle  look ! 
But  in  my  wish  withal  be  it  decreed, 
T  would  be  such  a  book  you  love  to  read. 
Husband  (quoth  she)  which  book's  form  should  I 

take!" 
*<  Marry,"  said  he, "  'twere  best  an  almanack : 
The  reason  wherefore  I  do  wish  thee  so, 
Is,  every  year  we  have  a  new,  you  know*." 

[«  Malone  attributes  this  nying  lo  Dryden.  bat  it  was 
said  before  Drydec  was  born ;  is  in  Rowlandi»  and  sjoooog 
the  Jests  of  Dnunmond  of  UawthomdenJ 


JOHN    DONNE,    D.D. 

[Bora,  1973.    Di«d,  1081.) 


The  life  of  Donne  \a  more  interesting  than  his 
poetry.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  ;  his  mother  was  related  to  Sir  Thomas 
Mort*,  and  to  Heywood,  the  epigrammatist.  A 
prodigy  of  youthful  leaning,  he  was  entered  of 
Hart  Hall,  now  Hertford  College,  at  the  unpre- 
cedented age  of  eleven:  he  studied  afterwards 
with  an  extraordinary  thirst  for  general  know- 
ledge, and  seems  to  have  consumed  a  consider- 
able patrimony  on  his  education  and  travels. 
Having  accompanied  the  E^l  of  Essex  in  his 
expedition  to  Cadiz,  he  purposed  to  have  set  out 
on  an  extensive  course  of  travels,  and  to  have 
visited  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Though 
compelle<l  to  give  up  his  design  by  the  insuper- 
able dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  journey,  he 
did  not  come  home  till  his  mind  had  been  stored 
with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
and  manners,  by  a  residence  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Ellesmere  made  him  his  secretary, 
and  took  him  to  his  house.  There  he  formed  a 
mutual  attachment  to  the  niece  of  Lady  Elles- 
mere, and  v^ithout  the  means  or  prospect  of  sup- 
port, the  lovers  thought  proper  to  marry.  The 
lady's  father,  Sir  George  More,  on  the  declara- 
tion of  this  step,  was  so  transported  with  rage, 
that  he  insisted  on  the  chancellor's  driving 
Donno  from  his  protection,  and  even  got  him 
imprisoned,  together  with  the  witnesses  of  the 
marriage.     He  was  soon  released  fi*om  prison, 


but  the  chancellor  would  not  again  take  him  into 
his  service  ;  and  the  brutal  father-in-law  would  | 
not  support  the  unfortunate  pair.  In  their  dis- 
tress, however,  they  were  sheltered  by  Sir 
Francis  Wolley,  a  son  of  Lady  Ellesmere  by  t 
former  marriage,  with  whom  they  resided  for 
several  years,  and  were  treated  with  a  kindnesB 
that  mitigated  their  sense  of  dependence. 

Donne  had  been  bred  a  catholic,  but  on  mature 
reflection  had  made  a  conscientious  renunciation 
of  that  faith.  One  of  his  warm  friends,  Dr. 
Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  wished 
to  have  provided  for  him,  by  generously  surren- 
dering one  of  his  benefices  :  he  therefore  pressed 
him  to  take  holy  orders,  and  to  return  to  him 
the  third  day  with  his  answer  to  the  proposaL 
"  At  hearing  of  this,"  (says  his  biographer,) 
**  Mr.  Donne's  faint  breath  and  perplexed  coun- 
tenance gave  visible  testimony  of  an  inward  con- 
flict. He  did  not  however  return  his  answer 
till  the  third  day;  when,  with  fervid  thanks,  he 
declined  the  offer,  telling  the  bishop  that  there 
were  some  errors  of  his  life  which,  though  long 
repented  of,  and  pardoned,  as  he  trusted,  by 
God,  might  yet  be  not  forgotten  by  some  men, 
and  which  might  cast  a  dishonour  on  the  sacred 
office."  We  are  not  told  what  those  irregulari- 
ties were ;  but  the  conscience  which  could  dictate 
such  an  answer  was  not  likely  to  require  great 
offences  for  a  stumbling-block.  This  occurred 
in  the  poet's  thirty-fourth  year. 
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Ifter  the  death  of  Sir  F.  Wolley,  his  next 
lector  was  Sir  Robert  ^^*^/f^  whom  he  aooom- 
lied  on  an  embawy  to  Frtfia.  His  wife,  with 
attachment  as  romantic  as  poet  could  wish  for, 
I  formed  the  design  of  accompanying  him  as  a 
;e.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  and  to  dissuade 
•  from  the  design,  that  he  addressed  to  her 

▼erses  beginning,  "  By  our  first  strange  and 
il  interview.'*  Isaak<- Walton  relates,  with 
•at  simplicity,  how  the  poet,  one  evening,  as 

flat  alone  in  his  chamber  in  Paris,  saw  the 
ion  of  hia  beloved  wife  appear  to  him  with  a 
id  iniant  in  her  arms,  a  story  which  wants 
ly  credibility  to  be  interesting.      He  had  at 


last  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  regard  of 
King  James  ;  and,  at  his  majesty's  instance,  as 
he  might  now^*onsider  that  he  had  outlived  tlie 
remembrance  of  his  former  follies,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  become  a  clergyman.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  successively  appointed  chapUin  to  the  | 
king,  lecturer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  vicar  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Fleet  Street,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
His  death,  at  a  late  age,  was  occasioned  by 
consumption.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's, 
where  his  figure  yet  remains  in  the  vault  of  St. 
Faith*s,  carved  from  a  painting  for  which  he  sat  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  dressed  in  liis  wind-  | 
ing-sheet. 


SONG. 

Sweetest  love,  1  do  not  go 

For  weariness  of  thee, 

Nor  in  hope  the  world  can  show 

A  fitter  love  for  me. 

Bat  since  that  I 

Must  die  at  kst,  'tis  best 

Thus  to  use  myself  in  jest 

By  feigned  death  to  die. 

Yesternight  the  sun  went  hence. 
And  yet  is  here  to-day  ; 
He  hath  no  desire  nor  sense, 
Nor  half  so  short  a  way : 
Then  fear  not  me, 
But  believe  that  I  shall  make 
Hastier  journeys,  since  I  take 
More  wings  and  spurs  than  he. 


THB  BREAK  OF  DAY. 


AT,  oh  sweet !  and  do  not  rise  : 

le  light  that  shines  comes  from  thine  eyes  ; 

le  day  breaks  not — it  is  my  heart, 

ffause  that  you  and  I  must  part. 

ly,  or  else  my  joys  will  die, 

id  perish  in  their  infimcy. 

is  true,  it's  day — what  though  it  be ! 
wHt  ihaa  therefore  rise  from  me  ! 
by  should  we  rise  because  'tis  light  I 
d  we  Ke  down  because  'twas  night ! 
ive,wfaieh  in  spite  of  darkness  brought  us  hither, 
ouldy  ui  despite  of  light,  keep  us  together. 

^  hath  no  tongue,  but  is  all  eye  ; 

it  eoald  speak  as  well  as  spy, 

lis  were  the  worst  that  it  could  say, 

at,  benig  well,  I  fiUn  would  stay, 

id  that  I  feved  my  heart  and  honour  so, 

at  I  would  not  from  her  that  had  them  go. 


Must  business  thee  from  hence  remove  1 

0,  that's  the  worst  disease  of  love  ! 

The  poor,  the  foul,  the  false,  love  can 

Admit,  but  not  the  busy  man. 

He  which  hath  business  and  makes  love,  doth  do 

Such  wrong  as  when  a  married  man  doth  woo. 


TIIR  DREAM. 

Image  of  her  whom  I  love  more  than  she 
Whose  fair  impression  in  my  faithful  heart 
Makes  me  her  medal,  and  makes  her  love  me 
As  kings  do  coins,  to  which  their  stamps  impart 
The  value — go,  and  take  my  heart  from  hence. 
Which  now  is  grown  too  great  and  good  for  me. 
Honours  oppress  weak  spirits,  and  our  sense 
Strong  objects  dull ;  the  more,  the  less  we  see. 
When  you  are  gone,  and  reason  gone  with  you. 
Then  phantasy  is  queen,  and  soul,  and  all ; 
She  can  present  joys  meaner  than  you  do, 
Convenient,  and  more  proportionaL     ' 
So  if  I  dream  I  have  you,  I  have  you. 
For  all  our  joys  are  but  fantastical, 
And  so  I  'scape  the  pain,  for  pain  is  true; 
And  sleep,  which  locks  up  sense,  doth  lock  out  all. 
After  such  a  fruition  I  shall  wake, 
And,  but  the  waking,  nothing  shall  repent ; 
And  shall  to  love  more  thankful  sonnets  make. 
Than  if  more  honour,  tears,  and  pains,  were  spent. 
But,  dearest  heart,  and  dearer  image,  stay  ; 
Alas  !  true  joys  at  best  are  dreams  enough. 
Though  you  stay  here  you  pass  too  fast  away. 
For  even  at  first  life's  taper  is  a  snuff. 
Fill'd  with  her  love,  may  I  be  rather  grown 
Mad  with  much  heart,  than  idiot  with  none. 


ON  THE  LORD  HARRINGTON,  &c 

TO  THB  COUNTS88  OF  BKDPORD. 

Fair  soul  !  which  wast  not  only,  as  all  souls  be, 
Then  when  thou  wast  infused,  harmony. 
But  didst  continue  so,  and  now  dost  bear 
A  part  in  God's  great  organ,  this  whole  sphere; 
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If  lookiog  up  to  God,  or  down  to  us, 
Thou  find  that  any  way  is  pervious 
'Twixt  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  men's  ac- 
tions do 
Ckime  to  your  knowledge  and  affections  too, 
See,  and  with  joy,  me  to  that  good  degree 
Of  goodness  grown,  that  I  can  study  thee ; 
And  hy  these  meditations  refined. 
Can  unapparel  and  enlarge  my  mind  ; 
And  so  can  make,  hy  this  soft  extacy, 
This  place  a  map  of  heaven,  myself  of  thee. 
Thou  seo'st  me  here  at  midnight  now  all  rest, 
Time's  dead  low-water,  when  all  minds  divest 


To-morrow's  business,  when  the  laborers 
Such  rest  in  bedyl|||litiieir  last  churchyard 
Subject  to  change,  will  scarce  be  a  type  of 
Now,  when  the  client,  whose  hurt  h^uing 
To-morrow,  sleeps ;  when  the  condenmed 
(Who, when heopes  his  eye8,must  shut  then 
Again  by  death !)  although  sad  watch  he  I 
Doth  practise  dying  by  a  little  sleep. 
Thou  at  this  midnight  seest  me,  and  as  so< 
As  that  sun  rises,  to  me  midnight*s  noon  ; 
All  the  world  grows  transparent,  and  I'  set 
Through  all,  both  church  and  state,  in  seein 


THOMAS    PICKE. 


Op  this  author  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  no 
farther  information,  than  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  transited  a  great  number  of 
John  Owen's  Latin  epigrams  into  English.    His 


songs,  sonnets,  and  elegies,  bear  the  date  ol 
Indifferent  as  the  collection  is,  entire  piec* 
are  pilfered. 


FROM  80NQS,  BONNETS,  AND  ELEGIES,  BY  T.  PICKE. 


The  night,  say  aU,  was  made  for  rest ; 

And  so  say  I,  but  not  for  all ; 

To  them  the  darkest  nights  are  best, 

Which  give  them  leave  asleep  to  fall ; 

But  I  that  seek  my  rest  by  light. 

Hate  sleep,  and  praise  the  clearest  night. 

Bright  waA  the  moon,  as  bright  as  day. 
And  Venus  glitter'd  in  the  west. 
Whose  light  did  lead  the  ready  way, 
That  led  me  to  my  wished  rest ; 
Then  each  of  them  increased  their  light, 
While  I  enjoy'd  her  heavenly  sight. 


Say,  gentle  dames,  what  moved  your  mi 
To  shine  so  bright  above  your  wont  ? 
Would  Phoebe  fair  Endymion  find. 
Would  Venus  see  Adonis  hunt  I 
No,  no,  you  feared  by  her  si^t, 
To  lose  the  praise  of  beauty  bright 

At  last  for  shame  you  shrunk  away, 
And  thought  to  reave  the  world  of  light 
Then  shone  my  dame  with  brighter  ray, 
Than  that  which  comes  from  Phoebus'  t 
None  other  light  but  hers  I  praise. 
Whose  nights  are  clearer  than  the  days 


GEORGE    HERBERT. 


[Born,  l&sa.    Died.  18»-3.] 


**HoLT  George  Herbert,"  as  he  is  generally 
called,  was  prebendary  of  Leighton  Ecclesia,  a 
village  in  Huntingdonshire.     Though  Bacon  is 


said  to  have  consulted  him  about  some 
writings,  his  memory  is  chiefly  indebted 
affectionate  mention  of  old  Isaak  Walton. 


FROM  ins  POEMS.  ENTITLED  • 


TIIE  TEMPLE,  SACRED  POEMS,  AND  PRIVATE  EJACULATK 
«vo.  1633. 


SwRET  day,  ro  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 

And  thou  must  die. 


Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  rosi 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie  ; 
My  music  shows  you  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives. 
But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


JOHN    MARSTON. 


[Died, 

Titer  was  the  antagonist  of  Jonson  in 
la,  and  the  rival  of  Bishop  Hall  in 
hough  confessedly  inferior  to  them  both 
•espective  walks  of  poetry.  While  none 
fjraphers  seem  to  know  an\'thing  about 
GifTord  (in  his  Memoirs  of  Ben  Jonson) 
that  Wood  has  unconsciously  noticed 
gentleman  of  Coventry,  who  married 
e  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilkes, 
to  King  James,  and  rector  of  St.  Martin, 
iii*c.  According  to  this  notice,  our  poet 
ondon,  in  1634,  and  was  buried  in  the 
^'longing  to  the  Temple.  These  par- 
igrce  with  what  Jonson  said  to  Drura- 
pocting  this  dramatic  opponent  of  his, 
nversation  at  Hawthomden,  viz.  that 
^Tote  hi»  father-in-law's  preachings, 
kther-in-law  Marston's  comedies.  Mar- 
nedies  arc  somewhat  dull ;  and  it  is  not 
)  conceive  a  witty  sermon  of  those  days, 


«M.] 

when  puns  were  scattered  from  the  pulpit,  to 
have  been  as  lively  as  an  indifferent  comedy. 
Marston  is  the  Crispinus  of  Jonson's  Poetaster, 
where  he  is  treated  somewhat  less  contemptuously 
than  his  companion  Demetrius  (Dekker)  ;  an 
allusion  is  even  made  to  the  respectability  of  his 
birth.  Both  he  and  Dekker  were  afterwards 
reconciled  to  Jonson  ;  but  Marston's  reconcile- 
ment, though  he  dedicated  his  Malcontent  to  his 
propitiated  enemy,  seems  to  have  been  subject  to 
relapses.  It  is  amusing  to  find  Langbaine  des- 
canting on  the  chaste  purity  of  Marston  as  a 
writer,  and  the  author  of  the  Biographia  Drama- 
tica  transcribmg  the  compliment  immediately 
before  the  enumeration  of  his  plays,  which  are 
stuffed  with  obscenity.  To  this  disgraceful  cha- 
racteristic of  Marston  an  allusion  is  made  in 
**  The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  where  it  is  said, 

"  Give  him  pUin  naked  words  strlpt  from  their  ahirts. 
That  might  hcneem  plain-dealing  Aretine.** 


FROM  SOPHONISBA,   A  TRAGEDY. 


ACT  V.  RCENK  III. 


lA,  the  danghter  of  Asdrubal,  has  been  wooed 
ind  Maasinisea,  rival  kings  of  Africa,'and  hoth 
Carthage.  She  prefers  Mawinissa;  and  Syphax, 
:  her  refusal,  revolts  to  the  Romans.  Massi- 
lo  night  of  his  marriage,  is  simimoned  to  the 
'  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  alarm  of  Bcipio's 
lie  senate  of  Carthage,  notwithstanding  Mas- 
lity,  decree  that  Syphax  shall  be  tempted  back 

the  offer  of  Sophonlsba  in  marriage.    Sopho-  I 
he  point  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  enforced 
icn  Maasinissa,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the 

Carthage,  attacks  the  troops  of  Syphax,  Joins 
,  and  brings  Syphax  a  captive  to  Scipio's  feet, 
tiis  justification  to  Scipio,  pleads,  that  his  love 
sba  alone  had  tempted  him  to  revolt  from 
io  tlierefore  orders  that  the  daughter  of  Asdru- 
ken  priiioner,  shall  belong  to  the  Romans  alone, 
dasainissa  march  on  to  Cirta,  and  storm  the 
phax,  where  they  find  Sophonisba. 

ts  sounding  a  march,  Massinisha  entrrs  with 
hit  heaver  up. 

^Iarch  to  the  palace! 
•\'hate'er  man  thou  art, 
:hy  fair  arras  spt^k,  give  heart 
1  weakness  :  hear  her  that  for  long  time 
no  wished  light.    Sophonifiba, 
r  miser}'  much  known,  'tis  she 
r  thy  graced  sword  this  only  boon : 

Pte  the  Scourge  of  Villany ;  three  books  of 
He  was  alw  author  of  the  Metamorphosis 
I'l*  Image,  and  certain  Satires,  published  1598, 
^  his  date  as  satirist  nearly  coeval  with  that 
all. 


Let  me  not  kneel  to  Rome  ;  for  though  no  cause 

Of  mine  deserves  their  hate,  though  Massinissa 

Be  ours  to  heart,  yet  Roman  generals 

Make  proud  their^triumphs  with  whatever  captives. 

O  'tis  a  nation  which  from  soul  I  fear. 

As  one  well  knowing  the  much-grounded  hate 

They  bear  to  Asdrubal  and  Guthage  blood  ! 

Therefore,  with  tears  that  wash  thy  feet  with  hands 

Unused  to  beg,  I  clasp  thy  manly  knees. 

0  save  me  from  their  fetters  and  contempt, 

Their  proud  insults,  and  more  than  insolence  ! 

Or  if  it  rest  not  in  thy  grace  of  breath 

To  grant  such  freedom,  give  me  long-wish'd  death; 

For  'tis  not  much-loathed  life  that  now  we  crave — 

Only  an  unshamed  death  and  silent  grave, 

We  will  now  deign  to  bend  for. 

Mats.  Rarity  ! 
By  thee  and  this  right  hand,  thou  shalt  live  free  ! 

Soph,  We  cannot  now  be  wretched. 

Matt,  Stay  the  sword  ! 
Let  slaughter  cease !  sounds,  soft  as  Leda's  breast, 

[&{/?  music. 
Slide  through  all  ears !  tliis  night  be  love's  high  feast. 

Soph.  O'erwhelm  me  not  with  sweets  ^  let  me 
not  drink 
Till  my  breast  burst!  O  Jove!  thy  nectar,  think — 
iShe  sinks  into  MAsaiifiasA'a  arm*. 

Matt.  She  is  o'ercome  with  joy. 

Soph.  Help,  help  to  bear 
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Some  happinesB,  ye  powers  I  I've  joy  to  spare 
Enough  to  make  a  god  !  O  MaBsinissa  I 

Masi.  Peace: 
A  silent  thinking  makes  fall  joys  increase. 

Enter  Lbuub. 

Lei  Massinissa  ! 

Mau.  Lclius  ! 

Lei.  Thine  ear. 

^fas9,  Standoff! 

Lei.  From  Scipio  thus :  by  thy  late  vow  of  faith. 
And  mutual  league  of  endless  amity, 
As  thou  respect'st  his  virtue  or  Rome's  force. 
Deliver  Sophonisba  to  our  hand. 

Mass.  Sophonisba ! 

Lei.  Sophonisba. 

Soph.  My  lord 
Looks  pale,  and  from  his  half-burst  eyes  a  flame 
Of  deep  disquiet  breaks  !  the  gods  turn  false 
My  sad  presage. 

Mass.  Sophonisba ! 

Lei.  Even  she. 

Mass.  She  kill'd  not  Scipio's  father,nor  his  uncle, 
Great  Cneius. 

Lei.  Carthage  did. 

Mass.  To  her  what's  Carthage ! 

Lei.  Know  'twas  her  father  Asdmbal,  struck  off 
His  father's  head.    Give  phice  to  faith  and  fate. 

Mats.  'Tis  cross  to  honour. 

LeL  But  'tis  just  to  state. 
So  speaketh  Scipio  :  do  not  thou  detain 
A  Roman  prisoner  due  to  this  great  triumph, 
As  thou  shalt  answer  Rome  and  him. 

Mass.  Lolius, 
Wo  arc  now  in  Rome's  power.     Lclius, 
View  Massinissa  do  a  loathed  act  « 

Most  sinking  from  that  state  his  heart  did  keep. 
Look,  Lclius,  look,  see  Massinissa  weep  ! 
Know  I  have  made  a  vow  more  dear  to  me 
Than  my  soul's  endless  being.     She  shall  rest 
Free  from  Rome's  bondage  ! 

Lei.  But  thou  dost  forget 
Thy  vow,  yet  fresh  thus  breathed.    When  I  desist 
To  be  commanded  by  thy  virtue,  Scipio, 
Or  fall  from  friend  of  Rome,  revenging  gods 
Afflict  me  with  your  tortures  ! 

Mass.  Lelius,  enough  : 
Salute  the  Roman — tell  him  we  will  act 
What  shall  amaze  him. 

Lei.  Wilt  thou  yield  her,  then  I 

Mats.  She  shall  arrive  there  straight. 

Lei.  Best  fate  of  men 
To  thee  ! 

Mass.  And,  Scipio,  have  I  lived,  0  Heavens ! 
To  be  enforcedly  perfidious ! 

Snph.  What  unjust  grief  afflicts  my  worthy  lord? 

Mass.  Thank  me,  ye  gods,  with  much  beholding- 
For,  mark,  I  do  not  curse  you.  [ness  j 

Soph.  Tell  me,  sweet, 
The  cause  of  thy  much  anguish.  i 

Mass.  Ha !  the  cause —  [neck,  i 

Let's  see — wreathe  back  thine  arms,  bend  down  thy 
Practise  base  prayers,  make  fit  thyself  for  bondage.  ; 


Soph.  Bondage! 

Mats.  Bondage  I  Roouui  bondage  1 

Soj^  No,  no  i 

Mass.  How,  then,  hare  I  ▼ow'd  well  to  Seqiio! 

SojA.  How,  then,  to  Sophoniaba  t 

Mass.  Right :  which  way! 
Ron  mad  ! — ^impossible — diatnctioii ! 

Soph.  Dear  lord,  thy  pataenee :  'let  it  'maie  all 
power, 
And  list  to  her  in  whose  sole  heart  it  reate. 
To  keep  thy  faith  upright 

Mass.  Wilt  thou  be  slaTcd  t 

Soph,  No,  free. 

Mass,  How,  then,  keep  I  my  fiutfat 

Soph,  My  death 
Gives  help  to  aU  !  From  Rome  so  rest  we  fine ; 
So  brought  to  Scipio,  faith  is  kept  in  thee. 

Enter  Page  with  a  botei  qfwime. 

Mau.  Thou  darest  not  die — lome  wine — tlioo  \ 
darest  not  die  I 

Soph.  •  •  ♦ 

iShe  takes  a  hotel,  into  which  HAMnrusA  puis  pdsom.'] 
Behold  me,  Massinissa,  like  thyself 
A  king  and  soldier ;  and,  I  pray  thee,  keep 
My  last  command. 

Mass.  Speak,  sweet 

Soph.  Dear  1  do  not  weep. 
And  now  with  nndismay'd  resolre  b^old. 
To  save  you — ^you — (for  honour  and  jost  fiuth 
Are  most  true  gods,  which  we  ahonld  modi  adon) 
With  even  disdainful  vigour  I  give  up 
An  abhorr'd  life  I  (She  drinks.)  Yon  haTO  been 

good  to  me. 
And  I  do  thank  thee.  Heaven.    O  my  stars ! 
I  bless  your  goodness,  that,  with  breast  onstain'd. 
Faith  pure,  a  virgin  wife,  tied  to  my  glory, 
I  die,  of  female  faith  the  long-lived  story  ; 
Secure  from  bondage  and  all  servile  harmsy 
But  more,  most  happy  in  my  husband's 


FROM   A.NTONIO   AND  MELLIDA. 

ACT  rn.    scBirB  f. 


Represmting  the  affliction  of  fallen  greatUMsin  Amrnmik. 
Duke  of  Genoa,  after  he  has  been  defeated  by  €bt 
Venetians,  proscribed  by  his  countrymen,  and  left  with 
only  two  attendants  in  his  flight. 

£n/^  AifDRUQio  in  armour,  Lucio  %Hth  askepherdTigev 
in  hit  hand,  and  a  Page. 

And.  Is  not  yon  gleam  the  shuddering  mom, 
that  flakes 
With  silver  tincture  the  east  verge  of  heaven ! 

Luc.  I  think  it  is,  so  please  your  excellence. 

And.  Away !  I  have  no  exceUenee  to  please. 
Prithee  observe  the  custom  of  the  world. 
That  only  flatters  greatness,  states  exalts ; 
And  please  my  excellence  I  Oh,  Lucio, 
Thou  hast  been  ever  held  respected,  dear, 
Even  precious  to  Andrugio's  inmost  love. 
Good,  flatter  not.     Nay,  if  thou  givest  not  fiuth 
That  I  am  wretched ;  oh,  read  that,  read  that. 


JOHN  MARSTON. 
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Mj  thoughts  mre  fix'd  in  eontemplatioii 
Why  this  huge  earth,  this  monstrous  animal, 
That  emtn  her  children, shouldnot  haveeyesand  ears* 
Philosophy  maintains  that  Nature's  wise. 
And  forms  no  useless  or  imperfect  tiling. 
Did  nature  make  the  earth,  or  the  earth  nature  ! 
For  earthly  dirt  makes  all  things,  makes  the  man 
Moulds  me  up  honour ;  and,  like  a  cunning  Dutch- 


Paints  me  a  puppet  even  with  seeming  breath, 
And  gires  a  sot  appearance  of  a  soul. 
€to  to,  go  to ;  thou  liest,  philosophy  ; 
Nature  forms  things. imperfect,  useless,  vain. 
Why  made  she  not  the  earth  with  eyes  and  ears ! 
That  she  might  see  desert,  and  hear  men's  plaints : 
That  when  a  soul  is  splitted,  sunk  with  grief. 
He  might  fall  thus  upon  the  breast  of  earth, 

IHe  throws  himself  on  the  ground. 
And  in  her  ear,  hallow  his  misery. 
Exclaiming  thus :  Oh,  thou  all-bearing  earth, 
Which  men  do  gape  for,  till  thou  cramm'st  their 

mouths, 
And  ehoak*st  their  throats  with  dust :  open  thy 

Dreast, 
And  let  me  sink  into  thee.     Look  who  knocks  ; 
Andmgio  calls.     But,  oh  !  she's  deaf  and  blind. 
A  wretch  but  lean  relief  on  earth  can  find. 

Lmc,  Sweet  lord,  abandon  passion,  and  disarm. 
Since  by  the  fortune  of  the  tumbling  sea. 
We  are  roU'd  up  upon  the  Venice  marsh. 
Let's  dip  all  fortune,  lest  more  low'ring  fate 

And,  More  low'ring  late  i   Oh,  Lucio,  choke 
that  breath. 
Now  I  defy  chance.    Fortune's  brow  hath  frown'd, 
Eren  to  the  utmost  wrinkle  it  can  bend  : 
Her  venom's  spit.     Alas,  what  country  rests. 
What  son,  what  comfort  that  she  can  deprive  I 
Triumphs  not  Venice  in  my  overthrow  ! 
Gapes  not  my  native  country  for  my  blood  ! 
Lies  not  my  son  tomb'd  in  the  swelling  main  I 
And  is  more  low'ring  fate  ?  There's  nothing  left 
Unto  Andrugio,  but  Andmgio  : 
And  that  nor  mischief,  force,  distress,  nor  hell,  can 

take. 
Fortune  my  fortunes,  not  my  mind  shall  sliakc. 

Luc.  Spoke  like  yourself :  but  give  me  leave, 
my  lord. 
To  wish  your  safety.     If  you  are  but  seen. 
Your  arms  display  you  ;  therefore  put  thera  off. 
And  take 

And,    Wouldst  have  me  go  unarm'd  among 
my  foes  f 
Being  besieged  by  passion,  entering  lists. 
To  combat  with  despair  and  mighty  grief ; 
My  soul  beleaguer'd  with  the  crushing  strength 
Of  sharp  impatience.     Ah,  Lucio,  go  unarm'd  ! 
Come  soul,  resume  the  valour  of  thy  birth  ; 
Myself,  myself,  will  dare  all  opposites  : 
I*n  muster  forces,  an  unvanquish'd  power  ; 
Cornets  of  horse  shall  press  th'  ungrateful  earth. 
This  hollow  wombed  mass  shall  inly  groan. 


And  murmur  to  sustain  the  weight  of  arms  : 
Ghastly  amazement,  with  upstarted  hair. 
Shall  hurry  on  before,  and  usher  us. 
Whilst  trumpets  clamour  with  a  sound  of  death. 

Luc,  Peace,  good  my  lord,  your  speech  is  all 
too  light. 
Alas !  survey  your  fortunes,  look  what's  left 
Of  all  your  forces,  and  your  utmost  hopes, 
A  weak  old  man,  a  page,  and  yuur  poor  self. 

And.  Andrugio  lives,  and  a  fair  cause  of  arms; 
Why  that's  an  army  all  invincible. 
He,  who  hath  that,  hath  a  battalion  royal. 
Armour  of  proof,  huge  troops  of  barbed  steeds. 
Main  squares  of  pikes,  millions  of  arquebuse. 
Oh,  a  fair  cause  stands  firm  and  will  abide  ; 
Legions  of  angels  fight  upon  her  side. 

Lue.  Then,  noble  spirit,  slide  in  strange  disguise 
Unto  |ome  gracious  prince,  and  sojourn  there. 
Till  time  and  fortune  give  revenge  firm  means. 

And.  No,  I'll  not  trust  the  honour  of  a  man  : 
Gold  is  grown  great,  and  makes  perfidiousness 
A  common  waiter  in  most  princes'  courts  : 
He's  in  the  check-roll :  I'll  not  trust  my  blood  : 
I  know  none  breathing  but  will  cog  a  dye 
For  twenty  thousand  double  pistolets. 
How  goes  the  time ! 

Luo.  I  saw  no  sun  to-day. 

And.  No  sun  will  shine  where  poor  Andrugio 
breathes : 
My  soul  grows  heavy  :  boy,  let's  have  a  song; 
We'll  suig  yet,  faith,  even  in  despite  of  fate. 


FROM   THE  SAME. 

ACT    IV. 

Andr,  Ck>ME,  Lucio,  let's  go  eat — what  hast  thou 
got? 
Roots,  roots  !  Alas  !  they're  seeded,  new  cut  up. 
O  thou  hast  wronged  nature,  Lucio  ; 
But  boots  not  much,  thou  but  pursu*st  the  world, 
That  cuts  off  virtue  'fore  it  comes  to  growtli. 
Lest  it  should  seed,  and  so  o'errun  her  son, 
Dull,  pore-blind  error.     Give  me  water,  boy  ; 
There  is  no  poison  in't,  I  hope  !  they  say 
That  lurks  in  massy  pUte  ;  and  yet  the  earth 
Is  so  infected  with  a  general  pUgue, 
That  he*8  most  wise  that  thinks  there's  no  nuin  fool, 
Right  prudent  that  esteems  no  creature  just : 
Great  policy  the  least  things  to  mistrust. 
Give  me  assay.     How  we  mock  greatness  now  ! 

Luc.  A  strong  conceit  is  rich,  so  most  men  deem  ; 
If  not  to  be,  'tis  comfort  yet  to  seem. 

Andr.  Why,  man,  I  never  was  a  prince  till  now. 
'Tis  not  the  bared  pate,  the  bended  knees, 
Gilt  tipstaVjBS,  Tyrian  purple,  chairs  of  state, 
Troops  of^jiwi  butterflies,  that  flutter  still 
In  greatness*  summer,  that  confirm  a  prince  ; 
'Tis  not  th'  unsavoury  breath  of  multitudes, 
Shouting  and  clapping  with  confused  din, 
That  makes  a  prince.     No,  Lucio,  he's  a  king, 
A  true  right  king,  that  dares  do  ought  save  wn^ng. 
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Fears  nothing  mortal  but  to  be  unjust ; 
Who  is  not  blown  up  with  the  flattering  puffs 
Of  spungy  sycophants  ;  who  stands  unmoved, 
Despite  the  justling  of  opinion  ; 
Who  can  enjoy  himself,  maugre  the  throng. 
That  strive  to  press  his  quiet  out  of  him  ; 


Who  sits  upon  Jove's  footstool,  as  I  do. 
Adoring,  not  affecting  majesty  ; 
Whose  brow  is  wreathed  vrith  the  silver  crown 
Of  clear  content :  this,  Lucio,  is  a  king. 
And  of  this  empire  every  man's  posseaa'd 
That's  worth  his  soul.— 


GEORGE    CHAPMAN. 

[Born,  lftS7.    Dicd.ilSBt.] 


Georoe  Chapman  was  bom  at  Hitching-hill*, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  studied  at  Oxford. 
From  thence  he  repaired  to  London,  and  became 
the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Daniel^  Mar- 
lowe, and  other  contemporary  men  of  genius. 
He  was  patronised  by  Prince  Henry,  and  Carr 
Earl  of  Somerset.  The  death  of  the  one,  and 
the  disgrace  of  the  other,  must  have  injured  his 
prospects  ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  some 
pUce  at  court,  either  under  King  James  or  his 
consort  Anne.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age  ; 
and,  according  to  Wood,  was  a  person  of  reverend 
aspect,  religious,  and  temperate.  Inigo  Jones, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship, planned  and  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  over  his  burial-place,  on  the  south 
side  of  St.  Giles's  church  in  the  fields  ;  but  it 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  with  the  ancient 
church. 


Chapman  seems  to  have  been  -a  Cavoiirite  of 
his  o¥ni  times  ;  and  in  a  subsequMitage,  his  ver- 
sion of  Homer  excited  the  raptures  of  Waller, 
and  was  diligently  consulted  by  Pope.  The  latter 
speaks  of  its  daiing  fire,  though  he  owns  that  it 
is  clouded  by  fustian.  Webster,  his  fellow 
dramatist,  praises  his  'fiill  and  heightened  style,' 
a  character  which  he  does  not  deserve  in  any 
favourable  sense ;  for  his  diction  is  chiefly 
marked  by  barbarous  ruggedness,  false  elevatkHi, 
and  extravagant  metaphor.  The  drama  owes 
him  very  little ;  his  Bussy  D'Ambois  is  a  pieee 
of  frigid  atrocity,  and  in  the  Widow's  Teacs, 
where  his  heroine  Cynthia  falls  in  love  with  a 
sentinel  guarding  the  corpse  of  her  husband, 
whom  she  was  bitterly  lamenting,  he  hn  drama- 
tised one  of  the  most  puerile  and  disgusting 
legends  ever  fabricated  for  the  dispangonent  H 
female  constancyf . 


FROM  THE  COMEDY  OP    ALL  POOLS. 

Speech  of  Valeric  to  Hynaldo,  in  answer  to  his  bitter 
invective  against  the  Sex. 

I  TELL  thee  love  is  nature's  second  sun. 
Causing  a  spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines. 
And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  eye, 
All  colours,  beauties,  both  of  art  and  nature, 
Are  given  in  vain  to  men  ;  so  without  love 
All  beauties  bred  in  women  are  in  vain. 
All  virtues  bom  in  men  lie  buried. 
For  love  informs  them  as  the  sun  doth  colours. 
And  as  the  sun,  reflecting  his  warm  beams 
Against  the  earth,  begets  all  fruits  and  flowers. 
So  love,  fair  shining  in  the  inward  man. 
Brings  forth  in  him  the  honourable  fruits 
Of  valour,  wit,  virtue,  and  haughty  thoughts. 
Brave  resolution,  and  divine  discourse. 
O  'tis  the  paradise  !  the  heaven  of  earth  ! 
And  didst  thou  know  the  comfort  of  two  hearts 
In  one  delicious  harmony  united. 
As  to  joy  one  joy,  and  think  both  one  thought, 
Live  both  one  life,  and  there  in  double  life, 

•  «  •  •  « 

Thou  wouldst  abhor  thy  tonfrae  for  blasphemy. 


PRIDE. 

PBOM  TRK  SAME. 


*  William  Browne,  the  pastoral  poet,  calls  him  "  the 
learned  Shepherd  of  fair  Uitching-hill." 


0,  the  good  gods. 
How  blind  is  pride  !  What  eagles  are  we  still 
In  matters  that  belong  to  other  men  ! 
What  beetles  in  our  own  ! 


A    SON  APPEASING  HIS  FATHER  BY  SUBMISSION, 
AFTER  A  STOLEN  MARRIAGE. 

FROM  TUB  SAME. 

Per  tons— Cost Astjo,  the  father;  VAunio,  ike  $on  t  MabC' 
Antonio  and  Rynaldo,  friends ;  and  Gkattaka,  Vu 
bride  of  Valkrio. 
Ryn.  Come  on,  I  say  ; 

Your  father  with  submission  will  be  calm'd  I 


[f  "  Chapman,  who  assisted  Ben  Jonson  and  some  othen 
in  comedy,  deserves  no  great  praise  for  his  Bussy  D*Ambois. 
The  btylc  in  this,  and  in  all  his  tragedies,  is  extravagantly 
hypcrholical ;  he  is  not  very  dramatic,  nor  has  any  power 
of  exciting  emotion  except  in  those  who  qnnpathiae  with 
a  tumid  pride  and  self-confidence.  Yet  he  has  more 
thinlcing  than  many  of  the  old  dramatists.  His  tragi- 
comedies All  Fools  and  The  Gentleman-Usher,  are  perhaps 
superior  to  his  tragedies.**— UALLAM,£if.  HisttVoL  iii.  p.62L 

"  Chapman  would  have  made  a  great  Epic  Poet,  if 
indeed  ho  has  not  abundantly  shown  himself  to  be  one ; 
for  his  Homer  is  not  so  properly  a  Translation  as  the 
stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  re-wrltten**— Lamb.] 


GEORGE   CHAPMAN. 
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Come  on,  down  on  your  knees. 

Go$t.  Villain,  durst  thon 
Presume  to  gull  thy  father !  dost  thou  not 
Tremble  to  see  my  bent  and  cloudy  brows 
Ready  to  thunder  on  thy  graceless  head. 
And  with  the  bolt  of  my  displeasure  cut 
The  thread  of  all  my  living  from  thy  life, 
For  taking  thus  a  beggar  to  thy  wife  ! 

Vol.  Father,  if  that  part  I  have  in  your  blood. 
If  tears,  which  so  abundantly  distil 
Out  of  my  inward  eyes ;  and  for  a  need 
Can  drown  these  outward  (lend  me  thy  handker- 

ehief), 
And  being  indeed  as  many  drops  of  blood, 
Israing  from  the  creator  of  my  heart, 
Be  aUe  to  beget  so  much  compassion. 
Not  CO  my  life,  but  on  this  lovely  dame, 

WlMm  I  hold  dearer 

GmL  Oat  upon  thee,  villain. 

Mmre,  AfU.  Nay,  good  Gostanzo,  think  you  are 

a  fiUher. 
Got/.  I  will  not  hear  a  word ;  out,  out  upon 
thee: 
Wed  without  my  advice,  my  love,  my  knowledge, 
Aj,  and  a  beggar  too,  a  trtdl,  a  blowze  ! 

Rfm,  Yoo  thought  not  so  Ust  day,  when  you 
offer'd  her 
A  tvelTemonth's  board  for  one  night's  lodging 
with  her. 
GotL  Gro  to,  no  more  of   that!  peace,  good 
Rynaldo, 
It  is  a  fisnlt  that  only  she  and  you  know. 
RfH.  Well,  SU-,  go  on,  I  pray. 
Gott^  Have  I,  fond  wretch. 
With  utmost  care  and  labour  brought  thee  up, 
Ever  instructing  thee,  omitting  never 
The  office  of  a  kind  and  careful  father. 
To  make  thee  wise  and  virtuous  like  thy  father  ? 
And  hast  thou  in  one  act  everted  all  I 
l|  Pndaim'd  thyself  to  all  the  world  a  fool  t 
To  wed  a  beggar  f 
VaL  Father,  say  not  so. 
GoMt.  Nay,  she's  thy  own  ;  here,  rise  fool,  take 
her  to  thee, 
live  with  her  stiU,  I  know  thou  count'st  thyself 
Ha|^  in  soul,  only  in  winning  lier  : 
Be  h^ppy  still,  here,  take  her  hand,  enjoy  her. 
Woirid  not  a  son  hazard  his  father's  wrath. 
His  reputation  in  the  world,  his  birthright, 
I'  To  have  but  such  a  mess  of  broth  as  this  ? 
I     Mare.  Ant.  Be  not  so  violent,  I  pray  you,  good 
l'  Gostanzo, 

Take  Imoe  with  passion,  license  your  sad  son. 
To  speak  in  his  excuse  f 
i     Go9i.  What !  what  excuse  I 
I  Csn  any  orator  in  this  case  excuse  him  I 
{  Wbat  can  he  say  I  what  can  be  said  of  any  ? 
FW.  Alas>  sir,  hear  me !  all  that  I  can  say 
la  my  exeoae,  is  but  to  show  love's  warrant. 


GosL  Notable  wag. 

Vol.  I  know  I  have  committed 
A  great  impiety,  not  to  move  you  first 
Before  the  dame,  I  meant  to  make  my  wife. 
Consider  what  1  am,  yet  young,  and  green, 
Behold  what  she  is ;  is  there  not  in  her 
Ay,  in  her  very  eye,  a  power  to  conquer 
Even  age  itself  and  wisdom  I  Call  to  mind, 
Sweet  father,  what  yourself  being  young  have 

been. 
Think  what  you  may  be;  for  I  do  not  think 
The  world  so  far  spent  with  you,  but  you  may 
Look  back  on  such  a  beauty,  and  I  hope 
To  see  you  young  again,  and  to  live  long 
With  young  affections ;  wisdom  makes  a  man 
Live  young  for  ever  :  and  where  is  this  wisdom 
If  not  in  you !  abis,  I  know  not  what 
Rest  in  your  wisdom  to  subdue  affections  ; 
But  I  protest  it  wrought  with  me  so  itrongly, 
That  I  had  quite  been  drown'd  in  seas  of  tears. 
Had  I  not  taken  hold  in  happy  time 
Of  this  sweet  hand ;  my  heart  had  been  consumed 
T'  a  heap  of  ashes  with  the  flames  of  love. 
Had  it  not  sweetly  been  assuaged  and  cool' 
With  the  moist  kisses  of  these  sugar'd  lips. 

GosL  0  puissant  wag,  what  huge  large  thongs 
he  cuts  ! 

Out  of  his  friend  Fortunio's  stretching  leather. 

Marc.  Ant.  He  knows  he  does  it  but  to  blind 
my  eyes. 

Gost.  0  excellent !  these  men  will  put  up  any-   i 
thing.  I 

Val.  Had  I  not  had  her,  I  had  lost  my  life  : 
Which  life  indeed  I  would  have  lost  befoie 
I  had  displeased  you,  had  I  not  received  it 
From  such  a  kind,  a  wise,  and  lionour'd  father. 

Gotl,  Notable  boy. 

Fa/.  Yet  do  I  here  renounce 
Love,  life  and  all,  rather  than  one  hour  longer 
Endure  to  have  your  love  eclipsed  from  me. 

Grat.  0, 1  can  hold  no  longer,  if  thy  words 
Be  used  in  earnest,  my  Valeric, 
Thou  wound'st  my  heart,  but  I  know  'tis  in  jest. 

Gott.  No,  111  be  sworn  she  has  her  liripoop  too. 

Grat.  Didst  thou  not  swear  to  love  me,  spite  of 
father  and  all  the  world  ? 
That  nought  should  sever  us  but  death  itself? 

Val.  I  did  ;  but  if  my  father 
Will  have  his  son  forsworn,  upon  his  soul 
The  blood  of  my  black  perjury  shall  lie. 
For  I  will  seek  his  favour  though  I  die. 

Gost.  No,  no,  live  still  my  son,  thou  well  shalt 
know 
I  have  a  father's  heart :  come,  join  your  hands, 
Still  keep  thy  vows,  and  live  together  still. 
Till  cruel  death  set  foot  betwixt  you  both. 
Val.  0  speak  you  this  in  earnest  1 

Goal.  Ay,  by  heaven  ! 

Val.  And  never  to  recall  it  ? 

Goat.  Not  till  death. 


THOMAS    RANDOLPH. 


[Bora,  1«05.     Di«d.  l«Si.] 


Thomas  Randolph  was  the  son  of  »  steward  to 
Lord  Zoucb.  He  was  a  king's  scholar  at  West- 
minster, and  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Cambridge. 
His  wit  and  learning  endeared  him  to  Ben  Jonson, 
who  owned  him,  like  Cartwright,  as  his  adopted 
son  in  the  Muses .  Unhappily  he  followed  the  taste 
of  Ben  not  only  at  the  pen,  bat  at  the  bottle  ;  and 
he  closed  his  life  in  poverty,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine, — a  date  lamentably  prematore,  when  we 
consider  the  promises  of  his  genius.  His  wit  and 
humour  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  Puritan 
characters,  whom  he  supposes  the  spectators  of 
his  scenes  in  the  Muse*sLooking-Gla8s.  Through- 
out the  rest  of  that  drama  (though  it  is  on  the 
whole  his  best  performance)  he  unfortunately 
prescribed  to  himself  too  hud  and  confined  a 
system  of  dramatic  effect.  Professing  simply, 
**  in  single  scenes  to  show. 

How  comedy  presents  each  single  Tlce, 

Ridiculous—** 
he  introduces  the  vices  and  contrasted  humours 
of  human  nature  in  a  tissue  of  unconnected  per- 


sonifications, and  even  refines  his 

of  abstract  character  into  conflicts  of  speealalive 

opinion. 

For  his  skill  in  this  philoeophieal  pageantry 
the  poet  speaks  of  being  indebted  to  Aristotle^ 
and  probably  thought  of  his  plaj  what  Yoltaire 
said  of  oneof  his  own,  ''This  would  f4emae  jfom, (f 
Ifou  were  Greeki.**  The  female  critie's  reply  to 
Voltaire  was  very  reasonable,  ^  Bui  we  are  nei 
Greeks.**  Judging  of  Randolph  however  by  tiie 
pUm  which  he  professed  to  follow,  his  exeeotMn 
is  vigorous :  his  ideal  characters  are  at  ooee 
distinct  and  various,  and  compact  with  tlie  ex- 
pression which  he  purposes  to  give  thenou  He 
was  author  of  five  other  dramatic  pieeea,  hmdm 
miscellaneous  poems^. 

He  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  W.StalRnd, 
Esq.  of  Blatherwyke,  in  his  native  oosmty,  and 
was  buried  in  the  adjacent  church,  where  an 
appropriate  monument  was  erected  to  hnn  by  Sir 
Cluistopher,  afterwards  Lord  Hatton. 


INTRODUCTORY  SCENE  OF  "THE  MUSES  LOOKING-GLASS." 


Enter  Bird,  a  /eather-man,  and  Mrs.  Fu)WEIU)«w, 
trife  to  a  habtrdasher  of  amall  teare* — the  one  having 
brought  /tathers  to  the  playhouse,  the  other  pins  and 
looking-glasses— iwo  of  the  sanctified /fraternity  qf  Black- 
friars. 

Mrs.  Flowerdew.  See,  brother,  how  the  wicked 
throng  and  crowd 
To  works  of  vanity  !  not  a  nook  or  comer 
In  all  this  house  of  sin,  tliis  cave  of  filthiness, 
This  den  of  spiritual  thieves,  but  it  is  stuff'd, 
Stuff'd,  and  stuff'd  full,  as  is  a  cushion. 
With  the  lewd  reprobate. 

Bird,  Sister,  were  there  not  before  inns — 
Yes,  I  will  say  inns  (for  my  zeal  bids  me 
Say  filthy  inns),  enough  to  harbour  such 
As  travell'd  to  destruction  the  broad  way. 
But  they  build  more  and  more — more  shops  of  Satani 

Mrs.  F.  Iniquity  aboundeth,  though  pure  zeal 
Teach,  preach,  huff,  puff,  and  snuff  at  it ;  yet  still, 
Still  it  aboundeth  !     Had  we  seen  a  church, 
A  new-built  church,  erected  north  and  south, 
It  had  been  something  worth  the  wondering  at. 

Bird.  Good  works  are  done. 

Mrs.  F.  I  say  no  works  are  good ; 
Good  works  are  merely  popish  and  apocryphal. 

Bird.  But  the  bad  abound,  surround,  yea,  and 
confound  us. 
No  marvel  now  if  playhouses  increase. 


For  they  are  all  grown  so  obscene  of  late. 
That  one  begets  another. 

Mrs.  F.  Flat  fornication  ! 
I  wonder  anybody  takes  delight 
To  hear  them  prattle. 

Bird,  Nay,  and  I  have  heard. 
That  in  a — tragedy,  I  think  they  call  it. 
They  make  no  more  of  killing  one  another. 
Than  you  sell  pins. 

Mrs.  F.  Or  you  sell  feathers,  brother ; 
But  are  they  not  hang'd  for  it  f 

Bird.  Law  grows  partial. 
And  finds  it  but  chance-medley:  and  their  comedieB 
Will  abuse  you,  or  me,  or  anybody  ; 
We  cannot  put  our  monies  to  increase 
By  lawful  usury,  nor  break  in  quiet. 
Nor  put  off  our  false  wares,  nor  keep  our  wives 
Finer  than  others,  but  our  ghosts  most  walk 
Upon  their  stages. 

Mrs.  F.  Is  not  this  flat  conjuring. 
To  make  our  ghosts  to  walk  ere  we  be  dead  ? 

Bird.  That's  nothing,  Mrs.  Flowerdew !  they 
will  play 
The  knave^  the  fooK  the  devil  and  all,  for  money. 

*  I.  ArisUppuB,  or  the  Jovial  Philoaopher.— 2.  The  Con- 
oeited  Pedlar.— <3.  The  Jealous  Lovers,  a  oomedj.— I.  Amjn- 
tas.  or  the  Impossible  Dowry,  a  pastoral —  ft.  Hej  for 
Honesty,  Down  with  Knavery,  a  comedy. 
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.  Impiety!  0,  that  men  endued  with  reason 
vve  no  more  grace  in  them  ! 
Be  there  not  other 
as  thriving,  and  more  honest  f 
romoters,  jailors,  and  apparitoors, 
ad  martials-men,  the  needful  instruments 
)nblic  ;  but  to  make  themselves 
isters  !   for  they  are  monsters — th'  are 
ters— 

ul,  shameless,  ugly,  vile,  deform'd, 
B  monsters ! 

.  I  have  heard  our  vicar 
bouses  the  colleges  of  transgression, 
the  seven  deadly  sins  are  studied, 
^hy  then  the  city  will  in  time  be  made 
-sity  of  iniquity. 

by  BUck- Friars  college,  where  I  wonder 
profane  nest  of  pernicious  birds 
t  themselves  there  in  the  midst  of  us, 
i^ood  and  well-disposed  persons, 
nee  ! 

'.  It  was  a  zealous  prayer 
brother  make  concerning  play-houses, 
f'or  charity,  what  is't ! 
'.  That  the  Globe* 

[quoth  he)  reigns  a  whole  world  of  vice, 
consumed  ;  the  Phconix  burnt  to  ashes ; 
jie whipt  for  ablind^whore ;  BUck-Friars 
rs  how  it  'scaped  demolishing 
i  of  reformation  :  lastly,  he  wish'd 
might  cross  the  Thames  to  the  Bear- 
'  be  soundly  baited.  [garden, 

K.  good  prayer  ! 

.  Indeed,  it  something  pricks  my  con. 
ence, 

sell  'em  pins  and  looking-glasses, 
have  their  custom,  too,  for  all  their 
thers ; 

it  wc,  which  are  sincere  professors, 
in  by  infidels. 


;U   OF  ACOLASTUS  THE  EPICURE. 

musk's  LOOKIKO-OLAJiS. 

or  an  eternity  of  eating ! 

1  would  have 

)  feast  together  ;  Nature  envied  us 
single  pleasures.     Let  me  have 
eyes,  palate,  nose,  and  touch,  at  once 
ir  happiness.     Lay  me  in  a  bed 
I  summer's  cloud  ;  to  my  embraces 
I  Venus  hardly  yet  fifteen, 
imp,  and  active — she  that  Mars  enjoy'd 
too  stale  ;  and  then  at  the  same  instant 
is  pleased,  1  would  delight  my  sight 
ures  of  Diana  and  her  nymphs 
i  bathing,  drawn  by  some  Apelles  ; 
H)me  of  our  fairest  virgins  stand, 

f  Gtrtbf,  Ac— The  Globe,  the  Phcraiz,  the  For- 
BUckfrian,  the  Ited  null,  and  Bear  Garden, 
)  of  wverml  pUyhouaoe  then  In  being. 


That  I  may  see  whether  'tis  art  or  nature 
Which  heightens  most  my  blood  and  appetite. 
Nor  cease  I  here  :  give  me  the  seven  orbs, 
To  charm  my  ears  with  their  celestial  lutes, 
To  which  the  angels  that  do  move  those  spheres 
Shall  sing  some  am'rous  ditty.     Nor  yet  here 
Fix  I  my  bounds :  the  sun  himself  shall  fire 
The  phoenix  nest  to  make  me  a  perfume, 
While  I  do  eat  the  bird,  and  eternally 
Quaff  off  eternal  nectar  I    These,  single,  are 
But  torments  ;  but  together,  0  together, 
Each  is  a  paradise !    Having  got^such  objects 
To  please  the  senses,  give  me  senses  too 
Fit  to  receive  those  objects ;  give  me,  therefore, 
An  eagle's  eye,  a  blood-hound's  curious  smell, 
A  stag's  quick  hearing  ;  let  my  feeling  be 
As  subtle  as  the  spider's,  and  my  taste 
Sharp  as  a  squirrel's — ^then  I'll  read  the  Alcoran, 
And  what  delights  that  promisee  in  future, 
I'll  practise  in  the  present 


Colax.  tho  flatterer,  between  the  dismal  philosopher 
Anaisthetus  and  the  epicure  Aoolastiu,  aooommodating 
his  opinkms  to  both. 

Acokut%u,  Thkn  let's  go  drink  a  while. 
Anaisthetus,  'TIS  too  much  kbour.    Happy  Tan- 
That  never  drinks !  [talus, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Colax.  Sir,  I  commend  this  temperance.    Your 
Is  able  to  contemn  these  petty  baits,    [arm'd  soul 
These  slight  temptations,  which  we  title  pleasures. 
That  are  indeed  but  names.    Heaven  itself  knows 
No  such  like  tiling.    The  stars  nor  eat,  nor  dHnk, 
Nor  lie  with  one  another,  and  you  imitate 
Those  glorious  bodies ;  by  which  noble  abstinence 
You  gain  the  name  of  moderate,  chaste,  and  sober, 
While  this  effeminate  gets  the  infamous  tenns 
Of  glutton,  drunkard,  and  adulterer  ; 
Pleasures  that  are  not  man's,  as  man  is  man, 
But  as  his  nature  sympathies  with  beasts. 
You  shall  be  the  third  Cato— this  grave  look 

And  rigid  eyebrow  will  become  a  censor 

But  I  will  fit  you  with  an  object,  Sir, 

My  noble  Anaisthetus,  that  will  please  yon  ; 

It  is  a  looking-glass,  wherein  at  once 

You  may  see  all  the  dismal  groves  and  caves, 

The  horrid  vaults,  dark  cells,  and  barren  deserts. 

With  what  in  hell  itself  can  dismal  be  ! 

Anaisth.  This  is,  indeed,  a  prospect  fit  for  me. 

lExit. 

Acolas,  .He  cannot  see  a  stock  or  stone,  but  pre- 
He  wishes  to  be  tum'd  to  one  of  those.        [sently 
I  have  another  humour — I  cannot  see 
A  fat  voluptuous  sow  with  full  delight 
Wallow  in  dirt,  but  I  do  wish  m^-self 
Transform'd  into  that  blessed  epicure  ; 
Or  when  I  view  the  hot  salacious  sparrow, 

•  •  •  • 
I  wish  myself  that  littie  bird  of  love. 

Color,  It  shows  you  a  man  of  soft  moving  clay. 
Not  made  of  flint.    Nature  has  been  bountiful 
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To  provide  pleasures,  and  shall  we  be  niggards 
At  plentiful  boards !    He's  a  discourteous  guest 
That  will  observe  a  diet  at  a  feast. 
When  Nature  thought  the  earth  alone  too  little 
To  find  us  meat,  and  therefore  stored  the  air 
With  winged  creatures  ;  not  contented  yet, 
She  made  the  water  fruitful  to  delight  us  ! 
Nay,  I  believe  the  other  element  too 
Doth  nurse  some  curious  dainty  for  man's  food. 
If  we  would  use  the  skill  to  catch  the  salamander. 
Did  she  do  this  to  have  us  eat  with  temperance  1 
Or  when  she  gave  so  many  different  odours 
Of  spices,  unguents,  and  all  sorts  of  flowers. 
She  cried  not,  **  Stop  your  noses."    Would  she 
So  sweet  a  choir  of  wing'd  musicians,        [give  us 
To  have  us  deaf !  or  when  she  placed  us  here— 
Here  in  a  paradise,  where  such  pleasing  prospects, 
So  many  ravishing  colours,  entice  the  eye. 
Was  it  to  have  us  wmk  !     When  she  bestow'd 
So  powerful  faces,  such  commanding  beauties. 
On  many  glorious  nymphs,  was  it  to  say. 
Be  chaste  and  continent !     Not  to  enjoy 
All  pleasures,  and  at  full,  were  to  make  Nature 
Guilty  of  that  she  ne'er  was  guilty  of— 
A  vanity  in  her  works. 


COLAX  TO  PHILOTIMIA,  OR  THE  PROUD  LADY. 

Colax,  Madam  Superbia, 
You're  studying  the  lady's  library. 
The  looking-glass :  'tis  well,  so  great  a  beauty 
Must  have  her  ornaments  ;  nature  adorns 
The* peacock's  tail  with  stars  ;  'tis  she  arrays 
The  bird  of  paradise  in  all  her  plumes. 
She  decks  the  fields  with  various  flowers  ;  'tis  she 
Spangled  the  heavens  with  all  their  glorious  lights; 
She  spotted  th'  ermine's  skin,  and  arm'd  the  fish 

In  silver  mail :  but  man  she  sent  forth  naked 

Not  that  he  should  remain  so — but  that  he. 
Endued  with  reason,  should  adorn  himself 
With  every  one  of  these.     The  silk-worm  is 
Only  man's  spinster,  else  we  might  suspect 
That  she  esteemed  the  painted  butterfly 
Above  her  master-piece  ;  you  are  the  image 
Of  that  bright  goddess,  therefore  wear  the  jewels 
Of  all  the  Eastn-let  the  Red  Sea  be  ransack'd 
To  make  you  glitter  ! 


THE  PRAIBE  OF    WOMAN. 

PHOM  Hit  mSCKLLAJTBOOB  POBMS. 

He  is  a  parricide  to  his  mother's  name. 

And  with  an  impious  hand  mnrthers  her  £une, 

That  wrongs  the  praise  of  women;  that  dares  write 

Libels  on  saints,  or  with  foul  ink  requite 

The  milk  they  lent  us  !    Better  sex  1  command 

To  your  defence  my  more  religious  hand. 

At  sword  or  pen  ;  yours  was  the  nobler  birth. 

For  you  of  man  were  made,  man  bat  of  earth — 

The  sun  of  dust ;  and  though  yoor  ain  did  breed 

His  fall,  again  you  raised  him  in  yonraeed. 

Adam,  in  's  sleep,  again  full  looa  sostain'd. 

That  for  one  rib  a  better  half  regain'd. 

Who,  had  he  not  your  blest  creation  seen 

In  Paradise  an  anchorite  had  been. 

Why  in  this  work  did  the  creation  rest. 

But  that  Eternal  Providence  thought  you  best      | 

Of  all  his  six  days'  kbour  f    Beasts  alioold  do 

Homage  to  man,  but  man  shall  wait  on  yon ; 

You  are  of  comeUer  sight,  of  daintier  toiidi, 

A  tender  flesh,  and  colour  bright,  and  soch 

As  Parians  see  in  marble  ;  skin  more  fair, 

More  glorious  head,  and  fax  more  gloiioas  hair ; 

Eyes  fiill  of  grace  and  quickness  ;  purer  roses 

Blush  in  your  cheeks,  a  milder  white  oompossi 

Your  stately  fronts  ;  your.breath,  more  sweet  thaa 

his. 
Breathes  spice,  and  nectar  drops  at  STery  km 

•  •  •  • 

If,  then,  in  bodies  where  the  souls  do  dwell. 
You  better  us,  do  then  our  souls  excel  f 
No    •  •  •  ♦ 

Boast  we  of  knowledge,  you  are  more  than  we. 
You  were  the  first  ventured  to  pluck  the  tree ; 
And  that  more  rhetoric  in  your  tongues  do  lie. 
Let  him  dispute  against  that  dares  deny 
Your  least  eommands  ;  and  not  persuaded  be 
With  Samson's  strength  and  David's  piety. 
To  be  your  willing  captives. 

«  •  • 

Thus,  perfect  creatures,  if  detraction  rise 
Against  your  sex,  dispute  but  with  your  eyes. 
Your  hand,  your  lip,  your  brow,  there  will  be  sent 
So  subtle  and  so  strong  an  argument, 
Will  teach  the  stoic  his  affections  too. 
And  call  the  cjnic  from  his  tub  to  woo. 


I 


RICHARD    CORBET. 

[Born.  IMS.    Died,  1835.} 


The  anecdotes  of  this  facetious  bishop,  quoted 
by  Headley  from  the  Aubroy  MSS.  would  fill 
several  pages  of  a  jest-book.  It  is  more  to  his 
honour  to  be  told,  that  though  entirely  hostile  in 
his  principles  to  the  Puritans,  he  frequently 
softened,   with   his  humane    and  characteristic 


pleasantry,  the  furious  orders  against  them  which 
Laud  enjoined  him  to  execute.  On  the  whole  he 
does  credit  to  the  Uterary  patronage  of  James, 
who  made  him  dean  of  Qurist's  Church,  and  suc- 
cessively bishop  of  Oxford  and  Norwich. 
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DR.  CORBET'S  JOURNEY  INTO  FRANCE. 


I  WENT  from  England  into  France, 
Nor  yet  to  learn  to  cringe  nor  dance, 
Nor  yet  to  ride  nor  fence  ; 
Nor  did  I  go  like  one  of  those 
That  do  return  with  half  a  nose. 
They  carried  from  hence. 

Bat  I  to  Paris  rode  along, 
Much  like  John  Dory  in  the  song, 
Upon  a  holy  tide ; 
I  on  an  ambling  nag  did  jet, 
(I  trust  he  is  not  paid  for  yet). 
And  spurr'd  him  on  each  side. 

And  to  St.  Denis  fast  we  came, 
To  see  the  sights  of  Notre  Dame, 
(The  man  that  shews  them  snaffles), 
Where  who  is  apt  for  to  believe, 
May  see  oar  Lady's  right-arm  sleeve. 
And  eke  her  old  pantoffles ; 

Her  breast,  her  milk,  her  very  gown 
That  she  did  wear  in  Bethlehem  town. 
When  in  the  inn  she  lay  ; 
Yet  all  the  world  knoll's  that's  a  fable, 
For  so  good  clothes  ne'er  lay  in  stable. 
Upon  a  lock  of  hay. 

No  carpenter  could  by  his  trade 

Gain  so  much  coin  as  to  have  made 

A  gown  of  so  rich  stuff ; 

Yet  they,  poor  souls,  think  for  their  credit. 

That  they  believe  old  Joseph  did  it, 

'Cause  he  deserv'd  enough. 

There  is  one  of  the  cross's  nails, 
Which  whoso  sees  his  bonnet  vails, 
And,  if  he  will,  may  kneel  ; 
Some  say  'twas  false,  'twas  never  so, 
Vet,  feeling  it,  thus  much  I  know. 
It  is  as  true  as  steel. 

There  is  a  lanthom  which  the  Jews, 
When  Judas  led  them  forth,  did  use, 
It  weighs  my  weight  down  right ; 
Bat  to  believe  it,  you  must  think 
The  Jews  did  put  a  candle  in't. 
And  then  'twas  very  light. 

There's  one  saint  there  hath  lost  his  nose. 

Another  's  head,  but  not  his  toes, 

His  elbow  and  his  thumb  ; 

But  when  that  we  had  seen  the  rags. 

We  went  to  th'  inn  and  took  our  nags, 

And  so  away  did  come. 


We  came  to  Paris,  on  the  Seine, 
'TIS  wondrous  fair,  'tis  notiiing  clean, 
'Tis  Europe's  greatest  town  ; 
How  strong  it  is  I  need  not  tell  it. 
For  all  the  world  may  easily  smell  it, 
That  walk  it  up  and  down. 

There  many  strange  things  are  to  see, 

The  palace  and  great  gallery. 

The  Phice  Royal  doth  excel, 

The  New  Bridge,  and  the  statues  there, 

At  Notre  Dame  St  Q.  Pater, 

The  steeple  bears  the  bell. 

For  learning  the  University, 
And  for  old  clothes  the  Frippery, 
The  house  the  queen  did  build. 
St  Innocence,  whose  earth  devours 
Dead  corps  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 
And  there  the  king  was  kiU'd. 

The  Bastile  and  St.  Denis  street. 
The  Shafflenist  like  London  Fleet, 
The  Arsenal  no  toy ; 
But  if  you'll  see  the  prettiest  thing, 
Go  to  the  court  and  see  the  king, 
O  'tis  a  hopeful  boy  ! 

He  is,  of  all  his  dukes  and  peers, 
Reverenc'd  for  much  wit  at 's  years, 
Nor  must  you  thmk  it  much  ; 
For  he  with  little  switch  doth  pUy, 
And  make  fine  dirty  pies  of  clay, 
0,  never  king  made  such  ! 

A  burd  that  can  but  kill  a  fly, 

Or  prate,  doth  please  his  majesty, 

*Tis  known  to  every  one  ; 

The  Duke  of  Guise  gave  him  a  parrot, 

And  he  had  twenty  cannons  for  it. 

For  his  new  galle'dn. 

0  that  I  e'er  might  have  the  hap 
To  get  the  bird  which  in  the  map 
Is  call'd  the  Indian  ruck  ! 
I'd  give  it  him,  and  hope  to  be 
As  rich  as  Guise  or  Living, 
Or  else  I  had  ilUIuck. 

Birds  round  about  his  chamber  stand. 
And  he  them  feeds  with  his  own  hand, 
'Tis  his  humility ; 
And  if  they  do  want  anything. 
They  need  but  whistle  for  their  king. 
And  he  comes  presently. 
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But  now,  then,  for  these  parts  he  must 

Be  enstiled  Lewis  the  Just, 

Great  Henry's  lawful  heir  ; 

When  to  his  stile  to  add  more  words. 

They'd  better  call  him  King  of  Birds, 

Than  of  the  great  Navarre. 

He  hath  besides  a  pretty  quirk. 
Taught  him  by  nature,  how  to  work 
In  iron  with  much  ease  ; 
Sometimes  to  the  forge  he  goes. 
There  he  knocks  and  there  he  blows. 
And  makes  both  locks  and  keys ; 

Which  puts  a  doubt  in  every  one. 
Whether  he  be  Mars  or  Vulcan's  son, 
Some  few  believe  hb  mother  ; 
But  let  them  all  say  what  they  will, 
I  came  resolved,  and  so  think  still. 
As  much  th'  one  as  th'  other. 

The  people  too  dislike  the  youth. 
Alleging  reasons,  for,  in  truth, 
Mothers  should  honour'd  be ; 


Yet  others  say,  he  loves  her  rather 
As  well  as  ere  she  loved  his  fitther. 
And  that's  notoriously 

His  qneen*,  a  pretty  little  wench. 
Was  bom  in  Spain,  speaks  little  French, 
She's  ne'er  like  to  be  mother  ; 
For  her  incestuous  house  could  not 
Have  children  which  were  not  begot 
By  uncle  or  by  brother. 

Nor  why  should  Lewis,  being  so  just. 
Content  himself  to  take  his  lost 
With  his  Lucina's  mate. 
And  suffer  his  little  pretty  queen. 
From  all  her  race  that  yet  hath  been, 
So  to  degenerate ! 

'Twere  charity  for  to  be  known 
To  love  others'  children  as  his  own. 
And  why  !  it  is  no  shame, 
Unless  that  he  would  greater  be 
Than  was  his  father  Henery, 
Who,  men  thought,  did  the  same. 
I*  Aime  of  Aofltria.] 


THOMAS    MIDDLETON. 

[Bora.  157D.    Burlod,  4ch  July,  laCT.J 


The  dates  of  this  author's  birth  and  death  are 
both  unknown,  though  his  living  reputation,  as 
the  literary  associate  of  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Mas- 
singer,  Dekker,  and  Rowley,  must  have  been  con- 
siderable. If  Oldys  be  correct*,  he  was.  alive 
after  November  1627.  Middleton  was  appointed 
chronologer  to  the  city  of  Londonf  in  1620,  and 
in  1624  was  cited  before  the  privy  council,  as 
author  of  The  Game  of  Chess.  The  verses  of 
Sir  W.  Lower,  quoted  by  01d>-s,  allude  to  the 
poet's  white  locks,  so  that  he  was  probably  bom 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  centuryj.  His 
tragicomedy.  The  Witch,  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  was  written  anterior  to  Macbeth,  and  sug- 
gested to  Shakspeare  the  witchcraft  scenery  in 


the  latter  pUy.  The  songs  beginning  *  Gome 
away,"  &c.  and  «  Black  Spirits,"  &c  of  which 
only  the  two  first  words  are  printed  in  Macbeth, 
are  found  in  the  Witch.  Independent  of  having 
afforded  a  hint  to  Shakspeare,  Middleton's  repa- 
tation  cannot  be  rated  highly  for  the  pieces  to 
which  his  name  is  exclusively  attached.  His 
principal  efforts  were  in  comedy,  where  he  deals 
profusely  in  grossness  and  buffoonery.  Tlie 
cheats  and  debaucheries  of  the  town  are  his  hr 
vourite  sources  of  comic  intrigue.  With 
lar  effort  at  the  union  of  the  sublime  and 
he  introduces,  in  one  of  his  coarse  drafts  of  Londoo 
vice,  an  infernal  spirit  prompting  a  oountiy  gen- 
tleman to  the  seduction  of  a  citizen's  wife§. 


LEANTIO  APPROACHING  HIS  HOME. 

FROM  TH«  TRAGEDY  OF   *'  WOMEN  BEWARE  WOMER." 


How  near  I  am  now  to  a'  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not !  not  another  like  it. 
The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.     I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings,  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 


*  MS.  notes  on  Lan{;baine. 

[t  Or  city  poet.  Jonson  and  Quarles  filled  the  office  after 
Middleton,  which  expired  with  Elkanah  Settle  in  17^3-40 

IX  The  verws  in  question  I  believe  to  be  a  forgery  of 
Chetwood— Dyce's  MiddUton,  voL  L  p.  xiii.] 


Wliat  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth. 
The  violet  bed's  not  sweeter  !    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting  house  built  in  a  garden. 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  ddi^t 
To  cast  their  modest  odours  ;  when  base  lost. 
With  all  her  powders,  paintings,  and  best  pride, 
Is  but  a  fair  house  built  by  a  ditch  side. 

[S  Middleton's  dramatic  works,  sinoe  this  was  written, 
have  been  collected  by  the  Rev.  A.  Djroe,  a  gmtlenaii  to 
whom  the  pristine  literature  of  England  is  greatly  in- 
debted.] 
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•  •  ♦     Now  for  a  welcome 

Able  to  draw  raen's  envies  upon  man  ; 
A  kisB,  now,  that  will  hang  upon  my  lip 
Afl  sweet  as  morning  dew  upon  a  rose, 
And  full  as  long. 


LEAXnO'S  AGONT  FOR  THE  DESERTION  OF  HIS 
WIFE. 

mOM  THB  SAMX. 

Letntio,  a  man  of  humble  fortune,  has  married  a  beautiful 
wife,  who  is  baaely  seduced  by  the  Duke  of  Florence. 
Tb«  duke,  with  refined  cruelty,  invites  them  both  to  a 
feast,  where  he  lavishes  his  undii^iaed  admiration  on 
his  mistress.  The  scene  displays  the  feelings  of  Leantio, 
restrained  by  ceremony  and  fear,  under  the  insulting 
hospitality,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  is  left  alone 
with  Livia,  a  lady  of  the  court,  who  has  fallen  in  lovo 
with  him,  and  wishes  to  attach  his  affections. 


Leamiio.  (  Without  noticing  Livia,)  0  hast  thou 
left  me  then,  Bianca,  utterly  ! 

0  Bianca,  now  I  miss  thee  !  Oh  !  return, 
And  save  the  faith  of  wonuui.  I  ne'er  felt 
The  loss  of  thee  till  now  :  His  an  affliction 

Of  greater  weight  than  youth  was  made  to  bear  ; 
As  if  a  punishment  of  after  life 
Were  fidl'n  upon  man  here,  so  new  it  is 
To  flesh  and  blood ;  so  strange,  so  insupportable  ; 
A  tonnent  even  mistook,  as  if  a  body 
Whose  death  were  drowning,  must  needs  there- 
fore suffer  it 
In  scalding  oil. 

Livia,  Sweet  sir ! 

Is4an.  (  Without  noticing  her.)  As  long  as  mine 
eye  saw  thee, 

1  hmlf  enjoy'd  thee. 

£rtr.  Sir! 

L§an,  (  Without  noticing  her,)  Canstthou  forget 
Tlie  dear  pains  my  love  took !  how  it  has  watch 'd 
Wliole  nights  together,  in  all  weathers,  for  thee, 
Yet  stood  in  heart  more  merry  than  the  tempest 
Thaisimgabout  mineears,likedangerous  flatterers, 
That  can  set  all  their  mischiefs  to  sweet  tunes. 
And  then  received  thee  from  thy  father's  window, 
lolo  these  arms,  at  midnight ;  when  we  embraced 
Aa  if  we  had  been  statues  only  made  for't, 
To  show  art's  life,  so  silent  were  our  comforts  ; 
And  kifls'd  as  if  our  lips  had  grown  together. 

Lm,  This  makes  me  madder  to  enjoy  him  now. 

Lean,  (  Without  noticing  her, )  Canstthou  forget 
all  this,  and  better  joys 
That  we  met  after  this,  which  then  new  kisses 
Took  pride  to  praise  I 

Liv.  I  shall  grow  madder  yet : — Sir  ! 

Lean,  (  Without  noticing  her,)  This  cannot  be 
bat  of  some  close  bawd's  working: — 
Cry  mercy,  lady  !    What  would  you  say  to  me  I 
My  sorrow  makes  me  so  unmannerly. 
So  oomfort  bless  me,  I  had  quite  forgot  you. 

Liv.  Nothing,  but  e'en  in  pity  to  that  passion 
Would  give  your  grief  good  counseL 

Lean,  JAnrry,  and  welcome,  lady, 
It  never  eonld  come  better. 


Liv,  Then  first,  sir, 
To  make  away  all  your  good  thoughts  at  once  of  her, 
Know,  most  assuredly,  she  is  a  strumpet 

Lean,  Ha  !  most  cururedly  $  Speak  not  a  tiling 
So  vile  so  certainly,  leave  it  more  doubtful. 

Liv,  Then  I  must  leave  all  truth,  and  spare  my 
knowledge, 
A  sin  which  I  too  lately  found  and  wept  for. 

Lean,  Found  you  it ! 

Liy.  Ay,  with  wet  eyes. 

Lean.  Oh,  perjurious  friendship  I 

Liv,  You  miss'd  your  fortunes  when  you  met 
with  her,  sir. 
Young  gentiemen,  that  only  love  for  beauty. 
They  love  not  wisely ;  such  a  marriage  rather 
Proves  the  destruction  of  affection  ; 
It  brings  on  want,  and  want's  the  key  of  whoredom. 
I  think  you'd  small  means  with  her  f 

Lean,  Oh,  not  any,  lady. 

Liv.  Alas,  poor  gentieman  !  what  mean'st  thou, 
sir. 
Quite  to  undo  thyself  with  tiiine  own  kind  heart  f 
Thou  art  too  good  and  pitiful  to  woman  : 
Marry,  sir,  thank  thy  stars  for  this  bless'd  fortune. 
That  rids  the  summer  of  thy  youth  so  well 
From  many  beggars,  that  had  lain  a  sunning 
In  thy  beams  only  else,  till  thou  hadst  wasted 
The  whole  days  of  thy  life  in  heat  and  labour. 
What  would  you  say  now  to  a  creature  found 
As  pitiful  to  you,  and  as  it  were 
E'en  sent  on  purpose  from  the  whole  sex  general, 
To  requite  all  that  kindness  you  have  shown  to't  I 

Lean,  What's  that,  madam  I 

Liv,  Nay,  a  gentiewoman,  and  one  able 
To  reward  good  things  ;  ay,  and  bears  a  conscience 

to't: 
Couldst  thou  love  such  a  one,  that  (blow  all  fortunes) 
Would  never  see  thee  want ! 
Nay  more,  maintain  thee  to  thine  enemy's  envy. 
And  shalt  not  spend  a  care  for't,  stir  a  thought, 
Nor  break  a  sleep  f  unless  love's  music  waked  thee. 
No  storm  of  fortune  should  :  look  upon  me, 
And  know  that  woman. 

Lean.  Oh,  my  life's  wealth,  Bianca  !       [out  f 

Liv,  Still  with  her  name  I  will  nothing  wear  it 
That  deep  sigh  went  but  for  a  strumpet,  sir. 

Lean,  It  can  go  for  no  other  that  loves  me. 

Liv,  (Aiide)  He's  vex'd  in  mind  ;  I  came  too 
soon  to  him  : 
Where's  my  discretion  now,  my  skill ,  my  judgment! 
I'm  cunning  in  aU  arts  but  my  own,  love. 
'Tis  as  unseasonable  to  tempt  him  now 
So  soon,  as  [for]  a  widow  to  be  courted 
Following  her  husband's  corse ;  or  to  make  bargain 
By  the  grave  side,  and  take  a  young  man  there  : 
Her  strange  departure  stands  like  a  hearse  yet 
Before  his  eyes ;  which  time  will  take  down  shortly. 

iExit. 

Lean,  Is  she  my  wife  till  death,  yet  no  more 

mine !  [for ! 

That's  a  hard  measure :  then  what's  marriage  good 

Methinks  by  right  I  should  not  now  be  living. 
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And  then  'twere  all  well.    What  a  happiness 
Had  I  been  made  of  had  I  never  seen  her ; 
For  nothing  makes  man's  loos  grievous  to  him. 
But  knowledge  of  the  worth  of  what  he  loses  ; 
For  what  he  never  had,  he  never  misses  : 
She's  gone  for  ever,  utterly  ;  there  is 
As  much  redemption  of  a  soul  from  hell, 
As  a  fair  woman's  body  from  his  paUce. 
Why  should  my  love  last  longer  than  her  truth  1 
What  is  there  good  in  woman  to  be  loved. 
When  only  that  which  makes  her  so  has  left  her ! 
I  cannot  love  her  now,  but  I  must  like 
Her  sin,  and  my  own  shame  too,  and  be  guilty 
Of  law's  breach  with  her,  and  mine  own  abusing  ; 
All  which  were  monstrous  1  then  my  safest  course 
For  health  of  mind  and  body,  is  to  turn 
My  heart,  and  hate  her,  most  extremely  hate  her ; 
I  have  no  other  way  :  those  virtuous  powers 
Which  were  chaste  witnesses  of  both  our  troths. 
Can  witness  she  breaks  first ! 


SCENE  FROM  ••  THE  .ROARING  GIRL." 

Pert<m#«— Mr.  and  Mn.  Galufot. 

Mra.  Gallipot,  the  apotbecsry't  wife,  hsviiif  reoeived  a 
letter  from  her  Mend  Laxtoa  that  he  is  in  want  of 
money,  thus  bethinks  her  how  to  raise  it. 

Alas,  poor  gentleman  1  troth,  I  pity  him. 
I  How  shall  I  raise  this  money  f  thirty  pound  ! 
'Tts  30,  sure,  a  3  before  an  0  ; 
I  know  his  3's  too  well.     My  childbed  linen. 
Shall  I  pawn  that  for  him  t  then,  if  my  mark 
Be  known,  I  am  undone  ;  it  may  be  thought 
My  husband 's  bankrupt :  which  way  shall  I  turn  ? 
Laxton,  betwixt  my  own  fears  and  thy  wants 
I'm  like  a  needle  'twixt  two  adamants. 

Enter  Mr.  Gallifot  hastiljf. 
•  •  •  • 

Mr.  G.  What  letter  's  that  ?     I'll  see't. 

iShe  tears  the  UUer. 

Mrs.  G.  Oh  !  would  thou  hadst  no  eyes  to  see 

the  downfall 

Of  me  and  of  thyself — I'm  for  ever,  ever  undone  ! 

Mr.  G.  What  ails  my  Prue !  What  paper's  that 

thou  tcar'st  ! 
Mrs.  G.  Would  I  could  tear 
My  very  heart  in  pieces  !  for  my  soul 
Lies  on  the  rack  of  shame,  that  tortures  me 
Beyond  a  woman's  suffering. 
Mr.  G.  What  means  this  ! 
Mrs,  G.  Had  you  no  other  vengeance  to  throw 
down, 

But  even  in  height  of  all  my  joys 

Mr.  G.  Dear  woman  ! 

Mrs.G.  When  the  full  seaof  pleasure  and  delight 
Seem'd  to  flow  over  me— 
Mr.  G.  As  thou  desirest 
To  keep  meout  of  Bedlam,  tell  what  troubles  thee. — 
Is  not  thy  child  at  nurse  fall'n  sick  or  dead  1 
i»fr*.  G.  Oh,  no  ! 


Mr.  G.  Heavens  Uei 


I  me! — AremybArnsind  I 


Yonder  at  Hockley  Hole,  oonsmued  with  fire  W 
I  can  build  more,  sweet  Prue. 

Mrs.  G.  'Tis  worse  I  'tb  worse  ! 

Mr.  G.  My  factor  broke!  or  is  the  Jonas  sunk  t 

Mrs.  G.  Would  all  we  had  were  •wallow'd  in 
the  waves, 
Rather  than  both  should  be  the  scorn  of  slaves ! 

Mr.  G.  I'm  at  my  wit's  end. 

Mrs,  G.  0,  my  dear  husband  ! 
Where  once  I  thought  myself  a  fixed  star, 
PUced  only  in  the  heaven  of  thine  arms^ 
I  fear  now  I  shall  prove  a  wanderer. 

0  Laxtoa  I  Laxton  I  is  it  then  my  fiite 
To  be  by  thee  o'erthrown  ! 

Mr.  G.  Defend  me,  wisdom. 
From  falling  into  phrenzy  !    On  my  knees. 
Sweet  Prue,  speak — what's  that  LtxUm,  who  so 
Lies  on  thy  bosom  1  [heavy 

Mrs.  G.  I  shall  sure  run  mad  ! 

Mr.  G.  1  shall  mn  mad  for  eompany  tlien : 
speak  to  me — 
I'm  Gallipot,  thy  husband.    Pme— why,  Prue, 
Art  sick  in  conscience  for  some  viUaooiis  deed 
Thou  wert  about  to  act  t — didst  mean  to  rob  Be  t 
Tosh,  I  forgive  thee. — Hast  thou  on  mj  bed 
Thrust  my  soft  pillow  under  another's  head  t— 
I'll  wink  at  all  faults, Prue— 'Las!  that's  Demote 
Than  what  some  neighbours  near  thee  have  done 

before.  | 

Sweet  honey — Prue— what's  that  Laxton  t 

Mrs.  G.  Oh  ! 

Mr.  G.  Out  with  him. 

Mrs.  G.  Oh  !  he — he's  bom  to  be  my  trndocr ! 
Thishand,  which  thou  call'st  thine,  to  him  waagiTen; 
To  him  was  I  made  sure  i'the  sight  of  heaven. 

Mr.  G.  I  never  heard  this — thunder  I 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  yes — before 

1  was  to  thee  contracted,  to  him  I  swore. 
Since  last  I  saw  him  twelve  months  three  timrs  old 
The  moon  hath  drawn  through  her  light  silver  bow; 
But  o'er  the  seas  he  went,  and  it  was  said — 
But  rumour  lies — that  he  in  France  was  dead : 
But  he's  alive— oh,  he's  alive  ! — he  sent 

That  letter  to  me,  which  in  rage  I  rent. 
Swearing,  with  oaths  most  damnably,  to  have  Be, 

Or  tear  me  from  this  bosom Oh,  heavens  Bve 

me  ! 
Mr.  G.  My  heart  will  break — Shamed  and  nn- 

done  for  ever ! 
Mrs.  G.  So  black  a  day,  poor  wretch,  went  o'er 

thee  never. 
Mr.  G.  If  thou  shouldst  wrestle  with  him  at 
the  law,  I 

Thou'rt  sure  to  fall ;  no  odd  slight,  no  prevention,  i 
I'll  tell  him  th'  art  with  child. 
Mrs.  G.  Umph. 
Mr.  G.  Or  give  out,  that  one  of  my  men  wi 

ta'en  abed  with  thee. 
Mrs.  G.  Worse  and  worse  still ; 
You  embrace  a  mischief  to  prevent  an  ilL 
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.  I'll  buy  thee  of  him— stop  his  mouth 
;hou  'twill  do  1  [with  gold — 

'.  Oh  me  I  heavens  grant  it  would  ! 
my  senses  are  set  more  in  tune ; 
as^I  remember,  in  his  letter, 
in  riding  up  and  down,  had  spent, 
»ald  find  me,  thirty  pound. — Send  that ; 
;  on  thirty  with  him. 
Forty,  Prue— say  thou  theword,'tis  done, 
ire  lives  for  wealth,  but  must  do  more 
)ur  wives. — Thirty  or  forty,  Prue ! 
;.  Thirty,  good  sweet  I 
bargain  let's  save  what  we  can ; 

him  with  tears.     He  was  a  man, 
St  I  knew  him,  of  a  meek  spirit ; 
less  is  not  yet  dried  up,  I  hope. 

He  shall  have  thirty  pound,  let  that  stop 
Are«ts  taste  best  when  we  have  drunk 
I  gall. 


FATHERS   COMPARING   SONS. 

OP  IMPRISONMENT  TO  A  WILD  YOUTH. 

raoM  THB  "  ROARING  GIRL." 


[«ii; 


Sir  Davy  Daptrr,  Sir  Albx.  Wbngravb,  and 
Sir  Adam  Applkton. 

ap.  Mt  son.  Jack    Dapper,  then,  shall 

c  pasture.  [run  with  him, 

f^x.  Proves  your  son  bad  too,  sir ! 

ar.  As   villany    can    make   him  :    your 

iMtian 

t  on  one  drab,  mine  on  a  thousand. 

)f  fiddlers,  tobacco,  wine,  and  a , 

r,  that  will  let  him  take  up  more — 

1  a  water-spaniel  with  a  duck. — Oh, 

n  a  bed  with  these  when  his  purse  gingles, 

boys  follow  at  his  tail,  fencers  and  ningles, 

Vdam  ne*er  gave  name  to) ;  these  hurse- 

lies  suck 

till  he  being  drawn  dry,  they  all  live  on 

Irs.  Tobacco!  [smoke. 

av.  Right,  sir  ;  but  I  have  in  my  brain 

ill  going  that  shall  grind  to  dust 

7S  of  my  son,  and  make  him  wise 

•k  fool. — Pray  lend  me  your  advice. 

That  shall  you,  good  Sir  Dav\'. 

av.  Here's  the  springe 

t  to  catch  this  woodcock  in — An  action, 

••  luunc,  unknown  to  him,  is  enter'd 

unter  to  arrest  Jack  Dapper. 

Ha,  ha,  he!  [him? 

ar.  Think  you  the  Counter  cannot  break 

iex.  Break  him !  yes,  and  break  his  heart 

if  he  lie  there  long.  [sure. 

ar.  I'll  make  him  sing  a  counter-tenor, 

lejc.  No  way  to  tame  him  like  it :  there 

I  he  learn 

3ney  is  indeed,  and  how  to  spend  it. 

ar.   He  *8  bridled  there. 

>x.  Ay,  yet  knows  not  how  to  mend  it. 

?ures  not  more  madmen  in  a  year 


Than  one  of  the  Counters  does.  Men  pay  more  dear 

There  for  their  wit  than  anywhere.     A  Counter  ! 

Why,  'tis  an  university. — Who  not  sees  t 

As  scholars  there,  so  here  men  take  degrees^ 

And  follow  the  same  studies,  all  alike. 

Scholars  learn  first  logic  and  rhetoric, 

3o  does  a  prisoner  ;  with  fine  honied  speech, 

At  his  first  coming  in,  he  doth  persuade,  beseech 

He  may  be  lodged—  •    •   • 

To  lie  in  a  clean  chamber.  •  •  • 

But  wben  he  has  no  money,  then  does  he  try, 

By  subtle  logic  and  quaint  sophistry, 

To  make  the  keepers  trust  him. 

Sir  Admm.  Say  they  do. 

Sir  Alejt,  Then  he's  a  graduate. 

Sir  Dav.  Say  they  trust  him  not 

Sir  Alex.  Then  is  he  held  a  freshman  and  a  sot. 
And  never  shall  conmience,  but  being  still  barr'd, 
Be  expulsed  from  the  master's  side  to  the  Two- 
Or  else  i'the  Holebeg  placed.  [penny  ward. 

Sir  Ad.  When  then,  I  pray,  proceeds  aprisoner! 

Sir  Alex.  When,  money  being  the  theme. 
He  can  dispute  with  his  hard  creditors'  hearts, 
And  get  out  clear,  he's  then  a  master  of  arts. 
Sir  Davy,  send  your  son  to  Wood-street  college ; 
A  gentleman  can  nowhere  get  more  knowledge. 

Sir  Dot.  These  gallants  study  hard. 

Sir  Alex.  True,  to  get  money. 

Sir  Dav.  Lies  by  the  heels,  i'faith  !  thanks — 
thanks— I  ha'  sent 
For  a  couple  of  bears  shall  paw  him. 


DEVOTION    TO   LOVE 
rsoM  rum  nuiv  or  *'  blust,  uAamK-catinAMLM.'* 


0,  HAPPT  persecution,  I  embrace  thee 

With  an  unfetter*d  soul ;  so  sweet  a  thing 

It  is  to  sigh  upon  the  rack  of  love, 

Where  each  cahunity  is  groaning  witness 

Of  the  poor  martyr's  faith.    I  never  heard 

Of  any  true  affection  but  'twas  nipt 

With  care,  that,  like  the  caterpillar,  eats 

The  leaves  of  the  spring's  sweetest  book,  the  rose. 

Love,  bred  on  earth,  is  often  nursed  in  hell ; 

By  rote  it  reads  woe  ere  it  learn  to  spell. 

•  •  •  • 
When  I  call  back  my  vows  to  Violetta, 
May  I  then  slip  into  an  6bscnre  grave. 
Whose  mould,  unpress'd  with  stony  monument 
Dwelling  in  open  air,  may  drink  the  tears 
Of  the  inconstant  clouds  to  rot  me  soon  ! 

•  •  •  • 

He  that  truly  loves. 
Bums  out  the  day  in  idle  fantasies  ; 
And  when  the  hmib,  bleating,  doth  bid  good  night 
Unto  the  closing  day,  then  tears  begin 
To  keep  quick  time  unto  the  owl,  whose  voice 
Shrieks  like  the  bell-man  in  the  lover's  ear. 
Love's  eye  the  jewel  of  sleep,  oh,  seldom  wears! 
The  early  lark  is  waken'd  from  her  bed. 
Being  only  by  love's  pains  disquieted  ; 
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But,  singing  in  the  moming*8  ear,  she  weeps. 
Being  deep  in  loye,  at  lovers*  broken  sleeps : 
But  say,  a  golden  slumber  chance  to  tie. 
With  silken  strings,  the  cover  of  love*s  eye. 
Then  dreams,  magician-like,  mocking  present 
Pleasures,  whose  fading,  leaves  more  discontent. 


INDIGNATION  AT  THE  SALE  OF  A  WIFE'S 
HONOUR. 

rBOM  THK  PHCBinX. 

Of  all  deeds  yet  this  strikes  the  deepest  wound 

Into  my  apprehension. 

Reverend  and  honourable  matrimony. 

Mother  of  lawful  sweets,  unshamed  mornings, 

Both  pleasant  and  legitimately  fruitful,  without  thee 

All  the  whole  world  were  soiled  bastardy  ; 

Thou  art  the  only  and  the  greatest  form 

That  put'st  a  difference  betwixt  our  desires 

And  the  disorder'd  appetites  of  beasts. 

•  •  •     But,  if  chaste  and  honest, 

There  is  another  devil  that  haunts  marriage, 

(None  fondly  loves  but  knows  it),  jealousy. 

That  wedlock's  yellow  sickness. 

That  whispering  separation  every  minute. 

And  thus  the  curse  takes  his  effect  or  progress. 

The  most  of  men,  in  their  first  sudden  furies, 

Rail  at  the  narrow  bounds  of  marriage, 

And  call't  a  prison  ;  then  it  is  most  just 

That  the  disease  of  the  prison,  jealousy. 

Should  thus  affect  'em--but,  oh  !  here  I'm  fix'd 

To  make  sale  of  a  wife  !  monstrous  and  foul ! 

An  act  abhorr'd  in  nature,  cold  in  soul ! 


I#AW. 
moM  TBI  racnnx. 

Thou  angel  sent  amongst  us,  sober  Law, 

Made  with  meek  eyes,  persuading  actloii ; 

No  loud  immodest  tongue — ^voiced  like  a  rirgiii. 

And  as  chaste  from  sale, 

Save  only  to  be  heard,  but  not  to  rail — 

How  has  abuse  deform'd  thee  to  all  eyes ! 

Yet  why  so  rashly  for  one  villain's  &ult 

Do  I  arraign  whole  man !    Admired  Law  I 

Thy  upper  parts  must  needs  be  wholly  pure 

And  incorruptible—th'are  grave  and  wise  ; 

'Tis  but  the  dross  beneath  them,  and  the  cloiids 

That  get  between  thy  glory  and  theJr  pnufle. 

That  make  the  visible  and  foul  eclipse; 

For  those  that  are  near  to  thee  are  ii|n^ty 

As  noble  in  their  conscience  as  their  birdi ; 

Know  that  damnation  is  in  every  bribe. 

And  rarely  put  it  firomthem — rate  the  pvesenien^ 

And  scourge  'em  with  five  years'  unprisoiiiiMnt 

For  offering  but  to  tempt  'em : 

This  is  true  justice,  exercised  and  used  ; 

Woe  to  the  giver,  when  the  bribe's  rrfbaed. 

'Tis  not  their  will  to  have  law  worse  than  war. 

Where  still  the  poorest  die  first, 

To  send  a  man  without  a  sheet  to  his  grvwe. 

Or  bury  him  in  his  papers  ; 

'Tis  not  their  mind  it  should  be,  nor  to  have 

A  suit  hang  longer  than  a  man  in  (Rutins, 

Let  him  be  ne'er  so  fasten'd. 


RICHARD    NICCOLS. 


[Born.  1584.] 


The  plan  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  begun 
by  Ferrers  and  Sackville,  was  followed  up  by 
Churchyard,  Phayer,  Higgins,  Drayton,  and 
many  others.  The  last  contributor  of  any  note 
was  Niccols,  in  1610,  in  his  Winter  Night's  Vision. 
Niccols  was  the  author  of  the  *  Cuckow,'  written 


in  imitation  of  Drayton's  <  Owl,'  and  several  poems 
of  temporary  popularity,  and  of  a  drama,  entitled 
The  Tw^-nne's  Tragedy.  He  was  a  Londoner, 
and  having  studied  (sa^-s  Wood)  at  Oxford, 
obtained  some  employment  worthy  of  his  &CDlties; 
but  of  what  kind,  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 


FROM  THE  LEGEND  OF  ROBERT  DUKE  OF  NORMANDY. 


Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  on  his  return  from  the  cnuades  was  impriaoned 
by  Henry  L  in  Cardiff  Castle.  He  thus  describes  a  walk  with  his  keeper,  previous  to  hia  eyea  being  put  oat 


As  bird  in  cage  debarr'd  the  use  of  wings. 
Her  captived  life  as  nature's  chiefest  wrong. 
In  doleful  ditty  sadly  sits  and  sings, 
And  mourns  her  thralled  liberty  so  long. 
Till  breath  be  spent  in  many  a  sithful  song : 
So  here  captived  I  many  days  did  spend 
In  sorrow's  plaint,  till  death  my  days  did  end. 


Where  as  a  prisoner  though  I  did  remain ; 
Yet  did  my  brother  grant  this  liberty. 
To  quell  the  common  speech,  which  did  complain 
On  ray  distress,  and  on  his  tyranny. 
That  in  his  parks  and  forests  joining  by. 
When  I  did  please  I  to  and  fro  might  go. 
Which  in  the  end  was  cause  of  all  my  woe. 


RICHARD  NICCOLS. 
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time,  when  as  Aurora  bright 
I  scale  heaven's  steepy  battlement, 
he  world  disclose  her  cheerful  light, 
ay  wonty  I  with  my  keeper  went 
way  my  sorrow's  discontent : 
by  to  ease  me  of  my  captive  care, 
>lace  my  sad  thoughts  in  th'  open  air. 

ng  through  forest  wide,  at  length  we  gain 
cloud-kissing  rock,  whose  homed  crown 
)ttd  imperial  look  beholds  the  main, 
Severn's  dangerous  waves  run  rolling 

'  Holmes  into  the  seas,  by  Cardi£f  town, 
i  quick-devouring  sands  so  dangerous  been 
ise  that  wander  Amphitrite's  green : 

we  stood,  the  country  round  we  eyed 
the  workmanship  of  nature's  hand, 
ood  a  mountain,  from  whose  weeping  side 
breaks  forth  into  the  low-lying  land, 
I  a  plain,  and  there  a  wood  doth  stand, 
pastures,  meads,  corn-fields,  a  vale  do 
■own. 
\e  here  shoots  up,  and  there  a  town. 

i  with  angle  o'er  a  silver  stream 
leful  bait  the  nibbling  fish  doth  feed; 
a  plough'd-land,  with  his  painful  team, 
ghman  sweats^  in  hope  for  labour's  meed: 

•  •  • 

(its  a  goatherd  on  a  craggy  rock, 
lere  in  shade  a  shepherd  with  his  flock. 

!t  delight  of  such  a  rare  prospect 
eld  content  unto  a  careful  eye  ; 
a  the  rock  descending  in  neglect 
lelight,  the  sun  now  mounting  high, 
the  shade  in  vale,  which  low  did  lie, 
(  we  reposed  us  on  a  green-wood  side, 
t  the  which  a  silver  stream  did  glide. 

?elt  sweet  Philomel,  who  never  more 
!  the  abode  of  man's  society, 
some  sterner  Tereus  than  before, 
pt  the  flower  of  her  virginity, 
er  should  plot  some  second  villany  ; 
!  doleful  tunes  to  mind  did  cause  me  call 
[)ful  story  of  her  former  fall. 

reast,  who  in  bush  fast  by  did  stand 
er  of  her  woes,  his  part  did  ply, 
the  gifts,  with  which  Autumnus'  hand 
ed  the  earth,  by  winter's  wrath  should  die, 
lose  cold  cheeks  bleak  blasts  began  to  fly, 
made  me  think  upon  my  summer  past 
inter's  woes,  which  all  my  life  should  last. 


My  keeper,  with  compassion  moved  to  see 
How  griefs  impulsions  in  my  breast  did  beat, 
Thus  silence  broke :   «  Would   God  (my  Lord), 

quoth  he. 
This  pleasant  hmd,  which  nature's  hand  hath  set 
Before  your  eyes,  might  cause  you  to  forget 
Your  discontent,  the  object  of  the  eye 
Of ttimes  gives  ease  to  woes  which  inward  lie. 

**  Behold  upon  that  mountain's  top  so  steep. 
Which  seems  to  pierce  the  clouds  and  kiss  the  sky. 
How  the  grey  shepherd  drives  his  flock  of  sheep 
Down  to  the  vale,  and  how  on  rocks  fast  by 
The  goats  frisk  to  and  fro  for  jollity  ; 
Give  ear  likewise  unto  these  birds'  sweet  songc, 
And  let  them  cause  you  to  forget  your  wrongs." 

To  this  I  made  reply :  *<  Fond  man,"  said  I, 

**  What  under  heaven  can  slack  th'   increasing 

woe. 
Which  in  my  grieved  heart  doth  hidden  lie ! 
Of  choice  delight  what  object  canst  thou  show. 
But  firom  the  sight  of  it  fresh  grief  doth  grow  ! 
What  thou  didst  whilome  point  at  to  behold. 
The  same  the  sum  of  sorrow  doth  enfold. 

^  That  grey-coat  shepherd,  whom  from  far  we  see, 
I  liken  unto  thee,  and  those  his  sheep 
Unto  my  wretched  self  compared  may  be  : 
And  though  that  careful  pastor  will  not  sleep. 
When  he  from  ravenous  wolves  his  flock  should 
keep; 
Yet  here,  alas  !  in  thrall  thou  keepest  me. 
Until  that  wolf,  my  brother,  hungry  be. 

<'  Those  shag-hair'd  goats  upon  the  craggy  hill. 
Which  thou  didst  show,  see  how  they  frisk  and 

play. 
And  everywhere  do  run  about  at  will : 
Yea,  when  the  lion  marks  them  for  his  prey, 
They  over  hills  and  rocks  can  fly  away  : 
But  when  that  lion  fell  shall  follow  me 
To  shed  my  blood,  0  whither  shall  I  flee  t 

<<  Those  sweet- voiced  birds,  whose  airs  thou  dost 

commend. 
To  which  the  echoing  woods  return  reply. 
Though  thee  they  please,  yet  me  they  do  offend  : 
For  when  I  see  how  they  do  mount  on  high 
Waving  their  outstretch'd  wings  at  liberty. 
Then  do  I  think  how  bird-like  in  a  cage  j 

My  life  I  lead,  and  grief  can  never  suage." 


A 


CHARLES    FITZGEFFREY, 

[Died.  ICM.] 

Charles  FiTZOEFFREr  was  rector  of  the  pariah  of  St.  Dominic,  in  Cornwall. 


TO    POSTERITY. 

FROII  BNOLAND'h  PAlUtASSDS.   1600. 


Daughter  of  Time,  sincere  Posterity, 
Always  new-bom,  yet  no  man  knows  thy  birth. 
The  arbitress  of  pure  sincerity. 
Yet  changeable  (like  Proteus)  on  the  earth, 
Sometime  in  plenty,  sometime  join'd  with  dearth  : 
Always  to  come,  yet  always  present  here, 
Whom  all  run  after,  none  come  after  near. 

Unpartial  judge  of  all,  save  present  state. 
Truth's  idioma  of  the  things  are  past. 
But  still  pursuing  present  things  with  hate. 
And  more  injurious  at  the  first  than  last, 
Preserving  others,  while  thine  own  do  waste  : 
True  treasurer  of  all  antiquity. 
Whom  all  desire,  yet  never  one  could  see. 


FROM   FITZOEFFREVS   LIFE   OF    SIR   FRANCIS 
DRAKE.  1596. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Look  how  the  industrious  bee  in  fragrant  May, 
When  Fulcra  gilds  the  earth  with  goldou  flowers, 
Inveloped  in  her  sweet  perfumed  array, 


Doth  leave  his  honey-limed  delieioiui  bowers^ 
More   richly  wrought    than    prince's   atatdlf 
towers. 
Waving  hia  silken  wings  amid  the  airy 
And  to  the  verdant  gardens  makes  repair. 

First  (alls  he  on  a  branch  of  sugar'd  thyme, 
Then  from  the  marygold  he  sucks  the  sweet. 
And  then  the  mint,  and  then  the  rose  doth 

climb. 
Then  on  the  budding  rosemary  iloth  light, 
Till  with  sweet  treasure  having  charged  his  feet. 
Late  in  the  evening  home  he  turns  again, 
Thus  profit  is  the  guerdon  of  his  pain. 

So  in  the  May-tide  of  his  summer  age 
Valour  enmoved  the  mind  of  vent'roos  Drake 
To  lay  his  life  with  winds  and  waves  in  gage. 
And  bold  and  hard  adventures  t*  undertake. 
Leaving  his  country  for  his  country's  sake ; 
Loathing  the  life  that  cowardice  doth  stain. 
Preferring  death,   if   death    might    honour 
gain. 


I 


BEN     JONSON. 

[Born.  1&74.    Dird,  1637.] 


Till  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  Mr.  Gifford  stood 
forward  in  defence  of  this  poet's  memory,  it  had 
become  an  established  article  of  literar>'  faith  that 
his  personal  character  was  a  compound  of  spleen, 
surliness,  and  ingratitude.  The  proofs  of  this 
have  been  weighed  and  found  wanting.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  lofty  notions  of  himself,  was 
proud  even  to  arrogance  in  his  defiance  of  censure, 
and  in  the  warmth  of  his  own  praises  of  himself 
was  scarcely  surpassed  by  his.  most  zealous  ad- 
mirers ;  but  many  fine  traits  of  honour  and 
aflection  are  likewise  observable  in  the  portrait  of 
character,  and  the  charges  of  malice  and  jealousy 
his  that  have  been  heaped  on  his  name  for  an 
hundred  years,  turn  out  to  be  without  foundation. 
In  the  quarrel  with  Marston  and  Dekker  his 
culpability  is  by  no  means  evident.  He  did  not 
receive  benefits  from  Shakspeare,  and  did  not 


sneer  at  him  in  the  passages  that  have  been  taken 
to  prove  his  ingratitude ;  and  instead  of  envying 
that  great  poet,  he  gave  him  his  noblest  praise  ; 
nor  did  he  trample  on  his  contemporaries,  but 
liberally  commended  them*.  With  regard  to 
Inigo  Jones,  with  whom  he  quarrelled,  it  appeals 
to  have  been  Jonson's  intention  to  have  coo- 
signed  his  satires  on  that  eminent  man  to  oblivion; 
but  their  enmity,  as  his  editor  has  shown,  began 
upon  the  part  of  the  architect,  who,  when  the 
poet  was  poor  and  bed-ridden,  meanly  resented 
the  fancied  affront  of  Jonson's  name  being  pot 
before  his  own  to  a  masque,  which  they  had 
jointly  prepared,  and  used  his  influence  to  do 
*  The  names  of  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  Donne,  Ch^»- 
man,  Fletcher,  Beaumont,  May.  and  Browne,  whidi 
almost  exhaust  the  poetical  catalogue  of  the  time,  are 
the  separate  and  distinct  subjects  of  his  praise.  Hb  nn- 
kindness  to  Daniel  seems  to  be  the  only  ezceptioD. 
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injury  at  court*.  As  to  Jonson's 
Shakspeare,  men,  otherwise  candid 
ious  in  the  search  of  truth,  seem  to 
the  curse  of  the  Philistines  imposed  on 
^rstandings  and  charities  the  moment 
■oached  the  subject.  The  fame  of 
•e  himself  became  an  heir-loom  of 
ry  calumnies  against  the  memory  of 
the  fancied  relics  of  his  envy  were 
IS  80  many  pious  donations  at  the  shrine 
ater  poet,  whose  admirers  thought  they 
dig  too  deeply  for  trophie^  of  his  glory 
i  ruins  of  his  imaginary  rival's  reputa- 
such  inquirers  as  Reed  and  Malone 
ig  upon  this  subject,  it  is  too  severe  to 
herd  of  literary  labourers  for  plodding 
ootsteps  ;  but  it  must  excite  regret  as 
inder  that  a  man  of  pre-eminent  living 
lould  have  been  one  of  those 

quos  df  tramite  recto 
pia  tacriUga  fitxit  cantagio  turba, 

1  have  gravely  drawn  down  Jonson  to 
with  Shadwell,  for  their  common  traits 
iety,  vulgar  dialect,  and  intemperance, 
low  society  comprehended  such  men  as 
'amden,  and  Cary.  Shadwell  (if  we 
t  to  Rochester's  account  of  him)  was 
rather  profligate  than  vulgar;  while 
Jonson's  vulgarity  or  indecency  in  his 
(conversations  there  is  not  a  trace.  But 
h  wore  great-coats  —  Jonson  drank 
id  Shadwell  swallowed  opium.  *'  There 
in  MacedoHf  and  there  is,  moreover^  a 
{fotimouth." 

andfather  of  Ben  Jonson  was  originally 
dale,  in  Scotland,  from  whence  he  re- 
Carlisle,  and  was  subsequently  in  the 
'  Henry  VIII.  The  poet's  father,  who 
estate  under  the  persecution  of  Queen 
id  was  afterwards  a  preacher,  died  a 
L'fore  Benjamin's  birth,  and  his  widow 
a  master  bricklayer  of  the  name  of 
Benjamin,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
as  educated  at  Westminster,  and  ob- 
cxhibition  to  Cambridge ;  but  it  proved 
it  for  his  support.  He  therefore 
from  tlie  university  to  his  father-in- 
ise  and  humble  occupation  ;  but  dis- 
e  latter,  as  may  be  well  conceived,  he 
as  a  volunteer  to  the  army  in  Flanders, 
le  campaign  which  he  served  there  dis- 
d  himself,  though  yet  a  stripling,  by 
enemy  in  single  combat,  in  the  presence 
rmies.     From  thence  ho  came  back  to 

r  enmity  began  in  the  very  early  part  of  their 
;  for  in  the  compute  copy  of  Drummond's 
e  are  several  allusions  to  this  hoHtility.  Inigo 
8t  retaliation  in  life— but  JonMn  ha»  it  now, 

^'alter  Scott  Sec  Clifford's  Ben  Jonson,  vol. 
;L,  and  Scott's  replies  in  Misc.  Prose  Works, 
*7,  and  vol.  vil.  p.  374—382.] 


England,  and  betook  himself  to  the  stage  for 
support ;  at  first,  probably,  as  an  actor,  though 
undoubtedly  very  early  as  a  writer.  At  this 
period  he  was  engaged  in  a  second  single  combat 
which  threatened  to  terminate  more  disastrously 
tiian  the  former ;  for  having  been  challenged  by 
some  player  to  fight  a  duel  with  the  sword,  he 
killed  his  adversary  indeed,  but  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  encounter,  and  thrown  into 
prison  for  murder.  There  the  assiduities  of  a 
catholic  priest  made  him  a  convert  to  popery, 
and  the  miseries  of  a  gaol  were  increased  to  him 
by  the  visitation  of  spies  ;  sent,  no  doubt  in  con- 
sequence of  his  change  to  a  faith  of  which  the 
bare  name  was  at  that  time  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  suspicion  of  treason.  He  was  liberated 
however,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  without  a 
trial.  At  the  distance  of  twelve  years,  he  was 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother  church. 
Soon  after  his  release,  he  thought  proper  to 
noarry,  although  his  circumstances  were  fiar  from 
promising,  and  he  was  only  in  his  twentieth 
year.  In  his  two-and- twentieth  year  he  rose  to 
considerable  popuhirity,  by  the  comedy  of  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  which,  two  years  after, 
became  a  still  higher  favourite  with  the  public, 
when  the  scene  and  names  were  shifted  from 
Italy  to  Elngland,  in  order  to  suit  the  manners  of 
the  piece,  which  had  all  along  been  native.  It  is 
at  this  renovated  appearance  of  his  play  (1598) 
that  his  fancied  obligations  to  Shakspeare  for 
drawing  him  out  of  obscurity  have  been  dated  ; 
but  it  is  at  this  time  that  he  is  pointe«l  out  by 
Meres  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
the  age. 

The  fame  of  his  Every  Man  out  of  hie  Humour 
drew  Queen  Elizabeth  to  its  representation, 
whose  early  encouragement  of  his  genius  is  com- 
memorated by  Lord  Falkland.  It  was  a  fame, 
however,  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
had  already  exposed  him  to  envy — Marston  and 
Dekker  did  him  this  homage.  He  hushed  them 
in  his  Cynthia's  Revels,  and  anticipated  their 
revenge  in  the  Poetaster.  Jonson's  superiority 
in  the  contest  can  scarcely  be  questioned  ;  but 
the  Poetaster  drew  down  other  enemies  on  its 
author  than  those  with  whom  he  was  at  war. 
His  satire  alluded  to  the  follies  of  soldiers,  and 
the  faults  of  lawyers.  The  former  were  easily 
pacified,  but  the  lawyers  adhered  to  him  with 
their  wonted  tenacity  ;  and  it  became  necessary 
for  the  poet  to  clear  hunself  before  the  lord  chief 
justice.  In  our  own  days,  the  fretfulness  of 
resenting  professional  derision  has  been  deemed 
unbecoming  even  the  magnanimity  of  tailors. 

Another  proof  of  the  sUvish  subjection  of  the 
stage  in  those  times  Lb  to  be  found  soon  after  the 
accession  of  King  James,  when  the  authors  of 
Eastward  Hoe  were  committed  to  prison  for  some 
satirical  reflections  on  the  Scotch  nation,  which 
that  comedy  contained.  Only  Marston  and 
Chapman,  who  liad  framed  the  offensive  passages. 
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were  seized  ;  but  Jonson,  who  had  taken  a  share 
in  some  other  part  of  the  composition,  conceived 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  participate  their  &te, 
and  voluntarily  accompanied  them  to  prison.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  his  mother,  deceived  by 
the  rumour  of  a  barbarous  punishment  being 
intended  for  her  son,  prepared  a  lusty  poison, 
which  she  meant  to  have  given  him,  and  to  have 
drunk  along  with  him.  This  was  maintaining 
in  earnest  the  consanguinity  of  heroism  and  genius. 
The  imagined  insult  to  the  sovereign  being 
appeased,  James's  accession  proved,  altogether, 
a  fortunate  epoch  in  Jonson's  history.  A  peace- 
able reign  gave  encouragement  to  the  arts  and 
festivities  of  peace ;  and  in  those  festivities,  not 
yet  degraded  to  mere  sound  and  show,  poetry 
still  maintained  the  honours  of  her  primogeniture 
among  the  arts.  Jonson  was  therefore  conge- 
nially employed,  and  liberally  rewarded,  in  ^e 
preparation  of  those  masques  for  the  court, 
which  filled  up  the  intervals  of  his  more  properly 
dramatic  labours,  and  which  allowed  him  room 
for  classical  impersonations,  and  lyrical  trances 
of  fancy,  that  would  not  have  suited  the  business 
of  the  ordinary  stage.  The  reception  of  his 
Sejanus,  in  1603,  was  at  first  unfavourable  ;  but 
it  was  remodelled,  and  again  presented  with 
better  success,  and  kept  possession  of  the  theatre 
for  a  considerable  time.  Whatever  this  tragedy 
may  want  in  the  agitating  power  of  poetry,  it  has 
a  strength  and  dramatic  skill  that  might  have 
secured  it,  at  least,  from  the  petulant  contempt 
with  which  it  has  been  too  often  spoken  of. 
Though  collected  from  the  dead  languages,  it  is 
not  a  lifeless  mass  of  antiquity,  but  the  work  of  a 
severe  aud  strong  imagination,  compelling  shapes 
of  truth  and  consistency  to  rise  in  dramatic  order 
from  the  fragments  of  Roman  eloquence  and  his- 
tory ;  and  an  air  not  only  of  life  but  of  grandeur 
is  given  to  those  curiously  adjusted  materials. 
The  arraignment  of  Caius  Silius  before  Tiberius, 
is  a  great  and  poetical  cartoon  of  Roman  cha- 
racters ;  and  if  Jonson  has  translated  from 
Tacitus,  who  would  not  thank  him  for  embodying 
the  pathos  of  history  in  such  lines  as  these, 
descriptive  of  Germanicus  f 

O  that  man ! 
If  there  were  seeds  of  the  old  virtue  left. 
They  lived  in  him.  *  * 

»  *  «  «  ♦ 

^Vhat  his  funerals  laok'd 
In  images  and  pomp,  they  had  supplied 
With  honourable  sorrow.    Boldicnt'  sadness, 
A  kind  of  silent  mourning  such  as  men 
Who  know  no  tears,  but  from  their  captives,  use 
To  show  in  so  great  losses. 

By  his  three  succeeding  plays,  Volpone  (in 
IfiOo),  the  Silent  Woman  (in  1609),  and  the 
Alchemist  (in  1610),  Jonson's  reputation  in  the 
comic  drama  rose  to  a  pitch  which  ncitlicr  his 
own  nor  any  other  pen  could  well  be  expected  to 
surpass.  The  tragedy  of  Catiline  appeared  in 
1611,  prefaced  by  an  address  to  the  Ordinary 


Reader,  as  remarkable  for  the  strength  of ItB  atjk^ 
as  for  the  contempt  of  popular  judgmeiitB  whidi 
it  breathes.  Such  an  appeal  from  ordinazy  to 
extraordinary  readers  ought  at  least  to  have 
been  made  without  insolence  ;  as  the  differenee 
between  the  few  and  the  many,  in  matters  of 
criticism,  lies  more  in  the  power  of  explain- 
ing their  sources  of  pleasure  than  in  enjoying 
them.  Catiline,  it  is  true,  from  its 
sources,  was  chiefly  to  be  judged  of  bj  < 
readers  ;  but  its  author  should  have  still  i 
bered,  that  popular  feeling  is  the  great  basis  of 
dramatic  fame.  Jonson  lived  to  alter  his  tone  to 
the  public,  and  the  lateness  of  his  hnmility  most 
have  made  it  more  mortifying.  The  haughty 
preface,  however,  disappeared  from  later  editioiis 
of  the  play,  while  its  better  apology  remained  in 
the  high  delineation  of  Cicero's  character,  and  in 
passages  of  Roman  eloquence  which  it  oontains ; 
above  all,  in  the  concluding  speedi  of  Petreins. 
It  is  said,  on  Lord  Dorset's  authority,  to  have 
been  Jonson's  favourite  production. 

In  1613  he  made  a  short  trip  to  the  Continent, 
and,  being  in  Paris,  was  mtroduced  to  the  Gudi- 
nal  du  Perron,  who,  in  complunent  to  his  leam. 
ing,  showed  him  his  transUtion  of  VirgiL  Ben, 
according  to  Drummond's  anecdotes,  told  the 
cardinal  that  it  was  nought :  a  criticisni,  by  all 
accounts,  as  just  as  it  was  brief. 

Of  his  two  next  pieces,  Bartholomew  Fair  (in 
1614),  and  the  Devil  is  an  Ass  (m  1616), the 
former  was  scarcely  a  decline  from  the  zenith  of 
his  comic  excellence,  the  hitter  certunly  was :  if 
it  was  meant  to  ridicule  superstition,  it  effected 
its  object  by  a  smgular  process  of  introdaciiig  a 
devil  upon  the  stage.  After  this  he  made  a  long 
secession  of  nine  years  from  the  theatre,  during 
which  he  composed  some  of  his  finest  masques  for 
the  court,  and  some  of  those  works  which  were 
irrecoverably  lost  in  the  fire  that  consumed  luB 
study.  Meanwhile  he  received  from  his  sove- 
reign a  pension  of  100  marks,  which,  in  coortesjr, 
has  been  called  making  him  poet  laureat.  The 
title,  till  then  gratuitously  assumed,  has  been 
since  appropriated  to  his  successors  in  the  pen- 
sion. 

The  poet's  journey  to  Scotland  (1619),  awakens 
many  pleasing  recollections,  when  we  conceive 
him  anticipating  his  welcome  among  a  people  who 
might  be  proud  of  a  share  in  his  ancestry,  and 
setting  out,  with  manly  strength,  on  a  journey  of 
400  miles,  on  foot.  We  are  assured,  by  one  who 
saw  him  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  treated  with 
respect  and  affection  among  the  nobiUty  and 
gentr}';  nor  was  the  romantic  scenery  of  Scotland 
lost  upon  his  fancy.  From  the  poem  which  he 
meditated  on  Lochlomond,  it  is  seen  that  he 
looked  on  it  ^itli  a  poet's  eye.  But,  unhappily, 
the  meagre  anecdotes  of  Drummond  have  made 
this  event  of  his  life  too  prominent  by  the  over- 
importance  which  have  been  attached  to  them. 
Drummond,  a  smooth  and  sober  gentleman,  seems 
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to  have  disliked  Jonson's  indulgence  in  that  con- 
▼ivimlity  which  Ben  had  shared  with  his  Fletcher 
and  Shakspeare  at  the  Mermaid.  In  consequence 
of  those  anecdotes,  Jonson's  memory  has  been 
damned  for  brutality,  and  Drummond's  for  per- 
fidy. Jonson  drank  freely  at  Hawtbomden,  and 
talked  big — things  neither  incredible  nor  unpar- 
donable. Drummond's  perfidy  amounted  to 
writing  a  letter,  beginning  "  Sir,"  with  one  very 
kind  sentence  in  it,  to  the  man  whom  he  had 
described  unfavourably  in  a  private  memo- 
randum, which  he  never  meant  for  publication. 
As  to  Drummond's  decoying  Jonson  under  his 
roof  with  any  premeditated  design  on  his  reputation, 
no  one  can  seriously  believe  it*. 

By  the  continued  kindness  of  King  James,  our 
poet  was,  some  years  after  [Sept.  1621,]  pre- 
sented with  the  reversionary  grant  of  the  master- 
ship of  the  revels,  but  from  which  he  derived  no 
advantage,  as  the  incumbent.  Sir  John  Astley, 
Borvived  him.  It  fell,  however,  to  the  poet's  son, 
by  the  permission  of  Charles  I.f  King  James, 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  laureat's  speedy  ac- 
ceasion  to  this  office,  was  desirous  of  conferring 
on  him  the  rank  of  knighthood  ;  but  Jonson  was 
unwilling  to  accept  the  distinction,  and  prevailed 
on  some  of  hb  friends  about  the  court  to  dissuade 
the  monarch  from  his  purpose.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron  James,  necessity  brought  him  again 
upon  the  theatre,  and  he  produced  the  Staple  of 
News,  a  comedy  of  no  ordinary  merit.  Two  evils 
wtire  at  this  time  rapidly  gaining  on  him, 

"  DiieaM  and  poverty,  fell  pair." 

He  was  attacked  by  the  palsy  in  1625,  and  had 
also  a  tendency  to  dropsy,  together  with  a  scor- 
bntic  affection  inherent  from  his  youth,  which 
pressed  upon  the  decaying  powers  of  his  constitu- 
tion. From  the  first  stroke  of  the  paby  he 
gradnaUy  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  write, 
in  the  following  year,  the  antimasque  of  Sophiel. 
For  the  three  succeeding  years  his  biographer 
napeetB  that  the  court  had  ceased  to  call  upon  him 
for  his  customary  contributions,  a  circumstance 
which  must  have  aggravated  his  poverty;  and  his 
aslarj,  it  appears,  was  irregularly  paid.  Mean- 
while his  infirmities  increased,  and  he  was  unable 
I  toleaTc  his  room.  In  these  circumstances  he 
prodneed  his  New  Inn,  a  comedy  that  was  driven 
tnm  the  stage  with  violent  hostility.  The  cpi- 
logoe  to  this  piece  forms  a  melancholy  contrast  to 
the  tone  of  his  former  addresses  to  the  audience. 

I  [*  **  TIm  furioiu  invectiTcof  Gifford agaSnst  Drummond 
ivhsTinf  written  private  memoranda  of  hla  conrorHa- 

I  HoM  with  Ben  Jonson,  which  he  did  not  publi»th,  and 
vkJdi.  for  aught  we  know,  were  perf(>ctly  faithful,  is 
>hnrd.    Any  one  ebte  would  have  been  thankful  for  m> 

-.   ttach  literary  anecdote. "—TI A  LLAM.Li7.7faf.vol.iii.  p.5<i&.] 

!l  [t  This  is  not  quite  correct:  the  son  die^  in  1635,  Bon 
kiamd/  in  1637.  and  A»tley  a  year  or  so  after.  A(«tlcy 
^  nrriTed  the  father,  to  whom  the  reversion  had  been 
plated,  and  the  son,  to  whom  the  transfer  had  been 
aide.  Bee  Girroao,  p.  cxliv.  and  Collier's  Annalt,  rol. 
!•  ^.  I9L    Sir  Henry  Herbert  was  Astley's  successor.] 

P-^ 


He  ''whom  the  morning  saw  so  great  and  bight," 
was  now  so  humble  as  to  speak  of  his  "^  faint  and 
faultering  tongue,  and  of  his  brain  set  round  with 
pain."  An  allusion  to  the  king  and  queen  in  the 
same  epilogue  awoke  the  slumbering  kindness  of 
Charles,  who  instantly  sent  him  100/.  and,  in 
compliance  with  the  poet's  request,  also  converted 
the  100  marks  of  his  salary  into  pounds,  and 
added,  of  his  own  accord,  a  yearly  tierce  of 
canary,  Jonson's  fiEivourite  wine.  His  majesty's 
injunctions  for  the  preparation  of  masques  for  the 
court  were  also  renewed  till  they  were  discon- 
tinued at  the  suggestion  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  pre- 
ferred the  assistance  of  one  Aurelian  Townsend 
to  that  of  Jonson,  in  the  furnishing  of  those  en- 
tertainments. His  means  of  subsistence  were 
now,  perhaps,  both  precanously  supplied  and  im- 
prudently expended.  The  city  in  1631,  from 
whom  he  had  always  received  a  yearly  allowance 
of  100  nobles,  by  way  of  securing  his  assistance 
in  their  pageants,  withdrew  their  pension^.  He 
was  compelled  by  poverty  to  supplicate  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Weston  for  relief.  On  the  rumour  of 
his  necessities,  assistance  came  to  him  from  various 
quarters,  and  from  none  more  liberally  than  from 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  On  these  and  other  timely 
bounties  his  sickly  existence  was  propped  up  to  ac- 
complish two  more  comedies,  the  Magnetic  Lady, 
which  appeared  in  1632,  and  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
which  came  out  in  the  following  year.  In  the 
last  of  these,  the  last,  indeed,  of  his  dramatic 
career,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  some  ridicule 
on  Inigo  Jones,  through  the  machinery  of  a 
puppet-show.  Jones  had  distinguished  himself 
at  tEfe  representation  of  the  Magnetic  Lady,  by 
his  boisterous  derision.  The  attempt  at  retalia- 
tion was  more  natural  than  dignified  ;  but  the 
court  prevented  it,  and  witnessed  the  represen- 
tation of  the  play  at  Whitehall  with  coldness. 
Whatever  humour  its  manners  contain,  was  such 
as  courtiers  were  not  likely  to  understand. 

In  the  spring  of  1 633  Charles  visited  Scotland, 
and  on  the  road  was  entertained  by  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  with  all  the  luxury  and  pageantry  of 
loyal  hospitality.  To  grace  the  entertainment, 
Jonson  sent,  in  grateful  obedience  to  his  bene- 
factor the  Earl,  a  little  interlude,  entitled.  Love's 
Welcome  at  Welbeck,  and  another  of  the  same 
kind  for  the  king  and  queen's  reception  at 
Bolsover.  In  despatching  the  former  of  these  to 
his  noble  patron,  the  poet  alludes  to  his  past 
bounties,  which  had  "fallen,  like  the  dew  of 
Heaven,  on  his  necessities." 

In  his  unfinished  pastoral  drama  of  the  Sad 
Shepherd,  his  biographer  traces  one  bright  and 
sunny  ray  that  broke  through  the  gloom  of  his 
setting  da^'s.  Amongst  his  papers  were  found 
the  plot  and  opening  of  a  domestic  tragedy  on  the 
X  Sejanus. 
}  ["  Yesterday  the  barbarous  Court  of  Aldermen  have 
withdrawn  their  chandlcrly  pension  for  verjuice  and 
mustard.  £33.  6.  8."— Jonson  to  ihe  Earl  </  NnccastU,  20 
Dec.  1631.    It  was,  however,  mon  restored.] 


i 
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story  of  Mortimer  Eari  of  March,  together  with 
the  Discoveries,  and  Grammar  of  the  English 
Tongue  ;  works  containing,  no  doabt,  the  philo- 
logiaJ  and  critical  reflections  of  more  vigoroos 


years,  but  which,  it  is  probable   that  he 
have  continued  to  write  till  he  was  near  hh 
solution.    That  event  took  place  on  the  6i 
August,  1637. 


SONG  OF  HESPERUa 

nr    CYNTHIA'S  RSTKLS. 

Queen,  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep. 

Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep  : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 
Goddess,  excellentiy  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose  ; 

Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  close  : 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight. 
Goddess  excellently  bright 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver  ; 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 
Thou  that  makest  a  day  of  night, 
Goddess  excellentiy  bright 


80NG. 

»  TBS  BTLiKNT    WOMAN. 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drcst. 
As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 
Still  to  be  powdcr'd,  still  perfumed : 
Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed. 
Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found. 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace  : 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free  : 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me. 

Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art ; 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 


SPEECH  OF  MAIA. 

IN  TBB  PBNATB8. 

Maia.  If  all  the  pleasures  were  distill' d 
Of  every  flower  in  every  field, 
And  all  that  Hybla's  hives  do  yield. 
Were  into  one  broad  mazer  fiU'd  ; 
If,  thereto,  added  all  the  gums, 
And  spice  that  fh>m  Panchaia  come% 
The  odour  that  Hydaspes  lends, 
Or  Phoonix  proves  before  she  ends  ; 


If  all  the  air  my  Flora  drew. 
Or  spirit  that  Zephyre  ever  blew  ; . 
Were  put  therein  ;  and  all  the  dew 
That  every  rosy  morning  knew  ; 
Yet  all  diff\ised  upon  this  bower. 
To  make  one  sweet  detaining  hour. 
Were  mucfi  too  littie  for  the  grace. 
And  honour,  you  vouchsafe  the  place. 
But  if  you  please  to  come  again, 
We  vow,  we  will  not  then  with  vain 
And  empty  pastimes  entertain 
Your  so  desired,  tHbugh  grieved  pain. 
For  we  will  have  the  wanton  fawns. 
That  frisking  skip  about  the  lawns. 
The  Panisks,  and  the  Sylvans  rude. 
Satyrs,  and  all  that  multitude. 
To  dance  their  wilder  rounds  about. 
And  cleave  the  air,  with  many  a  shout, 
As  they  would  hunt  poor  Echo  out 
Of  yonder  valley,  who  doth  flout 
Their  rustic  noise.    .To  visit  whom 
You  shall  behold  whole  bevies  come 
Of  gaudy  nymphs,  whose  tender  calls 
Well-tuned  unto  the  many  falls 
Of  sweet,  and  several  sliding  rills. 
That  stream  from  tops  of  those  less  hills, 
Sound  like  so  many  silver  quills. 
When  Zeph^Te  them  with  music  fills. 
For  these,  Favonius  here  shall  blow 
New  flowers,  which  you  shall  see  to  grow 
Of  which  each  hand  a  part  shall  take. 
And,  for  your  heads,  fresh  garlands  mak 
Wherewith,  whilst  they  your  temples  rou 
An  air  of  several  birds  shall  sound 
An  lo  Peean,  that  shall  drown 
The  acclamations,  at  your  crown. — 
All  this,  and  more  than  I  have  gift  of  sayin 
May  vows,  so  you  will  oft  come  here  a-may 


SONG. 

IN  THB  MAfiQUB  OP  BCAVTT. 

So  Beauty  on  the  waters  stood, 
When  Love  had  sever'd  earth  from  flooO 
So  when  he  parted  air  from  fire. 
He  did  with  concord  all  inspire  ! 
And  then  a  motion  he  them  taught. 
That  elder  than  himself  was  thought. 
Which  thought  was,  yet,  the  child  of  ear 
For  Love  is  elder  than  his  birth. 
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SONG  OP  NIGHT. 

n  THB  MASQUE  OF  TBB   TISKHT  OF  OBLIOUT. 

Besak,  Phant'sie,  from  thy  cave  of  cloud, 

And  spread  thy  parple  wings  ; 
Now  all  thy  figures  aie  allow'd, 

And  various  shapes  of  things  ; 
Create  of  aiiy  forms  a  stream, 
It  must  have  blood,  and  nought  of  phlegm  ; 
And  though  it  be  a  waking  dream, 

Cho,     Yet  let  it  like  an  odour  rise. 
To  all  the  senses  here, 
And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes, 
Or  music  in  their  ear. 


CHORUS. 

Ut  TUB    BAIfB. 

Iif  curious  knots  and  mazes  so, 
The  Spring  at  first  was  taught  to  go  ; 
And  Zephyr,  when  he  came  to  woo 
His  Flora,  had  their  motions  too  : 

And  thence  did  Venus  learn  to  lead 
The  Idalian  brawls,  and  so  to  tread 
As  if  the  wind,  not  she,  did  walk  ; 
Nor  prest  a  flower,  nor  bow*d  a  stalk. 


ON  LUCY,  COUNTESS  OF  BEDFORD. 

FBOM  HIS  BnURAJIS. 

Th»  morning,  timely  rapt  with  holy  fire, 

I  thought  to  form  unto  my  zealous  Muse, 
What  kind  of  creature  I  could  most  desire, 

To  honour,  serve,  and  love ;  as  poets  use. 
I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise, 

Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great; 
I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise. 

Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 
I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet, 

Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness,  pride ; 
I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet. 

Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reside. 
Ooly  a  learned,  and  a  manly  soul 

I  purposed  her ;  that  should,  with  even  powers, 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers  control 

Of  Destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours. 
Such  when  I  meant  to  feign,  and  wish'd  to  see, 
Mjr  Muse  bade,  Bedford  write,  and  that  was  she ! 


EPITAPH  ON  ELIZABETH.  L.  H. 

WotjxD*8T  thou  hear  what  num  can  say 
In  a  little  !  reader,  stay. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die  : 
Which  in  life  did  harbour  give 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  live. 


If  at  all  she  had  a  fault. 
Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault. 
One  name  was  Elizabeth, 
The  other  let  it  sleep  wiUi  death  : 
Fitter,  where  it  died,  to  tell. 
Than  that  it  lived  at  all.     Farewell ! 


TOCELLA. 
rBOM  **THE  roBBaT.** 

Ki80  me,  sweet !  the  wary  lover 

Gin  your  favours  keep,  and  cover. 

When  the  common  courting  jay 

All  your  bounties  will  betray. 

Kiss  again  :  no  creature  comes. 

Kiss,  and  score  up  wealthy  sums 

On  my  lips  thus  hardly  sundred. 

While  you  breathe.    First  give  a  hundred. 

Then  a  thousand,  then  another 

Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 

Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more  : 

Till  you  equal  with  the  store. 

All  ihe  grass  that  Runmey  yields, 

Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields, 

Or  the  drops  in  silver  Thames, 

Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  streams. 

In  the  silent  sununer-nights. 

When  youths  ply  their  stolen  delights  ; 

That  the  curious  may  not  know 

How  to  tell  'em  as  they  flow. 

And  the  envious,  when  they  find 

What  their  number  is,  be  pined. 


SONG. 

PBOU  TUB  BAMB. 

Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  you; 

Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue  : 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you  ; 

Let  her  alone,  she  will  court  you. 
Say  are  not  women  truly,  then, 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men  ? 

At  mom  and  even  shades  are  longest ; 

At  noon  they  are  or  short,  or  none  : 
So  men  at  weaJcest,  they  are  strongest. 

But  grant  us  perfect,  they're  not  known. 
Say  are  not  women  truly,  then. 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men  *  ! 

[*  '« Pembrok  and  hia  Lady  dicoounlnf .  the  Earl  mid, 
The  woemen  were  men's  shadowea,  and  she  maintained 
them.  Both  appealing  to  Jonaon.  he  af&nned  it  true,  for 
which  my  Lady  gare  a  pennance  to  prove  it  in  verte ; 
hence  his  epigram.**— Drummono'b /i^tfrnui(/oN#,  Arch. 
Soot  iY.  95] 
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In  a  body  should  be  there. 

SONG  TO  CELIA. 

Well  he  should  his  clothes,  too,  weur, 

Yet  no  tailor  help  to  make  him ; 

FROM  THB  SAMB. 

Drest,  you  still  for  man  should  take  him, 

Drink  to  me,  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  not  think  he'd  eat  a  stake. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  j 

Or  were  set  up  in  a  brake. 

Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup. 

Valiant  he  should  be  as  fire, 

And  ril  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 
Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  : 

Showing  danger  more  than  ire. 
Bounteous  as  the  clouds  to  earth. 
And  as  honest  as  his  birth  ; 

But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup. 

All  his  actions  to  be  such. 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

As  to  do  no  thing  too  much  : 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 
Not  so  much  honouring  thee. 

Nor  o'er-praise,  nor  yet  condemn, 

Nor  out-value,  nor  contemn  ; 

As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 
It  could  not  withered  be. 

Nor  do  wrongs,  nor  wrongs  receive, 
Nor  tie  knots,  nor  knots  unweave ; 

But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 
And  sent*8t  it  back  to  me  : 

And  from  baseness  to  be  free, 

As  he  durst  love  truth  and  me. 

Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear. 

Such  a  man,  with  every  part. 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 

I  could  give  my  very  heart ; 

But  of  one  if  short  he  came. 

— ♦ — 

I  can  rest  me  where  I  am. 

FROM  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  CHARIS. 

— — • — 

Op  your  trouble,  Ben,  to  ease  me. 

SONG. 

I  will  tell  what  man  would  please  me. 

I  would  have  him,  if  I  could, 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes, 

Noble  ;  or  of  greater  blood  : 
Titles,  I  confess,  do  take  me. 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing  ; 

Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise, 

And  a  woman  God  did  make  me  ; 

French  to  boot,  at  least  in  fashion, 

And  his  manners  of  that  nation. 

0  be  not  angry  with  those  fires. 

For  then  their  threats  wUl  kill  me  ; 

Young  Pd  have  him  too,  and  fair. 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires. 

Yet  a  man  ;  with  crisped  hair. 

For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

Cast  in  thousand  snares  and  rings. 

For  love's  fingers,  and  his  wings  : 

0  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears. 

Chesnut  colour,  or  more  slack. 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  nie  ; 

Gold,  upon  a  ground  of  black. 

Nor  spread  them  as  distract  with  fears  ; 

Venus  and  Minerva's  eyes, 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

For  he  must  look  wanton-wise. 

Eyebrows  bent,  like  Cupid's  bow. 

— •►— 

Front,  an  ample  field  of  snow  ; 

Even  nose,  and  cheek  withal, 

A  NYMPn-S  PASSION. 

Smooth  as  is  the  billiard-ball : 
Chin  as  woolly  as  the  peach  ; 

I  LOVE,  and  he  loves  me  again, 

And  his  lips  should  kissing  teach, 

Yet  dare  I  not  tell  who  ; 

Till  he  cherish 'd  too  much  beard. 

For  if  the  nymphs  should  know  my  swain. 

And  made  Love  or  me  afeard. 

1  fear  they'd  love  him  too  ; 

He  should  have  a  hand  as  soft 

Yet  if  he  be  not  known. 

As  the  down,  and  show  it  oft  ; 

The  pleasure  is  as  good  as  none, 

Skin  as  smooth  as  any  rush. 

For  that's  a  narrow  joy  is  but  our  own. 

And  so  thin  to  see  a  blush 
Rising  through  it,  ere  it  came  ; 

I'll  tell,  tliat  if  they  be  not  gbd, 
They  yet  may  envy  me  ; 

All  his  blood  should  be  a  Hame, 

Quickly  fired,  as  in  beginners 

In  love's  school,  and  yet  no  sinners. 

But  then  if  1  grow  jealous  mad. 
And  of  tliem  pitied  be, 

It  were  a  plague  'hove  scorn  : 

'Twere  too  long  to  speak  of  all : 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  forbom. 

What  we  harmony  do  call. 

Unless  my  heart  would,  as  my  thought,  be  ton 
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He  is,  if  they  can  find  him,  Cur, 

And  fresn  ana  trAgntnt  too, 
Ab  8ummer*8  sky,  or  purged  air. 
And  looks  as  lilies  do 
That  are  this  morning  blown  ; 
Yet,  yet  I  doubt  he  is  not  known, 
And  fear  much  more,  that  more  of  him  be 
shown. 

But  he  hath  eyes  so  round,  and  bright, 

As  nuike  away  my  doubt. 
Where  Love  may  all  his  torches  light. 
Though  hate  had  put  them  out : 
But  then,  t'  increase  my  fears. 
What  nymph  8oe*er  his  voice  but  hears. 
Will  be  my  rival,  though  she  have  but  ears. 

I'll  tell  no  more,  and  yet  I  love. 

And  he  loves  me  ;  yet  no 
One  unbecoming  thought  doth  move 
From  either  heart,  I  know  ; 
But  so  exempt  from  blame. 
As  it  would  be  to  each  a  fame. 
If  k)ve  or  fear  would  let  me  tell  his  name. 


EWTAPn  ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE. 


UxDERXEATu  this  sablc  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother  ; 
Death  !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another. 
Learned  and  fair,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee ! 


THE  PICTURE  OP  TIIE  BODY. 

Srm!fG,  and  ready  to  bo  drawn. 
What  make  these  velvets,  silks,  and  lawn, 
Embroideries,  feathers,  fringes,  Uce, 
Where  every  limb  takes  like  a  face  I 

Send  these  suspected  helps  to  aid 
Some  form  defective,  or  decay' d  ; 
This  beauty,  without  falsehood  fair, 
Needs  nought  to  clothe  it  but  the  air. 

Yet  something  to  the  painter's  view, 
I      Were  fitly  interposed  ;  so  new  : 
'       He  shall,  if  he  can  understand, 
!      Work  by  my  fancy,  with  his  hand. 

Draw  first  a  cloud,  all  save  her  neck. 
And,  out  of  that,  make  day  to  break ; 
Till  like  her  face  it  do  api)ear. 
And  men  may  think  all  light  rose  there. 

Then  let  the  beams  of  that  disperse 
The  cload,  and  show  the  universe ; 
Bat  at  such  distance,  as  the  eye 
Uaj  xmtlier  yet  adore,  than  spy. 


PROM  THE  FOX. 

VoLPONB,  aided  by  hit  servant  Mosca,  cheaUng  the  visit- 
ants  who  bring  him  presents,  each  in  the  hope  of  being 
his  heir. 

Volp.  Good  morning  to  the  day ;  and  next,  my 
gold!— 
Open  the  shrine,  that  I  may  see  my  saint 

[MoflCA  teifhdratet  the  cvrlaiHf  and  discovert 
piUs  (tfgold,  plaU,jneelt,  ^e. 
Hail  the  world's  soul,  and  mine  I  more  gUid  than  is 
The  teeming  eartli  to  see  the  long'd-for  sun 
Peep  through  the  horns  of  ihe  celestial  Ram, 
Am  I,  to  view  thy  splendour  darkening  his  ; 
That  lying  here,  amongst  my  other  hoards, 
Show'st  like  a  flame  by  night,  or  like  the  day 
Struck  out  of  chaos,  when  all  darkness  fled 
Unto  the  centre.    O  thou  son  of  Sol, 
But  brighter  than  thy  father,  let  me  kiss. 
With  adoration,  thee,  and  every  relic 
Of  sacred  treasure  in  this  blessed  room. 
Well  did  wise  poets,  by  thy  glorious  name. 
Title  that  age  which  they  would  have  the  best  ; 
Thou  being  the  best  of  things,  and  far  transcending 
All  style  of  joy,  in  children,  parents,  friends, 
Or  any  other  waking  dream  on  earth  : 
Thy  looks  when  they  to  Venus  did  ascribe,  [pids; 
They  should  have  given  her  twenty  thousand  Cu- 
Such  are  thy  beauties  and  our  loves  !  Dear  saint, 
Riches,  the  dumb  god,  that  givest  all  men  tongues, 
That  canst  do  nought,  and  yet  makest  men  do  all 

things  ; 
The  price  of  souls  ;  even  hell,  with  thee  to  boot, 
Is  made  worth  heaven.    Thou  art  virtue,  fame. 
Honour,  and  all  things  else.     Who  can  get  thee. 
He  shall  be  noble,  valiant,  honest,  wise 

Mot,  And  what  he  will,  sir.     Riches  are  in  for- 
A  greater  good  than  wisdom  is  in  nature,      [tune 

Volp.  True,  my  beloved  Mosca.     Yet  I  glory 
More  in  the  cunning  purchase  of  my  wealth. 
Than  in  the  gUid  possession,  since  I  gain 
No  common  way  ;  I  use  no  trade,  no  venture  : 
I  wound  no  earth  with  plough-shares,  fat  no  beasts, 
To  feed  the  shambles  ;  have  no  mills  for  iron, 
Oil,  com,  or  men,  to  grind  tliem  into  powder  : 
I  blow  no  subtle  glass,  expose  no  ships 
To  threat'nings  of  the  furrow-faced  sea : 
I  turn  no  monies  in  the  public  bank. 
Nor  usure  private. 

Mot.  No,  sir,  nor  devour 
Soft  prodigals.     You  shall  have  some  will  swallow 
A  melting  heir  as  glibly  as  your  Dutch 
Will  pills  of  butter,  and  ne'er  purge  for  it  ; 
Tear  forth  the  fathers  of  poor  families 
Out  of  their  beds,  and  coffin  them  alive 
In  some  kind  clasping  prison,  where  their  bones 
May  be  forth-coming,  when  the  flesh  is  rotten  : 
But  your  sweet  nature  doth  abhor  these  courses  : 
You  lothe  the  widow's  or  the  orphan's  tears 
Should  wash  your  pavements,  or  their  piteous  cries 
Ring  in  your  roofs,  and  beat  the  air  for  vengeance. 

Voip.  Right,  Mosca  ;  I  do  loih«  \1. 
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Mom,  And  besides,  sir. 
You  are  not  like  the  thresher  that  doth  stand 
With  a  huge  flail,  watching  a  heap  of  com, 
And,  hungry,  dares  not  taste  the  smallest  grain, 
But  feeds  on  mallows,  and  such  bitter  herbs ; 
Nor  like  the  merchant,  who  hath  filled  his  vaults 
With  Romagnia,  and  rich  Candian  wines, 
Yet  drinks  the  lees  of  Lombard's  vinegar : 
You  will  lie  not  in  straw,  whilst  moths  and  worms 
Feed  on  your  sumptuous  hangings  and  soft  beds  ; 
You  know  the  use  of  riches,  and  dare  give  now 
From  that  bright  heap,  to  me,  your  poor  observer, 
Or  to  your  dwarf,  or  your  hermaphrodite. 
Your  eunuch,  or  what  other  household  trifle 
Your  pleasure  allows  maintenance 

Volp.  Hold  thee,  Mosca,  {Oivtt  him  moneif. 

Take  of  my  hand;  thou  strikest  on  truth  in  all, 
And  they  are  envious  term  thee  parasite. 
Call  forth  my  dwarf,  my  eunuch,  and  my  fool. 
And  let  them  make  me  sport  [Ejeit  Mos.]  What 

should  I  do, 
But  cocker  up  my  genius,  and  live  free 
To  all  delights  my  fortune  calls  me  to  1 
I  have  no  wife,  no  parent,  child,  ally. 
To  give  my  substance  to  ;  but  whom  I  make 
Must  be  my  heir  ;  and  this  makes  men  observe  me: 
This  draws  new  clients  daily  to  my  house, 
Women  and  men  of  every  sex  and  age. 
That  bring  me  presents,8end  me  plate,  coin,  jewels. 
With  hope  that  when  I  die  (which  they  expect 
Each  greedy  minute)  it  shall  then  return 
Ten-fold  upon  them  ;  whilst  some,  covetous 
Above  the  rest,  seek  to  engross  me  whole. 
And  counterwork  the  one  unto  the  other. 
Contend  in  gifts,  as  they  would  seem  in  love : 
All  which  I  suffer,  playing  with  their  hopes. 
And  am  content  to  coin  them  into  profit, 
And  look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take  more. 
And  look  on  that ;  still  bearing  them  in  hand, 
Letting  the  cherry  knock  against  tlieir  lips, 
And  draw  it  by  their  mouths,  and  back  again. — 
How  now  ! 

«  «  •  •  • 

Mos.  Tis  signior  Voltorc,  the  advocate  ; 
I  know  him  by  his  knock. 

Volp.  Fetch  mt  my  gown, 
Myfurs,and  night-caps;  say,mycouch  is  changing; 
And  let  him  entertain  himself  awhile 
Without  i' the  gallery.  [Exit  ISlosc a.]  Now,  now, 

my  clients 
Begin  their  visitation !    Vulture,  kite. 
Raven,  and  gorcrow,  all  my  birds  of  prey. 
That  think  me  turning  carcase,  now  they  come; 
I  am  not  for  tliem  yet. — 

Rc-tnUr  Mosca,  teith  thegowUt  S[C. 

How  now,  the  news  I 
Mos.  A  piece  of  plate,  sir. 
Voip.  Of  wliat  bigness  f 
Mos.  Huge, 
Massy,  and  antique,  with  your  name  inscribed. 
And  arms  engraven. 


Volp.  Grood  !  and  not  a  fox 
Stretch'd  on  the  earth,  with  fine  delusive  aleiglita, 
Mocking  a  gaping  crow  1  ha,  Mosca  ! 

Mot.  Sharp  sir. 

Volp.  Give  me  my  furs.    IPuts  <m  his  tick  tfrcM.] 
Why  dost  thou  laogh  so,  man  ! 

Mot.  I  cannot  chuse,  sir,  when  I  apprehend 
What  thoughts  he  has  without  now,  as  he  walks : 
That  this  might  be  the  last  gift  he  should  give ; 
That  this  would  fetch  you  ;  if  yon  died  to-day,  • 
And  gave  him  all,  what  he  should  be  to-moRt>w ; 
What  large  return  would  come  of  all  his  Tentuns ; 
How  he  should  worship'd  be,  and  reverenoed ; 
Ride  with  his  furs,  and  foot-clotha  ;  waited  on 
By  herds  of  fools,  and  clients ;  hare  dear  way 
Made  for  his  mule,  as  lettered  as  himself ; 
Be  call'd  the  great  and  learned  adrocate : 
And  then  concludes,  there's  nought  impomUe. 

Volp.  Yes,  to  be  learned,  Mosca. 

Mot.  0,  no :  rich 
Implies  it    Hood  an  ass  with  reverend  pmrpk^ 
So  you  can  hide  his  two  ambitioas  ears. 
And  he  shall  pass  for  a  cathedral  doctor. 

Volp,  My  caps,  my  ci^s,  good  Moeca.    Fetch 
him  in. 

Mot.  Stay,  sir ;  your  ointment  for  your  eyes. 

Volp.  That's  true; 
Despatch,  despatch :  I  long  to  have  posseasion 
Of  my  new  present. 

Mot.  That,  and  thousands  more, 
I  hope  to  see  you  lord  of. 

Volp.  Thanks,  kind  Mosca. 

Mos.  And  that,  when  I  am  lost  in  blended  dust, 
And  hundred  such  as  I  am,  in  succession 

Volp.  Nay,  that  were  too  much,  Mosca. 

Mos.  You  shall  live, 
Still,  to  delude  these  harpies. 

Volp.  Loving  Mosca ! 
'Tis  well :  my  pillow  now,  and  let  him  enter. 

iBxit  ItaTA. 
Now,  my  feign'd  cough,  my  phthisic,  and  mjgout, 
My  apoplexy,  palsy,  and  catarrhs. 
Help,  with  your  forced  functions,  this  my  posture, 
Wherein,  this  three  year,  I  have  milk'd  their  hopes. 
He  comes ;  I  hear  him — Uh  I  [couphing.}  oh  ! 
uh  !  uh  I  0— 

Rf -enter  Mosca,  introducing  Yoltoex,  toith  a  piece  ^ 
PlaU. 

Mot.  You  still  are  what  you  were,  sir.    Only 
Of  all  the  rest,  are  he  commands  his  love,     [you. 
And  you  do  wisely  to  preserve  it  thus, 
With  early  visitation,  and  kind  notes 
Of  your  good  meaning  to  him,  which,  I  know, 
Caimot  but  come  most  grateful.    Patron  !  sir  ! 
Here's  signior  Voltore  is  come 

Vo/p.  [faintly.']  What  say  you  1 

3fos.  Sir,  signior  Voltore  is  come  this  morning 
To  visit  you. 

Volp,  I  thank  him. 

Mot.  And  hath  brought 
A  piece  of  antique  pUte,  bought  of  St  Mark, 
With  which  he  here  presents  yon. 
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Volp.  He  is  welcome. 
Pray  him  to  come  more  often. 

Mot.  Yes. 

Voii.  What  says  he! 

Mot.  He  thanks  you,  and  desires  you  see  him 

Volp.  Moeca.  [often. 

Mot.  My  patron ! 

Vi^p.  Bring  him  near,  where  is  he  ! 
I  long  to  feel  his  hand. 

Mot.  The  pUte  is  here,  so*. 

Voii.  How  fare  you,  sir  ? 

Voip,  I  thank  you,  signior  Yoltore ; 
Where  is  the  plate  ?  mine  eyes  are  bad. 

VoU.  [puiiing  ii  into  hit  handt.^  I'm  sorry, 
To  see  you  still  thus  weak. 

Mot,  That  he*s  not  weaker.  lAtidt. 

Volp.  Yon  are  too  munificent. 

Voli.  No,  sir  ;  would  to  heaven, 
1  eould  as  well  giro  health  to  you, as  that  plate! 

Volp.  Yon  give,  sir,  what  you  can ;  I  thank  you. 
Your  love 
Hath  taste  in  this,and  shall  not  be  unanswer'd: 
I  pray  you  see  me  often. 

VolL  Yes,  I  shall,  sir. 

Volp.  Be  not  fiu*  from  me. 

Mot.  Do  you  observe  that,  sir ! 

Volp,  Hearken  unto  me  still;  it  will  concern  you. 

Mot.  You  are  a  happy  man,  sir ;  know  your 

Volp.  I  cannot  now  last  long [good. 

Afot.  You  are  his  heir,  sir. 

VolL  Am  I ! 

Volp.  I  feel  me  going  ;  Uh  !  uh  !  uh  !  uh  ! 
I'm  sailing  to  my  port,  Uh  !  uh  !  uh !  uh  ! 
And  I  am  glad  I  am  so  near  my  haven. 

Mot.  AUs,  kind  gentleman  f     Well,  we  must 

VolL  But,  Mosca [all  go— 

Mot.  Age  will  conquer. 

Volt.  'Pray  thee,  hear  me  : 
Am  I  inscribed  his  heir  for  certain ! 

Mot.  Are  you ! 
I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  you  will  vouchsafe 
To  write  me  in  your  family.     All  my  hopes 
Depend  upon  your  worsliip  :  I  am  lost, 
£xoept  the  rising  sun  do  shine  on  me. 

VolL  It  shall  both  shine,  and  warm  thee,  Mosca. 

Mot.  Sir, 
I  am  a  man,  that  hath  not  done  your  love 
All  the  worst  offices  :  here  I  wear  your  keys, 
SeeaU  your  coffers  and  your  caskets  lock'd, 
Keep  the  poor  inventory  of  your  jewels, 
Your  plate  and  monies  ;  am  your  steward,  sir. 
Husband  your  goods  here. 

VolL  But  am  I  sole  heir  1  [morning : 

Mot.  Without  a  partner,  sir;  confirmM  this 
The  wax  is  warm  yet,  and  the  ink  scarce  dry 
Upon  the  parchment 

Voli.  Happy,  happy  me  ! 
By  what  good  chance,  Rwcet  Mosca  ? 

Mot.  Your  desert,  sir  ; 
I  know  no  second  cause. 

Voli.  Thymodeoty 
Is  not  to  know  it ;  well,  we  shall  requite  it. 


Mot.  He  ever  liked  your  course,  sir ;  that  first 
took  him. 
I  oft  have  heard  him  say,  how  he  admired 
Men  of  your  large  profession,  that  could  speak 
To  evexy  cause,  and  things  mere  contraries, 
Till  they  were  hoarse  again,  yet  all  be  law  ; 
That,  with  most  quick  agility,  could  turn. 
And  return ;  make  knots,  and  undo  them  ; 
Give  forked  counsel ;  take  provoking  gold 
On  either  hand,  and  put  it  up  :  these  men, 
He  knew,  would  thrive  with  their  humility. 
And,  for  his  part,  he  thought  he  should  be  blest 
To  have  his  heir  of  such  a  suffering  spirit. 
So  wise,  80  grave,  of  so  perplex'd  a  tongue. 
And  loud  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scarce 
Lie  still,  without  a  fee ;  when  every  word 
Your  worship  but  lets  fall,  is  a  cheqnin  ! — 

iKnockinff  ufiOumL 
Who's  that !  one  knocks  ;  I  would  not  have  yon 

seen,  sir. 
And  yet — ^pretend  you  came,  and  went  in  haste ; 

I'll  fftshion  an  excuse and,  gentle  sir. 

When  you  do  come  to  swim  in  golden  Urd, 
Up  to  the  arms  in  honey,  that  your  chin 
Is  borne  up  stiff,  with  fatness  of  the  flood, 
Think  on  your  vassal ;  but  remember  me  : 
I  have  not  been  your  worst  of  clients. 

VolL  Mosca  ! 

Mot.  When  will  you  have  your  inventory  brought 

Or  see  a  copy  of  the  will ! Anon  ! —  [sir 

I'll  bring  them  to  you,  sir.     Away,  be  gone. 
Put  business  in  your  face.  lExit  VoLToiui. 

Volp.  [tpririffing  up.]  Excellent  Mosca! 
Ck)me  hither,  let  me  kiss  thee. 

Mot.  Keep  you  still,  sir. 
Here  is  Corbaceio. 

Volp.  Set  the  plate  away : 
The  vulture's  gone,  and  the  old  raven's  come  ! 

Mot.  Betake  you  to  your  silence,  and  your  sleep. 
Stand  there  and  multiply.  [Putting  the  plate  to 

the  rett.]     Now  shall  we  see 
A  wretch,  who  is  indeed  more  impotent 
Than  this  can  feign  to  be  ;  yet  hopes  to  hop 
Over  his  grave — 

Enter  Corbaccto. 
Signior  Corbaceio ! 
You're  very  welcome,  sir. 

Corb.  How  does  your  patron  ? 

Mot.  Troth,  as  he  did,  sir  ;  no  amends. 

Corb.  What !  mends  he  1 

Mot.  No,  sir  :  he's  ratlier  worse. 

Corb.  That's  well     Where  is  he  f 

Mot.  Upon  his  couch,  sir,  newly  fall'n  asleep. 

Corb.  Does  he  sleep  well  1 

Mot.  No  wink,  sir,  all  this  night. 
Nor  yesterday ;  but  slumbers. 

Corb.  Good  !  he  should  take 
Some  counsel  of  physicians  :  I  liave  brought  him 
An  opiate  here,  from  mine  own  doctor. 

Mot.  He  will  not  hear  of  drugs. 

Corb.  Why  1  I  myself  [dients 

Stood  by  while  it  was  made,  saw  all  the  ingre- 
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And  know^  it  cannot  but  most  gently  work  : 
My  life  for  his,  'tis  but  to  make  him  sleep. 
Volp.  Ay,  his  last  sleep,  if  he  would  take  it. 

lAtide. 
Mot,  Sir, 
He  has  no  ^th  in  physic. 
Corb.  Say  you,  say  you  ? 
Mos,  He  has  no  faith  in  physic  :  he  does  think 
Most  of  your  doctors  are  the  greater  danger 
And  worse  disease,  to  escape.     I  often  have 
Heard  hun  protest,  that  your  physician 
Should  never  be  his  heir. 
Corh.  Not  I  his  heir  t 
Mas.  Not  your  physician,  sir. 
Corbn  0,  no,  no,  no  ; 
I  do  not  mean  it. 

Mos.  No,  sir,  nor  their  fees 
He  cannot  brook  :  he  says,  they  flay  a  man. 
Before  they  kill  him. 

Corb,  Right,  I  do  conceive  you. 
Mot,  And  then  they  do  it  by  experiment ; 
For  which  the  law  not  only  doth  absolve  them, 
But  gives  them  great  reward:  and  he  is  loth 
To  hire  his  death,  so. 

Corb,  It  is  true,  they  kill 
With  as  much  license  as  a  judge.' 

Mot.  Nay,  more ; 
For  he  but  kills,  sir,  where  the  law  condenms, 
And  these  can  kill  him  too. 

Corb,  Ay,  or  me  ; 
Or  any  man.     How  docs  his  apoplex  ! 
Is  that  strong  on  him  still ! 

Mot,  Most  violent. 
His  speech  is  broken,  and  liis  eyes  are  set, 

His  face  drawn  longer  than  'twas  wont 

Corb.  How  !  how  ! 
Stronger  than  he  was  wont  ? 

Mot.  No,  sir  :  his  face 
Drawn  longer  than  'twas  wont. 
Corb.  O  good  ! 
Mos,  His  mouth 
Is  ever  gapuig,  and  his  eyelids  hang. 
Corb.  Good. 

Mot.  A  fi-eezing  numbness  stiffens  all  his  joints. 
And  makes  the  colour  of  his  flesh  like  lead. 
Corb,  'Tisgood. 

Mot.  His  pulse  \>eats  slow,  and  dull. 
Corb,  Good  symptoms  still. 

Mos.  And  from  his  brain 

Corb,  I  conceive  you  ;  good. 
Mot.  Flows  a  cold  sweat,  with  a  continual  rheum, 
Forth  the  resolved  corners  of  his  eyes. 

Corb.  Is't  possible  ?     Yet  I  am  better,  ha  ! 
How  docs  he,  with  the  swimming  of  his  head  \ 
Mot,  O,  sir,  'tis  past  the  scotomy  ;  he  now 
Hath  lost  his  feeling,  and  hath  left  to  snort : 
You  hardly  can  perceive  him,  that  he  breathes. 

Corb.  Excellent,  excellent !  sure  1  sliall  outlast 
This  makes  me  young  again,  a  score  of  yeai-s,  [him : 
Mos.  I  was  a  coming  for  you,  sir. 
Corb.  Has  he  made  his  will  ? 
What  lias  he  given  me  ? 


Mot.  No,  sir. 
Corb.  Nothing  !  ha  I 
Mot,  He  has  not  made  hi*  will,  air. 
Corb.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 
What  then  did  Voltore,  the  lawyer,  here  I 

Mot,  He  smelt  a  carcase,  sir,  when  he  bat  heud 
My  master  was  about  his  testament ; 

As  I  did  urge  him  to  it  for  your  good 

Corb.  He  came  unto  him,  did  he  1  I  thon^io. 
Mot.  Yes,  and  presented  him  thk  pieeeof  plate. 
Corb.  To  be  his  heir  1 
Mot.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
Corb.  True: 
I  know  it  too. 
Mot.  By  your  own  scale,  sir.  [AtU^ 

Corb,  WeU, 
I  shall  prevent  him,  yet    See,  Moeca,  look. 
Here,  1  have  brought  a  bag  of  bright  chequiiiea, 
Will  quite  weigh  down  his  pkte. 

Mot.  [taking  the  bag,^  Yea,  marry,  sir. 
This  is  true  physic,  this  your  sacred  medkune  ; 
No  talk  of  opiates,  to  this  gpreat  elixir  I 
Corb.  'Tis  aurum  palpabile,  if  not  potabOe. 
Mot.  It  shall  be  minister'd  to  him,  in  his  bowL 
Corb,  Ay,  do,  do,  do. 
Mot.  Most  blessed  cordial ! 
This  will  recover  him. 

Corb.  Yes,  do,  do,  do.  [ 

Mot,  1  tlunk  it  were  not  beat,  sir. 
Corb,  Whati  | 

Mot.  To  recover  him.  j 

Corb,  0,  no,  no,  no  ;  by  no  means.  j 

Mot,  Why,  sir,  this 
Will  work  some  strange  efl*ect,  if  he  but  feel  it. 

Corb.  'Tis  true,  therefore  forbear ;  I'll  take  my 
Give  me  it  again.  [venture : 

Mot.  At  no  hand  ;  pardon  me  : 
You  shall  not  do  yourself  that  wrong,  sir.     I 
Will  so  advise  you,  you  shall  have  it  alL 
Corb.  How? 

Mos.  All,  sir ;  'tis  your  right,  your  own ;  no  man 
Can  claim  a  part :  'tis  yours  without  a  rival. 
Decreed  by  destiny. 

Corb.  How,  how,  good  Mosca  1 
Mos.  I'll  tell  you,  sir.  This  fit  he  shall  recover. 
Corb.  I  do  conceive  you. 
Mos.  And,  on  first  advantage 
Of  his  gain'd  sense,  will  I  re-importune  him 
Unto  the  making  of  his  testament : 
And  show  him  this.  iPointing  to  the  monnf. 

Corb.  Good,  good. 
Mos.  'Tis  better  yet, 
If  you  will  hear,  sir. 

Corh,  Yes,  with  all  my  heart. 
Mos.  Now,  would  I  counsel  you,  make  home 
with  speed  ; 
There,  frame  a  will  ;  whereto  you  shall  inscribe 
I  My  master  your  sole  heir. 
I       Corb.  And  disinherit 
I  My  son  ! 

Mos,  O,  sir,  tlie  better  :  for  that  colour 
Shall  make  it  much  more  taking. 
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Corb,  Of  but  colour  ! 

Mag.  This  will,  sir,  you  ahall  send  it  unto  me. 
S.i  w,  when  I  come  to  inforce,  as  I  will  do, 
Your  careB,your  watching8,and  your  many  prayers, 
kTour  more  than  many  gifts,  your  this  day'spresent, 
Ind   last,  produce   your  will ;    where,  without 

thought, 
^r  least  regard,  unto  your  proper  issue, 
A  son  so  brave,  and  highly  meriting, 
The  stream  of  your  diverted  love  hath  thrown  you 
Upon  my  master,  and  made  him  your  heir : 
He  cannot  be  so  stupid  or  stone  dead. 
But  out  of  conscience,  and  mere  gratitude 

Corb.  He  must  pronounce  me  his ! 

Mat,  'Tistrue. 

Corb.  This  plot 
I  Did  I  think  on  before. 
',     Mom.  I  do  believe  it. 

Corb.  Do  you  not  believe  itt 

Mot.  Yes,  sir. 

Corb.  Mine  own  project. 

Mot.  Which,  when  he  hath  done,  sir 

Corb.  Published  me  his  heir  I 

Mot.  And  you  so  certain  to  survive  him 

Corb.  Ay. 

Mot.  Being  so  lusty  a  man 

Corb.  'Tistrue. 

Mot.  Yes,  sir [should  be 

Corb.    I   thought  on  that  too.     See,  how  he 
The  Teiy  organ  to  express  ray  thoughts  ! 

Mot.  You  have  not  only  done  yourself  a  good — 

Corb.  But  multiplied  it  on  my  son. 

Mot.  'TIS  right,  sir. 

Corb.  Still,  my  invention. 

Ifot.  'Las,  sir !  heaven  knows, 
j  It  hath  been  all  my  study,  all  my  care, 
(I  e'en  grow  gray  withal,)  how  to  work  things 

Corb.  I  do  conceive,  sweet  Mosca. 

Mot.  You  are  he. 
For  whom  I  Ubour,  here. 

Corb.  Ay,  do,  do,  do  : 
111  straight  about  it  [Going. 

Mot.  Rook  go  with  you,  raven  ! 
ji     Corb.  I  know  thee  honest 

Mot.  You  do  lie,  sir  !  lAiide. 

Corb.  And 

I 

I  


Mot.  Your  knowledge  is  no  better  than  your 
eais,  sir. 

Corb.  I  do  not  doubt,  to  be  a  father  to  thee. 

Mot.  Nor  I  to  gull  my  brother  of  his  blessing. 

Corb.  I  may  have  my  youth  restored  to  me, 
why  not ! 

Mot.  Your  worship  is  a  precious  ass ! 

Cofb.  What  say'st  thou  ! 

Mot.  I  do  desire  your  worship  to  make  haste,  sir. 

Corb.  *Ti8  done,  'tis  done  ;  I  go.  [ExiU 

Volp.  [leaping  from  his  couch,']  0, 1  shall  burst ! 
Let  out  my  sides,  let  out  my  sides — 

Mot.  Contain 
Your  flux  of  laughter,  sir  :  you  know  this  hope 
Is  such  a  bait,  it  covers  any  hook. 

Volp.  O,  but  thy  working,  and  thy  placing  it ! 
I  cannot  hold  ;  good  rascal,  let  me  kiss  thee  : 
I  never  knew  thee  in  so  rare  a  humour. 

Mot.  Alas,  sir,  I  but  do  as  I  am  taught ; 
Follow  your  grave  instructions  ;  give  them  words ; 
Pour  oil  into  their  ears,  and  send  them  hence. 

Volp.  'Tis  true,  *tis  true.   What  a  rare  punish- 
Is  avarice  to  itself  !  [ment 

Mot,  Ay,  with  our  help,  sir. 

Volp.  So  many  cares,  so  many  maladies. 
So  many  fears  attending  on  old  age. 
Yea,  death  so  often  call'd  on,  as  no  wish 
Can  be  more  frequent  with  them,  their  limbs  fiunt, 
Their  senses  dull,  their  seeing,  hearing,  going, 
All  dead  before  them  ;  yea,  their  very  teeth. 
Their  instruments  of  eating,  failing  them  : 
Yet  this  is  reckoned  life  !  nay,  here  was  one. 
Is  now  gone  home,  that  wishes  to  live  longer  ! 
Feels  not  his  gout,  nor  palsy ;  feigns  himself 
Younger  by  scores  of  years,  flatters  his  age 
With  confident  belying  it,  hopes  he  may, 
'  With  charms,  like  iEson,  have  his  youth  restored  : 
And  with  these  thoughts  so  battens,  as  if  fate 
Would  be  as  easily  cheated  on,  as  he. 
And  all  turns  air  1    [Knocking  within.]    Who's 
that  there,  now  1  a  third  ! 

Mot,  Gose,  to  your  couch  again ;   I  hear  his 
It  is  Corvino,  our  spruce  merchant.  [voice: 

Volp.  [lies  down  at  before.]  Dead. 

Mos.  Another  bout,  8ir,with  your  eyes.  [Anoint- 
ing them.] — Who's  there  ! 
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Whe.*i  Mr.  Ellis  pronounced  that  Carew  cer- 
tainly died  in  1 634,  he  had  probably  some  reasons 
for  setting  aside  the  date  of  the  poet's  birth 
ttsigned  by  Lord  Clarendon  ;  but  as  he  has  not 
pven  them,  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  must 
be  allowed  to  stand.  He  was  of  the  Carcws  of 
Gloucestershire,  a  family  descended  from  the 
i  elder  stock  of  that  name  in  Devonshire,  and  a 
^NUger  brother  of  Sir  Matthew  Carew,  who  was 


a  zealous  adherent  of  the  fortunes  of  Charles  I. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  wus  neither 
matriculated  nor  took  any  degree.  After  return- 
ing from  his  travels,  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinction at  the  court  of  Charles  I.  for  his  elegant 
numners  and  accomplishments,  and  was  appointed 
gentleman  of  tlie  privy  cliamber,  and  sewer  in 
ordinary  to  his  majesty.  The  rest  of  his  days 
seem  to  have  passed  in  affluence  and  ease,  and 
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he  died  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  witnessiug 
the  gay  and  gallant  court,  to  which  he  had  con- 
tributed more  than  the  ordinary  literature  of  a 
courtier,  dispersed  by  the  storm  of  civil  war  that 
was  already  gathering  *. 

The  want  of  boldness  and  expansion  in  CareVs 
thoughts  and  subjects,  excludes  him  from  rival- 
ship  with  great  poetical  names ;  nor  is  it  difiBcult, 
even  within  the  narrow  pale  of  his  works,  to  dis- 
cover some  faults  of  affectation,  and  of  still  more 
objectionable  indelicacy.  But  among  the  poets 
who  have  walked  in  the  same  limited  path,  he  is 
gre-eminently  beautiful,  and  deservedly  ranks 
among  the  earliest  of  those  who  gave  a  cultivated 
grace  to  our  lyrical  strains.  His  slowness  in 
composition  was  evidently  that  sort  of  care  in 


PERSUASIONS  TO  LOVE. 


Think  not,  *cau8e  men  flattering  say, 
Y'  are  fresh  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 
Bright  as  is  the  moming-6tar. 
That  you  are  so  ; — or  though  you  are, 
Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  deem 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteem  : 

*  *  *  *  • 
Starve  not  yourself,  because  you  may 
Thereby  make  me  pine  away  ; 

Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake : 
For  that  lovely  face  will  fail ; 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  frail ; 
'Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done. 
Than  summer's  rain,  or  winter's  sun  : 
Most  fleeting,  when  it  is  most  dear  ; 
'Tis  gone,  while  we  but  say  'tis  here. 
These  curious  locks  so  aptly  twined. 
Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind, 
Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 
White,  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
That  eye  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest 
Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  the  rest 
Will  follow  ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose, 
Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose  ; 
And  what  will  then  become  of  all 
Those,  whom  now  you  servants  call  ? 
Like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  done 
They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes, 
And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes  ; 
The  faded  rose  each  spring  receives 

A  fresh  red  tincture  on  her  leaves  : 
But  if  your  beauties  once  decay, 
You  never  know  a  second  May. 
Oh,  then  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  season 
Affords  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason  ; 

[*  Ue  is  mentiuned  as  alive  in  1638  in  Lord  Falkland's 
rerses  on  Jonson's  death ;  and  as  there  is  no  iwem  of 
I     Carew's  in  the  Jonsontu  Virbius,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
I     he  was  dead  before  its  publication.] 


the  poet,  which  saves  trouble  to  his  reader. 
poems  have  touches  of  elegance  and  refinem 
which  their  trifling  subjects  could  not  h 
yielded  without  a  delicate  and  deliberate  exer 
of  the  fancy  ;  and  he  unites  the  point  and  po 
of  later  times  with  many  of  the  genial  and  wi 
tints  of  the  elder  muse.  Like  Waller,  be  is 
no  means  free  from  conceit ;  and  one  regret 
find  him  addressing  the  Surgeon  bleeding  G 
in  order  to  tell  him  that  the  blood  which 
draws  proceeds  not  from  the  £ur  one's  arm, 
from  the  lover's  heart.  But  of  such  fri 
tlioughts  he  is  more  sparing  than  Waller ;  i 
his  conceptions,  compared  to  that  poet's,  are  ] 
fruits  of  a  richer  flavour,  that  have  been  < 
tured  with  the  same  assiduity*. 


Spend  not  in  vain  your  life's  short  hour. 
But  crop  in  time  your  beauty's  flower : 
Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 
Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  wither. 


SONG. 

MBDIOCRITY  Ilf  LOVS  RSJSCTSD. 

Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain. 
The  torrid,  or  the  frozen  zone 

Bring  equal  ease  unto  my  pain  ; 
The  temperate  affords  me  none  ; 

Either  extreme,  of  love  or  hate, 

Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

Give  me  a  storm  ;  if  it  be  love, 

Like  Danae  in  a  golden  shower, 
I  swim  in  pleasure  ;  if  it  prove 

Disdain,  that  torrent  will  devour 
My  vulture-hopes  ;  and  he's  possessed 
Of  heaven  that's  but  from  hell  released : 
Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cure  ray  pain  ; 
Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain. 


TO  MY  MISTRESS  SITTING  BY  A  RIVER'S  SID! 

AW  KDOY. 

Mark  how  yon  eddy  steals  away 
From  the  rude  stream  into  the  bay  ; 
There  lock'd  up  safe,  she  doth  divorce 
Her  waters  from  the  channel's  course. 
And  scorns  the  torrent  that  did  bring 
Her  headlong  from  her  native  spring. 
Now  doth  she  with  her  new  love  play, 
Whilst  he  runs  murmuring  away. 


I  [*  ••  Few  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  he 
I  more  fancy  and  more  tenderness  than  Waller ;  but 
I  choice,  less  judgment  and  knowledge  where  to  stop. 
I  of  the  equability  which  never  offends,  less  attentioi 
I  the  unity  and  thread  of  his  little  pieces.  I  should  I 
I  tate  to  give  him,  on  the  whole,  the  preference  as  a  i 
'  taking  collectively  the  attributes  of  that  charactei 
Hallam,  Lit.  Hist ,  vol.  iii.  p.  6(t70 
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Mtfk  how  she  courts  the  banks,  whilst  they 
As  amorously  their  arms  display, 
T'  embrace  and  clip  her  silver  waves  : 
See  how  she  strokes  their  sides,  and  craves 
An  entrance  there,  which  they  deny  ; 
Whereat  she  frowns,  threatening  to  fly 
Home  to  her  stream,  and  'gins  to  swim 
Backward,  but  from  the  channel's  brim 
Smiling  returns  into  the  creek. 
With  thousand  dimples  on  her  cheek. 

Be  thou  this  eddy,  and  I'll  make 
My  breast  thy  shore,  where  thou  shalt  take 
Secure  repose,  and  never  dream 
Of  the  quite  forsaken  stream : 
Let  him  to  the  wide  ocean  haste. 
There  lose  his  colour,  name,  and  taste ; 
Thou  shalt  save  all,  and,  safe  from  him. 
Within  these  arms  for  ever  swim. 


SONG. 

PSnSOASIOIfS  TO  BNJOY. 

If  the  quick  spirits  in  your  eye 
Now  languish,  and  anon  must  die  ; 
If  ev*ry  sweet,  and  ev'ry  grace 
Must  fly  from  that  forsaken  face  : 
Then,  Celia,  let  us  reap  our  joys. 
Ere  time  such  goodly  fruit  destroys. 

Or,  if  that  golden  fleece  must  grow 
For  ever,  free  from  aged  snow  ; 
If  those  bright  suns  must  know  no  shade. 
Nor  your  fresh  beauties  ever  fade ; 
Then  fear  not,  Celia,  to  bestow 
What  still  being  gathered  still  must  grow. 
Thus,  either  Time  his  sickle  brings 
In  vain,  or  else  in  vain  his  wings. 


IXGRATEFUL  BEAUTY  THREATENED. 

Know,  Celia,  since  thou  art  so  proud, 
'Twas  I  that  gave  thee  thy  renown  : 

Thou  hadst,  in  the  forgotten  crowd 
Of  common  beauties,  lived  unknown, 

Hsd  not  my  verso  exhaled  thy  name. 

And  with  it  impt  the  wings  of  Fame. 

That  killing  power  is  none  of  thine, 
I  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes  :* 

Thy  sweets,  thy  graces,  all  are  mine  : 
Thou  art  my  star,  shinest  in  my  skies  ; 

Then  dart  not  from  thy  borrowed  sphere 

Lightning  on  him  that  fix'd  thee  there. 

Tempt  me  with  such  aff'rights  no  more, 
Lest  what  I  made  I  uncreate  : 

Let  fools  thy  mystic  forms  itdore, 
rU  know  thee  in  thy  mortal  state. 

Wise  poets,  that  wrap  truth  in  tales, 

Knew  her  themselves  through  all  her  veils. 


DISDAIN  RETURNED. 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  stedfast  mind. 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-djing  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips  or  eyes. 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 
My  resolved  heart  to  return  ; 

I  have  search'd  thy  soul  within. 
And  find  nought  but  pride  and  scorn ; 

I  have  leam'd  thy  arts,  and  now 

Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 

Some  power,  in  my  revenge,  convey 

That  love  to  her  I  cast  away. 


GOOD  COUNSEL  TO  A  YOUNG  MAID. 

When  you  the  sun-burnt  pilgrim  see. 

Fainting  with  thirst,  haste  to  the  springs  ; 
Mark  how  at  first  with  bended  knee 

He  courts  the  crystal  nymphs,  and  flings 
His  body  to  the  earth,  where  he 
Prostrate  adores  the  flowing  deity. 
But  when  his  sweaty  face  is  drench'd 

In  her  cool  waves,  when  from  her  sweet 
Bosom  his  burning  thirst  is  quench'd  ; 

Then  mark  how  with  disdainful  feet 
He  kicks  her  banks,  and  from  the  pUuse 
That  thus  refresh'd  him,  moves  with  sullen  pace. 
So  shalt  thou  be  despised,  fair  maid, 

When  by  the  sated  lover  tasted  ; 
What  first  he  did  with  tears  invade, 

Shall  afterwards  with  scorn  be  wasted  ; 
When  all  the  virgin  springs  grow  dry. 
When  no  streams  shall  be  left  but  in  thine  eye. 


EPITAPII  ON  TIIE  LADY  MARY  VILLIERS. 

The  Lady  Mary  Villiers  lies 
Under  this  stone:  With  weeping  eyes 
The  parents  that  first  gave  her  breath. 
And  their  sad  friends,  hud  her  in  earth. 
If  any  of  them,  reader,  were 
K  nown  unto  thee,  shed  a  tear : 
Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem, 
As  dear  to  thee  as  this  to  them  ; 
Though  a  stranger  to  this  pUce, 
Bewail  in  thcir^s  thine  own  hard  case  ; 
For  thou  perhaps  at  thy  return 
May'st  find  thy  darling  in  an  urn. 
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SONG. 

THB   WILLfNO  PRISON  BR  TO  HIS  XISTRBM. 

Let  fools  great  Cupid*8  yoke  disdain, 
Loying  their  own  wild  freedom  better  ; 

Whilst,  proud  of  my  triumphant  chain, 
I  sit  and  court  my  beauteous  fetter. 

Her  murdering  glances,  snaring  hairs, 
And  her  bewitching  smiles,  so  please  me, 

As  he  brings  ruin,  that  repaurs 
The  sweet  afflictions  that  disease  me. 

Hide  not  those  panting  balls  of  snow 
With  envious  veils  from  my  beholding ; 

Unlock  those  lips,  their  pearly  row 
In  a  sweet  smile  of  love  unfolding. 

And  let  those  eyes,  whose  motion  wheels 

The  restless  (ate  of  every  lover, 
Survey  the  pains  my  sick  heart  feels. 

And  wounds,  themselves  have  made,  discover. 


A   PASTORAL  DIALOGUE. 

Shbphkrd,  Nymph,  Chorus. 

Shep.  ^His  mossy  bank  they  prest.  Nym.  That 

Did  canopy  the  happy  pair  [aged  oak 

All  night  from  the  damp  air. 

Cho,  Here  let  us  sit,  and  sing  the  words  they  spoke, 

Till  the  day-breaking  their  embraces  broke. 

Shep.  See,  love,  the  blushes  of  the  mom  appear : 
And  now  she  hangs  her  pearly  store 
(Robb'd  from  the  eastern  shore) 

I*  th'  cowslip's  bell  and  rose's  ear  : 

Sweet,  I  must  stay  no  longer  here. 

Nym.  Those  streaks  of  doubtful  light  usher  not 
But  show  my  sun  must  set ;  no  mom  [day, 
Shall  shine  till  thou  return  : 

The  yellow  planets,  and  the  grey 

Dawn,  shall  attend  thee  on  thy  way. 

Shep.  If  thine  eyes  gild  my  paths,  they  may  forbear 

Their  useless  shine.  Nym.  My  tears  will  quite 

Extinguish  their  faint  light. 

Shep.  Those  drops  will  make  their  beams  more 

Love's  flames  will  shine  in  every  tear.         [clear, 

Cho.  They  kiss'd,  and  wept  ;  and  from  their  lips 
In  a  mix'd  dew  of  briny  sweet,  [and  eyes. 

Their  joys  and  sorrows  meet  ; 

But  she  cries  out.  Nym.  Shepherd,  arise. 

The  sun  betrays  us  else  to  spies. 

Shep.  The  winged  hours  fly  fast  whilstwe  embrace ; 

But  when  we  want  their  help  to  meet. 

They  move  with  leaden  feet. 
Nym.  Then  let  us  pinion  time,  and  chace 
The  day  for  ever  from  this  pUce. 


Shep.  Hark  I  Nym.  Ah  me,  stay  1  Shep.  For  ev«r. 
Nym.  No, arise; 

We  must  be  gone.  Shep.  My  nest  of  spioe. 

Nym.  My  soul  Shep.  My  paradise.  [eyes 
Cho.  Neither  could  say  farewell,  but  through  their 
Grief  intermpted  speech  with  tears  supplies. 


FEMININE  HONOUR. 


In  what  esteem  did  the  gods  hold 
Fair  innocence  and  the  chaste  bed. 

When  scandal'd  virtue  might  be  bold. 
Bare-foot  upon  sharp  culters,  spread 

O'er  burning  coals,  to  march ;  yet  fed 

Nor  scorching  fire  nor  piercing  steel! 

Why,  when  the  hard-edged  iron  did  torn 

Soft  as  a  bed  of  roses  blown, 
When  cruel  flames  forgot  to  bum 

Their  chaste,  pure  limbs,  should  man  alone 
'Gainst  female  ionocenee  conspire, 
Harder  than  steel,  fiercer  than  fire  1 

Oh  hapless  sex  !  unequal  sway 
Of  partial  honour  !  who  may  know 

Rebels  from  subjects  that  obey. 
When  malice  can  on  vestals  throw 

Disgrace,  and  fame  fix  high  repute 

On  the  loose  shameless  prostitute ! 

Vain  Honour  !  thou  art  but  disguise^ 
A  cheating  voice,  a  juggling  art  ; 

No  judge  of  Virtue,  whose  pure  eyes 
Court  her  own  image  in  the  heart. 

More  pleased  with  her  true  figure  there, 

Than  her  false  echo  in  the  ear. 


Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows. 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose  ; 
For  in  your  beauties  orient  deep 
These  flow'rs,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day  ; 
For,  in  pure  love,  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale,  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more,  where  those  stars  light, 
That  do^-nwards  fall  in  dead  of  night ; 
For  Jn  your  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
Fixed  become,  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more,  if  east  or  west, 
The  phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies. 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies. 
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UPON  MR.  W.  MONTAGUE'S  RETURN  FROM 
TRAVEL. 
LEjko  the  black  bull  to  slaughter,  with  the  boar 
And  lamb  :  then  purple  with  their  mingled  gore, 
The  ocean's  curled  brow,  that  so  we  may 
The  sea-gods  for  their  careful  waftage  pay  : 
Send  grateful  incense  up  in  pious  smoke 
To  those  mild  spirits  that  cast  a  curbing  yoke 
Upon  the  stubborn  winds,  that  calmly  blew 
To  the  wish'd  shore  our  long'd-for  Montague  : 
Then,  whilst  the  aromatic  odours  bum 
In  honour  of  their  darling's  safe  return. 
The  Muse's  quire  shall  thus,  with  voice  and  hand, 
Bless  the  &ir  gale  that  drove  his  ship  to  kind. 

Sweetly-breathing  vernal  air. 
That  with  kind  warmth  dost  repair 
Winter's  ruins  ;  from  whose  breast 
All  the  gums  and  spice  of  th'  East 
Borrow  their  perfumes ;  whose  eye 
Gilds  the  mom,  and  clears  the  sky  ; 
Whose  dishevel'd  tresses  shed 
Pearls  upon  the  violet  bed  ; 
On  whose  brow,  with  calm  smiles  dress'd. 
The  halcyon  sits  and  builds  her  nest ; 
Beauty,  youth,  and  endless  spring. 
Dwell  upon  thy  rosy  wing  ; 
Thou,  if  stormy  Boreas  throws 
Down  whole  forests  when  he  blows. 
With  a  pregnant  flow'ry  birth 
Canst  refresh  the  teeming  earth : 

If  he  nip  the  early  bud. 

If  be  blast  what's  fair  or  good, 
i      If  be  scatter  our  choice  flowers, 

If  be  shake  our  hills  or  bowers. 


If  his  mde  breath  threaten  us ; 
Thou  canst  stroke  great  Eolus, 
And  from  him  the  grace  obtain 
To  bind  him  in  an  iron  chain. 


THE  MISTAKE. 

When  on  fair  Celia  I  did  spy 
A  wounded  heart  of  stone. 

The  wound  had  almost  made  me  cry, 
Sure  this  heart  was  my  own  : 

But  when  I  saw  it  was  enthroned    » 

In  her  celestial  breast, 
0  then !  I  it  no  longer  own'd. 

For  mine  was  ne'er  so  blest. 

Yet  if  in  highest  heavens  do  shine 
Each  constant  martyr's  heart ; 

Then  she  may  well  give  rest  to  mine. 
That  for  her  sake  doth  smart : 

Where,  seated  in  so  high  a  bliss. 
Though  wounded  it  shall  live : 

Death  enters  not  in  Paradise ; 
The  place  free  life  doth  give. 

Or,  if  the  place  less  sacred  were, 

Did  but  her  saving  eye 
Bathe  my  kind  heart  in  one  kind  tear. 

Then  should  I  never  die. 

Slight  balms  may  heal  a  slighter  sore ; 

No  med'cine  less  divine 
Can  ever  hope  for  to  restore 

A  wounded  heart  like  mine. 


SIR    HENRY    WOTTON. 

[Bom,  1&«8.    Died.  1880.] 


Sir  Hettrt  Wotton  was  born  at  Bocton-Mal- 
;l  herbe  in  Kent.  Foreseeing  the  fall  of  the  Earl 
:  of  Easex,  to  whom  he  was  secretary,  he  left  the 
'    kingdom,  but  returned   upon  the  accession  of 


James,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Venice.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  was  nominated 
provost  of  Eton. 


FAREWELL   TO    THE  VANITIES   OF  THE   WORLD. 


Farewell,  ye  gilded  follies  '.'pleasing  troubles  ; 

.  Farewell,  ye  honour'd  rags,  yo  glorious  bubbles; 
Fime's  but  a  hollow  echo,  gold  pure  clay, 

I  Honour  the  darling  but  of  one  short  day, 

I  beauty,  th'  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin, 

I  Sute  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in 
And  torture  free-bom  minds  ;  erabroider'd  trains 
Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  veins  ; 
And  blood,  allied  to  greatness,  is  alone 
Ubcrited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own. 


Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and 

birth. 
Are  but  the  fading  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

I  would  be  great,  but  that  the  sun  doth  still 
Level  his  rays  against  the  rising  hill ; 
I  would  be  high,  but  see  the  proudest  oak 
Most  subject  to  the  rending  thunder-stroke  ; 
I  would  be  rich,  but  see  men  too  unkind 
Dig  in  the  bowels  of  the  richest  mind  ; 
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I  would  be  wise,  but  that  1  often  see 
The  fox  suspected  while  the  ass  goes  free ; 
I  would  be  fair,  but  see  the  fur  and  proud 
Like  the  bright  sun  oft  setting  in  a  cloud  ; 
I  would  be  poor,  but  know  the  humble  grass 
Still  trampled  on  by  each  unworthy  ass  ; 
Rich,  hated  ;  wise,  suspected ;  scom'd  if  poor ; 
Great,  fear*d  ;  fair,  tempted  ;  high,  still  envied 

more. 
I  have  wish*d  all,  but  now  I  wish  for  neither 
Great,  high,  rich,  wise,  nor  fair — poor  111  be 

rather. 

Would  the  world  now  adopt  me  for  her  heir, 
Would  beauty's  queen  entitle  me  '*  the  fair," 
Fame  speak  me  fortunc*s  minion,  could  I  vie 
Angels*  with  India  ;  with  a  speaking  eye 
Command  bare  heads,  bow'd  knees,  strike  justice 

dumb 
As  well  as  blind  and  lame,  or  give  a  tongue 
To  stones  by  epitaphs  ;  be  call'd  great  master 
In  the  loose  rhymes  of  ever}'  poetaster  ; 
Could  I  be  more  than  any  man  that  lives, 
Great,  fair,  rich,  wise,  all  in  superlatives  : 
Yet  I  more  freely  would  these  gifts  resign, 
Than  ever   fortune  would   have  made  them 

mine; 
And  hold  one  minute  of  this  holy  leisure 
Beyond  the  riches  of  this  empty  pleasure. 

Welcome,  pure   thoughts  !   welcome,  ye  silent 

groves! 
These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly 

loves. 
Now  the  wing'd  |»eople  of  the  sky  sliall  sing 
My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring  ; 
A  prayer-book  now  shall  be  my  looking-glass. 
In  which  I  will  adore  sweet  virtue's  face  ; 
Here  dwell  no  liatoful  looks,  no  palace  cares, 
No  broken   vows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-faced 

fears : 
Then  here  1*11  sit,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  folly. 
And  learn  to  affect  a  holy  melancholy  ; 
And  if  Contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 
ril  ne'er  look  for  it  but  in  heav'n  again. 

♦  Angds—piecea  of  money. 


ON  THE  8UDDEN  RESTRAIlfT  OF  THE  EARL  OP 
SOMERSET  (THE  FATOURITB  OF  JAMES  L) 
TIIEN  FALLING  FROM  FAVOUR. 

Dazzled  thus  with  height  of  place. 
Whilst  our  hopes  cor  wits  beguiley 

No  man  marks  tbe  narrow  space 
'Twixt  a  prison  and  a  mile. 

Yet  since  Fortune*s  favours  findey 
You  that  in  her  arms  do  sleep 

Learn  to  swim  and  not  to  wmde. 
For  the  hearts  of  kings  are  deep. 

But  if  greatness  be  so  blind 

As  to  trust  in  towers  of  air. 
Let  it  be  with  goodness  lined. 

That  at  lesst  the  &11  be  fair. 

Then  though  dark  and  yoo  shall  say. 
When  friends  fail  and  princes  frowiiy 

Virtue  is  the  roughest  way. 
But  proves  at  night  a  bed  of  down. 


A   MEDITATION. 
rnoM  sAwscaogTis  ooixacnoii. 
[Mr.  Mslone,  irom  wboM  haadwritins  I  oopj  this,  a 
*'  not.  I  think,  printad."] 
O,  THOU  great  Power  I  in  whom  we  move^ 

By  whom  we  live,  to  whom  we  die^ 
Behold  me  through  thy  beams  of  love. 

Whilst  on  this  couch  of  tears  I  lie. 
And  cleanse  my  sordid  soul  within 
By  thy  Christ's  blood,  the  bath  of  sin. 

No  hallowed  oils,  no  gums  I  need. 
No  new-bom  drams  of  purging  fire  ; 

One  rosy  drop  from  David's  seed 

Was  worlds  of  seas  to  quench  thine  ire  : 

O,  precious  ransom  !  which  once  paid, 

Tlmt  Consummatum  est  was  said. 

And  said  by  him,  that  said  no  more, 
But  seal'd  it  with  his  sacred  breath  : 

Thou  then,  that  has  dispurged  our  score. 
And  d^-ing  wert  the  death  of  death, 

Be  now,  whilst  on  thy  name  we  call. 

Our  life,  our  strength,  our  joy,  our  all  ! 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  EARL  OF  STERLINE. 


[Born,  isao.    Di«d.  IMO.] 


William  Alexander,  of  Menstrie,  travelled 
on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Argjll  ; 
and  after  his  return  to  his  native  country  (Scot- 
land), haWiig  in  \'ain  solicited  a  mistress,  whom 
he  celebrates  in  his  poetry  by  the  name  of  Aurora, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Erskine. 


Having  repaired  to  the  court  of  James  the  First, 
he  obtained  the  notice  of  the  monarch,  was  ap- 
pointed gentleman  usher  to  Prince  Charles,  and 
was  knighted  by  James.  Both  of  those  sovereigns 
patronized  his  scheme  for  colonizing  Nova  Sootia, 
of  which  the  Utter  made  him  lord  lieutenant 
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riuurlefl  the  First  created  him  Earl  of  Sterline  in 
633,  and  for  ten  years  he  held  the  office  of  secre- 
ary  of  state  for  Scotland,  with  the  praise  of 
noderation,  in  times  that  were  rendered  pecu- 


liarly trying  by  the  struggles  of  Laud  against  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians. — He  wrote  some  very 
heavy  tragedies ;  but  there  is  elegance  of  ex. 
pression  in  a  few  of  his  shorter  pieces*. 


SONNETS. 


OMB  men  delight  huge  buildings  to  behold, 
ome  theatres,  mountainSi  floods,  and  famous 

springs, 
ome  monuments  of  monarchs,  and  such  things 
ls  in  the  books  of  fame  have  been  enrollM, 
'hose  stately  towns  that  to  the  stars  were  raised  ; 
ome  would  their  ruins  see  (their  beauty's  gone), 
>(  which  the  world's  three  parts  each  boasts  of  one: 
lioagh  none  of  those,  I  love  a  sight  as  rare, 
>en  her  that  o'er  my  life  as  queen  doth  sit  ; 
uno  in  noajesty,  Pallas  in  wit, 
iS  Phoebe  chaste,  than  Venus  far  more  fair  ; 
Lud  though  her  looks  even  threaten  death  to  me, 
lieir  threat'nings  are  so  sweet  I  cannot  flee. 


Yet,  more  discreet  than  th'  angry  goddess  proved, 
Thou  knew'st  I  came  through  error,  not  of  pride. 
And  thought  the  wounds  I  got  by  thy  sweet  sight 
Were  too  great  scourges  for  a  fault  so  light. 


CHAifCKD,  my  dear,  to  come  upon  a  day 
Whilst  thou  wast  but  arising  from  thy  bed, 
Ind  the  warm  snows,  with  comely  garments  ded, 
dore  rich  than  glorious,  and  more  fine  than  gay. 
rben,  blushing  to  be  seen  in  such  a  case, 
)  how  thy  curled  locks  mine  eyes  did  please  ; 
\jad  well  become  those  waves  thy  beauty's  seas, 
^hich  by  thy  hairs  were  framed  upon  thy  face  ; 
>och  was  Diana  once,  when  being  spied 
3y  rash  Actaeon,  she  was  much  commoved  : 


NATHANIEL    FIELD. 


[Di«d  aboat  lOM.] 


NiTHiinEL  Field  had  the  honour  of  being 
connected  with  Massinger  in  the  Fatal  Dowry, 
the  play  from  which  Rowe  stole  the  plot  of  his 
Fiir  Penitent.     [As  one  of  the  Children  of  the 


Chapel,  Field  played  a  part  in  Jonson's  Poetaster, 
1601;  and  Mr.  Collier  has  conjectured  that  he 
could  have  hardly  begun  to  write  before  1609 
or  1610.     In  1612  he  was  an  author  in  print.] 


SONG. 

rROM  **  AMXKDH   POR    LADIXS."     1618. 


Rise,  Udy  I  mistress,  rise  ! 

The  night  hath  tedious  been. 
No  sleep  hath  fallen  into  my  eyes. 

Nor  slumbers  made  me  sin  : 
Is  not  she  a  saint  then,  say, 
Tlioaghi  of  whom  keeps  sin  away! 


Rise,  madam  !  rise,  and  give  me  light. 
Whom  darkness  still  will  cover. 

And  ignorance,  darker  than  night, 
Till  thou  smile  on  thy  lover  : 

All  want  day  till  thy  beauty  rise. 

For  the  gray  mom  breaks  from  thine  eyes. 


AwAKB,  my  muse,  and  leave  to  dream  of  loves, 
Shake  off  soft  fancy's  chains—  I  must  be  free  ; 
1*11  perch  no  more  upon  the  myrtle  tree. 
Nor  glide  through  th'  air  wi^  beauty's  sacred 

doves; 
But  with  Jove's  stately  bird  I'll  leave  my  nest. 
And  try  my  sight  against  Apollo's  rays. 
Then,  if  that  ought  my  vent'rous  course  dismays, 
Upon  th'  olive's  boughs  I'll  light  and  rest ; 
I'll  tune  my  accents  to  a  trumpet  now. 
And  seek  the  Uurel  in  another  field. 
Thus  I  that  once  (as  Beauty's  means  did  yield) 
Did  divers  garments  on  my  thoughts  bestow. 
Like  Icarus,  I  fear,  unwisely  bold. 
Am  purposed  other's  passions  now  t'  unfold. 

[*  "  Lord  Sterline  is  rather  monotonouB,  as  sonneteers 
usually  are,  and  he  addresses  his  mistress  by  the  appel- 
lation, '  Fair  tygress.*    Campbell  observes  that  there  Is 
elegance  of  expression  in  a  few  of  his  shorter  pieoea."—     | 
Uallau,  Lit.  Hiit.,  voL  ill.  p.  505.] 


\ 


THOMAS    DEKKER. 


[Died  about  1838.] 


At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  find 
that  the  theatres,  conducted  by  Henslowe  and 
Alleyn,  chiefly  depended  on  Jonson,  Heywood, 
Chettle,  and  this  poet,  for  compo8ing>p  retouch- 
ing their  pieces.  Marston  and  Dekker  had 
laboured  frequently  in  conjunction  with  Jonson, 
when  their  well-known  hostility  with  him  com- 
menced. What  grounds  of  offence  Marston  and 
Dekker  alleged,  cannot  now  be  told  ;  but  Jonson 
affirms,  that  after  the  appearance  of  his  comedy, 
«  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,**  they  began  to  pro- 
voke him  on  every  stage  with  their  '*  petulant 
ttylesy*  as  if  they  wished  to  single  him  out  for 
their  adversary.  When  JonRon*8  Cynthia's  Re- 
vels appeared,  they  appropriated  the  two  charac- 
ters of  Hedon  and  Anaides  to  themselves,  and 


were  brooding  over  their  revenge  when  the  Poet- 
aster came  forth,  in  which  Dekker  was  reeog- 
nized  as  Demetrius.  Either  that  his  wnth  msdt 
him  more  willing,  or  that  he  was  chosen  the 
champion  of  the  offended  host,  for  his  rapid 
powers  and  popularity,  he  furnished  the  SstiiD- 
mastix  ;  not  indeed  a  despicable  replj  to  Jonson, 
but  more  full  of  rage  than  of  ridicule.  The  litUo 
that  is  known  of  Dekker's  history,  independent 
of  his  quarrel  with  Jonson,  is  nnfortonste.  Hit 
talents  were  prolific,  and  not  oontemptiUe ;  hot 
he  was  goaded  on  by  want  to  hasty  prodnetionB 
— acquainted  with  spunging-houses,  and  an  in- 
mate of  the  King*s  Bench  prison*.  Oldya  t 
that  he  was  alive  in  163B. 


FORTUNE  GIVING  FORTUNATUS  HIS  CHOICE  OF  GOODS. 


For,  Six  gifts  I  spend  upon  mortality, 
Wisdom,  strength,  health,  beauty,  long  life,  and 

riches ; 
Out  of  my  bounty,  one  of  these  is  thine, 
Clioosc  then  which  likes  thee  best. 

Fori.  Oil,  most  divine  ! 
Give  me  but  leave  to  borrow  wonder's  eye. 
To  look  (amazed)  at  thy  bright  majesty, 
Wisdom,  strength,  health,  beauty,  long  life,  and 
riches  ? 

For,  Before  thy  soul  (at  this  deep  lottery) 
Draw  forth  her  prize,  ordain'd  by  destiny, 
Know  that  here's  no  recanting  a  first  choice  : 
Choose  then  discreetly,  (for  the  laws  of  fate 
Being  graven  in  steel,  must  stand  inviolate.) 

Fort.  Daughters  of  Jove  and  the  unblcmish*d 
Night, 
Most  righteous  Parcw,  guide  my  genius  right ! 
Wisdom,  strength,  health,  beauty,  long  life,  and 
riches  ? 

For,  Stay,Fortunatua,  once  more  hear  me  speak, 
If  thou  kiss  wisdom's  cheek  and  make  her  thine. 
She'll  breathe  into  thy  lips  divinity. 
And  thou  (like  Pha>bus)  shalt  speak  oracle  ; 
Thy  heaven-inspired  soul,  on  wisdom's  wings. 
Shall  fly  up  to  the  parliament  of  Jove, 
And  read  the  statutes  of  eternity. 
And  see  what's  past,  and  learn  what  is  to  come  : 
If  thou  lay  claim  to  strength,  armies  shall  quake 
To  see  thee  fro^n  ;  as  kings  at  mine  do  lie. 
So  shall  thy  feet  trample  on  emperj'  : 
Make  health  thine  object,thou  shalt  be  strongproof, 
'Gainst  the  deep  searching  darts  of  surfeiting  ; 


Be  ever  merry,  ever  revelling: 
Wish  but  for  beauty,  and  within  thine  eyes 
Two  naked  Cupids  amorously  shall  swim. 
And  on  thy  cheeks  111  mix  such  white  and  red, 
That  Jove  shall  turn  away  young  Ganymede, 
And  with  immortal  arms  shall  circle  thee  : 
Are  thy  desii*es  long  life !  thy  vital  thread 
Shall  be  stretch'd  out ;  thou  shalt  behold  the  change 
Of  monarchies  ;  and  see  those  children  die 
W^hose  great-great-grandsires  now  in  cradles  lie: 
If  through  gold's  sacred  hunger  thou  dost  pine, 
Tliose  gilded  wantons  which  in  swarms  do  run. 
To  warm  their  slender  bodies  in  the  sun. 
Shall  stand  for  number  of  those  golden  piles. 
Which  in  rich  pride  shall  swell  before  thy  feet; 
As  those  are,  so  shall  these  be,  infinite. 
Awaken  then  thy  soul's  best  faculties, 
And  gladly  kiss  this  bounteous  hand  of  fate. 
Which  strives  to  bless  thy  name  of  Fortunate. 

*  lie  was  there  at  one  tirao  for  three  years,  according 
to  (Hdys.  No  wonder  poor  Dekker  could  rise  a  degree 
above  the  level  of  his  ordinary  genius  in  describing  the 
blessings  of  Fortunatus's  inexhaustible  purse :  be  bad 
probably  felt  but  too  keenly  the  force  of  what  he  ex- 
presses in  the  misanthropy  of  Ampcdo. 

I'm  not  enamour'd  of  this  painted  idol, 

This  strumpet  world ;  for  her  most  beauteous  looks 

Arc  poi.son'd  baits,  hung  upon  golden  hooks. 

'VMien  fools  do  swim  in  wealth,  her  Cynthian  beami 

Will  wantonly  dance  on  the  silver  streams; 

But  when  this  squint-eyed  age  sees  virtue  poor, 

And  by  a  little  spark  set  shivering. 

Begging  of  all.  relieved  at  no  man's  door. 

She  smik«  on  her  as  the  sun  shines  on  lire. 

To  kill  that  little  heat 
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Port.  Oh,  whither  am  I  rapt  beyond  myself  I 
More  Tiolent  conflicts  fight  in  every  thought. 
Than  his  whose  fatal  choiceTroy*s  downfall  wrought 
Shall  I  contract  myself  to  wisdom's  love  1 
Then  I  lose  riches  ;  and  a  wise  man  poor, 
Is  like  a  sacred  book  that's  never  read, 
To  himself  he  lives,  and  to  all  else  seems  dead  : 
This  age  thinks  better  of  a  gilded  fool, 
Than  of  a  thread-bare  saint  in  wisdom's  school. 
I  will  be  strong :  then  I  refuse  long  life  ; 
And  though  mine  armshouldconquertwentyworlds. 
There's  a  lean  fellow  beats  all  conquerors  r 
The  greatest  strength  expires  with  loss  of  breath  ; 
The  mightiest  (in  one  minute)  stoop  to  death. 
Then  take  long  life,  or  health  :  should  I  do  so, 
I  might  grow  ugly  ;  and  that  tedious  scroll 
Of  months  and  years,  much  misery  may  inroll ; 
Therefore  I'll  beg  for  beauty  ;  yet  I  will  not, 
The  fiurert  cheek  hath  oftentimes  a  soul 
Lep'rons  as  sin  itself,  than  hell  more  foul. 
The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  idiotism  ; 
Strength  a  weak  reed  ;  health  sickness'  enemy, 
(And  it  at  length  will  have  the  victory  ;) 
Beauty  is  but  a  painting  ;  and  long  life 
Is  a  long  journey  in  December  gone. 
Tedious  and  full  of  tribulation. 
Therefore,  dread  sacred  empress,  make  me  rich  ; 

{^Kneels  dawn. 
My  choice  is  store  of  gold  ;  the  rich  are  wise : 
He  that  upon  his  back  rich  garments  wears. 
Is  vise,  though  on  his  head  grow  Midas'  ears : 
Gold  is  the  strength,  the  sinews  of  the  world ; 
The  health,  the  soul,  the  beauty  most  divine  ; 
A  mask  of  gold  hides  aU  deformities  ; 
Gold  18  heaven's  physic,  life's  restorative  ; 
Oh,  therefore,  make  me  rich !  not  as  the  wretch 
Thai  only  serves  lean  banquets  to  his  eye, 
Haa  gold,  yet  starves  ;  is  famish'd  in  his  store  : 
No,  let  me  ever  spend,  be  never  poor. 

Par.  Thy  latest  words  confine  thy  destiny  ; 
Thorn  thaU  tpend  ever,  and  be  never  poor : 
For  proof  receive  this  purse;  with  it  this  virtue  ; 


Still  when  thou  thrust'st  thy  hand  into  the  same. 
Thou  shalt  draw  forth  ten  pieces  of  bright  gold. 
Current  in  any  realm  where  then  thou  breathest : 
If  thou  canst  dribble  out  the  sea  by  drops. 
Then  shalt  thou  want ;  but  that  can  ne'er  be  done, 
Nor  this  grow  empty. 

Fort.  Thanks,  great  deity  1  [end. 

For.  The  virtue  ends  when  thou  and  thy  sons 
This  path  leads  thee  to  Cyprus,  get  thee  hence : 
Farewell,  vain  covetous  fool,  thou  wilt  repent, 
That  for  the  love  of  dross  thou  hast  despised 
Wisdom's  divine  embrace  ;  she  would  have  borne 
On  the  rich  wings  of  immortality  ;  [thee 

But  now  go  dwell  with  cares,  and  quickly  die. 


FROM  «•  THE  HONEST  WHORE." 

Hlpolito's  thoughts  on  his  mistress's  picture,  from  which 
he  turns  to  look  on  a  scull  that  lies  before  him  un  a  table. 

My  Infelice's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye, 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek  :  and  such  sweet  xkill 

Hath  from  the  cunning  workman's  pencil  flown. 

These  lips  look  fresh  and  lively  as  her  own  ; 

Seeming  to  move  and  speak.     'Las !  now  I  see 

The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 

Adulterate  complexion  ;  hero  'tis  read  ; 

False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheeks. 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes. 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue, 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence 

In  her  white  bosom  ;  look,  a  painted  board 

Circumscribes  all !  Earth  can  no  bliss  afford  : 

Nothing  of  her,  but  this  !  This  cannot  speak ; 

It  has  no  lap  for  mo  to  rest  upon  ; 

No  lip  worth  tasting.      Here  the  worms  will  feed! 

As  in  her  coffin.     Hence  then,  idle  art  ! 

True  love  's  best  pictured  in  a  true-love's  heart. 

Here  art  thou  drawn, sweet  maid,  till  this  be  dead! 

So  that  thou  livest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 

Thou  figure  of  my  friend,  lie  there. 


JOHN    WEBSTER. 


[Died  about  1638.] 


Langbaine  only  informs  us  of  this  writer,  that 
he  was  clerk  of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  Hulborn*, 
and  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  wrote, 
in  conjunction  with  Rowley  Dekker,  and  Marston. 
Among  the  pieces,  entirely  his  own,  arc  The 
White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona,  the  trapedy 

•  [**GiUkn,  1  believe,  was  thefintt  who  asserted  tliat 
onr  author  wm  <dcrk  erf  St.  Andrew's.  I  searched  the 
rcfflaton  of  that  diorch,  but  the  name  of  Wobstvr  did 
nut  occur  in  them ;  and  I  examined  the  MSS.  belonging 
to  the  Pariah  Ctcrka'  Hall,  in  Wood  8trcet,  with  as  little 
■mil"    ITmr'n  WebtUr,  vol. L  p.  I.] 


I  of  Appius  and  Virginia,  the  Devil's  Law  Case,  and 
I  the  Duchess  of  Malfi.  From  the  advertisement 
I  prefixed  to  Vittoria  Corombona,  the  piece  seems 
not  to  have  been  successful  in  the  representation. 
The  author  says,  "  that  it  wanted  that  which  is 
the  only  grace  and  setting  out  of  a  tragedy,  a 
full  and  understanding  auditory."  The  auditory, 
it  may  be  suspected,  were  not  quite  so  much 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  Webster's  horrors,  as 
Mr.  Lamb  seems  to  have  been  in  writing  the 
notes  to  his  Specimens  of  our  old  Dramatic  Poetry. 
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In  the  same  preface  Webster  deprives  himself  of 
the  only  apology  that  could  be  offered  for  his 
absurdities  as  a  dramatist,  by  acknowledging 
that  ho  wrote  slowly ;  a  circumstance  in  which  ho 


TITTORIA,  THE  MISTRESS  OP  BRACHIANO, 
RELATING  HER  DREAM  TO  HIM. 

moM  vnroMA  corombona,  thk  tknbtian  coitrtbzan. 

Persons. — Vittoria  Corombosa;  Dukr  or  Krachiano; 
CoROMBOivA,  thf  mother,  and  Flaminro,  the  brother  qf 
Vittoria. 

Fittoria.  To  pass  away  the  time,  I'll  tell  your 
A  dream  I  had  last  night  [grace 

Brachiano.  Most  wishedly. 

Fit.  A  foolish  idle  dream  : 
Methought  I  walk'd,  about  the  mid  of  night. 
Into  a  churchyard,  where  a  goodly  yew  tree 
Spread  her  large  root  in  ground ;  under  that  yew, 
As  I  sat  sadly  leaning  on  a  grave, 
Chequer'd  with  cross  sticks,  there  came  stealing  in 
Your  duchess  and  my  husband  ;  one  of  them 
A  pick-axe  bore,  th'  other  a  rusty  spade. 
And  in  rough  terms  they  'gan  to  challenge  me 
About  this  yew. 

Bra.  That  tree! 

Vii.  This  harmless  yew. 
They  told  me  my  intent  was  to  root  up 
That  well-grown  yew,  and  plant  i*the  stead  of  it 
A  withered  black-thorn,  and  for  that  they  vow*d 
To  bury  mo  alive  :  my  husband  straight 
With  pick-axe  *gan  t^  dig,  and  your  fell  duchess. 
With  shovel,  like  a  furj-,  voided  out 
The  earth,  and  scattered  bones  :  Lord,  how^  me- 
thought 
I  trembled,  and  yet  for  all  this  terror 
I  could  not  pray. 

Fla.  No,  the  devil  was  in  your  dream. 

Vit.  When  to  my  rescue  there  arose  methought 
A  whirlwind,  which  let  fall  a  massy  arm 
From  that  strong  plant, 

And  both  were  struck  dead  by  that  sacred  yew, 
In  that  base  shallow  grave  that  was  their  due. 

Fla.  Excellent  devil  !  she  hath  taught  him,  in 
a  dream. 
To  make  away  his  duchess,  and  her  husband. 

Bra.  Sweetly  shall  1  interpret  this  your  dream. 
You  are  lodged  within  his  arms  who  shall  protect 

you 
From  all  the  fevers  of  a  jealous  husband. 
From  the  poor  envy  of  our  phlegmatic  duchess; 
ril  seat  you  above  law  and  above  scandal. 
Give  to  your  thoughts  the  invention  of  delight 
And  the  fruition,  nor  shall  government 
Divide  me  from  you  longer  than  a  care 
To  keep  you  great :  you  shall  to  me  at  once 
Be  dukedom,  health,  wife,  children,  friends,  and  1 
all.  I 

Cor.  Woe  to  light  hearts,  they  still  forerun  our 
fall. 


modestly  compares  himself  to  Euripides.  In  hm 
tragedy  of  the  Duchess  of  Bfalfi,  the  dndiees  m 
married  and  delivered  of  several  children  in  the 
course  of  the  five  acts. 


FROM  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MALFL 


The  DncheoB  of  Maia  having  privately 
her  own  steward,  is  inhumanly  peneeuted  by  her  bro- 
ther Ferdinand,  who  confines  her  in  a  boose  of  nsd- 
xnen,  and  in  concert  with  his  creature  Boeola  mmdsn 
her  and  her  attendant  Gariola. 

Sctsx^A  Jfad-koute. 

Persons— DvcHKBROw  Malfi;  Cariola,  ker/eiU\fkaMUen- 
dant ;  Fkroinand.  her  cruel  brother  /  Bosouk,  kft  erm- 
turf  and  instrument  o/crueltjf;  Madmsn,  KTacutianigs, 

Servant 

Duch.    What  hideous  noise  was  that  I 

Car.  *Ti8  the  wild  concert 
Of  madmen,  Udy,  which  your  tyrant  brother 
Hath  placed  about  your  lodging  :  this  tynumj 
I  think  was  never  practised  till  this  hoar. 

Duch.  Indeed  I  thank  him  :  nothing  bill  noiie 
and  folly 
Can  keep  me  in  my  right  wits,  whereas  mason 
And  silence  make  me  stark  mad.    Sit  down  ; 
Discourse  to  me  some  disnuJ  tragedy. 

Cart.  Oh,  'twill  increase  your  mehmcholj. 

Duch.  Thou  art  deceived  ; 
To  hear  of  greater  grief,  would  lessen  mine. 
This  is  a  prison  ! 

Cart.  Yes,  but  you  shall  live 
To  shake  this  durance  off« 

Duch.  Thou  art  a  fool  : 
The  robin-redbreast  and  the  nightingale 
Never  live  long  in  cages. 

Cari.  Pray  dry  your  eyes. 
What  think  you  of,  madam  f 

Duch.  Of  nothing  : 
When  I  muse  thus,  I  sleep. 

Cari.  Like  a  madman,  with  your  eyes  open. 

Duch.  D(»sttliou  think  we  shall  knowoneanother 
In  th*  other  world. 

Cari.  Yes  ;  out  of  question. 

Duch.  O  that  it  were  possible  we  might 
But  hold  some  two  days*  conference  with  the  dead! 
From  them  I  should  learn  somewhat,  I  am  sure 
I  never  shall  know  here.     Til  tell  thee  a  miracle: 
I  am  not  mad  yet,  to  my  cause  of  sorrow. 
The  heaven  o'er  my  head  seems  made  of  molten 

brass, 
The  earth  of  flaming  sulphur  ;  yet  I  am  not  mad. 
I  am  acquainted  with  sad  misery'. 
As  the  tann'd  galley-slave  is  with  his  oar  : 
Necessity  makes  me  suffer  constantly, 
And  custom  makes  it  easy.  Who  do  I  look  like  now! 

Cari.  Like  to  your  picture  in  the  gallery. 
A  deal  of  life  in  show,  but  none  in  practice  ; 
Or  rather  like  some  reverend  monument. 
Whose  ruins  are  even  pitied. 

Duch.  Very  proper  ; 
And  fortune  seems  only  to  have  her  eye-sight 
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To  behold  my  tragedy.     How  now, 
What  noise  is  that ! 

Serv.  I  am  come  to  tell  you 
Your  brother  hath  intended  you  some  sport : 
A  great  physician,  when  the  pope  was  sick 
Of  a  deep  melancholy,  presented  him 
With  seyeral  sorts  of  mad-men,  which  wild  object 
(Being  fuUof  cfaangeand  sport)  forced  him  to  laugh, 
And  so  th'  imposthume  broke :  the  self-same  cure 
The  Duke  intends  on  you. 

[2%«  Mad-men  enter » and  whilst  thtf  dance 
to  tuitable  music,  the  Vvcuem,  perceiving 
BosoLA  among  them,  says, 
Dueh.  Is  he  mad  too  1 
Sifro.  Pray  question -him.     PU  leave  you. 
Bo$.  I  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 
Dueh.  Ha  !  my  tomb  ! 
Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  death-bed 
Gasping  for  breath.    Dost  thou  perceive  me  sickt 
Bo9.  Yes,  and  the  more  dangerously,  since  thy 

sickness  is  insensible. 
Dueh,  Thou  art  not  mad  sure  !  Dost  know  me! 
Bo9,  Yes. 
Dueh,  Who  am  I  ? 
Bq»,  Thou  art  a  box  of  worm-seed.     •       * 

*  •  •  • 

Dueh,  I  am  Duchess  of  Malfi  still. 
Bom,  That  makes  thy  sleeps  so  broken  : 
Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afkr  off  shine  bright, 
But  look*d  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  l^ht. 
Dueh,  Thou  art  very  plain. 
Bos.  My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the 
I  am  a  tomb-maker.  [living ; 

Dueh.  And  thou  comest  to  make  my  tomb  I 
Bos.  Yes. 

Dueh.  Let  me  be  a  little  merr^- — 
Of  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  it ! 

Bos.  Nay,  resolve  me  first  of  what  fashion  ! 
I        DMteh.    Why,  do  we  grow  fantastical  on  our 

death-bed! 
'    Do  we  affect  fashion  in  the  grave  ! 

Bos.  Most  ambitiously  :  princes'  images  on  their 
tombs 
Do  not  lie,  as  they  were  wont,  seeming  to  pray, 
Up  to  heaven ;  but  with  their  hands  under  their 
cheeks 
I    (As  if  they  died  of  tlie  ux>th-ache)  ;  they  are  not 
carved 
With  their  eyes  flx*d  upon  the  stars  :  but  as 
:    Tbetr  minds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  world, 
The  self- same  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  faces. 
Dueh.  Let  me  know  fully,  therefore,  the  effect 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation, 
This  talk,  fit  for  a  chamel  ! 

Bos.  Now  I  shall. 
Here  is  a  present  from  3'our  princely  brothers, 

I J  coffin,  cords,  and  a  bfll. 
And  may  it  arrive  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  sorrow. 

Dueh.  Let  me  see  it : 
I  have  so  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 
I  wish  it  in  their  veins  to  do  them  good. 
Bm.  This  is  your  last  presence  chamber. 


Cart.  O  my  sweet  lady  I 

Dueh,  Peace,  it  affrights  not  me. 

Bos,  I  am  the  conmion  bellman, 
That  usually  is  sent  to  condemned  persons 
The  night  before  they  suffer. 

Dueh.  Even  now  thou  said*8t 
Thou  wast  a  tomb-maker ! 

Bos,  *Twas  to  bring  you 
By  degrees  to  mortification.     Listen  : 
**  Hark,  now  everything  is  still. 
The  screech-owl  and  the  whistler  shrill. 
Call  upon  our  dame  aloud. 
And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 
Much  you  had  of  hmd  and  rent. 
Your  length  in  clay 's  now  competent; 
A  long  war  disturb'd  your  mind. 
Here  your  perfect  peace  is  signed  ; 
Of  what  is*t  fools  make  such  vain  keeping  t 
Sin  their  conception,  their  birth  weeping  : 
Their  life  a  general  mist  of  error  ; 
Their  death  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 
Strew  your  hair  with  powder  sweet, 
Don  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet ; 
And  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  check) 
A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck  : 
*Tis  now  full  tide  'tween  night  and  day, 
End  your  groan  and  come  away." 

Cart.  Hence  villains,  tyrants,  murderers !  Alas ! 
What  will  you  do  with  my  lady  !  call  for  help. 

Dueh,  To  whom,  to  our  next  neighbours  f  they 

Bos.  Remove  that  noise.  [are  mad  folks. 

Dueh,  Farewell,  Cariola  ; 
In  my  last  will  I  have  not  much  to  give — 
A  many  hungry  guests  have  fed  upon  me — 
Thine  will  be  a  poor  reversion. 

Cart,  I  will  die  with  her. 

Dueh.  I  pray  thee  look  thou  givest  my  little  boy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cold,  and  let  the  girl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep.  Now  what  you  please. 
What  death  f 

Bos,  Strangling :  here  are  your  executioners. 

Dueh,  I  forgive  them  : 
The  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o'  th'  lungs. 
Would  do  as  much  as  they  do. 

Bos.  Doth  not  death  fright  you  I 

Dueh,  Who  would  be  afraid  on't. 
Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  th'  other  world  f 

Bos.  Yet,  methinks, 
The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  afflict  you  ? 
This  cord  should  terrify  you. 

Dueh,  Not  a  whit : 
What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  have  my  throat  cut 
With  diamonds  f  or  to  be  smother'd 
With  cassia !  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls  ? 
I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors 
For  men  to  take  their  exits  ;  and  'tis  found 
They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges. 
You  may  open  them  both  ways :  any  way  (for 

heaven's  sake), 
So  I  were  out  of  your  whispering.    Tell  my  brothers 
That  I  perceive  death  (now  1  am  well  awake), 
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Best  gift  is  they  can  give,  or  I  can  take. 
I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fault  : 
III  not  be  tedious  to  you. 

Ejfec.  We  are  ready. 

Duch,  Di8i)ose  my  breath  how  please  you  ;  but 
Bestow  upon  my  women,  will  you  ?  [my  body 

Exec.  Yes. 

Duch.  Pull,  and  pull  strongly  ;  for  your  able 
Must  pull  down  heavon  upon  me  : —        [strength 
Yet  stay,  heaven's  gates  are  not  so  highly  arcliM 
As  princes*  palaces  ;  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.     Come,  violent  death, 
Serve  for  mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 
Go  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out. 
They  tlien  may  feed  in  quiet.        [T*fjf  strangle  ktr. 

Bot,  Where's  the  waiting-woman ! 
Fetch  her  :  some  other  strangle  the  children. 
Look  you,  there  sleeps  your  mistress. 

Cari.  Oh,  you  are  damn'd 
Perpetually  for  this.    My  turn  is  next, 
Is't  not  8o  order*d  ! 

Bos.  Yes  ;  and  I  am  glad 
You  are  so  well  prepared  for't. 

Can.  You  are  deceived,  sir, 
I  am  not  prepared  for't ;  I  will  not  die  ; 
I  will  first  come  to  my  answer,  and  know 
How  I  have  offended. 

Bos.  Come,  despatch  her ! 
You  kept  her  counsel,  now  you  shall  keep  ours. 

Cart.  I  will  not  die ;  I  must  not;  I  am  contracted 
To  a  young  gentleman. 

Exec.  Here's  your  wedding  ring. 

Cart.  Let  me  but  speak  with  the  duke :  I'll  dts. 
Treason  to  his  person.  [cover 

Boit.  Delays  ?  throttle  her  ! 

Exec.  She  bites  and  scratches. 

Cari.  If  you  kill  me  now, 
I  am  daninM  ;  I  have  not  been  at  confession 
This  two  years. 

Bos.  When  ? 

Cari.  I  am  quick  with  child. 

Bos.  Why  then 
Your  credit's  saved  ;  bear  her  into  th'  next  room. 
Let  this  lie  still.  IThey  strangle  hfr. 

Ferd.  Is  she  dead  ? 

Bos.  She  is  what 
You'll  have  her.     But  here  begin  your  pity  : 

l^Shuus  the  children  strangled. 
Alas,  how  have  these  offended  ? 

Ferd.  The  death 
Of  young  wolves  is  never  to  be  pitied. 

Bos.  Fix  your  eye  here. 

Ferd.  Constantly. 

Bos.  Do  you  not  weep  \ 
Other  sins  only  speak,  nmrder  shrieks  out, 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth, 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Ferd.  Cover  her  face  ;  mine  eyes  dazzle.    She 
died  young. 

Bos.  I  think  not  so  ;  her  Infelicity  ' 

Seem'd  to  have  years  too  many. 

Ferd.  She  and  I  were  twins  ; 


And  should  I  die  this  iustaut,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 

Bos.  It  seems  she  was  bom  first. 
You  have  bloodily  approved  the  ancient  troth. 
That  kindred  commonly  do  worse  agree 
I  Than  remote  strangers. 

Ferd.  Let  me  see  her  face  again. 
Why  didst  not  thou  pity  her  ?  what 
An  excellent  honest  man  might'st  thou  bare  been. 
If  thou  hadst  borne  her  to  some  sanctuaiy, 
Or,  bold  in  a  good  cause,  opposed  thyself. 
With  thy  advanced  sword  above  thy  head. 
Between  her  innocence  and  my  revenge  I 
I  bade  thee,  when  I  was  distracted  of  my  wits, 
Go  kill  my  dearest  friend,  and  thou  hast  dooeX 
For  let  me  but  examine  well  the  cause  : 
What  was  the  meanness  of  her  match  to  me ! 
Only  1  must  confess  I  had  a  hope. 
Had  she  continued  widow,  to  have  gainM 
An  infinite  mass  of  treasure  by  her  death  ; 
And  what  was  the  main  cause !    Her  marriage  ! 
That  drew  a  stream  of  gall  quite  through  my  heart. 
For  thee,  (as  we  observe  in  tragedies, 
That  a  good  actor  many  times  is  cursed 
For  pUying  a  villain's  ]>art,)  I  hate  thee  for't : 
And,  for  my  sake,  say  thou  hast  done  much  ill  weU. 

Bos.  Let  me  quicken  yourmcmoxy^for  I  percctve 
You  arc  falling  into  ingratitude  ;  I  challenge 
The  reward  due  to  my  service. 

Ferd.  I'll  tell  thee 
What  I'll  give  thee. 

Bos.  Do. 

Ferd,  I'll  give  thee  a  pardon 
For  this  mui*der. 

Bos.  Ha  ! 

Ferd.  Yes  ;  and  'tis 
The  Urgest  bounty  I  can  study  to  do  thee. 
By  what  authority  didst  thou  execute 
This  bloody  sentence  ! 

Bos.  By  yours. 

Ferd.  Mine  I  was  I  her  judge  ! 
Did  any  ceremonial  form  of  law 
Doom  her  to  not-being  I  did  a  complete  jury 
Deliver  her  conviction  up  i*  th'  court  I 
Wiiere  slialt  thou  find  this  judgment  register'd, 
Unless  in  hell  ?    See  :  like  a  bloody  fool. 
Thou  hast  forfeited  thy  life,  and  thou  slialt  die  for't. 

Bos.  The  office  of  justice  is  perverted  quite. 
When  one  thief  hangs  anotlier  :  who  shall  dare 
To  reveal  this  ? 

Ferd.  Oh,  I'll  tell  thee  : 
The  wolf . shall  find  her  grave  and  scrape  it  up  : 
Not  to  devour  the  corse,  but  to  discover 
The  horrid  murdtT. 

Bos.  You,  not  I,  shall  quake  for't. 

Ferd.  Leave  me  ! 

Bos.  I  will  first  receive  my  pension. 

Ferd.  You  are  a  villain  ! 

Bos.  When  your  ingratitude 
Is  judge,  I  am  so. 

Ferd.  O  horror  1 
That  not  the  fear  of  Him  which  binds  the  devils 
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;ribe  man  obedience  1 

»k  upon  me  more. 

ihy,  fare  thee  well : 

ther  and  yourself  are  worthy  men  ; 

a  pair  of  hearts  are  hollow  graves, 
nd  rotting  others  ;  and  your  vengeance, 
chained  bullets,  still  goes  arm  in  arm. 
be  brothers :  for  treason,  like  the  plague, 
i  much  in  a  blood.     I  stand  like  one 

hath  ta'en  a  sweet  and  golden  dream, 
ry  with  myself,  now  that  I  wake. 
Get  tliee  into  some  unknow^n  part  o'  th* 
ay  never  see  thee.  [world, 

<ct  me  know 

re  I  should  be  thus  neglected !  Sir, 
your  tjTanny,  and  rather  strove 
.'  yourself  than  all  the  world  ; 
gh  I  loathed  the  evil,  yet  I  loved 

did  counsel  it,  and  rather  sought 
r  a  true  servant  tlian  an  honest  man. 
ril  go  hunt  the  badger  by  owl-light : 
?d  of  darkness.  lExlt. 

Ie*j*  much  distracted.     Off,  my  painted 
►nour  ! 

til  vain  hopes  our  faculties  we  tire, 
I  to  sweat  in  ice,  and  freeze  in  fire  ; 
uld  I  do,  were  tliis  to  do  again  f 
not  change  my  peace  of  conscience 
c  wealth  of  Europe.  She  stir;) !  here's  life ! 
fair  soul,  from  darkness,  and  lead  mine 
this   sensible   hell.      She's   warm,   she 
.thes. 

.'  pale  lips  I  will  melt  ray  heart, 
them  with  fresh  colour.     Who's  there  I 
-dial  drink  !     Alas,  I  dare  not  call : 
kould  destroy  pity.     Her  eye  opes, 
ven  in  it  Hcems  to  ope,  tliat  late  was  shut, 
me  up  to  mercy. 

Antonio  ! 
f  es,  madam,  he  is  living  : 
1  bodies  you  saw  were  but  feign'd  statues ; 
onuiled  to  your  bi"other  ;  the  Pope  hath 
lement.  [wrought 

Mercy.  C-S**  dies. 

)li,  phe's  gone  again  :  there  the  cords  of 
fe  broke. 

ed  innocence  !  that  sweetly  sleeps 
L^'  feathers,  whilst  a  guilty  conscience 
:k  register,  wherein  is  writ 
£;<»od  deeds,  and  bad  ;  a  porsjwctive 
)WM  us  hell,  that  we  cannot  be  suffer'd 
H)d  when  we  have  a  mind  to  it ! 
nunly  sorrow  ; 

ars,  I  am  very  certain,  never  grew 
lother's  milk.     My  estate  is  sunk 
le  de^^ree  of  fear  :  where  were 
-iiitent  fountains  while  she  was  living  ! 
•  were  frozen  up.     Here  is  a  sight 
ul  to  my  soul  as  is  the  sword 
jv retch  hath  slain  his  father.     G>nie,  1*11 
r  thee  hence, 
cute  thy  last  will  ;  that's  deliver 


,  Thy  body  to  the  reverend  dispose 
;  Of  some  good  women  ;  that  the  cruel  tyrant 
I  Shall  not  deny  me  :  then  I'll  post  to  Milan, 
!  Where  somewhat  I  will  speedily  enact 
Worth  my  dejection. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

ACT  V.    ecKttn  Iff. 

Persons.'-AinoniOt  Dsuo,  Bchofr<m  the  Dachem'u  ffrave. 

Dflio,   YoND*s  the  cardinal's  window.      This 
fortification 
Grew  from  tlie  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey  ; 
And  to  yond  side  o'  th'  river  lies  a  wall, 
Piece  of  a  cloister,  which  in  my  opinion 
Gives  the  best  echo  that  you  ever  heard  ; 
So  hollow  and  so  dismal,  and  withal 
So  plain  in  the  distinction  of  our  words, 
That  many  have  supposed  it  is  a  spirit 
That  answers. 

Antonio.  I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins  : 
We  never  tread  upon  them  bat  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history ; 
And,  questionless,  here  in  this  open  coorty 
Which  now  lies  naked  to  the  injuries 
Of  stormy  weather,  some  men  lie  interr'd 
Loved  the  church  so  well,  and  gave  so  largely  to't. 
They  thought  it  should  have  canopied  their  bones 
Till  doomsday.     But  all  things  have  their  end  : 
Churches  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to 
Must  have  like  death  that  we  have.  [men, 

EcIm.  Like  death  that  we  have. 

Del.  Now  the  echo  hath  caught  you. 

Ant,  It  groan'd,  methought,  and  gave 
A  very  deadly  accent. 

Echo.  Deadly  accent 

Del.  I  told  you  'twas  a  pretty  one.  You  may 
A  huntsman,  or  a  falconer,  a  musician,  [make  it 
Or  a  thing  of  sorrow. 

Echo.  A  thing  of  sorrow. 

Ant.  Ay,  sure  :  that  suits  it  best. 

Echo.  That  suits  it  best. 

Ant.  *Tis  very  like  my  wife's  voice. 

Echo.  Ay,  wife's  voice. 

Del.  Come,  let's  walk  farther  from't : 
I  would  not  have  you  go  to  th*  cardinal's  to-night : 
Do  not. 

Echo.  Do  not  [sorrow 

Del.  Wisdom  doth  not  more  moderate  wasting 
Than  time ;  take  time  for't:  be  mindful  of  thy  safety. 

Echo.  Be  mindful  of  thy  safety. 

Ant.  Necessity  compels  me  : 
Make  scrutiny  throughout  the  passes 
Of  your  own  life  ;  you'll  find  it  impossible 
To  fly  your  fate. 

Echo.  Oh,  fly  your  fate. 

Del.  Hark  :  the  dead  stones  seem  to  have  pity 
And  give  you  good  counsel.  [on  you. 

Ant.  Echo,  I  will  not  talk  with  thee. 
For  thou  art  a  dead  tiling. 

Echo.  Thou  art  a  dead  thing. 
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Ant.  My  duchess  is  asleep  now, 
And  her  little  ones,  I  hope  sweetly  :  Oh,  heaven  ! 
Shall  I  never  see  her  more  I 

£cho.  Never  see  her  more. 

Ant,  I  mark'd  not  one  repetition  of  the  Echo 
But  that,  and  on  the  sudden  a  clear  light 
Presented  me  a  face  folded  in  sorrow. 

Del.  Your  fancy,  merely. 

Ant.  Come,  1*11  be  out  of  this  ague  ; 
For  to  live  thus,  is  not  indeed  to  live  ; 
It  is  a  mockery  and  abuse  of  life  : 


I  will  not  henceforth  save  mjadf  lij  hahnei^ 
Lose  all  or  nothing. 

Del.  Your  own  virtae  save  yon. 
I'll  fetch  your  eldest  son,  and  aeeond  joq. 
I  It  may  be  that  the  sight  of  hia  own  bloody 
Spread  in  so  sweet  a  figure,  may  beget 
The  more  compassion. 
However,  fare  you  well ! 
Though  in  our  miseries  Fortone  have  a  pni^ 
Yet,  in  our  noble  sufTringSy  she  hath  none ; 
Contempt  of  pain,  that  we  may  oaU  our  own. 


JOHN    FORD. 


[Boni,  1586.     Died,  1M0?J 


It  is  painful  to  find  the  name  of  Ford  a  barren 
spot  in  our  poetical  biography,  marked  by  nothing 
but  a  few  dates  and  conjectures,  chiefly  drawn 
from  his  own  dedications.  He  was  bom  of  a 
respectable  family  in  Devonshire ;  was  bred  to 
the  Uw,  and  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  pub- 
lished a  poem,  entitled  Fame's  Memorial,  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  Earl  of  Devonshire ;  and 
from  the  dedication  of  that  piece  it  appears  that 
he  chiefly  subsisted  upon  his  professional  labours, 
making  poetry  the  solace  of  his  leisure  hours. 
All  his  plays  were  published  between  the  year 
1629  and  1639  ;  but  before  the  former  period  he 


had  for  some  time  been  known  aa  a  dxamatie 
writer,  his  works  having  been  printed  a 
able  time  after  their  appearance  on  the 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  had 
associated  in  several  works  with  other 
With  Dekker  he  joined  in  dramatizing  a  atoiyy 
which  reflects  more  disgrace  upon  the  age  tfaaii 
all  its  genius  could  redeem ;  namelj,  the  fiile  of 
Mother  Saw^-er,  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  an  aged 
woman,  who  had  been  recently  the  Tictim  of  kgal 
and  superstitious  murder — 

Nil  adfo/tzdum  quod  nan  exaeta  vetusimM 

Edidfrit. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  unknovm. 


FROM   "THE   LOVER'S   MELANCHOLY*.' 


ACT  JV.  8CBNB  HI. 


Palador,  Prince  of  Cyprus,  having  fallen  Into  melancholy 
from  tho  disappointment  of  losing  Eroclea,  to  whom 
he  was  attached,  a  ma^que  is  prepared  to  divert  his 
thoughts,  at  the  reproHentation  of  which  he  sees  a  youth, 
pasoing  by  the  name  of  Parthenophill,  whose  resemblance 
to  his  mistress  strikes  him. 

ScK.vK— ^  Room  at  the  Palace, 

P«**on*— Palador,  Prince  o/Ci/pnis  ,-  Arkti's,  his  tutor; 
SopHRONos,  uncle  to  Eroclka  ;  Prlias,  a  courtier,- 
Mbnaphon.  fon  of  ^^opHRONOs ;  A.MKTHUs,  cousin  to  the 
Prince  .-  KHmAa,  servant  to  Eroclea. 

Enter  Aretus  and  SopnaoNos. 

Are,  The  prince  is  tlioroughly  moved. 

Soph.  I  never  saw  him 

So  much  distemper'd. 

Are,  What  should  this  young  man  be, 

Or  whither  can  he  be  conveyed  I 

Soph,  'Tia  to  me 

A  mystery  ;  1  understand  it  not. 

Are.  Nor  I. 

Enter  Palador,  Ambtuus  and  Peuas. 

Pal.  You  have  consented  all  to  work  upon 
The  softness  of  my  nature  ;  but  take  heed : 


Though  I  can  sleep  in  silence,  and  look  on 
The  mockery  you  make  of  my  dull  patience  ; 
Yet  you  shall  know,  the  best  of  ye,  that  in  me 
There  is  a  masculine,  a  stirring  spirit, 
Which  [once]   provoked,  shall,  like  a  bearded 

comet, 
Set  ye  at  gaze,  and  threaten  horror. 

Pel.  Good  sir. 

Pal.  Good  sir  !  'tis  not  your  active  wit  or  bm- 
guage, 

*  I  have  declined  obtruding  on  the  reader  some  punfes 
in  Ford's  plays  which  potfSMs  a  superior  power  to  the  pi** 
sent  scene,  because  they  have  been  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Lamb  in  his  Dramatic  Specimens.  Even  if  this  had  not 
been  the  case,  I  sliould  have  felt  reluctant  to  giveaplaee 
to  one  dreadfully  beautiful  specimen  of  hb  affecting  powcn, 
in  the  tragedy  of  the  Brother  and  Sister.  Better  that  poetvy 
should  cease,  than  have  to  do  with  such  subjects.  The 
Lo  ver'sMelancholylias  much  of  thegraoe  and  sweetness  that 
distinguishes  the  genius  of  Ford.  ["  Mr.  Campbell  q>ealcB 
favourably  of  the  poetic  portion  of  this  play ;  he  tfalnktaiid 
1  fully  agree  with  him,  that  it  has  much  of  the  grace  and 
sweetness  which  distinguish  the  genius  of  Ford.  It  has 
also  somewhat  more  of  the  sprightlinew  in  the  lanfnafe 
of  the  secondary  characters,  than  ia  commonly  found  In  hte 
plays. '*—GirfORO.] 
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Nor  your  grmTO  politic  wisdonu,  lordB^  shall  dare 
To  check-mate  and  control  my  just  demands. 

Enter  Mbn  aprow. 
Where  is  the  youth,  your  friend!  Is  he  found  yet! 

Men,  Not  to  be  heard  of. 

Pal.  Fly  then  to  the  desert, 

Where  thou  didst  first  encounter  this  fantastic, 
This  airy  apparition  :  come  no  more 
In  sight !  Get  ye  all  from  me  !  He  that  stays 
Is  not  my  friend. 

Amet.  Tis  strange. 

Are.  and  Soph.  We  must  obey. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Palaoor. 

Pai.  Some  angry  power  cheats,  with  rare  delu- 
sions. 
My  credulous  sense  :  the  very  soul  of  reason 

I  Is  troubled  in  me. — The  physician 
Presented  a  strange  mask,  the  view  of  it 
Puszied  my  understanding  :  but  the  boy 

EnUr  Rhbtias. 
Rlietias,  thou  art  acquainted  with  my  griefSs  ; 
I  Partheoophill  is  lost,  and  I  would  see  him  : 
'  For  he  is  like  to  something  I  remember 
A  great  while  since,  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

J?Atf.  I  have  been  diligent,  sir,  to  pr}*  into  every 
comar  lor  discovery,  but  cannot  meet  with  him. 
There  is  some  trick,  1  am  confident. 

Pal.  There  is,  there  is  some  practice,  slight,  or 

plot. 
Bhe.  I  have  apprehended  a  fair  wench,  in  an 
odd  private  lodging  in  the  city,  as  like  the  youth  in 
fiaoe  as  can  by  possibility  be  discerned. 
Pal.  How,  Rhetias ! 

Bhe.  If  it  be  not  Parthenophill  in  long  coats, 
'tis  a  spirit  in  his  likeness  ;  answer  I  can  get  none 
from  her  :  you  shall  see  her. 

Pal.  The  young  man  in  disguise,  upon  my  life. 
To  steal  out  of  the  Und. 

Rhe.  1*11  send  him  to  you. 

lExit  Rhbtias. 

Enter  btkind  Esoclba  (Parthknophill)  in  female 
attire. 

Pal.  Do,  do,  my  Rhetias.     As  there  is  by  nature, 
In  everything  created,  contrariety  : 
So  likewise  is  there  unity  and  league 
Between  them  in  their  kind;  but  man, the  abstract 
Of  an  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heaven  hath  modelled,  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  sev'ral  qualities  ;  the  music 
Of  man's  hir  composition  best  accords 
When  'tis  in  concert,  not  in  single  strains. 
My  heart  has  been  untuned  these  many  months. 
Wanting  her  presence,  in  whose  equal  love 
True  harmony  consisted  ;  living  here, 
We  are  heav'n's  bounty  all,  but  fortune's  exercise. 

Ero.  Minutes  are  number'd  by  the  fall  of  sands. 
As  bj  an  hour-glass  ;  the  span  of  time 
DoUi  waste  us  to  our  graves,  and  we  look  on  it 
Ab  age  of  pleasures,  revell'd  out,  comes  home 


At  last,  and  ends  in  sorrow  :  but  the  life, 
Weary  of  riot,  numbers  every  sand, 
Wailing  in  sighs,  until  the  last  drop  down  ; 
So  to  conclude  calamity  in  rest. 

Pal,  What  echo  yields  a  voice  to  my  complaints! 
Can  I  be  nowhere  private  ! 

Ero.  Let  the  substance 

As  suddenly  be  hurried  from  your  eyes. 
As  the  vain  sound  can  pass  your  ear. 
If  no  impression  of  a  troth  vow'd  yours 
Retain  a  constant  memory.  {Kneels. 

Pal.  Stand  up ! 

Tis  not  the  figure,  stamp 'd  upon  thy  cheeks. 
The  cozenage  of  thy  beauty,  grace,  or  tongue, 
Can  draw  from  me  a  secret,  that  hath  been 
The  only  jewel  of  my  speechless  thoughts. 

Ero.  I  am  so  worn  away  with  fears  and  sorrows^ 
So  wintered  with  the  tempests  of  affliction. 
That  the  bright  sun  of  your  life-quickening  presence 
Hath  scarce  one  beam  of  force  to  warm  again 
That  spring  of  cheerful  comfort,  which  youth  once 
Apparel'd  in  fresh  looks. 

Pal.  Cunning  impostor  ! 

Untruth  hath  made  thee  subtle  in  thy  trade  : 
If  any  neighb'ring  greatness  hath  seduced 
A  free-bom  resolution,  to  attempt 
Some  bolder  act  of  treachery,  by  cutting 
My  weary  da}*s  off;  wherefore,  (cruel  mercy  !) 
Hast  thou  assumed  a  shape,  tlmt  would  make  treason 
A  piety,  guilt  pardonable,  bloodshed 
As  holy  as  the  sacrifice  of  peace  ! 

Ero,  The  incense  of  my  love-desires  is  flamed 
Upon  an  altar  of  more  constant  proof. 
Sir,  O  sir  !  turn  me  back  into  the  world, 
Command  me  to  forget  my  name,  my  birth, 
My  father's  sadness,  and  my  death  alive. 
If  all  remembrance  of  my  faith  hath  found 
A  burial,  without  pity,  in  your  scorn. 

Pal.  My  scorn,  disdainful  boy,  shall  soon  unweave 
The  web  thy  art  hath  twisted.   Cast  thy  shape  off; 
Disrobe  the  mantle  of  a  feigned  sex. 
And  so  I  may  be  gentle  :  as  thou  art, 
There's  witchcraft  in  thy  language,  in  thy  face. 
In  thy  demeanours.  Turn!  turn  from  me,  pr'ythee: 
For  my  belief  is  arm*d  else.     Yet,  fair  subtilty. 
Before  we  part  (for  part  we  must),  be  true  ; 
Tell  me  thy  country. 

Ero.  Cyprus. 

Pal.  Ha  !  thy  father ! 

Ero.  Meleander. 

Pal.  Hast  a  name  ? 

Ero.  A  name  of  misery ; 

Th'  unfortunate  Eroclea. 

Fal.  There  is  danger 

In  this  seducing  counterfeit.     Great  Goodness  I 
Hath  honesty  and  virtue  left  the  time  ! 
Are  we  become  so  impious,  that  to  tread 
The  path  of  impudence,  is  law  and  justice ! 
Thou  vizard  of  a  beauty  ever  sacred. 
Give  me  thy  name  ! 

Ero.  Whilst  1  was  lost  to  memoiy, 

Parthenophill  did  shroud  my  shame  in  changjB 
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Of  suudry  rare  misfortunes  :  but,  8ince  uow 

I  am,  before  I  die,  returned  to  claim 

A  convoy  to  my  grave,  I  must  not  blush 

To  let  prince  Palador,  if  I  offend, 

Know,  when  he  dooms  me,  that  he  dooms  EIroclea. 

I  am  that  woful  maid. 

Pai.  Join  not  too  fast 

Thy  penance  with  tlie  story  of  ray  sufferings  :— 
So  dwelt  simplicity  with  virgin  truth  ; 
So  martyrdom  and  holiness  are  twins. 
As  innocence  and  sweetness  on  thy  tongue  ; 
But,  let  me  by  degrees  collect  my  senses  ; 
I  may  abuse  my  trust.     Tell  me,  what  air 
Hast  thou  perfumed,  since  tyranuy  first  raviali*d 
The  contract  of  our  hearts. 

Ero,  Dear  sir,  in  Athens 

Have  I  been  buried. 

Pal,  Buried  I     Right,  as  I 


In  Cyprus. — Come  I  to  trial,  if  thoa 
Eroclea ;  in  my  bosom  1  can  find  the^. 

Ero.  As  I,  prince  Palador,  in  mine  :  this  gift 
iSkethotnkimaUtkL 
His  bounty  bless'd  me  with,  the  onlj  physe 
My  soUtary  cares  have  hourly  took 
To  keep  me  from  despair. 

Pal,  We  are  but  fook 

To  trifle  in  disputes,  or  rainly  struggle 
With  that  eternal  mercy  which  protects  as. 
Come  home,  home  to  my  heart,  thou  banisb'd  pcMt! 
My  ecstacy  of  joys  would  speak  in  panwon. 
But  tlmt  I  would  not  lose  that  part  of  rnaOy 
Which  is  reserved  to  entertain  content. 
Eroclea,  I  am  tliine  :  0,  let  mc  seize  thee 
As  my  inheritance.     Hymen  shall  now 
Set  all  his  torches  burning,  to  give  light 
Throughout  this  Und,  newHsettled  in  thy  wekooM.  { 


WILLIAM     ROWLEY. 

[Bora,  15-^    Died.  1640?] 


Op  William  Rowley  nothing  more  is  known 
than  that  he  was  a  player  by  profession,  and  for 
several  years  at  the  head  of  tlie  Prince's  *  com- 
pany of  comedians.  Though  his  name  is  found 
in  one  instance  affixed  to  a  piece  conjointly  with 
Shakspeare's,  he  is  generally  classed  only  in  the 
third  rank  of  our  dnimatiHts.  His  Muse  is  evi- 
dently a  ]>Iebeian  nyuiph,  and  had  not  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Hchool  of  the  Graces.  His  most 
tolerable  production  is  the  "  New  Wonder,  or 


a  Woman  never  vext."  Its  drafts  of  dtnen  fife 
and  manners  have  an  air  of  reality  and  hooMt 
truth — the  situations  and  characters  are  foreibk, 
and  the  sentiments  earnest  and  unaffected.  The 
author  seems  to  move  in  the  sphere  of  life  vhieh 
he  imitates,  with  no  false  fears  about  its  dignity, 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  bis  broken  mer- 
chant hanging  out  the  bag  for  charity  among  the 
debtoi*s  of  a  prison-house. 


SCENE  FROM   THE  COMEDY  OF  "A  NEW  WONDER,  OR  A  WOMAN  NEVER  VEXT." 


Persons —  The  Widow  and  DucTufi. 

Doct.  Yor  sent  for  nie,  ^gentlewoman  ! 

Wid.  Sir,  I  did  ;  and  to  this  end  : 
I  have  scruples  in  my  conscience  ; 
Some  doubtful  problems  which  I  cannot  answer 
Nor  reconcile  ;  I'd  have  you  make  them  plain. 

Doct.  This  is  my  duty  :  pray  speak  your  mind. 

IVid.  And  as  I  8|>cak,  I  niu.st  n-nieniher  heaven. 
That  gave  tliusc  blos8in;:s  which  1  nmst  relate  : 
Sir,  you  now  hehuld  a  wondrous  woman  ; 
You  only  wonder  at  the  epithet  ; 
I  can  aj)pprove  it  good  :  guess  at  mine  age.  j 

Doct.  At  the  half-way  'twixt  thirty  and  forty.      ' 

IVid.  'Twas  not  much  amiss  ;  yet  nearest  to  the  ' 
How  think  you  then,  is  not  this  a  wonder  ?         [last. 
That  a  woman  lives  full  8t»ven-and -thirty  yeai*s 
Maid  to  a  wife,  and  wife  unto  a  widow. 
Now  widow'd,  and  mine  own,  yet  all  this  while 
From  the  extremest  verge  of  my  remembrance, 

[♦  Princ-e  Charlcn,  afterwards  Chark"**  I,  Tlie  play  in 
whidi  \xir*  name  is  printed  conjointly  with  bbakbpearc'ti  ib 
vaXU^  The  Birth  v/ Merlin '\  I 


Even  from  my  weaning  hour  unto  this  minute, 

Did  never  tastt»  what  was  calamity  ! 

I  know  not  yet  what  grief  is,  yet  liave  sought 

An  hundred  ways  for  its  acquaintance  :  with  mc 

Prosperity  hath  kept  so  close  a  watch. 

That  even  those  things  tliat  I  have  meant  a  cross, 

Have  that  way  turn'd  a  blessing.  Is  it  not  strange  \ 

Doct.  Unparallerd  ;  this  gift  is  singular, 
And  to  you  alone  belonging :  you  arc  the  moon. 
For  there's  but  one,  all  women  else  are  stars, 
For  thert^  are  none  of  like  condition. 
Full  oft,  and  many,  have  I  heard  complain 
Of  discontents,  thwarts,  and  adversities. 
But  a  second  to  yourself  I  never  knew  : 
To  groan  und«T  the  sui)erflux  of  blessings, 
To  have  ever  been  alien  unto  sorrow. 
No  trip  of  fate  I  Sure  it  is  wondeiful. 

Wid.  Ay,  sir,  'tis  wonderful :  but  is  it  well  ? 
For  it  is  now  my  chief  affliction. 
I  have  lie:ird  you  say,  that  the  child  of  heaven 
Shall  suffer  many  tribulations  ;  [jects : 

Nay,  kings  and  princes  share  them  with  their  sub- 
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Then  I  that  know  not  any  chastiseDienty 

How  may  I  know  my  part  of  childhood  I 

Dpct.  Tiaagooddoubt;  but  make  it  not  extreme. 

Tis  some  affliction,  that  you  are  afflicted 

For  want  of  affliction  ;  cherish  that : 

Yet  wrest  it  not  to  miBconstmction  ; 

For  all  your  blessings  are  free  gifts  from  heaven  ; 

Healthy  wealth,  and  peace  ;  nor  can  they  turn  to 

But  by  abuse.  Pray  let  me  question  you :  [curses, 

You  lost  a  husband,  was  it  no  grief  to  you  1 

Wid.  It  was  ;  but  very  small :  no  sooner  I 
Had  given  it  entertainment  as  a  sorrow, 
But  Btnught  it  tum'd  unto  my  treble  joy  : 
A  comfortable  revelation  prompts  me  then. 
That  husband  (whom  in  life  I  held  so  dear) 
Had  changed  a  frailty  to  unchanging  joys  ; 

,  Metbought  I  saw  him  stellified  in  heaven, 

I  And  singing  hallelujahs  'mongst  a  quire 

I  Of  white^saiuted  souls  :  then  again  it  spake, 
And  said  ;  it  was  a  sin  for  me  to  grieve 
At  his  best  good,  that  I  esteemed  best : 
And  thus  this  slender  shadow  of  a  grief 
Vanish'd  again.  [from 

Dod.  All  ihia  was  happy  ;  nor  can  you  wrest  it 
A  heavenly  blessing :  do  not  appoint  the  rod  ; 
Leave  still  the  stroke  unto  the  magistrate : 
The  time  in  not  past,  but  you  may  feel  enough. 

WuL  One  taste  more  I  had,  although  but  little. 
Yet  I  would  aggravate  to  make  the  most  on't  ; 
Thus  'twas :  the  other  day  it  was  my  hap, 

I  In  GTOflBing  of  the  Thames, 

j  To  drop  that  wedlock  ring  from  off  my  finger, 

;  That  once  conjoined  me  and  my  dead  husband; 
It  sunk;  I  prized  it  dear;  the  dearer,  'cause  it  kept 

,  Still  in  mine  eye  the  memory  of  my  loss ; 

'  Yet  I  grieved  the  loss ;  and  did  joy  withal, 
That  I  had  found  a  grief  :  and  this  is  all 
Tbe  sorrow  I  can  boast  of. 

I      Doei.  This  is  but  small. 

I      fFid.  Nay,  sure  I  am  of  this  opinion, 
Tbit  had  I  suffered  a  draught  to  be  made  for  it, 
The  bottom  would  have  sent  it  up  again, 

'  I  am  so  wondrously  fortunate. 
Doct,  You  would  not  suffer  it  ? 


I 


t   STEPHEN.   A    RECLAIMED    GAMESTER.   NEWLY 
;     MARRIED  TO  TUB  OVEK-FORTLNATK  WIDOW. 

I       PcrroTU — SrxPHKjr,  Robkkt  his  nephew^  and  Widow. 

j  Enter  Stcphcn  with  bills  and  bonds. 

j       Wife.  How  now,  sweetheart?  wlmt  hast  thou 

there  ? 
I|     Steph,  1  find  much  debts  belonging  to  you,  sweet ; 
I  And  my  care  must  be  now  to  fetch  them  in. 
|l      Wife.  Ha  !  ha  !  prithee  do  not  mistake  thyself, 
':  Nor  my  true  purpose  ;  I  did  not  wed  to  thrall, 
I  Or  bind  thy  large  expense,  but  rather  to  add 
i  A  plenty  to  that  liberty  ;  I  thought  by  this, 
Thou  wouldst  have  stuffed  tliy  pockets  full  of  gold, 
And  thrown  it  at  a  hazard ;  made  ducks  and  drakes, 


And  baited  fishes  with  thy  silver  flies ; 

Lost,  and  fetch'd  more :  why,  this  had  been  my  joy. 

Perhaps  at  length  thou  wouldst  have  wasted  my 

store  ; 
Why,  this  had  been  a  blessing  too  good  for  me. 

Steph,  Content  thee,  sweet,  those  days  are  gone, 
Ay,  even  from  my  memory  ; 
I  have  forgot  that  e*er  I  had  such  follies. 
And  ril  not  call  'em  back  :  my  cares  are  bent 
To  keep  your  state,  and  give  you  all  content. 
Roger,  go,  call  your  fellow-servants  up  to  me, 
And  to  my  chamber  bring  all  books  of  debt ; 
I  will  o'erlook,  and  cast  up  all  accounts. 
That  I  may  know  the  weight  of  all  my  cares. 
And  once  a  year  give  up  my  stewardship. 
•  •  •  • 

Enter  Robert. 

Steph.  Oh,  nephew,  are  you  come!  the  welcomest 
wish 
That  my  heart  has  ;  this  is  my  kinsman,  sweet 

Wife.  Let  him  be  largely  texted  in  your  love, 
That  all  the  city  may  read  it  fairly  : 
You  cannot  remember  me,  and  him  forget ; 
We  were  alike  to  you  in  poverty.  [love, 

Steph.  I  should  have  begg'd  that  bounty  of  your 
Though  you  had  scanted  me  to  ht^ve  given't  him  ; 
For  we  are  one,  I  an  uncle  nephew. 
He  a  nephew  uncle.     But,  my  sweet  self. 
My  slow  request  you  have  anticipated 
With  proffer'd  kindness  ;  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 
But  how,  kind  cousin,  does  your  father  use  you  ! 
Is  your  name  found  again  within  his  books  f 
Can  he  read  son  there  ? 

Rob.  'Tis  now  blotted  quite  : 
For  by  the  violent  instigation 
Of  my  cruel  step-mother,  his  vows  and  oaths 
Are  stamp'd  against  me,  ne'er  to  acknowledge  me. 
Never  to  call,  or  bless  me  as  a  child  ; 
But  in  his  brow,  his  bounty  and  behaviour 
I  read  it  all  most  plainly.  [at  home, 

Sleph.  Cousin,  grieve  not  at  it ;  that  father  lost 
You  shall  find  here  ;  and  with  the  loss  of  his  inhe- 
You  meet  another  amply  proffer'd  you  ;  [ritance. 
Be  my  adopted  son,  no  more  my  kinsman  : 
(To  his  Wife.)  So  that  this  borrow'd  bounty  do 
From  your  consent.  [not  stray 

Wife.  Call  it  not  borrow'd,  sii*;  'tis  all  your  own ; 
Here  'fore  this  reverend  man  I  make  it  known. 
Thou  art  our  child  as  free  by  adoption. 
As  derived  from  us  by  conception, 
Birth,  and  propinquity;  inheritor 
To  our  full  substance. 

Rob.  You  were  born  to  bless  us  both  ; 
My  knee  shall  practise  a  son's  duty 
p]ven  beneath  a  son's  ;  giving  you  all 
The  comely  dues  of  parents  ;  yet  not 
Forgetting  my  duty  to  my  father  : 
Where'er  I  meet  him  he  shall  have  my  knee, 
Althou'^h  his  blessing  ne'er  return  to  me.      [thee 

Steph.  Come  then,  my  dearest  son,  I'll  now  give 
A  taste  of  my  love  to  thee  :  be  thou  my  deputy. 
The  factor  and  disposer  of  my  business  ; 
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Keep  my  accounts,  and  order  my  affairs  ; 
They  must  be  all  your  own  :  for  you,  dear  sweet. 
Be  merry,  take  your  pleasure  at  home,  abroad  ; 
Visit  your  neighbours  ;  aught  that  may  seem  good 
To  your  own  will ;  down  to  tlie  country  ride  ; 
For  cares  and  troubles  lay  them  all  aside. 
And  I  will  take  them  up  ;  it's  fit  that  weight 
Should  now  lie  all  on  me :  take  thou  the  height 
Of  quiet  and  content,  let  nothing  grieve  thee  ; 
I  brought  thee  nothing  else,  and  that  I'll  give  thee. 
lExit  Btxpbcn  and  Robbat. 


JfVi/e,  Will  the  tide  never  tuml  i 
Thus  burden'd  with  unhi^ypy  happineM  I 
Did  I  from  riot  take  him,  to  waste  my  goodn^ 
And  he  strives  to  augment  it  I  I  did  mittikff  fad 

Doct.  Spoil  not  a  good  text  with  a  fiJae  eomme 
All  these  are  blessings,  and  from  heaven  sent ; 
It  is  your  husband's  good,  he's  now  t 
To  a  better  shade,  the  prodigal's  retaini*d. 
Come,  come,  know  joy,  make  not  i 
You  'pUin  of  that  whidi  thoqwuid  i 
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[Born;  isei.    Di«d,  IMO.] 


The  father  of  this  dramatic  poet  was  attached 
to  the  family  of  Henry,  the  second  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  died  in  the  service  of  that  honourable 
house.  The  name  of  a  servant  carried  with  it 
no  sense  of  degradation  in  those  times,  when  the 
great  lords  and  officers  of  the  court  numbered 
inferior  nobles  among  their  followers.  On  one 
occasion  the  p<Jct's  father  was  the  bearer  of  letters 
from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  Queen  Elizabeth; 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  justly  observed  to 
indicate  that  he  could  be  no  mean  person,  consi- 
dering the  punctilious  respect  which  Elizabeth 
exacted  from  her  courtiers. 

Massinger  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  or  probably 
at  Wilton,  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  whose  family  he  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  educated.  That  nobleman 
died  in  the  poet's  sixteenth  year,  who  thus  unfor- 
tunately lost  whatever  chance  he  ever  had  of  his 
protecting  kindness.  His  father  continued  indeed 
in  the  8<.»rviee  of  the  succeeding  earl  ♦,  who  was 
an  accomplished  man,  a  votary  of  the  muses, 
and  one  of  the  brightest  Ornaments  of  the  court 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  ;  but  he  withheld  his 
patronage  from  a  man  of  genius,  who  had  claims 
to  it,  and  would  have  done  it  honour,  for  reasons 
that  have  not  been  distinctly  explained  in  the 
scanty  and  sorro^-ful  history  of  the  poet.  Mr. 
Gifford,  dissatisfied  with  former  reasons  alleged 
for  this  neglect,  and  convinced  from  the  perusal 
of  his  writings  that  Massinger  was  a  catholic, 
conjectures  that  it  may  be  attributed  to  his 
having  offended  the  earl  by  having  apostatised 
w^hilc  at  the  university  to  that  obnoxious  faith. 
He  was  entered  as  a  commoner  of  St.  Alban's 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  where  he 
continued  only  four  years.  Wood  and  Davies 
conclude  tliat  he  missed  a  degree,  and  was  sud- 
denly withdrawn  from  the  university,  in  conse- 
quence of  Pembroke's  disapprobation  of  his 
attachment  to  poetr}'  and  romances,  instead  of 
logic  and  philosophy.     Mr.  Gifford  prefers  the 

*  Williaxn,  the  third  Earl  of  Pembroke. 


authority  of  Langbame,  that  he  wis  not  sup- 
ported at  all  at  Oxford  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
but  by  his  own  father,  and  ooncludes  that  he  was 
withdrawn  from  it  solely  by  the  calsmitoiis  event 
of  Ins  death.  Whatever  was  the  canse^  lie  left 
the  university  abruptly,  and  ooming  to  LondflM, 
without  friends,  or  fortune,  or  profension^  wm^ 
as  he  informs  us  himself,  driven  by  his  meteemt- 
ties  to  the  stage  for  support. 

From  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  LondoB  m 
1606  till  the  year  1622,  when  his  Yirpn  Ifar^ 
appeared  in  print,  it  is  sufficiently  singular  that 
we  should  have  no  notice  of  Maasingery  except 
in  one  melancholy  relic  that  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Malone  in  Dulwich  college,  namely,  a  letter 
subscribed  by  him  and  two  other  dramatic  poets  f  , 
in  which  they  solicit  the  advance  of  five  pounds 
from  the  theatrical  manager,  to  save  them  from 
the  horrors  of  a  gaol.  The  distressful  doeo- 
ment  accidentally  discovers  the  fact  of  Mas- 
singer having  assisted  Fletcher  in  one  of  his 
dramas,  and  thus  entitles  Sir  Aston  Cokayne's 
assertion  to  belief,  that  he  assisted  him  in  more 
than  one.  Though  Massinger  therefore  did  not 
appear  in  print  during  the  long  period  already 
mentioned,  his  time  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  partly  employed  in  those  confederate  under- 
takings which  were  so  common  during  the  early 
vigour  of  our  stage ;  and  there  is  the  strongest 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  was  also  engaged 
in  plays  of  his  own  composition,  which  have  been 
lost  to  the  world  among  those  literary  treasons 
that  perished  by  the  neglect  of  Warborton,  the 
Somerset  herald,  and  the  unconscious  sacrilege 
of  his  cook.  Of  Massinger^s  fame  for  rapidity 
in  composition  Langbaine  has  preserved  a  testi- 
mony in  the  lines  of  a  contemporary  poet :  after 
the  date  of  his  first  printed  performance  those  of 
his  subsequent  works  come  in  thick  succession, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  period  pre- 
ceding it  was  equally  prolific. 

Of  his  private  life  literally  nothing  can  be  said 

t  Nathaniel  Field  and  Robert  Daboma 
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nown,  except  that  his  dedicationa  bespeak 
nt  distress  and  dependence,  while  the 
nendatory  poems  prefixed  to  his  plays 
I  him  with  attributes  of  virtae,  which  are 

lavished  with  flattery  or  falsehood  on 
irho  are  poor.  In  one  of  his  dedications 
nowledgee  the  bounty  of  Philip,  Earl  of 
3mery,  the  brother  to  that  Earl  of  Pern, 
vbo  so  unaccountably  neglected  him  ;  but 
as  Massinger's  acknowledgments  are, 
istance  appears  to  have  been  but  transi- 
On  the  1 7th  of  March,  1640,  having  gone 

in  apparent  health  the  preceding  night, 
(  found  dead  in  the  morning,  in  his  own 
in  the  Bank-side.  He  was  buried  in  the 
-yard  of  St  Saviour's,  and  his  fellow- 
sns  attended  him  to  the  grave  ;  but  it 
It  appear  from  the  strictest  search  that  a 


stone  or  inscription  of  any  kind  marked  the  place 
where  his  dust  was  deposited ;  even  the  memorial 
of  his  mortality  is  given  with  a  pathetic  brevity, 
which  accords  but  too  well  with  the  obscure  and 
humble  circumstances  of  his  life — ^  March  20, 
1639-40,  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger  * ;" 
and  of  all  his  admiren  only  Sir  Aston  Ck>kayne 
dedicated  a  line  to  his  memory.  Even  posterity 
did  him  long  injustice :  Rowe,  who  had  discovered 
his  merits  in  the  depth  of  their  neglect,  forbore 
to  be  his  editor,  in  the  hopes  of  conceiding  his 
plagiarism  from  ihe  Fatal  Dowry  f;  and  he 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  oblivion,  when  Dodsley's 
reprint  of  our  old  plays  brought  him  £untly  into 
that  light  of  reputation,  which  has  been  made 
perfectly  distinct  by  Mr.  Gifford's  edition  of  his 
works. 


FROM  "THE   DUKE   OF   MILAN,"    A   TRAGEDY. 


like  of  Milan,  in  his  passionate  attachment  to 
i  Marodia,  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  her  sur- 
lim,  and  being  called  out  to  war,  leaves  an  order 
iTourite  Francisco,  that  in  the  event  of  his  fall- 
be  contest  he  should  put  the  duchess  to  death, 
a's  discovery  of  this  frantic  order  brings  on  the 
'and  deaths  that  form  the  catastrophe  of  the 


lRCEUA  TE91PTED  BY  FRANCISCO. 

Let  them  first  know  themselves,  and  how 

you  are 
erved  and  honoured  ;  which,  when  they 

confess, 

f  again  receive  them  to  your  favour : 
a  it  will  show  nobly. 
With  my  thanks 
e  shall  pay  you  his,  if  he  return 
us  with  his  presence. 

There  is  nothing 

I  be  added  to  your  fair  acceptance  ; 
he  prize,  indeed  ;  all  else  are  blanks, 
lo  value.     As,  in  virtuous  actions, 
ertaker  finds  a  full  reward, 
1  conferred  upon  unthankful  men ; 
»ervice  done  to  so  much  sweetness, 
*  dangerous,  and  subject  to 
nstmction,  in  your  favour  finds 
,  and  glorious  end. 

From  you,  I  take  this 
duty  ;  but,  in  any  other, 

appear  gross  flattery. 

Flattery,  madam ! 
so  rare  and  excellent  In  all  things, 
ed  so  high  upon  a  rock  of  goodness, 
'ice  cannot  reach  you ;  who  but  looks  on 
pie,  built  by  nature  to  perfection, 
t  bow  to  it ;  and  out  of  that  zeal, 

learn  to  adore  it,  but  to  love  it ! 

Whither  will  this  fellow  I 


Fran.  Pardon,  therefore,  madam. 
If  an  excess  in  me  of  humble  duty 
Teach  me  to  hope,  and  though  it  be  not  in 
The  power  of  man  to  merit  such  a  blessing. 
My  piety,  for  it  is  more  than  love, 
May  find  reward. 

Marc.  You  have  it  in  my  thanks  ; 
And,  on  my  hand,  I  am  pleased  that  you  shall  take 
A  full  possession  of  it :  but,  take  heed 
That  you  fix  here,  and  feed  no  hope  beyond  it ; 
If  you  do,  it  will  prove  fatal 

Fran,  Be  it  death. 
And  death  with  torments  tyrants  ne'er  found  out. 
Yet  I  must  say,  I  love  you. 

Marc.  As  a  subject ; 
And  *twill  become  you. 

Fran.  Farewell  circumstance  ! 
And  since  you  are  not  pleased  to  understand  me, 
But  by  a  plain  and  usual  form  of  speech  ; 
All  superstitious  reverence  laid  by, 
I  love  you  as  a  man,  and,  as  a  man, 
I  would  enjoy  you.  Why  do  you  start,  and  fly  met 
I  am  no  monster,  and  you  but  a  woman, 
A  woman  made  to  yield,  and  by  example 
Told  it  is  lawful :  favours  of  this  nature. 
Are,  in  our  age,  no  miracles  in  the  greatest ; 
And,  therefore,  lady 

Marc.  Keep  off.     0  you  Powers  ! 

Libidinous  beast  I  and,  add  to  that,  unthankful ! 
A  crime  which  creatures  wanting  reason  fly  from; 
Are  all  the  princely  bounties,  favours,  honours. 
Which,  with  some  prejudice  to  his  own  wisdom, 
Thy  lord  and  raiser  hath  conferred  upon  thee. 
In  three  days'  absence  buried!  Hath  he  made  thee, 
A  thing  obscure,  almost  without  a  name, 

I*  The  real  entry  is,  "163a  March  18.  Philip  Moitingtr^ 
itrangtr*' — that  is,  a  non-parishioner ;  but  it  has  hitherto 
been  quoted  as  Mr.  Campbell  has  quoted  it] 
t  In  The  Fair  Penitent 
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The  eDvy  of  great  fortunes  1   Have  I  graced  thee, 
Beyood  thy  rank,  and  entertain'd  thee,  as 
A  friend,  and  not  a  servant !  and  is  this, 
This  impudent  attempt  to  taint  mine  honour, 
The  fair  return  of  both  our  ventured  favours  ! 

Fran.  Hear  my  excuse. 

Marc.  The  devil  may  plead  mercy. 
And  witli  as  much  assurance,  as  thou  yield  one. 
Bums  lust  so  hot  in  thee  I  or  is  thy  pride 
Grown  up  to  such  a  height,  that,  but  a  princess. 
No  woman  can  content  thee  ;  and,  add  to  it, 
His  wife  and  princess,  to  whom  thou  art  tied 
In  all  the  bonds  of  duty? — Read  my  life. 
And  find  one  act  of  mine  so  loosely  carried. 
That  could  invite  a  most  self-loving  fool. 
Set  off  with  all  that  fortune  could  throw  on  him. 
To  the  least  hope  to  find  way  to  my  favour  ; 
And,  what's  the  worst  mine  enemies  could  Mrish  me, 
I'll  be  tliy  strumpet. 

Fran,  'Tis  acknowledged,  madam. 
That  your  whole  course  of  life  hath  been  a  pattern 
For  chaste  and  virtuous  women.    In  your  beauty. 
Which  I  first  saw,  and  loved,  as  a  fair  crystal, 
I  read  your  heavenly  mind,  clear  and  untainted  ; 
And  while  the  duke  did  prize  you  to  your  value, 
Ck>uld  it  have  been  in  man  to  pay  that  duty, 
I  well  might  envy  him,  but  durst  not  hope 
To  stop  you  in  your  full  career  of  goodness : 
But  now  I  find  that  he's  faXVn  from  his  fortune. 
And,  howsoever  he  would  appear  doting, 
Grown  cold  in  his  affection  ;  I  presume. 
From  his  most  barbarous  neglect  of  you. 
To  offer  my  true  service.     Nor  stand  I  bound. 
To  look  back  on  the  courtesies  of  him, 
Tliat,  of  all  living  men,  is  most  unthankful. 

Marc,  Unheard-of  impudence ! 

Fran.  You'll  say  1  am  modest. 
When  I  have  told  the  story.     Can  he  tax  me. 
That  liave  received  some  worldly  trifles  from  him, 
For  being  ungrateful  ;  when  he,  that  first  tasted. 
And  hath  so  long  enjoy'd,  your  sweet  embraces, 
In  which  all  blessings  that  our  frail  condition 
Is  capable  of,  are  wholly  comprehended, 
As  eloy'd  with  happiness,  contenms  the  giver 
Of  his  felicity  !  and,  as  he  reach'd  not 
The  masterpiece  of  mischief  which  he  aims  at. 
Unless  he  pay  those  favours  he  stands  bound  to, 
With  fell  and  deadly  hate! — You  think  he  loves  you 
With  unexampled  fervour  ;  nay,  dotes  on  you. 
As  there  were  something  in  you  more  than  woman: 
When,  on  my  knowledge,  he  long  since  hath  \i'i8h'd 
You  were  among  the  dead  ; — and  I,  you  scorn  so, 
Perhaps,  am  your  preserver. 

Marc.  Bless  me,  good  angels, 
Or  I  am  blasted !     Lies  so  false  and  wicked. 
And  fashion'd  to  so  damnable  a  i)urpose. 
Cannot  be  p|)oken  by  a  human  tongue. 
My  husband  hate  me  !  give  thyself  the  lie. 
False  and  accursed  !     Thy  soul,  if  thou  ha.st  any. 
Can  witness,  never  lady  stood  so  bound 
To  the  unfeign'd  affection  of  her  lonl. 
As  I  do  to  my  Sforza.     If  thou  wouldst  work 


Upon  my  weak  credulity,  tell  me,  imtber. 
That  the  earth  moves;  the  sun  and  stan  stmdiliD; ! 
The  ocean  keeps  nor  floods  nor  ebbs;  or  that 
There's  peace  between  the  lion  and  the  lamb ; 
Or  that  the  ravenoos  eagle  and  the  dove 
Keep  in  one  aerie,  and  bring  up  their  young; 
Or  anything  that  a  averse  to  nature : 
And  I  will  sooner  credit  it,  Uum  that 
My  lord  can  think  of  me,  but  as  a  jewel. 
He  loves  more  than  himself,  and  all  the  world. 

Fran.  O  innocence  abused !  simplidtj  ooiai'd! 
It  were  a  sin,  for  which  we  have  no  name^ 
To  keep  you  longer  in  this  wilful  error. 
Read  his  affection  here  ; — {Gives  her  a  feftr,] 

—and  then  observe 
How  dear  he  holds  you !    Tis  his  diaraeter. 
Which  cunning  yet  could  never  counterfeit 

Marc.  'Tis  his  hand,  I'm  resolved  of  it.   Ill  tiy 
What  the  inscription  is. 

Fran.  Pray  you,  do  so. 

Marc,  (reads.)  You  know  mypUtuure^  aad  Ae 
hour  of  Marceiia't  deatky  which  fail  not  to  tata^^ 
a»  you  vUl  anstter  the  contrary,  not  fttth  fomr  ieaS  i 
alone,  but  with  the  ruin  of  your  wholt  family,  Awi 
thit,  written  with  mine  oum  hand,  and  m^nei  wA 
my  pnry  signet,  shall  be  your  tuJMeui  warmL 

LoDovico  Sraxi. 
I  do  obey  it ;  every  word's  a  poniard. 
And  reaches  to  my  heart.  iSietmm 

Fran.  What  have  I  done  ! 
Madam  I  for  heaven's  sake,  madam  I — O  my  fiite!  J 
I'll  bend  her  body  :  this  is,  yet,  some  pleaBue :     i 
I'll  kiss  her  into  a  new  hfe.    Dear  lady  I — 
She  stirs.   For  the  duke's  sake,  for  Sfona*s  ake— 

Marc.  Sforza's!  stand  off;  though  dead,  I  win 
And  even  my  ashes  shall  abhor  the  toudi  [be  his^ 
Of  any  other. — O  unkind,  and  cruel  ! 
Loam,  women,  learn  to  trust  in  one  another; 
There  is  no  faith  in  man  :  Sforza  is  fidse, 
False  to  Marcelia  ! 

Fran.  But  I  am  true. 
And  live  to  make  you  Imppy.     All  the  pomp,        ; 
State,  and  observance  you  had,  being  his, 
Compared  to  what  you  shall  enjoy,  when  mine. 
Shall  be  no  more  remember'd.    Lose  his  memoir, 
And  look  with  cheerful  beams  on  your  new  creature; 
And  know,  what  he  hath  plotted  for  your  good,     | 
Fate  cannot  alter.     If  the  emperor 
Take  not  his  life,  at  bus  return  he  dies,  { 

And  by  my  hand  ;  my  wife,  that  is  his  heir. 
Shall  quickly  follow  : — then  we  reign  alone  ! 
For  witli  this  arm  I'll  swim  through  seas  of  blood, 
Or  make  a  bridge,  arch'd  with  the  bones  of  meu, 
But  I  win  grasp  my  aims  in  you,  my  dearest,        I 
Dearest,  and  best  of  women  !  | 

Marc.  Thou  art  a  villain  I  ' 

All  attributes  of  archvillains  made  into  one,  i 

Cannot  express  thee.     I  prefer  the  hate  | 

Of  Sforza,  though  it  mark  me  for  the  grave. 
Before  thy  base  affection.     I  am  yet  | 

Pure  and  unspotted  in  my  true  love  to  him  ; 
Nor  shall  it  be  corrupted,  though  he's  tainted :      I 
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vith  iunoccnce,  because 
:y.     For  tliyself,  thou  art 
ual  with  the  devil  himself, 
tcom. 

then,  art  nothing : 
power,  disdainful  woman  ! 
:rcmble. 

3Ugh  thou  wert  now 
man's  part. — Thou  well  may'st  be 
and  art  only  fit 

ment ;  but  ne*er  hope  to  have 
rom  me.     1  will  never  see  thee, 
3  of  men :  so,  with  my  curses 
conscience  in  this  life, 
I  hereafter,  1  spit  at  thee  ; 
te  to  make  my  peace  with  heaven, 
ly  hangman. 


=:  OP  LEOSTHENES,  A  YOUNG 
OF  6YRACU8E,  AND  CLEOKA, 
ro  THE  PRiETOR  OP  THE  CITY. 

OM   "THB   BONDMAN." 

We  are  alone ; 
i  begin,  or  in  what  language 
ing  word  of  parting  from  you, 
1. 

1  continue  ignorant ; 
ost  cruel  to  myself, 
you. 

nust  be  spoken, 

myslackuess.   You  have  fired  me 
noble  action  to  deserve  you  : 
irk  of  honour  that  took  life 
t  breath,  still  fannM   by  it  and 
i  a  glorious  flame,  or  I  [chcrish'd, 
thy. 

et  bum  here, 

k,  serve  to  guide  true  lovers, 
an  of  luxurious  wishes, 
;ks  of  lust,  into  the  harbour 
!  rising  up  an  example 
J  shall  witness  to  our  glory, 
18  beginning, 
appiness 

juntry,  and  mine  honour, 
) :  besides,  add  to  those, 
iure,  fortified  by  persuasion, 
•eason,  for  the  general  good, 

then  was  witty 
myself  ;  and  mine  eye,  fix'd 
loiiour,  ne'er  descended 
k  ale  of  certuin  dangers, 
ou  were  to  cut  your  passage  to  it. 
at  home,  then, 
must  not  b(;  ; 
ny  own  ends,  and  to  gain 
lyself,  I  rob  you  of 
h,  which  must  fall  upon  you, 
'd  a  handmaid  to  blind  Fortune. 


How  is  my  soul  divided  !  to  confirm  you 

In  the  opinion  of  the  world,  most  worthy 

To  be  beloved,  (with  me  you're  at  the  height. 

And  can  advance  no  further,)  I  must  send  you 

To  court  the  goddess  of  stem  war,  who,  if 

She  see  you  with  my  eyes,  will  ne'er  return  you. 

But  grow  enamour'd  of  you. 

LeosL  Sweet,  take  comfort  ! 
And  what  I  offer  you,  you  must  vouchsafe  me, 
Or  I  am  wretched  :  All  the  dangers  that 
I  can  encounter  in  the  war,  are  trifles  ; 
My  enemies  abroad  to  be  contemn'd  ; 
The  dreadful  foes,  that  have  the  power  to  hurt  me, 
I  leave  at  home  with  you. 

Cleo.  With  me  t 

Leosi.  Nay,  in  you, 
In  every  part  about  you,  they  are  arm'd 
To  fight  against  me. 

Cleo.  Where? 

Leost,  There's  no  perfection 
That  you  are  mistress  of,  but  musters  up 
A  legion  against  me,  and  all  sworn 
To  my  destruction. 

Cieo,  This  is  strange  I 

LeotL  But  true,  sweet ; 
Excess  of  love  can  work  such  miracles  I 
Upon  this  ivory  forehead  are  intrench'd 
Ten  thousand  rivals,  and  these  suns  conomand 
Supplies  from  all  the  world,  on  pain  to  forfeit 
Their  comfortable  beams  ;  these  ruby  lips, 
A  rich  exchequer  to  assure  tlieir  pay  ; 
This  hand,  Sibylla's  golden  bough  to  guard  them 
Through  hell,  and  horror,  to  the  Elysian  springs  ; 
Which  who'll  not  venture  for  t  and,  should  I  natne 
Such  as  the  virtues  of  your  mind  invite. 
Their  numbers  would  be  infinite. 

Cieo.  Can  you  think 
I  may  be  tempted  ! 

Leost.  You  were  never  proved. 
For  me,  I  have  conversed  with  you  no  further 
Than  would  become  a  brother.     I  ne'er  tuned 
Loose  notes  to  your  chaste  ears ;  or  brought  rich 
For  my  artillery,  to  batter  down  [presents 

The  fortress  of  your  honour  ;  nor  endeavour'd 
To  make  your  blood  run  high  at  solemn  feasts 
With  viands  tliat  provoke  ;  the  speeding  philtres : 
I  work'd  no  bawds  to  tempt  you  ;  never  practised 
The  cunning  and  corrupting  arts  they  study. 
That  wander  in  the  wild  maze  of  desire  ; 
Honest  simplicity  and  truth  were  all 
The  agents  I  employ'd  ;  and  when  I  came 
To  see  you,  it  was  with  that  i*everence 
As  I  beheld  the  altars  of  the  gods  : 
And  Love,  that  came  along  with  me,  was  taught 
To  leave  his  arrows  and  his  torch  behind, 
Quench'd  in  my  fear  to  give  offence. 

Cleo.  And  'twas 
That  modesty  that  took  me  and  preserves  me. 
Like  a  fresh  rose,  in  mine  own  natural  sweetness; 
\\  hich,  sullied  with  the  touch  of  impure  heads. 
Loses  both  scent  and  beauty. 

Leost.  But,  Cleora, 
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When  I  am  absent,  as  I  must  go  from  you 

(Such  is  the  cruelty  of  my  Date),  and  leave  you, 

Unguarded,  to  the  violent  assaults 

Of  loose  temptations  ;  when  the  memory 

Of  my  so  many  years  of  love  and  service 

Is  lost  in  other  objects  ;  when  you  are  courted 

By  such  as  keep  a  catalogue  of  their  conquests, 

Won  upon  credulous  virgins ;  when  nor  lather 

Is  here  to  owe  you,  brother  to  advise  you. 

Nor  your  poor  servant  by,  to  keep  sudi  off. 

By  lust  instructed  how  to  undermine. 

And  blow  your  chastity  up;  when  your  weak  senses, 

At  once  assaulted,  shall  conspire  against  you, 

And  play  the  traitors  to  your  soul,  your  virtue ; 

How  can  you  stand!  'Faith,  though  you  fall,  and  I 

The  judge,  before  whom  you  then  stood  accused, 

I  should  acquit  you. 

CUo.  Will  you  then  confirm 
That  love  and  jealousy,  though  of  different  natures. 
Must  of  necessity  be  twins  ;  the  younger 
Created  only  to  defeat  the  elder, 
And  spoil  him  of  his  birthright !  *tis  not  well. 
But  being  to  part,  I  will  not  chide,  I  will  not ; 
Nor  with  one  syllable  or  tear,  express 
How  deeply  I  am  wounded  with  the  arrows 
Of  your  distrust :  but  when  that  you  shall  hear. 
At  your  return,  how  I  have  borne  myself. 
And  what  an  austere  penance  I  take  on  me. 
To  satisfy  your  doubts  ;  when,  like  a  vestal, 
I  show  you,  to  your  shame,  the  fire  still  burning. 
Committed  to  my  diarge  by  true  affection. 
The  people  joining  with  you  in  the  wonder ; 
When  by  the  glorious  splendour  of  my  sufferings, 
The  prying  eyes  of  jealousy  are  struck  blind. 
The  monster  too  that  feeds  on  fears,  e*en  starved 
For  want  of  seeming  matter  to  accuse  me  ; 
Expect,  Leosthcnes,  a  sharp  reproof 
From  my  just  anger. 

Leost.  Wliat  will  you  do  1 

Cleo.  Obey  me. 
Or  from  this  minute  you  are  a  stranger  to  me  ; 
And  do't  without  reply.     All-seeing  sun, 
Thou  witness  of  my  innocence,  thus  I  close 
Mine  eyes  against  thy  comfortable  light, 
Till  the  return  of  this  distrustful  man  ! 
Now  bind  them  sure  ; — nay,  do*t :     [//<  binds  htr 

f!/fs.'\  If,  uncompeird, 
I  loose  this  knot,  until  the  hands  that  nmde  it 
Be  pleased  to  untie  it,  may  consuming  plagues 
Fall  heavy  on  me  !  pray  you  guide  me  to  your  lips. 
This  kiss,  when  you  come  back,  shall  be  a  virgin 
To  bid  you  welcome  ;  nay,  I  have  not  done  yet : 
I  will  continue  dumb,  and,  you  once  gone. 
No  accent  shall    come  from    mc.     Now  to  my 

chamber, 
My  tomb,  if  you  miscarry  :  there  ni  spend 
My  hours  in  silent  mourning,  and  thus  much 
Shall  be  reported  of  me  to  my  glory. 
And  you  confess  it,  whether  I  live  or  die, 
My  chastity  triumphs  o*er  your  jealousy. 


PI8ANDER  DECLARINO  HIS  PASSION  POt 
CLEORA,  IN  THE  INSUKRBCTIOM  OP  THE 
SLAVES  OF  SYRACUSE. 


Enter  Pisaitdcb,  speaking,  at  Uu  dotr,  ft  UU 
InturgeiUi. 
Pisander.  He  that  advances 
A  foot  beyond  this,  comes  upon  my  sword : 
You  have  had  your  ways,  disturb  not  mine. 

Timandra,  Speak  gently. 
Her  fears  may  kill  her  else. 

PUan.  Now  Love  inspire  me  I 
Still  shall  this  canopy  of  envious  ni^ 
Obscure  my  suns  of  comfort  f  and  those 
Of  purest  white  and  red,  whidi  I  take  in  at 
My  greedy  eyes,  denied  my  famish'd  senses  t— 
The  organs  of  your  hearing  yet  are  open  ; 
And  you  infringe  no  vow,  though  you  voocliaife 
To  give  them  warrant  to  convey  nnto 
Your  understanding  parts,  the  story  of 
A  tortured  and  despairing  lover,  whom 
Not  fortune  but  affection  marks  your  slave : 
Shake  not,  best  lady!  for  believe't,  yon  an 
As  far  from  danger  as  I  am  from  force  : 
All  violence  I  shaU  offer,  tends  no  further 
Than  to  relate  my  sufferings,  whidi  I  dare  not 
Presume  to  do,  Ull,  by  some  gncioiis  sign, 
You  show  you  are  pleased  to  hear  me. 

Timand.  If  you  are. 
Hold  forth  your  right  hand. 

[Clsora  holds  forth  her  H§htis»i 

Pisan.  So  His  done  ;  and  I 
With  my  glad  lips  seal  humbly  on  your  foot, 
My  soul's  thanks  for  the  favour  :  I  forbear 
To  tell  you  who^I  am,  what  wealth,  what 
I  made  exchange  of,  to  become  your 
And,  though  I  knew  worthy  Leosthenes 
(For  sure  he  must  be  worthy,  for  whose  lore 
S'ou  have  endured  so  much)  to  be  my  rivil ; 
When  rage  and  jealousy  counselled  me  to  kill  Inii 
Which  then  I  could  have  done  with  much  moreeMi 
Than  now,  in  fear  to  grieve  you,  I  dare  speak  it. 
Love,  seconded  with  duty,  boldly  told  me 
The  man  I  hated,  fair  Cleora  favour'd  : 
And  that  was  his  protection.  LCi*»a** 

Timand.  See,  she  bows 
Her  head  in  sign  of  thankfulness. 

Pisan.  He  removed  by 
The  occasion  of  the  war,  (my  fires  increasiiig 
By  being  clotM^d  and  stopp'd  up,)  frantic  afleetio' 
Prompted  me  to  do  something  in  his  absence, 
That  might  deliver  you  into  my  power, 
Which  you  see  is  effected  ;  and,  even  now. 
When  my  rebelhous  passions  chide  my  dnlnen, 
And  tell  me  how  much  I  abuse  my  fortunes, 
Now  it  is  in  my  power  to  bear  you  hence, 

[Clsoiia  <ftft 
Or  take  my  wishes  here,  (nay,  fear  not,  madam 
True  love  's  a  servant,  brutish  lust  a  tyrant,) 
I  dare  not  touch  those  viands  that  ne'er  taste  w 
But  when  they*re  freely  offer'd :  only  thus  mo 
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[  may  speak  in  my  own  dear  cause, 

;  worthy  your  consideration, 

d  truly,  cannot  say  deserved, 

oust  not  take  the  name  of  merit,) 

r  prize  your  content,  before 

i  that  my  hope  can  fashion  to  me, 

ly  I  entertain  despair, 

ir  sake,  embrace  it :  for  I  know, 

inity  lost,  by  no  endeavour 

I  be  recovered.    To  conclude, 

hat  I  lose  myself  to  save  you  : 

n  I  expect  but  death  and  torture, 

ng  ended  f  and,  what  is  a  task 

t>le  Hercules  to  undertake, 

m  to  myself,  to  give  you, 

K)tted  present,  to  my  rival. 

:  If  it  distaste  not,  best  of  virgins, 

temperance  with  some  lawful  favour, 

contemn  my  person. 

[CuKORA  kneels^  then  pull*  cfhtr  glove^  and 

offer*  her  hand  to  Pisandkr. 
See,  she  kneels  ; 
x)  call  upon  the  gods  to  pay 
s  owes  your  virtue  :  to  perform  which, 
edge  of  friendship,  she  vouchsafes  you 
ht  hand. 

am  paid  for  alt  my  sufferings, 
oo  please,  pass  to  your  private  chamber ; 

duty,  faithful  guards,  shall  keep  you 
iturbanee ;  and  when  you  are  sated 
Dg  of  Leosthenes,  as  a  fee 
kervice,  spare  one  sigh  for  me. 


a  HOLDING  A  PARLEY  WITH  THE 
OP  SYRACUSE,  AT  THE  HEAD  OP 
SCRGENTa 

FROM  THB  SAMX. 

RiEFLT  thus,  then, 
t  speak  for  all ;  your  tyranny 
m  our  obedience.     Happy  those  times 
were  styled  fathers  of  families, 
f>eriou8  maHtcrs  !  when  they  number'd 
nts  almost  equal  with  their  sons, 
ee  beneath  them  !  when  their  labours 
ih'd  and  rewarded,  and  a  period 
sufferings  ;  when  they  did  not  press 
\  or  their  wills  beyond  the  power 
\i  of  their  performance !  all  things  ordered 
leconim  as  wise  lawmakers, 
well-govem'd  private  house  derived 
model  of  a  commonwealth, 
hen  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
il  masters  carefully  provided 
cs  wanting  reason.     The  noble  horse, 
fiery  youth,  from  his  wide  nostrils 
rage  to  his  rider,  and  brake  through 
pposcd  pikes,  bearing  his  lord 
nphant  victor)'  ;  old  or  wounded, 
liberty,  and  freed  from  service. 
%n  mules,  that  from  the  quarry  drew 


Marble,  hew'd  for  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
The  great  work  ended,  were  dismissed,  and  fed 
At  the  public  cost ;  nay,  Cuthful  dogs  have  found 
Their  sepulchres  ;  but  man,  to  man  more  cruel. 
Appoints  no  end  to  the  sufferings  of  his  slave ; 
Since  pride  stepp'd  in  and  riot,  and  o'ertom'd 
This  goodly  frame  of  concord,  teaching  masters 
To  glory  in  the  abuse  of  such  as  are  [ful, 

Brought  under  their  command;  who, grown  unuse- 
Are  less  esteem'd  than  beasts. — This  you  have 

practised. 
Practised  on  us  with  rigour  ;  this  hath  forced  us 
To  shake  our  heavy  yokes  off ;  and,  if  redress 
Of  these  just  grievances  be  not  granted  us. 
We'll  right  ourselves,  and  by  strong  hand  defend 
What  we  are  now  possessed  of. 


LEOSTHENES'S  RETURN  TO  CLEORA. 

FROM  THC    fiAMC. 

Timandra  (the  attendant  qf  Cleora).    You  are 
welcome,  sir. 

Leost.  Thou  givest  it  in  a  heavy  tone. 

Timand.  Alas !  sir. 
We  have  so  long  fed  on  the  bread  of  sorrow. 
Drinking  the  bitter  water  of  afflictions. 
Made  loathsome  too  by  our  continued  fears. 
Comfort 's  a  stranger  to  us. 

Least.  Fears  !  your  sufferings  :— 
For  which  I  am  so  overgone  with  grief, 
I  dare  not  ask,  without  compassionate  tears. 
The  villain's  name  that  robb*d  thee  of  thy  honour: 
For  being  trained  up  in  chastity's  cold  school. 
And  taught  by  such  a  mistress  as  Cleora, 
Twere  impious  in  me  to  think  Timandra 
Fell  with  her  own  consent. 

Timand,  How  mean  you,  fell,  sir  t 
I  understand  you  not. 

Least.  I  would  thou  didst  not. 
Or  that  I  could  not  read  upon  thy  face. 
In  blushing  characters,  the  story  of 
Libidinous  rape  :  confess  it,  fur  you  stand  not 
Accountable  for  a  sin,  against  whose  strength 
Your  o'ermatch'd  innocence  could  make  no  resist- 
Under  which  odds,  I  know,  Cleora  fell  too,  [ance; 
Heaven's  help  in  vain  invoked  ;  the  amazed  sun 
Hiding  his  face  behind  a  mask  of  clouds, 
Not  daring  to  look  on  it !     In  her  sufferings 
All  sorrow  *s  comprehended  :  what  Timandra, 
Or  the  city,  has  endured,  her  loss  considered. 
Deserves  not  to  be  named. 

Timand.  Pray  you,  do  not  bring,  sir, 
In  the  chimeras  of  your  jealous  fears. 
New  monsters  to  affright  us. 

Leost.  0,  Timandra, 
That  I  had  faith  enough  but  to  believe  thee  ! 
I  should  receive  it  with  a  joy  beyond 
Assurance  of  Elysian  shades  hereafter. 
Or  all  the  blessings,  in  this  life,  a  mother 
Could  wish   her  children  crown'd  with  ; — but  I 
Credit  impossibilities  ;  yet  I  strive  [must  not 
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To  find  out  that  whose  knowledge  is  a  curse, 
And  ignorance  a  blessing.     Come,  discover 
What  kind  of  look  he  had  that  forced  thy  lady, 
(Thy  ravishcr  I  will  inquire  at  leisure,) 
That  when,  hereafter,  I  behold  a  stranger 
But  near  him  in  aspect,  I  may  conclude. 
Though  men  and  angels  should  proclaim  him  honest, 
He  is  a  hell-bred  villain. 

Timand.  You  are  unworthy 
To  know  she  is  presen'ed,  preserved  untainted : 
Sorrow,  but  ill  bestow'd,  hath  only  made 
A  rape  upon  her  comforts  in  your  absence. 
Come  forth,  dear  madam.  ILeadt  in  Clbora. 

Leost,  Ha  !  {KneeU. 

Timand.  Nay,  she  deserves 
The  bending  of  your  heart ;  that,  to  content  you. 
Has  kept  a  vow,  the  breach  of  which  a  vestal, 
Though  the  infringing  it  had  call'd  upon  her 
A  living  funeral,  must  of  force  have  shrunk  at. 
No  danger  could  compel  her  to  dispense  with 
Her  cruel  penance,  though  hot  lust  came  arm*d 
To  seize  upon  her ;  when  one  look  or  accent 
Might  have  redeemed  her. 

Leost.  Might !  0  do  not  show  me 
A  beam  of  comfort,  and  straight  take  it  from  me. 
The  meansby  which  she  was  freed!  speak,  0  speak 

quickly  ; 
Each  minute  of  delay  'a  an  age  of  torment ; 

0  speak,  Timandra. 

Timand,  Free  her  from  her  oath  ; 
Herself  can  best  deliver  it. 

LeoMt.  O  blest  office  !  C  Unbinds  her  eyes. 

Never  did  galley-slave  shake  off  his  chains. 
Or  look'd  on  his  redemption  from  the  oar. 
With  such  true  feeling  of  delight,  as  now 

1  find  myself  possessed  of. —Now  I  behold 
True  light  indeed ;  for,  since  these  fairest  stars, 
Cover'd  with  clouds  of  your  determinate  will. 
Denied  their  influence  to  my  optic  sense, 

The  splendour  of  the  sun  appi'ar*d  to  me 
But  as  some  little  glimpse  of  his  bright  beams 
ConveyM  into  a  dungeon,  to  remember 
The  dark  inhabitants  there  how  much  they  wanted. 
Open  these  long-shut  lips,  and  strike  mine  ears 
With  music  more  harmonious  than  the  spheres 
Yield  in  their  heavenly  motions  ;  and  if  ever 
A  true  submission  for  a  crime  acknowledged, 
May  find  a  gracious  hearing,  teach  your  tongue. 
In  the  first  sweet  articulate  sounds  it  utters. 
To  sign  my  wish'd-for  pardon. 

Cleo.  I  forgive  you. 

Leost.  How  greedily  I  receive  this  !    Stay,  best 
lady. 
And  let  me  by  degi^ees  ascend  the  height 
Of  human  happinefw !  all  at  once  deliver'd, 
The  torrent  of  my  joj's  will  overwhelm  me : — 
So  now  a  little  more  ;  and  pray  excuse  me. 
If,  like  a  wanton  epicure,  I  desire 
The  pleasant  taste  these  cates  of  comfort  yield  me, 
Should  not  too  soon  be  swallowed.    Have  you  not. 
By  your  unspotted  truth  I  do  conjure  you 
To  answer  truly,  suffered  in  your  honour. 


By  force,  I  mean,  for  in  year  will  I  free  you, 
Since  I  left  Syracusa  I 

Cleo.  1  restore 
This  kiss,  so  help  me  goodnesB !  whieh  I  bomv'd,  i 
When  I  last  saw  you. 

Leost.  Miracle  of  virtae  ! 
One  pause  more,  I  beseech  yoa ;  I  am  like 
A  man  whose  vital  spirita  eonsumed  and  waetfd    j 
With  a  long  and  tedious  fever,  onto  whom 
Too  much  of  a  strong  cordial,  at  once  takeo,        ■ 
Brings  death,  and  not  restores  him.  Yet  I  etnnot  |; 
Fix  here ;  but  must  inquire  the  man  to  whom 
I  stand  indebted  for  a  benefit. 
Which  to  requite  at  full,  though  in  this  hand        i 
I  grasp  all  sceptres  the  world's  empire  bows  to^ 
Would  leave  me  a  poor  bankrupt  Name  him,  lady;  j- 
If  of  a  mean  estate,  I'll  gladly  part  with  >i 

My  utmost  fortunes  to  him  ;  but  if  noble^  ■ 

In  thankful  duty  study  how  to  serve  him  ;  i 

Or  if  of  higher  rank,  erect  him  altars,  {| 

And  as  a  god  adore  him.  I, 

Cleo.  If  that  goodness,  ,! 

And  noble  temperance,  the  queen  of  TirtiMB, 
Bridling  rebellious  passions,  to  whose  sway 
Such  as  have  conquered  nations  have  lived  ikTeB, 
Did  ever  wing  great  minds  to  fly  to  heaven, 
He,  that  preserved  mine  honour,  may  hope  boUIy  i 
To  fill  a  seat  among  the  gods,  and  shake  off 
Our  frail  corruption.     * 

Leost.  Forward. 

Cleo.  Or  if  ever 
The  Powers  above  did  mask  in  hnman  shapes, 
To  teach  mortality,  not  by  cold  precepts  | 

Forgot  as  soon  as  told,  but  by  examples. 
To  imitate  their  pureness,  and  draw  near 
To  their  celestial  natures,  I  believe 
He's  more  than  man. 

Lrost.  You  do  describe  a  wonder. 

Cleo.  Which  will  increase,  when  you  shall  no- ! 
He  was  a  lover.  [derstand  : 

Leost.  Not  yours,  lady  ?  I 

Cleo.  Yes;  I 

Loved  me,  Leosthenes:  nay  more,  so  doated, 
(If  e'er  affections  scorning  gross  desires  f 

May  without  wrong  be  styled  so,)  that  he  dunt  not !. 
With  an  immodest  syllable  or  look. 
In  fear  it  might  take  from  me,  whom  he  made 
The  object  of  his  better  part,  discover 
I  was  the  saint  he  sued  to. 

Leosi.  A  rare  temper  ! 

Cleo.  I  cannot  speak  it  to  the  worth :  all  pnu» 
I  can  bestow  upon  it  will  appear 
Envious  detraction.     Not  to  rack  you  further, 
Yet  make  the  miracle  full,  though,  of  all  men, 
He  hated  you,  Leosthenes,  as  his  rival  ; 
So  high  yet  he  prized  my  content,  that  knowing 
You  were  a  man  I  favoured,  he  disdxuu'd  not, 
Against  himself,  to  sen'e  you. 

Leost.  You  conceal  still 
The  owner  of  these  excellencies. 

Cleo.  'Tis  Marullo, 
My  father's  bondman. 
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Leo»L  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cleo,  Why  do  you  Uugh  ! 

LeoMt.  To  hear  the  Ubotiriog  mountaiu  of  your 
Delivered  of  a  mouse.  [praise 

Cleo.  The  man  Reserves  not 
This  aoom,  I  can  assure  you. 

Leoit.  Do  you  call 
What  was  his  duty,  merit ! 

CUo,  Yes,  and  pUce  it 
As  high  in  my  esteem  as  all  the  honours 
Descended  from  your  ancestors,  or  the  glory, 
Which  you  may  call  your  own,  got  in  this  action, 
In  which,  I  must  confess,  you  have  done  nobly, 
And  I  could  add,  as  I  desired,  but  that 
I  fear  'twould  make  you  proud. 

Leott,  Why,  Udy,  can  you 
Be  won  to  give  allowance  that  your  slave 
Should  dare  to  love  you! 

Cleo.  The  immortal  gods 
Aecept  the  meanest  altars  that  are  raised 
By  pure  devotions ;  and  sometimes  prefer 
An  ounce  of  frankincense,  honey  or  milk. 
Before  whole  hecatombs,  or  Sabean  gums, 
Offer'd  in  ostentation.— Are  you  sick 
Of  your  old  disease  I  Til  fit  you.  lAiide. 

L0oti,  Yon  seem  moved. 

Cleo.  Zealous,  I  grant,  in  the  defence  of  virtue. 
^^7»  good  Leoethenes,  though  I  endured 
A  penance  for  your  sake,  above  example  ; 
I  have  not  so  far  sold  myself,  I  take  it, 
To  be  at  your  devotion,  but  I  may 
Cherish  desert  in  others,  where  I  find  it. 
How  would  yon  t3nranmse,  if  you  stood  possem*d  of 
That  which  is  only  yours  in  expectation, 
That  now  prescribe  such  hard  conditions  to  me  ! 

Leoti.  One  kiss,  and  I  am  silenced. 

Cleo.  I  vouchsafe  it ; 
Yet,  I  must  tell  you  'tis  a  favour  that 
MamlJo,  when  I  was  his,  not  mine  own. 
Durst  not  presume  to  ask :  no ;  when  the  city 
Bow'd  humbly  to  licentious  rapes  and  lust. 
And  when  I  was  of  men  and  gods  forsaken, 
Delivered  to  his  power,  he  did  not  press  me 
To  grace  him  with  one  look  or  syllable. 
Or  urged  the  dispensation  of  an  oath 
Made  for  your  satisfaction : — the  poor  wretch, 
Having  related  only  his  own  sufferings, 
And  kiss'd  my  hand,  which  I  could  not  deny  him, 
Ikrfending  me  from  others,  never  since 
Solicited  my  favours. 

Leoii.  Pray  you,  end  ; 
The  story  does  not  please  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  take  heed 
Of  doubts  and  fears  ; — for  know,  Leosthenes, 
A  greater  injury  cannot  be  offer'd 
To  innocent  chastity,  than  unjust  suspicion. 
I  love  Mamllo's  fair  mind,  not  his  person  ; 
Let  that  secure  you.     And  I  here  command  you, 
If  I  have  any  power  in  you,  to  stand 
Between  him  and  all  punishment,  and  oppose 

His  temperance  to  his  folly ;  if  you  fail 

Ko  more  :  I  will  not  threaten. 


FROM  THE  BONDMAN. 
Act  V.  ScsNX  III.— The  Court  (tfJustiee. 

Enter  Timoueok,  AHCuiDAMUs,  Clboiu,  and  Officers. 

Timol.  *Ti8  wondrous  strange!  nor  can  it  fall 
The  reach  of  my  belief,  a  slave  should  be  [within 
The  owner  of  a  temperance  which  this  age 
Can  hardly  parallel  in  freebom  lords. 
Or  kings  proud  of  their  purple. 

Archid,  'Tis  most  true ; 
And  though  at  first  it  did  appear  a  fable, 
All  circumstances  meet  to  give  it  ci'edit ; 
Which  works  so  on  me,  that  I  am  compell'd 
To  be  a  suitor,  not  to  be  denied, 
He  may  have  equal  hearing. 

Cleo.  Sir  you  graced  me, 
With  the  title  of  your  mistress ;  but  my  fortune 
Is  so  far  distant  from  conmiand,  that  I 
Lay  by  the  power  you  gave  me,  and  plead  humbly 
For  the  preserver  of  my  fame  and  honour. 
And  pray  you,  sir,  in  charity  believe. 
That  since  I  had  ability  of  speech. 
My  tongue  has  been  so  much  inured  to  truth, 
I  know  not  how  to  lie. 

Timol.  I'll  rather  doubt 
The  oracles  of  the  gods  than  question  what 
Your  innocence  delivers  ;  and,  as  far 
As  justice  and  mine  honour  can  give  way, 
He  shall  have  favour.     Bring  him  in  unbound : 

iExeunt  Offloers. 
And  though  Leoethenes  may  challenge  from  me, 
For  his  kite  worthy  service,  credit  to 
All  things  he  can  allege  in  his  own  cause, 
Marullo,  so,  I  think,  you  call  his  name. 
Shall  find  I  do  reserve  one  ear  for  him, 
iEnler  Clbon,  Abotus.  Diphilus,  Olvmpia,  and  Corupca. 
To  let  in  mercy.    Sit  and  take  your  places  ; 
The  right  of  this  fair  virgin  first  determined. 
Your  bondmen  shall  be  censured. 

Cleon.  With  all  rigour, 
We  do  expect. 

Coris.  Tempered,  I  say,  with  mercy.' 

J?n</r  at  one  door  LcoerHKNSs  and  Timaooras  ;  at  the 
other t  Officers  teith  Pisandbr  and  Timandra. 

Timol.  Your  hand,  Leosthenes:  I  cannot  doubt, 
You,  that  liave  been  victorious  in  the  war. 
Should,  in  a  combat  fought  with  words,  «ome  off 
But  with  assured  triumph. 

Leoft.  My  deserts,  sir. 
If,  without  arrogance,  I  may  style  them  such, 
Arm  me  from  doubt  and  fear. 

Timol.  *Tis  nobly  spoken. 
Nor  be  thou  daunted  (howsoe'er  thy  fortune 
Has  mark'd  thee  out  a  sUve)  to  speak  thy  merits: 
For  virtue,  though  in  rags,  may  challenge  more 
Than  vice  set  off  with  all  the  trim  of  greatness. 

Pitan.  I  had  rather  fall  under  so  just  a  judge. 
Than  be  acquitted  by  a  man  corrupt 
And  partial  in  his  censure. 

Archid.  Note  his  hinguage  ; 
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It  relishes  of  better  breeding  than 
His  present  state  dares  promise. 

Timol.  I  observe  it. 
Place  the  fair  lady  in  the  midst,  that  both, 
Looking  with  covetous  eyes  upon  the  prize 
They  are  to  plead  for,  may,  from  the  fair  object, 
Teach  Hermes  eloquence. 

Leott,  Am  I  fallen  so  low  t 
My  birth,  my  honour,  and  what's  dearest  to  me, 
My  love,  and  witness  of  my  love,  my  service. 
So  undervalued,  that  I  must  contend 
With  one,  where  my  excess  of  glory  must 
Make  his  overthrow  a  conquest !  Shall  my  fulness 
Supply  defects  in  such  a  thing,  that  never 
Knew  anything  but  want  and  emptiness, 
Give  him  a  name,  and  keep  it  such,  from  this 
Unequal  competition  !  If  my  pride, 
Or  any  bold  assurance  of  my  worth, 
Has  plucked  this  mountain  of  disgrace  upon  me, 
I  am  justly  punish'd,  and  submit ;  but  if 
I  have  been  modest,  and  esteemed  myself 
More  injured  in  the  tribute  of  the  praise. 
Which  no  desert  of  mine,  prized  by  self-love, 
Ever  exacted,  may  this  cause  and  minute 
For  ever  be  forgotten.     I  dwell  long 
Upon  mine  anger,  and  now  turn  to  you. 
Ungrateful  fair  one ;  and,  since  you  arc  such, 
'Tis  lawful  for  me  to  proclaim  myself, 
And  what  I  have  deserved. 
Cleo.  Neglect  and  scorn 
From  me,  for  this  proud  vaunt. 

Leosi.  You  nourish,  Uidy, 
Your  own  dishonour  in  this  harsh  reply, 
And  almost  prove  what  some  hold  of  your  sex  ; 
You  are  all  made  up  of  passion  :  fur  if  rea»ou 
Or  judgment  could  find  entertainment  with  you, 
Or  that  you  would  distinguish  of  the  objects 
You  look  on,  in  a  true  glass,  not  seduced 
By  the  false  light  of  your  too  violent  will, 
I  should  not  need  to  plead  for  that  which  you 
With  joy  should  offer.  Is  my  high  birth  a  blemish? 
Or  does  my  wealth,  which  all  the  vain  expense 
Of  women  cannot  waste,  breed  loathing  in  you, 
The  honours  I  can  call  mine  own  thoughts,  scandals! 
Am  I  deform'd,  or,  for  my  father's  sins. 
Mulcted  by  nature  !  If  you  interpret  these 
As  crimes,  'tiB  fit  I  should  >ield  up  myself 
Most  miserably  guilty.     But,  perhaps, 
(Which  yet  I  would  not  credit,)  you  have  seen 
This  gallant  pitch  the  bar,  or  bear  a  burden 
Would  crack  the  shoulders  of  a  weaker  boudniau  ; 
Or  any  other  boisterous  exercise. 
Assuring  a  strong  back  to  satisfy 
Your  loose  desires,  insatiate  as  the  grave. 
Cieo.  You  are  foul-mouth'd. 
Archid,  Ill-nianner*d  too. 
I       Leott.  I  speak 

In  the  way  of  supposition,  and  entreat  you, 
I   With  all  the  fervour  of  a  constant  lover, 
I    That  you  would  free  yourself  from  these  aspersions, 
I   Or  any  imputation  black-tongued  slander 
j    Ck)uld  throw  on  your  unspotted  virgin  whiteness : 


To  which  there  is  no  easier  way,  than  by 
Vouchsafing  him  your  favour  ;  him,  to  whom 
Next  to  the  general,  and  the  gods  and  fiwton, 
The  country  owes  her  safety. 

Timag.  Are  you  stupid  I 
'Slight !  leap  into  his  annsy  and  there  mak  pardon—  i 
Oh  !  you  expect  your  sUve^b  reply  ;  no  dooU 
We  shall  have  a  fine  oration !  I  will  tcaeh 
My  spaniel  to  howl  in  sweeter  language^ 
And  keep  a  better  method. 

ArchkU  You  forget 
The  dignity  of  the  place. 

Diph.  Silence! 

Timol.  ITo  Pisander.}  Speak  boldly. 

Puan,  T'w  your  authority  gives  me  a  tuogne, 
I  should  be  dumb  else ;  and  I  am  aecure, 
I  cannot  clothe  my  thoughts,  and  just  defence^ 
In  such  an  abject  phrase,  but  'twUl  appesr 
Equal,  if  not  above  my  low  condition. 
I  need  no  bombast  language,  stolen  from  saefa 
As  make  nobility  from  prodigious  terms 
The  hearers  understand  not ;  I  bring  with  me 
No  wealth  to  boast  of,  neither  can  I  number 
Uncertain  fortune's  favours  with  my  merits ; 
I  dare  not  force  affection,  or  presnme 
To  censure  her  discretion,  that  lodes  on  me 
As  a  weak  man,  and  not  her  fiuicy's  idoL 
How  I  have  loved,  and  how  mudi  I  have  snffin^d. 
And  with  what  pleasure  undeigone  the  burthen 
Of  my  ambitious  hopes,  (in  aiming  at 
The  glad  possession  of  a  happinessy 
The  abstract  of  all  goodness  in  mankind 
Can  at  no  part  deserve,)  with  my  eonfeasion 
Of  mine  own  wants,  is  all  that  can  plead  for  me. 
But  if  that  pure  desires,  not  blended  with  1 

Foul  thoughts,  that,  like  a  river,  keeps  lus  course,  :: 
Retaining  still  the  clearness  of  the  spring  I 

From  whence  it  took  beginning,  may  be  thought    ; 
Worthy  acceptance  ;  then  I  dare  rise  np,  I 

And  tell  this  gay  man  to  his  teeth,  I  never  | 

Durst  doubt  her  constancy,  that,  like  a  rock,         i 
Beats  off  temptations,  as  that  mocks  the  fury        I 
Of  the  proud  waves  ;  nor,  from  my  jealous  fesri,    ■ 
Question  that  goodness  to  which,  as  an  altar 
Of  all  perfection,  he  that  truly  loved 
Should  rather  bring  a  sacrifice  of  service. 
Than  raze  it  with  the  engines  of  suspicion  :  i 

Of  which,  when  he  can  wash  an  ^thiop  whlte^       { 
Loosthenes  may  hope  to  free  himself ; 
But,  till  then,  never.  ' 

Timag.  Bold,  presumptuous  villain  I  [him,  , 

Piian.  I  will  go  further,  and  make  good  upon  | 


r  the  pnde  of  all  his  honours,  birth,  and  fortnoes, 
He's  more  unworthy  tlian  myself. 

Leost.  Thou  liest. 

Timag.  Confute  him  with  a  whip,  and,  the  doubt 
Punish  him  with  a  halter.  [decided, 

Pi*an.  0  the  gods  ! 
My  ribs,  though  made  of  brass,  cannot  contain 
My  heart,  swollen  big  with  rage.     The  lie  !— a 

whip ! — 
Let  fury  then  dbperse  these  clouds,  in  whidi 
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ive  march*d  disguised  !  IThrows  <iffhit  di$- 

'-]  tluU,  when  they  know 

hey  have  injured,  they  may  faint  with 

■or 

tvenge,  which,  wretched  men,  expect, 

as  fate,  to  suffer. 

Ha !  Pisander ! 
r.  'Tis  the  bold  Theban  ! 
There's  no  hope  for  me  then  : 
1 1  should  have  put  in  for  a  share, 
ae  Cleora  fnam  Uiem  both  ;  but  now 
jiger  looks  so  terrible,  that  I  dare  not 

as  look  on  her. 
.  Now  as  myself, 
i)  at  thy  best,  Leosthenes. 

Timagoras,  praise  heaven  you  were  bom 
brother,  'tis  your  safest  armour. 
le  time. — The  base  lie  cast  upon  me, 
turn  :  Thou  art  a  perjured  man, 
d  perfidious,  and  hast  made  a  tender 
ad  service  to  this  lady,  when 
,  if  thou  hast  any,  can  bear  witness, 
n  were  not  thine  own :  for  proof  of  this, 
ter  on  this  virgin,  and  consider, 
sian  shape  laid  by,  and  she  appearing 
;kish  dress,  such  as  when  first  you  saw  her, 
semble  not  Pisander's  sister, 
]  Statilia  t 

'Tis  the  same  !  ray  guilt 
s  my  spirits,  I  cannot  deny 
lood,  nor  excuse  it. 

This  is  she, 

thou  wert  contracted  :  this  the  lady, 
en  thou  wert  my  prisoner,  fairly  taken 
lartan  war,  that  begg'd  thy  liberty, 

it  gave  herself  to  thee,  ungrateful ! 
No  more,  Sir,  I  entreat  you  :  I  perceive 
t>w  in  his  looks,  and  a  consent 
me  reparation  in  mine  honour  ; 

I  am  most  happy. 

The  wrong  done  her 

from  Thebes,  with  a  full  intent  to  kill 
■air  object  met  me  in  my  fury,        [thee : 
>  disarmM  me.    Being  denied  to  have  her, 
ny  lord  Archidamus,  and  not  able 
T  from  her  ;  love,  the  mistress  of 
t  devices,  prompted  me  to  treat 
iend  of  mine,  who,  as  a  pirate,  sold  me 
re  to  you,  my  lord,  and  gave  my  sister 
ent  to  Cleora. 

Strange  meanders  ! 

There  how  I  bare  myself,  needs  no  rela- 

far  descending  from  the  height       ftion, 
?n  flourishing  fortunes,  to  the  lowest 

of  a  man,  to  have  means  only 
ly  eye  with  the  sight  of  what  I  honoured ; 
prs  too  1  underwent,  the  sufferings  : 
ness  of  my  interest,  may  deserve 
ecompense  in  your  Uwful  favour  ; 
tpparent  that  Leosthenes 

no  interest  in  you,  you  may  please 
jpon  my  service. 


Cleo,  Sir,  my  want 
Of  power  to  satisfy  so  great  a  debt, 
Makefme  accuse  my  fortune  ;  but  if  that. 
Out  of  the  bounty  of  your  mind,  you  think 
A  free  surrender  of  myself  full  payment, 
I  gladly  tender  it 


FROM  ••  THE  GREAT  DUKE  OP  FLORENCE." 

Giovannl,  nephew  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  taking  leave 
of  Lidia,  the  daughter  of  hia  tutor  Charomonte. 

Per«oiu.~CHAaoMoiffTc ;  CoicTAaiNo,  the  l>\mwr%  Secretary s 
Giovanni  ;  and  Lwia. 

Char,  This  acknowledgment 
Enter  Lu>ia. 
Binds  me  your  debtor  ever. — Here  comes  one 
In  whose  sad  looks  you  easily  may  read 
What  her  heart  suffers,  m  that  she  is  forced 
To  take  her  hist  leave  of  you. 

Cont,  As  I  live, 
A  beauty  without  parallel ! 

Lid.  Must  you  go,  then. 
So  suddenly  I 

Giov,  There's  no  evasion,  Lidia, 
To  gain  the  least  delay,  though  I  would  buy  it 
At  any  rate.    Greatness,  with  private  men 
Esteem'd  a  blessing,  is  to  me  a  curse  ; 
And  we,  whom,  for  our  high  burths,  they  conclude 
The  only  freemen,  are  the  only  slaves. 
Happy  the  golden  mean  !  had  I  been  bom 
In  a  poor  sordid  cottage,  not  nursed  up 
With  expectation  to  command  a  court, 
I  might,  like  such  of  your  condition,  sweetest. 
Have  ta'en  a  safe  and  middle  course,  and  not. 
As  I  am  now,  against  my  choice,  oompell'd 
Or  to  lie  grovelling  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
So  high  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state. 
That  I  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger. 
Or  fall  with  certain  ruin. 

Lid.  Your  own  goodness 
Will  be  your  faithful  guard. 

Giov.  0,  Lidia. 

Cont.  So  passionate ! 

Giov.  For,  had  I  been  your  equal, 
I  might  have  seen  and  liked  with  mine  own  eyes, 
And  not,  as  now,  with  others  ;  I  might  still. 
And  without  observation,  or  envy. 
As  I  have  done,  continued  my  delights 
With  you,  that  are  alone,  in  my  esteem, 
The  abstract  of  society  :  we  might  walk 
In  solitary  groves,  or  in  choice  gardens  ; 
From  the  variety  of  curious  flowers 
Contemphite  nature's  workmanship,  and  wonders; 
And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 
Some  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing. 
And,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue. 
In  my  inuigination  conceive 
With  what  melodious  harmony  a  choir 
Of  angels  sing  above  their  Maker's  praises. 
N  t 
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And  then  with  chaste  discourse,  as  we  retuniM, 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  time  : — 
And  all  this  I  must  part  from. 

Cont.  You  forget 
The  haste  upon  us. 

Giov.  One  word  more, 
And  then  I  come.     And  after  tliia,  when,  with 
Continued  innocence  of  love  and  service, 
I  had  grown  ripe  for  hymeneal  joys, 
Embracing  you,  but  with  a  lawful  flame, 
I  might  have  been  your  husband. 

Lid.  Sir,  I  was. 
And  ever  am,  your  servant ;  but  it  was. 
And  'tis,  far  {h>m  me  in  a  thought  to  cherish 
Such  saucy  hopes.     If  1  had  been  the  heir 
Of  all  the  globes  and  sceptres  mankind  bows  to, 
At  my  best  you  had  deserved  ine  ;  as  I  am, 
Howe'er  unworthy,  in  my  virgin  zeal 
I  wish  you,  as  a  partner  of  your  bed, 
A  princess  equal  to  you  ;  such  a  one 
That  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life. 
With  all  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  please  you. 
May  you  have  liappy  issue,  and  I  live 
To  be  their  humblest  handmaid ! 

Giov.  I  am  dumb, 
And  can  make  no  reply. 

Coni.  Your  excellence 
WUl  be  benighted. 

Giov.  This  kiss,  bathed  in  tears. 
May  learn  you  wliat  I  should  say. 


FROM  THE  FATAL  DOWUY*. 

ACT  II.  8CKNK   I. 

EnU-r  PosTALiKB,  Mauitin,  and  Bkaumo.vt. 

Mai.  'Tis  strange. 

Beau.  Methinks  so. 

Pont.  In  a  man  but  young, 
Yet  old  in  judgment ;  tlieoriek  and  practick 
In  all  humanity,  and  to  increase  the  wonder. 
Religious,  yet  a  soldier  ;  that  he  should 
Yield  his  free-living  youth  a  captive  for 
The  freedom  of  bus  aged  father's  corpse. 
And  rather  choose  to  want  life's  necessaries, 
Liberty,  hope  of  fortune,  than  it  should 
In  death  be  kept  from  Christian  ceremony. 

Afal.  Come,  'tis  a  golden  i»rccedent  in  a  son, 
To  let  strong  natui*e  have  the  better  hand. 
In  such  a  case,  of  all  affected  reason. 
What  years  sit  on  this  Charalois  ? 

Beau.  Twenty -eight : 
For  since  the  clock  did  strike  liim  seventeen  old, 
Under  his  father's  wing  this  son  hath  fought, 
Sen-ed  and  conmianded,  and  so  aptly  both. 
That  sometimes  he  appeared  his  father's  father, 
■  And  never  less  tlian's  son  ;  the  old  man's  virtues 
'  So  recent  in  him,  as  the  world  may  swear, 
I  Nought  but  a  fair  tree  could  such  fair  fruit  bear. 

*  Mr.  (jiiiford.  in  bi»  edition  of  Massinger,  has  few  doubts 
that  it  was  written  by  Field. 


Pont.  ButwhereforeletshesachabsrlMuroiislaw, 
And  men  more  barbarous  to  execute  it. 
Prevail  on  his  soft  dispoaitioD, 
That  he  had  rather  die  alive  for  debt 
Of  the  old  man,  in  prison,  than  they  should 
Rob  him  of  sepulture  ;  conaideriiig 
These  monies  borrow'd  bought  the  lenders  peaee. 
And  all  the  means  they  enjoy,  nor  were  diffosed 
In  any  impious  or  licentious  path  I 

Beau.  True !  for  my  part,  wereitmy  father'stnodE, 
The  t^Tannous  ram-heads  with  their  horns  sfaooU 

gore  it, 
Or  cast  it  to  their  curs,  than  they  less  enrrish. 
Ere  prey  on  me  so  with  their  lion-law, 
Being  in  my  free  will,  as  in  his,  to  shun  it. 

Pont.  Alas  !  he  knows  himself  in  poverty  lost 
For  in  this  partial  avaricious  age 
What  price  bears  honour  I  Tiitue  f  long  ago 
It  was  but  praised,  and  freezed  ;  but  now-a-days 
'Tis  colder  far,  and  has  nor  love  nor  pi 
The  very  praise  now  freezeth  too ;  for 
Did  make  the  heathen  far  more  Christian  then. 
Than  knowledge  us,  leas  heathenish.  Christian. 

Mai.  This  morning  is  the  funeral  t 

Pont.  Certainly. 
And  from  this  prison, — 'twas  the  son's  request, 
That  his  dear  fatlier  might  interment  have. 
See,  the  young  son  entered  a  lively  grave  ! 

Beau.  They  come  : — observe  their  order. 

Solemn  Music.  Enter  the  Funeral  Proeatiom.  The  C^ftm 
borne  bj/  /our,  preceded  by  a  Priest.  Captaioa,  Liea- 
tonants.  F.nsigns.  and  Soldiers;  Mourners,  Scmi^upmi, 
SjC.  and  very  good  order.  Romont  ami  Cbaralok. 
followed  by  the  Gaolers  and  OflScers,  with  Crediton, 
meH  it. 

Charal.  How  lik#  a  silent  stream  shaded  with 
And  gliding  softly  with  our  windy  sighs,      [night,  \\ 
Moves  the  whole  frame  of  this  solemnity  I 
Tears,  sighs,  and  blacks  filling  the  simile ; 
Whilst  I,  the  only  murmur  in  this  grove 
Of  death,  thus  hollowly  break  forth.     VoucliBsfe 

iTo  tke  b€«rert. 
To  stay  awhile. — Rest,  rest  in  peace,  dear  earth ! 
Thou  that  brought'st  rest  to.their  unthankful  livea^ 
Whose  cruelty  denied  thee  rest  in  death  ! 
Here  stands  thy  poor  executor,  thy  son. 
That  makes  his  life  prisoner  to  bail  thy  death ; 
Who  gladlier  puts  on  this  captivity. 
Than  virgins,  long  in  love,  their  wedding  weeds. 
Of  all  that  ever  thou  hast  done  good  to. 
These  only  have  good  memories  ;  for  they 
Iteniember  best  forget  not  gratitude. 
I  thank  you  for  this  last  and  friendly  love : 

{To  the  Stildien. 
And  though  this  countrj*,  like  a  viperous  mother, 
Not  only  hath  eat  up  ungratefully 
All  means  of  thee,  her  son,  but  last,  tliyself. 
Leaving  thy  heir  so  bare  and  indigent. 
He  cannot  rai.se  thee  a  poor  monument. 
Such  as  a  flatterer  or  a  usurer  hath  ; 
Thy  worth,  in  every  honest  breast,  builds  one. 
Making  their  friendly  hearts  thy  funeral  stone. 

Pont.  Sir. 
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Charal.  Peace !  Oh,  peace  !  this  scene  is  wholly 

mine, 
'hat !  weep  ye,  soldiers  1  blanch  not. — Romont 

weeps. 

a  !  let  me  see  !  my  miracle  is  eased, 
ie  gaolers  and  the  creditors  do  weep  ; 
ren  they  that  make  us  weep,  do  weep  themselves. 
?  these  thy  body's  balm !  these  and  thy  virtue 
eep  th ji  fame  ever  odoriferous, 
'hilst  the  great,  proud,  rich,  undeserving  man, 
live  stinks  in  his  vices,  and  being  vanished, 
^e  golden  calf,  that  was  an  idol  deck'd 
'ith  marble  pillars,  jot,  and  porphyry, 
lall  quickly,  both  in  bone  and  name,  consume, 
tiough  wrapt  in  lead,  spice,  searcloth,  and  perfume ! 
•  •  ♦  • 

PriesL  On. 

Charal.  One  moment  more, 
at  to  bestow  a  few  poor  legacies, 
11  I  have  left  in  my  dead  father's  rights, 
nd  I  have  done.     Captain,  wear  thou  these  spurs, 


That  yet  ne'er  made  his  horse  run  from  a  foe. 
Lieutenant,  thou  this  scarf  ;  and  may  it  tie 
Thy  valour  and  thy  honesty  together  ! 
For  so  it  did  in  him.     Ensign,  this  cuirass. 
Your  general*8 necklace  once.  You,  gentle  bearers. 
Divide  this  purse  of  gold  ;  this  other  strew 

Among  the  poor ;  'tis  all  I  have.     Romont 

Wear  thou  this  medal  of  himself that,  like 

A  hearty  oak,  grew'st  close  to  this  tall  puie. 
Even  in  the  wildest  wilderness  of  war,       [selves  : 
Whereon  foes  broke  their  swords,  and  tired  them- 
Wounded  and  hack'd  ye  were,  but  never  fell'd. 

For  me,  my  portion  provide  in  heaven  ! 

My  root  is  earth*d,  and  I,  a  desolate  branch, 
Left  scatter*d  in  the  highway  of  the  world. 
Trod  under  foot,  that  might  have  been  a  column 
Mainly  supporting  our  demolish'd  house. 

This*  would  I  wear  as  my  inheritance 

And  what  hope  can  arise  to  me  from  it, 
When  I  and  it  are  both  here  prisoners  ! 
*  His  fattaer't)  sword. 


SIR    JOHN    SUCKLING. 


[Born,  1008-    Died.  1041] 


Sickling,  who  gives  levity  its  gayest  expres- 
ion,  was  the  son  of  the  comptroller  of  the  house- 
told  to  Charles  I.  Langbaine  tells  us  that 
te  spoke  Latin  at  five  years  of  age  ;  but  with 
vbat  correctness  or  fluency  we  are  not  informed, 
in  versatile  mind  certainly  acquired  many  ac- 
xnnplishroents,  and  filled  a  short  life  with  many 
lunmits,  for  he  was  a  travel  ler,  a  soldier,  a  lyric  and 
Iramatic  poet,  and  a  musician.  After  ser\-ing  a 
aunpaign  under  Gustavus  AdoIphus,hc  returned 
to  England,  was  favoured  by  Charles  I.,  and  wrote 
Mme  pieces,  which  were  exhibited  for  the  amuse, 
ment  of  tiie  court  with  sumptuous  splendour. 
When  the  civil  wars  broke  out  he  expended  1200/.* 


on  the  equipment  of  a  regiment  for  the  king, 
which  was  distinguiHlied,  however,  only  by  its 
finery  and  cowardice.  A  brother  poet  crowned 
his  disgrace  with  a  ludicrous  song.  The  event  is 
said  to  have  affected  him  deeply  with  shame  ;  but 
he  did  not  live  long  to  experience  that  most  in- 
curable of  the  heart's  diseases.  Having  learnt 
that  his  servant  had  robbed  him,  he  drew  on  his 
boots  in  great  haste ;  a  rusty  nailf,  that  was 
concealed  in  one  of  them,  pierced  his  heel,  and 
produced  a  mortification,  of  which  he  died.  His 
poems,  his  five  plays,  together  with  his  letters, 
speeches,  and  tracts,  have  been  collected  into  one 
volume. 


SONO. 

WuT  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ! 
PrytluHj  why  so  pale  ? 

Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 
Looking  ill  prevail  ( 
IVythee  why  so  pale  ? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  ! 
Pr'ythcc  why  so  mute  t 

Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 
Saying  nothing  do't  \ 
Pr'ythee  why  so  mute  1 


;*  Rather  J2  WW.  fk-c  Percy's  Rcliques,  vol.  ii.  p.  35fi,  i 
*t>wt  the  ludicrout  sudk  Mr.  CMnpbcU  refers  to  may  I 
Ittfoimd.]  I 


Q,uit,  quit  for  shame  !  this  will  not  move, 
This  cannot  take  her  ; 

If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her  : — 
The  ddvil  take  her  ! 


A  BALLAD  UPON  A  WEDDING. 

I  TELL  thee,  Dick,  where  1  have  been, 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen  : 

0  things  without  compare  ! 
Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground, 

Be  it  at  wake,  or  fair. 


[t  OldyH  sayH  the  blade  of  a  penknife,  whilst  Aubrey 
affirms  that  he  was  poisoned.  The  nail  or  blade  may  have 
been  poisoned.] 
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At  Charing-Crofls,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our  hay, 

There  is  a  hoiiBe  with  stairs  : 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folks  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Vorty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pestilent  fine, 
(His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine,) 
alk'd  on  before  the  rest : 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him  : 
The  king  (God  bless  him)  *twou*d  undo  him, 
Shou'd  he  go  still  so  drest. 

At  Course-a-park,  without  all  doubt, 
He  should  have  first  been  taken  out 

By  all  the  maids  i*  the  town  : 
Though  lusty  Roger  there  had  been. 
Or  little  Greorge  upon  the  Green, 

Or  Vincent  of  the  Crown. 

But  wot  you  what !  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing  ; 

The  parson  for  him  staid  : 
Yet  by  his  leave,  for  all  his  haste, 
He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past 

(Perchance)  as  did  the  maid. 

The  maid-Huid  thereby  hangs  a  tale 

For  such  a  maid  no  Whitson  ale 

Could  ever  yet  produce  : 
No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Wou'd  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring, 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck  : 
And  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must) 
It  looked  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  light : 
But  oh  !  she  dances  such  a  way  ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Elaster  day 

Is  half  BO  fine  a  sight. 

He  wou*d  have  kiss'd  her  once  or  twice, 
But  she  wou'd  not,  she  was  so  nice. 

She  wou'd  not  doH  in  sight ; 
And  then  she  look'd  as  who  shou'd  say 
1  will  do  what  I  list  to-day  ; 

And  you  shall  do't  at  night 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No  daisy  makes  comparison, 

(Who  sees  them  is  undone) 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there. 
Such  as  are  on  a  Katherine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 


Her  lips  were  red,  and  one'waa  thin, 
Compared  to  that  was  next  h«r  diin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly. 
But  (Dick)  her  eyes  so  guard  her  fiiee^ 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaae, 

Than  on  the  ami  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  spetk, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  Imnk, 

That  they  might  passage  get ; 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter. 
They  came  as  good  as  onrs,  or  better, 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 

If  wishing  shou'd  be  any  sin. 

The  parson  himself  had  guilty  been. 

She  look'd  that  day  so  purelj : 
And  did  the  youth  so  oft  the  feat 
At  night,  as  some  did  in  oonoeit. 

It  would  have  apoil'd  hiniysarelj. 

Passion  o*me  I  how  I  run  on  ! 

There's  that  that  wou*d  be  thought  upon, 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride : 
The  bus'ness  of  the  kitchen's  great. 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied.  j 

Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knock'd  thriee^ 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trioe  I 

His  summons  did  obey ; 
Each  serving  man  with  dish  in  hand,  | 

March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band, 

Presented  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table. 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 

To  stay  to  be  entreated : 
And  this  the  very  reason  was. 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace, 

The  company  were  seated. 

Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carouse  ; 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house, 

The  brides  came  thick  and  thick; 
And  when  'twas  named  another's  health, 
Perhaps  bo  made  it  her's  by  stealth. 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dick ! 

0'  the  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance ; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh  and  glance  : 

Then  dance  again  and  kiss. 
Thus  sev'ral  wa^s  the  time  did  pass. 
Whilst  every  woman  wish'd  her  place. 

And  every  man  wish'd  his. 

By  this  time  all  were  stolen  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride  ; 

But  that  he  must  not  know : 
But  yet  'twas  thought  he  guest  her  mind, 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 
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When  in  he  came  (Dick)  there  she  lay. 
Like  new-fid'n  snow  melting  away, 

'Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  part. 
Kiases  were  now  the  only  stay, 
Which  soon  she  gave,  as  who  wouM  say, 

Good  b'ye,  with  all  my  heart 

But  just  as  heavens  wou'd  have  to  cross  it, 
In  came  the  bridemaids  with  the  posset ; 
The  bridegroom  eat  in  spite  ; 


For  had  he  left  the  women  to't 

It  won'd  have  cost  two  hours  to  do't, 

Which  were  too  much  that  night. 

At  length  the  candle's  out,  and  now 
All  that  they  had  not  done,  they  do  ! 

What  that  is,  who  can  tell  t 
But  I  believe  it  was  no  more 
Than  thou  and  I  have  done  before 

With  Bridget  and  with  Nell  ! 


SIDNEY    GODOLPHIN. 


[Bora,  KIO.    Di«d,  1948.] 

SiD5BT  GoDOLPHiif,  who  is  highly  praised  by  I  Grodolphin. 
Lord  daraidon,  was  the  brother  of  the  treasurer  I  civil  wars. 


He  flourished  and  perished  in  the 


THE  FOLLOWmO  LINES  ARE  FOUND  IN  MS.  IN  MR  MALONE'S  COLLECTION. 


*Tis  afleetion  but  dissembled. 
Or  dissembled  liberty, 

To  pretend  thy  passion  changed 
With  changes  of  thy  mistress'  eye, 
Following  her  inconstancy. 

Hopes,  which  do  from  favour  flourish, 
May  perhaps  as  soon  expire 

Ab  the  cause  which  did  them  nourish. 
And  disdun'd  they  may  retire  ; 
But  love  18  another  fire. 

For  if  beauty  cause  thy  passion, 

If  a  lair  resistless  eye 
Melt  thee  with  its  soft  expression, 

Thai  thy  h<^>es  will  never  die, 

Nor  be  enred  by  cruelty. 


'Tis  not  scorn  that  can  remove  thee, 
For  thou  either  wilt  not  see 

Such  loved  beauty  not  to  love  thee, 
Or  will  else  consent  that  she 
Judge  not  as  she  ought  of  thee. 

Thus  thou  either  canst  not  sever 
Hope  from  what  appears  so  fair, 

Or,  unhappier,  thou  canst  never 
Find  contentment  in  despair. 
Nor  make  love  a  trifling  care. 

There  are  seen  but  few  retiring 
Steps  in  all  the  paths  of  love. 

Made  by  such  who  in  aspiring 
Meeting  scorn  their  hopes  remove  ; 
Yet  even  these  ne'er  change  their  love. 


WILLIAM    CARTWRIGHT. 


fBora,  1811.    Died,  1M3.] 


WruLiAM  Cartwbioht  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper at  Cirencester,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
that  situation  by  spending  a  good  estate.  He 
vas  a  king's  schoUur  at  Westminster,  and  took 
orders  at  Oxford,  where  he  became,  says  Wood, 
*'  a  most  florid  and  seraphic  preacher."  Bishop 
Duppa,  his  intimate  friend,  appointed  him  sue- 
oentor  of  the  church  of  Salisbury  in  1642.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  council  of  war, 
or  delegacy,  appointed  by  the  University  of 
Oxford,  for  providing  troops  sent  by  the  king  to 
protect,  or  as  the  opposite  party  alleged,  to 
overawe  the  universities.  His  zeal  in  this  ser- 
vice occasioned  his  being  imprisoned  by  the 
parliamentary  foroes  on  their  arrival ;  but  he  I 


was  speedily  released  on  baO.  £arly  in  the  year 
1643  he  was  ^pointed  junior  proctor  of  his 
university,  and  also  reader  in  metaphysics.  The 
latter  office  we  may  well  suppose  him  to  have 
filled  with  ability,  as,  according  to  Lloyd's  account, 
he  studied  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  hours  a  day : 
but  he  survived  his  appointment  to  it  for  a  very 
short  time,  being  carried  off"  by  a  malignant 
fever,  called  the  camp-disease,  which  was  then 
epidemical  at  Oxford.  Cartwright  died  in  his 
thirty-second  year  ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 
earn  the  distinguishing  praise  of  Ben  Jonson, 
who  used  to  say  of  him,  '<  My  son,  Cartwright, 
writes  all  like  a  man." 
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WILLIAM   CARTWRIGHT. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  SIR  BEVIL  GRENVILLE. 


Not  to  be  wrought  by  malice,  gain,  or  pride, 
To  a  compliance  with  the  thriving  side  ; 
Not  {o  take  arms  for  love  of  change,  or  spite, 
But  only  to  maintain  afflicted  right ; 
Not  to  die  vainly  in  pursuit  of  fame. 
Perversely  seeking  after  voice  and  name ; 
Is  to  resolve,  fight,  die,  as  martyrs  do. 
And  thus  did  he,  soldier  and  martyr  too. 
•  •  •  • 

When  now  th'  incensed  legions  proudly  came 
Down  like  a  torrent  without  bank  or  dam : 
When  undeserved  success  urged  on  their  force  ; 
That  thunder  must  come  down  to  stop  their  course. 
Or  Grenville  must  step  in  ;  then  Grenville  stood, 
And  with  himself  opposed,  and  checked  the  flood. 
Ck)nque8t  or  death  was  all  his  thought.     So  Are 
Either  overcomes,  or  doth  itself  expire: 
His  courage  work'd  like  flames,  cast  heat  about. 
Here,  there,  on  this,  on  that  side,  none  gave  out ; 
Not  any  pike  in  that  renowned  stand, 
But  took  new  force  from  his  inspiring  hand  : 
Soldier  encouraged  soldier,  man  urged  man. 
And  he  urged  all ;  so  much  example  can  ; 
Hurt  upon  hurt,  wound  upon  wound  did  call. 
He  was  the  butt,  the  mark,  the  aim  of  all : 
His  soul  this  while  retired  from  cell  to  cell. 
At  last  flew  up  from  all,  and  then  he  fell. 
But  the  devoted  stand  enraged  more 
From  that  his  fate,  plied  hotter  than  before, 
And  proud  to  fall  vrith  him,  sworn  not  to  yield, 
Each  sought  an  honour'd  grave,  so  gain'd  the  field. 
Thus  he  being  fallen,  his  action  fought  anew  : 
And  the  dead  conquer'd,  whiles  the  living  slew. 

This  was  not  nature's  courage,  not  that  thing 
We  valour  call,  which  time  and  reason  bring  ; 
But  a  diviner  fury,  fierce  and  high, 
Valour  transported  into  ecstacy, 
Which  angels,  looking  on  us  from  above, 
Use  to  convey  into  the  souls  they  love. 
You  now  that  Ixmst  the  spirit,  and  its  s^'ay, 
Show  us  his  second,  and  we'll  give  the  day  : 
We  know  your  politic  axiom,  lurk,  or  fly  ; 
Ye  cannot  conquer,  'cause  you  dare  not  die  : 
And  though  you  thank  God  that  you  lost  none  there, 
'Cause  they  were  such  who  lived  not  when  they  were ; 
Yet  your  great  general  (who  doth  rise  and  fall, 
As  his  successes  do,  whom  you  dare  call, 
As  fame  unto  you  doth  reports  dispense, 

Either  a or  his  excellence) 

Howe'er  he  reigns  now  by  unheard-of  laws, 
Could  wish  his  fate  together  witli  his  cause. 

And  thou  (blest  soul)  whose  clear  compacted  fame, 
As  amber  bodies  keeps,  preserves  thy  name, 
Whose  life  affords  what  doth  content  both  eyes, 
Glory  for  people,  substance  for  tlie  wise. 
Go  laden  up  with  spoils,  possess  that  seat 
To  which  the  valiant,  when  they've  done,  retreat : 
And  when  thou  seest  an  happy  period  sent 
To  these  distractions,  and  the  storm  quite  spent. 
Look  down  and  say,  I  have  my  share  in  all, 
Much  good  grow  from  my  life, much  from  my  fall. 


LOVE'S  DARTS. 

Where  is  that  learned  wretch  that  knowi 
What  are  those  darts  the  veil'd  god  throws  1 

0  let  him  tell  me  ere  I  die 
When  'twas  he  saw  or  heard  them  fly  ; 

Whether  the  sparrow's  plumes,  or  dove'i^ 
Wing  them  for  various  lovee  ; 
And  whether  gold,  or  lead. 
Quicken,  or  dull  the  head  : 

1  will  anoint  and  keep  them  warm. 
And  make  the  weapons  heal  the  harm. 

i       Fond  that  I  am  to  ask !  whoe'er 
I       Did  yet  see  thought !  or  silence  hear  f 
'       Safe  from  the  search  of  human  eye 
'      These  arrows  (as  their  ways  are)  fly  : 
!  The  flights  of  angels  part 

I  Not  air  with  so  much  art ; 

And  snows  on  streams,  we  may 
I  Say,  louder  fall  than  they. 

'      So  hopeless  I  must  now  endure. 

And  neither  know  the  shaft  nor  core. 

I       A  sudden  fire  of  blushes  shed 

j      To  dye  white  paths  with  hasty  red  ; 

I      A  glance's  lightning  swifUy  thrown, 

I      Or  from  a  true  or  seeming  frown  ; 
A  subtle  taking  smile 

,  From  passion,  or  from  guile  ; 

'         .  The  spirit,  life,  and  grace 

I  Of  motion,  limbs,  and  face  ; 

These  misconceit  entitles  darts, 
And  tears  the  bleedings  of  our  hearts. 

I       But  as  the  feathers  in  the  wing 

Unblemish'd  are,  and  no  wounds  bring. 
And  harmless  twigs  no  bloodshed  know. 
Till  art  doth  fit  them  for  the  bow  ; 

So  lights  of  flowing  graces 

Spai'kling  in  several  places. 

Only  adorn  the  parts. 

Till  that  we  make  them  darts  ; 
Themselves  are  only  twigs  and  quills  : 
We  give  them  shape,  and  force  for  ilb. 

i       Beauty's  our  grief,  but  in  the  ore. 
We  mint,  and  stamp,  and  then  adore  : 
Like  heathen  we  the  image  crown. 
And  indiscreetly  tlieu  fall  down  : 

Those  graces  all  were  meant 

Our  joy,  not  discontent ; 

But  with  untaught  desires 

We  turn  those  lights  to  fires. 
Thus  Naturt»'8  healing  herbs  we  take. 
And  out  of  cures  do  poisons  make. 


GEORGE   SANDYS. 
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A  VALEDICTION. 


3iD  me  not  go  where  neither  suns  nor  showers 

Do  make  or  cherish  flowers  ; 

SHiere  discontented  things  in  sadness  lie, 

Ind  Nature  grieves  as  I. 

Wlien  I  am  parted  from  those  eyes. 

From  which  my  better  day  doth  rise. 

Though  some  propitious  power 

Should  plant  me  in  a  bower, 

Where  amongst  happy  lovers  I  might  see 

How  showers  and  sunbeams  bring 


One  everlasting  spring. 

Nor  would  those  ^1,  nor  these  shine  forth  to  me  ; 

Nature  herself  to  him  is  lost. 

Who  loseth  her  he  honours  most. 

Then,  fairest,  to  my  parting  view  display 

Your  graces  all  in  one  full  day  ; 

Whose  blessed  shapes  I'll  snatch  and  keep  till 

when 
I  do  return  and  view  again  : 
So  by  this  art  fancy  shall  fortune  cross. 
And  lovers  live  by  thinking  on  their  loss. 


GEORGE    SANDYS. 

[Born,  isn.    Died,  10i3.] 


Gborge  Sandys,  to  whose  transUtions  Pope 
declared  that  English  poetry  owed  much  of  its 
beioty,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  set 
oQt  upon  an  extensive  tour,  comprehending 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  which  is 
described  in  hb  well-known  and  well-written 
book  of  Travels.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  published  a  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses 


of  Ovid,  and  a  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  of 
David.  He  translated  also  the  Christus  Patiens 
of  Grotius.  Few  incidents  of  his  life  are  recorded. 
For  the  most  part  of  hb  latter  days  he  lived  with 
Sir  Francis  Wenman,  of  Caswell,  near  Witney, 
in  Oxfordshire  ;  a  situation  near  to  Burford,  the 
retirement  of  his  intimate  friend  Lucius  Lord 
Falkland,  who  has  addressed  several  poems  to 
him. 


FROM  A  PARAPHRASE   OF   "  THE   PSALMS.' 


PSALM  Lxvni. 

Ln  God,  the  God  of  battle,  rise. 

And  scatter  his  proud  enemies  : 

0  let  them  flee  before  his  face, 

Like  smoke  which  driving  tempests  chase  ; 

As  wax  dissolves  with  scorching  fire. 

So  perish  in  his  burning  ire. 

But  let  the  just  with  joy  abound  ; 

In  jo^-ful  songs  his  praise  resound, 

Who,  riding  on  the  rolling  spheres, 

The  name  of  great  Jehovah  bears. 

Before  his  fgce  your  joys  express, 

A  &ther  to  the  fatherless  ; 

He  wipes  the  tears  from  widows*  eyes, 

The  single  plants  in  families  ; 

Enlarging  those  who  late  were  bound, 

While  rebels  starve  on  thirsty  ground. 

^Tien  he  our  numerous  army  led, 
And  Duurch'd  through  deserts  full  of  dread, 
Heav'n  melted,  and  earth's  centre  shook. 
With  his  majestic  presence  struck. 
When  Israel's  God  in  clouds  came  down, 
High  Sinai  bow'd  his  trembling  crown  ; 
He,  in  th*  approach  of  meagre  dearth, 
With  showers  refresh'd  the  fainting  earth. 


Where  his  own  flocks  in  safety  fed. 

The  needy  unto  plenty  led. 

By  him  we  conquer. — Virgins  sing 

Our  victories,  and  timbrels  ring  : 

He  kings  with  their  vast  armies  foils, 

While  women  share  their  wealthy  spoils. 

When  he  the  kings  had  overthrown. 

Our  land  like  snowy  Salmon  shone. 

God's  mountain  Bashan's  mount  transcends. 

Though  he  his  many  heads  extends. 

Why  boast  ye  so,  ye  meaner  hills  I 

God  with  his  glory  Zion  fills. 

This  his  beloved  residence, 

Nor  ever  \n\\  depart  from  hence. 

His  chariots  twenty  thousand  were. 

Which  myriads  of  angels  bear. 

He  in  the  midst,  as  when  he  crown'd 

High  Sinai's  sanctified  ground. 

Lord,  thou  hast  raised  thyself  on  high, 

And  captive  led  captivity. 


O  praised  be  the  God  of  Gods, 
Who  with  his  daily  blessings  loads  ; 
The  God  of  our  salvation, 
On  whom  our  hopes  depend  alone ; 
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The  controverae  of  life  and  death 
Is  arbitrated  by  his  breath. 

Thus  spoke  Jehovah  :  Jacob's  seed 

I  will  from  Bashan  bring  again, 

And  through  the  bottom  of  the  main. 

That  dogs  may  lap  their  enemies'  blood, 

And  they  wade  through  a  crimson  flood. 

We,  in  thy  sanctuary  late, 

My  Grod,  my  King,  beheld  thy  state ; 

The  sacred  singers  march'd  before, 

Who  instruments  of  music  bore. 

In  order  follow'd — every  maid 

Upon  her  pleasant  timbrel  play'd. 

His  praise  in  your  assemblies  sing. 

You  who  from  Israel's  fountain  spring. 

Nor  little  Benjamin  alone. 

But  Judah,  from  his  mountain-throne  ; 

The  far-removed  Zebulon, 

And  Napthali,  that  borders  on 

Old  Jordan,  where  his  stream  dilates. 

Joined  all  their  powers  and  potentates. 

For  us  his  winged  soldiers  fought ; 

Lord,  strengthen  what  thy  hand  hath  wrought! 

He  that  supports  a  diadem 

To  thee,  divine  Jerusalem  I 

Shall  in  devotion  treasure  bring. 

To  build  the  temple  of  his  King. 


Far  off  from  sun-burnt  Meroe, 

From  falling  Nilus,  from  the  sea 

Which  beats  on  the  Egyptian  shore. 

Shall  princes  come,  and  here  adore. 

Ye  kingdoms  through  the  world  renown'd, 

Sin^  to  the  Lord,  his  praise  reeomid  ; 

He  who  heaven's  upper  heaven  bestrides. 

And  on  her  aged  shoulders  rides  ;    - 

Whose  voice  the  clouds  asunder  rend% 

In  thunder  terrible  descends. 

O  praise  his  strength,  whose  majesty 

In  Israel  shines — ^his  power  on  high  ! 

He  firom  his  sanctuary  throws 

A  trembling  horror  on  his  foes. 

While  us  his  power  and  strength  invest ; 

0  Israel,  praise  the  ever-blest* ! 


[•  Mr.  Campbell'!  extract,  ■dccted  to  ahow  the  itraB|th 
of  Sandya,  givea  no  idea  of  hia  greataat  merit,  the  eAel 
his  taate  and  knowledge  of  our  langoava  had  in  harwa* 
niaing  the  numbers  of  our  couplet  vena.  Dij<kn,  wha 
allowa  him  but  alender  talenta  aa  a  translator,  oalla  him. 
however.  **  the  ingeniooa  and  learned  flandTB,  tlw  kasl 
reralfierof  the  former  affa"  Hiavcnifloatkmlshiaehirf 
excellence ;  he  studied  the  weU-placing  of  worda  lor  the 
Nweetness  of  pronondatioii,  and  gave  oa  Ovid  in  assoolli- 
sliding  verse: 

With  ao  much  sweetness  and  vnnaoal  grace, 

that  if  he  doeanot  daaerve  the  whole  aology  of  Dnytm, 
he  meriU  hia  epithet  of  dalafy.' which,  whan  said  of  hit 
heroic  verse,  is  not  only  poetical  but  apptoprisHi] 


ANONYMOUS. 


THE    OXFORD    RIDDLE    ON    THE   PURITANS. 
raoM  A  siNOLa  aHaar  nuxran  at  oxvobd  nc  1943. 


Thbrb  dwells  a  people  on  the  earth, 
That  reckons  true  allegiance  treason, 
That  makes  sad  war  a  holy  mirth. 
Calls  madness  zeal,  and  nonsense  reason  ; 
That  finds  no  freedom  but  in  slavery. 
That  makes  lies  truth,  religion  knavery, 
That  rob  and  cheat  with  yea  and  nay  : 
Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  ! 

They  hate  the  flesh,  yet  kiss  their  dames, 
That  make  kings  great  by  curbing  crowns. 
That  quench  the  fire  by  kindling  flames. 
That  settle  peace  by  plundering  towns. 
That  govern  with  implicit  votes, 
That  'stablish  truth  by  cutting  throats. 
That  kiss  their  master  and  betray  : 
Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  ! 


That  make  Heaven  speak  by  their  < 
That  stop  God*s  peace  and  boast  his  power, 
That  teach  bold  bksphemy  and  asditioBy 
And  pray  high  treason  by  the  hour, 
That  damn  all  saints  but  such  as  they  are, 
That  wish  all  common,  except  prayer. 
That  idolize  Pym,  Brooks,  and  Say  : 
Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  I 

That  to  enrich  the  commonwealth. 
Transport  large  gold  to  foreign  parts  ; 
That  house't  in  Amsterdam  by  stealth. 
Yet  lord  it  here  within  our  gates  ; 
That  are  staid  men,  yet  only  stay 
For  a  light  night  to  run  away ; 
That  borrow  to  lend,  and  rob  to  pay  : 
Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  t 


FRANCIS    QUARLES. 

[Bora,  isn.    Di«d«  1644.] 


>Iuminoii8  saint  was  bred  at  Cambridge 
>ln'8-iim,  and  was  appointed  cup-bearer 
ith,  Electren  of  Bohemia, after  quitting 
'vice  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  secre- 
rchbishop  Usher.  On  the  breaking  out 
bellion  in  that  kingdom  he  was  a  consi- 
ifrerer,and  was  obliged  to  fly,  for  safety, 
id.  He  had  already  been  pensioned  by 
and  made  Chronologer  to  the  city  of 
but  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  royal 
property  was  confiscated,  and  his  books 
uscripts,  which  he  valued  more,  were 
1.  This  reverse  of  fortune  is  supposed 
ccelerated  his  death. 
Aritable  criticism  of  the  present  age  has 


done  justice  to  Quarles,  in  contrasting  his  merits 
with  his  acknowledged  deformities.  That  his 
perfect  specimens  of  the  bathos  should  have  oeen 
laughed  at  in  the  age  of  Pope,  is  not  surprising*. 
His  "  Emblems,"  whimsical  as  they  are,  have 
not  the  merit  of  originality,  being  imitated  from 
Herman  Hugo.  A  considerable  resemblance  to 
Young  may  be  traced  in  the  blended  strength 
and  extravagance,  and  ill-assorted  wit  and  devo- 
tion  of  Q,uarle8.  Like  Young,  he  wrote  vigorous 
prose^witnesB  his  Enchiridion.  In  the  parallel, 
however,  it  is  due  to  the  purity  of  Young  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  never  was  guilty  of  such 
indecency  as  that  which  disgraces  the  **  Argalus 
and  Parthenia'*  of  our  pious  author. 


FAITH. 


lest  pitch  of  that  victorious  spirit 
0  win  the  world,  whereby  t'  inherit 
turchase  of  a  transitory 
ig  title  of  an  age's  glory  ; 
hou  by  conquest  win  more  fame  than  he, 
)'8elf !  thyself 's  a  world  to  thee. 
It  a  ball,  that  heaven  hath  quilted  o'er 
kith  and  Honour,  banded  on  the  floor 
•"ortune's  false  and  slippery  court, 
toy,  to  make  us  children  sport, 
ate  spirits  with  ft-esh  delights  supplying, 
e  fondlings  of  the  world  from  crying  ; 
hose  merit  mounts  to  such  a  joy, 
the  honour  of  a  mighty  toy. 
ild'st  thou  conquer,  have  thy  conquest 
wn'd 

of  Seraphims,  triumphed  with  the  sound 
*s  loud  trumpet,  warbled  by  the  shrill 
hoir,  recorded  with  a  quill* 
■om  the  pinion  of  an  angel's  wing, 
with  joy  by  heaven's  eternal  Kiug ; 
hyself,  thy  rebel  thoughts  repel, 
i  those  false  affections  that  rebel, 
vcn  dcspoil'd  what  his  full  hand  hath 
en  thee  I 

f  succeeding  blossoms !  or  bcreavcn  thee 
ir  latest  hope,  thy  bosom  friend  ? 
Despair  deny  these  griefs  an  end ! 
a  whisp'ring  rebel,  that  within  thee, 
thy  field,  and  sets  thyself  again'  thee : 
a  thy  faith,  and  with  thy  force  let  flee, 
t  conquer  him,  he'll  conquer  thee  : 
hy  shield  of  Patience  to  thy  head, 
Grief  strikes, 'twill  strike  the  striker  dead. 
i  fortunes,  be  thou  strong  and  stout, 
jly  win  thyself,  heaven  holds  not  out 


His  bow  for  ever  bent ;  the  disposition 

Of  noblest  spirit  doth,  by  opposition. 

Exasperate  the  more  :  a  gloomy  night 

Whets  on  the  morning  to  return  more  bright ; 

Brave  minds,  oppress'd,  should  in  despite  of  Fate, 

Look  greatest,  like  the  sun,  in  lowest  state. 

But,  ah !  shall  God  thus  strive  with  flesh  and  blood  t 

Receives  he  glory  from,  or  reaps  he  good 

In  mortals'  ruin,  that  he  leaves  man  so 

To  be  o'erwhelm*d  by  this  unequal  foe ! 

May  not  a  potter,  that,  from  out  the  ground. 
Hath  framed  a  vessel,  search  if  it  be  sound  I 
Or  if,  by  furbishing,  he  take  more  pain 
To  make  it  £airer,  shall  the  pot  compUin  t 
Mortal,  thou  art  but  cUy  ;  then  shall  not  he. 
That  framed  thee  for  his  service,  season  thee  ! 
Man,  doee  thy  lips ;  be  thou  no  undertaker 
Of  God's  designs  :  dispute  not  with  thy  Maker. 

*  Of  his  absurdity  one  example  may  suffice  from  hi  * 
*•  Emblems." 

Man  is  a  tennis-court,  his  flesh  the  wlU 
The  gamesters  Qod  and  6atan,-.thc  heart 's  the  ball ; 
The  higher  and  the  lower  hazards  are 
Too  bold  presumption  and  too  base  despair : 
The  rackeU  which  our  restless  balls  make  fly, 
Adversity  and  sweet  prosperity. 
The  angels  keep  the  court,  and  mark  the  place 
^liere  the  ball  falls,  and  chalk  out  every  chase. 
The  line 's  a  civil  life  we  often  cross. 
O'er  which  the  ball,  not  flying,  makes  a  loss. 
I>etractors  are  like  standers-by,  and  bet 
With  charitable  men,  our  life's  the  set. 
Lord,  in  these  conflicts,  in  these  fierce  assaults. 
Laborious  Satan  makes  a  world  of  faults. 
Forgive  them.  Lord,  although  he  ne'er  implore 
For  favour,  they'll  be  set  upon  our  score. 
O  take  the  ball  before  it  come  to  the  ground. 
For  this  base  court  has  many  a  false  rebound ; 
Strike,  and  strike  hard,  and  strike  above  the  line. 
Strike  where  thou  please,  so  as  the  set  be  thUie« 


^ 
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FRANCIS   QUARLES. 


EMBLEM  I.    nOOK  lU. 

My  floul  hath  desired  thee  in  the  night.—IsAiAM,  xxTi.  6. 

Good  God  !  what  horrid  darkness  doth  surround^ 

My  groping  soul  !  how  are  my  senses  bound 

In  utter  shades  ;  and  muffled  from  the  light, 

Lurk  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  night ! 

The  bold-faced  lamp  of  heaven  can  set  and  rise, 

And  with  his  morning  glory  fill  the  eyes 

Of  gazing  mortals  ;  his  victorious  ray 

Can  chase  the  shadows  and  restore  the  day  : 

Night's  bashful  empress,  though  she  often  wane. 

As  oft  repents  her  darkness,  primes  again  ; 

And  with  her  circling  horns  doth  re-embrace 

Her  brother's  wealthy  and  orbs  her  silver  face. 

But,  ah  !  my  sun,  deep  swallow'd  in  his  fall. 

Is  set,  and  cannot  shine,  nor  rise  at  all : 

My  bankrupt  wain  can  beg  nor  borrow  light ; 

Alas  !  my  darkness  is  perpetual  night 

Falls  have  their  risings;  waningshave their  primes. 

And  desperate  sorrows  wait  their  better  times  : 

Ebbs  have  their  floods  ;  and  autumns  have  their 

springs ; 
All  states  have  changes,  hurried  with  the  swings 
Of  chance  and  time,  still  riding  to  and  fro  : 
Terrestrial  bodies,  and  celestial  too. 
How  often  have  I  vainly  groped  about. 
With  lengthened  arms,  to  find  a  passage  out. 
That  I  might  catch  those  beams  mine  eye  desires. 
And  bathe  my  soul  in  these  celestial  fires  ! 
Like  as  the  haggard,  cloistered  in  her  mew. 
To  scour  her  downy  robes,  and  to  renew 
Her  broken  flags,  preparing  t'  overlook 
The  timorous  mallard  at  the  sliding  brook. 
Jets  oft  from  perch  to  jKTch;  from  stock  to  ground, 
From  ground  to  window,  tlius  8ur>eying  round 
Her  dove-befeather'd  prison,  till  at  length 
Calling  her  noble  birth  to  mind,  and  strength 
Whereto  her  wing  was  bom,  her  ragged  beak 
I  Nips  off  her  jangling  jesses,  strives  to  break 
I  Her  jingling  fetters,  and  begins  to  bate 
I  At  every  glimpse,  and  darts  at  every  grate  : 
;  E'en  so  my  weary  soul,  that  long  has  been 
'  An  inmate  in  this  tenement  of  sin, 
I  Lock'd  up  by  cloud-brow'd  error,  which  invites 
I  My  cloisterM  thoughts  to  feed  on  black  delights, 
;  Now  suns  her  shadows,  and  begins  to  dart 
I  Her  wing*d  desires  at  thw,  that  only  art 
!  The  sun  she  seeks,  whose  rising  beams-can  fright 
I  These  dusky  clouds  that  make  so  dark  a  night : 
'  Shine  forth,  great  glory,  shine  ;  that  I  may  see, 
'  Both  how  to  loathe  myself,  and  honour  thee  : 

But  if  my  weakness  force  thee  to  deny 
,  Thy  flames,  yet  lend  the  twilight  of  thine  eye  ! 
\  If  1  must  want  those  beams  I  wish,  yet  grunt 
That  1  at  least  mav  wish  those  beams  I  want. 


SONG. 
To  the  tunc  of—C%ukolds  all  a-rott. 

Know  then,  my  brethren,  heaven  is  clear. 

And  all  the  clouds  are  gone  ; 
The  righteous  now  shall  flourish,  and 

Good  da^'s  are  coming  on  : 
Come  then,  my  brethren,  and  be  glad. 

And  eke  rejoice  with  me  ; 
Lawn  sleeves  and  rochets  shall  go  down. 

And  hey  !  then  up  go  we  ! 

Well  break  the  windows  which  the  Whcne 

Of  Babylon  hath  painted. 
And  when  the  popish  saints  are  down. 

Then  Barrow  shall  be  sainted. 
There^s  neither  cross  nor  cnxcifiz. 

Shall  stand  for  men  to  see  ; 
Rome's  trash  and  trumperies  shall  go  down, 

And  hey  !  then  up  go  we  ! 

•  •  •  • 

We'll  down  with  all  the  'VarsUiet, 

Where  learning  is  profest. 
Because  they  practise  and  maintain 

The  Unguage  of  the  beast. 
We'll  drive  the  doctors  out  of  doors. 

And  arts,  whate'er  they  be  ; 
We'll  cry  both  arts  and  learning  down. 

And  hey  !  then  up  go  we  ! 

•  •  •  • 

If  once  that  Antichristian  crew 

Be  crush'd  and  overthrown, 
We'll  teach  the  nobles  how  to  crouch. 

And  keep  the  gentry  down. 
Good  manners  liave  an  ill  report. 

And  turn  to  pride,  we  see  ; 
We'll  therefore  cry  good  manners  down. 

And  hey  !  then  up  go  we  ! 

The  name  of  lord  sluiU  be  abhorr'd. 

For  every  man's  a  brother  ; 
No  reason  why,  in  church  or  state. 

One  mafl  should  rule  another. 
But  when  the  change  of  government 

Shall  set  our  fingers  free. 
We'll  make  the  wanton  sisters  stoop, 

And  hey  !  tlien  up  go  we  ! 

Our  cobblers  shall  translate  their  souls 

From  caves  obscure  and  shady  ; 
We'll  make  Tom  T  •     'as  good  as  my  lord, 

And  Joan  as  giKnl  as  my  lady. 
We'll  crush  and  fling  the  marriage  ring 

Into  the  Roman  see  ; 
We'll  ask  no  bands,  but  e'en  clap  hands. 

And  hey  !  then  up  go  we  ! 


WILLIAM    BROWNE. 


[Born,  1500.    Died.  184A.] 


M  Browne  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
ick,  in  Devonshire.  He  was  educated 
,  and  went  from  thence  to  the  Inner 
>ut  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  poetry, 
cnty-third  year  he  published  the  first 
is  Britannia's  Pastorals,  prefaced  by 
ilogies,  which  evince  his  having  been, 
•ly  period  of  life,  the  friend  and  favourite 
and  Drayton.  To  these  testimonies  he 
i  added  that  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  the 
year  he  published  the  Shepherd's  Pipe, 
he  fourth  eclogue  is  often  said  to  have 
recursor  of  Milton's  Lycidas.  A  single 
)ut  a  rose  constitutes  all  the  resem- 
In  1616  he  published  the  second  part 
annia's  Pastorals.  His  Masque  of  the 
iple  was  never  printed,  till  Dr.  Farmer 
d  it  from  a  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
s  Davies's  edition  of  Browne's  works, 
120  years  after  the  author's  death. 


He  seems  to  have  taken  his  leave  of  the  Muses 
about  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  Robert  Dormer, 
Earl  of  Caernarvon,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  1643.  After  leaving  the  university 
with  that  nobleman,  he  found  a  liberal  patron  in 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  character, 
like  that  of  Caernarvon,  still  lives  among  the 
warmly  coloured  and  minutely  touched  portmitB 
of  Lord  Clarendon.  The  poet  lived  in  Lord 
Pembroke's  family  ;  and,  according  to  Wood, 
grew  rich  in  his  employment.  But  the  particu- 
lars of  his  history  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  his  verses  deal  too  little  with  the  business  of 
life  to  throw  much  light  upon  his  circumstances. 
His  poetry  is  not  without  beauty  ;  but  it  is  the 
beauty  of  mere  landscape  and  allegory,  without 
the  manners  and  passions  that  constitute  human 
interest. 


SONG. 

nymphs,  be  not  refusing, 
icglcct  is  time's  abusing, 
an<l  beauty  are  but  lent  you  ; 
;  one,  and  keep  the  other  : 
pps  fresh  what  age  doth  smother, 
y  gone,  you  will  repent  you. 

;  said,  when  ye  have  proved, 
A'ains  more  truly  loved  : 
n  fly  all  nice  behaviour  ! 
I  would  (as  her  duty) 
ding  still  on  Beauty, 
>r  not  be  out  of  favour. 


1  tell  you  whom  I  love? 
rkcn  then  a  while  to  me, 
'  such  a  woman  move 
I  now  shall  versify  ; 
ur»'d,  'tis  she,  or  none, 

love,  and  love  alone. 

p  did  her  so  much  right, 
nhe  scorns  the  help  of  art. 
many  virtues  dight 
•'er  yet  embraced  a  heart, 
ch  good  so  truly  tried, 
for  less  were  deified. 


Wit  she  hath,  without  desire 

To  make  known  how  much  she  hath ; 
And  her  anger  flames  no  higher 

Than  may  fitly  sweeten  wrath. 
Full  of  pity  as  may  be, 
Though  perhaps  not  so  to  me. 

Reason  masters  every  sense. 
And  her  virtues  grace  her  birth  : 

Lovely  as  all  excellence. 
Modest  in  her  most  of  mirth  : 

Likelihood  enough  to  prove 

Only  worth  could  kindle  love. 

Such  she  is  :  and  if  you  know 
Such  a  one  as  I  have  sung  ; 

Be  she  brown,  or  fair,  or  so. 
That  she  be  but  somewhile  young  ; 

Be  assured,  *tis  she,  or  none, 

That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 


POWER  OF  GENIUS   OVER  ENVY. 

'Tis  not  the  rancour  of  a  canker'd  heart 

That  can  debase  the  excellence  of  art. 

Nor  great  in  titles  makes  our  worth  obey. 

Since  we  have  lines  far  more  esteem'd  than  they. 

For  there  is  hidden  in  a  poet's  name 

A  spell  that  can  command  the  wings  of  Fame, 

And  maugre  all  oblivion's  hated  birth 

l^gin  their  inmiortality  on  earth. 

When  he  that  'gainst  a  muse  with  hate  combines 

May  raiao  his  tomb  in  vain  to  reach  our  lines. 


k 
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WILLIAM    BROWNE. 


ADDRESS  TO  HIS  NATIVE  SOIL. 


Hail  thou,  my  native  soil  1  thou  blessed  plot 
Whose  equal  all  the  world  affordeth  not ! 
Show  me  who  can  !  so  many  crystal  rills, 
Such  sweet-clothed  vallies,  or  aspiring  hills, 
Such  wood-ground,  pastures,  quarries,  wealthy 

mines, 
Sndi  rocks  in  whom  the  diamond  fairly  shines : 
And  if  the  earth  can  show  the  like  again. 
Yet  will  she  fail  in  her  sea-ruling  men. 
Time  never  can  produce  men  to  o'ertake 
The  fames  of  Grenville,  Davis,  Gilbert,  Drake, 
Or  worthy  Hawkins,  or  of  thousands  more, 
That  by  ^eir  power  made  the  Devonian  shore 
Mock  the  proud  Tagus  ;  for  whose  richest  spoil 
The  boasting  Spaniard  left  the  Indian  soil 
Bankrupt  of  store,  knowing  it  would  quit  cost 
By  winning  thiis,  Uiough  all  the  rest  were  lost. 


EVENING. 

As  in  an  evening  when  the  gentle  air 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  oft  have  sat  on  Thames'  sweet  bank  to  hear 
My  friend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  charm  mine  ear, 
Wlien  he  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  strain 
That  likes  me,  straight  I  ask  the  same  again, 
And  he  as  gladly  granting,  strikes  it  o'er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  forgot  before : 
I  would  have  been  content,  if  he  would  play. 
In  that  one  strain  to  pass  the  night  away  ; 
But  fearing  much  to  do  his  patience  wrong, 
Unwillingly  have  ask'd  6ome  other  song  : 
So  in  this  diflTring  key  though  I  could  well 
A  many  hours  but  as  few  minutes  tell, 
Yet  lest  mine  own  delight  might  injure  you 
(Though  loath  so  soon)  I  take  my  song  anew. 


FROM   BRITANNIA'S   PASTORALS. 

BOOK   II.   80N0  ▼. 

Betwee.n  two  rocks  (immortal,  without  mother)* 
That  stand  as  if  outfacing  one  another, 
There  ran  a  creek  up,  intricate  and  blind. 
As  if  the  waters  hid  them  from  the  wind. 
Which  never  wash'd  but  at  a  higher  tide 
The  frizzled  cotes  which  do  the  mountains  hide, 
Where  never  gale  was  longer  known  to  stay 
Than  from  the  smooth  wave  it  had  swept  away 
The  new  divorced  leaves,  that  irom  each  side 
Left  the  thick  boughs  to  dance  out  with  the  tide. 

*  ThU  description  coincides  very  strikingly  with  the 
scenery  of  the  Tainar,  in  Devonsliire.  Browne,  who  wah 
a  native  of  that  county,  must  have  studied  it  from  na- 
ture. 


At  further  end  the  creek,  a  stately  wood 
Grave  a  kind  shadow  (to  the  brackish  flood) 
Made  up  of  trees,  not  less  ken'd  by  eadi  skiff 
Than  that  sky-scaling  peak  of  TenerifTe, 
Upon  whose  tops  the  hemshew  bred  her  young, 
And  hoary  moss  upon  their  branches  hong ; 
Whose  rugged  rinds  sufficient  were  to  ahow. 
Without  their  height,  what  time  they  'gui  to  gnm. 
And  if  dry  eld  by  wrinkled  skin  appears^ 
None  could  allot  them  less  than  Nestor's  yasn. 
As  under  theb  command  the  thronged  mA 
Ran  lessen'd  up.     Here  did  the  shepherd  seek 
Where  he  his  little  boat  might  safely  hide, 
TiU  it  was  fraught  with  what  the  world  bende 
Could  not  outvalue  ;  nor  give  equal  wd^t 
Though  in  the  time  when  Greece  was  at  herhogbt 
•  •  •  • 

Yet  that  their  happy  voyage  mi^t  not  be  • 
Without  time's  short'ner,  heav'n-tan^t  melody 
(Music  that  lent  feet  to  the  stable  woods,  ' 
And  in  their  currents  tum'd  the  mig^lgr  floods  ' 
Sorrow's  sweet  nurse,  yet  ke^ng  joy  tMy, 
Sad  discontent's  most  wetcome'coCTosivie^ 
The  soul  of  art,  beet  loved  when  love  is  by. 
The  kind  inspirer  of  sweet  poesy. 
Least  thou  shouldst  wanting  be,  when  swans  woild 

fiun 
Have  sung  one  song,  and  never  song  again) 
The  gentle  shepherd,  hasting  to  the  shm. 
Began  this  lay,  and  timed  it  with  his  oar. 

Nevermore  let  holy  Dee 

O'er  other  rivers  brave. 
Or  boast  how  (in  his  jollity) 
Kings  row'd  upon  his  wave. 
But  silent  be,  and  ever  know 
That  Neptune  for  my  fare  would  row. 


Swell  then,  gently  swell,  ye  floods. 

As  proud  of  what  ye  bear. 
And  n^-mphs  that  in  low  coral  woods 
String  pearls  upon  your  hair. 
Ascend  ;  and  tell  if  ere  this  day 
A  fairer  prize  was  seen  at  sea. 

See  the  salmons  leap  and  bound 

To  please  us  as  we  pass, 
flach  mermaid  on  the  rocks  around 
Lets  fall  her  brittle  gUss, 
As  they  their  beauties  did  despise 
And  loved  no  mirror  but  your  eyes, 

Blow,  but  gently  blow,  fair  wind. 

From  the  forsaken  shore. 

And  be  as  to  the  halcyon  kind, 

Till  we  have  ferried  o'er : 

So  may'st  thou  still  have  leave  to  blow, 

And  fan  the  way  where  she  shall  go. 


THOMAS    NABBES. 


[Died.  IMS.] 

was  an  inferior  dramatist  in  the  time  of 
I.  who,  besides  his  plays,  wrote  a  con- 
1  of  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks.  He 
>  have  been  secretary  or  domestic  to  some 


nobleman  or  prelate,  at  or  near  Worcester.  He 
had  a  share  in  the  poetical  collection  called 
Fancy's'  Theatre,  with  Tatham,  Richard  Brome, 
and  others. 


mOM  **  MJCROOWMUS,  A  MA8QUB."     1637. 

SONG  BY   LOVE  AND  THE  VIRTUES  TO  PHYSANDER    AND  BELLANIMA. 


[R,  welcome,  happy  pair, 

i  abodes,  where  spicy  air 

s  perfumes,  and  every  sense 

id  his  object's  excellence  ; 

I  no  hea^  nor  cold  extreme, 

er's  ice,  no  summer's  scorching  beam  ; 

I  no  sun,  yet  never  night, 

ays  springing  from  eternal  light. 

»nM.  All  mortal  sufferings  laid  aside. 
Here  in  endless  bliss  abide. 


Love.  Welcome  to  Love,  my  new-loved  heir, 
Elysium's  thine,  ascend  my  chair  : 
{  For  following  sensuality 
I  thought  to  disinherit  thee  ; 
But  being  now  reform'd  in  life, 
And  reunited  to  thy  wife, 
Mine  only  daughter,  fate  allows 
That  Love  with  stars  should  crown  your  brows. 
Join  ye  that  were  his  guides  to  this. 
Thus  I  enthrone  you  both — now  kiss  ; 
Whilst  yon  in  endless  measures  move, 
Led  on  to  endless  jo^-s  by  Love. 


THOMAS    HEYWOOD. 


[Died,  l«4».] 


AS  Hetwood  was  the  most  prolific  writer  ; 
kost  fertile  age  of  our  drama*.     In  the  | 
his  theatrical  labours  as  an  actor  and  ! 
i  composed  a  formidable  list  of  prose 
ind  defended  the  stage  against  the  puri-  I 
a  work  that  is  full  of  learning.     One  of  | 
ects  was  to  write  the  lives  of  all  poets  > 
re  ever  distinguished,  from  the  time  of  | 
downwards.     Yet  it  has  happened  to  the 
>f  this  gigantic  design  to  have  no  historian 
to  his  o%ni  memory  as  to  record  either 
od  of  his  death,  or  the  spot  tliat  covers 
uns.     His  merits  entitled  him  to  better 
ranee.     He  composed  indeed  with  a  care- 
dity,  and  seems  to  have  thought  as  littie  i 
ce*8  precept  (»f  "  scepe  siylum  vertas"  as  I 
of  the  injunctions  in  the  Arl  of  Pttetry.  ! 
possesses  considerable  power  of  mterest-  | 
affections,   by  placing    his    plain    and 
characters  in  affecting  situations.     The 
him  is,  that  his  common-place  sentiments  ' 

ad,  M  hchlmflelf  tells  us,  "either  an  entire  haiMl. 
least  a  main  finger,  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  | 
He  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.]  , 


and  plain  incidents  fall  not  only  beneath  the  ideal 
beauty  of  art,  but  are  often  more  fatiguing  than 
what  we  meet  with  in  the  ordinary  and  unselected 
circumstances  of  life.  When  he  has  hit  upon 
those  occasions  where  the  passions  should  ob- 
viously rise  with  accumulated  expression,  he 
lingers  on  through  the  scene  with  a  dull  and 
level  indifference.  The  term  artlessness  may  be 
applied  to  Heywood  in  two  very  opposite  senses. 
His  pathos  is  often  artless  in  the  better  meaning 
of  the  word,  because  its  objects  are  true  to  life, 
and  their  feelings  naturally  expressed.  But  he 
betrays  still  more  frequently  an  artlessness,  or  we 
should  rather  call  it,  a  want  of  art,  in  deficiency 
of  contrivance.  His  best  pei*fomiance  is,  **  A 
Woman  killed  with  Kin<lne8s."  In  that  play  the 
repentance  of  Mrs.  Frankford,  who  dies  of  a 
broken  heart,  for  her  infidelity  to  a  generous 
husband,  would  present  a  situation  consummately 
moving,  if  we  were  left  to  conceive  her  death  to 
be  produced  simply  by  grief.  But  the  poet  most 
unskilfully  prepares  us  for  her  death,  by  her 
declaring  her  intentions  to  starve  herself ;  and 
mars,  by  the  weakness,  sin,  and  horror  of  suicide. 
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THOMAS  HEYWOOD. 


an  example  of  penitence  tliat  would  otherwise  be 
sublimely  and  tenderly  edifying.  The  scene  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Frankford  has  been  deservedly 
noticed  for  its  pathos  by  an  eminent  foreign 
critic,  Mr.  Schlegel*,  who  also  commends  the 
superior  force  of  its  inexorable  morality  to  the 
reconciling  conclusion  of  Kotzcbue^s  dranm  on  a 
similar  subject.  The  learned  German  perhaps 
draws  his  inference  too  rigidly.     Mrs.  Frank- 


SCENE   IN  THE  TRAGEDY   ''A  WOMAN   KILLED 
WITH  KINDNESS." 

Grief  of  Frankford,  after  diacorcring  his  wife's  infidelity, 
and  dismissing  her. 

Enttr  CKAnwKL,  Fran Kroan,  and  Nicholas. 

Craiu  Wu  r  do  you  search  each  room  about  your 
house. 
Now  that  you  have  dispatch'd  your  wife  away ! 

Fran.  O  sir,  to  see  that  nothing  may  be  left. 
That  ever  was  my  wife's  :  I  loved  her  deai-ly. 
And  when  I  do  but  think  of  her  unkindness, 
My  thoughts'are  all  in  hell;  to  avoid  which  torment, 
I  would  not  have  a  bodkin  or  a  cuff, 
A  bracelet,  necklace,  or  rebato  wier ; 
Nor  any  thing  that  ever  was  call'd  hcr's, 
Left  me,  by  which  I  might  remember  her. 
Seek  round  about.  [comer,  j 

Nic.    *      *     Master,  here's  her  lute  flung  in  a 

Fran.  Her  lute !  Oh  God !  upon  this  instrument 
Her  fingers  have  ran  quick  division. 
Swifter  than  that  which  now  divides  our  hearts. 
These  frets  have  made  me  pleasant,  that  have  now 
Frets  of  my  heart-strings  made.  O  master  Cranwel, 
Oft  hath  she  made  this  melancholy  wood 
(Now  mute  and  dumb  for  her  disastrous  chance) 
Speak  sweetly  many  a  note ;  sound  many  a  strain 
To  her  own  ravishing  voice,  which  being  well  strung, 
What  pleasant  strange  airs  have  they  jointly  rung ! 
Post  with  it  after  her  ;  now  nothing^s  left ; 
Of  her  and  her's  I  am  at  once  bereft. 

•  •  •  • 

Nicholas  overtakct  Mrs.  Frankporo  %eilh  her  luU. 

i       Nic.  There. 

I  Anne.  I  know  the  lute  ;  oft  have  I  sung  to  tliee : 
We  both  are  out  of  tune,  both  out  of  time. 

Xic.  My  master  commends  him  unto  ye ;  there's 
all  he  can  find  that  was  ever  yours  :    he  hath 

j  nothing  left  that  ever  you  could  lay  claim  to  but  his 
own  heart,  and  he  could  not  afford  you  that.  All 
that  I  have  to  deliver  you  is  this ;  he  prays  you 

I  to  forget  him,  and  so  he  bids  you  farewell. 

'       Anne.  I  thank  him  ;  he  is  kind,  and  ever  was. 
All  you  that  have  true  feeling  of  my  grief, 
That  know  my  loss,  and  have  relenting  hearts, 
Gird  me  about ;  and  help  me,  with  your  tears. 
To  ^^-ash  my  spotted  sins :  my  lute  shall  groan  ; 

;  It  cannot  weep,  but  shall  lament  my  moan. 

!  *  Mr.  Schlcffcl,  however,  is  niibtakcn  in  sixMiking  of 
I  him  OM  anterior  to  Shakspearc,  evidently  confounding 
'    him  with  an  oldt-r  poet  of  the  name. 


ford's  crime  was  recent,  and  her  repentance  and 
death  immediatdy  foUow  it ;  bat  the  guilt  of  the 
other  tragic  penitent,  to  whom  Mr.  S.  aUndn^ 
is  more  remote,  and  le«  heinous ;  and  to  pn- 
scribe  interminable  UmitBy  either  in  ical  or 
imaginary  life,  to  the  generoeity  of  indiridail 
forgiveness,  is  to  invest  morality  with  temn, 
which  the  frailty  of  num  and  the  mercy  of  Heaven 
do  not  justify. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 
Death  of  Mr*.  Fiaakford. 

Person*.— Mil  Malby,  Mas.  Ankb  FaamcvoaD,  Vmum- 
roRO,  Sir  Charuu  Movirrroao,  Sia  TmAUcn  Aaom. 

Mai.  How  fare  you,  Mrs.  Frankford  t 
Anne.  Sick, sick,  oh  sick:  Gire  me  some  air.    I 
pray 

Tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  where'a  Mr.  FrankCotd  t 
Will  he  not  deign  to  see  me  ere  I  die  t 

Mai.  Yes,  Mrs.  Frankford  :  diTera  gentlenMB 
Your  loving  neighbours,  with  tliat  jnat  reqneit 
Have  moved  and  told  him  of  your  weak  eitale : 
Who,  though  with  much  ado  to  get  beliel^  ;■ 

Examining  of  the  general  drcomatanee,  |i 

Seeing  your  sorrow  and  your  penitenee;. 
And  hearing  therewithal  the  great  deabe 
You  have  to  see  him  ere  yon  left  the  world,  jl 

He  gave  to  us  his  faith  to  follow  ns,  i| 

And  sure  he  will  be  here  immediately.  jl 

Anne.    You  have  half  rerived  me  wHh  the  I 
pleasing  news  : 
liaise  me  a  little  higher  in  my  bed. 
Dlush  I  not,  brother  Acton !    Blush  I  not,  sir 

Charles  ? 
Can  you  not  read  my  fault  ^Tit  in  my  theek  ! 
Ih  not  my  crime  there !  tell  me,  gentlemen.  ■ 

Char,  Alas !  good  mistress,  sickneae  hath  not  ' 
left  you 
Blood  in  your  face  enough  to  make  yon  bhiafa. 
Anne:  Then  sickness,  like  a  friend,  my  fiuih 
would  hide.  i 

Is  my  husband  come !    My  soul  but  tarries  'I 

His  arrival,  then  I  am  iit  for  heaven.  j 

Acton.  I  came  to  chide  you,  but  my  wordi  of 
hate  ! 

\  Are  tum'd  to  pity  and  compassionate  grief. 

I  came  to  rate  you,  but  my  brawls,  you  see,  , 

I  Molt  into  tears,  and  I  must  weep  by  thee. 
i  Here's  Mr.  Frankford  now. 

I  I' 

I  EhUt  Frankford.  i 

Fran,  (j  ood -morrow,  brotlier;  morrow,  gentle- 1 

.  men ! 

I  God,  that  hath  laid  this  cross  upon  our  heads, 

Might  (had  he  pleased)  have  made  our  canse  of 

I  mwting 

On  a  more  fair  and  more  contented  ground  : 

I  But  he  tliat  made  us,  made  us  to  this  woe. 

Anne.  And  is  he  come  f     Methinka  that  voice 

Fran.  How  do  you,  woman  !  [I  know. 
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.  WeU,  Mr.  Fnnkford,  weU  ;  but  shaU  be 

better, 
within  this  hour.     Will  yoa  youchsafe 
your  grace  and  yonr  humanity) 

a  spotted  strumpet  by  the  hand  ! 
.  This  hand  once  held  my  heart  in  faster 
ids 

)w  'tis  griped  by  me.    God  pardon  them 
ftde  us  first  break  hold  ! 
'.  Amen,  amen. 

ly  zeal  tu  heaven,  whither  Pm  now  bound, 
)  impudent  to  wish  you  here ; 
ie  more  beg  your  pardon.    Oh !  good  man, 
her  to  my  children,  pardon  me. 
,  O  pardon  me  !  my  fault  so  heinous  is, 
you  in  this  world  forgive  it  not, 

will  not  clear  it  in  the  world  to  come. 
88  hath  so  usurp'd  upon  my  knees, 
leel  I  cannot :  But  on  my  hearths  knees 
strate  soul  lies  thrown  down  at  your  feet 
your  gracious  pardon  :  Pardon,  0  pardon 

roe  ! 
.  As  freely  from  the  low  depth  of  my  soul 
Redeemer  hath  for  us  given  his  death, 
n  thee  ;  I  will  shed  tears  for  thee  ; 
ith  thee  ;  and  in  mere  pity  of  thy  weak 
1  to  die  with  thee.  [estate, 

So  do  we  all. 

I.  O,  Mr.  Frankford,  all  the  near  alliance 
y  her,  shall  be  supplied  in  thee  ; 
?  my  brother  by  the  nearest  way, 
idred  hath  fallen  off,  but  yours  doth  stay. 
.  Even  as  I  hope  for  pardon  at  that  day, 
he  great  judge  of  heaven  in  scarlet  sits, 
lou  pardon'd.     Though  thy  rash  offence 
^d  our  bodies,  thy  repentant  tears 
ur  souls. 

.  Then  comfort,  mistress  Frankford  ; 
i  your  husband  hath  forgiven  your  fall ; 
)UJ«e  your  spirits,  and  cheer  your  fainting 

How  is  it  with  you  ?  [soul. 

I.  How  d'ye  feel  yourself ! 
'.  Not  of  this  world. 

.  I  see  you  are  not,  and  I  weep  to  see  it. 
?,  the  mother  to  my  pretty  babes  ; 
ose  lost  names  I  do  restore  thee  back, 
th  this  kiss  I  wed  thee  once  again  : 

thou  art  wounded  in  thy  honoured  name, 
th  that  grief  upon  thy  death-bed  best, 
in  heart,  upon  my  soul  thou  diest. 
r.  Pardon'd  on  earth,  soul,  thou  in  heaven 

art  free 
ore  !  thy  wife  dies  thus  embracing  thee. 
I.  Peace  with  thee,  Nan.     Brothers  and 
gentlemen, 

that  can  plead  interest  in  her  grief) 

upon  her  body  funeral  tears. 
p,  had  you  with  threats  and  usage  bad 
d  her  sin,  the  grief  of  her  offence 
t  with  such  true  sorrow  touch'd  her  heart. 


SONG  OP  NYMPHS  TO  DIANA. 

FBOM  **  THS  OOLDSir   AGS.** 

Hail,  beauteous  Dian,  queen  of  shades. 
That  dwells  beneath  these  shadowy  glades, 
Mistress  of  all  these  beauteous  maids 

That  are  by  her  allow'd ; 
Virginity  we  all  profess. 
Abjure  the  worldly  vain  excess,  ' 

And  will  to  Dian  yield  no  less 

Than  we  to  her  have  vow'd. 
The  shepherds,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  fauns, 
For  thee  will  trip  it  o'er  the  lawns. 

Come,  to  the  forest  let  us  go. 
And  trip  it  like  the  barren  doe, 
The  fauns  and  satyrs  will  do  so, 

And  freely  thus  they  may  do. 
The  fairies  dance,  and  satyrs  sing. 
And  on  the  grass  tread  many  a  ring. 
And  to  their  caves  their  ven'son  bring. 

And  we  will  do  as  they  do. 
The  shepherds,  satyrs,  &c. 

Our  food  is  honey  from  the  bees. 

And  mellow  fruits  that  drop  from  trees ; 

In  chase  we  climb  the  high  degrees 

Of  every  steepy  mountain  ; 
And  when  the  weary  day  is  past 
We  at  the  evening  hie  us  fast. 
And  after  this  our  field  repast. 

We  drink  the  pleasant  fountain. 
The  shepherds,  satyrs,  &c 


A  WITLING  SET  UP  BY  A  POETS  LEGACY. 

mOM  "TBS   FAIR   MAID  OF  THS   XXCHAlfOB.*? 

Cripple.  Why,  think'st  thou  that  I  cannot  write 
Ditty,  or  sonnet,  with  judicial  phrase,      [a  letter, 
.\s  pretty,  pleasing,  and  pathetical. 
As  any  Ovid-imitating  dunce 
In  all  the  town  ! 

Frank,  I  think  thou  canst  not 

Crip.  Yea,  1*11  swear  I  cannot : 
Yet,  sirrah,  I  could  cony-catch  the  world, 
Make  myself  famous  for  a  sudden  wit. 
And  be  admired  for  my  dexterity. 
Were  I  disposed. 

Frank.  I  prithee  how  ! 

Crip.  Why  thus :  there  lived  a  poet  in  this  town 
(If  we  may  term  our  modem  writers  poet«). 
Sharp-witted,  bitter-tongued,  his  pen  of  steel. 
His  ink  was  tempcr'd  with  the  biting  juice. 
And  extracts  of  the  bitterest  weeds  that  grew  : 
He  never  wrote  but  when  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water  tilted  in  his  brain. 
This  fellow,  ready  to  give  up  his  ghost 
To  Luciae's  bosom,  did  bequeath  to  me 
His  library,  which  was  just  nothing 
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But  rolls  and  scrolls,  and  bundles  of  cast  wit, 
Such  as  durst  never  visit  Paul's  Churchyard  : 
Amongst  them  all  I  happen'd  on  a  quire 
Or  two  of  paper  fiU'd  with  songs  and  ditties, 
And  here  and  there  an  hungry  epigram  : 
These  I  reserve  to  my  own  proper  use, 
And,  patcmo6te]>liko,  have  conn'd  them  all. 
I  could  now,  when  I  am  in  company 


At  alehouse,  tavern,  or  an  ordimffy. 
Upon  a  theme  make  an  extemponJ  ditty, 
(Or  one  at  least  should  seem  extemporml)* 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  this  legacy. 
That  all  would  judge  it,  and  report  it  too. 
To  be  the  infant  of  a  sudden  wit ; 
And  then  were  I  an  admixmble  fellow. 


WILLIAM    DRUMMOND. 


[Bora,  1S8S^    Pied,  1619.] 


Tiiispoctwasbomat  Ilawthomden,  hisfather's 
estate  in  Mid-Lothian,  took  a  degree  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  studied  the  civil  law  in 
France,  and,  returning  home,  entered  into  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  estate,  and  devoted  himself 
to  literature.  During  his  residence  at  Hawthorn- 
den  he  courted,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  marrying, 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  CunninghauL  Her  sudden 
death  inspired  him  with  a  melancholy  which  he 
sought  to  dissipate  by  travelling.  He  accordingly 
visited  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and,  during 
a  stay  of  eight  years  on  the  Continent,  conversed 
with  the  most  polished  society,  and  studied  the 
objects  most  interesting  to  curiosity  and  taste. 
He  collected  at  the  same  time  a  nu^iber  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  still  in  the 
library  of  his  native  university. 

On  bis  si*coud  return  to  Scotland  he  found  the 
kingdom  distracted  by  political  and  religious  fer- 
ment, and  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war.  What  con- 
nexion this  aspect  of  public  affairs  had  with  his 
quitting  Hawthomden,  his  biographers  liave  not 
informetl  us,  but  so  it  was,  that  he  retired  to  the 
seat  of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scots- 
tarvet,  a  manaof  letters,  and  probably  of  i>olitical 
sentiments  congenial  with  his  own.     At  bis  abode 

I  he  wrote  his  Historj-  of  the  Five  James's,  Kings 
of  Scotland,  a  work  abounding  in  false  eloquence 
and  slavish  principles.  Having  returned  at  length 
to  settle  himself  at  his  own  seat,  he  married  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Logan,  of  the  house  of  Rest- 
alrig,  in  whom  he  fancied  a  resemblance  to  his 
former  mistress,  and  repaired  the  family  mansion 
of  Hawthomden,  with  an  inscription  importing 
his  hojies  of  resting  there  in  honourable  case. 
But  the  times  were  little  suited  to  promote  his 
wishes  ;  and  on  the  civil  war  breaking  out  he 
involved  himself  with  the  covenanters,  by  writing 
in  support  of  the  opposite  side,  for  which  his 
enemies  not  only  called  him  to  a  severe  account, 

j  but  compelled  him  to  furnish  his  quota  of  men 
and  arms  to  support  the  cause  which  he  detested. 
His  estate  lying  in  different  counties,  he  con- 
tributed halves  and  quarters  of  men  to  the  forces 
that  were  raised  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  wrote 
an  epigram,  bitterly  wishing  that  the  imaginary 


division  of  his  recruits  might  be  realised  on  their 
bodies.  His  grief  for  the  death  of  Charles  la  Mid  to 
have  shortened  his  days.  Such  fitoriea  of  political 
sensibility  may  bo  believed  on  proper  eridenee. 

The  elegance  of  Drunmiond's  aoniietay  and  the 
humour  of  his  Scotch  and  Latin  macaronici^  have 
been  at  least  sufiSciently  praised :  but  «4mb 
Milton  has  been  described  as  essentially  obliged 
to  him,  the  compliment  to  his  genius  is  stretdied 
too  far.  A  modem  writer,  who  edited  the  works 
of  Drununond,  has  afi&rmed,  that,  **  perinuBS,"  if 
we  had  had  no  Drummond,  we  sbonld  not  have 
seen  the  finer  delicacies  of  MiltonVi  Comos^  Lyo- 
das,  L^Ulegro,  and  II  Penaeroao.  ^'Peilii^'' 
is  an  excellent  leading-string  for  weak  11111  tious. 
One  or  two  epithets  of  Drunmiond  may  be  reeof- 
nised  in  Milton,  though  not  in  the  minor  poesBS 
already  mentioned*.  It  is  difficult  to  apply  any 
precise  idea  to  the  tautology  of  ''fine  delicacies ; " 
but  whatever  the  editor  of  Drummond  meant  by 
it,  he  may  bo  assured  that  there  is  no  debt  00 
tlie  part  of  Milton  to  the  poet  of  Hawthomden, 
which  tlie  former  could  be  the  least  impoverished 
by  returning.  Philips,  the  nephew  of  Milton, 
edited  and  extolled  Drummond,  and  pronooneed 
him  equal  to  Tasso  himself.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  some  passages  of  tlie  Theairum  Poeimrwm 
that  Milton  had  dictated  several  critical  opinioas 
in  that  performance  ;  and  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  Philips's  high  opinion  of  Drummond 
was  imbibed  from  the  author  of  Paradiae  Lott, 
But  the  parallel  between  Drummond  and  Tasso 
surely  could  not  have  been  drawn  by  Milton. 
Philips  had  a  turn  for  poetr^',  and  in  many  of  lus 
critical  opinions  in  the  Theairum  Poetarutu, 
showed  a  taste  that  could  not  be  well  attributed 
to  his  uncle — in  none  more  than  in  this  exagge- 
rated com(>arison  of  a  smooth  sonneteer  to  a 
mighty  ])oet.  It  is  equally  improbable  that  be 
imbibed  this  absurdity  from  Milton,  as  that  he 
caught  from  him  his  admiration  of  Drunmiond's 
prose  compositions  and  arbitrary'  principlea. 

I*  The  only  paiuAgo  in  Milton  that  looks  Uke  borrow- 

ing  from  Drummond  is  in  Lycidas:  Gray,  who  bonunwl 

always  and  ably,  adopted  one  of  hb  lines  Into  his  El^y 

too  exact  and  uncommon  to  be  called  a  reaemlklaBos  : 

Far  from  the  madding  crowdlB  ignoble  strifiBk] 
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at  all  beneath  the  moon  decays, 
by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought, 
great  periods  shall  return  to  nought ; 
it  states  have  fatal  nights  and  da^'s. 
it  all  the  M  use's  heavenly  lays, 
)f  sp'rit,  which  are  so  dearly  bought, 
uds,  of  few,  or  none  are  sought, 

•  is  nothing  lighter  than  vain  praise, 
il  beauty  like  the  purple  flower, 

^ne  mom  oft  birth  and  death  affords, 
a  jarring  is  of  minds'  accords, 
ise  and  will  envassal  Reason's  power  ; 
hat  I  list,  all  this  cannot  me  move, 
t,  alas  !  I  both  must  write  and  love. 

II. 
nd  I  am  now  the  man  whose  muse 

*  times  was  wont  to  laugh  at  love, 
who  suffer'd  that  blind  boy  abuse 
gifts  were  given  them  from  above. 

amorphose  strange  is  tliis  I  prove  ! 

AT  scarce  I  find  myself  to  be, 

no  fable  Circe's  tyranny, 
e  tales  are  told  of  changed  Jove  ; 
h  taught  with  her  philosophy 
into  a  better  course  to  move  : 
ay  chide  her  fill,  and  oft  reprove 
»  power,  but  what  is  that  to  me  ! 
er  think,  and  never  think  on  ought 
It  bright  cherubim  which   thralls    my 
ught. 

IIL 

vast  heaven  entitled  first  is  roll'd, 
Dcing  towers  beyond  it  be, 
e  living  in  eternity, 
2  pure  that  doth  this  all  uphold  : 
ion  have  those  fixed  sjiarkaof  gold, 
ering  carbundes  which  shine  from  high, 
,  or  bodies  cross- ways  in  the  sky, 
tum'd,  and  mortal  things  behold, 
osts  heaveniabout,  how  night's  pale  queen 
-ow'd  beams  looks  on  this  hanging  round. 
Be  fair  Iris  hath,  and  monsters  seen 
rge  fields  of  light,  and  seas  profound, 
Id  my   wandering  thoughts,  when  thy 
eet  eye 
le  leave  all,  and  only  think  on  thee. 

IV. 

with  all  mishaps  be  my  poor  life, 
rt  day  I  never  sj>ent  in  mirth, 
•it  with  itself  holds  lasting  strife, 
s  death  is  but  new  sorrow's  birth  ; 
n  world  be  but  a  mournful  stage, 
tve-bom  man  plays  to  the  scoffing  stars, 
«  to8fl*d  with  love,  with  weakness  age  ; 
dge  serves  to  hold  our  thoughts  in  wars, 


If  time  can  dose  the  hundred  mouths  of  Fame, 
And  make  what's  long  since  past,  like  that's  to  be ; 
If  virtue  only  be  an  idle  name, 
If  being  bom  I  was  but  bom  to  die  ; 

Why  seek  I  to  prolong  these  loathsome  days! 

The  fairest  rose  in  shortest  time  decays. 

V. 

Dear  Chorister,  who  from  those  shadows  sends 
Ere  that  the  blushing  mom  dare  show  her  light. 
Such  sad  lamenting  strains,  that  m'ght  attends, 
(Become  all  ear)  stars  stay  to  hear  thy  plight. 
If  one  whose  grief  even  reach  of  thought  transcends, 
Who  ne'er  (not  in  a  dream)  did  taste  delight. 
May  thee  importune  who  like  case  pretends, 
And  seems  to  joy  in  woe,  in  woe's  despite. 
Tell  me  (so  may  thou  fortune  milder  toy, 
And  long,  long  sing)  for  what  thou  thus  oomplains, 
Since  winter's  gone,  and  sun  in  dappled  sky 
Enamour'd  smiles  on  woods  and  flowery  plains  t 
The  bird,  as  if  my  questions  did  her  move. 
With  trembling  wings  sigh'd  forth,  I  love,  I  love. 

VI. 

Sweet  soul,  which  in  the  April  of  thy  years. 
For  to  enrich  the  heaven  madest  poor  this  round, 
And  now  with  flaming  rays  of  glory  crown'd. 
Most  blest  abides  above  the  sphere  of  spheres ; 
If  heavenly  laws,  alas  !  have  not  thee  bound 
From  looking  to  this  globe  that  all  up-bears. 
If  ruth  and  pity  there  above  be  found, 
O  deign  to  lend  a  look  unto  these  tears. 
Do  not  disdain  (dear  ghost)  this  sacrifice. 
And  though  I  raise  not  pillars  to  thy  pnuse, 
My  offerings  take,  let  this  for  me  suffice, 
My  heart  a  living  pyramid  I  raise  :  [green. 

And  whilst  kings'  tombs  with  laurels  flourish 
Thine  shall  with  myrtles  and  these  flowers  beseen. 


SPIRITUAL  POEMS. 
I. 
Look,  how  the  flower  which  ling'ringly  doth  fade, 
The  morning's  darling  late,  the  summer's  queen, 
Spoil'd  of  that  juice  which  kept  it  fresh  and  green. 
As  high  as  it  did  raise,  bows  low  the  head  : 
Right  so  the  pleasures  of  my  life  being  dead. 
Or  in  their  contraries  but  only  seen. 
With  swifter  speed  declines  than  erst  it  spread. 
And  (blasted)  scarce  now  shows  what  it  hath  been. 
As  doth  the  pilgrim,  therefore,  whom  the  night 
By  darkness  would  imprison  on  his  way. 
Think  on  thy  home  (my  soul)  and  think  aright, 
Of  what's  yet  left  thee  of  life's  wasting  day  ; 
Thy  sun  posts  westward,  passed  is  thy  mom, 
And  twice  it  is  not  given  thee  \a  \)ft\M(T^. 
o  % 
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The  weary  mariner  so  fast  not  flies 
A  howling  tempest,  harbour  to  attain  ; 
Nor  shepherd  hastes  (when  fra^s  of  wolves  arise) 
So  fast  to  fold,  to  save  his  bleating  train, 
As  I  (wing'd  with  contempt  and  just  disdain) 
Now  fly  the  world,  and  what  it  most  doth  prize, 
And  sanctuary  seek,  free  to  remain 
From  wounds  of  abject  times,  and  envy's  eyes. 
To  me  this  world  did  once  seem  sweet  and  fair. 
While  senses*  light  mind's  prospective  kept  blind  ; 
Now,  like  imagined  landscape  in  the  air. 
And  weeping  rainbows,  her  best  joys  I  find  : 
Or  if  ought  here  is  had  that  praise  should  have, 
It  is  a  life  obscure,  and  silent  gi'ave. 

III. 
The  last  and  greatest  herald  of  heaven's  king. 
Girt  with  rough  skins,  hies  to  the  deserts  wild. 
Among  that  savage  brood  the  woods  forth  bring. 
Which  he  more  harmless  found  than  man,and  mild ; 
His  food  was  locusts,  and  what  there  doth  spring, 
With  honey  that  from  virgin  hives  distill'd, 
Parch*d  body,  hollow  eyes,  some  uncouth  Oiing, 
Made  him  appear,  long  since  from  earth  exiled. 
There  burst  he  forth  ;  all  ye  whose  hopes  rely 
On  God,  with  me  amidst  these  deserts  mourn, 
Repent,  repent,  and  from  old  errors  turn  ! 
Who  listened  to  his  voice,  obe/d  his  crj- ! 
Only  the  echoes,  which  he  made  relent. 
Rung  from  their  flinty  caves,  Repent,  repent ! 


Sweet  bird,  that  sing'st  away  the  eariy  hoan 
Of  winters  past  or  coming,  void  of  care. 
Well-pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 
Fair  seasonsybudding  sprays^sweet-smelUngflowers: 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowen^ 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare. 
And  wluit  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoUsy  ^ites  and  wrongs, 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  i 
Sweet,  artless  songster,  thoa  my  mind  dost  mm 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angeb'  laya 


As  when  it  happeneth  that  some  lorelj 
Unto  a  barbarous  besieger  falls. 
Who  both  by  sword  and  flame  himself  ii 
And  (shameless)  it  m  tears  and  blood  doth  drovs. 
Her  beauty  spoil'd,  her  citizens  made  thrall^ 
His  spite  yet  cannot  so  her  all  throw  down. 
But  Uiat  some  statue,  pilhtr  of  renown. 
Yet  lurks  unmaim'd  within  her  weeping  walls : 
So,  after  all  the  spoil,  disgrace,  and  wreck. 
That  time,  the  world,  and  death,  eoold  bring  eooi- 
Amidst  that  mass  of  ruins  they  did  make,  [fained, 
Safe  and  all  scarless  yet  remains  my  mind : 
From  this  so  high  transcending  rapti 
That  I,  all  else  defaced,  not  envy  kings. 


THOMAS    MAY. 

[Born,  1505.     Died,  1650.] 


Thomas  May,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  pro- 
nounced the  best  Latin  poet  of  England,  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  May,  of  Mayficld  in  Sussex. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  public  life  he  was 
encouraged  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  First, 
inscribed  several  poems  to  his  majesty,  as  well 
as  wrote  them  at  his  injunction,  and  received 
from  Charles  the  appellation  of  "A/*  poet.*^ 
During  this  connexion  ^^ith  royalty  he  wrote  his 
five  dramas*,  translated  the  Georgics  and  Phar- 
salia,  continued  the  latter  in  English  as  well  as 
Latin,  and  by  his  imitation  of  Lucan  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  modem  classic  in  foreign 
countries.  It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  on 
siding  with  the  pai'liament  in  the  civil  wars,  ho 
had  left  a  valedictory  testimony  of  .regret  for  the 
necessity  of  opposing,  on  public  grounds,  a 
monarch  who  had  been  personally  kind  to  him. 
The  change  was  stigmatised  as  ungrateful  ;  and 
it  was  both  sordid  and  ungrateful,  if  the  account 
given  by  his  enemies  can  be  relied  on,  that  it  was 

*  The  Heir,  C;  Antig.uie,  T.;  Julia  Agrippina.  T. ; 
Cleopatra.  T. ;  Old  Couple.  C. ;  to  which  may  bo  added 
Julius  Caesar,  a  tragedy,  still  in  manuscript 


owing  to  the  king's  refusal  of  the  iaoreateship^  at 
of  a  pension — for  the  story  is  told  in  dilleiviit 
ways.  All  that  can  be  suggested  in  May's  behalf 
is,  tliat  no  cqpiplimentary  dedications  could  pledge 
his  principles  on  a  great  question  pf  publks  jos- 
tice,  and  that  the  motives  of  an  action  are  seldom 
traced  with  scrupulous  truth,  where  it  is  the  bias 
of  the  narrator  to  degrade  the  action  itself. 
Clarendon,  the  most  respectable  of  his  accosen, 
is  exactly  in  this  situation.  He  begins  by 
praisuig  his  epic  poetry  as  among  the  best  in  oar 
language,  and  inconsistently  concludes  by  pro- 
nouncing that  May  deserves  to  be  forgotten. 

The  parliament,  from  whatever  motive  he  em- 
braced  their  cause,  appointed  him  their  secretary 
and  historiogra]>lier.  In  this  capacity  he  wrote 
liis  Breviarj-,  which  Warburton  pronounces  <<  a 
just  composition  according  to  the  rules  of  history.*' 
It  breaks  off,  much  to  the  loss  of  the  histoiy  of 
that  time,  just  at  the  period  of  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance.  Soon  after  this  publication  he  went 
to  bed  one  night  in  apparent  health,  having  drank 
freely,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  rooming.  Hisdeath 
was  ascribed  to  his  nightcap  being  tied  too  tightly 
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under  hia  chin.  Andrew  Marvel  imputes  it  to 
the  cheerful  bottle.  Taken  together,  they  were 
no  bad  receipt  for  suffocation.  The  vampire 
revenge  of  his  enemies  in  digging  him  up  from 
his  grave,  is  an  event  too  notorious  in  the  history 
of  the  Restoration.  They  gave  him  honourable 
company  in  this  sacrilege,  namely,  that  of  Blake. 


He  has  ventured  in  narrative  poetry  on  a 
similar  difficulty  to  that  Shakspeare  encountered 
in  the  historical  drama,  but  it  is  unnecessar}'  to 
show  with  how  much  less  success.  Even  in  that 
department,  \ie  has  scarcely  equalled  Daniel  or 
Drayton.  > 


THE   DEATH   OF    ROSAMOND. 


Fair  Rosamond  within  her  bpwer  of  hite 
(While  these  sad  storms  had  shaken  Henry's  state. 
And  be  from  EugUmd  last  had  absent  been) 
Retired  herself ;  nor  had  that  star  been  seen 
To  shine  abroad,  or  with  her  lustre  grace 
The  woods  or  walks  adjoining  to  the  place. 

About  those  pUces,  while  the  times  were  free, 
Oft  with  a  train  of  her  attendants  she 
For  pleasore  walkM  ;  and  like  the  huntress  queen. 
With  her  light  nymphs,  was  by  the  people  seen. 
Thither  the  country  lads  ^d  swains,  that  near 
To  Woodstock  dwelt,  would  come  to  gaze  on  her. 
Their  jolly  May-games  there  would  they  present. 
Their  harmless  sports  and  rustic  merriment, » 
To  give  this  beauteous  paragon  delight. 
Kor  that  officious  service  would  she  slight ; 
But  their  rude  pastimes  gently  entertain. 

•  •  •  • 
Now  came  that  fatal  day,  ordain'd  to  see 

The  eclipse  of  beauty,  and  for  ever  be 
Accursed  by  woeful  lovers, — all  alone 
Into  her  chamber  Rosamond  was  gone  ; 

•  •  •  • 
While  thns  she  sadly  mused,  a  ruthful  cry 
Had  pierced  her  tender  ear,  and  in  the  sound 
Wa» named  (she  thought)  unhappy  Rosamond. 
(Tho  cry  was  utter'd  by  her  grieved  maid, 
From  whom  that  clew  was  taken,  that  betray'd 
Her  ]ady*s  life),  and  while  she  doubting  fear'd. 
Too  toon  the  fatal  certainty  appeared  : 

For  with  her  train  the  wrathful  queen  i»-as  there  : 
Oh  !  who  can  tell  what  cold  and  killing  fear 
Throofgti  every  part  of  Rosamond  was  struck  ! 
The  rosy  tincture  her  sweet  cheeks  forsook. 
And  like  an  ivory  statue  did  she  show 
Of  life  and  motion  reft.    Had  she  been  so 
Transform'd  in  deed,  how  kind  the  Fates  had  been, 
How  pitiful  to  her  !  nay  to  the  queen  ! 
Even  she  herself  did  seem  to  entertain 
Some  ruth  ;  but  straight  revenge  rctumM  again, 
Andfill'd  her  furious  breast.  **  Strumpet  (quoth  she), 
I  need  not  speak  at  all ;  my  sight  may  be 
Enough  expression  of  my  wrongs,  and  what 
'  The  eonsequence  must  prove  of  such  a  hate. 
Here,  take  this  poison'd  cup  "  (for  in  her  hand 
A  poison'd  cup  she  had),  *'  and  do  not  stand 
To  parley  now  :  but  drink  it  presently. 
Or  ebe  by  tortures  be  resolved  to  die  ! 
Tby  doom  ia  set."    Pale  trembling  Rosamond 
▼68  the  cup,  and  kneeling  on  the  ground, 


When  dull  amazement  somewhat  had  forsook 
Her  breast,  thus  humbly  to  the  queen  she  spoke  : 
**  I  dare  not  hope  you  should  |o  far  relent. 
Great  queen,  as  to  forgive  the  punishment 
That  to  my  foul  offence  is  justly  due. 
Nor  will  I  vainly  plead  excuse,  to  show 
By  what  strong  arts  I  was  at  first  betray'd, 
Or  tell  how  many  subtle  snares  were  laid 
To  catch  mine  honour.  These  though  ne'er  so  true* 
Can  bring  no  recompense  at  all  to  you. 
Nor  just  excuse  to  my  abhorred  crime. 
Instead  of  sudden  death,  I  crave  but  time, 
•  •  •  • 

^  No  more  (replied  the  furious  queen) ;  have  done ; 
Delay  no  longer,  lest  thy  choice  be  gone. 
And  that  a  sterner  deaUi  for  thee  remain." 
No  more  did  Rosamond  entreat  in  vain  ; 
But,  forced  to  hard  necessity  to  yield. 
Drank  of  the  fatal  potion  that  she  held. 
And  with  it  enter'd  the  grim  tyrant  Death  : 
Yet  gave  such  respite,  that  her  dying  breath 
Might  beg  forgiveness  from  the  heavenly  throne. 
And  pardon  those  that  her  destruction 
Had  doubly  wrought.  ^Forgive,  oh  Lord,  (said  she,) 
Him  that  dishonour'd,  her  that  murder'd  me. 
Yet  let  me  speak,  for  truth's  sake,  angry  qneen  ! 
If  you  had  spared  my  life,  I  might  have  been 
In  time  to  come  the  example  of  your  glory  ; 
Not  of  your  shame,  as  now  ;  for  when  the  story 
Of  hapless  Rosamond  is  read,  the  best 
And  holiest  people,  as  they  will  detest 
My  crime,  and  call  it  foul,  they  will  abhor, 
And  call  unjust,  the  rage  of  Eleanor. 
And  in  this  act  of  yours  it  will  be  thought 
King  Henry's  sorrow,  not  his  love,  you  sought" 
And  now  so  far  the  venom's  force  assail'd 
Her  vital  parts,  that  life  with  language  £ul'd. 
Tluit  well-built  paUce  where  the  Giraces  made 
Their  chief  abode,  where  thousand  Cupids  pU/d 
And  couch'd  their  shafts,  whose  structure  did  delight 
Even  nature's  self,  is  now  demolisli'd  quite. 
Ne'er  to  be  raised  again  ;  the  untimely  stroke 
Of  death  that  precious  cabinet  has  broke. 
That  Henry's  pleased  heart  so  long  had  held. 
With  sudden  mourning  nQ,w  the  house  is  fill'd; 
Nor  can  the  queen's  attendants,  though  they  fear 
Her  wrath,  from  weeping  at  that  sight  forbear. 
By  rough  north  blasts  so  blooming  roses  lade  ; 
So  crushed  falls  the  lily's  tender  blade. 


^ 
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[Barn,  1615?    Died,  1898.] 


This  poet  fell  into  neglect  in  his  own  age.  He 
was,  however,  one  of  the  first  of  our  old  minor 
poets  that  was  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Pope  borrowed  from  him,  but 
acknowledged  his  obligations.  Crashaw  formed 
his  style  on  the  most  quaint  and  conceited  school 
of  Italian  poetry,  that  of  Marino ;  and  there  is  a 
prevalent  harshness  and  strained  expression  in 
his  verses  ;  but  there  are  also  many  touches  of 
beauty  and  solemnity,  and  the  strength  of  his 
thoughts  uomctimes  appears  even  in  their  dis- 
tortion. If  it  were  not  grown  into  a  tedious  and 
impertinent  fashion  to  discover  the  sources  of 
Paradise  Lost,  one  might  be  tempted  to  notice 
some  similarity  between  the  speech  of  Satan  in 
the  Sospettodi  Herodeof  Marino  (which  Crashaw 
has  translated)  and  Satan's  address  to  the  Sun  in 
Milton.  The  little  that  is  known  of  Crashaw's 
life  exhibits  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  not  that  of  a 
weak  or  selfish  mind.  His  private  character  was 
amiable  ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  earliest  editor 
of  his  ''Stei>s  to  the  Temple,"  that  he  was  skilled 
in  music,  drawing,  and  engraving.  His  father,  of 
whose  writings  an  account  is  given  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Censura  Literaria,  was  a  preacher 
at  the  Temple  church,  London.  His  son,  the 
poet,  was  born  in  London,  but  at  what  time  is 
uncertain.  lie  was  educated  at  the  Cliarter- 
houBc  through  the  bounty  of  two  friends,  Sir 
Henry  Yolverton,  and  Sir  Francis  Crew.     From 


thence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came a  fellow,  and  took  a  degree  of  maater  of 
arts.  There  he  published  his  Latin  poems,  in  one 
of  which  is  the  epigram  from  a  acriptore  paaaage, 
ending  with  the  line,  so  well  known, 

Lympba  pudica  Deum  vidlt  et  embait, 
*'  The  modest  water  saw  its  Ood,  and  Uioh'tf :" 

and  also  his  pious  effusions,  called  <*  Steps  to  the 
Temple."  The  title  of  the  latter  work  was  in 
allusion  to  the  church  at  Ckmbridge,  near  has 
residence,  where  he  almost  constantlj  Bpttat  his 
time.  When  the  coveiumt,  in  1644,  was  offered 
to  the  universities,  he  preferred  ejeetioo  and 
poverty  to  subscribing  \\.  Already  he  had  been 
distinguished  as  a  popuUr  and  powerfal  preadier. 
He  soon  after  embraced  the  Catholic  religimi,  and 
repaired  to  France.  In  austerity  bi  devotion  be 
had  no  great  transition  to  make  to  catbolieisBi ; 
and  his  abhorrence  at  the  religioua  innovationa 
he  had  witnessed,  together  with  his  admiration  of 
the  works  of  the  canonized  St.  Teresa  of  SpMO, 
still  more  easily  account  for  hia  oonTerrion. 
Cowley  found  him  at  Paris  in  deplorable  porerty, 
and  recommended  him  to  his  exiled  queen,  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  Her  majesty  f^Ye  him  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Italy,  where  he  became  a 
secretary  to  one  of  the  Roman  cardinals,  and  a 
canon  of  the  church  of  Loretto.     Soon  after  the 


I  latter  appointment  he  died,  about  the  year  1652. 


SOSPETTO    W  HERODE.     LIB.  I. 


Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyra, 
There  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things  ; 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants  ;  there  placed  is 
Mischiefs  old  master,  close  about  him  clings 
A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  correspondent  cheeks ;  those  loatliAOnie  strings 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  ties, 
Fast  bound,  since  first  he  forfeited  the  skies. 


From  death's  sad  shades,  to  the  life-breathing  air, 
This  mortal  enemy  to  mankind's  good. 
Lifts  his  malignant  eyea,  wasted  with  care. 
To  become  beautiful  in  human  blood. 
Where  Jordan  melts  his  crystal,  to  make  fair 
The  fields  of  Palestine  with  so  pure  a  flood  ; 
There  does  he  fix  his  eyes,  and  there  detect 
New  matter  to  make  good  his  great  suspect. 


He  calls  to  mind  the  old  quarrel,  and  what 

spark 
Set  the  contending  sons  of  heaven  on  fire  : 
Oft  in  his  deep  thought  he  revolves  the  dark 
Sybils'  divining  leaves  ;  he  does  inquire 
Into  the  old  proj)hecies,  trembling  to  mark 
How  many  present  prodigies  conspire 

To  crown  their  past  predictions,  both  he  lays 
Together,  in  his  ponderous  mind  both  weighs. 

Heaven's  golden-winged  herald,  late  he  saw 

To  a  poor  Galilean  virgin  sent  : 

How  low  the  bright  youth  bow'd,  and  with  what 
awe 

Immortal  flowers  to  her  fair  hand  present. 

He  saw  the  old  Hebrew's  womb  neglect  the  law 

Of  age  and  barrenness,  and  her  babe  prevent 
His  birth  by  his  devotion,  who  began 
Betimes  to  be  a  saint,  before  a  man. 
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He  saw  rich  nectar  thaws  release  the  rigour 
Of  the  icy  north,  from  froet-bouad  Atlas'  hands 
His  adamantme  fetters  &1I ;  green  vigour 
Gladding  the  Scythian  rocks,  and  Libyan  sands. 
He  saw  a  vernal  smile  sweetly  disfignre 
Winter's  sad  fince,  and  through  the  flowery  lands 
Of  (air  Engaddi's  honey-sweating  fountains, 
With  manna,  milk,  and  balm,  new  broach  the 
mountains. 

He  saw  how  in  that  blest  day-bearing  night, 
The  heaven-rebuked  shades  made  haste  away  ; 
How  bright  a  dawn  of  angels  with  new  light, 
Amazed  the  midnight  world,  and  made  a  day 
Of  which  the  morning  knew  not ;  mad  with  spite. 
He  mark'd  how  the  poor  shepherds  ran  to  pay 
Their  simple  tribute  to  the  babe,  whose  birth 
Was  the  g^reat  business  both  of  heaven  and  earth. 

He  saw  a  threefold  sun,  with  rich  increase. 
Make  proud  the  ruby  portals  of  the  east. 
He  saw  the  temple  sacred  to  sweet  peace. 
Adore  her  prince's  birth,  flat  on  her  breast. 
He  saw  the  falling  idols  all  confess 
A  coming  Deity.    He  saw  the  nest 

Of  poisonous  and  unnatural  loves,  earth-nurst, 
Touch'd  with  the  world's  true  antidote  to  burst. 

He  saw  Heaven  blossom  with  a  new-bom  light. 
On  which,  as  on  a  glorious  stranger,  gazed 
The  golden  eyes  of  night,  whose  beam  made  bright 
The  way  to  Beth'lem,  and  as  boldly  blazed 
(Nor  ask'd  leave  of  the  sun),  by  day  as  night. 
Bjwbom  (as  Heaven's  illustrious  handmaid)  raised 
Three  kings  (or  what  ismorc)  three  wise  men  went 
Westward,  to  find  the  world's  true  orient. 
•  •  •  • 

That  the  great  angel-blinding  light  should  shrink 
His  blaze,  to  shine  in  a  poor  shepherd's  eye. 
That  the  unmeasured  God  so  low  should  sink, 
Ab  pris'ner  in  a  few  poor  rags  to  lie. 
I  That  from  his  mother's  breast  he  milk  should  drink, 
Who  feeds  with  nectar  Heaven's  fair  family. 
That  a  vile  manger  his  low  bed  should  prove. 
Who  in  a  throne  of  stars  thunders  above. 

That  he  whom  the  sun  serves,  should  faintly  peep 
Through  clouds  of  infant  flesh :  that  he  the  old 
Eternal  Word  should  be  a  child  and  weep  : 
That  he  who  made  the  fire  should  fear  the  cold : 
That  Heaven's  high  Majesty  his  court  should  keep 
In  a  clay  cottage,  by  each  blast  controU'd : 

That  glory's  self  should  serve  our  griefs  and  fears, 

And  free  eternity  submit  to  years. 

And  further,  that  the  law's  eternal  Giver 
Should  bleed  in  his  own  law's  obedience  ; 
And  to  the  circumcising  knife  deliver 
Himself,  the  forfeit  of  his  slave's  offence. 
That  the  unblemish'd  Lamb,  blessed  for  ever, 
Should  take  the  mark  of  sin,  and  pain  of  sense. 
These  are  the  knotty  riddles,  whose  dark  doubt 
Entangles  his  lost  thoughts  past  getting  out : 


While  new  thoughts  boil*d  in  his  enraged  breast, 
His  gloomy  bosom's  darkest  character 
Was  in  his  shady  forehead  seen  express'd. 
The  forehead's  iJiade  in  griefs  expression  tiiere, 
Is  what  in  sign  of  joy  among  the  blest. 
The  face's  lightning,  or  a  smile  is  here. 

Those  stings  of  care  that  his  strong  heart  opprest, 
A  desperate  Oh  me !  drew  from  his  deep  breast. 

Oh  me  !  (thus  bellowed  he) ;  oh  me  !  what  great 
Portents  before  mine  eyes  their  powers  advance! 
And  serve  my  purer  sight,  only  to  beat 
Down  my  proud  thought,  and  leave  it  in  a  trance  f 
Frown  I,  and  can  great  Nature  keep  her  seat ! 
And  the  gay  stars  lead  on  their  golden  dance ; 
Can  his  attempts  above  still  prosperous  be. 
Auspicious  still,  in  spite  of  hell  and  me  ! 

He  has  my  Heaven  (what  would  he  more)  whose 

bright 
And  radiant  sceptre  this  bold  hand  should  bear. 
And  for  the  never-fading  fields  of  light. 
My  fair  inheritance,  he  confines  me  here 
To  this  dark  house  of  shades,  horror,  and  night, 
To  draw  a  long-lived  death,  where  all  my  cheer 
Is  the  solemnity  my  sorrow  wears,  - 
That  mankind's  torment  waits  upon  my  tears. 

Dark  dusky  man,  he  needs  would  single  forth, 
To  make  the  partner  of  his  own  pure  ray : 
And  should  we  powers  of  Heaven,  spirits  of  worth, 
Bow  our  bright  heads  before  a  king  of  cUy  ! 
It  shall  not  be,  said  I  ;  and  clomb  the  north. 
Where  never  wing  of  angel  yet  made  way. 
What  though  I  miss'd  my  blow !  yet  I  struck 
And  to  dare  something,  is  some  victory*,  [highy 

Is  he  not  satisfied  1  means  he  to  wrest 
Hell  from  me  too,  and  sack  my  territories  f 
Vile  human  nature,  means  he  not  t'  invest 
(O  my  despite  !)  with  his  divinest  glories ! 
And  rising  with  rich  spoils  upon  his  breast. 
With  his  fair  triumphs  fill  all  future  stories  ! 

Must  the  bright  arms  of  heaven  rebuke  these  eyes! 

Mock  me,  and  dazzle  my  dark  mysteries ! 

Art  thou  not  Lucifer  1  he  to  whom  the  droves 
Of  stars  that  gild  the  mom  in  charge  were  given ! 
The  nimblest  of  the  lightning-winged  bves  ! 
The  fairest,  and  the  first  born  smile  of  Heaven  f 
Look  in  what  pomp  the  mistress  planet  moves, 
Rev'rently  circled  by  the  lesser  seven  ; 

Such  and  so  rich,  the  flames  that  from  thine  eyes 
Oppress'd  the  common  people  of  the  skies. 

Ah,  wretch !  what  boots  thee  to  cast  back  thy'eyes 
Where  dawning  hope  no  beam  of  comfort  shows  I 
While  the  reflection  of  thy  forepast  joys  • 
Renders  thee  double  to  thy  present  woes. 
Rather  make  up  to  thy  new  miseries. 
And  meet  the  mischief  that  upon  thee  grows. 

If  hell  must  moum,heaven  sureshall  sympathise. 

What  force  cannot  effect,  fraud  shall  devise. 
»~Whlch,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge.    Miltom. 
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And  yet  whose  force  fear  1 1  have  I  so  lost 
Myself  1  my  strength  too  with  my  innocence  1 
Come,  try  who  dares,  heaven,  earth,  whatever  dost 
A  borrowed  being,  make  thy  bold  defence,    [boast 


Come  thy  Creator  too,  what  though  it  ooet 
Me  yet  a  second  fall  ?  we'd  try  our  strengths. 
Heavens  saw  us  struggle  once  :  as  brave  a  fight 
Earth  now  shall  see,  and  tremble  at  the  si^ 


WILLIAM    HABINGTON. 


[Boni,100&    Di«d.  1«5«.] 


The  mother  of  this  poet,  who  was  daughter  to 
Lord  Morley,  is  reported  to  have  written  the 
famous  letter  of  warning,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  gunpowder  plot  was  discovered.  His 
father,  who  had  been  suspected  of  a  share  in 
Babington's  conspiracy,  and  who  had  owed  his 
release  to  his  being  godson  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  a  second  time  imprisoned,  and  condemned  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  having  concealed  some  of 
the  agents  in  the  gunpowder  plot ;  but  by  Lord 
Morley*s  interest  was  pardoned,  on  condition  of 
confining  himself  to  Worcestershire,  of  which 
county  he  lived  to  write  a  voluminous  history. 

The  family  were  catholics ;  and  his  son,  the 
poet,  was  sent  to  St.  Omer's,  we  are  told,  with  a 
view  to  make  him  a  Jesuit,  which  he  declined. 
The  same  intention  never  failed  to  be  ascribed 
to  all  English  families  who  sent  their  children  to 
that  seminary.  On  his  return  from  the  Contment 
he  lived  chiefly  with  his  father,  who  was  his  pre- 


TO  CA8TARA,  INQUIRING  WHY  I  LOVED  HER. 

Wot  doth  the  stubborn  iron  prove 
So  gentle  to  th*  magnetic  stone  ? 
How  know  you  that  the  orbs  do  move  ; 
With  music  too  ?  since  heard  of  none  ! 
And  I  will  answer  why  I  love. 

*Tis  not  thy  virtues,  each  a  star 

Which  in  thy  soul's  bright  sphere  do  shine. 

Shooting  their  beauties  from  afar. 

To  make  each  gazer's  heart  like  thine  ; 

Our  virtues  often  meteors  are. 

'Tis  not  thy  face,  I  cannot  spy, 

When  poets  weep  some  virgin's  death. 

That  Cupid  wantons  in  her  eye. 

Or  perfumes  vapour  from  her  breath. 

And  'mongst  the  dead  thou  once  must  lie. 

Nor  is't  thy  birth.     For  I  was  ne'er 
So  vain  as  in  that  to  delight : 
Which,  balance  it,  no  weight  doth  bear. 
Nor  yet  is  object  to  the  sight. 
But  only  fills  the  vulgar  ear. 

Nor  yet  thy  fortunes  :  since  I  know 

They,  in  their  motion  like  the  sea 

Ebb  from  the  good,  to  the  impious  flow  : 

And  so  in  flattery  betray. 

That  raising  they  but  overthrow. 


ceptor.  Of  the  subsequent  course  of  bk  life 
nothing  more  seems  to  be  on  reeord  than  his 
marriage  and  his  literary  works.  The  latter 
consisted  of  effusions  entitled  Castara,  the  poetical 
name  of  his  mistress  ;  the  Queen  of  Arragon, 
a  tragi-comedy  ;  a  History  of  Edward  IV.;  and 
Observations  upon  History. 

Habington  became  a  poet  from  the  omirtihip 
of  the  lady  whom  he  married,  Lucy,  daughter  to 
Lord  Powis.  There  is  no  very  ardent  sensibility 
in  his  lyrics,  but  they  denote  a  mind  of  elegant 
and  chaste  sentiments.  He  is  free  as  any  of  the 
minor  poets  of  his  age  from  the  impurities  which 
were  Uien  considered  as  wit.  He  is  indeed 
rather  ostentatiously  platonic,  but  his  loTe  lan- 
guage is  far  from  being  so  elaborate  as  the  com- 
plimentary gallantry  of  the  preceding  age.  A 
respectable  gravity  of  thought,  and  sooanct 
fluency  of  expression,  are  observable  in  the 
poems  of  his  later  life. 


And  yet  these  attributes  might  prove 
Fuel  enough  t'inflame  desire  ; 
But  there  was  something  from  above. 
Shot  without  reason*s  guide,  this  fire. 
I  know,  yet  know  not,  why  I  love. 


CUPIO  DISSOLVI. 

The  soul  which  doth  with  God  unite. 
Those  gaieties  how  doth  she  slight 

Which  o'er  opinion  sway  ! 
Like  sacred  virgin  wax,  which  shines 
On  altars  or  on  martyrs'  shrines. 

How  doth  she  bum  away  ! 

How  violent  are  her  throes  till  she 
From  envious  earth  deliver'd  be. 

Which  doth  her  flight  restrain  ! 
How  doth  she  doat  on  whips  and  racks. 
On  fires,  and  tlie  so  dreaded  axe. 

And  every  murdering  pain ! 

How  soon  she  leaves  the  pride  of  wealth. 
The  flatteries  of  youth  and  health. 

And  fame's  more  precious  breath  ; 
And  every  gaudy  circumstance 
That  doth  the  pomp  of  life  advance. 

At  the  approach  of  death !  • 
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The  cunning  of  astrologers 
Observes  each  motion  of  the  stars, 

Placing  all  knowledge  there  : 
And  lorers  in  their  mistress'  eyes 
Contract  those  wonders  of  the  skies, 

And  seek  no  higher  sphere. 

The  wandering  pilot  sweats  to  find 
The  causes  that  produce  the  wmd, 

Still  gazing  on  the  pole. 
The  politician  scorns  all  art 
Bat  what  doth  pride  and  power  impart, 

And  swells  the  ambitious  soul. 

Bat  he  whom  heavenly  fire  doth  warm, 
And  'gainst  these  powerful  follies  arm, 

Doth  soberly  disdain 
All  these  fond  human  mysteries 
As  the  deceitful  and  unwise 

Distempers  of  our  brain. 

He  as  a  burden  bears  his  clay. 
Yet  vainly  tlirows  it  not  away 

On  every  idle  cause  : 
Bat  with  Uie  same  untroubled  eye 
Gin  or  resolve  to  live  or  die. 

Regardless  of  th'  applause. 

My  God  !  if  'tis  thy  great  decree 
That  this  must  the  last  moment  be 

Wherein  I  breathe  this  air  ; 
My  heart  obeys,  joy'd  to  retreat 
From  the  false  favours  of  the  great, 

And  treachery  of  the  fair. 

When  thou  shalt  please  this  soul  t'enthrone 
Above  impure  corruption  ; 
What  should  I  grieve  or  fear, 


To  think  this  breathless  body  must 
Become  a  loathsome  heap  o'f  dust, 
And  ne'er  again  appear. 

For  in  the  fire  when  ore  is  tried. 
And  by  that  torment  purified. 

Do  we  deplore  the  loss  ? 
And  when  thou  shalt  my  soul  refine, 
That  it  thereby  may  purer  shine. 

Shall  I  grieve  for  Uie  dross  ? 


SONG. 

PROM  TBS  QUSKN  OP  ARRAOON. 

A  Tragi-Comedy. 

Not  the  Phoenix  in  his  death. 
Nor  those  banks  where  violets  grow. 
And  Arabian  winds  still  blow. 
Yield  a  perfume  like  her  breath. 

But  0  I  marriage  makes  the  spell^ 
And  'tis  poison  if  I  smell. 

The  twin-beauties  of  the  skies, 
(When  the  half-sunk  sailors  haste 
To  rend  sail,  and  cut  their  mast,} 
Shine  not  welcome,  as  her  eyeB, 

But  those  beams,  than  storms  more  bhtck. 
If  they  point  at  me,  I  wrack. 

Then  for  fear  of  such  a  fire. 

Which  kills  worse  than  the  long  night 
Which  benumbs  the  Muscovite, 
I  must  from  my  life  retire. 
But  O  no !  for  if  her  eye 
Warm  me  not,  I  freeze,  and  die. 


JOHN    HALL. 

[Uorn,  1627.    Died,  1«S0.] 


John  Hall  was  bom  at  Durham,  and  edu- 
oited  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  in 
1&I6  he  published  a  volume  of  verses.     He  had 


been  some  time  at  the  bar  when  ho  died  in  his 
twenty-nintli  year. 


THE    MORNING    STAR. 


Still  Herald  of  the  Mom  !  whose  ray. 

Being  page  and  usher  to  the  day, 

Doth  mourn  behind  the  sun,  before  him  play  ; 

Who  sett'st  a  golden  signal  ere 

The  bark  retire,  the  lark  appear, 

The  early  cocks  cry  comfort,  screech-owls  fear. 

Who  wink'st  while  lovers  plight  their  troth, 
Then  falls  asleep,  while  they  are  loth 
To  part  without  a  more  engaging  oath  ; 


Steal  in  a  message  to  the  eyes 
Of  Julia,  tell  her  that  she  lies 
Too  long, — thy  lord,  the  Sun,  m\\  quickly  rise. 

Yet  it  is  midnight  still  with  me. 
Nay  worse,  unless  that  kinder  she 
Smile  day,  and  in  my  zenith  seated  be  ! 
But  if  she  will  obliquely  run, 
I  needs  a  calenture  must  shun. 
And,  like  an  Ethiopian,  hate  my  sun. 


-\ 


WILLIAM    CHAMBERLAYNE. 

[Boni,iei0.    Died,  Jan.  1M0BB.] 


I  BELIEVE  the  only  notice  of  this  poet  that  ia 
to  be  found  is  in  Langbaine,  who  informs  us  that 
he  was  a  physician  at  Shaftesbury,  in  Dorset- 
shire, in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  He 
wrote  a  single  tragi-comedy, "  Love's  Victory,*' 
which  was  acted  after  the  Restoration  under  the 
new  title  of  « Wits  led  by  the  Nose,  or  the  Poet's 
Revenge."  His  Pharonnida,  an  heroic  poem,  in 
five  books,  which  Langbaine  says  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
stories  that  was  ever  told  in  verse,  and  contained 
so  much  amusing  matter  as  to  be  made  into  a 
prose  novel  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  What 
Dr.  Johnson  said  unjustly  of  Milton's  Comus,  that 
it  was  like  gold  hid  under  a  rock,  may  unfor- 
tunately be  applied  with  too  much  propriety 
to  Pharonnida.  Never  perhaps  was  so  much 
beautiful  design  in  poetry  marred  by  infelicity 
of  execution :  his  ruggedness  of  versification, 
abrupt  transitions,  and  a  style  that  is  at  once 
slovenly  and  quaint,  perpetually  interrupted  in 
enjoying  the  splendid  figures  and  spirited  pas- 


sions of  this  romantic  tablet,  and  make  ua  catdi 
them  only  by  glimpses.  I  am  well  aware  that 
from  a  story  so  closely  interwoven  a  few  aeleeted 
passages,  while  they  may  be  more  than  aufllcieut 
to  exemplify  the  faults,  are  not  enough  to  db* 
cover  the  full  worth  of  ChamberUyne.  Hii 
sketches,  already  imperfect,  moat  appear  atifl 
more  ao  in  the  shape  of  fragments ;  we  mual 
peruse  the  narrative  itself  to  iqppreciate  the  lidi 
breadth  and  variety  of  ita  acenes,  and  we  wmH 
perhaps  accustom  our  vision  to  the  thick  medmn 
of  its  uncouth  style  to  enjoy  the  poworand  patboi 
of  his  characters  and  situations.  Under  all  thi 
defects  of  the  poem,  the  reader  will  then  indeed 
feel  its  unfinished  hints  affect  the  heart  aw! 
dilate  the  imagination.  From  the  fate  of  Chan 
berlayne  a  young  poet  may  learn  one  importaa 
lesson,  that  he  who  neglects  the  aobaidiary  giaea 
of  taste  has  every  chance  of  being  neglected  bs 
posterity,  and  that  the  pride  of  genina  miiat  m 
prompt  him  to  diadain  the  study  of  hanncoy  an 
of  style. 


PHARONNIDA,  BOOK   II.   CANTO   III. 


Argalia  being  brought  before  the  Princem  Pharonnida  on 
a  false  accusation  of  murder,  they  fall  in  lore  with  each 
other,  although  the  Princi>fls  is  obliged,  with  a  reluctant 
heart,  to  condemn  him  on  falbe  evidence. 

High  mounted  on  an  ebon  throne  on  which 
Th'  embellish 'd  silver  show'd  so  sadly  rich 
As  if  its  varied  form  strove  to  delight 
Those  solemn  souls  which  death-pale  fear  did  fright. 
In  Tyrian  purple  clad,  the  princess  sate. 
Between  two  sterner  ministers  of  fate. 
Impartial  judges,  whose  distinguish'd  tasks 
Their  various  habit  to  the  view  unmasks. 
One,  in  whose  looks,  as  pity  strove  to  draw 
Compassion  in  the  tablets  of  the  law. 
Some  softness  dwelt,  in  a  majestic  vest 
Of  state-like  rod  was  clpthed  ;  the  other,  dress'd 
In  dismal  black,  whose  terrible  aspect 
Declared  his  office,  served  but  to  detect 
Her  slow  consent,  if,  when  the'first  forsook 
The  cause,  the  law  so  far  as  death  did  look. 
Silence  proclaim'd,  a  harsh  command  calls  forth 
Th*  undaunted  prisoner,  whose  excelling  worth 
In  this  low  ebb  of  fortune  did  appear 

I  Such  as  we  fancy  virtues  that  come  near 
The  excellence  of  angels — fear  had  not 
Rifled  one  drop  of  blood,  nor  rage  begot 

I  More  colour  in  his  cheeks — his  soul  in  state. 
Throned  in  the  medium,  constant  virtue  sat. 


Yet,  tliough  now  depreesM 
Even  in  opinion,  which  oft  proves  the  best 
Support  to  those  whose  public  virtues  we 
Adore  before  their  private  guilt  we  see. 
His  noble  soul  still  wings  itself  above 
Passion's  dark  fogs ;  and  like  that  prosperous  dov 
The  world's  first  pilot,  for  discovery  sent. 
When  all  the  floods  that  bound  the  firmament 
O'erwhelm'd  the  earth,  conscience'  cahn  joys 

increase. 
Returns,  freight  with  the  olive  bnuich  of  peaea 
Thus  fortified  from  all  that  tyrant  fear 
O'erawed  the  guilty  with,  he  doth  appear. 

•  •  •  Not  all 

His  virtues  now  protect  him,  he  must  &11 
A  guiltless  sacrifice,  to  expiate 
No  other  crime  but  their  envenom'd  hate. 
An  ominous  silence — such  as  oft  precedes 
The  fatal  sentence — while  the  accuser  reads 
His  charge,  possess'd  the  pitying  court  in  wfaieb 
Presaging  calm  Pharonnida,  too  rich 
In  mercy,  heaven's  supreme  prerogative. 
To  stifle  t«ars,  did  with  her  passion  atrive 
So  long,  that  what  at  first  aaaaulted  in 
Sorrow's  bhtck  armour,  had  ao  often  been 
For  pity  cherish'd,  that  at  length  her  eyea 
Found  there  those  spirits  that  did  sympathise 
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hatwarm'd  her  blood,aiiduii86eii,move 
i  of  the  world,  mysterious  love. 

•  •  • 

Dus  princess,  whose  free  soul  had  been 
d  in  her  virgin  ice,  and  now 
is  to  what  she  doth  allow 
mtrance.    By  those  rays  that  hJl 
r*s  eyes,  to  make  reciprocal 
ing  passions,  brave  Argalia  felt, 
i  grasp  of  death,  his  functions  melt 
which  on  his  heart  an  onset  make 
s,  such  as  weary  mortals  take 
ewells  in.     Yet  in  this  high 
blood,  in  a  soft  calm  to  die, 
I  spirits  now  prepare  to  meet      [sheet* 
lied  in  thoughts  white  as  his  winding- 
loom,  which  unto  heaven  affords 
»peal,  one  of  the  assisting  lords 
ronounced  whose  horrid  thunder  could 
his  Uureird  brow  ;  that  voice  which 
fied  a  timorous  soul,  he  hears     [would 
attention.     No  disordered  fears 
fancy,  nor  domestic  war 
is  breast ;  his  every  look  so  far 
ir  passions,  that,  unless,  amazed 
*  majesty  he  sometime  gazed 
:hat  as  emblems  of  more  great 
n  earth  afforded,  from  the  seat 
>n  his  fix'd  soul  had  not 
i  to  passion,  which  had  now  begot 
)t  fear,  within  him.     No  harsh  frown 
lis  brow ;  nor  did  his  thoughts  pull  down 
g  spirit,  wrapt  in  smother' d  groans, 
heart.  From  her  most  eminent  thrones 
16  eyes,  the  lightning  of  his  soul 
such  vigour  forth,  it  did  control 
passions,  and  at  once  include 
ui  valour  Christian  fortitude. 


BOOK  ni.  CANTO  II. 

of   Pharonnida,   having  diacovcrGd   her  at- 

0  Argalia,  breaks  into  rage  and  thus  threat- 

1  passion,  which  his  eyes  inflamed, 
awhile  beholds  her  ere  he  blamed 
of  affection  ;  but  at  length, 

le  quick  throng  of  thoughts,  arm'd  with 

J^'th, 

sli*d  the  soft  paternal  smiles  of  love, 

gins — **  And  must,  O  must  that  prove 

X  curse  on  which  my  hopes  ordain'd 

y  happiness  ?  Have  I  refrain'd 

res  of  a  nuptial  bed,  to  joy 

lee,  nor  trembled  to  destroy 

BO  that  advancing  thine  I  might 

lold  my  sceptre  take  its  flight 

spacious  empire  I  Have  I  spent 

till,  grown  in  debt  to  age,  she  hath  scut 

•  arrestme  that  impair 

h  and  hopes  e'er  to  enjoy  an  heir, 


Which  might  preserve  our  name,  which  only  now 
Must  in  our  dusty  annals  live ;  whilst  thou 
Transfer'st  the  glory  of  our  house  on  one, 
Which  had  not  I  warm'd  into  life,  had  gone, 
A  wretch  forgotten  of  the  world,  to  th'  earth  [birth 
From  whence  he  sprung!  But  tear  this  monstrous 
Of  Oancy  from  thy  soul,  quick  as  thou'dst  fly 
Descending  wrath  if  visible,  or  I 
Shall  blast  thee  with  my  anger  till  thy  name 
Rot  in  my  memory ;  not  as  the  same 
That  once  thou  wert  behold  thee,  but  as  some 
Dire  prodigy,  which  to  foreshow  should  come 
All  ills  which  through  the  progress  of  my  life 
Did  chance  were  sent    I  lost  a  queen  and  wife. 
Thy  virtuous  mother,  who  for  goodness  might 
Have  here  supplied,  before  she  took  her  flight 
To  heaven,  my  better  angel's  pUce  ;  have  since 
Stood  storms  of  strong  affliction  ;  still  a  prince 
Over  my  passions  until  now,  but  this 
Hath  proved  me  coward.     Oli !  thou  dost  amiss 
To  grieve  me  thus,  fond  gurl." — With  that  he  shook 
His  reverend  head  ;  beholds  her  with  a  look 
Composed  of  grief  and  anger,  which  she  sees 
With  melting  sorrow ;  but  resolved  love  frees 
Her  from  more  yielding  pity — 

She  falls 
Prostrate  at's  feet ;  to  his  remembrance  calls 
Her  dying  mother's  will,  by  whose  pale  dust 
She  now  conjures  him  not  to  be  unjust 
Unto  that  promise,  with  which  her  pure  soul 
Fled  satisfied  from  earth — as  to  control 
Her  freedom  of  affection. — 

She  then 
Calls  to  remembrance  who  relieved  him  when 
Distress'd  within  Aleythius'  walls  ;  the  love 
His  subjects  bore  Argalia,  which  might  prove 
Her  choice  her  happiness  ;  with  all,  how  great 
A  likelihood,  it  was  but  the  retreat 
Of  royalty  to  a  more  safe  disguise 
Had  show'd  him  to  their  state's  deluded  eyes 
So  mean  a  thing.    Love's  boundless  rhetoric 
About  to  dictate  more,  he,  with  a  quick 
And  furious  haste,  forsakes  the  room,  his  rage 
Thus  boiling  o'er — ^^  And  must  my  wretched  age 
Be  thus  by  thee  tormented  ?  but  take  heed, 
Correct  thy  passions,  or  their  cause  must  bleed, 
Until  he  quench  the  flame — " 

•            •            •     Her  soul,  oppress'd. 
Sinks  in  a  pale  swoon,  catching  at  the  rest 
It  must  not  yet  enjoy ;  swift  help  lends  light. 
Though  faint  and  gUmmering,  to  behold  what  night 
Of  grief  o'ershadow'd  her.     You  that  have  been 
Upon  the  rack  of  passion,  tortured  in 
The  engines  of  forbidden  love,  that  have 
Shed  fruitless  tears,  spent  hopeless  sighs,  to  crave 
A  rigid  parentis  faur  aspect,  conceive 
What  wild  distraction  seized  her.    I  must  leave 
Her  passions'  volume  only  to  be  read 
Within  the  breasts  of  such  whose  hearts  have  bled 
At  the  like  dangerous  wounds. 
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BOOK  III.    CANTO  III. 

Throvoii  the  dork  path  of  dusty  annals  we. 
Led  by  his  valour's  light,  return  to  see 
Argalia's  story,  who  hath,  since  that  night 
Wherein  he  took  tliat  strange  distracted  flight 
From  treacherous  Ardcnna,  perform'd  a  course 
So  full  bf  threatening  dangers,  that  the  force 
Of  his  protecting  angel  trembled  to 
Support  his  fate,  which  crack'd  the  slender  clew 
Of  destiny  almost  to  death  :  his  stars. 
Doubting  their  influence  when  such  horrid  wars 
The  gods  proclaim'd,  withdrew  their  hinguish'd 

beams 
Beneath  heaven's  spangled  arch;  in  pitchy  streams 
The  heavy  clouds  unlade  their  wombs,  until 
The  angry  winds,  fearing  the  floods  should  fill 
The  air,  the  region  where  they  ruled,  did  break 
•  Their  marble  lodgings  ;  Nature's  self  grew  weak 
With  these  distemperatures,  and  seem'd  to  draw 
Toward  dissolution — her  neglected  Uw 
Each  element  forgot.     Th'  imprison'd  flame. 
When  tlie  clouds'  stock  of  moisture  could  not  tame 
Its  violence,  in  sulph'ry  flashes  broke 
Thorough  the  glaring  air  ;  the  swoln  clouds  spoke 
In  the  loud  voice  of  thunder ;  the  sea  raves 
And  foams  with  anger,  hurls  his  troubled  waves 
High  as  the  moon's  dull  orb,  whose  waning  light 
Withdrew  to  add  more  terror  to  the  night. 


ARC.ALIA  TAKEN  PRISONER  BY  THE  TURKS. 


•  •         The  Turks  had  ought 

Made  desperate  onslaughts  on  the  isle,  but  brought 
Nought  back  but  wounds  and  infamy  ;  but  now. 
Wearied  with  toil,  they  are  resolved  to  bow 
Their  stubborn  resolutions  with  the  strength 
Of  not-to-bc-resistcd  want :  the  length 
Of  the  chronical  disease  extended  liad 
To  some  few  months,  since  to  oppress  the  sad 
But  constant  islanders,  the  army  lay, 
Circling  their  confines.  Whilst  this  tedious  stay 
From  battle  rusts  the  soldier's  valour  in 
His  tainted  cabin,  there  had  often  been. 
With  all  variety  of  fortune,  fought 
Brave  single  combats,  whose  success  had  brought 
Honour's  unwither'd  laurels  on  the  brow 
Of  cither  party  ;  but  the  balance,  now 
Forced  by  the  hand  of  a  brave  Turk,  inclined 
Wholly  to  them.    Thrice  had  his  valour  shined 
In  victory's  refulgent  rays,  thrice  heard 
The  shouts  of  conquest;  thrice  on  his  lance  appear'd 
Tlie  heads  of  noble  Rhodians,  which  had  struck 
A  general  sorrow  'mongst  the  knights.  All  look 
Who  next  the  lists  should  enter  ;  each  desires 
The  task  were  his,  but  honour  now  requires 
A  spirit  more  than  vulgar,  or  she  dies 
The  next  attempt,  their  valour's  sacrifice  ; 
To  prop  whose  ruins,  chosen  by  the  free 
Consent  of  all,  Argalia  comes  to  be 


Their  happy  champion.    Truce  proeUim'd,  nntO 
The  combat  ends,  th'  expecting  people  fill 
The  spacious  baUlements;  the  Turks  fonake 
Their  tents,  of  whom  the  city  ladies  take 
A  dreadful  view,  till  a  more  noble  sight 
Diverts  their  looks  ;  each  part  behold  their  kni^t 
With  various  wishesy  whilst  in  blood  and  sweat 
They  toil  for  victory.    The  conffict*8  heat 
Raged  in  their  veins,  which  honour  more  inflsmfd 
Than  burning  calentures  could  do  ;  both  bbmed 
The  feeble  influence  of  their  stars,  that  g»ve 
No  speedier  conquest ;  each  neglects  to  save 
Himself,  to  seek  advantage  to  offend 
His  eager  foe.        •  •  • 

•  •  •        But  now  so  long 
The  Turks'  proud  champion  had  endued  tiie 

strong 
Assaults  of  the  stout  Christian,  till  his  strength 
Cool'd,  on  the  ground,  with  his  blood — he  fdl  al 

length. 
Beneath  hisconqueringsword.  ThebsriMuroascRV 
0'  the  villains  that  did  at  a  distance  riew 
Their  champion's  fall,  all  bands  of  truoe  foxpi^ 
Running  to  succour  him,  begin  a  hot 
And  desperate  combat  with  thoseknights  thstatend 
To  aid  Argalia,  by  whoee  conquering  hand 
Whole  squadrons  of  them  fall,  but  here  he 
His  mighty  spirit  in  vain,  their  cannons  rent 
Hub  scatter'd  troops. 

•  •  •  • 
Argalia  lies  in  chains,  ordain'd  to  die 
A  sacrifice  unto  the  cruelty 

Of  the  fierce  bashaw,  whose  loved  favoorite  in 

The  combat  late  he  slew  ;  yet  had  not  been 

In  that  so  much  unliappy,  had  not  he, 

Tliat  honour'd  then  his  sword  with  victory. 

Half-brother  to  Janusa  been,  a  bright 

But  cruel  lady,  whose  refined  delight 

Her  slave  (though  husband),  Ammurat,  dunt  not 

Rufile  with  discontent ;  wherefore,  to  cool  that  hot 

Contention  of  her  blood,  which  he  foresaw 

Tluit  heavy  news  would  from  her  anger  draw, 

To  quench  with  the  brave  Christian's  death,  he  sent 

Him  living  to  her,  that  her  anger,  spent  ^ 

In  flaming  torments,  might  not  settle  in 

The  dregs  of  discontent.    Staying  to  win 

Some  Rhodian  castles,  all  the  prisoners  were 

Sent  with  a  guard  into  Sardinia,  there 

To  meet  their  wretched  thraldom.    From  the  rest 

Argalia  scver'd,  soon  hopes  to  be  blest 

With  speedy  death,  though  waited  on  by  all 

The  hell-instructed  torments  that  could  fall 

Within  invention's  reach  ;  but  he's  not  yet 

Arrived  to  his  period,  his  unmoved  stars  sit 

Thus  in  their  orbs  secured.     It  W9S  the  use 

Of  th'  Turkish  pride,  which  triumphs  in  th'  abuse 

Of  suffering  Cliristians,  once,  before  they  take 

The  ornaments  of  nature  off,  to  make 

Their  prisoners  public  to  the  view,  that  all 

Might  mock  their  miseries  :  tliis  sight  did  call 

Janusa  to  her  palace-window,  where. 

Whilst  she  beholds  them,  love  resolved  to  bear 
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Her  ruin  on  her  treacherous  eye-beams,  till 

Her  heart  infecte4  grew  ;  their  orbs  did  fill, 

As  the  most  pleasing  object,  with  the  sight 

Of  him  whose  sword  open'd  a  way  for  the  flight 

Of  her  loved  brother's  soul.     At  the  first  view 

Passion  had  struck  her  dumb,  but  when  it  grew 

Into  desire,  she  speedily  did  send 

To  hare  his  name — which  known,  hate  did  defend 

Her  heart;  besieged  with  lo  ve,  she  sighs,  and  straight 

Commands  him  to  a  dungeon  :  but  love*s  bait 

Cannot  be  so  cast  up,  though  to  efface 

His  image  from  her  soul  she  strives.    The  place 

For  execution  she  commands  to  be 

^Gainst  the  next  day  prepared  ;  but  rest  and  she 

Grow  enemies  about  it :  if  she  steal 

A  slumber  from  her  thoughts,  that  doth  reveal 

Her  passions  in  a  dream,  sometimes  she  thought 

She  saw  her  brother's  pale  grim  ghost,  that  brought 

His  grisly  wounds  to  show  her,  smear'd  in  blood, 

Standing  before  her  sight ;  and  by  that  flood 

Those  red  streams  wept,  imploring  vengeance,  then, 

Enraged,  she  cries,  ^  0,  let  him  die !"    But  when 

Her  sleep-imprison'd  fancy,  wandering  in 

The  shades  of  darkened  reason,  did  begin 

To  draw  Argalia's  image  on  her  soul, 

Lore's  sovereign  power  did  suddenly  controul 

The  strength  of  those  abortive  embryos,  sprung 

From  smother'd  anger.    The  glad  birds  had  sung 

A  lullaby  to  night,  the  Urk  was  fled, 

On  dropping  wings,  up  from  his  dewy  bed. 

To  fim  them  in  the  rising  sunbeams,  ere 

Whose  early  reign  Janusa,  that  could  bear 

No  longer  lock'd  within  her  breast  so  great 

An  army  of  rebellious  passions,  beat 

From  reason's  conquer'd  fortress,  did  unfold 

Her  thoughts  to  Manto,  astout  wench;  whose  bold 

Wit,  join'd  with  zeal  to  serve  her,  had  endear'd 

Her  to  her  best  affections.    Having  clear'd 

AH  doubts  with  hopeful  promises,  her  maid. 

By  whose  close  wiles  this  plot  must  be  convey'd, 

To  secret  action  of  her  council  makes 

Two  eunuch  pandars,  by  whose  help  she  takes 

Argalia  from  his  keeper^s  charge,  as  to 

Suffer  more  torments  than  the  rest  should  do, 

And  lodged  him  in  that  castle  to  affright 

And  soften  his  great  soul  with  fear.    The  light, 

Which  lent  its  beams  into  the  dismal  place 

In  which  he  lay,  without  presents  the  face 

Of  horror  smear'd  in  blood  ;  a  scaffold  built 

To  be  the  stage  of  murder,  blush*  d  with  guilt 

Of  Christian  blood,  by  several  torments  let 

From  th*  imprisoning  veins.     This  object  set 

To  startle  his  resolves  if  good,  and  make 

His  future  joys  more  welcome,  could  not  shake 

The  heaven-built  pillars  of  his  soul,  that  stood 

Steady,  though  in  the  slippery  paths  of  blood. 

The  gloomy  night  now  sat  enthroned  in  dead 

And  silent  shadows,  midnight  curtains  spread 

The  earth  in  black  for  what  the  falling  day 

Had  blttsh'd  in  fire,  whilst  the  brave  pris'ner  lay. 

Circled  in  darkness,  yet  in  those  shades  spends 

The  hours  with  angels,  whose  assistance  lends 


Strength  to  the  wings  of  faith. 

•  •  •  • 

He  beholds 
A  glimmering  light,  whose  near  approach  unfolds 
The  leaves  of  darkness.     While  his  wonder  grows 
Big  with  amazement,  the  dim  taper  shows 
False  Manto  enter'd,  who,  prepared  to  be 
A  bawd  unto  her  lustful  mistress,  came. 
Not  with  persuasive  rhetoric  to  inflame    * 
A  heart  congeal'd  with  death's  approach. 

•  •  •  • 

Most  blest  of  men  ! 
Compose  thy  wonder,  and  let  only  joy 
Dwell  in  thy  souL     My  coming's  to  destroy. 
Not  nurse  Uiy  trembling  fears  :  be  but  so  wise 
To  follow  thy  swift  fate,  and  thou  mayst  rise 
Above  the  reach  of  danger.     In  thy  arms 
Circle  that  power  whose  radiant  brightness  charms 
Fierce  Ammurat's  anger,  when  his  crescents  shine 
In  a  full  orb  of  forces ;  what  was  thine 
Ere  made  a  prisoner,  though  the  doubtful  state 
Of  her  best  Christian  monarch,  will  abate 
Its  splendour,  when  that  daughter  of  the  night, 
Thy  feeble  star,  shines  in  a  heaven  of  light. 
If  life  or  liberty,  then,  bear  a  shape 
Worthy  thy  courting,  sw^ar  not  to  escape 
By  the  attempts  of  strength,  and  I  will  free 
The  iron  bonds  of  thy  captivity. 
A  solenm  oath,  by  that  great  power  he  served. 
Took,  and  believed  :  his  hopes  no  longer  starved 
In  expectation.     From  that  swarthy  scat 
Of  sad  despair,  his  narrow  jail,  replete 
With  lazy  damps,  she  leads  him  to  a  room 
In  whose  delights  joy's  summer  seem'd  to  bloom. 
There  left  him  to  the  brisk  society 
Of  costly  baths  and  Corsic  wines,  whose  high 
And  sprightly  tempers  from  cool  sherbets  found 
A  calm  ally  ;  here  his  harsh  thoughts  unwound 
Themselves  in  pleasure,  as  not  fearing  fate 
So  much,  but  that  he  dares  to  recreate 
His  spirit,  by  unwieldy  action  tired, 
With  all  that  lust  into  no  crime  had  fired. 
By  mutes,  those  silent  ministers  of  sin. 
His  sullied  garments  were  removed,  and  in 
Their  place  such  various  habits  laid,  as  pride 
Would  clothe  her  favourites  with.     • 

•  •  •  • 
Unruffled  here  by  the  rash  wearer,  rests 
Fair  Persian  mantles,  rich  Sclavonian  vests. 

•  •  •  • 
Though  on  this  swift  variety  of  fate 

He  looks  with  wonder,  yet  his  brave  soul  sate 
Too  safe  within  her  guards  of  rcaFon,  to 
Be  shook  with   passion  :   that  there's   some- 
thing new 
And  strange  approaching  after  such  a  storm. 
This  gentle  calm  assures  him.  • 

•  •  •  • 

His  limbs  from  wounds  but  kite  recover'd,  now 
Refresh'd  with  liquid  odours,  did  allow 
Their  suppled  ncr>'i«  no  softer  rest,  but  in 
Such  robes  as  wore  theur  ornament  within, 
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Veil'd  o'er  their  beauty.     •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

His  guilty  conduct  now  had  brought  him  near 
Janusa's  room,  the  glaring  lights  appear 
Thorough  the  window's  crystal  walls,  the  strong 
Perfumes  of  balmy  incense  mix*d  among 
The  wandering  atoms  of  the  air  did  fly. 

•  •  •     The  open  doors  allow 
A  free  Access  into  the  room,  where  come, 
Such  real  forms  he  saw  as  would  strike  dumb 
The  Alcoran's  tales  of  Paradise,  the  fair 
And  sparkling  gems  i'  the  gilded  roof  impair 
Their  taper's  fire,  yet  both  themselves  confess 
Weak  to  those  flames  Janusa's  eyes  possess 
With  such  a  joy  as  bodies  that  do  long 

For  souls,  shall  meet  them  in  the  doomsday  throng. 
She  that  ruled  princes,  though  not  passions,  sate 
Waiting  her  lover,  on  a  throne  whose  state 
Epitomized  the  empire's  wealth  ;  her  robe. 
With  costly  pride,  had  robb'd  the  chequer'd  globe 
Of  its  most  fair  and  orient  jewels,  to 
Enhance  its  value  ;  captive  princes  who       [seen. 
Had  lost  their  crowns,  might  there  those  gems  have 

•  «  •  • 
Placed  in  a  scat  near  her  bright  throne,  to  stir 
His  settled  thoughts  she  thus  begins :  <*  From  her 
Your  sword  hath  so  much  injured  as  to  shed 
Blood  so  near  kin  to  mine,  that  it  was  fed 

By  the  same  milky  fountains,  and  within 

One  womb  warm'd  into  life,  is  such  a  sin 

I  could  not  pardon,  did  not  love  commit 

A  rape  upon  my  mercy :  all  the  wit 

Of  man  in  vain  inventions  had  been  lost. 

Ere  thou  redeemed  ;  which  now,  although  it  cost 

The  price  of  all  my  honours,  1  will  do  : 

Be  but  so  full  of  gratitude  as  to 

Repay  my  care  with  love.    Why  dost  thou  thus 

Sit  dumb  to  my  discourse  I  it  lies  in  us 

To  raise  or  ruin  thee,  and  make  my  way 

Thorough  their  bloods  that  our  embraces  stay." 

«  •  •  • 

To  charm  those  sullen  spirits  that  within 

I  The  dark  cells  of  his  conscience  might  liave  been 

:   Yet  by  religion  hid — that  gift  divine, 

!  The  soul's  composure,  music,  did  refine 

j   The  lazy  air,  whoso  polish 'd  harmouy. 
Whilst  dancing  in  redoubled  echoes,  by 

I    A  wanton  song  was  answer'd,  whose  each  part 

i    Invites  the  hearing  to  betray  the  heart. 

I    Having  with  all  these  choice  flowers  strew'd  the  way 
That  leads  to  lust,  to  shun  the  slow  decay 
Of  his  approach,  her  sickly  passions  haste 
To  die  in  action.     "  Come,"  she  erics,  "  we  waste 

!   The  precious  minutes.  Now  thou  know'st  for  what 

I   Thou'rt  sent  for  hither." 

I  Brave  Argalia  sits, 

With  virtue  cool'd.     •  ♦  * 

I  •  •     And  must  my  freedom  then 

At  such  a  rate  be  purchased  ?  rather,  when 
My  life  expires  in  torments,  let  my  name 
Forgotten  die,  than  live  in  bUck-mouth'd  fame, 
A  servant  to  thy  lust.     Go,  tempt  thy  own 


Damn'd  infidels  to  nn,  that  ne'er  bad  knovn 
The  way  to  virtue  :  not  thu  cobweb  TeO 
Of  beauty,  which  thou  wear'M  Imt  as  a  Jail 
To  a  soul  pale  with  guflt,  can  oOTer  o'er 
Thy  mind's  deformity.     •  ♦  • 

•  •  •  • 

Rent  from  these  gilded  pleasores,  tend  me  to 

A  dungeon  dark  as  hell,  where  shadows  do 

Reign  in  eternal  silence ;  let  these  rich 

And  costly  robes,  the  gandy  trappings  which 

Thou  mean'st  to  clothe  my  sui  in,  be  excbanged 

For  sordid  rags.  When  thy  fiercespleenbathnnged 

Through  all  invented  torments,  dioose  the  wont 

To  punish  my  denial ;  less  aocorst 

I  so  shall  perish,  than  if  by  consent 

I  taught  thy  guilty  thoughts  how  to  augment 

Their  sin  in  action,  and,  by  giving  ease 

To  thy  blood's  fever,  took  its  loath'd  diseaie. 

♦  •  •        Her  look. 

Cast  like  a  felon's •     .       •  • 

Was  sad ;  with  silent  grief  the  room  she  leaTCS. 


i     ] 

I  ! 


BOOK  UI.  CANTO  IV. 

Our  noble  captive,  to  (air  virtue's  throne 
I  n  safety  past,  though  through  Inst's  ^ 
Finds  in  his  dungeon's  lazy  damps  a  rest 
Moresweet,  though  iiith  the  heavy  weigfatBOf^nai'd 
Of  iron  bondage,  than  if  they  had  been 
Love's  amorous  wreaths. 

•  •  But  she  breathes  corses  in 
Her  soul's  pale  agony.     •  •  • 

•  •  •  And  now  she  steeps 
Her  down  in  tears — a  flood  of  sorrow  weeps, 
Of  power  (if  penitent)  to  expiate 

Youth's  vigorous  sins  ;  but  all  her  monmingsate 
Beneath  a  darker  veil  than  that  which  shades 
Repentant  grief.       •  •  • 

So  far  the  fair  Janusa  in  this  sad 
Region  of  grief  had  gone,  till  sorrow  had 
That  fever  tum'd,  upon  whose  flaming  wings 
At  first  love  only  sate,  to  one  which  brings 
Death's  symptoms  near  the  heart. 

•  •  •  The  rose  had  lost 
His  ensigns  in  her  cheeks,  and  though  it  cost 
Pains  near  to  death,  the  lily  had  alone 

Set  his  pale  banners  up  ;  no  brightness  shone 
Within  her  eye's  dim  orbs,  whose  fading  light 
Being  quench'd  in  death,  had  set  in  endless  night. 
Had  not  the  wise  endeavours  of  her  maid. 
The  careful  Mauto,  grief's  pale  scouts  betray'd. 
By  sly  deceit. 

Although  she  cures  not,  yet  gives  present  ease^ 
By  laying  opiates  to  the  harsh  disease. 
A  letter,  which  did  for  uncivil  blame 
His  first  denial,  in  the  stranger's  name 
Disguised,  she  gives  her ;  which,  with  e\*es  that  did 
O'erflow  with  joy  read  o'er,  had  soon  forbid 
Griefs  sullen  progress,  whose  next  stage  had  been 
O'er  life's  short  road,  the  grave — death's  quiet  inn. 
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whose  dark  terror,  b j  this  gleam  of  light, 
■embliDg  children  by  a  lamp's  weak  light, 
from  night's  dreadful  shadows,  she  embraced 
nature's  darkness —    •  •  • 

•  *    and  upon  the  wings 

r  hope,  that  wanton  bird  which  sings 
D  as  fledged,  advanced  her  to  survey 
iwning  beauties  of  a  long*d-for  day. 

•  •  • 
«  this  pyramid  of  pleasure  to 

ght  arrives — with's  presence  to  undo 
)lden  structure — dreadful  Ammurat, 
his  floating  mansion  lately  landed  at 
ty's  port,  impatient  love  had  brought 
untimely  visit. 

•  •  • 

ters,  and  she  faints  !  in  which  pale  trance 
ty  finds  her,  but  to  no  such  chance 
es  the  cause  :  rather  conceives  it  joy, 
}  rushing  torrent  made  her  heart  employ 
nble  servants,  all  her  spirits,  to 
it  a  deluge,  which  might  else  undo 

new  made  conunon wealth.    But  whilst  his 
IS  to  help,  her  fortune  did  declare        [care 
trrow's  dark  enigma  ;  from  her  bed 
iter  dropt — which,  when  life's  army  fled, 
frontier  garrisons  neglected,  liad 
eft  within't — thb  seen,  declares  a  sad 
to  th'  amazed  Bassa,  though  'twere  mix'd 
subtle  falsehood.     While  he  stands,  betwixt 
■age  and  grief  distracted,  doubtful  yet 
it  new  dress  to  wear  revenge,  the  fit 
EOS  Janusa  ;  who,  not  knowing  she 
ed  stood  of  lust's  conspiracy 
t  honour's  royal  charter,  from  a  low 
strains  a  welcome,  which  did  seem  to  flow 
fickle  discontent,  such  as  the  weak  [break. 

breathe  their  thoughts  in  whilst  their  fibres 

interfeited  slumbers  leaving  her, 
•one  with  silent  anger  to  confer  ; 
such  a  farewell  as  kind  husbands  leave 
pregnant  wives,  preparing  to  receive 
her's  first  of  blessings,  he  forsakes 
>om,  and  into  strict  intjuiry  takes 
retched  Manto,  who,  ere  she  could  call 
e  to  aid,  surprised,  discovers  all. 


Aire  ArgalU  is  again  broucrht  before  Januia,  who 
icniMcioiM  that  the  Bassa  had  read  the  letter. 
iurat,1n  the  mean  tame,  is  ooncealed  to  watch  the 
iriew. 

D,  by  false  Manto,  in  a  closet,  which, 

and  sad,  had  only  to  enrich 

>f  with  light,  some  few  neglected  beams 

rom  Janusa's  room,  which  serve  as  streams 

tch  intelligence;  here  he, beheld, 

t  she  who  with  his  absence  had  expcll'd 

>ughtful  cares,  was  with  her  joy  swelled  high, 

(tives  are  when  call'd  to  liberty. 

ned  and  costly,  her  fair  bed  was  more 

'd  than  shrines  which  costly  kings  adore; 


Incense,  in  smoky  curls,  climbs  to  the  fair 
Roof,  whilst  choice  music  rarifies  the  air ; 
Each  element  in  more  perfection  here, 
Than  in  the  first  creation  did  appear, 
Yet  lived  in  harmony  :  the  wing'd  fire  lent 
Perfumes  to  the  air,  that  to  moist  cordials  pent 
In  crystal  vials,  strength  ;  and  tho^  impart    * 
Their  vigour  to  that  ball  of  earth,  the  heart 
The  nice  eye  here  epitomized  might  see     ' 
Rich  Persia's  wealth,  and  old  Rome's  luxury. 

But  now,  like  Nature's  new-made  favourite, 
Who,  until  all  created  for  delight 
Was  framed,  did  ne'er  see  Paradise,  comes  in 
Deceived  Argalia,  thinking  he  had  been 
Call'd  thither  to  behold  a  penitent 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  With  such  a  high 
Heroic  scorn  as  aged  saints  that  die. 
Heaven's  fav'rites,  leave  the  trivial  world  —  he 

slights 
That  gilded  pomp  ;  no  splendent  beam  invites 
His  serious  eye  to  meet  thebr  objects  in 
An  amorous  gUnce,  reserved  as  he  had  been 
Before  his  grave  confessor :  he  beholds 
Beauty's  bright  magic,  while  its  art  unfolds 
Great  love's  mysterious  riddles,  and  conunands 
Captive  Janusa  to  infringe  the  bands 
Of  matrimonal  modesty.     When  all 
Temptation  fails,  she  leaves  her  throne  to  fall. 
The  scorn  of  greatness,  at  his  feet :  but  prayer. 
Like  flattery,  expires  in  useless  air. 
Too  weak  to  batter  that  firm  confidence 
Their  torment's  thunder  could  not  shake.     From 
Despair,  love*s  t}Tant,  had  enforced  her  to  [hence 
More  wild  attempts,  had  not  her  Ammurat,  who. 
Unseen,  beheld  all  this,  prevented,  by 
His  sight,  the  death  of  bleeding  modesty. 

Made  swift  with  rage,  the  ruffled  curtain  flies 

His  angry  touch — he  enters — fix'd  his  eyes. 

From  whence  some  drops  of  rage  distil,  on  her 

Whose  heart  had  lent  her  face  its  character. 

Whilst  he  stood  red  with  flaming  anger,  she 

Looks  pale  with  fear — passion*s  disparity 

Dwelt  in  their  troubled  breasts ;  his  wild  eyes  stood 

Like  comets,  when  attracting  storms  of  blood 

Shook  with  portentous  sad,  the  whilst  hers  sate 

Like  the  dull  earth,  when  trembling  at  the  fate 

Of  those  ensuing  evils — heavy  fix'd 

Within  their  orbs.  Passions  thus  strangely  mix'd. 

No  various  fever  e'er  created  in 

The  phrenried  brain,  when  sleep's  sweet  calm  had 

From  her  soft  throne  deposed.  [been 

•  •  •  • 

So  having  paused,  his  dreadful  voice  thus  broke 

The  dismal  silence. 

Thou  curse  of  my  nativity,  that  more 

Affects  me  than  eternal  wrath  can  do — 

Spirits  condenm'd,  some  fiends,  instruct  me  to 

Heighten  revenge  to  thy  desert ;  but  so 

I  should  do  more  than  mortals  may,  and  throw 
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Thy  spotted  soul  to  flames.     Yet  I  will  give 
Its  passport  hence  ;  for  think  not  to  outlive 
This  hour,  this  fatal  hour,  ordainM  to  see 
More  than  an  age  before  of  tragedy. 

•  •  •  • 

•  *     Fearing  tears  should  win 
The  victory  of  anger,  Ammurat  draws 

His  scymitar,  which  had  in  blood  writ  laws 
For  conquered  provinces,  and  with  a  swift 
And  cruel  rage,  ere  penitence  could  lift 
Her  burthen*d  soul  in  a  repentant  thought 
Towards  heaven,  sheathes  the  cold  steel  in  her  soft 
And  snowy  breast :  with  a  loud  groan  she  falls 
Upon  the  bloody  floor,  half  breathless,  calls 
For  his  untimely  pity  ;  but  perceiving 
The  fleeting  spirits,  with  her  blood,  were  leaving 
Her  heart  unguarded,  she  implores  that  breath 
Which  yet  remain'd,  not  to  bewail  her  death, 
But  beg  his  life  that  caused  it — on  her  knees, 
Struggling  to  rise.     But  now  calm'd  Ammurat 

frees 
Her  from  disturbing  death,  in  his  last  great  work. 
And  thus  declares  some  virtue  in  a  Turk. 

I  have,  brave  Christian,  by  perusing  thee 
In  this  great  art  of  honour,  learnt  to  be. 
Too  late,  thy  follower  :  this  ring  (with  that 
Gives  him  his  signet)  shall,  when  questioned  at 
The  castle  guards,  thy  safety  be.     And  now 
I  see  her  blood's  low  water  doth  allow 
Me  only  time  to  launch  my  soul's  black  bark 
Into  death's  rubric  sea — for  to  the  dark 
And  silent  region,  though  we  here  were  by 
Passion  divorced,  fortune  shall  not  deny 


Our  souls  to  sail  together.    From  thy  eyes 
Remove  death's  load,  and  see  what  saciifice 
My  love  is  offering.     With  that  woxd^  a  strake 
Pierces  his  breast,  whose  speedy  pains  invoke 
Death's  opiates  to  appease  them :  he  sinks  down 
By's  dying  wife,  who,  ere  the  cold  flood  drown 
Life  in  the  deluge  of  her  woonds,  onee  more 
Betrays  her  eyes  to  the  light ;  and  thoo^tbey  wore 
The  weight  of  death  upon  their  lids,  did  keep 
Them  so  long  open,  till  the  iey  sleep 
Began  to  seize  on  him,  and  then  she  cries — 

0  see,  just  heaven  !  see,  see  my  Ammurat  dies, 
To  wander  with  me  in  the  unknown  shade 

Of  immortality — But  I  have  made 

The  wounds  that  murther'd  both :  his  hand  tiiat 

Mine,  did  but  gently  let  me  blood  to  save     [gave 

An  everlasting  fever.    Pardon  me, 

My  dear,  my  dying  lord.     Eternity 

Shall  see  my  soul  white-wash'd  in  tears ;  hot  oh ! 

1  now  feel  time's  dear  want — they  will  not  flow 
Fast  as  my  stream  of  blood.    Christian,  Cuvwell ! 
Whene'er  thou  dost  our  tragic  story  tdl. 

Do  not  extenuate  my  crimes,  but  let 

Them  in  their  own  black  characten  be  set. 

Near  Ammurat's  bright  virtues,  that,  read  by 

Th'  unpractised  lover,  which  posterity. 

Whilst  wanton  winds  play  with  our  dnst,  shall  raise 

On  beauties  ;  that  the  good  may  justice  pxiiae 

By  his  example,  and  the  bad  by  mine 

From  vice's  throne  be  scared  to  virtue's  shrine. 

•  •  •        This, 

She  cries,  is  our  last  interview — a  kiss 
Then  joins  their  bloodless  lips— each  close  the  eyes 
Of  the  other,  whilst  the  parting  spirit  flies. 
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This  gallant,  unfortunate  man,  who  was  much 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  of  Woolwich, 
in  Kent.  After  taking  a  master's  degree  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  for  some  time  an  officer  in 
the  army  ;  but  returned  to  his  native  country 
after  the  pacification  of  Berwick,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  estate,  worth  about  500/. 
per  annum.  About  the  same  time  he  was  deputed 
by  the  county  of  Kent  to  deliver  their  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  restoring  the  king  to 
his  rights,  and  settling  the  government.  This 
petition  gave  such  offence  that  he  was  committed 
to  the  Gate-house  prison,  and  only  released  on 
finding  bail  to  an  enormous  amount  not  to  pass 
beyond  the  lines  of  communication.  During  his 
confineraent  to  London  his  fortune  was  wasted  in 
support  of  the  royal  cause.     In  1646  he  formed 


a  regiment  for  the  service  of  the  French  king, 
was  colonel  of  it,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk. 
On  this  occasion  his  mistress,  Lucasta,  a  Miss 
Lucy  Sacheverel,  married  another,  hearing  that 
he  had  died  of  his  wounds.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  again 
imprisoned  till  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  He 
was  then  at  liberty  ;  but,  according  to  Wood, 
was  left  in  the  most  destitute  circumstances,  his 
estate  being  gone.  He,  who  had  been  the  favour- 
ite of  courts,  is  represented  as  having  lodged  in 
the  most  obscure  recesses  of  poverty*,  and  died 
in  great  misery  in  a  lodging  near  Shoe-lane. 

*  The  c-ompiler  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  remarks 
'  that  Wood  must  have  exainrcrated  LoTelaco'a  povertj, 
'  f(ir  his  daughter  and  sole  heir  married  the  son  of  Lord 
i  Chief  Justice  Coke,  and  brought  to  her  husband  the 
I  estates  of  her  father  at  King's-down  in  Kent. 
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soNa 

TO  ALTHBA,  rnOM  PIIJ80N. 

Wheji  Lore,  with  unconfined  wings, 

Horen  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates  ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fetter*d  to  her  eye, — 
The  birdsy  that  wanton  in  the  air, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Oar  careless  heads  with  roses  bound. 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames  ; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free,- 
Fishes,  that  tipple  in  the  deep. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When,  Hke  committed  linnets,  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty, 

And  glories  of  my  King* ; 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, — 
Enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage. 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, — 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above. 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 


SONG. 


Amirantba,  sweet  and  fair. 
Forbear  to  braid  that  shining  hair  ; 
As  my  curious  hand  or  eye. 
Hovering  round  thee,  let  it  fly  : 

Let  it  fly  as  unconfined 
As  its  ravislier  the  i^ind. 
Who  has  left  his  darling  east 
To  wanton  o'er  this  spicy  nest 


Every  tress  must  be  confessed 
But  neatly  tangled  at  the  best. 
Like  a  clew  of  golden  thread 
Most  excellently  ravelled : 

Do  not  then  wind  up  that  light 

In  ribands,  and  o'ercloud  the  night ; 

Like  the  sun  in  his  early  ray, 

But  shake  your  head  and  scatter  day. 

I*  Charlas  L,  in  whote  cause  Lovelace  wa«  tUvu 


A  LOOSE  SARABAND. 

Ah  me,  the  little  tyrant  thief. 
As  once  my  heart  was  pUying, 

He  snatch'd  it  up,  and  flew  away, 
Laughing  at  all  my  praying. 

Proud  of  his  purchase,  he  surveys. 

And  curiously  sounds  it ; 
And  though  he  sees  it  full  of  wounds, 

Cruel  still  on  he  wounds  it 

And  now  this  heart  is  all  his  sport. 
Which  as  a  ball  he  boundeth. 

From  hand  to  hand,  from  breast  to  lip. 
And  all  its  rest  confoundeth. 

Then  as  a  top  he  sets  it  up. 

And  pitifiUly  whips  it ; 
Sometimes  he  clothes  it  gay  and  fine, 

Then  straight  again  he  strips  it. 

He  covered  it  with  false  belief. 
Which  gloriously  showed  it ; 

And  for  a  morning  cushionet 
On*s  mother  he  bestow'd  it/ 

Each  day  with  her  small  brazen  stings 
A  thousand  times  she  raced  it ; 

But  then  at  night,  bright  with  her  gems. 
Once  near  her  breast  she  placed  it. 

Then  warm  it  'gan  to  throb  and  bleed. 
She  knew  that  snuurt  and  grieved  ; 

At  length  this  poor  condenmed  heart. 
With  these  rich  drugs  reprieved. 

She  wash'd  the  wound  with  a  fresh  tear. 
Which  my  Lucasta  dropped  ; 

And  in  the  sleeve  silk  of  her  hair 
'Twas  hard  bound  up  and  wrapped. 

She  probed  it  with  her  constancy. 
And  found  no  rancour  nigh  it ; 

Only  the  anger  of  her  eye 

Had  wrought  some  proud  flesh  nigh  it. 

Then  press'd  she  hard  in  every  vein. 
Which  from  her  kisses  thrilled, 

And  with  the  balm  heal'd  all  its  pain 
That  from  her  hand  distilled. 

But  yet  this  heart  avoids  me  still. 

Will  not  by  me  be  owned  ; 
But,  fled  to  its  physician's  breast. 

There  proudly  sits  enthroned. 


ANONYMOUS. 


FROM 


'SELECT  ATRE8  AND  DIALOGUES." 
BY  LA  WES.    1650. 


I  DO  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and  fair, 
And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  love  thee, 

Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 
That  lip  could  move  had  power  to  move  thee  ; 

But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone, 

As  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 

I  do  confess  thou'rt  sweet,  yet  find 
Thee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sweets, 

Thy  favours  are  but  like  the  wind, 
Which  kisseth  everything  it  meets  ; 

And  since  thou  canst  with  more  than  one, 

Thou'rt  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 

The  morning-rose,  that  untouch'd  stands 
Arm'd  with  her  briars,  how  sweetly  smells  ; 

But  pluck'd  and  strain*d  through  ruder  hands, 
Her  sweet  no  longer  with  her  dwells  ; 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone. 

And  leaves  fall  from  her  one  by  one. 

Such  fate  ere  long  will  thee  betide, 
When  thou  hast  handled  been  awhile  ; 

With  sear  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside, 
And  I  will  sigh  when  some  will  smile 

To  see  thy  love  for  more  than  one 

Hath  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none*. 


SONG. 

From  p.  11  of  "Cromweirtj  Conspiracy,  a  tragi-comedy, 
relating  to  our  latter  Times  :  begrinning  at  the  death  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  and  ending  with  Iho  happy 
Re»tauration  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  Written  by 
a  Person  of  Quality."  4to,  Lond.  1660. 


How  happy*s  the  pris*ner  that  conquers  his  fate 

With  silence,  and  ne'er  on  bad  fortune  complains, 
But  carelessly  plays  with  his  keys  on  the  grate, 
And  makes  a  sweet  concert  with  them  and  his 
chains  ! 
He  drowns  care  with  sack,  while  his  thoughts  are 

oppressM, 
And  makes  his  heart  float  like  a  cork  in  his  breast. 

Then  since  w'are  all  slaves  who  islanders  be. 
And  theworld'sa  large  prison  enclosedwith  the  sea. 
We  will  drink  up  the  ocean,  andset  ourselves  free. 
For  man  is  the  world's  epitome. 


Let  tyrants  wear  purple,  deep  dyed  in  the  blood 

Of  them  they  have  slain,  their  soeptree  to  swmj : 
If  our  conscience  be  dear,  and  our  title,  be  good 
To  the  rags  that  hang  on  job,  wVure  richer  tiaii 
they: 
We*ll  drink  down  at  night  what  we  beg  or  on  \ 

borrow,  •• 

And  sleep  without  plotting  for  move  the  next 
morrow. 

Then  since  w*are  all  slaves,  &c. 

Come,  drawer,  and  fill  ua  a  peck  of  Ganaryy 

One  brimmer  shall  bid  all  our  aenaes  good  lugfat 
When  old  Aristotle  was  frolic  and  meny. 

By  the  juice  of  the  grape  he  tnm'd  Stagjrile ; 
Copernicus  once  in  a  dmnken  fit  fomd 
By  the  course  of  his  braina  thftt  the  worid  toned 
round. 
Then  smce  w'are  all  slaTes,  Ac 


[*  To  this  song,  which' was  written  by  Sir  Robert  Ay  ton, 
Bums  gave  a  Scott  drat,  but  failed  to  improve.] 


'Tis  sack  makes  our  faces  like  cometB  to 
And  gives  beauty  beyond  a  complezioi 

Diogenes  fell  so  in  love  with  bis  wine, 
That  when  'twas  all  out  he  still  lired  in  the  cask; 

And  he  so  loved  the  scent  of  the  wainsootted  room, 

That  dying  he  desired  a  tub  for  his  tomb. 

Then  since  w'are  all  slaves,  &c. 


LOYALTY  CONFINED. 

FROM  THE  8AMK. 

Ascribed  to  Sir  Roger  L'Eatranfra 

Beat  on,  proud  billows  ;  Boreas,  blow  ; 

Swell,  curled  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof ; 
Your  incivility  doth  show 

That  innocence  is  tempest-proof : 
Though  surly  Nereus  frown,  my  thoughts  are  calm; 
Then  strike,  Affliction,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 

That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  gaol, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me  ; 
Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail. 

And  innocence  my  liberty  : 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude  together  met« 
Makes  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

1,  whilst  I  wish'd  to  be  retired. 
Into  this  private  room  was  tum'd, 

As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspired 
The  salamander  should  be  bum'd  ; 

Or  like  a  Sophy,  that  would  drown  a  fish, 

I  am  constrained  to  suffer  what  I  wish. 
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Thy  Cynic  hags  his  porerty, 

The  pelican  her  wilderness  ; 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 

Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus  : 
Contentment  cannot  smart,  Stoics  we  see 
Make  torments  easy  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm, 
I  as  my  mistress'  favours  wear ; 

And  for  to  keep  my  ancles  warm, 
I  have  some  iron  shackles  there. 

These  walls  are  but  my  garrison  ;  this  cell, 

Whidi  men  call  gaol,  doth  prove  my  citadel. 

I'm  in  this  cabinet  lock*d  up. 
Like  some  high-prized  Margaret ; 

Or,  like  some  Great  Mogul,  or  Pope, 
Am  doister'd  up  from  public  sight : 

Retirement  is  a  piece  of  Majesty, 

And  thus,  proud  Sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thee. 

Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve. 
Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen  ; 

And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in  : 

Malice  of  late's  grown  charitable  sure, 

I'm  not  committed,  but  I'm  kept  secure. 


H&re  you  not  seen  the  nightingale, 

A  pilgrim  coop'd  into  a  cage. 
How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  ? 
Even  there  her  charming  melody  doth  prove 
That  all  her  boughs  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 

My  soul  is  free  as  th'  ambient  air, 
Although  my  baser  part 's  immured. 

Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair, 
T'  accompany  my  solitude  : 

And  though  immured,  yet  I  can  chirp  and  sing. 

Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 


What  though  I  cannot  see  my  King, 
Neither  in  his  person  or  his  coin  ! 

Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing, 
That  renders  what  I  have  not  mine. 

My  King  from  me  what  adamant  can  part. 

Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart ! 

I  am  that  bird  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 
But  though  they  do  my  corpse  confine, 

Yet,  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  free. 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind. 
My  King  can  only  captivate  my  mind. 


UPON  AMBITION. 

OCCABIONBD  B«   THX  ACCVUkTlOH  OF  TBK  KAU.  OW 

teTBAWwoK}  in  1640. 

From  the  '*  Rump,**  a  ooUeotion  of  poema  and  loogi 
reUting  to  the  Umm  from  1639  to  1661.    Lond.  1602. 

How  uncertain  is  the  state 
Of  that  greatness  we  adore ; 
When  ambitiously  we  soar, 
And  have  ta'en  the  glorious  height, 

'TIS  but  ruin  gilded  o'er. 
To  enslave  us  to  our  fate ; 
Whose  false  delight  is  easier  got  than  kept. 
Content  ne'er  on  its  gaudy  pillow  slept. 

Then  how  fondly  do  we  try, 
With  such  superstitious  care, 
To  build  fabrics  in  the  air ; 
Or  seek  safety  in  that  sky. 

Where  no  stars  but  meteors  are 
That  portend  a  ruin  nigh  : 
And  having  reach'd  the  object  of  our  aim, 
We  find  it  but  a  pyramid  of  flame. 


KATHERINE    PHILIPS. 


[Born.  IdSU    Ditd.  1084.J 


^        Mas.    Katherime    Philips,    wife    of   James 

Philips,  Esq.  of  the  Priory  of  Cardigan.     Her 

1    maiden   name   was  Fowler.     She   died  of   the 

',     small-pox,  in  her  thirty-third  year.     The  match- 

\    W«8  Orinda,  as  she  was  calledf,  cannot  1^  said  to 

hare  been  a  woman  of  genius  ;  but  her  verses 

[t  Bat thuAOriiMU died: 

HttTen.  by  the  aame  disease,  did  both  translate ; 
Ai  equal  were  their  aouls,  so  equal  was  their  fate. 

Drvobk,  Odt  to  Mrt.  Anne  KiUigrnc.'] 


betoken  an  interesting  and  pUeid  enthusiasm  of 
heart,  and  a  cultivated  taste,  that  form  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  female  character.  She  trans- 
lated two  of  the  tragedies  of  Comeille,  and  left  a 
volume  of  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterell,  which 
were  published  a  considerable  time  after  her 
death.  Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  bis 
"  Measures  and  Offices  of  Friendship,"  and 
Cowley,  as  also  Flatman,  his  imitator,  honoured 
her  memory  with  poetical  tributes. 
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THE  INQUIRY. 

If  we  no  old  historian's  name 

Authentic  will  admit, 
But  think  all  said  of  firiendship's  fame 

But  poetry  or  wit ; 
Yet  what's  revered  by  minds  so  pure 
Must  be  a  bright  idea  sure. 

But  as  our  immortality 

By  inward  sense  we  find, 
Judging  that  if  it  could  not  be, 

It  would  not  be  designed  : 
So  here  how  could  such  copies  fall, 
If  there  were  no  original ! 

But  if  truth  be  in  ancient  song. 

Or  story  we  believe  ; 
If  the  inspired  and  greater  throng 

Have  scorned  to  deceive  ; 
There  have  been  hearts  whose  friendship  gave 
Them  thoughts  at  once  both  soft  and  grave. 

Among  that  consecrated  crew 

Some  more  seraphic  shade 
I«end  me  a  favourable  clew, 

Now  mists  my  eyes  invade. 
Why,  having  fiU'd  the  world  with  fame. 
Left  you  so  little  of  your  flame ! 

Why  is't  so  difficult  to  see 

Two  bodies  and  one  mind  ! 
And  why  are  those  who  else  agree 

So  difficultly  kind  1 
Hath  nature  such  fantastic  art, 
That  she  can  vary  every  heart  1 

Why  are  the  bands  of  friendship  tied 

With  so  remiss  a  knot, 
That  by  the  most  it  is  defied. 

And  by  the  most  forgot ! 
Why  do  we  step  with  so  light  sonw 
From  friendship  to  indifference  ! 


If  friendship  sympathy  impart, 

Why  this  ill-shuffled  game. 
That  heart  can  never  meet  with  hearty 

Or  flame  encounter  flame  t 
What  does  this  cruelty  create  I 
Is't  the  intrigue  of  love  or  late  f 

Had  friendship  ne'er  been  known  to  men, 

( The  ghost  at  bst  oonfest) 
The  world  had  then  a  stranger  been 

To  all  that  heaven  posseet. 
But  could  it  all  be  here  acquired. 
Not  heaven  itself  would  be  desired. 


A  FRIEND. 

Love,  nature's  plot,  this  great  creation's  aool, 
The  being  and  the  harmony  of  things. 

Doth  still  preserve  and  propagate  the  whole, 
From  whence man'shappinesBandsafetyapniigi: 

The  earliest,  whitest,  bleseed'st  times  did  dbraw 

From  her  alone  their  universal  law. 


Friendship 's  an  abstract  of  this  noble 

*Tis  love  refined  and  purged  from  all  its  drDSS, 
The  next  to  angel's  love,  if  not  the  same, 

As  strong  in  passion  is,  though  noi  so  gross : 
It  antedates  a  glad  eternity. 
And  is  an  heaven  in  epitome. 

«  «  •  • 

Essential  honour  must  be  in  a  friend, 

Not  such  as  every  breath  fans  to  and  fro  ; 
But  bom  within,  is  its  ohh  judge  and  end,     [know. 

An(f  dares  not  sin  though  sure  that  nonedioold 
Where  friendship  's  spoke,  honesty 's  ondentood  ; 
For  none  can  be  a  friend  that  is  not  good. 
•  •  «  • 

Thick  waters  show  no  images  of  things  ; 

Friends  are  each  other's  mirrors,  and  sfaoald  be 
Clearer  than  cr^'stal  or  the  mountain  springs, 

And  free  from  clouds,  design  or  flattery. 
For  vulgar  souls  no  part  of  friendship  sha^  ; 
Poets  and  friends  are  bom  to  what  they  are. 


WILLIAM    HEMINGE. 


This  writer  was  the  son  of  John  Heminge  the 
famous  player,  who  was  eontemporar)'  with 
Shakspeare,  and  whose  name  Lb  prefixed,  together 
with  that  of  Condell,  to  the  folio  edition  of  the 


great  poet's  works.  He  was  bom  in  1602,  and 
received  his  education  at  Oxford.  This  is  aO 
that  is  mentioned  of  him  by  the  compilexs  of  the 
Biographia  Dramatica. 


FROM  «THE  FATAL  CONTRACT,"   ACT  II.   SCENE  II. 


Aphdia  has  been  contracted  by  mutual  vows  to  Clovu. 
youixKer  brother  of  the  young  king  of  France,  Clotair, 
and  imagines  in  this  scene  that  she  is  to  be  brought  into 
the  presence  of  Clovis,  instead  of  whom  she  is  brought  to 
Clotair  by  the  treachery  of  the  Eunuch. 


Enter  Aphklia,  and  the  Eunuch  teith  a  trajr-to|»fr. 

A  ph.  Into  what  labyrinth  do  yon  lead  me,  sir! 
What  by,  perplexed  ways  1  I  should  much  fear. 
Had  you  not  used  his  name,  which  is  to  me 
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A  strength  'gainst  terror,  and  himself  so  good, 
Occask)n  cannot  raiy,  nor  the  night, 
Yoath,  nor  his  wild  desire  ;  otherwise 
A  silent  sorrow  from  mine  eyes  would  steal. 
And  tell  sad  stories  for  me. 

Eun,  You  are  too  tender  of  your  honour,  lady, 
Too  full  of  aguish  trembling  ;  the  noble  prince 
Is  as  December  frosty  in  desire  ; 
SaTe  what  is  lawful,  he  not  owns  that  heat, 
Which,  were  you  snow,  would  thaw  a  tear  from  you. 

y4ph.  This  is  the  place  appointed  :  pray  heavens 
Go  well  I  [all  things 

Eun.  Iwill'gocallhira:  please  you  rest  yourself: 
Here  lies  a  book  will  bear  you  company 
Till  I  return,  which  will  be  presently. —  ^  ► 

[Aphklia  readt  the  book. 
Hither  I'll  send  the  king  ;  not  that  I  mean   lAtidt. 
To  gire  him  leare  to  cool  his  burning  lust, 
For  Clovis  shall  prevent  him  in  the  fact, 
And  thus  I  shall  endear  myself  to  both, 
Cloivis,  enraged,  perhaps  will  kill  the  king, 
Or  by  the  king  will  perish  ;  if  both  fall, 
Or  either,  both  ways  make  for  me. 
The  queen  as/ootedly  does  hate  her  sons 
As  I  her  ladyship.    To  see  this  fray 
She  must  be  brought  by  me  :  she'll  steel  them  on 
To  sue  another's  damage  ;  for  her  sake 
I'll  say  I  set  on  foot  this  hopeful  brawl. 
Thos  on  all  sides  the  eunuch  will  pUy  foul. 
And  as  his  face  is  black  he'll  have  his  soul. 

jiph.  (Reading.)  How  witty  sorrow  has  found 
out  discourse 
Fitting  a  midnight  season :  here  I  see 
One  bathed  in  rirgin's  tears,  whose  purity 
Might  blanch  a  black-a-moor,  turn  nature's  stream 
Back  on  ttaelf ;  words  pure,  and  of  that  strain 
Might  moTe  the  Parcte  to  be  pitiful. 

Enter  Clotair. 
Chi.  Methinks  I  stand  like  Tarquin  in  the  ui;;ht 
When  he  defiled  the  chastity  of  Rome, 
Uoabtful  of  what  to  do  ;  and  like  a  thief, 
I  take  each  noise  to  be  an  officer. 
I  iShe  tUn  reads  on. 

She  has  a  ravishing  feature,  and  her  mind 
Is  of  a  purer  temper  tlian  her  body  : 
Her  virtues  more  than  beauty  ravished  me, 
And  I  commit,  even  with  her  piety, 
A  kind  of  incest  with  religion. 
Though  I  do  know  it  is  a  deed  of  death, 
Condenan*d  to  torments  in  the  other  world. 
Soefa  tempting  sweetness  dwells  in  every  limb, 
That  I  must  venture.  *  * 

•  •  •  * 

Aph .  Alack,  poor  maid  ! 
Poor  ravish'd  Philomel !  thy  lot  was  ill 
To  meet  that  violence  in  a  brother,  which 
I  in  a  stranger  doubt  not ;  yet  methinks 
I  am  too  confident,  for  I  feel  my  heart 
Burden'd  with  something  ominous  :  these  men 
Are  things  of  subtle  nature,  and  their  oaths 
Inoonstant  like  themselves.     Clovis  may  prove 
ookind. 


Alack,  why  not !  say  he  should  offer  foul, 
The  evil  counsel  of  a  secret  place, 
And  night,  his  friend,  might  overtempt  his  will. 
I  dare  not  stand  the  haziurd  ;  guide  me,  light. 
To  some  untrodden  place,  where  poor  I  may 
Wear  out  the  night  with  sighs  till  it  be  day. 

Clot.  I  am  resolved,  I  will  be  bold  and  resolute : 
HaU,  beauteous  damsel ! 

Aph.  Ha  !  what  num  art  thou. 
That  hast  thy  countenance  clouded  with  thy  cloak, 
And  hidest  thy  face  from  darkness  and  the  night 
If  thy  intents  deserve  a  muffler  too. 
Withdraw,  and  act  them  not^Whatart  thou!  speak. 
And  wherefore  camest  thou  hither!  . 

Clot.  I  came  to  find  one  beautiful  as  thou — 

•  •  •  • 
Aph.  I  understand  you  not. 

Chi.  But  you  must ;  yea,  and  the  right  way  too. 

Aph.  Help  !  help  !  help  ! 

Cloi.  Peace !  none  of  your  loud  music,  lady : 
If  you  raise  a  note,  or  beat  the  air  with  cUquour, 
You  see  your  death.  iDrawthU  dagger. 

Aph.  What  violence  is  this,  inhuman  sir  ! 
Why  do  you  threaten  war,  fright  my  soft  peace 
With  most  ungentle  steel !  What  have  I  done 
Dangerous,  or  am  like  to  do !   Why  do  you  wrack 

me  thus ! 
Mine  arms  are  guilty  of  no  crimes,  do  not  torment 

'em ; 
Mine  heart  and  they  have  been  heaved  up  together 
For  mankind  that  was  holy  ;  if  in  that  act 
They  have  not  pray'd  for  you,  mend,  and  be  holy. 
The  fault  is  none  of  theirs. 

dot.  Come,  do  not  seem  more  holy  than  you  are, 
I  know  your  heart. 

Aph.  Let  your  dagger  too,  noble  sir,  strike  home. 
And  sacrifice  a  soul  to  chastity. 
As  pure  as  is  itself,  or  innocence. 

Clot.  This  is  not  the  way  :  know  you  me,  beauty ! 
iDiscavers  hinue^. 

Aph.  The  nugesty  of  France ! 

Clot.  Be  not  afraid. 

Aph.  I  dare  not  fear  ;  it's  treason  to  suspect 
My  king  can  harbour  thoughts  that  tend  to  ill  : 
I  know  your  God-like  good,  and  have  but  tried 
How  far  weak  woman  durst  be  virtuous. 

Clot.  Cunning  simplicity,  thou  art  deceived  ; 
Thy  wit  as  well  as  beauty  wounds  me,and  thy  tongue 
In  pleading  for  thee  pleads  against  thyself : 
It  is  thy  virtue  moves  me,  and  thy  good 
Tempts  me  to  acts  of  evil  ;  wert  thou  bad. 
Or  loose  in  thy  desires,  I  could  stand 
And  only  gaze,  not  surfeit  on  thy  beauty ; 
But  as  thou  art,  there's  witchcraft  in  thy  face. 

•  •  •  « 
Aph.  Youaremyking,andmaycommandmylife, 

My  will  to  sin  you  cannot  ;  you  may  force 
Unhallow'd  deeds  upon  me,  spot  my  fame. 
And  make  my  body  suffer,  not  my  mind. 
When  you  have  done  this  unreligious  deed, 
Conquer'd  a  poor  weak  maid,  a  trembling  maid. 
What  trophy,  or  what  triumph  will  it  bring 
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More  than  a  living  scorn  upon  your  name ! 
The  ashes  in  your  urn  shall  suffer  for't, 
Virgins  will  sow  their  curses  on  your  grave, 
Time  blot  your  kingly  parentage,  and  call 
Your  birth  in  question.    Do  you  think 
This  deed  will  lie  conceal'd !  the  faults  kings  do 
Shine  like  the  fiery  beacons  on  a  hill. 
For  all  to  see,  and,  seeing,  tremble  at. 
It's  not  a  single  ill  which  you  commit ; 
What  in  the  subject  is  a  petty  fault 
Monsters  your  actions,  and  's  a  foul  offence  : 
You  give  your  subjects  license  to  offend 
When  you  do  teach  them  how. 

Clot.  I  w\ll  endure  no  longer  :  come  along. 
Or  by  the  curious  spinstry  of  thy  head, 
Which  nature's  cunningest  finger  twisted  out, 
I'll  drag  thee  to  my  couch.     Tempt  not  my  fury. 

Clovis.Holdl — hold,my  heart;  can  I  endure  this! 

•  •  •  • 
Monster  of  men ! 

Thou  king  of  darkness  !  down  unto  thy  hell ! 
I  have  a  spell  will  lay  thy  honesty. 
And  this  abused  goodness. 

•  •  •  • 
Eun.    Beat'  down  their  swords — what  do   the 

princes  mean ! 
Ring  out  the  'larum-bell — call  up  the  court — 


ANOTHER  SCENE  FROM  THE  SAME. 

Pertons.—CuoviBt  Clotair,  Strkphon.  Lamot  the 
Physician,  Eunuch,  Aphklu. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  story,  the  guards  of  the  king  having 
fallen  upon  Clovis,  he  is  apparently  killed,  hut  is  never- 
theless secretly  cured  of  his  wounds,  and  assumes  a 
disguise.  In  the  mean  time,the  queen  mother,  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  Aphdia,  causes  one  of  her  own  paramours 
to  dress  in  the  armour  of  Prince  CTlovis,  and  to  demand, 
in  the  character  of  his  ghost,  that  Aphelia  shall  be  sacri- 
ficed upon  his  hearse.  Clotair  pretends  to  comply  with 
this  sacrifice,  and  Aphelia  is  brought  out  to  execution ; 
but  when  all  is  ready,  he  takes  the  sword  from  the 
headsman,  lays  it  at  her  feet,  and  declares  her  his  queen. 
Clovis  attends  in  disguise,  and  the  poet  makes  him 
behave  with  rather  more  composure  than  we  should 
expect  from  his  trying  situation  ;  but  when  he  sees  his 
mistress  accept  the  hand  of  his  royal  brother,  he  at  last 
breaks  out 

Clovis.  Where  am  1 1 
Awake  !  for  ever  rather  let  me  sleep. 
Is  this  a  funeral  1     0  that  I  were  a  hearse, 
And  not  the  mock  of  what  is  pageantedf. 

Clotair.  Amazement  quite  confounds  mc — Clovis 

alive  ! 
Lamot.  Yes,  sir,  by  my  art  he  lives,  though  his 
desire 
Was  not  to  have  it  known  ;  this  chest  contains 
Nothing  but  spices  sweetly  odoriferous. 

Clotair.  Into  my  soul  I  welcome  thee,  dear 
brother ; 
This  second  birth  of  thine  brings  me  more  joy 

t  A  hoarse,  supposed  to  contain  the  corpse  of  Clovis, 
forms  a  part  of  the  pageant  here  introduced. 


Than  had  Aphelia  broog^  me  forth  an 
Whom  now  you  must  remember  as  a 

CUmt.  O  that  in  nature  there  was  left  an  aii 
Could  teach  me  to  forget  I  ever  loved 
This  her  great  masterpieoe  1  O  weU-hnflt  frame, 
Why  dost  thou  harbour  eudi  mihaUow'd  gaeili, 
To  house  within  thy  bosom  perjniy  t 
If  that  our  vows  are  register'd  in  hesTcn, 
Why  are  they  broke  on  earth  t    Aphdia, 
This  was  a  hasty  match,  the  subtle  air 
Has  not  yet  cool'd  the  breath  with  wfaidi  tiioo 
Thyself  into  my  soul;  and  on  tbydieeks  [i 
The  print  and  pathway  of  those  tears 
That  woo*d  me  to  believe  so  ;  fly  me  not, 
I  am  no  spirit ;  taste  my  active  poke. 
And  you  shall  find  it  make  such  harmony 
As  youth  and  health  enjoy. 

Eu.  The  queen  !  she  faints. 

Clovit.  Is  there  a  God  left  so  propitioal 
To  rid  me  of  my  fears !  stiU  let  her  sleepy 
For  if  she  wake  (0  king !)  she  will 
Too  monstrous  a  spectre  for  frail  eyea 
To  see  and  keep  their  senses. 

Lamot.  Are  you  mad ! 

Clovit.  Nothing  so  hi^py,  Strephon ;  woold  I 
In  time's  first  progress  I  despair  the  hoar  [were! 
That  brings  such  fortune  with  it ;  I  shoold  then 
Forget  that  she  was  ever  pleasing  to  me  ; 
I  should  no  more  remember  she  wonld  sit 
And  sing  me  into  dreams  of  Paradise ; 
Never  more  hang  about  her  ivory  neck. 
Believing  such  a  one  Diana's  was  ; 
Never  more  doat  she  breathes  Arahia, 
Or  kiss  her  coral  lips  into  a  paleness. 

Lamot.  See,she'sretum*d,andwithmajeetiegaae, 
In  pity  rather  than  contempt,  beholds  you. 

Clovis.  Convey  me  hence,  some  charitable  man, 
Lest  this  same  creature,  looking  like  a  saint^ 
Hurry  my  soul  to  hell ;  she  is  a  fiend 
Apparell'd  like  a  woman,  sent  on  earth 
For  man*s  destruction. 

Clotair.  Rule  your  disordered  tongue  ; 
Clovis,  what*s  past  we  are  content  to  think 
It  was  our  brother  spoke,  and  not  our  subject 

Clovis.  I  had  forgot  myself,  yet  well  remember 
Yon  gorgon  has  transformed  mc  into  stone  ; 
And  since  that  time  my  language  has  been  harsh, 
My  words  too  hea\'y  for  my  tongue,  too  earthly ; 
I  was  not  bom  so,  trust  me,  Aphelia  ; 
Before  I  was  possess'd  nith  these  black  thoughts, 
I  could  sit  by  thy  side,  and  rest  my  head 
Upon  the  rising  pillows  of  thy  breast. 
Whose  natural  sweetness  would  inWte  mine  eyes 
To  sink  in  pleasing  slumbers,  wake,  and  kiss 
The  rose-beds  that  afforded  me  such  bliss  ; 
But  thou  art  now  a  general  disease 
That  eat'st  into  my  marrow,  tum'st  my  blood, 
And  makest  my  veins  run  poison,  that  each  sense 
Groans  at  the  alteration.     Am  I  the  Monsieur  I 
Does  Clovis  talk  his  sorrows,  and  not  act  I 
0  man  bewomanized  !  Wert  thou  not  mine  t 
How  conies  it  thou  art  his  ! 
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Ciotair.  You  have  done  ill, 
And  must  be  taught  so ;  you  capitulate 
Not  with  your  equal,  Clovis,  she's  thy  queen. 

Clotit.  Upon  my  knees  I  do  acknowledge  her 
Queen  of  my  thoughts  and  my  a£fections. 

0  pardon  me,  if  my  ill-tutor'd  tongue 
Has  forfeited  my  head  ;  if  not,  behold 
Before  the  sacred  altar  of  thy  feet 

1  lie,  a  willing  sacrifice. 

Aphelia.  Arise  : 
And  henceforth,  Clovis,  thus  instruct  thy  soul ; 
There  lies  a  depth  in  fiite  which  earthly  eyes 
May  £untly  look  into,  but  cannot  fathom  : 
You  had  my  vow  till  death  to  be  your  wife. 
You  being  dead  my  vows  were  cancelled. 
And  I,  as  thus  you  see,  bestow 'd. 

CUmit.  Farewell ; 
I  will  no  more  offend  you  :  would  to  God 
Those  cruel  hands,  not  enough  barbarous, 
That  made  these  bleeding  witnesses  of  love. 
Had  set  an  endless  period  to  my  life  too  1 

CloUtir.  Where  there*s  no  help  it's  bootless  to 
complain ; 


Clovis,  she's  mine  ;  let  not  your  spirit  war 
Or  mutiny  within  you  ;  because  I  say't ; 
Nor  let  thy  tongue  from  henceforth  dare  presume 
To  say  she  might,  or  ever  should  be  thine  ;  [day. 
What's  past  once  more  I  pardon,  'tis  our  wedding- 
Clovu.  A  long  farewell  to  love :  thus  do  I  break 
\,Breaki  the  ring. 
Your  broken  pledge  of  faith  ;  and  with  this  kiss. 
The  last  that  ever  Clovis  must  pidnt  here, 
Unkiss  the  kiss  that  seal'd  it  on  thy  lips. 
Ye  powers,  ye  are  unjust,  for  her  wild  breath. 
That  has  the  sacred  tie  of  contract  broken, 
Is  still  the  same  Arabia  that  it  was. 

iTht  king,  CunAn,  pulls  him. 
Nay,  I  have  done  :  beware  of  jealousy  ! 
I  would  not  have  you  nourish  jealous  thoughts  ; 
Though  she  has  broke  her  faith  to  me,  to  you, 
Against  her  reputation,  she'll  be  true  : 
Farewell  my  first  love  lost,  I'll  choose  to  have 
No  wife  till  death  shall  wed  me  to  my  grave. 
Come,  Strephon,  come  and  teach  me  how  to  die. 
That  gavest  me  life  so  unadvisedly. 


JAMES    SHIRLEY. 

[Burn,  1806.    Died.  1008.] 


James  Shirley  was  boru  in  London.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge"^,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  A.M.  and  had  a  curacy  for  some  time 
at  or  near  St.  Alban's,  but  embracing  popery, 
became  a  schoolmaster  [1623]  in  that  town. 
Leaving  this  employment,  he  settled  in  London 
as  a  dnunatic  writer,  and  between  the  years  1625 
and  1666  published  thirty-nine  plays.  In  the 
civil  wars  he  followed  his  patron,  the  Biarl  of 
Newcastle,  to  the  field ;  but  on  the  decline  of 
the  royal  cause  returned  to  London,  and,  as  the 


theatres  were  now  shut,  kept  a  school  in  White- 
friars,  where  he  educated  many  eminent  charac- 
ters.  At  the  re-openlng  of  the  theatres  he  must 
have  been  too  old  to  have  renewed  his  dramatic 
labours  ;  and  what  benefit  the  Ri>8toration 
brought  him  as  a  royalist,  we  are  not  informed. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same  day,  im- 
mediately after  the  great  fire  of  London,  by  which 
they  had  been  driven  out  of  their  house,  and  pro- 
bably owed  their  deaths  to  their  losses  and  terror 
on  that  occasionf. 


FROM   THE   TRAGEDY   OF  "THE   CARDINAL.' 


ACT.  I.      SCSXK  U. 


P<TMfw— TV  Duchess  Rosaura  and  her  ladies  Valeria 
ami  Cklinoa. 

Valeria.   Sweet  madam,  be  less  thoughtful ; 
this  obedience 
To  passion  will  destroy  the  noblest  frame 
Of  beauty  that  this  kingdom  ever  boasted. 

Celinda.    This    sadness  might    become  your 
other  habit. 
And  ceremonies  black  for  him  that  died. 
The  times  of  sorrow  are  expired,  and  all 

*  lie  b«d  studied  also  at  Oxford,  where  Wood  says 
that^  Land  otjected  to  hb  taking  orders,  on  account  of  a 
mole  on  his  left  check,  whirh  greatly  disfigured  him. 
This  fasCidiousneM  about  personal  beauty  is  certainly 
beyond  the  Leritioal  law.  [As  no  mention  of  Shirley 
occur*  ia  any  of  the  public  records  of  Oxford,  the  dura- 
tino  of  hi*  residence  at  St.  John's  College  cannot  be  de- 
termined.—Dyck'h  Life,  p.  v.] 


The  joys  that  wait  upon  the  court — ^your  birth, 
And  a  new  Hymen  that  is  coming  towards  you, 
Invite  a  change. 

Duck.  Ladies,  I  thank  you  both. 
1  pray  excuse  a  little  melancholy 
That  is  behind.     My  year  of  mourning  hath  not 
So  clear'd  my  account  with  sorrow,  but  there  may 
Some  dark  thoughts  stay  with  sad  reflections 
Upon  my  heart,  for  him  I  lost.     Even  this 
New  dress  and  smiling  garment,  meant  to  show 
A  peace  concluded  'twixt  my  grief  and  me, 
Is  but  a  sad  remembrance  ;  but  I  resolve 

[t  Shirley  was  the  last  of  a  great  race,  all  of  whom 
spoke  nearly  the  same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral 
feelings  and  notions  in  common.  A  new  language,  and 
quite  anew  turn  of  tragic  and  comic  interest,  camo  in 
with  the  Restoration.— Lamb.] 
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To  entertain  more  pleasing  thooghts,  and  if 
You  wish  me  heartily  to  smile,  you  must 
Not  mention  grief :  not  in  advice  to  leave  it. 
Such  counsels  open  but  afresh  the  wounds 
You  would  close  up,  and  keep  alive  the  cause 
Whose  bleeding  you  would  cure ;   let's  talk  of 

something 
That  may  delight.     You  two  are  read  in  all 
The  histories  of  our  court ;  tell  me,  Valeria, 
Who  has  thy  vote  for  the  most  handsome  man. 
Thus  I  must  counterfeit  a  peace,  when  all   lAsitU. 
Within  me  is  at  mutiny. 

Vai,  I  have  examined 
All  that  are  candidates  for  praise  of  ladies. 
But  find — ^may  I  speak  boldly  to  your  grace, 
And  will  you  not  return  it,  in  your  mirth. 
To  make  me  blush  ! 

Duch.  No,  no  ;  speak  freely. 

Vai.  I  will  not  rack  your  patience,  madam,  but 
Were  I  a  princess,  I  should  think  Count  D'Alvarez 
Had  sweetness  to  deserve  me  from  the  world. 

Duch.  Alvarez  !  she's  a  spy  upon  my  heart. 

I A  ride. 

Vol,  He's  young  and  active,  and   composed 
most  sweetly. 

DucK  I  have  seen  a  face  more  tempting. 

Va/.  It  had  then 
Too  much  of  woman  in't ;  his  eyes  speak  movingly, 
Which  may  excuse  his  voice,  and  lead  away 
All  fenuile  pride  his  captive.     His  black  hair, 
Which  naturally  falling  into  curls 

Duch.  Prithee  no  more,  thou  art  in  love  with  him. 
The  man  in  your  esteem,  Celinda,  now. 

Cel.  Alvarez  is,  I  must  confess,  a  gentleman 
Of  handsome  composition,  but  with 
His  mind  (the  greater  excellence)  I  think 
Another  may  delight  a  lady  more, 
If  man  be  well  consider' d,  that's  Columbo, 
Now,  madam,  voted  to  be  yours. 

Duch.  My  torment !  [Aside. 

Vai.  She  affects  him  not. 

CeL  He  has  a  person  and  a  bravery  beyond 
All  men  tliat  I  observe. 

Vai.  He  is  a  soldier, 
A  rough-hcwu  man,  and  may  show  well  at  distance ; 
His  talk  will  fright  a  lady  :  war  and  grim- 
Faced  Honour  are  his  mistresses — he  raves 
To  hear  a  lute — Love  meant  him  not  his  priest. 
Again  your  pardon,  madam  :  we  may  talk, 
But  you  have  art  to  choose  and  crown  affection. 

Duch.  What  is  it  to  be  bom  above  these  ladies. 
And  want  their  freedom  ?  They  are  not  constmin'd, 
Nor  slaved  by  their  own  greatness,  or  the  king's. 
But  let  their  free  hearts  look  abroad  and  choose 
By  their  own  eyes  to  love.     I  must  repair 
My  poor  afflicted  bosom,  and  assume 
The  privilege  I  was  born  with,  which  now  prompts 
To  tell  the  king  he  hath  no  power  nor  art        [nie 
To  steer  a  lover's  soul. 


FROM  THB  SAME. 
The  Ducheas'B  Coof erenoe  with  Al^ 


Enter  Secretary. 

See.  The  Count  D' Alvarez,  madam, 

Duch,  Admit  him. 
And  let  none  interrupt  us.  lExU  See.]  How  shall  I 
Behave  my  looks !  the  guilt  of  my  n^ee^ 
Which  had  no  seal  from  hence,  will  caD  up  Uood 
To  write  upon  my  cheeks  the  shame  and  stoy 
In  some  red  letter. 


Enter  jyAhr^ 

D^Alv.  Madam,  I  present 
One  that  was  glad  to  obey  your  gvaee,  and 
To  know  what  your  conmiandB  are. 

Duch.  Where  I  once 
Did  promise  love,  a  love  that  had  the  power 
And  office  of  a  priest,  to  chain  my  heart 
To  yours,  it  were  injustice  to  oommand. 

D*Alv.  But  I  can  look  upon  you,  madam,  as 
Becomes  a  servant,  with  as  much  hmnili^. 
In  tenderness  of  your  honour  and  great  fortime. 
Give  up,  when  you  call  back  your  bomi^,  all  that 
Was  mine,  as  I  had  pride  to  think  them  fiivmin. 

Duch.  Hath  love  taught  thee  no  more  anor- 
ance  in 
Our  mutual  vows,  thou  canst  suspect  itpoanbk 
I  should  revoke  a  promise  made  to  keaTeii 
And  thee,  so  soon  t    This  must  arise  from  aooie 
Distrust  of  thy  own  faith. 

D^Alv.  Your  grace*s  pardon  : 
To  speak  with  freedom,  I  am  not  so  old 
In  cunning  to  betray,  nor  young  in  time 
Not  to  see  where  and  when  I  am  at  loos. 
And  how  to  bear  my  fortune  and  my  wounds  ; 
Which,  if  I  look  for  health,  must  still  bleed  inward, 
A  hard  and  desperate  condition. 
I  am  not  ignorant  your  birth  and  greatness 
Have  placed  you  to  grow  up  with  the  king's  grace 
And  jealousy,  wliich  to  remove  his  power 
Hath  chosen  a  fit  objeot  for  your  beauty 
To  shine  upon — Columbo,  his  great  favourite. 
I  am  a  man  on  whom  but  late  the  king 
Has  pleased  to  cast  a  beam,  which  was  not  meant 
To  make  me  proud,  but  wisely  to  direct 
And  light  me  to  my  safety.     Oh,  dear  madam, 
1  will  not  call  more  witness  of  ray  love. 
If  you  will  let  me  still  give  it  that  name. 
Than  this,  that  I  dare  make  myself  a  loser. 
And  to  your  will  give  all  my  blessings  up. 
Preserve  your  greatness,  and  forget  a  trifle, 
Tliat  shall  at  best,  when  you  have  drawn  me  up, 
But  liang  about  you  like  a  cloud,  and  dim 
The  glories  you  are  bom  to. 

Duch.  Misery 
Of  birth  and  state  !  that  I  could  shift  into 
A  meaner  blood,  or  find  some  art  to  purge 
That  part  which  makes  my  veins  unequal.     Yet 
Those  nice  distinctions  have  no  place  in  us  ; 
There's  but  a  shadow  difference,  a  title ; 
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:k  partakes  as  much  of  noble  sap 
which  feeds  the  root  of  kings  ;  and  he 
ifces  a  lord,  hath  all  the  essence  of 

9.  *Tis  not  a  name  that  makes 
aration — ^the  king's  displeasure 
.  portent  to  fright  us,  and  the  matter 
mIs  this  exhaUtion  is  the  cardinal's 
ulvance  his  nephew  ;  then  Columbo, 
nade  up  for  some  prodigious  act, 
be  consider'd  :  in  all  three 
t  no  character  you  fix  upon 

a  form  of  ruin  to  us  both. 
.  Then  you  do  look  on  them  with  fear ! 
7.  With  eyes 

3uld  think  tears  a  duty  to  lament 
ist  unkind  fate ;  but  my  youth  dares  boldly 
1  the  tyranny  of  the  stars,  whose  black 
ence  but  shoot  my  single  tragedy  ; 
t  above  the  value  of  many  worlds 

with  such  as  I  am. 
.  What  if  Columbo, 
I  in  war,  in  his  hot  thirst  of  honour, 
t  the  way  to  death  1 
?.  Tis  possible. 

.  Or  say,  no  matter  by  what  art  or  motive, 
s  his  title  up,  and  leave  me  to 

election. 
7.  If  I  then  be  happy 

a  name  within  your  thought,  there  can 
Lng  left  to  crown  me  with  new  blessing, 
ream  thus  of  heaven,  and  wake  to  find 
rous  soul  a  mockery,  when  the  priest 

you  to  another,  and  the  jojts 
iage  leave  no  thought  at  leisure  to 
ck  upon  Alvarez,  that  must  wither 

of  you  :  yet  then  I  cannot  lose 
I  of  what  I  was  once  in  your  favour, 

sigh  pray  still  you  may  live  happy. 

My  heart  is  in  a  mist ;  some  good  star 
y  resolution,  and  direct  [smile 

ers  in  their  chaste  embrace  to  meet, 
/s  bed  contains  my  winding-sheet. 


FROM  TUE  SAME. 

;«  of  the  Duchew  and  tho  Cardinal,  after  the 
B  has  ficnt  a  lott4^r  to  Columbo,  pruying  him  to 
^e  her,  and  has  reci;ived  an  answer  from  the  curap, 
ing  with  the  requeut. 

nal.  Madam. 
r«jr.  My  lord. 
The  king  speaks  of  a  letter  that  has  brought 

.  in't 

.  'Tis  easy  to  interpret. 

From  my  nephew.     May  I  deserve  the 
4V0ur  !  [Givfs  him  thf  Uttfr. 

.  He  looks  as  though  his  eyes  would  fire 
fie  paper  ; 

e  a  pair  of  burning  glasses,  and 
ious  blood  duth  give  them  flame. 


Card.  What  lethargy  could  thus  unspirit  him  ! 
I  am  all  wonder.    Do  not  believe,  madam, 
But  that  Ck)ltmibo'8  love  is  yet  more  sacred 
To  honour  and  yourself,  than  thus  to  forfeit 
What  I  have  heard  him  call  the  glorious  wreath 
To  all  his  merits,  given  him  by  the  king, 
From  whom  he  took  you  with  more  pride  than  ever 
He  came  from  victory  ;  his  kisses  hang 
Yet  panting  on  your  lips,  and  he  but  now 
Exchanged  religious  farewell^  to  return 
But  with  more  triumph  to  be  yours. 

Dueh.  My  lord, 
You  do  believe  your  nephew's  hand  was  not 
Surprised  or  stram'd  to  this ! 

Card.  Strange  arts  and  windings  in  the  world — 
most  dark 
And  subtle  progresses.    Who  brought  this  letter ! 

DtAch.  I  inquired  not  his  name.  I  thought  it  not 
Considerable  to  take  such  narrow  notice. 

Card,  Desert  and  honour  urged  it  here,  nor  can 
I  blame  you  to  be  angry  ;  yet  his  person 
Obliged  you  should  have  given  a  nobler  pause 
Before  you  nuide  your  faith  and  change  so  violent 
From  his  known  worth,  into  the  arms  of  one, 
However  fashion'd  to  your  amorous  wish. 
Not  eqiuil  to  his  cheapest  fame,  with  all 
The  gloss  of  blood  and  merit. 

Duch,  This  comparison. 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  I  cannot  think 
Flows  from  an  even  justice,  it  betrays 
You  partial  where  your  blood  runs. 

Card.  I  fear,  madam. 
Your  own  takes  too  much  license,  and  will  soon 
Fall  to  the  censure  of  unruly  tongues. 
Because  Alvarez  has  a  softer  cheek. 
Can,  like  a  woman,  trim  his  wanton  hair. 
Spend  half  a  day  with  looking  in  the  glass 
To  find  a  posture  to  present  himself. 
And  bring  more  effeminacy  than  man 
Or  honour,  to  your  bed — ^must  he  supplant  him  t 
Take  heed,  the  common  murmur,  when  it  catches 
The  scent  of  a  lost  fame, 

Dttch.  My  fame,  lord  cardinal  I 
It  stands  upon  an  innocence  as  clear 
As  the  devotions  you  pay  to  heaven. 
I  shall  not  urge,  my  lord,  your  soft  indulgence 
At  my  next  shrift. 

Card.  You  are  a  fine  court  lady. 

Duch.  And  you  should  be  a  reverend  churchman. 

Card.  One  that,  if  you  have  not  thrown  off  mo- 
Would  counsel  you  to  leave  Alvarez.  [desty, 

Duch.  'Cause  you  dare  do  worse 
Than  marriage,  must  not  I  be  admitted  what 
The  church  and  law  allows  me  1 

Card.  Insolent  I  then  you  dare  marry  him  1 

Duch.  Dare  !   let  your  contracted  flame  and 
malice,  with 
Columbo's  rage  higher  than  that,  meet  us 
When  we  approach  the  holy  place,  cUsp'd  hand 
In  hand,— we'll  break  through  all  your  force,audfix 
Our  sacred  vows  together  there. 

Card.  1  knew 
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When  with  as  chaste  a  brow  you  promised  fair 
To  another — You  are  no  dissembling  lady. 

Duch.  Would  all  your  actions  had  no  falser  lights 
About  *em 

Card.  Ha  !  [loud. 

Duch.  The  people  would  not  talk  and  curse  so 

Card,  rU  have  you  chid  into  a  blush  for  this. 

Duch.  Begin  at  home,  great  man,  there's  cause 
You  turn  the  wrong  end  of  the  perspective  [enough. 
Upon  your  crimes  to  drive  them  to  a  far 
And  lesser  sight ;  but  let  your  eyes  look  right, 
What  giants  would  your  pride  and  surfeit  seem, 
How  gross  your  avarice,  eating  up  whole  families. 
How  vast  are  your  corruptions  and  abuse 
Of  a  king's  ear,  at  which  you  hang  a  pendant, 
Not  to  adorn,  but  ulcerate  ;  whilst  the  honest 
Nobility,  like  pictures  in  the  arras, 
Serve  only  for  court-omament :  if  they  speak, 
'Tis  when  you  set  their  tongues,  which  you  wind  up 
Like  clocks  to  strike  at  the  just  hour  you  please. 
Leave,  leave,  my  lord,  these  usurpations. 
And  be  what  you  were  meant,  a  man  to  cure. 
Not  let  in  agues  to  religion. 
Look  on  the  church's  wounds — 

Card.  You  dare  presume. 
In  your  rude  spleen  to  me,  to  abuse  the  church ! 

Duch.  Alas !  you  givefalse  aim,mylord ;  'tisyour 
Ambition  and  scarlet  sins  that  rob 
Her  altar  of  the  glory,  and  leave  wounds 
Upon  her  brow  which  fetches  grief  and  paleness 
Into  her  checks  ;  making  her  troubled  bosom 
Pant  with  her  groans,  and  shroud  her  holy  blushes 
Within  your  reverend  purples. 

Card.  Will  you  now  take  breath  ? 

Duch,  In  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  behold  yourself 
In  a  true  glass,  and  see  those  unjust  acts 
That  so  deform  you,  and  by  timely  cure 
Prevent  a  shame  before  the  short-hair'd  men 
Do  crowd  and  call  for  justice,  I  take  leave.  lExit. 

Card.  This  woman  has  a  spirit  that  may  rise 
I  To  tame  the  devil's, — there's  no  dealing  with 
Her  angry  tongue, — 'tis  action  and  revenge 
Must  calm  her  fury.     Were  Columbo  here 
I  could  resolve, — but  letters  shall  be  sent 
;  To  th'  army,  which  may  wake  him  into  sense 
Of  his  rash  folly,  or  direct  his  spirit 
Some  way  to  snatch  his  honour  from  this  flame ; 
All  great  men  know  « the  soul  of  life  is  fame.*' 


FROM   "THE  ROYAL  MASTER." 

The  Duko  of  Florence  being  engaged  to  marry  the  sister 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  is  treacherously  led  to  distrust  her 
character,  and  on  showing  symptoms  of  his  disregard  Is 
thus  called  to  account  by  the  King. 

King.  There's  another 
Whom  though  you  can  forget.     My  sister,  sir, 
Deserves  to  be  remember' d. 

Duke.  You  are  jealous 
That  I  visit  this  lady. 

King.  That  were  onlv 


To  doubt.     I  must  be  plain  ;  Floireooe  has  not 
Been  kind  to  Naples  to  reward  ub  with 
Affront  for  love  ;  and  Theodona  must  not 
Be  any  prince's  mockery. 

Duke.  I  can 
Take  boldness  too,  and  tell  yoD,  sir,  il  were 
More  for  her  honour  she  womld  mock  no 
I  am  not  lost  to  Florence  yet,  though  I 
Be  Naples'  guest ;  and  I  must  tell  him  bepv^ 
I  came  to  meet  with  fair  and  princely 
Of  love,  not  to  be  made  the  tale  of  Italy, 
The  ground  of  scurril  pasquils,  or  the 
Of  any  Udy  who  shall  pre-engage 
Her  heart  to  another's  bosom,  and  then 
Off  like  a  tame  despised  property 
When  her  ends  are  advanced. 

King.  I  understand  not 
This  passion,  yet  it  points  at  something 
That  may  be  dangerous ;  to  oonclnde. 
Is  Naples'  sister,  and  I  must  not  see 
Her  lost  to  honour,  though  my  Idngdoni  bleed 
To  rescue  her. 

Duke.  Now  you  are  passionate. 
This  must  be  repaired,  my  name  ia 
And  my  affection  betray'd :  your 
That  looks  like  a  fair  star  within  lore's  skj. 
Is  fall'n,  and  by  the  scattering  of  her  fires 
Dechires  she  has  alliance  with  the  earth. 
Not  heavenly  nature. 

King,  Are  my  senses  perfect  t 
Be  clearer,  sir ;  teach  me  to  understand 
This  prodigy.     You  do  not  scorn  our  sister  I 

Duke.  Not  I !  as  she  has  title  to  yoor  blood, 
She  merits  all  ambition  ;  she's  a  princess, 
Yet  no  stain  to  her  invention,  we  are  parallels, 
Equal,  but  never  made  to  meet. 

King.  How's  this ! 

Duke.  Truth  is  my  witness,  I  did 
No  ceremonious  love  until  I  found 
Her  heart  was  given  from  me,  though  your  power  | 
Contract  our  bodies.  j 

King.  Stay,  and  be  advised ; 
And  if  your  doubts,  by  some  malicious  tongue 
Framed  to  abuse  my  sister  and  yourself, 
Have  raised  this  mutiny  in  your  thoughts,  I  hire 
A  power  to  cure  all. 

Duke.  Sir,  you  cannot. 

King.  Not  to  court  thee  for  her  husband,  wert 
possess'd  I 

Of  all  o'er  which  our  eagle  shakes  his  wings,  I 

But  to  set  right  her  honour  ;  and  ere  I  cfaalleDge 
Thee  by  thy  birth,  by  all  thy  hopes  and  right 
To  fame  to  tell  me  what  malicious  breath 
Has  poLson'd  her,  hear  what  my  sister  sends 
By  me  so  late.  Time  is  not  old  in  minutes. 
The  words  yet  warm  with  her  own  breath — Pray 

tell 
The  Duke,  she  says,  although  I  know  not  from 
What  root  his  discontents  grow  to  devote  him 
To  Domitilla 

Duke.  How  does  she  know  that !  [fancy ; 

King.  Whose  beauty  4ias  more  spell  upon  his 
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I  did  eontnust  my  heart  when  I  thought  his 
Had  been  no  stranger  to  his  tongue,  and  can 
Not  find  within  it  since  what  should  dirert 
His  princely  thoughts  from  my  first  innocence. 
Yet  such  is  my  stem  fate  I  must  still  Ioto  him. 
And  though  he  frame  his  heart  to  unkind  distance, 
It  hath  embradng  virtue  upon  mine, 
And  with  his  own  remove  draws  my  soul  after  him. 
If  he  forget  I  am  a  princess,  pray 
Let  Naples  do  so  too,  for  my  revenge 
Shall  be  in  prayers,  that  he  may  find  my  wrong. 
And  teach  him  soft  repentance  and  more  faith. 

Duke.  All  thb  must  not  betray  my  freedom,  sir. 

Kimg.  You'll  not  accuse  our  sister  of  dishonour ! 

Duke,  I  would  not  grieve  you,  sir,  to  hear  what  I 
Could  say ;  and  press  me  not  for  your  own  peace ; 
Fames  must  be  gently  touch'd. 

King.  As  thou  art  Florence,  speak. 

Duke,  I  shall  displease. 
Yet  I  but  tell  her  brother  that  doth  press  me  ; 
Lucreee  was  chaste  alter  the  rape,  but  where 
The  blood  consents  'there  needs  no  ravisher. 
I       Kimg,  I  do  grow  fiunt  with  wonder.     Here's 
To  bbfllan  apprehension,  and  shoot  [enough 

:   A  quaking  through  the  valiant  soul  of  man. 
My  sister's  blood  accused,  and  her  fair  name. 
Late  diaste  as  trembling  snow,  whose  fleeces  dothe 
Our  Alpine  hills — sweet  as  the  rose's  spirit. 
Or  videt's  cheek,  on  which  the  morning  leaves 
A  tear  at  parting, — ^now  begins  to  wither 
As  it  would  haste  to  death  and  be  forgotten. 
This  Fk>rence  is  a  prince  that  does  accuse  her. 
And  sodi  men  give  not  faith  to  every  murmur 
Or  slight  intelligence  that  wounds  a  lady 
In  ber  dear  honour.    But  she  is  my  sister ; 
Think  of  that  too,  credit  not  all,  but  ask 
Of  thy  own  veins  what  guilty  flowings  there 
May  tempt  thee  to  believe  iiua  accusation. 


FROM  THE  COMEDY  OF  ••  THE  GRATEFUL 

SERVANT.** 

Pertont—The  Dukk  ((f  Savoy,  and  FoflCARi. 

Emttr  FoscAJU  disguised,  and  kisses  the  Dukk's  hand. 

Faecari,  You  are  a  gracious  prince,  and  this 
high  favour 
Deserves  my  person  and  my  sword,  when  you 
Vouchsafe  so  much  addition  to  this  honour, 
To  call  them  to  your  service. 

Duke.  You  are  noble. 

Foec,  It  is  not  compliment,  my  lord,  alone, 
Made  me  thus  bold  ;  I  have  a  private  message. 
Please  you  command  their  distance. 

Duke.  Wait  without. 

Fose.  Have  you  forgot  this  face  I 

Duke.  FoBcari's  shiiduw. 

F09C.  The  substance,  sir,  and  once  more  at 
your  feet.  [Why  in 

Dnke.  Retum'd  to  life  t  rise,  meet  our  arms. 
This  ck>ud  ; 


Foec,  Your  pardon,  royal  sir ;  it  will 
Concern  your  highness  to  permit  me  walk 
In  some  eclipse. 

DtUte,  How ! 

Foee,  Be  pleased  to  grant 
A  little  freedom  to  my  speech,  I  shall 
Demonstrate  the  necessity  of  this 
Action.     I  said  I  had  a  message — 
I  come  from  Cleona. 

Duke.  From  Cleona  ! 

Foec,  From  her,  indeed;  and  in  her  name  I  must 
Propound  a  question,  to  which  she  prays 
You  would  be  just  and  noble  in  your  answer. 

Duke,  Without  disputing  your  commission. 
Upon  mine  honour. 

Foec.  Princes  cannot  stain  it : 
D'ye  love  her  I 

Duke,  Do  I  love  her  1  strange  ! 

Foic,  Nay,  she  would  have  you  pause,  and  think 
well  ere 
You  give  her  resolution  ;  for  she  bade  me  tell  you 
She  has  been  much  afflicted,  since  you  left  her. 
About  your  love. 

Duke.  About  my  love !  I  pray  thee 
Be  more  particular. 

Foec,  I  shall.    So  soon 
As  you  were  gone,  being  alone,  and  full 
Of  melancholy  thoughts, 

Duke.  I  left  her  so. 

Fote.  Willing  to  ease  her  head  upon  her  couch. 
Through  silence  and  some  friendship  of  the  dark. 
She  fell  asleep,  and,  in  a  short  dream,  thought 
Some  spirit  told  her  softly  in  her  ear. 
You  did  but  mock  her  with  a  smooth  pretence 
Of  love. 

Duke.  Hal 

Fotc,  More :  that  you  were  fall'n  from  your 
honour. 
Have  taken  impious  flames  into  your  bosom  ; 
That  y'  are  a  bird  of  prey,  and  while  she  hath 
No  household  Lar  to  wait  upon  her  threshold, 
You  would  fly  in  and  seize  upon  her  honour. 

Duke,  I  hope  she  hath  no  faith  in  dreams. 

Fosc.  And  yet 
Divinity  hath  oftentimes  descended 
Upon  our  slumbers,  and  the  blessed  troops 
Have,  in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  soul, 
Conversed  with  us,  taught  men  and  women  happy 
Ways  to  prevent  a  tyrant's  rage  and  lust. 

Duke.  But  this  was  some  false,  malicious  spirit. 
That  would  insinuate  with  her  white  soul  : 
There*s  danger  if  she  cherish  the  infusion. 

Fosc.  She  cannot  tell.     She  hath  some  fears, 
my  lord. 
Great  men  have  left  examples  of  their  vice. 
And  yet  no  jealousy  of  you,  but  what 
A  miracle  doth  urge,  if  tluH  be  one. 
If  you  but  once  more  say  you  love  Cleona, 
And  speak  it  unto  me  and  to  the  angels. 
Which  in  her  prayers  she  hath  invoked  to  hear  you, 
She  will  be  confident,  and  tell  her  dream 
She  cannot  be  illuded. 
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Duke,  Though  I  need  not 
Give  an  account  to  any  but  to  Heaven 
And  her  fair  self,  Foscari,  thou  shalt  tell  her, 
I  love  her  with  chaste  and  noble  fire ;  my  in- 
tents are 
Fair  as  her  brow  :  tell  her,  I  dare  proclaim  it 
In  my  devotions,  at  that  minute  vchen 
I  know  a  million  of  adoring  spirits 
Hover  about  the  altar.    I  do  love  her. 

Fotc.  Enough — enough :  my  lord,  be  pleased  to 
hear 
What  I  have  now  to  say.     You  have  exprese'd 
A  brave  and  noble  soul,  but  I  must  not 
Carry  this  message  to  her ;  therefore  take 
Your  own  words  back  again.     I  love  Cleona 
With  chaste  and  noble  fire  ;  my  intents  are 
Fair  as  her  brow  :  I  dare  proclaim  it,  sir, 
In  my  devotions,  at  that  minute  when 
I  know  a  million  of  adoring  spirits 
Hover  about  the  altar. 

Duke.  Do  you  mock  me ! 

Fosc,  Pardon  p.  truth,  my  lord  :  IhaveapparelFd 
My  own  sense  with  your  language. 

Duke.  Do  you  come 
To  affront  us  1  you  had  better  ha'  been  sleeping 
In  your  cold  urn,  as  fame  late  gave  you  out, 
And  mingled  with  the  rude  forgotten  ashes, 
Than  live  to  move  our  anger. 

Fosc.  Spare  your  frowns. 
This  earth  weighs  not  my  spirit  down  ;  a  fear 
Would  dye  the  paleness  of  my  father's  dust 
Into  a  blush.     Sir,  nuiny  are  alive 
Will  8wcar  I  did  not  tremble  at  a  cannon, 
When  it  struck  thunder  in  mine  ear,  and  wrapt 
My  head  in  her  blue  mists.     It  is  not  breath 
Can  fright  a  noble  truth,  nor  is  there  magic 
r  the  person  of  a  king  that  plays  the  tyrant. 
But  a  good  sword  can  easily  unchami  it. 

Duke.  You  threaten  us. 

Fosc.  Heaven  avert  so  black  a  thought  ! 
Though  in  my  honour's  cause  I  can  bo  flame, 
My  blood  is  frost  to  treason  :  make  me  not 
Belie  my  heart,  for  I  do  love  Cleona, 
And,  my  blood  tells  me,  above  all 
You  can  affect  her  with  :  no  birth  or  state 
Can  challenge  a  prerogative  in  love. 
Nay,  be  not  partial,  and  you  shall  ascribe 
To  mine  love's  victory,  for  though  I  admit 
You  value  her  alK)ve  your  dukedom — he;ilth  ; 
Tlmt  you  would  sacrifice  your  blood  to  avert 
Any  mishap  should  threaten  that  dear  head, 
All  this  is  but  above  yourself  ;  but  I 
Love  her  above  herself.     And  while  you  can 
But  give  your  life,  and  all  you  have,  to  do 
Cleona  service,  I  can  give  away 
Herself — Cleona's  self,  in  my  love  to  her. 
I  see  you  are  at  loss — 111  reconcile 
All — she  is  yours  ;  this  minute  ends  my  claim. 
Live  and  enjoy  her  happily  ;  may  you  be 
I  Famous  in  that  beauteous  empire,  she 
Blest  in  so  great  a  lord  ! 


FROM  **  THE  GENTLEMAN  OF  YENICB." 

Claadiana,  on  receiving  a  propodtkni  £rom  bet  hntand 
Cornari,  which  the  mpposM  to  arise  from  hiamufklm 
of  her  infidelity. 

Claudiana.  Let  me  fall  Cto«ii. 

Beneath  that  which  sustains  me,  ere  I  take 
In  a  belief  that  will  destroy  my  peace  ; 
Not  in  the  apprehension  of  what 
You  frame  t'  accuse  yourself,  bat  in  §mr 
My  honour  is  betray'd  to  your  suapicioo. 

Cornari,  Rise  !  with  thy  tear*  I  kiai 
Away  thy  tremblinga    I  suspect  thy  hooovr ! 
My  heart  will  want  faith  to  believe  an  angely 
That  should  traduce  thy  fair  name;  thou  art  duste 
As  the  white  down  of  heaven,  whose  featiiers  pfa^ 
Upon  the  wings  of  a  cold  wuiter's  gale, 
Tremblmg  with  fear  to  touch  th'  impucr  earth. 
How  are  the  roses  frighted  in  thy  cheeks 
To  paleness,  weeping  out  traniqiaient  dew. 
When  a  loose  story  is  but  named !  thon  art 
The  miracle  of  a  chaste  wife,  from  which  fiur 
Original,  drawn  out  by  Heaven's  own  hand. 
To  have  had  one  copy  I  had  writ  perfection. 


FROM  ««THE  DOUBTFUL  HEIR.* 

Persons— FKnDiifAvt>  in  prison  fntr  asstrUng  kit  rigkt  te 
the  kingdom  ofMurcia,  Robajiia,  *i«  wUttrtea,  MtjguiMd 
like  a  Page. 

Rosania.  Prat  do  not  grieve  for  me.     I  have 
a  heart 
That  can  for  your  sake  suffer  more  ;  and  when 
The  t>Tanny  of  your  fate  calls  me  to  die, 
I  can  as  willingly  resign  my  breath 
As  go  to  sleep. 

Ferdinand.  Can  I  hear  this 
Without  a  fresh  wound,  that  thy  love  to  me 
Should  be  so  ill  rewarded !  thou  hast  engaged 
Thyself  too  mucl^  already ;  'tis  within 
Thy  will  yet  to  be  safe, — reveal  th^*self,        [nesiS 
Throw  off  the  cloud  that  doth  eclipse  that  bright. 
And  they  will  court  thy  person,  and  be  proud 
With  all  becoming  honour  to  receive  thee  ; 
No  fear  sluUI  rob  thy  cheek  of  her  chaste  blood 
Oh,  leave  me  to  my  own  stars,  and  expect, 
Wliate'er  become  of  wretched  Ferdinand, 
A  happy  fate. 

Bos.  Your  counsel  is  unkind  ; 
This  language  would  become  your  charity 
To  a  stranger,  but  my  interest  is  more 
In  thee,  than  thus  with  words  to  be  sent  off. 
Our  vows  have  made  us  one,  nor  can  the  names 
Of  father,  country,  or  what  can  be  dear 
In  nature,  bribe  one  thought  to  wish  myself 
In  heaven  without  thy  company:  it  were  poor,  then. 
To  leave  thee  here.  Then,  by  thy  faith  I  charge  thee; 
By  this,  the  first  and  last  seal  of  our  love;  IKisseshiwt. 
By  all  our  promises,  when  we  did  flatter 
Ourselves,  and  in  our  fancy  took  the  world 
A  pieces,  and  collected  what  did  like 
Us  best,  to  make  us  a  new  Paradise  ; 
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,  tlie  noblest  ornament  of  thy  sool, 
lour,  I  conjure  thee,  let  me  still 
Iscover'd.     What  will  it  avail 
e  me,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  walk  alone, 
;rim,  to  another  world  !     We  will 
ie  in  soul,  and  shoot  like  stars  whose  beams 
sted,  and  make  bright  the  sullen  groves 
rs,  as  we  pass. 
These  are  but  dreams 
•ineas :  be  wise,  Rosania, 
e  is  not  a  friend  to  make  thee  miserable  ; 
in  death,  where  we  affect, 
Itiplies  our  grief.     Live  thou,  oh  live  ! 
thou  hast  a  tear,  when  I  am  dead, 
»p  it  to  my  memory,  it  shall 
recious  than  embalming  dwell  upon  me, 
pp  my  ashes  pure  ;  my  spirit  shall 
same  instant,  m  some  innocent  shape, 
1  upon  that  earth  thou  hast  bedewM, 
Bsing  the  bright  tribute  of  thine  eye, 
ier  wait  like  thy  good  angel  on  thee, 
rill  be  none  to  speak  of  Ferdinand 
t  disdain  if  thou  diest  too.     Oh,  live 
to  defend  me,  or  at  least 
I  was  no  traitor  to  thy  love  ; 
f  the  shame  on  death  and  my  false  stars, 
3uld  not  let  me  live  to  be  a  king. 

0  Ferdmand ! 

ost  not  love  me  now ! 

Not  love,  Rosania  1 
ng  thee  to  live  will  not  assure  thee, 
nd  me  then  to  die,  and  spare  the  cruelty 
Fair  queen.     Not  love,  Rosania ! 

^ilt  but  delight  to  see  me  bleed, 

t  such  a  narrow  passage  let 

',  it  shall  be  many  hours  in  ebbing  ; 

y  soul,  bathing  in  the  crimson  stream, 

Measure  to  be  drownM.     I  have  small  time 

and  be  alive,  but  I  will  carry 

a  faith  to  woman  hence  as  shall 
•oor  the  world,  when  I  am  gone  to  tell 
ry  yonder. — We  are  interrupted. 

Enter  Keeper. 
)er.  You  must  prepare  yourself  for  present 
command  t*  attend  you  to  the  judges,  [trial ; 
mtlenum,  and  all  that  did  adhere 
r  conspiracy,  are  by  the  queen's 
racious  mercy  pardon'd. 
In  that  word 

Eist  brought  me  more  than  life.  I  shall  betray, 
th  my  too  much  joy  undo  thee  again. 
I  does  command  thee  live,  I  must  obey 
mmons.     I  shall  see  thee  again,  Tiberio,  * 
Idle. 

1  '11  wait  upon  you,  sir  ; 

een  will  not  deny  me  that  poor  office, 
not  how  to  leave  you. 
Death  and  I 

eet  and  be  made  friends  ;  but  when  we  part, 
rid  shall  find  thy  story  in  my  heart. 

*  The  aBsumed  name  of  the  page. 


FERDIliAND'S  TRIAL. 

Persons,  besides  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar  and  his  Pa^«  are 
OLivrA  the  supposed  Qubsn  ow  Murcla  ;  Officers ; 
Ernksto,  Rodrioukz,  Lxandro,  and  Lsonario  ;  Noble- 
men, Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Guard. 

Queen,  Is  th»t  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ! 

Leon,  He  that  pretended  himself  Ferdinand, 
Your  uncle's  son. 

Queen.  Proceed  to  his  arraignment.     My  lord 
You  know  our  pleasure. ,  [Leandro, 

Leandro,  Although  the  queen  in  her  own  royal 
power. 
And  without  violating  sacred  justice,  where 
Treason  comes  to  mvade  her  and  her  crown 
With  open  war,  need  not  insist  upon 
The  forms  and  circumstance  of  law,  but  use 
Her  sword  in  present  execution. 
Yet  such  is  the  sweet  temper  of  her  blood 
And  calmness  of  her  nature,  though  provoked 
Into  a  storm,  unto  the  greatest  offender 
She  shuts  up  no  defence,  wiUmg  to  give 
A  satisfaction  to  the  world  how  much 
She  doth  delight  in  mercy.     Ferdinand, 
For  so  thou  dost  pretend  thyself,  thou  art 
Indicted  of  high  treason  to  her  majesty. 
In  that  thou  hast  usurp'd  relation  to 
Her  blood,  and,  under  name  of  being  her  kinsman. 
Not  only  hast  contrived  to  blast  her  honour 
With  neighbouring  princes,  but  has  gather'd  arms 
To  wound  the  precious  bosom  of  her  country. 
And  tear  the  crown,  which  heaven  and  just  suc- 
cession 
Hath  placed  upon  her  royal  head.     What  canst 
Thou  answer  to  this  treason ! 

Fer.  Boldly  thus: 
As  I  was  never,  with  the  height  of  all 
My  expectations  and  the  aid  of  friends, 
Transported  one  degree  above  myself,     [frown'd. 
So  must  not  Ferdinand,  though   his  stars  have 
And  the  great  eye  of  Providence  seem  to  slumber 
While  your  force  thus  compelled  and  brought 

me  hither. 
With  mockery  of  my  fate,  to  be  arraigned 
For  being  a  prince,  have  any  thought  beneath 
Tlie  title  I  was  bom  to.     Yet  I'll  not  call 
This  cruelty  in  you,  nor  in  the  queen, 
(If  I  may  name  her  so  without  injustice 
To  my  own  right) ;  a  kingdom  is  a  garland 
Worth  all  contention,  and  where  right  seals  not 
The  true  possession  nature  is  forgotten. 
And  blood  thought  cheap  to  assure  it    There  is 

something 
Within  that  excellent  figure  that  restrains 
A  passion  here,  that  else  would  forth  like  lightning : 
Tis  not  your  shape,  which  yet  hath  so  much  sweet- 
Some  pale  religious  hermit  might  suspect    [ness ; 
You  are  the  blessed  saint  he  pray'd  to  :  no, 
The  magic's  in  our  nature  and  our  blood. 
For  both  our  veins,  full  of  one  precious  purple. 
Strike  harmony  in  their  motion  ;  I  am  Ferdinand, 
And  you  the  fair  Olivia,  brother's  children. 
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Leon.  What  insolence  is  this ! 

Queen.  Oh,  my  lord,  let  him 
Be  free  to  pl«id  ;  for,  if  it  be  no  dream. 
His  cause  will  want  an  orator.    By  my  blood 
He  does  talk  bravely. 

Rodriq.  These  are  flonrishes. 

Em.  Speak  to  the  treason  you  are  charged  with, 
And  confess  %  guilt. 

Leon.  He  justifies  himself. 

Fer.  If  it  be  treason  to  be  bom  a  prince, 
To  have  my  father's  royal  blood  move  here  ; 
If  it  be  treason  in  my  infancy 
To  have  escaped  by  Divme  Providence, 
When  my  poor  life  should  have  been  sacrificed 
To  please  a  cruel  uncle,  whose  ambition 
Surprised  my  crown,  and  after  made  Olivia, 
His  daughter,  queen  ;  if  it  be  treason  to 
Have  been  a  stranger  thus  long  from  my  country, 
Bred  up  with  silence  of  my  name  and  birth, 
And  not  till  now  nuUure  to  own  myself 
Before  a  sunbeam  ;  if  it  be  treason. 
After  so  long  a  banishment,  to  weep 
A  tear  of  joy  upon  my  country's  bosom 
And  call  her  mine,  my  just  inheritance. 
Unless  you  stain  my  blood  with  bastardy ; 
If  it  be  treason  still  to  love  this  earth. 
That  knew  so  many  of  my  race  her  kings, 
Though  late  unkindly  arm'd  to  kill  her  sovereign. 
As  if  the  effusion  of  my  blood  were  left 
To  make  her  fertile  ;  if  to  love  Olivia, 
My  nearest  pledge  of  blood,  although  her  power 
Hath  chain'd  her  prince,  and  made  her  lord  her 
Who  sits  with  expectation  to  hear  [prisoner. 

That  sentence  that  must  make  the  golden  wreath 
Secure  upon  her  brow  by  blasting  mine  : 
If  this  be  treason,  I  am  guilty.     Ferdinand, 
Your  king  's  become  a  traitor,  and  must  die 
A  black  and  most  inglorious  death. 

Em.  You  offer 
At  some  defence,  but  come  not  home.     By  what 
Engine  were  you  translated  hence,  or  whither 
Convey'd !      There    was    some    trust    deceived 

when  you 
Were  carried  forth  to  be  preserved,  and  much 
Care  taken  since  in  bringing  of  you  up. 
And  giving  secret  fire  to  this  ambition. 

Fer.  There  wants  no  testimony  here  of  what 
Ck)ncems  the  story  of  my  birth  and  infancy, 
If  one  dare  speak  and  be  an  honest  lord 

Leand.  How's  that  I 

Fer.  Whose  love  and  art  secured  me  from  all 
t}Tanny, 
Though  here  my  funeral  was  believed  ;  while  I, 
Sent  to  an  honourable  friend,  his  kinsman, 
Grew  safely  to  the  knowledge  of  myself 
At  last,  till  fortune  of  the  war  betray 'd  me 
To  this  captivity. 

Leand.  I  blush  at  thee. 
Young  man,  whose  fall  has  made  thee  desperate. 
And  carest  not  what  man's  blood  thou  draw'st along, 
As  hateful  as  thy  crimes. 

Em.  That  confederate 


Sure  has  some  name :  declare  him,  that  he  may 
Thank  you  for  his  award,  and  lose  his  head  fov^ 

Queen.  We  always  see  that  men,  in  mdi  high 
nature 
Deform'd  and  guilty,  want  no  speeiotn 
To  gain  their  practice,  friendship,  and 
But  he  shall  feel  the  punishment.    D'  yon  anile  I 

Fer.  A  woman's  anger  is  but  worth  it»  madam ; 
And  if  I  may  have  freedom,  I  must  say. 
Not  in  contempt  of  what  you  seem,  nor  hel^'d 
By  overcharge  of  passion,  which  but  makes 
A  fruitless  noise,  I  have  a  sense  of  what 
I  am  to  lose,  a  Iffe  ;  but  I  am  so  IbrCified 
With  valiant  thoughts  and  mnocenee,  I  ahal* 
When  my  last  breath  is  giving  up  to  lose 
Itself  in  the  air,  be  so  remote  from  fear. 
That  I  will  cast  my  face  into  a  smiley 
Which  shall,  when  I  am  dead,  aoqoit  aU  tivinbfiqg, 
And  be  a  story  to  the  world  how  fk«e 
From  paleness  Ferdinand  took  leave  of  eardu 

Rot,  Alas  !  my  lord,  you  fbiiget  nw^  thai  en 
Part  with  so  much  courage. 

Fer.  I  forget  indeed : 
I  thought  of  death  with  honour,  but  niy  loi^ 
Hath  found  a  way  to  chide  me.    Oh,  nj  boy ! 
I  can  weep  now. 

Leon.  A  sudden  change :  he  weeps. 

Queen.  What  boy  is  that  t 

Fer.  I  prithee  take  thyself  away. 

Queen.  Your  spirit  does  melt,  it  seems,  tad 
you  begin  to  think 
A  life  is  worth  preserving  thoogh  with  infiuny.      ! 

Fer.  Goodness,  thy  aid  again,  and  tell  this  great,  I 
Proud  woman,  I  have  a  spirit  scorns  her  pity. 
Come  hither,  boy,  and  let  me  kiss  thee  :  thus, 
At  parting  ndth  a  good  and  pretty  servant. 
I  can  without  my  honour  stain'd  shed  tears. 
I  took  thee  from  thy  friends  to  make  thee 
Is  it  not  truth,  boy ! 

Ros.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Fer.  And  meant,  when  I  was  king,  to  make  thee  ! 
And  shall  I  not,  when  I  can  live  no  longer  (greii;  j 
To  cherish  thee,  at  farewell  drop  a  tear. 
That  I  could  weep  my  soul  upon  thee  t   Bat 
You  are  too  slow,  mcthinks  ;  I  am  so  fiur 
From  dread,.  I  think  your  forms  too  tedious. 
I  expect  my  sentence. 

Queen.  Let  it  stay  awhile. 
(Aside.)  What  secret  flame  is  this !  Honour  pro- 
tect me. 
Your  grace's  fair  excuse  ;  for  you  I  shall 
Return  again. 

Fer.  And  I,  with  better  guard. 
After  my  silence  in  the  grave,  to  meet 
And  plead  this  cause. 

Em.  He  is  distracted,  sure. 
His  person  I  could  pity,  but  his  insolenee 
Wants  an  example.     What  if  we  proceed 
To  sentence  t 

Leon.  I  suppose  the  queen  will  clear 
Your  duties  in 't. 
ji  Leand,  But  I'll  acquaint  her.  {Extt. 
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Leon.  My  lord,  Leandro*8  gone. 

£m.  Uifl  censure  will 
Be  one  with  ours. — 

Fer.  Yet  shall  I  publish  who 
Thou  art  \  I  shall  not  die  with  a  calm  soul 
And  leave  thee  in  this  cloud. 

Enter  Qckbh  and  LsANDMa 

Rot,  By  no  means,  sir.    The  queen. 

Queen,  Whose  service  is  so  forward  to  our  state, 
That  when  our  pleasure  *s  known  not  to  proceed, 
They  dare  be  officious  m  his  sentence  t    Are 
We  que^i,  or  do  we  move  by  your  protection  ? 

Em,  Bladam,  the  prince — 

Queen.  My  lord,  you  have  a  queen  : 
I  not  suspect  his  wisdom,  sir,  but  be 
Hath  no  commission  here  to  be  a  judge ; 
Yoo  were  best  circumscribe  our  regal  power, 
And  by  yourselves  condemn  or  pardon  all, 
And  we  sign  to  your  will.   The  offence  which  you 
Call  treason  strikes  at  us,  and  we  release  it 
Let  me  but  see  one  curl  in  any  brow  ; 
Attend  the  prisoner  hither — Kiss  our  hand. 
Are  you  so  merciless  to  think  this  man 
Fit  for  a  scaffold  ! — You  shal],  sir,  be  near  us  ; 
And  if  in  this  confusion  of  your  fortunes 
You  can  find  gratitude  and  love,  despair  not: 
These  men,  that  now  oppose,  may  find  your  title 
Clear  to  the  kingdom  too.     Be,  sir,  collected, 
And  let  us  love  your  arm. 

lExit,  tupporUd  bjf  Fsaoinand. 

Roe.  What  change  is  here  ! 

Leand,  What  think  you  of  this,  lords  1 

Rodriq.  I  dare  not  think. 

Leon.  Affronted  thus  I  Oh,  my  vex'd  heart ! 

Rot.  I'll  follow  still  ;  and,  if  this  be  no  dream, 
We  have  'scaped  a  brook  to  meet  a  greater  stream. 


FROM  "  THE  LADY  OF  PLEASURE.- 

Akstina,  Sib  Thomas  BoRimfrsLL's  tody,  and  hi* 
Steward. 

Steward.  Be  patient,  madam,  you  may  have  your 

pleasure. 
Aret.  Tis  that  I  came  to  town  for  ;  I  would  not 
Endure  again  the  country  conversation 
To  be  the  lady  of  six  shires  !  the  men, 
So  near  the  primitive  making,  they  retain 
A  sense  of  nothing  but  the  earth  ;  their  brains 
And  barren  heads  standing  as  much  in  want 
Of  ploughing  as  their  ground  :  to  hear  a  fellow 
Make  himself  merry  and  his  horse  with  whistling 
Sellinger's  Round ;  t'  observe  vvith  what  solemnity 
They  keep  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter 

candlesticks ; 
How  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  beUs 
They  ring  all  into  Whitsun  ales,  and  swear 
Through  twenty  scarfs  and  napkins,  till  the  hobby- 
horse 
Tire,  and  the  maid-marian,  dissolved  to  a  jelly. 
Be  kept  for  spoon-meat. 


Stew.  These,  with  your  pardon,  are  no  argument 
To  make  the  country  life  appear  so  hateful. 
At  least  to  your  particular,  who  enjoy 'd 
A  blessing  in  that  calm,  would  you  be  pleased 
To  think  so,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  kingdom : 
While  your  own  will  conmianded  what  should  move 
Delights,  your  husband's  love  and  power  join'd 
To  give  your  life  more  harmony.   You  lived  there 
Secure  and  innocent,  beloved  of  all ; 
Praised  for  your  hospitality,  and  pray*d  for : 
You  might  be  envied,  but  malice  knew 
Not  where  you  dwelt. — I  would  not  prophesy. 
But  leave  to  your  own  apprehension 
What  may  succeed  your  change. 

Aret.  You  do  imagine. 
No  doubt,  you  have  talk'd  wisely,  and  confuted 
London  past  all  defence.     Your  master  should 
Do  well  to  send  you  back  into  the  country 
With  title  of  superintendant  bailiff. 

Stew.  How,  madam  t 

Aret.  Even  so,  sir. 

Stew.  I  am  a  gentleman,  though  now  your  servant. 

Aret.  A  country  gentlenum. 
By  your  affection  to  converse  with  stubble  : 
His  tenants  will  advance  you  wit,  and  plump  it  so 
With  beef  and  bag  pudding 

Stew.  You  may  say  your  pleasure. 
It  becomes  not  me  dispute. 

Aret.  Complain  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  your 
master. 

Stew.  Y*  are  a  woman  of  an  ungovem*d  passion. 
And  I  pity  you. 

Enter  Sim  THoaiAH  Borivwcll. 

Bom.  How  now,  what's  the  matter  f 
Angry,  sweetheart ! 

Aret.  I  am  angry  with  myself, 
To  be  so  miserably  restrain'd  in  things 
Wherein  it  doth  concern  your  love  and  honour 
To  see  me  satisfied. 

Bom.  In  what,  Aretina, 
Dost  thou  accuse  me  !  have  I  not  obeyed 
All  thy  desires  against  mine  own  opinion  ! 
Quitted  the  country,  and  removed  the  hope 
Of  our  return  by  sale  of  that  fair  lordship 
We  lived  in  ;  changed  a  calm  and  retire  life 
For  this  wild  town,  composed  of  noise  and  charge! 

Aret.  What  charge  more  than  is  necessary 
For  a  lady  of  my  birth  and  education  ! 

Bom,  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  nobility 
Flows  in  your  blood  ;  your  kinsmen,  great  and 

powerful 
r  th*  state,  but  with  this  lose  not  j-our  memory 
Of  being  my  wife.     I  shall  be  studious, 
Madam,  to  give  the  dignity  of  your  birth 
All  the  best  ornaments  which  become  my  fortune, 
But  would  not  flatter  it  to  ruin  both. 
And  be  the  fable  of  the  town,  to  teach 
Other  men  loss  of  wit  by  mine,  employed 
To  serve  your  vast  expenses. 

Aret.  Am  I  then 
Brought  in  the  balance  so,  sir  ? 

Bom.  Though  you  weigh 
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Me  in  a  partial  scale,  my  heart  is  honest, 

And  must  take  liberty  to  think  you  have 

Obeyed  no  modest  counsel  to  affect, 

Nay  study,  ways  of  pride  and  costly  ceremony. 

Your  change  of  gaudy  furniture,  and  pictures 

Of  this  Italian  master  and  that  Dutchman's ; 

Your  mighty  looking-gbsses,  like  artillery. 

Brought  home  on  engines  ;  the  superfluous  plate. 

Antique  and  novel ;  vanities  of  tires  ; 

Fourscore  poundsuppers  for  my  lord,  your  kinsman; 

Banquets  for  t'other  lady  aunt,  and  cousins  ; 

And  perfumes  that  exceed  all :  train  of  servants, 

To  stifle  us  at  home  and  show  abroad. 

More  motley  than  the  French  or  the  Venetian, 

About  your  coach,  whose  rude  postilion 

Must  pester  every  narrow  lane,  till  passengers 

And  tradesmen  curse  your  choking  up  their  stalls, 

And  common  cries  pursue  your  Udyship 

For  hindering  o'  the  market. 

Aret.  Have  you  done,  sir  ? 

Bom.  I  could  accuse  the  gaiety  of  your  wardrobe 
And  prodigal  embroideries,  under  which 
Rich  satins,  plushes,  cloth  of  silver,  dare 
Not  show  their  own  complexions.     Your  jewels. 
Able  to  bum  out  the  spectator's  eyes, 
And  show  like  bonfires  on  you  by  the  tapers. 
Something  might  here  be  spared,  with  safety  of 
Your  birth  and  honour,  since  the  truest  wealth 
Shines  from  the  soul,  and  draws  up  just  admirers. 
I  could  urge  something  more. 

Arei.  Pray  do  ;  I  like 
Your  homily  of  thrift. 

Born.  I  could  wish,  madam, 
You  would  not  game  so  much. 

Aret,  A  gamester  too  ? 

Born .  But  you  are  not  to  that  repentance  yet 
Should  teach  you  skill  enough  to  raise  your  profit ; 
You  look  not  through  the  subtlety  of  cards 
And  mysteries  of  dice,  nor  can  you  save 
Charge  with  the  box,  buy  petticoats  and  pearls, 
And  keep  your  family  by  the  precious  income. 
Nor  do  I  wish  you  should.     My  poorest  servant 
Shall  not  upbraid  my  tables,  nor  his  hire 
Purchased  beneath  my  honour.     You  may  play, 
Not  a  pastime  but  a  tyranny,  and  vex 
Yourself  and  my  estate  by  't. 

Aret,  Good, — proceed.  [more 

Bom.  Another  game  you  have,  which  consumes 
Your  fame  than  purse  ;  your  revels  in  the  night. 
Your  meetings  call'd  the  Ball,  to  which  appear. 
As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallants 
And  ladies,  thither  bound  by  a  subpo[?na 
Of  Venus  and  small  Cupid's  high  displeasure  ; 
'Tis  but  the  Family  of  Love  translated 
Into  a  more  costly  sin.    There  was  a  Play  on't, 
And  liad  the  poet  not  been  bribed  to  a  modest 
Expression  of  your  antic  gambols  in't, 
Some  deeds  had  been  discover'd,  and  the  deeds  too 
In  time  he  may  repent  and  make  some  blush 
To  see  the  second  part  danced  on  the  stage. 
My  thoughts  acquit  you  for  dishonouring  me 
By  any  foul  act,  but  the  virtuous  know 


*Tis  not  enough  to  clear  ourselves^  but  the 
Suspicions  of  our  shame. 

Aret.  Have  you  concluded 
Your  lecture  I 

Bom,  1  have  done  ;  and  howBoever 
My  language  may  appear  to  you,  it  carries 
No  other  than  my  fair  and  just  intent 
To  your  delights,  without  curb  to  their  hir 
And  modest  freedom. 

Aret.  I'll  not  be  so  tedious 
In  my  reply,  but  without  art  or  elegance 
Assure  you  I  still  keep  my  first  opinion  ; 
And  though  you  veil  your  avaridous  meaning 
With  handsome  names  of  modesty,  and  thnft, 
I  find  you  would  entrench  and  wound  the  libevty 
I  was  bom  with  :  were  my  desires  nnpriTileged 
By  example,  while  my  judgment  thongfat  'en  fit 
You  ought  not  to  oppose  ;  but  when  the  pradiee 
And  tract  of  every  honourable  lady 
Authorise  me,  I  take  it  great  injostioe 
To  have  my  pleasures  drcumscribedand  tangfat  me. 
A  narrow-minded  husband  is  a  thief 
To  his  own  fame,  and  bis  preferment  too ; 
He  shuts  his  parts  and  fortunes  from  the  world. 
While  from  the  popuUr  vote  and  knowledge  men 
Rise  to  employment  in  the  state. 

Bom.  I  have 
No  great  ambition  to  buy  preferment 
At  so  dear  a  rate. 

Aret.  Nor  I  to  sell  my  honour 
By  living  poor  and  sparingly.     I  was  not 
Bred  in  that  ebb  of  fortune,  and  my  late 
Shall  not  compel  me  to  't. 

Bom.  I  know  not,  madam, 
But  you  pursue  these  ways. 

Aret.  What  ways  ? 

Born.  In  the  strict  sense  of  honesty  I  dare 
Make  oath  they  are  innocent. 

Aret.  Do  not  divert, 
By  busy  troubling  of  your  brain,  those  thoughts 
That  should  preserve  them. 

Born.  How  was  that ! 

Aret,  'Tis  English. 

Born.  But  carries  some  unkind  sense. 


Enter  Steward. 

Aret.  Wluit's  your  news,  sir  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  two  gentlemen. 

Aret.  What  gentlemen  ;  have  they  no  names  I 

Stew.  They  are— 
The  gentleman  with  his  own  head  of  hair. 
Whom  you  commended  for  his  horsemanship 
In  Hyde  Park,  and  becoming  [so]  the  saddle^ 
The  other  day. 

Aret.  What  circumstance  is  this 
To  know  him  by  ! 

Stew.  His  name 's  at  my  tongue's  end — 
He  liked  the  fashion  of  your  pearl  chain,  madam, 
And  borrow'd  it  for  his  jeweller  to  take 
A  copy  by. 

Bom.  What  cheating  gallant 's  this  t 
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Siew,  That  never  walks  without  a  lady's  busk, 
And  plays  with  fiuis:— Mr.  Alexander  Kickshaw. 
I  thought  I  should  remember  him. 

Aret.  What's  the  other ! 

Sieu*.  What  an  unlucky  memory  I  have — 
The  gallant  that  still  danceth  in  the  street, 
I  And  wears  a  grofis  of  ribbon  in  his  hat ; 
That  carries  oringado  in  his  pocket. 
And  sugar-plums  to  sweeten  his  discourse ; 
That  studies  compliment,  defies  all  wit 
On  black,  and  censures  plays  that  arc  not  bawdy — 
Mr.  John  Littleworth. 

Ant.  They  are  welcome  ;  but 
Pray  entertain  them  a  small  time,  lest  I 
Be  unprovided. 

Bwm,  Did  they  ask  for  me  ? 

Stew.  No,  sir. 

Bern,  It  matters  not,  they  must  be  welcome. 

Aret.  Fie,how  this  hair's  disorder'd ;  here'sa  curl 
Straddles  most  impiously.    I  must  to  my  closet. 

lExit. 

Bom,  Wait  on  them ;  my  lady  will  return  again. 
I  have  to  such  a  height  fulfilled  her  humour. 
All  application's  dangerous ;  these  gallants 
Must  be  received,  or  she  will  fall  into 
A  tempest,  and  the  house  be  shook  with  names 
Of  all  her  kindred.     'Tis  a  servitude 
I  may  in  time  shake  off. 

Enter  Mr.  Ai.BXANDKm  Kickshaw  and  Littljcworth. 

Kick,  and  Lit.  Save  you,  Sir  Thomas. 

Bam,  Save  you,  gentlemen. 

Kick.  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Barn.  What  day  is  it  abroad  ! 

Lit.  The  morning  rises  from  your  lady's  eye  ; 
If  she  lock  clear,  we  take  the  happy  omen 
Of  a  fair  day. 

Bam.  She'll  instantly  appear 
To  the  discredit  of  your  compliment  ; 
Bat  you  express  your  wit  thus. 

Kick.  And  you  modesty, 
Not  to  affect  the  praises  of  your  own. 

Bam.  Leaving  this  subject,  what  game's  now 
What  exercise  carries  the  general  vote       [afoot  ? 
O'  the  town  now  !     Nothing  moves  without  your 
knowledge. 

Kick.  Thecockingnowhas  all  the  noise.  1*11  have 
A  hundred  pieces  of  one  battle.     Oh, 
These  birds  of  Mars  ! 

Lii.  Venus  is  Mars  his  bird  too. 

Kick.  Why,  and  the  pretty  doves  are  Venuses, 
To  show  that  kisses  draw  the  chariot. 

Lit.  I'm  for  that  skirmish. 

Bom.  When  shall  we  have 

More  booths  and  bagpipes  upon  Bansted  downs  ? 

No  mighty  race  is  expected !  But  my  lady  returns. 

1 

Enter  ARwrutA. 

Aret.  Fair  morning  to  you,  gentlemen  ; 
You  went  not  Ute  to  bed,  by  your  early  visit 
I  You  do  me  honour. 

Kick,  It  becomes  our  service. 


Aret.  What  news  abroad  t    You  hold  precious 
intelligence. 

Lit.  All  tonguesareso  much  busy  with  yourpraise. 
They  have  not  time  to  frame  other  discourse. 
Wilt  please  you,  madam,  taste  a  sugar-plum  ? 

Bom.  What  does  the  goldsmith  think  the  pearl 
is  worth 
You  borrow'd  of  my  lady ! 

Kick,  *TiB  a  rich  one. 

Bom,  Shehasmanyothertoysywhosefashionyou 
WUl  like  extremely.     You  have  no  intention 
To  buy  any  of  her  jewels  ! 

Kick.  Understand  me. 

Bom,  You  had  rather  sell  perhaps !  But  leaving 
I  hope  you'll  dine  with  us  ?  [this, 

Kick.  I  came  on  purpose. 

Aret.  And  where  were  you  last  night ! 

Kick.  I,  madam !  where 
I  slept  not :  it  had  been  sin,  where  so  much 
Delight  and  beauty  was  to  keep  me  waiting. 
There  is  a  Udy,  madam,  will  be  worth 
Your  free  society ;  my  conversation 
Ne*er  knew  so  elegant  and  brave  a  soul. 
With  most  incomparable  flesh  and  blood  : 
So  spirited,  so  courtly,  speaks  the  languages. 
Sings,  dances,  plays  o'  the  lute  to  admiration; 
Is  fiiir,  and  paints  not ;  games  too,  keeps  a  table, 
And  talks  most  witty  satire  ;  has  a  wit 
Of  a  clean  Mercury. 

Lit.  Is  she  married  ! 

Kick.  No. 

Aret.  A  virgin  1 

Kick.  Neither. 

Lit.  What,  a  widow  1     Something 
Of  this  wide  commendation  might  have  been 
Excused  this  such  a  prodigy. 

Kick,  Repent, 
Before  I  name  her.     She  did  never  see 
Yet  full  sixteen  ;  an  age  in  the  opinion 
Of  wise  men  not  contemptible.     She  has 
Moum'd  out  her  year  too  for  the  honest  knight 
That  had  compassion  of  her  youth  and  died 
So  timely.     Such  a  widow  is  not  common  ; 
And  now  she  shines  [abroad]  more  fresh  and 
Than  any  natural  virgin.  [tempting 

Aret.   What's  her  name  ? 

Kick.  She  was  christen'd  Celestina ;  by  her  hus- 
band 
The  lady  Bekmour.     This  ring  was  hers. 

Bom.  You  borrow'd  it  to  copy  out  the  posy  ? 

Kick.  Are  they  not  pretty  rubies !  'Twasagrace 
She  was  pleased  to  show  me,  that  I  might  have  one 
Made  of  the  [self]  same  fashipn,  for  I  love 
All  pretty  forms. 

Aret.  And  is  she  glorious  1 

Kick.  She  is  full  of  jewels,  madam  ;  but  I  am 
Most  taken  with  the  bravery  of  her  mind, 
A  Ithough  her  garments  have  all  grace  and  ornament. 

Aret.  You  have  been  high  in  praises. 

Kick.  I  come  short ; 
No  flattery  can  reach  her. 

Bom.  Now  my  lady 
Q 
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l8  ti*oubled,  as  she  feai'M  to  be  eclipsed. 

This  news  will  cost  me  somewhat.  [Asidf. 

Aret,  You  deserve 
Her  favour  for  this  noble  character. 

Kick,  And  I  possess  it,  by  my  star's  benevolence. 

Aret.  You  must  bring  us  acquainted. 

Born.  I  pray  do,  sir; 
I  long  to  see  her  too.     Madam,  I  have 
Thought  upon't,  and  corrected  my  opinion ; 
Pursue  what  ways  of  pleasure  your  desires 
Incline  you  to.    Not  only  with  my  state. 
But  with  my  person  I  will  follow  you  : 
I  see  the  folly  of  my  thrift,  and  will 
Repent  in  sack  and  prodigality 
To  your  own  heart*s  content. 

Aret.  But  do  not  mock. 

Bom.  Take  me  to  your  embraces,  gentlemen. 
And  tutor  me. 

Lit.  And  will  you  kiss  the  ladies  I       [beauty — 

Born.  And  sing,  and  dance. — I  long  to  see  this 
I  would  faui  lose  an  hundred  pounds  at  dice  now— 
Thou  shalt  have  another  gown  and  petticoat 
To-morrow — Will  you  sell  my  running  horses  1 — 
We  have  no  Greek  wine  in  the  house,  I  think  ; 
Pray  send  one  of  our  footmen  to  the  merchant. 
And  throw  the  hogshead  of  March  beer  into 
The  kennel,  to  make  room  for  sack  and  claret 
What  think  you  to  be  drunk  yet  before  dinner  ? 
We  will  have  constant  music,  and  maintain 
Them  and  their  fiddles  in  fantastic  liveries — 
ril  tune  my  voice  to  catches — I  must  have 
My  dining-room  enlarged  t'  invite  ambassadors — 
We'll  feast  the  parish  in  the  fields,  and  teach 
The  military  men  new  discipline. 
Who  shall  charge  all  their  [great]  artillery 
With  oranges  and  lemons,  hoy,  to  play 
All  dinner  upon  our  capons. 

Kick.  He's  exalted. 

Born.  I  will  do  anything  to  please  my  lady. 
Let  that  suffice,  and  kiss  o*  the  same  condition. 
I  am  converted,  do  not  you  dispute, 
But  patiently  allow  the  miracle. 

Aret.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  sit  in  so  good  tune. 

Enter  Servant 
Serv.  Madam,  the  painter. 
Aret.  I  am  to  sit  this  nioming. 
Kick.  With   your  favour  we'll  wait  on  you  ; 
A  melancholy  exercise  without  [sitting  's  but 

!  Some  company  to  discourse. 
I        Aret.  It  does  conclude 
A  lady's  morning  work  ;  wo  rise,  make  fine. 
Sit  for  our  picture,  and  'tis  time  to  dine. 


EXTRAVAGANCE  OF  CKLESTIXA. 

FROM  THR   SAMR. 

Enter  CKi.RsrtxA  and  her  Steward. 
Cel.  Fie,  what  an  air  this  room  has  ! 
Stetc.  'Tis  perfumed.  [thrift 

Cel.  With  some  cheap  stuff:  is  it  your  wisdom's 


The  gout  in  your  worship's  hand  !  Yoa  are  afinud 
To  infect  my  nostrils  thus,  or  is  *t  to  &voar 
I  To  exercise  your  pen  in  your  accoont-booky 
Or  do  you  doubt  my  credit  to  diflchaige 
YourbUlsl 

Sfew.  Madam,  I  hope  you  have  not  foimd 
My  duty  with  the  guilt  of  sloth  or  jealousy 
Unapt  to  your  command. 

Cel.  You  can  extenuate 
Your  faults  with  language,  sir ;  bat  I  expect 
To  be  obey'd.    What  hangmga  have  we  here! 

Slew.  They  are  arras,  madam. 

Cel.  Impudence,  I  know't. 
I  will  have  fresher  and  more  rich,  not  wnioght 
With  faces  that  may  scandalise  a  Christiaii, 
With  Jewish  stories,  stuff'd  with  com  andcamds: 
You  had  best  wrap  all  my  chambers  in  wild  Irish, 
And  make  a  nursery  of  monsters  here. 
To  fright  the  ladies  come  to  visit  me. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  hope 

Cel.  I  say  I  will  have  other, 
Good  master  steward,  of  a  finer  loom. 
Some  silk  and  silver,  if  your  worship  pleaae 
To  let  me  be  at  so  much  cost :  I'll  have 
Stories  to  fit  the  seasons  of  the  yeur. 
And  change  as  often  as  I  please. 

Stew.  You  shall,  madam. 

Cel.  I  am  boundto  your  consent  forsooth  I  Andis 
My  coach  brought  home  ! 

Stew.  This  morning  I  expect  it. 

Cel.  The  inside,  as  I  gave  direction. 
Of  crimson  plush  ! 

Stew.  Of  crimson  camel  plush. 

Cel.  Ten  thousand  motlis  consume 't!  Shall  I  ride 
through 
The  streets  in  penance,  wrapt  up  round  in  hair- 
cloth ! 
Sell  't  to  an  alderman, — 'twill  serve  his  wife 
To  go  a  feasting  to  their  country  house,— 
Or  fetch  a  merchant's  nurse-child,  and  come  home 
Laden  with  fruit  and  cheesecakes.     I  despise  it 

Stew.  The  nails  adorn  it,  madam,  set  in  method 
And  pretty  forms. 

Cel.  But  single-gilt,  I  warrant ! 

Stew.  No,  madam. 

Cel.  Another  solecism.     O  fie  ! 
This  fellow  will  bring  me  to  a  consumption 
With  fretting  at  his  ignorance.     Some  lady 
Had  rather  never  pray  than  go  to  church  in  't. 
The  nails  not  double-gilt  ! — to  market  nith  it ! 
'Twill  hackney  out  to  Mile  End,  or  convey 
Your  city  tumblers  to  be  drunk  with  cream 
And  prunes  at  Islington. 

Stew.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Cel.  I'll  rather  be  beholding  to  my  annt. 
The  countess,  for  her  mourning  coach,  than  be 
Disparaged  so.     Shall  any  juggling  tradesman 
Be  at  charge  to  shoe  his  running  horse  with  gold, 
And  shall  my  coach-nails  be  but  single-gilt ! 
How  dare  these  knaves  abuse  me  so  ! 

Stew.  Vouchsafe 
To  hear  me  speak. 
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CeL  Is  my  sedan  yet  finish'd 
As  I  gave  charge  ? 

SUw,  Yes,  madam,  it  is  finished, 
But  without  tilting  plumes  at  the  four  corners  ; 
The  scarlet's''pure,  but  not  embroider*d. 

Cel.  What  mischief  were  it  to  your  conscience 
Were  my  coach  lined  with  tissue,  and  my  harness 
Corer'd  with  needlework  ?  if  my  sedan 
Had  all*  the  story  of  the  prodigal 
Embroidered  with  pearl  f 

Stew,  Mtj^  good  madam, 
I  know  'tis  your  own  cost ;  I*m  but  your  steward, 
And  would  discharge  my  duty  the  best  way. 
Yoo  have  been  pleased  to  hear  me,  'tis  not  for 
My  profit  that  I  manage  your  estate 
And  save  expense,  but  for  your  honour,  madam. 
CeL  How,  sir,  my  honour  ! 
SUw.  Though  you  hear  it  not. 
Men's  tongnes  are  liberal  in  your  character 
Since  you  began  to  live  thus  high.     I  know 
Your  fame  is  precious  to  you. 

CeL  I  were  best 
Make  you  my  governor  !  Audacious  varlet. 
How  dare  you  interpose  your  doting  counsel ! 
Mind  your  affairs  with  more  obedience. 
Or  I  shall  ease  you  of  an  office,  sir. 
Must  I  be  limited  to  please  your  honour, 
Or  for  the  vulgar  breath  confine  my  pleasures ! 
I  will  pursue  'em  in  what  shapes  I  fancy 
Here  and  abroad.     My  entertainments  shall 
Be  oft'ner,  and  more  rich.    Who  shall  control  me! 
I  live  i'the  Strand,  whither  few  ladies  come 
To  live  and  purchase  more  than  fame— I  will 
Be  hospitable  then,  and  spare  no  cost 
That  may  engage  all  generous  report 
To  trumpet  forth  my  bounty  and  my  bravery 
Till  the  court  envy  and  remove — PU  have 
My  house  the  academy  of  wits,  who  shall. 
Exalt  [their  genius]  with  rich  sack  and  sturgeon, 
Write  panegyrics  of  my  feasts,  and  praise 
The  method  of  my  witty  superfluities — 
The  horses  shall  be  taught,  with  frequent  waiting 
Upon  my  gates,  to  stop  in  their  career         [fury ; 
Toward  Charing  Cross,  spite  of  the  coachman's 
And  not  a  tilter  but  shall  strike  his  plume 
When  he  sails  by  my  window — My  balcony 
Shall  be  the  courtiers'  idol,  and  more  gazed  at 
Than  all  the  pageantry  at  Temple  Bar 
By  country  clients. 

Stew.  Sure  my  lady  's  mad. 
Cel.  Take  that  for  your  ill  manners,  istrikei  him. 
Stew.  Thank  you,  madam  : 
I  would  there  were  less  quicksilver  in  your  fingers. 

lExit. 
Cel.  There's  more  than  simple  honesty  in  a 
servant 
Required  to  his  full  duty.     None  should  dare 
Bat  with  a  look,  much  less  a  saucy  language. 
Check  at  their  mistress's  pleasure.     I'm  resolved 
To  pay  for  some  delight,  my  estate  will  bear  it ; 
111  rein  it  shorter  when  I  please. 


ARETINA'8  RECEPTION  OF  HER  NEPHEW 

FREDERICK. 
P«rwiw— BoRWWKLL,  Frkdkrick,  and  &ricwARX>. 

Enter  Mr.  Fsbdkrick. 

Stew,  Mr.  Frederick, welcome.     I  expected  not 
So  soon  your  presence.     What's  the  hasty  cause ! 

Fred.  These  letters  from  my  tutor  will  acquaint 
•  •  Where's  my  aunt  I      [you. 

Stew.  She's  busy  abouther  painting  in  her  closet; 
The  outlandish  man  of  art  is  copying  out 
Her  countenance. 

Fred.  She's  sitting  for  her  picture  ! 

Stew,  Yes,  sir  ;  and  when  'tis  drawn,  she  will 
be  hang*d 
Next  the  French  cardinal  in  the  dining-room. 
But  when  she  hears  you're  come,  she  will  dismiss 
The  Belgic  gentleman  to  entertain 
Your  worship. 

Fred.  Clumge  of  air  has  made  you  witty. 

^om.Your  tutor  gives  you  a  handsome  character, 
Frederick,  and  is  sorry  your  aunt's  pleasure 
Commands  you  from  your  studies  ;  but  I  hope 
You  have  no  quarrel  to  the  liberal  arts  t 
Learning  is  an  addition  beyond 
Nobility  of  birth  ;  honour  of  blood. 
Without  the  ornament  of  knowledge,  is 
A  glorious  ignorance. 

Fred.  I  never  knew  more  sweet  and  happy  hours 
Than  I  employ'd  upon  my  books.     I  heanl 
A  part  of  my  philosophy,  and  was  so 
Delighted  with  the  harmony  of  nature 
I  could  have  wasted  my  whole  life  upon  't. 

Bom.  'Tis  pitya  rash  indulgence  should  corrupt 
So  fair  a  genius.     She's  here ;— I'll  observe. 

Enter  Arcttna.  KrcKSHAW,  LfiTLCwoRTH. 

Fred.  My  most  loved  aunt. 

Aret.  Support  me,—  I  shall  faint ! 

Lit.  What  ails  your  ladyship  ! 

Aret.  Is  that  Frederick 
In  bhick  1 

Kick.  Yes,  madam  ;  but  the  doublet 's  satin. 

Aret,  The  boy  's  undone. 

Fred.  Madam,  you  appear  troubled. 

Aret.  Have  I  not  cause  I  Was  I  not  trusted  with 
Thy  education,  boy,  and  have  they  sent  thee 
Home  like  a  very  scholar  ! 

Kick.  'Twas  ill  done, 
Howe'er  they  used  him  in  the  university. 
To  send  him  home  to  his  friends  thus. 

Fred.  Why,  sir,  black 
(For  'tis  the  colour  that  offends  your  eyesight) 
Is  not,  within  my  reading,  any  blemish; 
Sables  are  no  disgrace  in  heraldry. 

Kick.  *Tis  coming  from  the  college  thus  that 
Dishonourable.  While  you  wore  it  for     [makes  it 
Your  father  it  was  commendable,  or  were 
Your  aunt  dead  you  might  mourn  and  justify. 

Aret,  What  luck*  I   did   not  send  him  into 
France  ! 

*  Luek  evidently  means  miicfortune  here. 
Q  a 
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They  would  have  given  him  generous  education. 

Taught  him  another  garh,  to  wear  his  lock 

And  shape  as  gaudy  as  the  summer,  how 

To  dance  and  wag  his  feather  ^lamode, 

To  compliment  and  cringe,  to  talk  not  modestly, 

Like  ay  forsooth  and  no  forsooth,  to  blush 

And  look  so  like  a  chaplain  ;  there  ho  might 

Have  learnt  a  brazen  confidence,  and  observed 

So  well  the  custom  of  the  country,  that 

He  might  by  this  time  have  invented  fashions 

For  us,  and  been  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom  ; 

Preserved  our  tailors  in  their  wits,  and  saved 

The  charge  of  sending  into  foreign  courts 

For  pride  and  antic  fashions.     Observe 

In  what  a  posture  he  docs  hold  his  hat  now  ! 

Fred.    Madam,   with  your  pardon,  you  have 
practised 
Another  dialect  than  was  taught  me  when 
I  was  commended  to  your  care  and  breeding. 
I  understand  not  this  ;  Latin  or  Greek 
Are  more  familiar  to  my  apprehension  ; 
Logic  was  not  so  hard  in  my  first  lectures 
As  your  strange  language. 

Arei.  Some  strong  waters, — oh  ! 

Lit,  Comfits  will  be  as  comfortable  to  your 
stomach,  madam.  [.Offer$  his  box. 

Aret.  I  fear  he's  spoil' d  forever:  he  did  name 
Logic,  and  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  gone 
So  far  to  understand  it.     I  did  always 
Suspect  they  would  corrupt  him  in  the  college. 
Will  your  Greek  saws  and  sentences  discharge 
The  mercer  ?  or  is  Latin  a  fit  language 
To  court  a  mistress  in  ?    Master  Alexander, 
If  you  have  any  charity,  let  me 
Commend  him  to  your  breeding  ;  I  suspect 
I  must  employ  ray  doctor  first  to  purge 
The  university  that  lies  in's  head 
To  alter 's  complexion. 

Kick.  If  you  dare 
Trust  mo  to  sene  him — 

Aret.  Mr.  Littlcworth, 
Be  you  join'd  in  commission. 

Lit.  I  ynW  teach  him 
Postures  and  rudiments. 

Aret.  I  have  no  patience 
To  see  him  in  this  shape,  it  turns  my  stomach. 
When  he  luis  cast  his  acadoiuic  skin. 
He  shall  be  yours.     I  am  bound  in  conscience 
To  see  him  bred,  his  own  *»tate  shall  maintain 
The  charge  while  he's  my  ward.    Come  hither,  sir. 

Fred.  What  does  my  aunt  mean  to  do  with  me? 

Stew.  To  make  you  a  fine  gentleman,  and  trans- 
late you 
Out  of  your  learned  language,  sir,  into 
The  present  Goth  and  Vandal,  which  is  French. 

Born.  Into  what  mischief  will  this  humour  ebb  ? 
She  will  undo  the  boy ;  I  see  him  ruin'd. 
My  patience  is  not  manly,  but  I  must 
Use  stratagem  to  reduce  her,  open  ways 
Give  me  no  hope. 

Stetc.  You  shall  be  obeyed,  madam. 

[  Exeunt  all  but  Frkdkbick  aiut  the  Stkward. 


Fred.  Mr.  Steward,  are  you  surewedonotdreni! 
Was't  not  my  aunt  you  talk'd  to  t 

Stew.  One  that  loves  you 
Dear  as  her  life.    These  clothes  do  not  become  joo; 
You  must  have  better,  sir. 

Fred.  These  are  not  old.  [keep 

Stew.  More  suitable  to  the  town  and  time.   We 
No  Lent  here,  nor  is't  my  Udy's  pleasore  yoo 
Should  fast  from  anything  you  have  a  mind  to. 
Unless  it  beyourleaming,  which  she  wouldhaveyoa 
Forget  with  all  convenient  speed  that  may  be 
For  the  credit  of  your  noble  family. 
The  case  is  altered  since  we  lived  in  the  ooontiy ; 
We  do  not  [now]  invite  the  poor  o'  the  pariah 
To  dinner,  keep  a  table  for  the  tenanU ; 
Our  kitchen  does  not  smell  of  beef,  the  cellar 
Defies  the  price  of  malt  and  hops  ;  the  footmen 
And  coach-drivers  may  be  drunk  like  gentlemm 
With  wine ;  nor  will  three  fiddlers  upon  hoUdayi, 
With  aid  of  bagpipes,  that  call'd  in  the  coontiy 
To  dance  and  plough  the  hall  up  with  their  hobnaik^ 
Now  make  my  lady  merry  ;  we  do  feed 
Like  princes,  and  feast  nothing  [else]  bat  princes, 
And  are  those  robes  fit  to  be  seen  amongst  'em  t 

Fred.  My  lady  keeps  a  court  thent  kSirThomas 
Affected  with  this  state  and  cost  t 

Stew.  He  was  not. 
But  is  converted.    But  I  hope  you  will  not 
Persist  in  heresy,  but  take  a  course 
Of  riot  to  content  your  firiends  ;  you  shall 
Want  nothing.    If  you  can  be  proud  and  spend  it 
For  my  lady's  honour,  here  are  a  hundred  I 

Pieces  will  serve  you  till  you  have  new  clothes ; 
1  will  present  you  with  a  nag  of  mine, 
I  Poor  tender  of  my  service — please  to  accept,         | 
My  lady's  smile  more  than  rewards  me  for  it        I 
I 'must  provide  fit  servants  to  attend  you, 
Monsieurs  for  horse  and  foot, 

Fred.  I  shall  submit, 
If  this  be  my  aunt's  pleasure,  and  be  ruled. 
My  eyes  are  open'd  with  this  purse  already, 
And  sack  will  help  to  inspire  me.   I  must  spend  it 


FROM   ••  OlABOT  ADMIRAL   OF  FRANCE*" 

The  Queen  in&ultinK  the  Wife  and  Father  of  the  accused 
Admiral  in  their  misfortunes. 

P<T*o»i#— The   Constable  of   France,  Queen,  Wife  and 
Father  of  Chabot. 
Constable  introilucing  the  Wife  q/' Chabot. 
Cons.  She  attends  you,  madam. 
Queen.  This    humbleness   proceeds   not  from 
your  heart ; 
Why,  you  are  a  queen  yourself  in  your  own 

thoughts  ; 
The  admiral's  wife  of  France  cannot  be  leas ; 
You  have  not  state  enough,  you  should  not  move 
Without  a  train  of  friends  and  servants. 


[■•'As  Chapman  had  certainly  the  larger  share  in  this 
Tragody.  the  specimen  nhould  have  been  placed  bj  Mr. 
Campbell  under  Chapman.  Gifford  at  first  thonghi*  Chabot' 
was  scarce  admissible  in  a  collection  of  Bhlrlcj'li  Worka] 
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f.  There  is  some  mystery 
your  language,  madam.     I  would  hope 
,ve  more  charity  than  to  imagine 
«ent  condition  worth  your  triumph, 
:h  I  am  not  so  lost  but  I  have 
riends  and  servants  with  proportion 
lord's  fortune  ;  but  none  within  the  lists 
e  that  obey  me  can  be  more  ready 
ress  their  duties,  than  my  heart  to  serve 
1st  commands. 

H.  Then  pride  will  ebb,  I  see  ; 
s  no  constant  flood  of  state  and  greatness  ; 
xligy  is  ceasing  when  your  lord 
to  the  balance  ;  he,  whose  blazing  fires 
onders  through  the  kingdom,  will  discover 
l^-ing  and  corrupted  matter  fed  him. 
f.  My  lord  ? 

n.  Your  high  and  mighty  justicer, 
in  of  conscience,  the  oracle 
;,  whose  honourable  titles 
crack  an  elepliant's  back,  is  now  tum*d 
iss  examination  and  the  test         [mortal ; 
have  all  his  offices  ripp*d  up, 
(  corrupt  soul  laid  open  to  the  subjects ; 
bes,  oppressions,  and  close  sins,  that  made 
y  groan  and  curse  him,  now  shall  find 
jst  reward  ;  and  all  that  love  their  country 
[eaven  and  the  king's  justice,  for  removing 
devouring  monster, 
rr.  Sir,  your  pardon. 
,  you  are  the  queen,  she  is  my  daughter, 
that  you  have  character'd  so  monstrous 
-in-law,  now  gone  to  be  arraigned. 
g  is  just,  and  a  good  man  ;  but 't  does  not 
the  graces  of  your  royal  person 
d  upon  a  lady  thus  dejected 
own  grief:  her  lord 's  not  yet  found  guilty, 
:?ss  condemn'd,  though  you  have  pleased  to 
n.  What  saucy  fellow's  this  ?  [execute  him. 
?r.  1  must  confess 
man  out  of  this  element, 
riicTf  yet  I  am  a  gentleman, 
►re  speak  honest  truth  to  the  queen's  ear, 
■  every  subject  will  not  pay  you,) 
jtify  it  to  all  the  world  ;  there's  nothing 
ore  eclipse  the  honours  of  our  soul 
1  ill-grounded  and  ill-follow'd  passion, 
with  noise  and  license  against  those 
hearts  before  are  bleeding. 
.   Brave  old  man  !  [a  woman 

rr.  'Cause  you  are  a  queen,  to  trample  o'er 
tongue  and  faculties  are  all  tied  up  ; 
►ut  a  lion's  teeth,  and  pare  his  claws, 
?n  a  dwarf  may  pluck  him  by  tlie  beard — 
ay  \nctory. 

n.  Did  you  hear,  my  lord  ? 
er.  I  ha'  done. 

.  And  it  concerns  me  to  begin. 
Qot  made  thb  pause  tlirougli  servile  fear, 
;y  apprehension  of  your  rage, 
h  just  wonder  of  the  heats  and  wildness 
[>o8se8s'dyour  nature 'gainst  our  innocence. 


You  are  my  queen,  unto  that  title  bows 

The  humblest  knee  in  France,  my  heart  made  lower 

With  my  obedience  and  prostrate  duty, 

Nor  have  I  powers  created  for  my  use 

When  just  commands  of  you  expect  their  service; 

But  were  you  queen  of  aU  the  world,  or  something 

To  be  thought  greater,  betwixt  Heaven  and  us, 

That  I  could  reach  you  with  my  eyes  and  voice, 

I  would  shoot  both  up  in  defence  of  my 

Abused  honour,  and  stand  all  your  lightning. 

Queen,  So  brave ! 

Wife.  So  just  and  boldly  innocent. 
I  cannot  fear,  arm'd  with  a  noble  conscience. 
The  tempest  of  your  frown,  were  it  more  frightful 
Than  every  fury  made  a  woman's  anger, 
Prepared  to  kill  with  death's  most  horrid  ceremony; 
Yet  with  what  freedom  of  my  soul  I  can 
Forgive  your  accusation  of  my  pride. 

Queen.  Forgive !  What  insolence  is  like  this  Ian- 
Can  any  action  of  ours  be  capable  [guage  1 
Of  thy  forgiveness !  Dust  I  how  I  despise  thee  ! 
Can  we  sin  to  be  object  of  thy  mercy  ! 

fV\fe.  Yes,  and  have  done 't  already,  and  no  stain 
To  your  greatness,  madam  ;  'tis  my  charity, 
I  can  remit ;  when  sovereign  princes  dare 
Do  injury  to  those  that  live  beneath  them, 
They  turn  worth  pity  and  their  prayers,  and  'tis 
In  the  free  power  of  those  whom  they  oppress 
To  pardon  'em  ;  each  soul  has  a  prerogative 
And  privilege  royal  that  was  sign'd  by  Heaven. 
But  though,  in  th'  knowledge  of  my  disposition. 
Stranger  to  pride,  and  what  you  charge  me  with, 
I  can  forgive  the  injustice  done  to  me. 
And  striking  at  my  person,  I  have  no 
Commission  from  my  lord  to  clear  you  for 
The  wrongs  you  have  done  him,  and  till  he  pardon 
The  wounding  of  his  loyalty,  with  which  life 
Can  hold  no  balance,  I  must  talk  just  boldness 
To  say 

Father.  No  more !  Now  I  must  tell  you,  daughter. 
Lest  you  forget  yourself,  she  is  the  queen. 
And  it  becomes  you  not  to  vie  with  her 
Passion  for  passion  :  if  your  lord  stand  fast 
To  the  full  search  of  law,  Heaven  will  revenge  him. 
And  give  him  up  precious  to  good  men's  loves. 
If  you  attempt  by  these  upruly  ways 
To  vindicate  his  justice,  I'm  against  you  ; 
Dear  as  I  wush  your  husband's  life  and  fame. 
Subjects  are  bound  to  suffer,  not  contest 
With  princes,  since  their  will  and  acts  must  be 
Accounted  one  day  to  a  Judge  supreme. 

Wife.  I  ha'  done.     If  the  devotion  to  my  lord. 
Or  pity  to  his  innocence,  have  led  me 
Beyond  the  awful  limits  to  be  observed 
By  one  so  much  beneath  your  sacred  person, 
I  thus  low  crave  your  royal  pardon, madam ;  IKneeU. 
I  know  you  will  remember,  in  your  goodness. 
My  life-blood  is  concem'd  while  his  least  vein 
Shall  run  bUck  and  polluted,  my  heart  fed 
With  what  keeps  him  alive  ;  nor  can  there  be 
A  greater  wound  than  that  which  strikes  the  life 
Of  our  good  name,  so  much  above  the  bleeding 
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Of  this  rude  pile  we  carry,  as  the  soul 

Hath  excellence  above  this  earth-born  frailty. 

My  lord,  by  the  king^s  will,  is  led  already 

To  a  severe  arraignment,  and  to  judges 

Will  make  no  tender  search  into  his  tract 

Of  life  and  state  ;  stay  but  a  little  while, 

And  France  shall  echo  to  his  shame  or  innocence. 

This  suit  I  beg  with  tears,  I  shall  have  sorrow 

Enough  to  hear  him  censured  foul  and  monstrous 

Should  you  forbear  to  antedate  my  suflferings.  [dine 

Queen.  Your  conscience  comes  about,  and  you  in- 
To  fear  he  may  be  worth  the  law^s  condemning; 

Wtfe  {rising}.  I  sooner  will  suspect  thestarsmay 
lose 


Their  way,  and  crystal  Heaven  return  to  ehaos ; 
Truth  sits  not  on  her  square  more  firm  than  he ; 
Yet  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  were  his  life 
Anf  action  so  foul  as  you  have  diaracter'd 
And  the  bad  world  expects,  though  as  a  wife 
'Twere  duty  I  should  weep  myself  to  death 
To  know  him  fall'n  firom  virtue,  yet  so  much 
I,  a  frail  woman,  love  my  king  and  countiy, 
I  should  condemn  him  too,  and  think  ail  honoora, 
The  price  of  his  lost  faith,  more  fatal  to  me 
Than  Cleopatra's  asps  warm  in  my  bosom. 
And  as  much  boast  their  killing. 


ALEXANDER  BROME. 

[Born,  1680.    Died,  1068.] 


Alexander  Brome  was  an  attorney  in  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Court.  From  a  verse  in  one  of 
his  poems,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  been  sent 
once  in  the  civil  war  (by  compulsion  no  doubt), 
on  the  parliament  side,  but  had  staid  only  three 
days,  and  never  fought  against  the  king  and  the 
cavaliers.  He  was  in  truth  a  strenuous  loyalist, 
and  the  bacchanalian  songster  of  his  party.  Most 
of  the  songs  and  epigrams  that  were  published 
against  the  Rump  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 
He  had  besides  a  share  in  a  translation  of  Horace, 
with  Fanshawe,  Holiday,  Cowley,  and  others,  and 
published  a  single  comedy,  the  Cunning  Lovers, 


TUB  RESOLVE. 

Tell  mc  not  of  a  face  that's  fair, 

Nor  lip  and  cheek  that's  red, 
Nor  of  the  tresses  of  her  hair, 

Nor  curls  in  order  laid  ; 
Nor  of  a  rare  seraphic  voice, 

That  like  an  angel  sings  ; 
Though  if  I  were  to  take  my  choice, 

I  would  have  all  these  things. 
But  if  that  thou  wilt  have  me  love. 

And  it  must  be  a  she  ; 
The  only  argument  can  move 

Is,  that  she  will  love  me. 

The  glories  of  your  ladies  be 

But  metaphors  of  things. 
And  but  resemble  what  wc  see 

Each  common  object  brings. 
Roses  out-red  their  lips  and  cheeks. 

Lilies  their  whiteness  stain  : 
What  fool  is  he  that  shadows  seeks, 

And  may  the  substance  gain  ! 
Then  if  thou'lt  have  me  love  a  lass, 

Lot  it  be  one  tliat's  kind. 
Else  I'm  a  servant  to  the  glass 

That's  with  Canary  Hned. 


which  was  acted  in  1651,  at  the  prmtte  houae  in 
Drury.  There  is  a  pUyful  variety  in  his  melre, 
that  probably  had  a  better  eflfect  in  song  than  in 
readmg.  His  thoughts  on  love  and  the  betHe 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  decently  jovial, 
though  he  arrays  the  trite  arguments  of  convirial 
invitation  in  few  original  images.  In  studying 
the  traits  and  complexion  of  a  past  age,  amuse- 
ment, if  not  illustration,  will  often  be  found  from 
the  ordinary  effusions  of  party  ridicule.  In  this 
view  the  Diurnal,  and  other  political  satires  of 
Brome,  have  an  extrinsic  value  as  contemporary 
caricatures. 


ON  CANARY. 

Op  all  the  rare  juices 
That  Bacchus  or  Ceres  produces, 
There's  none  that  1  can,  nor  dare  I 
Compare  with  the  princely  Canary'. 
For  this  is  the  thing 
That  a  fancy  infuses,  ' 

This  first  got  a  king. 
And  next  the  nine  Muses  ; 
'Twas  this  made  old  poets  so  sprightly  to  fling, 

And  fill  all  the  world  with  the  glory  and  fame  on*t ;  i 
They  Helicon  call'd  it,  and  the  Thespian  spring, 
But  tills  was  the  drink  though  they  knew  not 
[the  name  on't 
Our  cider  and  perry 
May  make  a  man  mad,  but  not  merry  ; 
It  makes  people  windmiU-pated, 
And  with  crackers  sophisticated  ; 
And  your  hops,  yest,  and  malt. 
When  they're  mingled  together. 

Makes  our  fancies  to  halt. 
Or  reel  any  whither  : 
It  stuffs  up  our  brains  with  froth  and  with  yest, 

That  if  one  would  write  but  a  verse  for  a  bellman. 
He  muststudy  till  Christmasfor  an  eighUsbilling  jest ; 
These  liquors  wonH  raise,  but  drown,  and  o'er- 
whelm  man. 
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Our  drowsy  metheglin 
Was  only  ordain'd  to  inveigle  in 

The  novipe  that  knows  not  to  drink  yet, 
Bat  is  fuddled  before  he  can  think  it : 
I:  And  your  claret  and  white 

j  Have  a  gunpowder  fury. 

They're  of  the  French  spright, 
But  they  won't  long  endure  you. 
And  your  holiday  muscadine,  Alicant  and  tent, 

Have  only  this  property  and  virtue  that's  fit  in't, 

They'll  make  a  man  sleep  till  a  preachment  be  spent. 

But  we  neither  can  warm  our  blood  nor  wit  in't. 

The  bagrag  and  Rhenish 
You  must  with  ingredients  replenish  ; 
Tis  a  wine  to  please  Udies  and  toys  with, 
But  not  for  a  man  to  rejoice  with. 

But  'tis  sack  makes  the  sport, 
And  who  gains  but  that  flavour, 

Though  an  abbess  he  court, 
In  his  high-shoes  he'll  have  her  ; 
'TIS  this  that  advances  the  drinker  and  drawer: 
Though  the  father  came  to  town  in  his  hobnails 
and  leather. 
He  turns  it  to  velvet,  and  brings  up  an  heir. 
In  the  townin  hischaLn,in  the  field  with  his  feather. 


TO  A  COY  LADY. 


I  PRITHEE  leave  this  peevish  fashion, 
Don't  desire  to  be  high  prized; 

Love's  a  princely  noble  passion, 
And  doth  scorn  to  be  despiBcd. 

Though  we  say  you're  fair,  you  know 

We  your  beauty  do  bestow. 

For  our  fancy  makes  you  so. 


Dont  be  proud  'cause  we  adore  yuu, 
We  do't  only  for  our  pleasure  ; 

And  those  parts  in  which  you  glory 
We  by  fancy  weigh  and  measure. 

When  for  deities  you  go. 

For  angels  or  for  queens,  pray  know 

Tis  our  own  fancy  makes  you  so. 

Don't  suppose  your  Majesty 

By  tyranny 's  best  signified, 
And  your  angelic  Natures  be 

Distinguish'd  only  by  your  pride. 
Tyrants  make  subjects  rebels  grow, 
And  pride  makes  angels  devils  below. 
And  your  pride  may  make  you  so  ! 


THE  MAD  LOTER. 

I  HAVE  been  in  love,  and  in  debt,  and  in  drink — 

This  many  and  many  a  year  ; 
And  those  three  are  plagues  enough,  one  would 
For  one  poor  mortal  to  bear.  [think, 

'  *Twas  drink  made  me  fall  into  love, 
I       And  love  made  me  run  into  debt ; 
!  And  though  I  have  struggled,  and  struggled  and 
I  cannot  get  out  of  them  yet.  [strove, 

j  There's  nothing  but  money  can  cure  me, 
I       And  rid  me  of  all  my  pain  ; 

'Twill  pay  all  my  debts, 

And  remove  all  my  lets  I 
I  And  my  mistress  that  cannot  endure  me, 
'       Will  love  me,  and  love  me  again  : 
I  Then  I'll  fall  to  loving  and  drinking  again. 


ROBERT    HERRICK. 


[Born,  )591.] 


Herrick's  vein  of  poetry  is  very  irregular ;  but 
where  the  ore  is  pure,  it  is  of  high  value.  His 
song  beginning,  **  Gather  ye  'rose-buds,  while  ye 
may,"  is  sweetly  Anacreontic.  Nichols,  in  his 
History  of  Leicestershire,  has  given  the  fullest 
account  of  his  history  hitherto  published,  and  re- 
printed many  of  his  poems,  which  illustrate  his 
family  connexions.  He  was  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent goldsmith  in  Cheapside,  was  bom  in  London, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  Being  patronised 
by  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  he  was,  in  1629,  presented 
by  Charles  I.  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  in 
Devonshire,  from  which  he  was  ejected  during 
the  civil  war,  and  then  having  assumed  the  habit 
of  a  lawman,  resided  in  Westminster.  After  the 
Restoration   he  was  replaced  in  his  vicarage. 


To  his  Hesperides,  or  works  human  and  divine*, 
he  added  some  pieces  on  religious  subjects, 
where  his  volatile  genius  was  not  in  her  ele- 
ment. 


[*  What  is  *  Divine'  baa  much  of  the  essence  of  poetry ; 
that  which  is  human,  of  the  frailty  of  the  flesh.  8ome 
are  playfully  pastoral,  some  sweetly  Anacreontic,  some 
in  the  higher  key  of  religion,  others  lasciviously  wanton 
and  unclean.  The  whole  collection  seems  to  have  pas«ed 
into  oblivion  till  about  the  year  171>6,  and  since  then  we 
have  had  a  separate  volume  of  M^lections.  and  two  complete 
reprints.  His  aeveral  excellences  have  preserved  his 
many  indecencies,  the  divinity  of  his  verso  (poetically 
spealcinfT)  the  dunghill  of  his  obscener  mooda.  Southey, 
admitting  the  perennial  beauty  of  many  (»f  his  poems, 
has  styled  him.  not  with  too  much  severity,  *  a  coarso- 
minded  and  b«uitly  writer.'  Jonti'  Attempts  in  Verte, 
p.  85 ;  we  also  Quar.  Rev.  vqI.  iv.  p.  171.] 
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SONG. 

Gather  ye  roee-buds,  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a  flying  ; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  Sun^ 

Th^  higher  he's  a  getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  nm, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

The  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer ; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse  and  worst 
Times,  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  bo  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 
And,  whilst  ye  may,  go  marry  ; 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 
You  may  for  ever  tarry. 


TO  MEADOWS. 

Ye  have  been  fresh  and  green, 
Ye  have  been  fill'd  with  flowers  ; 

And  ye  the  walks  have  been, 
Where  maids  have  spent  their  hours. 

Ye  have  beheld  where  they 
With  wicker  arks  did  come. 

To  kiss  and  bear  away 
The  richer  cowslips  home. 

You've  heard  them  sweetly  sing, 

And  seen  them  in  a  round, 
Each  virgin  like  a  Spring 

With  honeysuckles  crown'd. 

But  now  we  see  none  here, 
Whose  silvery  feet  did  tread, 

And,  with  dishevel! 'd  hair, 
Adom'd  this  smoother  mead. 

Like  unthrifts,  having  spent 
Your  stock,  and  needy  grown, 

Ye're  left  here  to  lament 
Your  poor  estates  alone. 


TO    DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet,  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  its  noon. 

Stay,  stay 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even  song  ; 
And  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 


We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  yoa. 
We  have  as  short  a  spring  ; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay. 
As  you  or  anything. 

We  die, 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 


THE  NIGHT-PIECE.— TO  JULIA. 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee. 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee ; 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  Uttle  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee. 

No  WUl  o'  th'  Wisp  mislight  thee  ; 
Nor  snake  or  slow-worm  bite  thee  ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there  is  none  to  affright  thee. 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 

What  though  the  moon  does  aiamber  I 
The  stars  of  the  night 
Will  lend  thee  their  light. 

Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee. 
Thus,  thus,  to  come  unto  me  ; 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet. 
My  soul  rU  pour  into  thee. 


TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree. 
Why  do  ye  faU  so  fast ! 
Your  date  is  not  so  past ; 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile. 
To  blush  and  gently  smile. 
And  go  at  last. 

What,  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  half's  delight, 
And  so  to  bid  good-night ! 

'Twas  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride. 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 
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THE  COUNTRY   UFB. 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  imkiiown 
Whose  lives  ire  others',  not  their  own! 
But  serving  courts  and  cities,  be 
Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee  ! 
Thou  never  plough'st  the  ocean's  foam 
To  seek  and  bring  rough  pepper  home  ; 
Nor  to  the  Eastern  Ind  dost  rove. 
To  bring  from  thence  the  scorched  clove : 
Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  loved  rest, 
Bring'st  home  the  ingot  from  the  West. 
No  :  thy  ambition's  master-piece 
Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece  ; 
Or  bow  to  pay  thy  hinds,  and  clear 
AU  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year  ; 
But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  bounds, 
Not  envying  others'  larger  grounds  : 
For  well  thou  know'st,  'tis  not  th'  extent 
Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content 
When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman's  horn, 
Calls  forth  the  lily-wristed  mom. 
Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go. 
Which  though  well-soil'd,  yet  thou  dost  know 
That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 
Is  the  wise  master's  feet  and  hands. 
There  at  the  plough  thou  find'st  thy  team. 
With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them  ; 
And  cheer'st  them  up  by  singing  how 
The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 
This  done,  then  to  th'  enamell'd  meads 
Thou  go'st  ;  and  as  thy  foot  there  treads. 
Thou  see'st  a  present  godlike  power 
Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  flower; 
And  smell'st  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kine, 
Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  vine. 
Here  thou  behold'st  thy  large  sleek  neat. 
Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 


And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steer. 

The  heifer,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near. 

To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 

These  seen,  thou  go^st  to  view  thy  flocks 

Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox ; 

And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  full 

Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool ; 

And  leavest  them  as  they  feed  and  fill ; 

A  shepherd  piping  on  a  hill. 

For  sports,  for  pageantry,  and  plays. 

Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holidays ; 

On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet, 

To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 

Tripping  the  comely  countiy  round. 

With  dafibdils  and  daisies  crown'd. 

Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast ; 

Thy  may-poles  too,  with  garlands  graced  ; 

Thy  morris-dance,  thy  Whitsun-ale, 

Thy  shearing  feast,  which  never  fail ; 

Thy  harvest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl. 

That's  tost  up  after  fox  i'  th'  hole  ; 

Thy  mummeries,  thy  Twelfth-night  kings 

And  queens,  thy  Christmas  revellings  ; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit ; 

And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

To  these  thou  hast  thy  times  to  go, 

And  trace  the  hare  in  the  treacherous  snow  ; 

Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 

The  lark  into  the  trammel  net ; 

Thou  hast  thy  cockrood,  and  thy  gUde 

To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made  ; 

Thy  lime-twigs,  snares,  and  pit-falls,  then 

To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 

O  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 
The  husbandmen  but  understood ! 
Who  all  the  day  themselves  do  please. 
And  younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these  ; 
And,  lying  down,  have  nought  to  affinght 
Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  the  night 


ABRAHAM    COWLEY. 


IBorn,  1818.    Divd,  1097.] 


Abraham  Cowley  was  the  posthumous  son 
of  a  grocer  in  London.  His  mother,  though  left 
a  poor  widow,  found  means  to  get  him  educated 
tt  Westminster  School,  and  he  obtained  a  scho- 
krship  at  Cambridge.  Before  leaving  the  former 
ieminar>',  he  published  his  Poetical  Blossoms. 
He  wrote  verses  while  yet  a  child ;  and  amidst 
his  best  poetry  as  well  as  his  worst,  in  his  touch- 
ing and  tender  as  well  as  extravagant  passages, 
there  is  alwajrs  something  that  reminds  us  of 
childhood  in  Cowley.  From  Cambridge  he  was 
ejected,  in  1643,  for  his  loyalty ;  after  a  short 
i«tirement,  he  was  induced  by  his  principles  to 
follow  the  queen  to  Paris,  as  secretary  to  tlic 
Earl  of  St.  Albans,  and,  during  an  absence  of 


ten  years  from  his  native  country,  was  employed 
in  confidential  journeys  for  his  party,  and  in  de- 
ciphering the  royal  correspondence.  The  object 
of  his  return  to  England,  in  1656, 1  am  disposed 
to  think,  is  misrepresented  by  his  biographers  : 
they  tell  us  that  he  came  over,  under  pretence  of 
privacy,  to  give  notice  of  the  posture  of  affairs. 
Cowley  came  home  indeed,  and  published  an  edition 
of  his  poems,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  decidedly 
declares  liimself  a  quietist  under  the  existing  go- 
vernment, abjures  the  idea  of  all  political  hosti- 
lity, and  tells  us  that  he  had  not  only  abstained 
from  prinUng,  but  had  burnt  the  very  copies  of 
his  verses  that  alluded  to  the  civil  wars.  **  The 
enmities  of  fellow-citizens,"  he  continues,  *<should 
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be  like  those  of  lovers,  the  redintegration  of  their 
amity.*'  If  Cowley  employed  this  language  to  make 
his  privacy  the  deeper  pretence  for  giving  secret 
intelligence,  his  office  may  be  worthily  named  that 
of  a  spy ;  but  the  manliness  and  placidity  of  his 
character  render  it  much  more  probable  that  he 
was  sincere  in  those  declarations ;  nor  were  his 
studious  pursuits,  which  were  chiefly  botanical, 
well  calculated  for  political  intrigue.  He  took  a 
doctor*s  degree,  but  never  practised,  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  membersof  the  philosophical  society. 
While  Butler's  satire  was  unworthily  employed  in 
ridiculing  the  infancy  of  that  institution,  Cowley's 
wit  took  a  more  than  ordinary  stretch  of  perversion 
in  the  good  intention  of  commending  it  Speaking 
of  Bacon,  he  calls  him 

the  mighty  man, 
Whom  a  wise  king  and  nature  diose 
To  be  the  chancellor  of  both  their  laws. 

At  his  first  arrival  in  England  he  had  been 
imprisoned,  and  obliged  to  find  baU  to  a  great 
amount.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  con- 
sidered himself  at  liberty,  and  went  to  France, 
where  he  stopt  till  the  Restoration.  At  that 
event,  when  men  who  had  fought  under  Crom- 
well were  rewarded  for  coming  over  to  Charles 
II.,  Cowley  was  denied  the  mastership  of  the 
Savoy  on  pretence  of  his  disloyalty,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  told  him  that  his  pardon  was 
his  reward.  The  sum  of  his  offences  was,  that 
he    had    lived   peaceably  under   the   usurping 


government,  though  without  having  pobUshed 
a  word  even  in  his  amiable  and  pacific  pre&ee, 
that  committed  his  principles.  But  an  absurd 
idea  prevailed  that  his  Cutter  of  Colemaii-iitreet 
'  was  a  satire  on  his  party,  and  be  had  pnbUahed 
an  ode  to  Brutus  !  It  is  impossible  to  oontnuit 
this  injured  honesty  of  Cowley  with  the  8acce»- 
ful  profligacy  of  Waller  and  Diyden,  and  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  all-prevailing  power  of  impu- 
dence. In  such  circumstances  it  Is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Cowley  should  have  sighed  for 
retirement,  and  been  ready  to  ace^t  of  it  even 
in  the  deserts  of  America.  Misanthropy^  aa  fiu*  as 
80  gentle  a  nature  could  cherish  it,  natmally 
strengthened  his  love  of  retirement^  and  in- 
creased that  passion  for  a  country  life  which 
breathes  in  the  fancy  of  his  poetxy,  and  in  the 
eloquence  of  his  prose.  By  the  influence  of 
Buckingham  and  St.  Albans,  he  at  last  obtained 
a  competence  of  about  300^  a  year  from  a  lease 
of  the  queen's  lands,  which  enabled  him  to  zetize, 
first  to  Barnes  Elms,  and  afterwards  to  Chertsey, 
on  the  Thames.  But  his  health  was  now  de- 
clining, and  he  did  not  long  experience  either 
the  sweets  or  inconveniences  of  rostieatton.  He 
died,  according  to  Dr.  Sprat,  in  conseqnenee  of 
exposing  himself  to  cold  one  evening  that  he 
staid  late  among  his  labourers.  Another  account 
ascribes  his  death  to  being  benighted  in  the 
fields,  after  having  spent  too  convivial  an  evening 
with  the  same  Dr.  Sprat 


THE   CHRONICLE,  A   BALLAD*. 


Margarita  first  possess'd, 

If  I  remember  well,  my  breast, 

Margarita  first  of  all ; 

But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 

With  my  restless  heart  had  play'd, 

Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 
To  the  beauteous  Catharine  : 
Beauteous  Catharine  gave  pUce 
(Though  loth  and  angry  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 
To  Eliza's  conquering  face. 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign, 
Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en  : 
Fundamental  kws  she  broke 
And  still  new  favourites  she  chose, 
Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose. 
And  cast  away  her  yoke. 


L*  •  The  Chronicle  *  is  a  composition  unrivuUed  and  | 
alone:  such  gaiety  of  fancy,  such  facility  of  expres&ion, 
such  varied  similitude,  such  a  succession  of  images,  and  I 
such  a  dance  of  words,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  except  from 
Cowley.  To  such  a  performance,  Suckling  could  have  > 
brought  the  gaiety,  but  not  the  knowledge;  Dryden  | 
could  have  supplied  the  knowledge,  but  not  the  gaiety.  : 
— Johnson.]  [ 


Mary  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 

Both  to  reign  at  once  began  ; 

Alternately  they  sway'd. 

And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fikir. 

And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear, 

And  sometimes  both  I'  obey'd. 

Another  Mary  then  arose. 
And  did  rigorous  laws  impose ; 
A  mighty  t^Tant  she  ! 
Long,  alas  !  should  1  have  been 
Under  that  iron-sceptred  queen, 
Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 
'Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me : 
But  soon  those  pleasures  fled  ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  sovereign  power  : 
Wondrous  beautiful  her  face. 
But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit^ 
That  she  to  govern  was  unfit. 
And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 
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Bat  when  IsabelU  came, 
Arm*d  with  a  resistlesB  flame  ; 
And  th'  artillery  of  her  eye, 
Whilst  she  proadly  march'd  about, 
Greater  conquests  to  find  out, 
She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obey'd 
Black-eyed  Bess,  her  viceroy  maid, 
To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 
Thousand  worst  passions  Uien  possessed 
The  interregnum  of  my  breast. 
Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy  ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then, 
And  a  third  Mary,  next  began  : 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria ; 
And  then  a  pretty  Thoroasine, 
And  then  another  Catharine, 
And  then  a  long  et  catera. 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 
The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state. 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins. 
The  ribands,  jewels,  and  the  rings, 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things. 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines  : 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 
To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts. 
The  letters,  embassies  and  spies, 
The  frowns,  the  smiles  and  flatteries. 
The  quarrels,  tears  and  perjuries. 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries ! 

And  all  the  litttle  lime-twigs  laid 
By  Mach'avel  the  waiting-maid  ; 
I  more  voluminous  should  grow 
(Cliicfly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 
AH  change  of  weathers  that  befel) 
Than  Holinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be, 
Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 
An  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 
My  present  Empcrese  does  claim, 
Heleonora  !  first  o'  the  name, 
Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign. 


THE  COMPLAINT*. 

I>  a  deep  vision's  intellectual  scene, 

(kneath  a  bower  for  sorrow  made, 

Th'  uncomfortable  shade 

>f  the  black  yew's  unlucky  green, 

•lix'd  with  the  mourning  willow's  careful  gray, 

'Vhere  rev'^nd  Cam  cuts  out  his  famous  way, 

[*  Written  on  the  rigid  c«nBuro8  patwed  upon  his 
^medy  called  'Cutter of  Colcman-8treet.'  "  He publiithcd 
liA  pretensk)n9  and  his  discontent,"  says  Johnson,  "  in  an 
Hie  called  *  The  Complaint ; '  in  which  ho  styles  him- 
elf  the  mrlancholp  Cowlfjf,  This  met  with  the  usual 
ortane  of  complaints,  and  seems  to  have  excited  more 
notempt  than  pity.**] 


The  melancholy  Cowley  lay; 

And,  lo  !  a  Muse  appear'd  to  his  closed  sight 

(The  Muses  oft  in  lands  of  vision  play,) 

Bodied,  array'd,  and  seen  by  an  internal  light : 

A  golden  harp  with  silver  strings  she  bore, 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore. 

In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were 

That  Nature  or  that  Fancy  can  create, 

That  Art  can  never  imitate. 

And  with  loose  pride  it  wanton*d  in  the  air. 

In  such  a  dress,  in  such  a  well-clothed  dream, 

She  used  of  old  near  fair  Ismenus'  stream 

Pindar,  her  Theban  favourite,  to  meet ;         [feet. 

A  crown  was  on  her  head,  and  wings  were  on  her 

She  touch'd  him  with  her  harp  and  raised  him  from 

the  ground  ; 
The  shaken  strings  melodiously  resound. 
'<  Art  thou  retum'd  at  Ust,"  said  she, 
^  To  this  forsaken  pUce  and  me  ! 
Thou  prodigal !  who  didst  so  loosely  waste 
Of  all  thy  youthful  years  the  good  estate  ; 
Art  thou  retum'd,  here  to  repent  too  Ute ! 
And  gather  husks  of  learning  up  at  last. 
Now  the  rich  harvest-Ume  of  life  is  past. 
And  winter  marches  on  so  fast ! 
But  when  I  meant  t'  adopt  thee  for  my  son, 
And  did  as  learn'd  a  portion  assign 
As  ever  any  of  the  mighty  nine 
Had  to  their  dearest  children  done  ; 
When  I  resolved  t'  exalt  thy  anointed  name 
Among  the  spiritual  lords  of  peaceful  fame ; 
Thou  changeling  I  thou,  bewitch'd  with  noise  and 
Wouldst  into  courts  and  cities  from  me  go ;  [show, 
Wouldst  see  the  world  abroad,  and  have  a  share 
In  all  the  follies  and  the  tumults  there  ; 
Thou  wouldst,  forsooth,  be  something  in  a  state. 
And  business  thou  wouldst  find,and  wouldst  create : 
Business  !  the  frivolous  pretence 
Of  hunoan  lusts,  to  shake  off  innocence  ; 
Business  I  the  grave  impertinence  ; 
Business  !  the  thing  which  I  of  all  things  hate. 
Business  !  the  contradiction  of  thy  fate. 

Gro,  renegade  !  cast  up  thy  account, 

And  see  to  what  amount 

Thy  foolish  gains  by  quitting  me  : 

The  sale  of  knowledge,  fame,  and  liberty. 

The  fruits  of  thy  unleam'd  apostasy. 

Thou  thoughtst,if  once  the  public  storm  were  past, 

All  thy  remaining  life  should  sunshine  be  : 

Behold  the  public  storm  is  spent  at  last. 

The  sovereign  is  toss'd  at  sea  no  more. 

And  thou,  with  all  the  noble  company, 

Art  got  at  last  to  shore : 

But  whilst  thy  fellow-vo^-agers  I  see. 

All  march'd  up  to  possess  the  promised  land. 

Thou  still  alone,  alas  !  dost  gaping  stand. 

Upon  the  naked  beach,  upon  the  barren  sand. 

As  a  fair  morning  of  the  blessed  spring. 

After  a  tedious  stormy  night. 

Such  was  the  glorious  entry  of  our  king  ; 
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Enriching  moisture  dropped  on  every  thing  : 

Plenty  he  Bow'd  below,  and  cast  about  him  light 

But  then,  alas !  to  thee  alone 

One  of  old  Gideon's  miracles  was  shown, 

For  ev'ry  tree,  and  ev'ry  hand  around, 

With  pearly  dew  was  crown'd. 

And  upon  all  the  quicken'd  ground 

The  fruitful  seed  of  heaven  did  brooding  lie, 

And  nothing  but  the  Muse's  fleece  was  dry. 

It  did  all  other  threats  surpass. 

When  God  to  his  own  people  said, 

(The  men  whom  thro'  long  wanderings  he  had  led,) 

That  he  would  give  them  even  a  heaven  of  brass  : 

They  look'd  up  to  that  heaven  in  vain. 

That  bounteous  heaven !  which  God  did  not  restrain 

Upon  the  most  unjust  to  shine  and  rain. 

The  Rachel,  for  which  twice  seven  years  and  more, 

Thou  didst  with  faith  and  Ubour  serve. 

And  didst  (if  faith  and  labour  can)  deserve. 

Though  she  contracted  was  to  thee, 

Given  to  another,  thou  didst  see. 

Given  to  another,  who  had  store 

Of  fau:er  and  of  richer  wives  before. 

And  not  a  Leah  left,  thy  recompense  to  be. 

Go  on,  twice  seven  years  more,  thy  fortune  try. 

Twice  seven  years  more  God  in  his  bounty  may 

Give  thee  to  fling  away 

Into  the  court's  deceitful  lottery  : 

But  think  how  likely  'tis  that  thou, 

With  the  dull  work  of  thy  unwieldy  plough, 

Shouldst  in  a  hard  and  barren  season  thrive, 

Shouldst  even  able  be  to  live  ; 

Thou  !  to  whose  share  so  little  bread  did  fall 

In  the  miraculous  year,  when  maima  rain'd  on  all." 

Thus  spake  the  Muse,  and  spake  it  with  a  smile, 

That  scera'd  at  once  to  pity  and  revile  : 

And  to  her  thus,  raising  his  thoughtful  head. 

The  melancholy  Cowley  said  : 

"  Ah,  wanton  foe  !  dost  thou  upbraid 

The  ills  which  thou  thyself  hast  made  ? 

When  in  the  cradle  innocent  I  lay, 

Thou,  wicked  spirit !  stolest  me  away, 

And  my  abused  soul  didst  bear 

Into  thy  new-found  worlds,  I  know  not  where, 

Thy  golden  Indies  in  the  air  ; 

And  ever  since  I  strive  in  vain 

My  ravish 'd  freedom  to  regain  ; 

Still  I  rebel,  still  thou  dost  reign  ; 

Lo,  still  in  verse,  against  tliec  I  complain. 

There  is  a  sort  of  stubborn  weeds, 

Which,  if  tlie  earth  but  once  it  ever  breeds, 

No  wholesome  herb  can  near  them  thrive, 

No  useful  plant  can  keep  alive  : 

The  foolish  sports  I  did  on  thee  bestow 

Make  all  my  art  and  labour  fruitless  now  ;  [grow. 

Where  once  such  fairies  dance,  no  grass  doth  ever 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known, 
Thou  gavest  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own. 
That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 
To  wash  away  th'  inherent  dye  : 


Long  work,  perhaps,  may  spoil  thy  colouis  quite, 

But  never  will  reduce  the  native  white. 

To  all  the  ports  of  honour  and  of  gain 

I  often  steer  my  course  in  vain  ; 

Thy  gale  comes  cross,  and  drives  me  back  again. 

Thou  shicken'st  all  my  nerves  of  industry. 

By  making  them  so  oft  to  be 

The  tinkling  strings  of  thy  loose  minstrelsy. 

Whoever  this  world's  happiness  would  see 

Must  as  entirely  cast  off  thee. 

As  they  who  only  heaven  desire 

Do  from  the  world  retire. 

This  was  my  error,  this  my  gross  mistake, 

Myself  a  demi- votary  to  make. 

Thus  with  Sapphira  and  her  husband's  £ate, 

(A  fault  which  I,  like  them,  am  taught  too  late,) 

For  all  that  I  gave  up  I  nothing  gain. 

And  perish  for  the  part  which  I  retain. 

Teach  me  not  then,  O  thou  fallacious  Mae  ! 

The  court  and  better  king  t'  accuse  ; 

The  heaven  under  which  I  live  is  fiair. 

The  fertile  soil  will  a  full  harvest  bear  : 

Thine,  thine  is  all  the  barrenness,  if  thou 

Makest  me  sit  still  and  sing  when  I  should  plough. 

When  I  but  think  how  many  a  tedious  year 

Our  patient  sovereign  did  attend 

His  long  misfortune's  fatal  end  ; 

How  cheerfully,  and  how  exempt  from  fear. 

On  the  Great  Sovereign's  will  he  did  depend, 

I  ought  to  be  accursed  if  I  refuse 

To  wait  on  his,  0  thou  fallacious  Muse  ! 

Kings  have  long  hands,  they  say,  and  though  I  be 

So  distant,  they  may  reach  at  length  to  me. 

However,  of  all  princes  thou  [slow ; 

Shouldst  not  reproach  rewards  for  being  small  or 

Thou  !  who  rewardest  but  with  pop'lar  breath, 

And  that,  too,  after  death !  " 


FROM  FRIENDSHIP  IN  ABSENCE. 

A  THOUSAND  pretty  ways  we'll  think  upon 

To  mock  our  separation. 

Alas  !  ten  thousand  will  not  do  ; 

My  heart  will  thus  no  longer  stay. 

No  longer  'twill  be  kept  from  you, 

But  knocks  against  the  breast  to  get  away. 

And  when  no  art  affords  me  help  or  ease, 

I  seek  with  verse  my  griefs  t'  appease  : 

Just  as  a  bird  that  flies  about. 

And  beats  itself  against  the  cage. 

Finding  at  la^st  no  passage  out. 

It  sits  and  sings,  and  so  o'ercomes  its  rage. 


THE  DESPAIR. 

Beneath  this  gloomy  shade. 

By  Nature  only  for  my  sorrows  made, 

I'll  spend  this  voice  in  cries. 

In  tears  I'll  waste  these  eyes. 
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inly  fed ; 

the  deluge  punished. 
I  youth,  said  I  ; 

I  youth  !  twice  did  I  sadly  cry  ; 
i  youth  !  the  fields  and  floods  reply. 

its  of  love  I  entertain, 
rds  but  Never,  and,  In  vain  : 
that  dreadful  name 
the  ii^emal  flame  : 
ime  to  come  must  waste  ; 
nents  the  present  and  the  past : 
lin  !  said  I, 

tin  !  twice  did  I  sadly  cry  ; 
dn  !  the  fields  and  floods  reply. 

1  fields  or  floods  do  so, 

les  more  dark  and  silent  go  : 

I's  noise  appears  to  me 

?d  comedy : 

)  my  wounded  sight, 

busy  and  impert'nent  light. 

laid  my  head, 

1  earth,  and  for  awhile  was  dead, 

1  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere  fled. 

»ul !  said  I, 

1  its  cage  again  I  saw  it  fly : 
imc  her  broken  chain, 
galley  here  again  ! 

body  to  return, 

demn'd  and  destined  is  to  bum! 
)w  can  it  be 

a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to  thee, 
uldst  come  to  live  it  o'er  again  in  me ! 


THE  WAITING -MAID. 


Ah  !  find  some  nobler  theme 
I  thy  doubts  to  place, 
»w  suspect  blaspheme 
ies  of  thy  face. 

makes  thee  shine  so  fair, 
sitely  bright, 
m  lamp  must  disappear 
IV  potent  light. 

-s  each  mom  in  dressing  thee 

sly  are  spent, 

that  beauty  tyranny, 

se  a  civil  government. 

ig  thee  with  so  much  art 
barb'rous  skill  ; 
e  poisoning  of  a  dart, 
>eforo  to  kill. 

'ring  angels  none  can  see  ; 
their  beauty  or  their  face, 
by  men  they  worshipp'd  be, 
•  high  office  and  their  place. 
ly  goddess,  my  saint  she  ; 
her  only  to  pray  to  thee. 


HONOUR. 

She  loves,  and  she  confesses  too  ; 
There's  then,  at  last,  no  more  to  do  : 
The  happy  work  *8  entirely  done  ; 
Enter  the  town  which  thou  hast  won ; 
The  fruits  of  conquest  now  begin ; 
Id,  triumph  ;  enter  in. 

What  is  this,  ye  gods  1  what  can  it  be  t 
Remains  there  still  an  enemy  ? 
Bold  Honour  stands  up  in  the  gate, 
And  would  yet  capitulate  ; 
Have  I  overcome  all  real  foes. 
And  shall  this  phantom  me  oppose  I 

Noisy  nothing  !  stalking  shade  ! 
By  what  witchcraft  wert  thou  made  ! 
Empty  cause  of  solid  harms  ! 
But  I  shall  find  out  counter-charms 
Thy  airy  devilship  to  remove 
From  this  circle  here  of  love. 

Sure  I  shall  rid  myself  of  thee 

By  the  night's  obscurity. 

And  obscurer  secrecy  : 

Unlike  to  ev'ry  other  sprite. 

Thou  attempt'st  not  men  t'  affright. 

Nor  appear'st  but  in  the  light. 


OF  WIT. 


Tell  me,  O  tell  I  what  kind  of  thing  is  Wit, 
Thou  who  master  art  of  it : 
For  the  first  matter  loves  variety  less ; 
Less  women  love  it,  either  in  love  or  dress  : 
A  thousand  different  shapes  it  bears. 
Comely  in  thousand  shapes  appears : 
Yonder  we  saw  it  plain,  and  here  'tis  now. 
Like  spirits,  in  a  place,  we  know  not  how. 

London,  that  vends  of  false  ware  so  much  store. 

In  no  ware  deceives  us  more  : 

For  men,  led  by  the  colour  and  the  shape. 

Like  Zeuxis'  birds,  fly  to  the  painted  grape. 

Some  things  do  through  our  judgment  pass. 

As  through  a  multiplying-ghiss  ; 

And  sometimes,  if  the  object  be  too  far. 

We  take  a  falling  meteor  for  a  star. 

Hence  'tis  a  wit,  that  greatest  word  of  fame. 

Grows  such  a  common  name  ; 

And  wits  by  our  creation  they  become, 

Just  so  as  tit'hir  bishops  made  at  Rome 

'Tis  not  a  tale,  'tis  not  a  jest, 

Admired  with  laughter  at  a  feast. 

Nor  florid  talk,  which  can  that  title  gain  ; 

The  proofs  of  wit  for  ever  must  remain. 
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'Tis  not  to  force  some  lifeless  verses  meet 

With  their  five  gouty  feet : 

All  everywhere,  like  man's,  must  be  the  soul, 

And  reason  the  inferior  powers  control. 

Such  were  the  numbers  which  could  call 

The  stones  into  the  Theban  wall. 

Such  miracles  are  ceased  ;  and  now  we  see 

No  towns  or  houses  raised  by  poetry. 

Yet  'tis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part ; 
That  shows  more  cost  than  art 
Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear  ; 
Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there*. 
Several  lights  will  not  be  seen. 
If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 
Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  th'  sky. 
If  those  be  stars  which  pamt  the  galaxy. 

Tis  not  when  two  like  words  make  up  one  noise, 

Jests  for  Dutch  men  and  English  boys  ; 

In  which  who  finds  out  wit,  the  same  may  see 

In  an'grams  and  acrostics  poetry. 

Much  less  can  that  have  any  place 

At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  face ; 

Such  dross  the  fire  must  purge  away ;  'tis  just 

The  author  blush  there  where  the  reader  must 

'Tis  not  such  lines  as  almost  crack  the  stage. 

When  Bajazet  begins  to  rage : 

Nor  a  tall  met'phor  in  the  bombast  way. 

Nor  the  dry  chips  of  short-lung'd  Seneca : 

Nor  upon  all  things  to  obtrude 

And  force  some  odd  similitude. 

What  is  it  then,  which,  like  the  Power  Divine, 

We  only  can  by  negatives  define  ? 

In  a  true  piece  of  wit  all  things  must  be, 
Yet  all  things  there  agree  : 
I  As  in  the  ark,  join'd  without  force  or  strife, 
All  creatures  dwelt,  all  creatures  that  had  life. 
Or  as  the  primitive  forms  of  all, 
(If  we  compare  great  things  with  small,) 
Which  without  diBCord  or  confusion  lie. 
In  that  strange  mirror  of  the  Deity. 


OF  SOLITUDE. 

Hail,  old  patrician  trees,  so  prcat  and  good  ! 

Hail,  ye  plebeian  underwood  ! 

Where  the  poetic  birds  rejoice, 

And  for  their  quiet  nests  and  plenteous  food 

Pay  with  their  grateful  voice. 


[*  This  is  Cowley's  very  fault :  wit  to  an  excess  :— 
'  lie  more  had  pleased  us  had  he  pleased  us  less.' 
Ho  never  knew  when  he  had  said  enough,  hut  ran  him- 
self and  his  reader  both  out  of  breath.  In  a  better  age 
Cowley  had  been  a  great  poet— he  is  now  sunk  from  his 
first  reputation :  for,  as  Lord  Rochesiter  said,  though  wmie- 
what  profanely,  Not  being  qf  God^  he  could  not  stand.'] 


Hail  the  poor  Muse's  richest  manor-seat ! 

Ye  country  houses  and  retreat, 

Which  all  the  happy  gods  so  love, 

That  for  you  oft  they  quit  theu:  bright  and  gmt 

Metropolis  above. 

Here  Nature  does  a  house  for  me  erect. 
Nature  I  the  fairest  architect, 
Who  those  fond  artists  does  despise 
That  can  the  fair  and  living  trpes  negleet, 
Yet  the  dead  timber  prize. 

Here  let  me,  careless  and  unthoughtftil  lying, 
Hear  the  soft  winds  above  me  fl3ring, 
With  all  their  wanton  boug^  d^ute, 
And  the  more  tuneful  birds  to  both  replying. 
Nor  bo  myself,  too,  mute. 

A  silver  stream  shall  roll  his  waters  near,  i 

Gilt  with  the  sunbeams  here  and  there,  { 

On  whose  enamell'd  bank  I'll  walk,  ' 

And  see  how  prettily  they  smile. 
And  hear  how  prettily  they  talk. 

Ah  !  wretched,  and  too  solitary  he. 
Who  loves  not  his  own  company  I 
He'll  feel  the  weight  of  it  many  a  day. 
Unless  he  calls  in  sin  or  vanity 
To  help  to  bear  it  away. 

Oh,  Solitude  !  first  state  of  humankind ! 
Which  bless*d  remain'd  till  man  did  find 
Even  his  own  helper's  company: 
As  soon  as  two,  alas  !  together  joined. 
The  serpent  made  up  three. 

Though  God  himself,  through  countless  ages,  th«e 

His  sole  companion  chose  to  be. 

Thee,  sacred  Solitude  !  alone. 

Before  the  branchy  head  of  number's  tree 

Sprang  from  the  trunk  of  one  ; 

Thou  (though  men  think  thine  an  unactive  part) 
Dost  break  and  tame  th'  unruly  heart. 
Which  else  would  know  no  settled  pace, 
Making  it  move,  well  managed  by  thy  art. 
With  swiftness  and  with  grace. 

Thou  the  faint  beams  of  reason's  scatter'd  light 

Dost,  like  a  burning  glass,  unite. 

Dost  multiply  the  feeble  heat, 

And  fortify  the  strength,  till  thou  dost  bright 

And  noble  fires  beget. 

Wliilst  this  hard  truth  I  teach,  methinks  I  see 
The  monster  London  Inugh  at  me  ; 
I  should  at  thee,  too,  foolish  city  I  ,' 

If  it  were  fit  to  laugh  at  misery  ;  | 

But  thy  estate  I  pity. 

Let  but  thy  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 
And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so. 
Even  thou,  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 
A  village  less  than  Islington  wilt  grow, 
A  soHtude  almost. 


SIR    RICHARD    FANSHAWE. 


[Born,  1908.    Died,  1«M.] 


CHARD  Fanshawe,  the  SOD  of  Sir  Henry 

,remembrancerof  the  Irish  Exchequer, 

at  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1608. 

plifihed  traveller,  he  gave  our  langiuige 


some  of  its  earliest  and  most  important  transla- 
tions from  modem  literature,  and  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  under  the  Charleses,  in  the  poetical 
and  diplomatic  history  of  England*. 


THE  SPRING,  A  SONNET—FROM    THE  SPANISH. 


ter  Lilies  which  the  early  mom 
>  have  newly  woven  of  sleaved  silk, 
on  banks  of  wealthy  Tagus  bom, 
}  their  cradle,  liquid  pearl  their  milk. 

hing  Roses,  with  whose  virgin  leaves 
ton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes, 
n  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 
Agings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfumes. 


Both  those  and  these  my  Caelia's  pretty  foot 
Trod  up— but  if  she  diould  her  face  display, 

And  fragrant  breast — they'd  dry  again  to  the  root, 
As  with  the  blasting  of  the  mid-day's  ray  ; 

And  this  soft  wind,  which  both  perfumes  and  cools. 

Pass  like  the  unregarded  breadi  of  fools. 

C*  His  life  by  bis  widow  is  one  of  the  mo8t  agreeable 
additions  to  literary  history  made  within  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years.] 


SIR    WILLIAM    DAVENANT. 

[Born.  160A.    Died,  1068.] 


.NT's  pcrsonaK  history  is  sufficiently 
ithout  attaching  importance  to  the  in- 
of  Wood,  so  gravely  taken  up  by  Mr. 
iiat  he  was  the  son  of  Shakspeare.  He 
n  of  a  vintner  at  Oxford,  at  whose  house 
»rtal  poet   is  said   to  have  frequently 

Having  risen  to  notice  by  his  tragedy 
ne,  he  wrote  masques  for  the  court  of 
and  was  made  governor  of  the  king  and 
•mpany  of  actors  in  Dniry-lane.     In  the 

we  find  the  theatric  manager  quickly 
?d  into  a  lieutenant-general  of  Ord- 
lighted  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of 
r,  and  afterwards  negotiating  between 
&nd  his  advisers  at  Paris.     There  he 

poem  of  Gondibert,  which  he  laid  aside 

for  the  scheme  of  carrying  a  colony 
ncc  to  Virginia  ;  but  his  vessel    was 

one  of  the  parliament  ships,  he  was 
to  prison,  and  owed  his  life  to  friendly 
ce,  it  is  said  to  that  of  Milton,  whoso 

he  returned  in  kind.  On  being  liberated, 
t  activity  was  «hown  in  attempting  to 
fatrical  amusements  in  the  very  teeth 

and  puritanism,  and  he  actuiilly  sue- 
far  as  to  open  a  theatre  in  the  Charter- 
is  other  testimony  to  what  Malonetook  up  too 
dea  Wood's  insinuation— there  ij*  the  Better- 
reserved  in  Spcnce  from  Pope's  relation.] 


house  Yard.  At  the  Restoration  he  received  the 
patent  of  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
which  he  held  till  his  death. 

Gondibert  has  divided  the  critics.  It  is  unde- 
niable, on  the  one  hand,  that  he  showed  a  high 
and  independent  conception  of  epic  poetry,  in 
wishing  to  emancipate  it  from  tJie  slavery  of 
ancient  .authority,  and  to  establish  its  interest  in 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  without  incredible 
and  stale  machinery.  His  subject  was  well  chosen 
from  modem  romantic  story,  and  he  strove  to 
give  it  the  close  and  compact  symmetry  of  the 
drama.  Ingenious  and  witty  images,  and 
majestic  sentiments,  are  thickly  scattered  over 
the  poem.  But  Gondibert,  who  is  so  formally 
described,  has  certainly  more  of  the  cold  and 
abstract  air  of  an  historical,  than  of  a  poetical 
portrait,  and,  imfortunately,  the  beauties  of  the 
poem  are  those  of  elegy  and  epigram,  more  than 
of  heroic  fiction.  It  wants  the  charm  of  free  and 
forcible  narration  ;  the  life-pulse  of  interest  is 
incessantly  stopt  by  solemn  pauses  of  reflection, 
and  tlie  story  works  its  way  tlirough  an  intricacy 
of  superfluous  fancies,  some  beautiful  and  others 
conceited,  but  all,  as  they  are  united,  tending  to 
divert  the  interest,  like  a  multitude  of  weeds  upon 
a  stream,  that  entangle  its  course  while  they  seem 
to  adorn  it 
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FROM  « GONDIBERT/'  CANTO   IV. 


The  Father  of  Rhodalind  oflRering  her  to  Duke  Gondibert,  and  the  Duke's  sobaequait  intenrieir  with 

to  whom  he  ia  attached. 


Thr  king  (who  never  time  nor  power  misspent 
In  subject's  bashfulness,  whiling  great  deeds 

Like  coward  councils,  who  too  late  consent) 
Thift  to  his  secret  will  aloud  proceeds  : 

If  to  thy  fame,  bravo  youth,  I  could  add  wings, 
Or  make  her  trumpet  louder  by  my  voice, 

I  would  (as  an  example  drawn  for  kings) 
Proclaim  the  cause,  why  thou  art  now  my  choice. 


For  she  is  yours,  as  your  adoption  free ; 

And  in  diat  gift  my  remnant  life  I  give  ; 
But  'tis  to  you,  brave  youth  !  who  now  are  she ; 

And  she  that  heaven  where  secondly  I  live. 

And  richer  than  that  crown  (which  shall  be  thine 
When  life's  long  progress  I  have  gone  with  fame) 

Take  all  her  love  ;  which  scarce  forbears  to  shine 
And  own  thee,throughhervirgin-curtain,shame. 

Thus  spake  the  king  ;  and  Rhodalind  appear'd 
Through  published  love,with  so  much  bashfulness, 

As  young  kings  show,  when  by  surprise  o'erheard. 
Moaning  to  fav'rite  ears  a  deep  distress. 

For  love  is  a  distress,  and  would  be  hid 
Like  monarch's  griefs,  by  which  they  bashful 

And  in  that  shame  beholders  they  forbid  ;  [grow; 
Since  those  blush  most,  who  most  their  blushes 
show. 

And  Gondibert,  with  dying  eyes,  did  grieve 
At  her  vail'd  love  (a  wound  he  cannot  heal). 

As  great  minds  mourn,  who  cannot  then  relieve 
The  virtuous,  when  through  shame  they  want 
conceal. 

And  now  cold  Birtha's  rosy  looks  decay  ; 

W^ho  in  fear's  frost  had  like  her  beauty  died. 
But  tliat  attendant  hope  persuades  her  stay 

A  while,  to  hear  her  duke  ;  who  thus  replied. 

Victorious  king  !  abroad  your  subjects  are 
Like  legates,  safe  ;  at  home  like  altars  free  ! 

Even  by  your  fame  they  conquer,  as  by  war  ; 
And  by  your  laws  safe  from  each  other  be. 

A  king  you  are  o'er  subjects  so,  as  wise 
And  noble  husbands  seem  o'er  loyal  wives  ; 

Who  claim  not,  yet  confess  their  liberties, 
And  brag  to  strangers  of  their  happy  lives. 

To  foes  a  winter  storm  ;  whilst  your  friends  bow, 
Like  summer  trees,  beneath  your  bounty's  load  ; 

To  me  (next  him  whom  your  great  self,  with  low 
And  cheerful  duty  serves)  a  giving  God, 


Since  this  is  you,  and  Rhodalind  (the  light 
By  which  her  sex  fled  virtue  find)  is  yaan ; 

Your  diamond,  which  testa  of  jealous  flight, 
The  stroke,  and  fire,  and  Oisel's  juice  i 

Since  she  so  precious  is,  I  shall  appear 
All  counterfeit,  of  art's  disguiaes  mad 

And  never  dare  approach  her  lustre  i 
Who  scarce  can  hold  my  value  in  the  ahadeu 


Forgive  me  that  I  am  not  what  1 1 

But  falsely  have  dissembled  an  < 
Of  all  such  virtues  as  you  moat  < 

But  now  grow  good  but  as  I  ills  oonfeea. 

Far  in  ambition's  fever  am  I  gone  ! 

Like  raging  flame  aspiring  ia  my  love  ; 
Like  flame  destructive  too,  and,  like  the  toiiy 

Docs  round  the  world  tow'rds  change  of  objeets 
move. 


Nor  is  this  now  through  virtuous  shame  < 
But  Rhodalind  does  force  my  conjured  fear. 

As  men  whom  evil  spirits  have  poaseas'd. 
Tell  all  when  saintly  votaries  appear.  I 

When  she  will  grace  the  bridal  dignity. 

It  will  be  soon  to  all  young  monarchs  known; 

Who   then   by  posting  through   the    worid  will 
try 
Who  first  can  at  her  feet  present  his  cxoim.      | 

Then  will  Verona  seem  the  inn  of  kings  ;  ! 

And  Rhodalind  shall  at  her  palace  gate 
Smile,    when    great    love    these    royal    suiton 
brings  ; 

Who  for  tliat  smile  would  as  for  empire  wait. 

Amongst  this  ruling  race  she  choice  may  take 
For  warmth  of  valour,  coolness  of  the  mind. 

Eyes  tliat  in  empire's  drowsy  calms  can  wake. 
In  storms  look  out,  in  darkness  dangers  find; 

» 
A  prince  who  more  enlarges  power  than  lands, 

'Wliose  greatness  is  not  what  his  map  contains; 
But  thinks  that  his  where  he  at  full  coi 

Not  where  his  coin  does  pass,  but  power 


Who  knows  that  power  can  never  be  too  h%h 
When  by  the  good  possest,  for  'tis  in  them 

The  swelling  Nile,  from  which  though  people  fly, 
They  prosper  most  by  rising  of  the  stream. 

Thus,  princes,  you  should  choose ;  and  you  will  find, 
Even  he,  since  men  arc  wolves,  must  dvilize 

(As  light  does  tome  some  beasts  of  savage  kind) 
Himself  yet  more,  by  dwelling  in  your  eyes. 
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vas  the  duke's  reply  ;  which  did  produce 
uj^htsofadiverse shape  through  sev'ral  ears : 
ilous  rivals  mourn  at  his  excuse  ; 
Astragon  it  cures  of  all  his  fears. 

his  praise  of  Rhodalind  bewails  ; 

now  her  hope  a  weak  physician  seems ; 
»pe,  the  common  comforter,  prevails 
}  common  medicines,  slowly  in  extremes. 

ng  (secure  in  offer'd  empire)  takes 
I  forced  excuse  as  troubled  bashfulness, 
disguise  which  sudden  passion  makes, 
lide  more  joy  than  prudence  should  express. 

bodalind  (who  never  loved  before, 
could  suspect  his  love  was  giv'n  away) 
ht  not  the  treasure  of  his  breast  so  poor, 
that  it  might  his  debts  of  honour  pay. 

cten  the  rewards  of  his  desert, 
king  does  to  Verona  him  command  ; 
indness  so  imposed,  not  all  his  art 
now  instruct  his  duty  to  withstand. 

lilst  the  king  does  now  his  time  dispose 
seing  wonders,  in  this  palace  shown, 
old  a  parting  kindness  pay  to  those 
>  of  their  wounds  are  yet  not  perfect  grown. 

r  this  fair  pretence,  whilst  on  the  king 
I  Astragon  through  all  the  house  attends, 
Orgo  does  the  duko  to  Birtha  bring, 
» thus  her  sorrows  to  his  bosom  sends  : 

lould  my  storm  your  life's  calm  voyage  vex ! 
roying  wholly  virtue's  race  in  one  ; 
he  first  to  my  unlucky  sex, 
n  a  single  ruin  wore  undone. 

leav'nly  Rhodalind  your  bride  !  whilst  I, 
r  once  loved  maid,  excuse  you,  since  I  know 
irtuous  men  forsake  so  willingly 
;  cherish'd  life,  because  to  heav'n  they  go. 

her  servant  be  :  a  dignity, 
ch  if  your  pity  in  my  fall  procures, 
hall  value  the  advancement  high, 
iB  the  crown  is  hers,  but  she  b  yours. 

s  high  sorrow  up  to  dying  grew, 
duke  the  casket  opcnM,  and  from  thence 
d  like  a  heart)  a  cheerful  em'rald  drew  ; 
rfnl,  as  if  the  lively  stone  had  sense. 

rtieth  carract  it  had  doubled  twice  ; 
a'en  from  the  Attic  silver  mine, 
(m  the  brass,  though  such  (of  nobler  price) 
»n  the  necks  of  Parthian  ladies  shine  : 

:  of  those  which  make  the  Ethiop  proud  ; 
taken  from  those  rocks  where  Bactrians 
n  theScythian,andwithoutacloud ;  [climb: 
lick  at  fire,  nor  languishing  with  time.  j 


Then  thus  he  spake  :  *<  This,  Birtha,  from  my 
Progenitors,  was  to  the  loyal  she  [male 

On  whose  kind  heart  they  did  in  love  prevail, 
The  nuptial  pledge,  and  this  I  give  to  thee  : 

Seven  centuries  have  pass'd,  since  it  from  bride 
To  bride  did  first  succeed ;  and  though  'tis  known 

From  ancient  lore,  that  gems  much  virtue  hide. 
And  that  the  em'rald  is  the  bridal  stone  : 

Though  much  renown'd  because  it  chastens  loves, 
And  will,  when  worn  by  the  neglected  wife. 

Show  when  her  absent  lord  disloyal  proves, 
By  faintness,  and  a  pale  decay  of  life. 

Though  em'ralds  serve  as  spies  to  jealous  brides, 
Yet  each  compared  to  this  does  counsel  keep  ; 

Like  a  false  stone,  the  husband's  falsehood  hides. 
Or  seems  bom  blind,  or  feigns  a  dying  sleep. 

With  this  take  Orgo,  as  a  better  spy. 

Who  may  in  all  your  kinder  fears  be  sent 
To  watch  at  court,  if  I  deserve  to  die 
^  By  making  this  to  fade,  and  you  lament." 

Had  now  an  artful  pencil  Birtha  drawn, 
(With  grief  all  dark,  then  straight  with  joy  all 

He  must  have  fancied  first,  in  early  dawn,  [light) 
A  sudden  break  of  beauty  out  of  night 

Or  first  he  must  have  mark'd  what  paleness  fear. 
Like  nipping  frost,  did  to  her  visage  bring ; 

Then  think  he  sees,  in  a  cold  backward  year, 
A  rosy  mom  begin  a  sudden  spring. 

Her  joys  (too  vast  to  be  contain'd  in  speech) 
Thus  she  a  little  spake  :  **  Why  stoop  you  down, 

My  plighted  lord,  to  lowly  Birtha's  reach. 
Since  Rhodalind  would  lift  you  to  a  crown ! 

Or  why  do  I,  when  I  this  plight  embrace, 
Boldly  aspire  to  take  what  you  have  given ! 

But  that  your  virtue  has  with  angels  pUce, 
And  'tis  a  virtue  to  aspire  to  heav'n. 

And  as  tow'rds  heav'n  all  travel  on  their  knees. 
So  I  tow'rds  you,  though  love  aspire,  will  move  ; 

And  were  you  crown'd,  what  could  you  better 
Than  awed  obedience  led  by  bolder  love !  [please 

If  I  forget  the  depth  from  whence  I  rise, 
Far  from  your  bosom  banish'd  be  my  heart ; 

Or  claim  a  right  by  beauty  to  your  eyes  ; 
Or  proudly  think  my  chastity  desert. 

But  thus  ascending  from  your  humble  maid 
To  be  your  ph'ghted  bride,  and  then  your  wife. 

Will  be  a  debt  that  shall  be  hourly  paid. 
Till  time  my  duty  cancel  with  my  life. 

And  fruitfully  if  heav'n  e'er  make  me  bring. 
Your  image  to  the  world,  you  then  my  pride 

No  more  shaU  blame,  than  you  can  tax  the  spring 
For  boasting  of  those  flowers  she  cannot  hide. 
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Orgo  I  80  receive  as  I  am  taught 

By  duty  to  esteem  whate*er  you  love  ; 

Aud  hope  the  joy  be  m  this  jewel  brought 
Will  luckier  than  his  foi*mcr  triumphs  prove. 

For  though  but  twice  he  has  approach'd  my  sight, 
He  twice  made  haste  to  drown  me  in  my  tears  : 

But  now  I  am  above  his  planet's  spite, 
And  as  for  sin  beg  pardon  for  my  fears.*' 

Thus  spake  she  :  and  with  fix'd  continued  sight, 
The  duke  did  all  her  bashful  beauties  view  ; 

Then  they  with  kisses  sealed  their  sacred  plight, 
Like  flowers,  still  sweeter  as  they  thicker  grew. 

Yet  most  these  pleasures  feel,  though  innocent, 
The  sickness  of  extremes,  and  cannot  last ; 

For  pow'r  (love*s  shunn'd  impediment)  has  sent 
To  tell  the  duke,  his  monarch  is  in  haste  : 


And  calls  him  to  that  triumph  which  he  fears 
So  as  a  saint  forgiven  (whose  breast  does  aU 

Heaven's  joys  contain)  wisely  loved  pomp  forbeare^ 
Lest  tempted  nature  should  from  bleoaiDgii  ialL 

He  often  takes  his  leave,  with  love's  delay. 
And  bids  her  hope  he  with  the  king  shall  find, 

By  now  appearing  for^'ard  to  obey, 
A  means  to  serve  him  less  in  ^odalind. 

She  weeping  to  her  closet  window  hieSy 
Where  she  with  tears  doth  Rhodalind  mtrrtj ; 

As  dying  men,  who  grieve  that  they  have  eyes, 
When  they  through  curtains  spj  the  rising  day*. 

[*  Rir  William  Davenant's  Gondibert  is  not  a  giwd 
poem,  if  yuu  take  it  on  the  whnle;  but  there  are  a  giMU 
many  good  things  in  it— Pops  to  Spemce^l 


SIR   JOHN    DENHAM. 

[Born,  1«15.    Died,  lOW.] 


Sir  John  Dekham  was  bom  in  Dublin,  where 
his  father  was  chief-baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer. 
On  his  father's  accession  to  the  same  office  in  the 
English  Exchequer,  our  poet  was  brought  to 
London,  and  there  received  the  elements  of  his 
learning.  At  Oxford  he  was  accoimted  a  slow, 
dreaming  young  man,  and  chiefly  noted  for  his 
attachment  to  cards  and  dice.  The  same  propen- 
sity followed  him  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  his  father  threatened  to  disinherit 
him.  To  avert  this,  he  wrote  a  penitentiary  Essay 
on  Gaming  ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  father  ho 
returned  to  the  vice  that  most  easily  beset  him, 
and  irrt^coverably  injuriMl  his  patrimony.  In 
1641,  when  his  tragedy  of  The  Sophy  appeared,  it 
was  regarde<l  as  a  burst  of  unproniised  giMiius. 
In  the  better  and  bygone  days  of  the  dmni;i,  so 


tame  a  production  would  not  perliAps  have  been 

regarded  as  astonishing,  even  from  a  dmmiqg 

young  man.     He  was  soon  after  i4>poiiited  higli- 

sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  made  governor  of  Famham 

Castle  for  the  king  :  but  being  unskiUed  in  mS^ 

tary  affairs,  he  resigned  his  command,  and  jdned 

his  majesty  at  Oxford,  where  he  published  his 

Cooper's  Hill*.     In  the  civil  x^-ars  h«  served  the 

royal  family,  by  conveying  their  correspondenee  ; 

but  was  at  length  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom, 

and  was  sent  as  ambassador,  by  Charles  II.  in  his 

I  exile,  to  the  kin;;  of  Poland.     At  the  Reetoratixm 

he  was  made  8ur\'eyor  of  the  king's  buildings, 

I  and  knighted,  with  the  order  of  the  Bath  ;  hot 

.  his  latter  daj-s  were  embittered  by  a  second  mar- 

I  riage,  tliat  led  to  a  temporary  derangement  of 

mind. 


COOPER'S   HlLLf. 


Sure  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream  ' 

Upon  Parnassus,  nor  did  taste  the  stream  i 

Of  Helicon  ;  we  therefore  may  suppose 

Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those, 

And  as  courts  make  not  kings,  but  kings  the  court, 

So  where  the  Muses  and  their  train  resort, 

Parnassus  stands  ;  if  I  can  be  to  thee 

A  poet,  thou  Parnassus  art  to  me. 

Nor  wonder  if  (advantaged  in  my  flight, 

By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  lu-ight) 

Through  untraced  ways  and  airy  paths  I  fly, 

More  boundless  in  m^  fancy  than  my  eye  ; 

My  eye,  which  swift  as  thought  contracts  the  space 

That  lies  between,  and  first  salutes  the  place 


Crown'tl  with  that  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high. 
That  whether  'tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky  I 

[  *  The  curlieiit  edition  known  wati  printed  at  London 
in  1042.] 

[t  IK'nhani  has  bo<>n  frequently  imitated  in  this  kind  of 
local  p<ftry  as  Jnhn^m  calli*  it,  and  since  Cooper'i  Hill 
apiioaroii  wo  have  \vm\  Wallor'ii  St.  Jamei's  Park  ;  Pope's 
Windsor  Forest  ,-  it aiWVs  Claremont ,-  Tiekell's  KeHtim^- 
tun  Oitrdcu  :  Dyer's  droiujnr  Hill;  JaRo'a  Edpe-Hill: 
Ni»tt'j*  ,-<«/«•«■//,•  .Michael  Hrucc'ji  Lochleven  ;  and  Kirke 
Wliite's  Clif^cn  (irovf.  There  are  otherm  but  theae  akine 
niurit  notice.  Ikrainnont's  Boswarth  Fields  though  prior 
in  date  to  Coofur's  11  ill,  is  local  more  in  its  title  tlian  Its 
treatment.  Drayton's  panoramic  plan  in  his  Puly-olbkm 
would  have  included  Cooper's  Hill  and  indeed  every  comer 
of  the  ibiand.] 
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leems,  and  may  be  thought  a  prond 
ountain,  or  descending  cloud  ;     [flight 
late  theme  of  such  a  Muse  *,  whose 
Y  reach*d  and  soar'd  above  thy  height ; 
iiou  stand,  though  sword,  or  time,  or 

»re  fierce  than  they,  thy  fall  conspire, 
list  thee  the  best  of  poets  sings, 
Tom  ruin  by  the  best  of  kings, 
proud  survey  the  city  lies, 
mist  beneath  a  hill  doth  rise, 
a  and  wealth,  the  business  and  the  crowd, 
lis  distance  but  a  darker  cloud, 
lim  who  rightly  things  esteems, 
I  effect  than  what  it  seems  ; 
h  like  haste,  though  several  ways  they 
do,  and  some  to  be  undone  ;  [run, 

iry  and  wealth,  like  war  and  peace, 
^e  other's  ruin  and  increase  ; 
ysX  in  seas,  some  secret  vein 
onveys,  there  to  be  lost  again, 
ness  of  sweet  retired  content ! 
ice  secure  and  innocent, 
e  next  (where  Mars  with  Venus  dwells, 
h  strength)  above  the  valley  swells 
e,  and  doth  itself  present 
an  easy  and  unforced  ascent, 
ipendous  precipice  denies 
horror  turns  away  our  eyes  ; 
rise  as  doth  at  once  invite 
and  a  reverence  from  the  sight  : 
f  master's  emblem,  in  whose  face 
»S8,  heigh ten'd  with  majestic  grace ; 
»  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
)a8i8  of  that  pompous  load, 
\i  a  nobler  weight  no  mountain  bears, 
mly,  which  supports  the  spheres, 
ire's  hand  this  ground  did  thus  advance, 
ed  by  a  wiser  power  than  Chance  ; 
l;  for  such  an  use,  as  if  'twere  meant 
le  builder,  and  his  choice  prevent. 
e  call  it  choice,  when  what  we  choose 
Lndnoss  only  could  refuse. 
r  such  majestic  towers  doth  grace 
jreat  mother,  when  her  heav'nly  race 
f  to  her  ;  yet  she  cannot  boast, 
it  num'rous  and  celestial  host, 
PS  than  can  Windsor  ;  nor  doth  Fame's 
book  record  more  noble  names. 
:  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 
irst  glory  of  so  brave  a  pile, 

0  Ccesar,  Albanact,  or  Brute, 

\i  Arthur,  or  the  Danish  C'nute ; 
lis  of  old  no  less  contest  did  move 

1  for  Homer's  birth  seven  cities  strove) 
in  birth,  thou  should'st  be  like  in  fame, 
is  fate,  if  mine  had  been  his  flame) 
e'er  it  was.  Nature  design'd 

ve  place,  and  then  as  bi'ave  a  mind. 
)unt  those  sev'rnl  kings  to  whom 
radle,  or  to  whom  a  tomb  ; 


But  thee,  great  Edward  1  and  thy  greater  son, 
(The  lilies  which  his  &ther  wore  he  won) 
And  thy  Bcllona,  who  the  consort  came 
Not  only  to  thy  bed  but  to  thy  fame. 
She  to  thy  triumph  led  one  captive  king, 
And  brought  that  son  which  did  the  second  bring  ; 
Then  didst  thou  found  that  Order  (whether  love 
Or  victory  thy  royal  thoughts  did  move :) 
Each  waa  a  noble  cause,  and  nothing  less 
Than  the  design  has  been  the  great  success. 
Which  foreign  kings  and  emperors^  esteem 
The  second  honour  to  their  diadem. 
Had  thy  great  destiny  but  given  thee  skill 
To  know,  as  well  as  pow'r  to  act  her  will. 
That  from  those  kings,  who  then  thy  captives  were, 
In  after-times  should  spring  a  royal  pair 
Who  should  possess  all  that  thy  mighty  pow'r. 
Or  thy  desires  more  mighty,  did  devour  ; 
To  whom  their  better  fate  reserves  whate'er 
The  victor  hopes  for  or  the  vanquish'd  fear  : 
That  blood  which  thou  and  thy  great  grandsire 
And  all  that  since  these  sister  nations  bled,  [shed, 
Had  been  unspilt,  and  happy  Edward  known 
That  all  the  blood  he  spilt  had  been  his  own. 
When  he  that  patron  chose  in  whom  are  join'd 
Soldier  and  martyr,  and  his  arms  confined 
Within  the  azure  circle,  he  did  seem 
But  to  foretel  and  prophecy  of  him 
Who  to  his  realms  that  azure  round  hath  join'd. 
Which  nature  for  their  bound  at  first  design'd  ; 
That  bound  which  to  the  world's  extremest  ends. 
Endless  itself,  its  liquid  arms  extends. 
Nor  doth  he  need  those  emblems  which  we  paint, 
But  is  himself  the  soldier  and  the  saint. 
Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my  praise ; 
But  my  fix'd  thoughts  my  wand'ring  eye  betrays. 
Viewing  a  neighboring  hill,  whose  top  of  late 
A  chapel  crown'd,  till  in  the  common  fate 
Th'  adjoining  abbey  fell.     (May  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform  !) 
Tell  me,  my  Muse  !  what  monstrous  dire  offence. 
What  crhne,  could  any  Christian  king  incense 
To  such  a  rage !  Was't  luxury  or  lust ! 
Was  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just  ?     [more ; 
Were  these  their  crimes !  they  were  his  own  much 
But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that's  poor. 
Who  having  spent  the  treasures  of  his  crown. 
Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  own  ; 
And  yet  this  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  devotion's  name. 
No  crime  so  bold  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good. 
Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 
Tfius  he  the  church  at  once  protects  and  spoils  ; 
i  But  princes*  swords  are  sharper  than  their  styles : 
I  And  thus  to  th'  ages  past  he  makes  amends, 
Their  charity  destroys,  their  faith  defends. 
Then  did  Religion  in  a  lazy  cell. 
In  empty  airy  contemplations  dwell, 
And  like  the  block  unmoved  lay  ;  but  ours, 
I  As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours. 

R  1 
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Is  there  no  temperate  region  can  bo  known 
Betwixt  their  firigid  and  our  torrid  zone  t 
Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  t 
And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure 
But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture ! 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance, 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way. 
Than  led  by  a  fiUse  guide  to  err  by  day  I 
Who  sees  these  dismal  heaps  but  would  demand 
What  barbarous  in^-ader  sack'd  the  Uuid  t 
But  when  he  hears  no  Groth,  no  Turk,  did  bring 
This  desolation,  but  a  Christian  king  ; 
When  nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears 
'Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs ; 
What  does  he  think  our  sacrilege  would  spare. 
When  such  th*  effects  of  our  devotions  are ! 
Parting  from  thence  Hwixt  anger,  shame,  and 

fear. 
Those  for  what's  past,  and  this  for  what's  too  near. 
My  eye,  descending  from  the  Hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays. 
Thames  !  the  most  loved  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons. 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs, 
Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea. 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity  ; 
Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance 

hold. 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold  *  : 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore, 
0*cr  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing, 
And  liatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring  ; 
Nor  Uien  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 
Like  mothers  which  their  infants  overlay  ; 
Nor  with  a  Ruddcn  and  impetuous  wave, 
Like  profuse  kings,  resumea  the  wealth  he  gave. 
No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 
The  mower*8  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's 

toil; 
But  godlike  his  unwearied  bount)*  flows  ; 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 
Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confined, 
But  free  and  common  as  the  sea  or  wind ; 
When  he,  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores, 
Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores, 
Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  tow'rs 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  lK)th  Indies  ours  ; 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities,  plants. 
So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place,  is  strange. 
While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  Excliai^. 
O,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 

[*  Originally : 

And  though  his  clearer  sand  no  gohlen  veins 
Like  Tagus  or  Poctolus  stream  contains— 

which  wc  quote  to  make  good  the  couplet  in  Waller : 

Poets  lose  half  the  praiac  they  should  have  got, 
Could  it  bo  known  what  thoy  discreetly  blot.] 


Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  daU ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  foil  *. 
Heav'n  her  Eridanus  no  more  shall  boast. 
Whose  fame  in  thine,  like  lesser  eurraity  '■  kist : 
Thy  nobler  streams  shall  visit  Jove's  abode*. 
To  shine  among  the  stars,  and  bathe  the  gods. 
Here  Nature,  whether  more  intent  to  please 
Us  for  herself  with  strange  vmrietiefl, 
(For  thmgs  of  wonder  give  no  leas  delight 
To  the  wise  Maker's  than  beholder's  aight ; 
Though  these  delights  from  several  canset  move, 
For  so  our  children,  thus  our  friends^  we  love) 
Wisely  she  knew  the  harmony  of  thingBy 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  diaoord  apringk 
Such  was  the  discord  which  did  first  dia|Mne 
Form,  order,  beauty,  throngfa  the 
While  dryness  moisture,  ooldnea  heat 
All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are. 
While  the  steep  horrid  roughneaa  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  calmnf  of  the  flood. 
Such  huge  extremes  when  Natere  doth  muti^ 
Wonder  from  thenoe  rcaoltB,  from  tfaenee  dd^|^ 
The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pnre^  and  cImt, 
That  had  the  self-enamour'd  youth  gued  hm, 
So  fatally  deceived  he  had  not  been. 
While  he  the  bottom,  not  his  face  bad  mol 
But  his  proud  head  the  airy  momitaiii  hidst 
Among  the  clouds  ;  his  shoulders  and  hk  aUes 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  enrlod  farows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  ealmlj  flo«% 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  best ; 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  pbiin  is  pUced, 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraeed. 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  Hill  derives, 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  givei^ 
And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 
This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  n}'mph8  their  dame^ 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  amorous  flames  I 
'Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  aizy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  }K>etic  sight  escape. 
There  Faunus  and  Sylvanus  keep  their  eonrts, 
And  thither  all  the  homed  host  resorts 

I*  Swift  has  ridiculed  the  herd  of  imitoton  of  tkca 

nublc  lines : 

"  If  Anna's  happy  reign  you  prmiie, 

l^y  not  a  word  of  halcyon  d/ky ! 

Nor  let  my  votaries  fchow  their  skill 

In'aping  lines  from  Cooper's  Hill ; 

For,  know  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 

The  mimicry  of  *  deep  yet  ckar.* " — Ap«llo*i  BHUt 

In  this,  one  of  the  earliest  'of  our  descriptive  potna 
Denham  from  time  to  time  made  groat  alteratkna  and 
additiiins.  and  ever>'  insertion  and  erery  changa  waa  madt 
with  admirable  judgment  Pope  collated  his  copy  with 
an  early  edition,  and  marked  the  rariations ;  thtaikiBg  H. 
as  he  said  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume,  *'a  very 
awful  lesson  for  a  poet  to  compare  the  editkma*  and  con- 
sider at  each  alteration  how  and  why  it  waa  altered.'* 

The  four  famous  lines  on  the  Thames  were  an  after 
insertion,  and  in  Mr.  3Ioore's  opinion  one  of  the  happiest 
of  recorded  instances.— Ii/ir  o/Uyrwi.  vol.  iJ.  p.  I93L] 
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■aze  the  ranker  mead  ;  that  Doble  herd 
hoee  sablime  and  shady  fronts  is  rear'd 
re's  great  masterpiece,  to  show  how  soon 
:  things  are  made,  but  sooner  are  undone, 
have  I  seen  the  *  King,  when  great  affairs 
leave  to  shuiken  and  unbend  his  cares, 
ided  to  the  chase  by  all  the  flow'r 
uth,  whose  hopes  a  nobler  prey  devour; 
ore  with  praise  and  danger  they  would  buy, 
wish  a  foe  that  would  not  only  jBy. 
tag  now  conscious  of  his  fatal  growth, 
ce  indulgent  to  his  fear  and  sloth, 
me  dark  covert  his  retreat  had  made, 
re  nor  man's  eye,  nor  heaven*s  should  invade 
oft  repose  ;  when  th'  unexpected  sound 
g8  and  men  his  wakeful  ear  does  wound. 
9d  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believes  his  ear, 
og  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
^ven  this  fiUse  alarm,  but  straight  his  view 
rms  that  more  than  idl  he  fears  is  true, 
.y'd  in  all  his  strengths,  the  wood  beset, 
istmments,  all  arts  of  ruin  met, 
ills  to  mind  his  strength,  and  then  his  speed, 
ringed  heels,  and  then  his  armed  head  ; 
these  t'  avoid,  with  that  his  £ftte  to  meet ; 
ear  prevails,  and  bids  him  trust  his  feet 
St  he  JBies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
o8t  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry  ; 
ang,  till  he  finds  their  nobler  sense 
'  disproportion'd  speed  doth  recompense  ; 
curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
.^-s  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent : 
tries  his  friends  ;  among  the  baser  herd, 
■e  he  so  lately  was  obc/d  and  fear'd, 
ifety  seeks :  the  herd,  unkindly  wise, 
ases  him  from  thence  or  from  him  ^es. 
a  declining  statesman,  left  forlorn 
s  firiends'  pity,  and  pursuers'  scorn, 
shame  remembers,  while  himself  was  one 
e  same  herd,  himself  the  same  had  done, 
ce  to  the  coverts  and  the  conscious  groves, 
eenes  of  his  past  triumphs  and  his  loves, 
surveying  where  he  ranged  alone, 
e  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  herd  his  own, 
ike  a  bold  knight-errant  did  proclaim 
at  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame, 
;aught  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  stream 
readful  challenge,  and  his  clashing  beam ; 
aintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife, 
ich  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  life, 
ev'ry  leaf,  and  ev'ry  moving  breath 
nts  a  foe,  and  ev'ry  foe  a  death, 
ied,  forsaken,  and  pursued,  at  last 
ifety  in  despair  of  safety  placed, 
tge  he  thence  resumes,  resolved  to  bear 
leir  assaults,  since  'tis  in  vain  to  fear. 
30W,  too  late,  he  wishes  for  the  fight 
strength  he  wasted  in  ignoble  flight ; 
rhen  he  sees  the  eager  chase  renew'd, 
plf  bv  do^B,  the  dogs  by  men  pursued, 

[♦  Originally,  our  CharUt.'\ 


He  straight  revokes  his  bold  resolve,  and  more 
Repents  his  courage  than  his  fear  before ; 
Finds  that  uncertain  ways  unsafest  are, 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair. 
Then  to  the  stream,  when  neither  friends,  nor  force. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art,  avail,  he  shapes  his  course ; 
Thinks  not  their  rage  so  desp'rate  to  essay 
An  element  more  merciless  than  they. 
But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst :  alas !  they  thirst  for 

blood. 
So  t'wards  a  ship  the  oar-iinn'd  galleys  ply. 
Which  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly, 
Stands  but  to  fidl  revenged  on  those  that  dare 
Tempt  the  Utft  fury  of  extreme  despair. 
So  fares  the  stag ;  among  th'  enraged  hounds 
Repels  their  force,  and  wounds  returns  for 

wounds: 
And  as  a  hero,  whom  his  baser  foes 
In  troops  surround,  now  these  assails,  now  those, 
Though  prodigal  of  life,  disdains  to  die 
By  conmion  hands ;  but  if  he  can  descry 
Some  nobler  foe  approach,  to  him  he  odls. 
And  begs  his  fate,  and  then  contented  falls. 
So  when  the  king  a  mortal  shaft  lets  fly 
From  his  unerring  hand,  then  glad  to  die, 
Proud  of  the  wound,  to  it  resigns  his  blood. 
And  stams  the  crysUl  with  a  purple  flood. 
This  a  more  innocent  and  happy  chase 
Than  when  of  old,  but  in  the  self-same  place. 
Fair  Liberty  pursued,  and  meant  a  prey 
To  Uwless  power,  here  tum'd,  and  stood  at  bay ; 
When  in  that  remedy  all  hope  was  placed 
Which  was,  or  should  have  been  at  least,  the  last. 
Here  was  that  Charter  seal'd  wherein  the  crown 
All  marks  of  arbitrary  power  Uys  down ; 
T>Tant  and  slave,  those  names  of  hate  and  fear^ 
The  happier  style  of  king  and  subject  bear : 
Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move, 
When  kings  give  liberty  and  subjects  love. 
Therefore  not  long  in  force  this  Charter  stood ; 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  must  be  seal'd  in  blood. 
The  subjects  arm'd,  the  more  their  princes  gave, 
Th'  advantage  only  took  the  more  to  crave ; 
Till  kings,  by  giving,  give  themselves  away, 
And  ev'n  that  power  that  should  deny  betray. 
«  Who  gives  constrain'd,  but  his  own  fear  reviles, 
Not  thank'd,  but  scom'd ;  nor  are  they  gifts,  but 

spoils." 
Thus  kings,  by  grasping  more  than  they  could 

hold. 
First  made  their  subjects  by  oppression  bold ; 
And  popular  sway,  by  forcing  kings  to  give 
More  than  was  fit  for  subjects  to  receive. 
Ran  to  the  same  extremes ;  and  one  excess 
Made  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less. 
When  a  calm  river,  raised  with  sudden  rains. 
Or  snows  dissolved,  o'erflows  th'  adjoining  plains, 
The  husbandmen  with  high-raised  banks  secure 
Their  greedy  hopes,  and  this  he  can  endure ; 
But  if  with  bays  and  dams  they  strive  to  force 
His  channel  to  a  new  or  narrow  course, 
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No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells, 
First  to  a  torrent,  then  a  deluge,  swells; 
Stronger  and  fiercer  by  restraint,  he  roars, 
And  knows  no  bound,  but  makes  his  pow'r  his 
shores*. 


ON  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD'S  TRIAL 
AND  DEATH. 

Great  Strafford !  worthy  of  that  name,  though  all 

Of  thee  could  be  forgotten  but  thy  fall, 

Crush'd  by  imaginary  treason's  weight. 

Which  too  much  merit  did  accmnulate. 

As  chemists  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw, 

Pretexts  are  into  treason  forged  by  law. 

His  wisdom  such,  at  once  it  did  appear 

Three  kingdoms' wonderland  three  kingdoms'  fear, 

I*  This  poem  by  Denliam,  though  it  may  hare  been 
exceeded  by  later  attempts  in  descriptiisi,  yet  deserves 
the  highest  applause,  as  it  far  surpasses  all  that  went 
before  it.  The  concluding  part,  though  a  little  too  much 
crowded,  is  very  masterly.— Goldsmith.] 


Whilst  single  he  stood  forth,  and  seem'd,  alth< 
Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe  ; 
Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 
The  hearers  more  concerned  than  he  that  sps 
Each  seem*d  to  act  that  part  he  came  to  see. 
And  none  was  more  a  looker-on  than  he. 
So  did  he  move  our  passions,  some  were  knoi 
To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own 
Now  private  pity  strove  with  pnblic  hate. 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  £ate. 
Now  they  could  him,  if  he  could  them,  forgivi 
He's  not  too  guilty,  but  too  wise,  to  Uve : 
Less  seem  those  laf  ts  which  treason's  nida 

bore 
Than  such  a  fear'd  ability  for  more. 
They  after  death  their  fears  of  him  expreaa^ 
His  innocence  and  their  own  gnilt  oonfeaa. 
Their  legislative  frenzy  they  repent, 
Enacting  it  should  make  no  precedent. 
This  fate  he  could  have  'scaped,  but  would  not 
Honour  for  life,  but  rather  nobly  chose 
Death  fr^m  their  fears  than  safety  from  his  o 
That  his  last  action  all  the  rest  might  crown. 


JOHN    BULTEEL. 

[Died,  isa».] 


Mr.  Ritson,  in  his  Collection  of  English  Songs, 
supposes  John  Bulteel  to  have  been  secretary  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  to  liave  died  in  1669. 
He  was  the  collector  of  a  small  miscellany,  pub- 
lished about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


Mr.  Park  makes  a  query  whether  he  was  not 
gentleman  mentioned  by  Wood  (Fasti)  as  ha^ 
translated  from  French  into  English  "  A  Gen« 
Chronological  History  of  France,  before  the  re 
of  Pharamond." 


SONG. 


Chloris,  'twill  be  for  cither's  rest 
Truly  to  know  each  other's  breast ; 
I'll  make  th'  obscurest  part  of  mine 
Transparent,  as  I  would  have  thine : 
If  you  will  deal  but  so  with  me. 
We  soon  shall  part,  or  soon  agree. 

Know  then,  though  you  were  twice  as  feir, 
If  it  could  be,  as  now  you  are : 
And  though  the  graces  of  your  mind 
With  a  resembling  lustre  shined ; 
Yet,  if  you  loved  me  not,  you'd  see 
I'd  value  those  as  you  do  me. 

Though  I  a  thousand  times  had  sworn 
My  passion  should  transcend  your  scorn ; 
And  that  your  bright  triumphant  eyes 


Create  a  flame  that  never  dies ; 
Yet,  if  to  me  you  proved  imtrue. 
Those  oaths  should  prove  as  false  to  you. 

If  love  I  vow'd  to  pay  for  hate, 

'Twas,  I  confess,  a  mere  deceit ; 

Or  that  my  flame  should  deathless  prove, 

'Twas  but  to  render  so  your  love : 
I  bragg'd^  as  cowards  use  to  do. 
Of  dangers  they'll  ne'er  run  into. 

And  now  my  tenets  I  have  show'd. 
If  you  think  them  too  great  a  load ; 
T'  attempt  your  change  were  but  in  vain. 
The  conquest  not  being  worth  the  pain : 

With  them  I'll  other  nymphs  subdue; 

'Tis  too  much  to  lose  time  and  you. 


GEORGE    WITHER. 

[Born.  1688.    Di«d,  1667.] 


George  Wither,  the  descendantofa  family  who 
had  for  several  generations  possessed  the  property 
of  Maiiydowne,  in  Hampshire,  was  bom  in  that 
county,  at  Bentworth,  near  Alton.  About  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he 
had  just  begun  to  fall  in  love  with  the  mysteries 
of  logic,  when  he  was  called  home  by  his  father, 
much  to  his  mortification,  to  hold  the  plough.  lie 
was  even  afraid  of  being  put  to  some  mechanical 
trade,  when  he  contrived  to  get  to  London,  and 
with  great  simplicity  had  proposed  to  trj-  his  for- 
tune at  court.  To  his  astonishment,  however,  he 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  flatter  in  order  to 
be  a  courtier.  To  show  his  independence  he 
therefore  wrote  his  '*  Abuses  whipt  and  stript," 
and  instead  of  rising  at  court,  was  committed  fur 
some  months  to  the  Marshalsca*.  But  if  his 
puritanism  excited  enemies,  his  talents  and  frank- 
ness gained  him  friends.  He  appears  to  have 
been  intimate  with  the  poet  Browne,  and  to  have 
been  noticed  by  Selden.  To  the  Utter  he  inscribed 
his  traiislation  of  the  poem  on  the  Nature  of  Man, 
from  the  Greek  of  Bishop  Nemesius,  an  ancient 
lather  of  the  church.  While  in  prison  he  wrote 
his  ^Shepherd's  Hunting/'  which  contains  perhaps 
the  very  finest  touches  that  ever  came  from  his 
hasty  and  irregular  pen,  and  besides  those  prison 
ecloguesycomposed  his  *<  Satire  to  the  King/'a  jus- 
tification of  his  former  satires,  which,  if  it  gained 
him  his  liberation,  certainly  effected  it  without 
retracting  his  principles. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  works  of  Wither 
will  ever  be  published  collectively,  curious  as  they 
are,  and  occasionally  marked  by  originality  of 
thought :  but  a  detailed  list  of  them  is  given  in 
the  **  British  Bibliographer."  From  youth  to  age 
George  continued  to  pour  forth  his  lucubrations,  in 
prophesy,  remonstrance,  complaint  and  triumph, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  through  all  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune:  at  one  time  in  commnnd 
among  the  saints,  and  at  another  .scrawling  his 
thoughts  in  gaol,  when  pen  and  ink  were  denied 


♦  He  wu  imprisoned  for  his  "Abuses  whlpt  and 
ttript :  **  yet  ibis  could  not  bave  been  )iis  first  offence, 
u  an  allusion  is  made  to  a  former  accusation.  [It  was 
for  the  Scourge  (1615)  that  bis  first  known  Imprisonment 
t"ok  place.  He  had  dealt,  as  he  tells  us  in  after  life,  in 
putknilan  not  in  season  to  be  touched  upon,  and  the 
pcatest  fault  of  what  he  said  was  that  it  savoured  more  of 
honesty  than  discretion.  Vice  in  high  places  was  tlicn 
inore  than  ordinarily  sensitive  and  suspicious,  and  satire 
vben  dealing  in  generals,  like  Ilate,  Knvy,  Lust  and 
Avarice,  was  always  individualized  by  the  reader ;  and 
*«n  appropriated,  as  Lamb  says,  the  most  innocent 
^^'^tractions  to  themselves.  Ikn  Juntun  complains  of 
^i»  in  more  than  one  place.] 


him,  with  red  ochre  upon  a  trencher.  It  is  gene- 
rally allowed  that  his  taste  and  genius  for  poetry 
did  not  improve  in  the  poUtical  contest.  Some 
of  his  earliest  pieces  display  the  native  amenity 
of  a  poet's  imagination  ;  but,  as  he  mixed  with 
the  turbulent  times,  his  fancy  grew  muddy  with 
the  stream.  While  Milton  in  the  same  cause 
brought  his  learning  and  zeal  as  a  partisan,  he 
left  tlic  Muse  behind  him,  as  a  mistress  too  sacred 
to  be  introduced  into  party  brawlings  ;  Wither, 
on  the  contrary,  took  his  Muse  along  with  him  to 
the  camp  and  the  congregation,  and  it  is  Uttle  to 
be  wondered  at  that  her  cap  should  have  been 
torn  and  her  voice  made  hoarse  in  the  confusion. 

Soon  after  his  liberation  from  prison  he  pub- 
lished the  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  one 
edition  of  which  is  dedicated  to  King  James,  in 
which  he  declares  that  the  hymns  were  printed 
under  his  majesty's  gracious  protection.  One  of 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  also  sanc- 
tioned his  performance  ;  but  as  it  was  Wither*s 
fate  to  be  for  ever  embroiled,  he  had  soon  after 
occasion  to  complain  that  the  booksellers,  **  those 
cruel  bee-masters,"  as  he  calls  them,  '<who  bum 
the  poor  Athenian  bees  for  their  honey,"  endea- 
voured to  subvert  his  copy-right ;  while  some  of 
the  more  zealous  clergymen  complained  that  he 
had  interfered  with  their  calling,  and  slanderous 
persons  termed  his  hymns  needless  songs  and 
popish  rhymes.  From  any  suspicion  of  popery 
his  future  labours  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
clear  him.  James,  it  appears,  encouraged  him 
to  finish  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  was 
kindly  disposed  towards  him.  Soon  after  the 
decease  of  his  sovereign,  on  remembering  that 
he  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, he  travelled  to  her  court  to  accomplish  his 
vow,  and  presented  her  highness  with  a  copy  of 
his  Psalms. 

In  1639  he  was  a  captam  of  horse  in  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Scots,  and  quarter  master  gene- 
ral of  his  regiment,  under  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
But  as  soon  as  the  civil  wars  broke  out  he  sold 
his  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  parlia- 
ment, and  soon  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major.  In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same 
year,  1642,  he  was  appointed  by  parliament  cap- 
tain and  commander  of  Farnham  Castle,  in  Sur- 
rey ;  but  his  government  was  of  short  duration, 
for  the  castle  was  ceded  on  the  first  of  December 
to  Sir  William  Waller.  Wither  says,  in  his  own 
justification,  that  he  was  advised  by  his  superiors 
to  quit  the  place  ;  while  his  enemies  alleged  that 
he  deserted  it.     The  defence  of  his  conduct  which 
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he  published,  seems  to  have  been  more  resolute 
than  hb  defence  of  the  fortress.  In  the  course 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
royalists,  and  when  some  of  them  were  desirous 
of  making  an  example  of  him,  Denham,  the  poet, 
is  said  to  have  pleaded  with  his  majesty  that  he 
would  not  hang  him,  for  as  long  as  Wither  lived 
he  (Denham)  could  not  be  accounted  the  worst 
poet  in  England.  Wood  informs  us  that  he  was 
afterwards  constituted  by  Cromwell  major- 
general  of  all  the  horse  and  foot  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.  In  his  addresses  to  Cromwell  there  is, 
mixed  with  his  usual  garrulity  of  advice  and 
solemnity  of  warning,  a  considerahle  d^ree  of  adu- 
Ution.  His  admonitions  probably  exposed  him 
to  little  hazard  ;  they  were  the  croakings  of  the 
raven  on  the  right  hand.  It  should  be  mentioned 
however^  to  the  honour  of  his  declared  principles, 
that  in  the  <*  National  Remembrancer "  he 
sketched  the  plan  of  an  annual  and  freely  elected 
parliament,  which  differed  altogether  from  the 
shadow  of  representation  afforded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  usurper.  On  the  demise  of  Crom- 
well he  hailed  the  accession  of  Richard  with 


joyful  gratulation.  He  never  but  oiiee  in  his  life 
foreboded  good,  and  in  that  prophecy  he  was  mis- 
taken. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  estates,  which  be  had 
either  acquired  or  purchased  during  the  inter- 
regnum, were  taken  from  him.  Bat  the  event 
which  crushed  his  fortunes  ooold  not  alenee  hit 
pen,  and  he  was  conmiitted  first  to  Newgate  and 
afterwards  to  The  Tower^  for  remoDStnneeB, 
which  were  deemed  a  libel  on  the  new  govern- 
ment. From  the  multitude  of  hie  wrifiBgi, 
during  a  three  years*  imprinonment,  it  may  be 
clearly  gathered,  that  he  was  treated  not  only 
with  rigour,  but  injustioe  ;  for  the  OGnfisoation  <tf 
his  property  was  made  by  forcible  entzy,  aad 
besides  being  illegal  in  form,  was  direetly  coo- 
traxy  to  the  declaration  that  had  been  ioned  bj 
Charles  the  Second  before  his  ■ceswion.  That 
he  died  in  prison  may  be  inferred  ham  tbe  ac- 
counts, though  not  clear  from  tiie  dates  of  fail 
biographers  ;  but  his  last  days  mat  bwre  bea 
spent  in  wretchedness  and  obscurity*.  He  vat 
buried  between  the  east  door  and  the  i 
of  the  Savoy  church,  in  the  Strand. 


FROM  "THE  SHEPHERD'S  HUNTING." 


Sbe'st  thou  not,  in  clearest  days. 

Oft  thick  fogs  could  heavens  raise  t 

And  the  vapours  that  do  breathe 

From  the  earth*s  gross  womb  beneath, 

Seem  they  not  with  their  black  steams 

To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beams. 

And  yet  vanish  into  air, 

Leaving  it  (unblemished)  fair  ! 

So,  my  Willy,  shall  it  be 

With  Detraction's  breath  and  thee  : 

It  shall  never  rise  so  high 

As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 

As  that  sun  doth  oft  exhale 

Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale  ; 

Poesy  so  sometimes  drains 

Gross  conceits  from  muddy  brains  ; 

Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 

'Twixt  men's  judgments  and  her  light ; 

But  so  much  her  power  may  do 

That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 

If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower. 

As  she  makes  wing,  she  gets  power  ! 

Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar. 

She's  affronted  still  the  more  : 

Till  she  to  the  high'st  hath  past. 

Then  she  rests  with  Fame  at  last. 

Let  nought  therefore  thee  affright, 

But  make  forward  in  thy  flight : 

For  if  I  could  match  thy  rh^ine, 

To  the  very  stars  I'd  climb  ; 

There  begin  again,  and  fly 

Till  I  reach'd  eternity. 

But,  alas  !  my  Muse  is  slow  ; 

For  thy  pace  she  flags  too  low. 


Yes,  the  more's  her  hapless  fiite. 

Her  short  wings  were  dipp'd  of  late  '^ 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  ming^ 

Am  myself  put  up  a  muing. 

But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 

I'll  fly,  where  I  never  did. 

And  though  for  her  sake  I'm  croet. 

Though  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost. 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  troable 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double ; 

I  would  love  and  keep  her  too, 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

For  though  banish'd  from  my  flocks, 

And  confined  within  these  rocks. 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light, 

And  consume  the  sullen  night ; 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay. 

And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

Though  I  miss  the  flowery  fields, 

With  those  sweets  the  spring-tide  yields ; 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groves. 

Where  the  shepherds  chaunt  their  loves. 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet-voiced  Philomel  ; 

Though  of  all  those  pleasures  past. 

Nothing  now  remains  at  kst. 

But  remembrance,  poor  reUef, 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief : 

She's  my  mind^s  companion  still, 

Maugre  Envy's  evil  will : 

[*  He  was  released  from  prison  on  the  27th  July  1663.  on 
his  bond  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for  his  good  beha- 
viour ;  and  died,  thoiigh  not  in  prison,  on  theSndof  1U7 
1GG7.— €eo  n'Ulmotl't  Lives  qf  the  Saeral  Poets,  voL  i.] 
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Whence  she  should  be  drhren  to, 

Were't  in  mortals'  power  to  do. 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow ; 

Makes  the  deeolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace, 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  fairest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss, 

His  <UTine  skill  taught  me  this, 

That  from  every  thing  I  saw, 

I  oonld  some  invention  draw  ; 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 

Through  the  meanest  object's  sight : 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring. 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustling  ; 

By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread. 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed  ; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 

She  oould  more  infuse  in  me, 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can, 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness  : 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made. 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves. 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves. 

This  black  den,  which  rocks  emboss. 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss  ; 

The  rude  portals,  that  give  light 

More  to  terror  than  delight. 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect. 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 

A  fit  object  for  despair. 

She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 

Therefore  then,  best  earthly  bliss, 
I  will  cherish  thee  for  this  ! 
Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 
That  e'er  Heaven  to  mortals  lent ; 
Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee. 
Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  tliec, 
Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn 
That  to  nought  but  earth  are  bom  ; 
Let  my  life  no  longer  be 
Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee  1 
Though  our  wise  ones  call  it  madness, 
Let  me  never  taste  of  ghidness 
If  I  love  not  thy  mad'st  fits 
Above  all  their  greatest  wits  ! 
And  though  some,  too  seeming  holy. 
Do  account  thy  raptures  folly. 
Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 
What  makes  knaves  and  fools  of  them  •  ! 


[*  The  prmiaes  of  poetry  have  been  often  sung  in  ancient 
^  modem  times ;  strange  powers  have  been  ascribed 
to  it  of  Influenoo  over  animate  and  inanimate  auditors ; 
'U  force  over  faocinated  crowds  has  been  acknowledged ; 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  RESOLUTION. 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair  t 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care, 
'Cause  another's  rosy  are! 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day. 
Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  May  ; 
If  she  bo  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  bo  t 

Shall  my  foolish  heart  be  pined, 
'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  t 
Or  a  well-disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  feature  f 
Be  she  meeker,  kinder,  than 
The  turtle-dove  or  pelican  ; 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be  I 

Shall  a  woman's  virtues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love ! 
Or,  her  well-deservings  known. 
Make  me  quite  forget  mine  own  t 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest. 
Which  may  merit  name  of  Best ; 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be  t 

'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high. 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die  1 
Those  that  bear  a  noble  mind. 
Where  they  want  of  riches  find. 
Think  what  with  them  they  would  do. 
That  without  them  dare  to  woo  ; 
And,  unless  that  mind  I  see. 
What  care  I  how  great  she  be  t 

Great  or  good,  or  kind  or  fair, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair : 
If  she  love  me,  this  believe— 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve. 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go  : 
If  she  be  not  fit  for  me. 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be  t 


THE  BTEDFA8T  SHEPHERD. 

Hence  away,  thou  Siren,  leave  me, 

I'ish  !  unchtfp  these  wanton  arms  ; 
Sugar'd  words  can  ne'er  deceive  me, 
(Though  thou  prove  a  thousand  charms). 

Fie,  fie,  forbear  ; 

No  common  snare 
Can  ever  my  affection  chain  : 

Thy  painted  baits, 

And  poor  deceits, 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vain. 

but  before  Wither,  no  one  had  celebrated  its  power  at 
hamte ;  the  wealth  and  the  strength  which  this  divino 
gift  confers  upon  its  possessor — Lamb.] 
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I'm  no  slave  to  such,  as  you  be  ; 

Neither  shall  that  snowy  breast, 
Rolling  eye,  and  lip  of  ruby, 
Ever  rob  me  of  my  rest : 

Gro,  go,  display 

Thy  beauty's  ray, 
To  some  more -soon  enamour'd  swain  : 

Those  conunon  wiles 

Of  sighs  and  smiles 
Are  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  vain. 

I  have  elsewhere  vow'd  a  duty  ; 
Turn  away  thy  tempting  eye  : 
Show  not  me  a  painted  beauty  : 
These  impostures  I  defy  : 

My  spirit  loaths 

Where  gaudy  clothes 
And  feigned  oaths  may  love  obtain  : 

1  love  her  so. 

Whose  look  swears  No, 
That  all  your  labours  will  be  vain. 

Can  he  prize  the  tainted  posies, 

Which  on  every  breast  are  worn. 
That  may  pluck  tJie  virgin  roses 
From  their  never-touched  thorn  ! 

I  can  go  rest 

On  her  sweet  breast, 
That  is  the  pride  of  Cynthia's  train  : 

Then  stay  thy  tongue. 

Thy  mermaid  song 
Is  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  vain. 


He's  a  fool  that  basely  dallies, 

Where  each  peasant  mates  with  him  : 
Shall  I  haunt  the  thronged  valleys, 
Whilst  there's  noble  hills  to  climb  f 

No,  no,  though  clowns 

Are  scared  with  frowns, 
I  know  the  best  can  bat  disdain  ; 

And  those  111  prove  : 

So  will  thy  love 
Be  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  vain. 

I  do  scorn  to  vow  a  duty 

Where  each  lustful  lad  may  woo  ; 
Give  me  her  whose  sun-like  beauty 
Buzzards  dare  not  soar  unto : 

She,  she  it  is 

Affords  that  bliss 
For  which  I  would  refuse  no  pain  : 

But  such  as  you, 

Fond  fools,  adieu  I 
You  seek  to  captive  me  in  Tain« 

Leave  me  then,  you  Siren,  leave  me  : 
Seek  no  more  to  work  my  harms  : 
Crafty  wiles  cannot  deceive  me, 

Who  am  proof  against  your  charms  : 

You  labour  may 

To  lead  astray 
The  heart,  tliat  constant  shall  remain  ; 

And  I  the  while 

Will  sit  and  smile 
To  see 'you  spend  your  time  in  vain. 


DR.    HENRY    KING. 

[Born,  1.S92.    Died.  )66».] 

Dr.  Henry  Kino  was  chaplain  to  James  the  First,  and  Bishop  of  Chichester  < 


SONG. 

Dry  those  fair,  those  crystal  eyes, 

Which  like  growng  fountains  rise 

To  drown  their  banks  !  Griefs  sullen  brooks 

Would  better  flow  in  furrowM  looks : 

Thy  lovely  face  was  never  meant 

To  be  the  shore  of  discontent. 

Then  clear  those  waterish  stars  again, 
Wliich  else  portend  a  lasting  rain  ; 
Lest  the  clouds  which  settle  there 
Prolong  my  winter  all  the  year, 
And  thy  example  others  make 
In  love  with  sorrow,  for  thy  sake. 

I*  nis  "  PocniB,  Elegies,  Paradoxes  and  Sonnets  "  (.'{vo. 
J  057)  have  a  ncatneatt,  cleffancc  and  even  a  tendcnietis. 
which  entitle  them  to  more  attention  than  they  now 
obtain.] 


SIC   VITA. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star. 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are  ; 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Ov  silver  drops  of  morning  dew  ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood  : 
Even  such  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 
Is  Hti-aight  call'd  in,  and  paid  to-night 

The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies  ; 
The  spring  entomb'd  in  autumn  lit»s  ; 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot : 
The  flight  is  past — and  man  forgot. 
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LIFE. 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  life 
But  open  war  or  slumber'd  strife  t 
Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 
The  combat  of  the  elements. 
And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 
Till  death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release. 

It  is  a  storm — where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  in  rage  the  boiling  flood  : 
And  each  loud  passion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind. 
Which  beats  the  bark  with  many  a  wave, 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  graven 

It  is  a  flower — which  buds^  and  grows. 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose  ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  keep, 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep. 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  enroU'd. 


It  is  a  dream — ^whose  seeming  truth 
Is  moralised  in  age  and  youth  ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  share 
As  wand'ring  as  his  iSuicies  are, 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial — which  points  out 
The  sunset  as  it  moves  about ; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  night 
The  subtle  stages  of  Time's  flight, 
Till  all-obscuring  earth  hath  Uud 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude— 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  include  : 
The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears ; 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears  ; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath. 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  Death  ! 


DR.   ROBERT    WILDE 


Was  a  dissenting  clergyman.    The  dates  of  his 
birth   and  death  are  not  given  by  Jacob.     He 


was  author  of  a  poem,  entitled  «  Iter  Boreale,** 
and  **  The  Benefice,"  a  comedy. 


A  COMPLAINT  OF  A  LEARNED  DIVINE  IN  PURITAN  TIMES. 


In  a  melancholy  study. 

None  but  myself, 

Methought  my  Muse  grew  muddy  ; 

After  seven  years'  reading. 

And  costly  breeding, 

I  felt,  but  could  find  no  pelf. 

Into  learned  rags 

I  have  rent  my  plush  and  satin. 

And  now  am  fit  to  beg 

In  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  : 

Instead  of  Aristotle, 

Would  I  had  got  a  patten. 

Alas,  poor  scholar,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ; 

•  •  • 

I  have  bowed,  I  have  bended, 
And  all  in  hope 
One  day  to  be  befriended  ; 
I  have  preach 'd,  I  have  pnnted, 
Whate'er  I  hinted. 
To  please  our  English  Pope  ; 
I  worshiped  towards  the  East 
But  the  sun  doth  now  forsake  me  ; 
I  find  that  I  am  falling, 
The  northern  winds  do  shake  me. 
Would  I  had  been  upright. 
For  bowing  now  will  break  me. 
Alas,  poor,  &c. 


At  great  preferment  I  aim'd. 
Witness  my  silk, 
But  now  my  hopes  are  maim'd. 
I  looked  Utely 
To  live  most  stately, 
And  have  a  dairy  of  bell-rope's  milk  ; 
But  now,  alas! 
Myself  I  must  flatter. 
Bigamy  of  steeples  is  a  laughing  matter  ; 
E^h  man  must  have  but  one. 
And  curates  will  grow  fatter. 
Alas,  poor,  &c. 


Into  some  country  village 
Now  I  must  go, 
Where  neither  tithe  nor  tillage 
The  greedy  patron. 
And  parched  matron, 
Swear  to  the  church  they  owe  : 
Yet  if  I  can  preach 
And  pray  too  on  a  sudden, 
And  confute  the  Pope 
At  adventure  without  studying, 
Then  ten  pounds  a  year. 
Besides  a  Sunday  pudding. 
Alas,  poor,  &c. 
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SIR  JOHN  MENNIS    AND  JAMES  SMITH. 


All  the  arts  I  have  skill  in, 
Divine  and  human, 
Yet  aU*s  not  worth  a  shilling. 
When  the  women  hear  me 
They  do  hut  jeer  me, 
And  say^I  am  profane. 
Once  I  remember 
I  preached  with  a  weaver ; 
I  quoted  Austin, 
He  quoted  Dod  and  Clever : 
I  nothing  got. 
He  got  a  cloak  and  beaver. 
Alas,  poor,  &c 

Ships,  ships,  ships  I  discover. 

Crossing  the  main  ; 

Shall  I  in  and  go  over. 

Turn  Jew  or  Atheist, 

Turk  or  Papist, 

To  Greneva  or  Amsterdam  f 

Bishoprics  are  void 


In  ScotUmd,  ehaU  I  thither  t 
Or  follow  Windebank 
And  Finch,  to  see  if  either 
Do  want  a  priest  to  shrieve  them  f 
0  no,  'tis  blustering  weather. 
Alas,  poor,  &e. 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  I  have  hit  it : 
Peace,  Goodman  fool  I 
Thou  hast  a  trade  will  fit  it ; 
Draw  thy  indenture. 
Be  bound  at  a  venture 
An  apprentice  to  a  free-«dioQl ; 
There  thou  mayst  command. 
By  William  Lilly's  charter ; 
There  thou  mayst  whip,  strip, 
And  hang,  and  draw  and  quarter, 
And  commit  to  the  red  rod 
Both  Will,  and  Tom,  and  Arthur. 
Ay  ay,  'tis  hither,  hither  will  I  go. 


SIR  JOHN   MENNIS  AND  JAMES  SMITH. 

PROM  **  MUaARUJf  DMUaX,  OR  TKB  Ml'SBS*  RBCRBATION." 
TBura,  1506. Born,  lOM.] 


Sir  John  Mennis  was  bom  in  1598.  He  was 
successively  a  military  and  naval  commander  ; 
a  vice-admiral  in  the  latter  service,  governor  of 
Dover  Castle,  and  chief  comptroller  of  the  navy. 


He  composed  the  well-known  baUad  on  Sir 
John  Suckling's  defeat — Smith  was  bom  about 
1604  :  was  a  military  and  naval  chaplain,  canon 
of  Exeter  cathedral,  and  doctor  in  divinity. 


UPON   LUTE-STRINGS  CAT-EATEN. 


Are  these  the  strings  that  poets  feign 

Have  clear'd  the  air  and  ciUm'd  the  main  t 

Charm'd  wolves,  and  from  the  mountain  crests 

Made  forests  dance,  with  all  their  beasts  ! 

Could  these  neglected  shreds  you  see 

Inspire  a  lute  of  ivory. 

And  make  it  speak  t  oh  then  think  what 

Hath  been  committed  by  my  cat ! 

Who,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 

Hath  gnawn  these  cords,  and  marr'd  them  quite, 

Leaving  such  relics  as  may  be 

For  frets,  not  for  my  lute,  but  me. 

Puss,  I  will  curse  thee  !  may'st  thou  dwell 

With  some  dry  hermit  in  a  cell, 

Where  rat  ne'er  peep'd,  where  mouse  ne'er  fed, 

And  flies  go  suppcrless  to  bed  ; 

Or  with  some  close-pared  brother,  where 

Thou'lt  fast  each  sabbath  in  the  year  ; 

Or  else,  profane,  be  hang'd  on  Monday, 

For  butchering  a  mouse  on  Sunday. 

Or  may'st  thou  tumble  from  some  tower, 

And  miss  to  light  upon  all-four. 


Taking  a  fall  that  may  untie 
Eight  of  nine  lives,  and  let  them  fly. 
Or  may  the  midnight  embers  singe 
Thy  dainty  coat,  or  Jane  beswinge 


What,  was  there  ne'er  a  rat  nor  mouse. 
Nor  buttery  ope  ;  nought  in  the  house 
But  harmless  lute-strings,  could  sufiice 
Thy  paunch,  and  draw  thy  glaring  eyes  t 
Did  not  thy  conscious  stomach  And 
Nature  profaned,  that  kind  witli  kind 
Should  stanch  his  hunger  ?  think  on  that. 
Thou  cannibal  and  eyclops  cat ! 
For  know,  thou  wretch,  that  every  string 
j  Is  a  cat's  gut  which  art  doth  bring 
Into  a  thread  ;  and  now  suppose 
Dunstan,  that  snuff 'd  the  devil's  nose, 
Should  bid  these  strings  revive,  as  once 
lie  did  the  calf  from  naked  bones ; 
Or  I,  to  plague  thee  for  thy  sin, 
Should  draw  a  circle,  and  begin 
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To  coiijure,  for  I  am,  look  to't. 
An  Oxford  scholar,  and  can  do't. 
Then  with  three  sets  of  mops  and  mows, 
Seven  of  odd  words,  and  motley  shows, 
A  thousand  tricks  that  may  be  taken 
From  Fanstus,  Lambe,  or  Friar  Bacon  ; 
I  should  begin  to  call  my  strings 
My  catlings,  and  my  minikins  ; 
And  they  re-catted,  straight  should  fall 
To  mew,  to  purr,  to  caterwaul ; 
From  puss's  belly,  sure  as  death. 
Puss  should  be  an  engastrumeth. 
Puss  should  be  sent  for  to  the  king. 
For  a  strange  bird  or  some  rare  thing. 
Puss  should  be  sought  to  &r  and  near. 
As  she  some  cunning  woman  were. 
Puss  should  be  carried  up  and  down. 
From  shire  to  shire,  firom  town  to  town. 
Like  to  the  camel  lean  as  hag. 
The  elephanty  or  apish  nag. 


For  a  strange  sight ;  puss  should  be  sung 

In  lousy  ballads'  midst  the  throng. 

At  markets,  with  as  good  a  grace 

As  Agincourt,  or  Chevy  Chaoe. 

The  Troy-sprung  Briton  would  forego 

His  pedigree,  he  chanteth  so. 

And  sing  that  Merlin  (long  deceased) 

Retum'd  is  in  a  nine-lived  beast. 

Thus,  puss,  thou  see'st  what  might  betide  thee; 

But  I  forbear  to  hurt  or  chide  thee. 

For't  may  be  puss  was  melancholy, 

And  so  to  make  her  blithe  and  jolly. 

Finding  these  strings,  she*d  have  a  fit 

Of  mirth  ;  nay,  puss,  if  that  were  it, 

Thus  I  revenge  me,  that  as  thou 

Hast  pUy'd  on  them,  I  on  thee  now  ; 

And  as  thy  touch  was  nothing  fine. 

So  I've  but  scratch'd  these  notes  of  mine. 


I 


JASPER    MAYNE. 

[Bon,  16D4.    Di«d,107l.] 


This  writer  has  a  cast  of  broad  humour  that 
is  amusing,  though  prone  to  extravagance.  The 
idea  in  The  City  Match  of  Captam  Quartfield  and 
his  boon  companions  exposing  simple  Timothy 
dead  drunk,  and  dressed  up  as  a  sea-monster  for 
a  show,  is  not  indeed  within  the  boundaries  of 
either  taste  or  credibility ;  but  amends  is  made 
for  it  in  t|ie  next  scene,  of  old  Warehouse  and 
Seathrifl  witnessing  in  disguise  the  joy  of  their 
heirs  at  their  supposed  deaths.  Among  the  many 
interviews  of  this  nature  by  which  comedy  has 
sought  to  produce  merriment  and  surprise,  this 
is  not  one  of  the  worst  managed.  Plotwell's 
cool  impudence  is  well  supported,  when  he  gives 
money  to  the  waterman  (who  tells  that  he  had 
escaped  by  swimming  at  the  time  the  old^citizens 
were  drowned,) 


There,  friend,  there  ia 
A  five  for  yon :  I'm  glad  yoo  'tcaped ;  I  had 
Not  known  the  newB  so  soon  else. 

Dr.  Mayne  was  a  clergyman  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  lost  his  livings  at  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and 
became  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who 
made  him  acquainted  with  Hobbes ;  but  the 
philoeopher  and  poet  are  said  to  have  been  on 
no  very  agreeable  terms.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  reinstated  in  his  livings,  made  a  canon  of 
Christ-church,  archdeacon  of  Chichester,  and 
chapbiin  in  ordinary  to  the  kmg.  Besides  the 
comedy  of  the  City  Match,  he  published  a  tragi- 
comedy called  The  Amorous  War  ;  several  ser- 
mons ;  dialogues  from  Ludan  ;  and  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Civil  Wan. 


FROM  «THE  CITY   MATCH,'»   ACT   III.    SCENE   III. 


A  ton  and  nephew  receiving  the  news  of  a  father's  and  an 
uncle's  death. 

Pers<m»—WAMMBOVBn  and  SaATRRirr,  two  wealthy  old 
merchants  in  disguise  t  CvpHaa  the /ormer't /actor,  dit- 
Ttited  at  a  waterman  :  PumvsLL>  nephew  to  Warb- 
Boon;  TiMOTR Y,  son  to  SaATHRirr;  Captain  QuARTriau), 
Baiaar,  and  Nawccrr,  companions  of  Fiotwell. 

Flack—A  Tavern, 
Cyph.  Then  I  must  tell  the  news  to  you  'tis  sad. 
/>^.' Ill  hear't  as  sadly. 
Cfph.  Your  uncle,  sir,  and  Mr.  Seathrifl  are 
^oth  drown'd,  some  eight  miles  below  Greenwich. 
PkL  Drown'd ! 


Cyph.  Theywenti'th'tilt-boat,8ir,andIwasone 
O'  th*  oars  that  row'd  'em ;  a  coal-ship  did  o'er-run 

us, 
I  'scaped  by  swimming  ;  the  two  old  gentlemen 
Took  hold  of  one  another,  and  sunk  together. 
Bright.  How  some  men's  prayers  are  heard ! 
We  did  invoke 
The  sea  this  morning,  and  see  the  Thames  has  took 
'em. 
Plot.  It  cannot  be;  such  good  news,  gentlemen. 
Cannot  be  true. 

Ware.  'Tis  very  certain,  sir; 
*Twas  talk'd  upon  th'  Exchange. 
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Sea.  We  heard  it  too 
In  Paul's  now  as  we  came. 

Plot,  There,  friend,  there  is 
A  (are  for  you  ;  I'm  glad  you  'scaped;  I  had 
Not  known  the  news  so  soon  else.  [.Oive*  him  money. 

Cyph.  Sir,  excuse  me. 

Phi.  Sir,  it  is  conscience;  I  do  believe  you  might 
Sue  me  in  chancery. 

Cyph.  Sir,  you  show  the  virtues  of  an  heir. 

Ware.  Are  you  rich  Warehouse's  heir,  sir ! 

Plot.  Yes,  sir,  his  transitory  pelf, 
And  some  twelve  hundred  pound  a  year  in  earth. 
Is  cast  on  me.     Captain,  the  hour  is  come, 
You  shall  no  more  drink  ale,  of  which  one  draught 
Makes  cowards,  and  spoils  valour ;  nor  take  off 
Your  moderate  quart-gUss.     I  intend  to  have 
A  musket  for  you,  or  glass  cannon,  with 
A  most  capacious  barrel,  which  we'll  charge 
And  discharge  with  the  rich  valiant  grape 
Of  my  uncle's  cellar  ;  every  charge  shall  fire 
The  gUss,  and  bum  itself  i'  th'  filling,  and  look 
Like  a  piece  going  off. 

Quart.  I  shall  be  glad 
To  give  thanks  for  you,  sir,  in  pottle  draughts. 
And  shall  love  Scotch-coal  for  this  wreck  the  better 
As  long  as  I  know  fuel. 

Phi.  Then  my  poet 
No  longer  shall  write  catches,  or  thin  sonnets. 
Nor  preach  in  verse  as  if  he  were  subom'd 
By  him  that  wrote  the  Whip,  to  pen  lean  acts. 
And  so  to  overthrow  the  stage  for  want 
Of  salt  or  wit.     Nor  shall  he  need  torment 
Or  persecute  his  muse  ;  but  I  will  be 
His  god  of  wine  t'inspire  him.     He  shall  no  more 
Converse   with  the  five-yard   butler  ;  who,  like 

thunder. 
Can  turn  beer  with  his  voice,  and  roar  it  sour  : 
But  shall  come  forth  a  Sophocles  and  write 
Things  for  the  buskin.     Instead  of  Pegasus, 
To  strike  a  spring  with's  hoof,  we'll  have  a  stoel 
Which  shall  but  touch  a  butt,  and  straight  shall 
A  purer,  higher,  wealthier  Helicon.  [flow 

Sale.  Frank,  thou  slialt  be  my  Phoebus.  My  next 
Shall  be  thy  uncle's  tragedy,  or  the  Life  [poem 
And  Death  of  two  Rich  Mercliants. 

Pht.  Gentlemen, 
And  now  i'  faith  what  think  you  of  the  fish  ? 

Ware.  Why  as  we  ou^ht,  sir,  strangely. 

Bright.  But  d'you  think  it  is  a  very  fish  ? 

Sea.  Yes. 

New.  'Tis  a  man. 

Pht.  This  valiant  captain  and  this  man  of  wit 
First  fox'd  him,  then  trausform'd  him.     We  will 

wake  him, 
And  tell  him  the  news.     Ho,  Mr.  Timothy  ! 

Tim.  Plague  take  you,  captain. 

Pht.  What  !  deep  your  sack  work  still  1 

rim.  Where  am  I  ? 

Plot.  Come,  y'have  slept  enough. 

Bright.  Mr.  Timothy  I 
How  in  the  name  of  fresh  cod  came  you  changed 
Into  a  sea-calf  thus  ? 


New.  'Slight,  sir,  here  be 
Two  fishmongers  to  buy  yon,  beat  the  priee ; 
Now  y'are  awake  yourself. 

Tim.  How's  this  !  my  hands 
Transmuted  into  cUws  f  my  feet  mftde  flonndcn! 
Array'd  in  fins  and  scales  I  Are  n't  you 
Ashamed  to  make  me  such  a  monater  !  Pny 
Help  to  undress  me. 

Pht.  We  have  rare  news  for  you. 

Tim.  No  letter  from  the  lady,  I  hope! 

Plot.  Your  father, 
And  my  grave  uncle,  sir,  are  cast  awaj. 

Tim.  How  1 

Pht.  They  by  this  have  made  a  meal 
For  jacks  and  salmon  :  they  are  drown'd. 

Bright.  Fall  down. 
And  worship  sea-coals,  for  a  ahip  of  them 
Has  made  you,  sir,  an  heir. 

Pht.  This  fellow  here 
Brings  the  auspicious  news:  and  these  two  frieads 
Of  ours  confirm  it. 

Cyph,  'Tis  too  true,  sir. 

Tim.  WeU, 
We  are  all  mortal ;  but  in  what  wet  eaae 
Had  I  been  now,  if  I  had  gone  with  him  ! 
Within  this  fortnight  I  had  been  eonverted 
Into  some  pike,  you  might  ha'  cheap'ncd  me 
In  Fish-street ;  I  had  made  an  ordinary. 
Perchance,  at  the  Mermaid.    Now  ooold  I  cry 
Like  any  image  in  a  fountain  which 
Runs  lamentations.    0  my  hard  misfortmie ! 

iUt  /fiffnt  to  wtep. 

Sea.  Fie,  sir !  good  truth,  it  is  not  manly  inyoo, 
To  weep  for  such  a  slight  loss  as  a  father. 

Tim.  I  do  not  cry  for  that. 

Sea.  No  ? 

Tim.  No,  but  to  think, 
M^  mother  is  not  drowu'd  too. 

Sea.  I  assure  you. 
And  that  a  shrewd  mischance. 

Tim.  For  then  might  I 
Ha*  gone  to  th'  counting-house,  and  set  at  liberty 
Those  harmless  angels,  which  for  many  years 
Have  been  condemn'd  to  darkness. 

Plot.  YouM  not  do 
Like  your  penurious  father,  who  was  wont 
To  walk  his  dinner  out  in  Paul's,  whilst  you 
Kept  Lent  at  home,  and  had,  like  folk  in  sieges, 
Your  meals  weigh'd  to  you. 

New.  Indeed  they  say  he  was  a  monument  of 
Paula. 

Tim.  Yes,  he  was  there 
As  constant  as  Duke  Humphrey.     I  can  show 
The  prints  where  he  sate,  holes  i'  th'  logs. 

Plot.  He  wore 
More  pavement  out  with  ^^-alking  than  would  make 
A  row  of  new  stone-saints,  and  yet  refused 
To  give  to  th'  reparation. 

Bright.  I've  heard 
He'd  make  his  jack  go  empty,  to  cozen  neighbours. 

Plot .  Yes,  when  there  i*tis  not  fire  enough  to  warm 
A  roastich -patch  t'  apply  to  his  wife's  temples. 
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t  extremity  of  tooth-ache.    This  is 
[r.  Timothy,  is't  not ! 

Ye0 :  then  linen 
as  stranger  than  to  Capuchins. 
1  is  of  an  order,  with  wearing  shirts 
r  the  sacks  that  brought  o'er  cochineal, 
la,  and  indigo.     My  sister  wears 
made  of  currant-bags. 
rU  not  endure  it ; 
ow  ourselves. 
?.  Stay,  hear  all  first. 

Thy  uncle  was  such  another. 
I/.  I  have  heard 

last  left  th'  Exchange;  and  would  commend 
dlesomeness  o'  th'  air  in  Moor-fields,  when 
:k  struck  three  sometimes. 

Surely  myself, 

his  factor,  and  an  ancient  cat, 
p  9^ct  diet,  had  our  Spanish  fare, 
ives  among  three.     My  uncle  would 
t  with  fasting  ;  I  ha'  known  him  surfeit 
bunch  of  raisins  ;  swoon  at  sight 
ole  joint,  and  rise  an  epicure 
alf  an  orange.  IThtp  undUguUe. 

f.  Gentlemen,  'tis  false. 

your  cloud.     D'you  know  me,  sir  ! 

My  uncle  ! 
And  do  you  know  me,  sir  ! 

My  father ! 
r.  Nay, 
>en  all  the  plot,  reveal  yourself. 

Cypher  the  waterman ! 
f.  Salewit,  away ! 

tempest  coming.    lEx.  Quart,  and  Salbwit. 
r.  Are  you  struck 
torpedo,  nephew  I 
Ha'  you  seen  too 

Du's  head,  that  you  stand  speechless  1  or 
1  a  fish  in  earnest ! 
»/.  It  begins  to  thunder. 

We  will  make  bold  to  take  our  leaves. 
'.  What,  is  your  captain  fled  ? 
N'ay,  gentlemen,  forsake  your  company  ! 
)/.  Sir,  we  have  business. 
Troth,  it  is  not  kindly  done. 

lEjccunt  Bright,  New. 
r.  Now,  Mr.  Seathrift, 
!  what  mourners  we  had  had,  had  we 
■eck'd  in  earnest.    My  grieved  nephew  here 
,de  my  cellar  flow  with  tears,  my  wines 
irged  glass-ordnance,  our  funerals  had  been 
1  in  pottle-draughts. 
And  at  our  graves 

^phew  and  ray  son  had  made  a  paneg^Tic, 
m'd  all  our  virtues. 
r.  Ungrateful  monster  ! 
Unnatural  villain  ! 
e.   Thou  enemy  to  my  blood  ! 
Thou  worse  than  parricide  ! 
r.  Next  my  sins,  1  do  repent  I  am  thy  uncle. 
And  I  thy  father.  [father 

'.  Death  o'  my  soul !  Did  I,  when  first  thy 


Broke  in  estate,  and  then  broke  from  the  Counter, 
Where  Mr.  Seathrift  laid  him  in  the  hole 
For  debt,  among  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
And  trades  like  him  blown  up,  take  thee  from  dust, 
Give  thee  free  education,  put  thee  in 
My  own  fair  way  of  trafiic  ;  nay,  decree 
To  leave  thee  jewels,  land,  my  whole  estate, 
Pardon*d  thy  former  wildne8s,and  couldstthou  sort 
Thyself  with  none  but  idle  galUuits,  captains, 
And  poets,  who  must  plot  before  they  eat, 
And  make  each  meal  a  stratagem!  Then  could  none 
But  I  be  subject  of  thy  impious  scoffs  t 
I  swoon  at  sight  of  meat ;  I  rise  a  glutton 
From  half  an  orange :  Wretch,  forgetful  wretch ! 
'Fore  heaven  I  count  it  treason  in  my  blood 
That  gives  thee  a  reUtion.    But  V\\  take 
A  full  revenge.    Make  thee  my  heir  !  I'll  first 
Adopt  a  dave,  brought  from  some  galley  ;  one 
Which  laws  do  put  into  the  inventory. 
And  men  bequeath  in  wills  with  stools,  and  brass- 
pots  ; 
One  who  shall  first  be  household-stuff,  then  my  heir. 
Or  to  defeat  all  thy  large  aims,  I'll  marry. 
Cypher,  go  find  me  Baneswright ;  he  shall  straight 
Provide  me  a  wife.     I  will  not  stay  to  let 
My  resolution  cooL     Be  she  a  wench 
That  every  day  puts  on  her  dowry,  wean 
Her  fortunes,  has  no  portion,  so  die  be 
Young  and  likely  to  be  fruitful,  I'll  have  her  : 
By  all  that's  good,  I  will ;  this  afternoon  I 
I  will  about  it  straight. 

Sea.   I  follow  you.  IEjc.  Ware.  Cypher. 

And  as  for  you,  Tim,  mermaid,  triton,  haddock, 
The  wond'rous  Indian  fish  caught  near  Peru, 
Who  can  be  of  both  elements,  your  sight 
Will  keep  you  well.     Here  I  do  cast  thee  off. 
And  in  thy  room  pronounce  to  make  thy  sister 
My  heir  ;  it  would  be  most  unnatural 
To  leave  a  fish  on  Uuid.    'Las  !  sir,  one  of  your 
Bright  fins  and  gills  must  swim  in  seas  of  sack. 
Spout  rich  canaries  up  like  whales  in  maps ; 
I  know  you'll  not  endure  to  see  my  jack 
Go  empty,  nor  wear  shirts  of  copperas-bags. 
Nor  fast  in  Paul's,  you.     I  do  hate  thee  now, 
Worse  than  a  tempest,  quicksand,  pirate,  rock. 
Or  fatal  lake,  ay,  or  a  privy-seal. 
Go  let  the  captain  make  you  drunk,  and  let 
Your  next  change  be  into  some  ape,  ('tis  stale 
To  be  a  fish  twice)  or  some  active  baboon. 
And  when  you  can  find  money  out,  betray 
What  wench  i*  th'  room  has  lost  her  maidenhead 
Can  mount  to  th'  king,  and  can  do  all  your  feats. 
If  your  fine  chain  and  yellow  coat  come  near 
Th*  Exchange,  I'll  see  you  ;  so  I  leave  you. 

Plot,  Now  [Ax.  8ea. 

Were  there  a  dext'rous  beam  and  two-pence  hemp. 
Never  had  man  such  cause  to  hang  himself. 

Tim,  I  have  brought  myself  to  a  fine  pass  too. 
Now 
Am  I  fit  only  to  be  caught,  and  put 
Into  a  pond  to  leap  carps,  or  beget 
A  goodly  race  of  pickrel. 
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SONG  IN  "  THE  AMOROUS  WAR- 
TIME is  the  feather*!!  thing, 
And  whilst  I  praise 

The  sparklings  of  thy  locks,  and  call  them  rays, 
Takes  wing — 

Leaving  behind  him,  as  he  flies, 
An  unperceived  dimness  in  thine  eyes : 

His  minutes,  whilst  they're  told. 
Do  make  us  old  ; 


And  every  sand  of  his  fleet  ghMs, 
Increasing  age  as  it  doth  paasy 
Insensibly  sows  wrinkles  there 
Where  flowers  and  roses  do  appear. 

Whilst  we  do  speak,  onr  fire 

Doth  into  ice  expire ; 

Flames  turn  to  frost ;  and  ere  we  can 

Know  how  our  cheek  turns  pale  and  wan. 

Or  how  a  silver  snow 

Springs  there  where  jet  did  grow, 

Our  fiiding  spring  is  in  dull  winter  lost. 


RICHARD    BRATHWAITE. 

[Bon,  IsaB.    nicd,  107S.] 


Richard  B&athwaitb,  mentioned  incidentally 
by  Warton  as  ft  pastoral  poet,  but  more  valuable 
as  a  fluent  though  inelegant  satirist,  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Brathwaite  of  Waroop,  near  Appleby,  in 
WestmorUmd.  When  he  had  finished  his  educa- 
tion at  both  nniversitiee,  his  father  gave  him  the 
estate  of  Bamside^  in  WestmorUmd,  where  he 
held  a  commission  in  the  militia,  and  was  deputy- 


lieutenant  of  the  county.  His  hMer  days  van 
spent  near  Richmond,  in  YofkahirB^  wlien  bt 
<Ued  with  a  highly  rapeetable  chancier.  T» 
the  list  of  his  pieces  enumerated  by  Wood  tws 
have  been  since  added  by  Mr.  ElUs  and  Ifr. 
Malone,  amounting  in  all  to 
which  are  two  tragi-comedies,  M< 
nicus  and  the  Regiddium. 


I 


FROM  A  « STRAPPADO  FOR  THE  DEVIL».'» 


A  MAN  there  was  who  had  lived  a  merry  life 

Till  in  the  end  he  took  to  him  a  wife, 

One  that  no  image  was,  for  she  could  speak, 

And  now  and  then  her  husband's  costrel  break ; 

This  drove  the  poor  man  to  a  discontent. 

And  oft  and  many  times  did  he  repent 

That  e*er  he  changed  his  former  quiet  state  ; 

But  'las  !  repentance  then  did  come  too  late, 

No  cure  he  finds  to  heal  this  malady, 

But  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

The  common  cure  for  care  to  every  man, 

A  pot  of  nappy  ale,  where  he  began 

To  fortify  his  brains  'gainst  all  should  come, 

'Mongst  which  the  clamour  of  hiswife's  loud  tongue. 

This  habit  grafted  in  him  grew  so  strong. 

That  when  he  was  from  ale  an  hour  seemed  long. 

So  well  he  liked  the  potion.     On  a  time, 

Having  staid  long  at  pot — for  rule  or  line 

Limits  no  drunkard— even  from  mom  to  night. 

He  hasted  home  apace  by  the  moonlight, 

Where  as  he  went  what  phantasies  were  bred, 

I  do  not  know,  in  his  distempcr'd  head. 


But  a  strange  ghost  appear'd  and  forced  him  stay, 
With  which  perplext  he  thus  began  to  say : 
"  Good  spirit  if  thou  be,  I  need  no  charm, 
For  well  I  know  thou  wilt  not  do  me  hann  ; 
And  if  the  devil,  sure  thou  shouldst  not  hurt: 
I  wed  thy  sister,  and  am  plagued  for't." 

The  spirit,  well  approving  what  he  said. 
Dissolved  to  air  and  quickly  vanished. 

[*  There  is,  perhaps,  no  work  in  F.nglMi  wbiek  Ov* 
tratcs  more  fully  and  amiuingly  the  maimen.  cceafar 
tions,  and  opinions  of  the  time  when  it  was  writtca  thaa 
Brathwaite's  Strappado  i  hut  it  is  a  str«nge,npdlgeitei  «< 
ill-arranged  collection  of  poems,  of  yarioiu  Idnda  Aid  «f 
different  degrees  of  merit,  some  ot  them  compeied  ooui- 
derably  before  the  rest,  but  few  without  claims  to  notiea 
The  principal  part  consists  of  satires  and  epifraois*  al» 
though  the  author  purposely  confoands  the  dfaUactlf 
between  the  two : 

I  call't  an  Epigram  which  is  a  Satire* 

He  never  scruples  to  nae  the  plainest  terras,  and  tboa^ 
he  seldom  inserts  names,  ho  spares  neither  ruk  nor  eoa- 
dition.— CoLUKR,  Bridge,  Cat.  p.  32.] 


JOHN    MILTON. 

[Born,  ie08.    Di«d.  1974.] 


3  memory  of  Milton  has  been  outraged 
Fohnson's  hostility,  the  writings  of  Black- 
layley,  and,  above  all,  of  Symmons,  may 
led  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  the  poet's 
shade.  The  apologies  for  Milton  have 
>een  rather  full  to  superfluity  than  defec- 
>r.  Johnson's  triumphant  regret  at  the 
i  whipping  of  our  great  poet  at  the  uni- 
is  not  more  amusing  than  the  alarm  of 
irable  biographers  at  the  idea  of  admitting 
true.  From  all  that  has  been  written  on 
ject,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Milton 
ed  no  offence  at  college  which  could 
an  ignominious  punishment.  Admitting 
s  authority  for  the  anecdote,  and  his 
y  is  not  very  high,  it  points  out  the  punish- 
t  as  a  public  infliction,  but  as  the  personal 
is  tutor,  who  resented  or  imagined  some 


outhful  history  of  Milton,  in  despite  of 
cdote,  presents  him  in  an  exalted  and 
light.  His  father,  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
;nts,  and  «o  accomplished  a  musician*  as 
honourably  among  the  composers  of  his 
inded  him  for  the  ministry  of  the  church, 
nished  him  with  a  private  tutor,  who 
f  seconded  his  views  ;  but  the  piety  that 
ly  instilled  into  the  poet's  mind  grew  up, 
size  of  his  intellect,  into  views  of  religious 
lence  that  would  not  have  suited  any 
ecclesiastical  pale  ;  and  if  Milton  had 
a  preacher,  he  must  have  founded  a 
)f  his  own.  Whilst  a  boy,  the  intensity 
udies  laid  the  seeds  of  his  future  blind- 
d  at  that  period  the  Latin  verses  addressed 
ther  attest  not  only  the  prematurity  of 
nments,  but  the  endearing  strength  of  his 
s. 

;w  years  which  he  spent  at  his  father's 
it  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  after 
iie  university,  and  before  setting  out  on 
^Is,  were  perhaps  the  happiest  in  his  life, 
eautiful  scenery  of  that  spot,  disinclined 
profession  by  his  universal  capacity,  and 
r  literature,  he  devoted  himself  to  study, 
te  the  most  exquisite  of  his  minor  poems, 
nind,  in  the  opening  prime  of  its  genius, 
rural  leisure  and  romantic  walks,  and 
ing  in  the  production  of  Comus  and  the 

n  wa*  early  instructed  in  music.  Ab  a  poet  he 
e  one  habituated  to  inspiration  under  Its  in- 
id  teema  to  have  attached  considerable  import- 
e  science  in  his  system  of  education. 


Arcades,  presents  an  inspiring  idea  of  human 
beatitude. 

When  turned  of  thirty  he  went  to  Italy,  the 
most  accomplished  Englishman  that  ever  visited 
her  classical  shores.  The  attentions  that  were 
there  shown  to  him  are  well  known.  We  find 
him  at  the  same  time,  though  a  stranger  and  a 
heretic,  boldly  expressing  his  opinions  within  the 
verge  of  the  Vatican.  There,  also,  if  poetry  ever 
deigns  to  receive  assistance  from  the  younger 
art,  his  imagination  may  have  derived  at  least 
congenial  impressions  from  the  frescoes  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  pictures  of  Raphael ; 
and  those  impressions  he  may  have  possibly 
recalled  in  the  formation  of  his  great  poem, 
when  his  eyes  were  shut  upon  the  world,  and 
when  he  looked  inwardly  for  <<  godlike  shapes 
and  forms." 

In  the  eventful  year  after  his  return  from  the 
Continent,  the  fate  of  Episcopacy,  which  was  yet 
undecided,  seemed  to  depend  chiefly  on  the 
influence  which  the  respective  parties  could 
exercise  upon  the  public  mind,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  which  was  now  set  at  liberty 
by  the  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Mil- 
ton's strength  led  him  foremost  on  his  own  side 
of  the  controversy ;  he  defended  the  five  ministers, 
whose  book  was  entitled  Smectymnausf,  against 
the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Bishop  Hall  and 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  became,  in  literary  war- 
fare, the  bulwark  of  his  party.  It  is  performing 
this  and  similar  services,  which  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
Milton's  vapouring  away  his  patriotism  in  keeping 
a  private  boarding-house ;  and  such  are  the 
slender  performances  at  which  that  critic  proposes 
that  we  should  indulge  in  some  degree  of  merri- 
ment. Assuredly,  if  Milton  wielded  the  pen 
instead  of  the  sword,  in  public  dispute,  his  enemies 
had  no  reason  to  reguxl  the  former  weapon  as 
either  idle  or  impotent  in  his  hand.  An  invitation 
to  laugh  on  sudi  an  occasion,  may  remind  us  of 
what  Stemhohl  and  Hopkins  denominate  ''awful 
mirth;"  for  of  all  topics  which  an  enemy  to 
Milton's  principles  could  select,  his  impotence 
in  maintaining  them  is  the  most  unpropitious  to 
merriment. 

The  most  difficult  passage  of  his  life  for  his 
biographers  to  comment  upon  with  entire  satis- 
faction, is  his  continued  acceptance  of  Cromwell's 
wages  after  Cromwell  had  become  a  t}Tant  It 
would  be  uncandid  to  deny,  that  his  fear  of  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts,  the  symptoms  of  his  having 
t  From  the  initial  letters  of  their  names. 
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been  seldom  at  the  usurper's  court,  and  tlie  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  given  him  advice  to  spare 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  form  some  apology 
for  this  negative  adherence.  But  if  the  people, 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  were  capable  of  liberty 
after  Cromwell's  death,they  were  equally  so  before 
it ;  and  a  renunciation  of  his  profits  under  the 
despot  would  have  been  a  nobler  and  fuller  sacri- 


fice to  public  principles,  than  any  advice.     From    ' 
ordinary  men  this  was  more  than  oonld  be  ex- 
pected;  but  Milton  prescribed  to  others  such 
austerity  of  duty,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  ahi-   ■■ 
tude  of  his  chantcter,  the  world,  whieh  looked  to 
him  for  example,had  a  right  toexpeet  hia  practical    ; 
virtue  to  be  severe. 


UPON  THE  CTRCUMCISION. 

Ye  jBaming  powers,  and  winged  warriors  bright, 
That  erst  with  music  and  triumphant  song. 
First  heard  by  happy  watchful  shepherd's  ear, 
So  sweetly  sung  your  joy  the  clouds  along. 
Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  list'ning  night ; 
Now  mourn,  and  if  sad  share  with  us  to  he&r 
Your  fiery  essence  can  distil  no  tear. 
Bum  in  your  sighs,  and  borrow 
Seas  wept  from  our  deep  sorrow : 
He  who  with  all  Heaven's  heraldry  whilere 
Enter'd  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease  ; 
Alas,  how  soon  our  sin 
Sore  doth  begin 

His  infancy  to  seize  ! 
O  more  exceeding  love,  or  law  more  just ! 
Just  Uw  indeed,  but  more  exceeding  love  ! 
For  we  by  rightful  doom  remediless 
Were  lost  in  death,  till  he  that  dwelt  above 
High  throned  in  secret  bliss,  for  us  frail  dust 
Emptied  his  glory,  even  to  nakedness  ; 
And  that  great  covenant  which  we  still  transgress 
Entirely  satisfied, 
And  the  full  wrath  beside 
Of  vengeful  justice  bore  for  our  excess. 
And  seals  obedience  first  with  wounding  smart 
This  day,  but,  O !  ere  long 
Huge  pangs  and  strong 

Will  pierce  more  near  his  heart. 


I 


SONG 

ON   MAY  MORNtNO. 

Now  the  bright  morning  Star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flow'ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May  !  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing  ! 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  THE  ADMIRABLE  DRAMAnCK  |> 
POET  WILLIAM  8HAKBPEARB*.  j| 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  honoured  bones 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stonea. 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  relics  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  fiune, 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name! 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 

For  whilst  to  the  shame  of  slow-endemvouring  ait 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  eadi  heart 

Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impreasion  took ; 

Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving. 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  ooneeiviiig ; 

And  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 

That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 


SONNET  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

O  MOiiTiNGALE,  that  ou  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still. 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 

While  the  jolly  Hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day. 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckow's  bill. 
Portend  success  in  love  ;  O  if  Jove's  will 

Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay. 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  ni^ ; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 

For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reajson  why  : 

Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate, 

Both  them  I  sene,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

[*  We  have  copied  this  title  at  full  length  from  the  poem 
as  it  was  firet  printed  :  "  It  is  true,"  says  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
"  that  Milton  descended  to  upbraid  the  unfortunate  Charles 
I ,  that  the  chosen  companion  of  his  private  hoora  was  «nt 
William  Shak*p<are,  a  player."  {Li/e  cf  Drfdem^  p.  9iJ 
Nothing  is  more  untrue,  and  wo  quote  the  pa  sway!! :  "^  The 
poets,  and  some  English,  have  been  so  mindful  of  deco- 
rum, as  to  put  never  more  pious  words  in  the  month  of 
any  person  than  of  a  tyrant  I  shall  not  instance  an 
abcitruse  author,  wherein  the  king  [Charles  L]  might  be 

!  less  conversant,  hut  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the 
closet  companion  of  these,  his  solitude*.  William  Shak- 

;   spearn,  who  introduces  the  person  of  Richard  IIL"  Jcc 

I  speaking  such  ilttff,  he  goes  on  to  say,  as  the  king  has 
written,  and  deep  dissemblers  indulge  in.    What  is  there 

I  in  this  disrespectful  to  the  "  sweetest  Shakapeara*  Fuiey's 

j   child,''  of  his  juvenile  verses?] 
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SONNET  ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

Whbn  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide  ; 
'  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied,' 

I  fondly  ask  f  but  Patience  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  'God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 
Bear  Hia  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best :  His 
Is  kingly;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed,  [state, 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.' 


SONNET  ON  mS  DECEASED  WIFE. 

Mbthouoht  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave 

Reseoed  firom  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 

Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint. 
Purification  in  the  old  Law  did  save. 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 

Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint. 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind  : 

Her  lace  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But,  O!  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night. 


I 


ATHENS. 
BOOK  rv.  or  paraoisc  meoainbo. 

Look  once  more  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 

Westward^  much  nearer  by  south-west  behold 

Where  on  the  ^Egean  shore  a  city  stands 

Baih  nobly,  pure  the  air  and  light  the  soil, 

AtheoB,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 

Or  ho^itable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades  ; 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

TriUs  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long  ; 

There,  flowery  hill,  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing  ;  there  Iliasus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls  then  view 

The  sehools  of  ancient  sages  ;  his  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Ljoenm  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

Tbete  shalt  thou  hear  and  Icam  the  secret  power 

Of  hannony  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand,  and  various-measured  verse, 


iEolian  charms,  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd. 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own. 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life  ; 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing  ; 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece, 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne. 


SAMSON    BEWAILING  HIS  BLINDNESS  AND 
CAPTIVITY.    . 
{Attendant  leading  him.) 


rnoM  SAJUON  AOomsTU. 


A  LITTLE  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on  ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade  ; 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil. 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  me. 
Where  I  a  prisoner  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison'd  also,  close  and  damp. 
Unwholesome  draught :  but  here  I  feel  amends. 
The  breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing,  pure  and  sweet. 
With  day-spring  bom;  here  leave  me  to  respire. — 
This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
To  Dagon  their  sea-idol,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works  ;  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their  superstition  yields  me  ;  hence  with  leave 
Retiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease. 
Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind, 
From  restless  thoughts,  that  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone, 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now. 
0  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel,  who  at  last  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents  all  in  fiames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar,  where  an  offering  bum'd, 
As  in  a  fiery  column,  charioting 
His  godlike  presence,  and  from  some  great  act 
Or  benefit  reveal'd  to  Abraham's  race  ! 
Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prescribed 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Design'd  for  great  exploits  ;  if  I  must  die 
Betra/d,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out, 
Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze  ; 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 
With  this  heaven-gifted  strength!     0  glorious 
Put  to  the  labour  of  a  beast,  debased       [strength 
Lower  than  bond-slave  !  Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  Philistian  yoke  deliver  ; 
Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
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Eyeless  in  Graza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 
Himself  in  bonds,  under  Philistian  yoke. 

•  •  •  • 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  ! 
Blind  among  enemies,  0  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  ! 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annuird,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased. 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm :  the  vilest  here  excel  me  ; 
They  creep,  yet  see  ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool. 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 
O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 
O  first  created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 
^  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all  ;* 
Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree ! 
The  sun  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent  as  the  moon. 
When  she  deserts  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 
Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life. 
And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  soul. 
She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched  ! 
And  not  as  feeling  through  all  parts  difiuscd, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  f 

!  then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light. 
As  in  the  land  of  darkness  yet  in  light, 
To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 
And  buried  :  but  O  yet  more  miserable  ! 
M^-self  my  sepulchre,  a  moviug  grave, 
Buried,  yet  not  exempt 
By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 
Fi"om  worst  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongs  ; 
But  made  hereby  obnoxious  mure 

i  To  all  the  miseries  of  life. 
Life  in  captivity 
Among  inhuman  foes. 


SPEECHES,  OF  MANOAH  THE  FATHER  OF  SAM- 
SON AND  OF  THE  CHORUS,  ON  HEARlNtJ  OF 
HIS  LAST  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  DEATH. 

Manoah.  Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroically  hath  finish 'd 
A  life  heroic ;  on  his  enemies 
Fully  revenged,  hath  left  them  years  of  mourning, 

I  And  lamentation  to  the  Sons  of  Caphtor 
Through  all  Philistian  bounds,  to  Israel 
Honour  hath  left,  and  freedom,  let  but  them 

I  Find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occasion  ; 

;  To  himself  and  father's  house  eternal  fame. 
And  which  is  best  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 


With  God  not  parted  from  him,  as  wai  iiesT'd, 
But  favouring  and  aasisting  to  the  end. 
Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast ;  no  weaknen,  no  contaspl, 
Dispraise,  or  bbune,  nothing  bat  well  and  &ir. 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 
Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 
Soak'd  in  his  enemies*  blood,  and  from  the  stnui, 
With  Uvers  pure,  and  cleansing  herlwy  wash  off 
The  clotted  gore.     I  with  what  speed  tlie  wiiile 
(Gaza  is  not  in  plight  to  say  us  ni^). 
Will  send  for  all  my  kindred,  all  my  friends, 
To  fetch  him  hence,  and  solemnly  attend 
With  silent  obeequy,  and  funeral  train. 
Home  to  his  father's  house  :  there  willlbaUd  him 
A  monument,  and  pUnt  it  roond  with  shads 
Of  laurel  ever  green,  and  tomching  palm. 
With  all  his  trophies  hung,  and  acts  inroU'd 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 
Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  yoath  resort, 
And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valour,  and  adventures  high : 
The  virgins  also  shall  on  feastfol  days 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choioe. 
From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes. 

Chorus.  All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt 
What  th'  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  Wisdom  brings  about,  | 

And  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 
Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  fitce. 
But  imexpectedly  returns,  |j 

And  to  his  faitliful  champion  hath  in  place 
Bore  witness  gloriously  ;  whence  Gaza  monrsis      j 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontrollable  intent ; 
His  servants  he  with  new  acquist 
Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event. 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismissed. 
And  calm  of  mind  all  passion  spent. 


FROM  COMUS. 
The  first  Scene  discovert  a  wild  Wood. 

The  Attonditnt  Spirit  tietceHds  or  nitrrc 
Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court  || 

My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered  ■ 

In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  ' 

Which  men  call  Earth,  and  with  low-thoughted  care   I 
Confined,  and  peSter*d  in  this  pin-fold  here, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being. 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Virtue  gives, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants, 
Amongst  the  enthroned  gods,  on  sainted 
Yet  some  there  be  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  Uy  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key 
That  opes  the  pahice  of  Eternity  : 
To  such  my  errand  is ;  and  but  for  such. 
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old  not  soil  these  pure  ambroeUl  weeds 
I  the  rank  vi^iirs  of  this  sin-wom  mould. 
it  to  my  task.    Neptone,  besides  the  sway 
'erjr  salt-flood,  and  each  ebbing  stream, 
in  by  lot  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove, 
•rial  role  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles, 
like  to  rich  and  varioas  gems  inlay 
inadomed  bosom  of  the  deep, 
:h  he  to  grace  his  tribatary  gods 
>ur8e  commits  to  several  government, 
^vesthem  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire  crowns, 
wield  their  little  tridents|:  but  this  isle, 
greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main, 
oarters  to  his  blue-haur'd  deities  ; 
ill  this  tract  that  fronts  the  fitUing  sun, 
t>le  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
n  his  charge,  with  tempered  awe  to  guide 
d  and  haughty  nation  proud  in  arms  : 
«  his  fair  offspring,  nursed  in  princely  lore, 
oming  to  attend  their  father's  state, 
lew-entmsted  sceptre  ;  but  their  way 
firough  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  drear  wood, 
odding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
its  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger  ; 
lere  their  tender  age  might  suffer  peril, 
lat  by  quick  command  from  sovereign  Jove 
despatch'd  for  their  defence  and  guard  ; 
isten  why ;  for  I  will  tell  you  now 
never  yet  was  heard  in  talo  or  song, 
old  or  modem  bard,  in  hall  or  bower, 
chus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine, 
the  Tuscan  mariners  transform'd, 
Qg  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  as  the  winds  listed, 
pce*8  island  fell :  (Who  knows  not  Circe, 
lughter  of  the  Sun  ?  whose  charmed  cup 
irer  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
ownward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine) 
yniph,  that  gazed  upon  his  clustering  locks 
ivy  berries  wreath'd,  and  his  blythe  youth, 
y  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  son 
like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more, 
therefore  she  brought  up,  andComus  named, 
ipe,  and  frolic  of  his  full-grown  agey 
;  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields, 
.  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood, 
thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbower*d, 
his  mother  at  her  mighty  art, 
ig  to  every  weary  traveller 
ent  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass,  [taste, 

nch  the  drought  of  Phoobus,  which  as  they 
lost  do  taste,  through  fond  interap'rate  thirst) 
}  the  potion  works,  theirhuman  countenance, 
press  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 
»me  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear,    , 
ice  or  tiger,  hog  or  bearded  goat, 
ter  parts  remaining  as  they  were ; 
ley,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 
ce  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 
ast  themselves  more  comely  than  before, 
1  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 
with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty. 


Therefore,  when  any  fitvour'd  of  high  Jove 

Chances  to  pass  through  this  adventurous  glade, 

Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 

I  shoot  from  heaven  to  give  him  safe  convoy, 

As  now  I  do  :  but  first  I  must  put  off 

These  my  sky-robes,  spun  out  of  Iris*  woof^ 

And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain 

That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs, 

Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song, 

Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar. 

And  hush  the  waving  woods ;  nor  of  less  faith. 

And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch, 

Likeliest,  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid 

Of  this  occasion.    But  I  hear  the  tread 

Of  hateful  steps.     I  must  be  viewless  now. 

C0MU8  enters  with  a  channing-rod  in  one  hand,  his  glaat 
in  the  other ;  with  him  a  rout  of  montterB,  headed  like 
sundry  sorts  of  wild  bessto,  but  otherwise  like  men  and 
women,  their  apparel  glistering ;  they  come  in,  making 
a  riotous  and  unruly  noise,  with  torches  in  their  handa 

ComtM.  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold, 
And  the  gilded  car  of  Day, 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream. 
And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 
Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 
Of  his  chamber  in  the  f^st. 
Meanwhile,  welcome  Joy  and  Feast, 
Midnight  Shout  and  Revelry, 
Tipsy  Dance,  and  Jollity. 
Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 
Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine. 
Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed. 
And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head. 
Strict  Age,  and  sour  Severity, 
With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie. 
We  that  are  of  purer  fire 
Imitate  the  starry  quire. 
Who  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 
Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 
The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove. 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  monioe  move  ; 
And  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 
Trip  the  pert  fairies  and  the  di4>per  elves. 
By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim, 
The  wood-nymphs,  decked  with  daisies  trim. 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep  : 
What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep  ! 
Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove, 
Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  Love. 
Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin, 
'Tis  only  day-light  that  makes  sin, 
Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne'er  report. — 
Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport, 
Dark-veil'd  Cotytto  !  t'  whom  the  secret  flame 
Of  midnight  torches  bums  ;  m}'sterious  dame  ! 
That  ne*er  art  call'd,  but  when  the  dragon  womb 
Of  Stygian  darkness  spots  her  thickest  gloom. 
And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air. 
Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair, 
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Wherein  thou  ridest  with  Hecate,  and  befriend 

Us  thy  Yow'd  priests,  till  utmost  end 

Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out ; 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout, 

The  nice  mom  on  the  Indian  steep 

From  her  cabin*d  loophole  peep. 

And  to  the  tell-tale  sun  descry 

Our  concealed  solemnity. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 

In  a  light  fantastic  round. 

Tht  Measure, 
Break  off,  break  off,  I  feel  the  different  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground. 
Run  to  your  shrouds,  within  these  brakes  and  trees; 
Our  number  may  affright :  some  virgin  sure 
(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  mine  art) 
Benighted  in  these  woods.     Now  to  my  charms, 
And  to  my  wily  trains  :  I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  stock'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  grazed 
About  my  mother  Circe.    Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air. 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 
And  give  it  (alse  presentments,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment, 
And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicious  flight ; 
Which  must  not  be,  for  that's  against  my  coarse  : 
I  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends. 
And  well-placed  words  of  glozing  courtesy. 
Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible, 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man. 
And  hug  him  into  snares.     When  once  her  eye 
Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager. 
Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear. 
But  here  she  comes  ;  1  fairly  step  aKidc, 
And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here. 

The  Lady  enters. 
Lady.  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true. 
My  best  guide  now  ;  mcthought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill -managed  merriment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe. 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds. 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailors  ;  yet  O,  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  { 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolvmg  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines, 
Stept,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side, 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gi-oy-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed. 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wain. 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back. 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts  ;  'tis  likeliest 
They  luid  engaged  their  wand'ring  steps  too  far. 


And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  oould  retnniy 
Had  stole  them  from  me  ;  else,  O  thieridi  N^gfal, 
Why  wouldst  thou,  but  for  some  f^oiiioiiB  flody 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  clofle  up  the  stan 
That  Nature  hung  in  heaven^and  fiU'd  their  haipt 
With  everUsting  oil,  to  give  due  lifjtsi 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveUer! 
This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guoiy 
Whence  even  now  the  tamnlt  of  kmd  mirth 
Was  rife  and  perfect  in  my  list'miig  ear ; 
Yet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  might  this  be  f    A  thousand  fimtaiiif 
Begin  to  throng  into  ray  memory. 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  bcck'ning  shadows  doc. 
And  aury  tongues  that  syUable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  hot  not  aitoand 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended  j 

By  a  strong-siding  champion,  ConscieDcew —  | 

0  welcome  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-hmnded  Hc^e,  ; 
Thou  hovering  Angel,  girt  with  golden  wingi^  I 
And  thou,  unblemish'd  form  of  Chastitj !  | 

1  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  f  whom  all  things  m  j 

Are  but  as  sUvish  officers  of  vengeance, 

Would  send  a  glist'ring  guardian,  if  need  were,       I 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd.  | 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  doud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  I 

I  did  not  err  ;  there  does  a  sable  cload 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove. 

I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 

Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest 

I'll  venture  ;  for  my  new  enliven'd  spirits 

Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  off. 


Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  n^mph,  that  livest  unseen 
Within  thy  airy  shell. 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green. 
And  in  the  violet-embn)ider'd  vale,  i 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are ! 

O  if  thou  have  ' 

Hid  them  in  some  flow'ry  cave. 
Tell  mo  but  where. 
Sweet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  Sphere ; 
So  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heaven*s  bar-  j 
monies.  i 

I  Enter  Cosira.  j 

I      Comus.  Cananymortal,mixtureofearth'snioold,  . 
.  Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  t 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast,  I 

And  with  th<.>se  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
I  To  testify  his  hidden  residence  : 
I  How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
;  Of  silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  night, 
I  At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
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Of  darkness  till  it  smiled  !     I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Sirens  three. 
Amidst  the  flow'ry-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herhs  and  balefhl  drugs, 
Who  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul, 
And  kp  it  in  Elysium  ;  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause  : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  luIPd  the  sense. 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb*d  it  of  itself, 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now.     I'll  speak  to  her. 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen.     Hail,  foreign  wonder! 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
I>weir8t  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  by  blest  song 
Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 
Lady,  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  addrcss*d  to  unattending  ears ; 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  sever' d  company, 
Compeird  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 

ComuM,  What  clumce,  good  lady,  hath  bereft 

you  thus ! 
JMdy.  Dim  darkness  and  this  leafy  Ubyrinth. 
Comut.  Could  that  divide  you  from  near-usher- 
ing guides! 
Lady.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf. 
ComfM.  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why  ? 
Aoi/y.  To  seek  i'  th'  valley  some  cool  friendly 

spring. 
Comus.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded, 

lady  ? 
Lady,  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quick 

return. 
Comus.  Perhaps  forestalling  Night  prevented 

them. 
Lady.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit ! 
Comus.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present 

need ! 
Lady.  No  less  than  if   I  should  my  brothers 
\  lose. 

I       Comus.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful 
I  bloom  1 

Lady.  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazor'd  lips. 
Comus.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  laboured 
;  In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came,         [ox 
I  And  the  swinkt  hedger  at  his  supper  sat ; 
I  I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine 
•  That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots. 
Their  port  was  more  than  human  as  they  stood  ; 
,   I  took  it  for  a  faSry  %4sion 
;  Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds.     I  was  awe-struck, 
i  And  as  I  pass'd,  I  worshipped  ;  if  those  you  seek, 
1  It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven, 
j  To  help  yon  find  them.  i 


Lady.  Gentle  villager. 
What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  pUce  f 

COmus.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point. 

Lady.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,!  suppose, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light. 
Would  over-task  the  best  land-pilot's  art. 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  feet. 

Comus.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side. 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood  ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged. 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low*roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch'd  pallet  rouse  ;  if  otherwise, 
I  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 
Till  further  quest. 

Lady.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word. 
And  trust  thy  honest  offered  courtesy. 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls. 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named. 
And  yet  is  most  pretended  :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. 
Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportion'd  strength.    Shepherd,  lead  on. 


CHASTITY. 

PKOM  THK  SAMC. 

My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 

As  you  imagine  ;  she  has  a  hidden  strength 

Which  you  remember  not. 

*  •  *  « 

'Tis  Chastity,  my  brother,  Chastity  : 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  cdmplete  steel. 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  with  arrows  keen. 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour^d  heaths, 
Infamous  hills  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 
Where  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 
No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer. 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity  : 
Yea  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
By  grots,  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  honnd  shades. 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty. 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 
Some  say  no  evil  tiling  that  walks  by  night. 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 
That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time. 
No  goblin  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 
Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  sliall  I  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece, 
To  testify  the  arms  of  Cliastity  ? 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow. 
Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 
Wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 
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And  spotted  monntaiii  pard,  but  set  at  nonght 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  ;  gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  Queen  o'  th' 

Woods. 
What  was  that  snaky-headed  Grorgon  shield. 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin. 
Wherewith  she  freezed  her  foes  to  ctfngeal'd  stone. 
But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity, 
An4  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration,  and  blank  awe  ! 
So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacquey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thhig  of  sin  and  guilt. 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision. 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape. 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  souVs  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  inmiortal. 


BONO. 

Sabrina  fair. 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  gUssy,  cool,  translucent  wave. 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair  ; 

Listen,  for  dear  Honour's  sake, 

Goddess  of  the  Silver  lake, 
Listen  and  save ; 
Listen  and  appear  to  us. 
In  name  of  great  Oceanus  ; 
By  th'  earth-shaking  Neptune's  maco, 
And  Teth^-s'  grave  majestic  pace  ; 
By  hoary  Nercus*  wrinkled  look, 
And  the  Carpathian  wizard's  hook  ; 
By  scaly  Triton's  winding  shell, 
And  old  sooth-saying  Glaucus'  spell ; 
By  Lcucothca's  lovely  hands, 
And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands  ; 
By  Thetis'  tinscl-slipper'd  feet, 
And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet ; 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb. 
And  fair  Ligca's  golden  comb, 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks, 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks  ; 
By  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  streams,  with  wUy  glance  ; 
Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head 
From  thy  coral-paven  bed. 
And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 
Till  thou  our  summons  answcr'd  have. 
Listen  and  save. 


THE  DANCES  ENDED,  THE  SPIRIT  EFILOGUIZI 

Spirit.  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly^ 
And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  Day  never  shuts  his  eye. 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky  : 
There  I  suck  the  liquid  air. 
All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus  and  his  daughters  three. 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree : 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring ; 
The  Graces,  and  the  ro8y4x)8om'd  Hoiii% 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring ; 
That  there  eternal  Summer  dwells^ 
And  west-winds  with  musky  wing 
About  the  cedar'd  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew. 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
( List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  th'  Assyrian  queen ; 
But  far  above,  in  spangled  sheen. 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  famed  son,  advanced, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  intranced. 
After  her  wand'ring  labours  long. 
Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride. 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  bom. 
Youth  and  Joy  ;  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end. 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend. 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  comers  of  the  moon. 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  Virtue,  she  alone  is  free  : 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime  ; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 


SPEECH  OF    THE    GENIUS    OF   THE  WOOD,   IN 
••  TUE  ARCADES.- 


Stav,  gentle  swains  ;  for  though  in  this  disguise 
1  see  bright  honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes ; 
Of  famous  Arcaday  ye  are,  and  sprung 
Of  that  renowned  flood,  so  often  sung. 
Divine  Alphcus,  who  by  secret  sluice 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arcthuse  ; 
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And  ye,  the  breathing  roees  of  the  wood. 
Fair  alTer  boakin'd  nymphs  as  great  and  good, 
I  know  this  quest  of  yours,  and  free  intent. 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant 
To  the  great  mistress  of  yon  princely  shrine. 
Whom,  with  low  reverence,  I  adore  as  mine, 
And  with  all  helpful  service  will  comply 
To  further  this  night's  glad  sdenmity ; 
And  lead  ye,  where  ye  may  more  near  behold 
What  shallow  searching  Fame  hath  left  untold  ; 
Which  I  full  oft,  amidst  these  shades  alone. 
Have  sat  to  wonder  at,  and  gaze  upon : 
For  know,  by  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  power 
Of  this  hir  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bower, 
To  nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wove. 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill : 
And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew. 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue. 
Or  what  the  cross  dire-looking  planet  smites. 
Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker'd  venom  bites. 


When  Evening  grey  doth  rise,  I  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  mount,  and  all  this  hallowM  ground. 
And  early,  ere  ihe  odorous  breath  of  Mom 
Awakes  ihe  slumb'ring  leaves,  or  tassel'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about. 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  ev'ry  sprout 
With  puissant  words,  and  murmurs  made  to 

bless: 
But  else  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  lock'd  up  mortal  s^ise,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Sirens'  harmony. 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  infdded  spheres. 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round. 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie. 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 
And  keep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law. 
And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw 
Alter  the  heav'nly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould  with  gross  unpurged  ear. 
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A  nsms  editbn  of  Marvell's  works  than  any 
that  has  been  given,  is  due  to  his  literary  and  pa- 
triotic character.  He  was  the  champion  of  Milton's 
living  reputation,  and  the  victorious  supporter 
of.  free  principles  against  Bishop  Parker,  when 
that  venal  apostate  to  bigotry  promulgated,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  **  that  it  was  more  neces- 
sary to  set  a  severe  government  over  men's  con- 
sciences and  religious  persuasions,  than  over  their 
Tioes  and  immoralities."  The  humour  and  elo- 
quence of  Marvell's  prose  tracts  were  admired 
and  probably  imitated  by  Swift*.  In  playful  ex. 
uberance  of  figure  he  sometimes  resembles  Burke. 
For  consistency  of  principles,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
find  his  parallel.  His  few  poetical  pieces  betray 
lome  adherence  to  the  school  of  conceit,  but  there 
is  much  in  it  that  comes  from  the  heart  warm, 
pore,  and  affectionate. 

He  was  a  native  of  Hull.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  seduced  from  Cambridge  by  the  proselyt- 
iang  Jesuits,  but  was  brought  back  from  London 
by  his  father,  returned  to  the  university,  and 
continued  for  ever  after  an  enemy  to  superstition 
and  intrigue.  In  1640  his  father,  who  was  a 
clergyman  of  Hull,  embarked  on  the  Humber  in 
company  with  a  youthful  pair  whom  he  was  to 
marry  at  Barrow,  in  Lincolnshire.  Though  the 
veather  was  calm  when  they  entered  the  boat, 
the  old  gentleman  expressed  a  whimsical  presenti- 

[*  We  still  read  Marrell's  answer  to  Parker  with  plc»- 
I   •oe,  thottgfa  thebook  it  answers  be  sunk  lonff  ago.    . 
1  8»i/V»  Apology  for  A  TaU  <^fa  Tuft.] 


ment  of  danger,  by  throwing  his  cane  ashore,  and 
crying  out,  <'  Ho  for  heaven  t !"  A  storm  came 
on,  and  the  whole  company  perished. 

In  consequence  of  this  catastrophe  the  gentle- 
man whose  daughter  was  to  have  been  married, 
adopted  young  Marvell  as  his  son,  conceiving  his 
father  to  have  sacrificed  his  life  in  performing  an 
act  of  friendship.  Marvell's  education  was  thus 
enlarged  :  he  travelled  for  his  improvement  over 
a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  and  was  for  some 
time  at  Constantinople  as  secretary  to  the  Eng. 
lish  embassy  at  that  court  Of  his  residence  and 
employments  for  several  years  there  is  no  account, 
till  in  1653  he  was  engaged  by  the  Protector  to 
superintend  the  education  of  a  Mr.  Dutton,  at 
Eton  ;  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  before  Milton's 
death,  he  was  assistant  to  Milton  in  the  office  of 
Latin  Secretary  to  the  Protector.  He  sat  in  the 
Parliament  of  1660  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  city  of  Hull,  and  was  re-elected  as  long  as 
he  lived.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  indeed, 
we  find  him  absent  for  two  years  in  Germany  and 
Holland,  and  on  his  return,  having  sought  leave 
from  his  constituents,  he  accompanied  Lord  Car- 
lisle as  ambassador's  secretary*  to  the  Northern 
Courts  ;  but  from  the  year  1()65  till  his  death, 
his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  un- 

t  Tho  story  is  told  differently  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica ;  but  the  circumstanoe  related  there,  of  a 
beautiful  boy  appearing  to  the  mother  of  the  drowned 
lady,  and  disappearing  with  the  mystery  of  a  superna- 
tural being,  gires  an  air  of  incredibility  to  tho  other 
aocounL 


liM 


JJCi&ZV    JLAMTEJLL. 


fur.'  Iiac  vw  a^«« 


'SMC  9!um  S^n^ft  l6<y.rs^*^  ^Am 

MIC*  «9«»(l  iir  wi»  iiiflMW  p .  aaii   iu  zxasefL  ineud  am 

'»)m0Kaomtm9vmi'ves0mmmdiam^htrr'd^»Jit  iadk  ka^rmr  I 

f*^nrt0t0i  ^  vm  ^lAint:  fitk  Mad  aMf  i    ■mbcct  kwwcr.saac  I 

a^**<t  aa  JMT 1/  yri4>hriPj  v«  ifa«»  yjfmSar  «ctj  4^  ■■«<»».     TVe 

«m  r«!^.««tj  i(f  »  «Mvri'brJkt.    TlMriei  tbe  Senad  lor  hit 
u^rM^  awf  vvefc  Mxrvtu  ia  a  ferrate  cnosfAaj. 


TMR  IE«l##Rj|57« 

WivnuK  flM  KaMie  fhrnaadM  ntle, 

frtMi  a  «maJI  biac  that  rr/«'4  aknir, 
Tbft  }im,*Uia%  viwla  r<HKiv««S  tlw  MOg. 

^  What  iib'mM  v«^  <kf,  tot  «ifn^  Hit  pniae 
T>j*«  l"'I  o*  lhr»/ri;pfj  th«r  wat'rj'  maz#r, 
l'r*?/#  an  i»i«-  v#  Ion/  unknown, 
An^l  ^*-i.  far  ViniUT  than  our  own  ! 

*♦  WJi*T»  h*-  th*-  huz"  •»«ra-fn'*nM^Tii  rark.*!, 
That  lift  th«r  r]<:«'|j  upf^n  th«-ir  lia^rlu  ; 
M«-  laft^K  ti«  on  a  yiwmy  •Uj?*', 
.Haf**  fr»/fn  th<r  ftU/rran  an<l  f»n.'Iatf^*  rasr«. 

'^  Iff*  f(av<!  ua  thi«i  <'t'Tnal  Nprinji; 
WhiHi  h«'r»r  ''narm'U  i-vi-ry  thing, 
An'l  M'n'lN  th«r  fowlH  t/>  ua  in  ran;, 
On  dailjr  viatta  thnjugh  the  air. 

"  If"  han^fn  in  nhtLAt-n  thooranf^  hright, 
I jk<-  i('i|(ifn  larn)*«t  in  a  ^-t'n  night, 

•  •  • 

Ami  in  thfM*  rttoVn  for  ua  did  frame 
A  tcinfih!  whi'r**  to  Wiund  hia  name. 

•*  (III  !  Ii't  our  void*  Ilia  praine  exalt 
Till  it  arrivf  at  hcavcnV  vault, 
Which  thfu  |M'rha|m  rclMiunding  may 
FVho  lM*yond  th««  Mr'xiipie  bay." 

TliUN  Nung  thry  in  the  Hngliah  boat, 
A  holy  and  a  chfcrful  not«* ; 
Atiil  all  the  way,  to  i^uidc  thrir  chime, 
With  falling  oam  they  kopt  the  time. 


THE  3rT1fra  CQIMn.ACfI3iG  FOB  THE  HLiT 
€9  HEK  PAW3C. 


Hare  tiioc  mr  faw,  and  it  will  «&. 
Ungentle  men  !  thcj  canBOC  tbnre 
Who  kilkd  dwe.    Tkm  ae'cr  dite  alive 
Them  any  harm  ;  aba !  aor  cmold 
Thy  death  to  them  do  any  good. 
I  *m  »ure  I  nerer  «i#h*d  tbem  ill : 
Nor  do  I  for  all  thi»  ;  nor  win  : 
But^  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yet 
Prevail  vith  heaven  to  foncet 
Thy  monler.  I  viU  join  my  tears. 
Rather  than  fail.     But,  O  my  lean  ! 
It  camiot  die  m».     Heaven's  king 
Keepa  register  of  everj-  thinz. 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  Tain  : 
Ev'n  beasts  must  be  with  jostace  skin. 
♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

Inconstant  Sylvio,  when  yet 
I  liad  not  found  him  coanterfett. 
One  morning  ( I  remember  well). 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell. 
Gave  it  to  me  :  nay,  and  I  know 
Wliat  he  said  then  :  I'm  sure  I  do. 
Said  he,  **  Look  how  your  huntsman  here 
Hath  Uught  a  Fawn  to  hunt  his  Deer.** 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguiled. 
This  waxed  tame  while  he  grew  wild, 
And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart. 
Left  me  hu»  Fan-n,  but  took  his  heart. 
Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
My  solitary  time  away 
With  this,  and  very  well  content 
Could  Bo  my  idle  life  have  spent ; 
For  it  was  full  of  sport,  and  light 
Of  foot,  and  heart ;  and  did  inrite 


THOMAS  STANLEY. 
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Me  to  its  game ;  it  seem'd  to  bless 

Itself  in  me.    How  could  I  less 

Than  lore  it  1    Oh,  I  camiot  be 

Unkind  t'  a  beast  that  loveth  me. 

Had  it  lived  long,  I  do  not  know 

Whether  it  too  might  have  done  so 

As  Sylvio  did  ;  his  gifts  might  be 

Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he. 

But  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 

Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy. 

Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 

The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 

With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 

I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nursed  ; 

And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day 

It  waxM  more  whito  and  sweet  than  they  : 

It  had  so  sweet  a  breath.     And  oft 

I  blush*d  to  see  its  foot  more  soft 

And  white,  shall  I  say  than  my  hand ! 

Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  land. 

It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 

Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet ; 

With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 

It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race  ; 

And  when't  had  left  me  far  away, 

'Twonld  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay  ; 

For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 

And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 

But  so  with  roses  overgrown. 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 

To  be  a  little  wilderness, 

And  all  the  spring  time  of  the  year 

It  only  loved  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft  where  it  should  lie, 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes  ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid  ; 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed 

Until  its  lips  e'en  seem*d  to  bleed  ; 

And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip, 

And  print  those  roses  on  ray  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill, 


And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 
Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without,  roses  within. 


YOUNG  LOVE. 

Comb,  little  infant,  love  me  now. 
While  thine  unsuspected  years 

Clear  thine  aged  father*s  brow 
From  cold  jealousy  and  fears. 

Pretty,  surely,  'twere  to  see 

By  young  Love  old  Time  beguiled  ; 
While  our  sportings  are  as  free 

As  the  nurse's  with  the  diild. 

Common  beauties  stay  fifteen ; 

Such  as  yours  should  swifter  move, 
Whose  fair  blossoms  are  too  green 

Yet  for  lust,  but  not  for  love. 

Love  as  much  the  snowy  Umb, 
Or  the  wanton  kid,  does  prize. 

As  the  lusty  bull  or  ram. 
For  his  morning  sacrifice. 

Now  then  love  me  :  Time  may  take 
Thee  before  thy  time  away  ; 

Of  this  need  we'll  virtue  make, 
And  learn  love  before  we  may. 

So  we  win  of  doubtful  fate  ; 

And  if  good  to  us  she  meant. 
We  that  good  shall  antedate  ; 

Or,  if  ill,  that  ill  prevent 

Thus  do  kingdoms,  frustrating 
Other  titles  to  their  crown, 

In  the  cradle  crown  their  king, 
So  all  foreign  claims  to  drown. 

So  to  make  all  rivals  vain. 

Now  I  crown  thee  with  my  love  ; 

Crown  me  with  thy  love  again. 

And  we  both  shall  monarchs  prove. 


THOMAS    STANLEY. 

[Bora,  IflSA,    Died,  1078.] 


Thovjis  Stanley,  the  learned  editor  of  iEschy- 
los,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Philosoi'hy.  He 
made  poetical  versions  of  considerable  neatness 


from  Anacreon,  Bion  and  Moschus,  and  the 
'<  Kisses"  of  Secundus.  He  also  translated  from 
Tristan,  Marino,  Boscan,  and  Gongora. 


CELIA  SINGING. 


Roses  in  breathing  forth  their  scent, 
Or  stars  their  borrow'd  ornament : 
Njmphs  in  their  wat'ry  sphere  that  move, 
Or  angels  in  their  orbs  above  ; 
llie  winged  chariot  of  the  light. 


Or  the  slow  silent  wheels  of  night ; 

The  shade  which  from  the  swifter  sun 

Doth  in  a  swifter  motion  run. 

Or  souls  tliat  their  eternal  rest  do  keep. 

Make  far  less  noise  than  Celia's  breath  in  sleep. 
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JOHN   WILMOT,   EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 


Bat  if  the  angel  which  inspires 

This  subtle  flame  with  actire  fires, 

Should  mould  this  breath  to  words,  and  those 

Into  a  harmony  dispose, 

The  music  of  this  heavenly  sphere 

Would  steal  each  soul  (in)  at  the  ear. 

And  into  plants  and  stones  infuse 

A  life  that  cherubim  would  chuso. 

And  with  new  powers  invert  the  laws  of  (ate, 

KiU  those  that  live,  and  dead  things  animate. 


SPBAKINO  AND   KISSING. 

The  air  which  thy  smooth  voice  doth  break, 
Into  my  soul  like  lightning  flies  ; 

My  life  retires  while  thou  dost  speak. 
And  thy  soft  breath  its  room  supplies. 

Lost  in  this'pleasing  ecstacy, 
I  join  my  trembling  lips  to  thine,    ' 

And  back  receive  that  life  from  thee 
Which  I  so  gladly  did  resign. 


Forbear,  Platonic  fools  1 1'  inquire 
What  numbers  do  the  soul  compose  ; 

No  harmony  can  life  inspire, 
But  that  which  firom  these  aceents  flows. 


LA  BELLE  GONFIDAlfTB. 

You  earthly  souls  that  court  a  wanton  flame 

Whose  pale,  weak  influence 
Can  rise  no  higher  than  the  humble  name 

And  narrow  Uws  of  sense, 
Learn  by  our  friendship  to  create 

An  immaterial  fire, 
Whose  brightness  angels  may  admire, 

But  cannot  emulate. 
Sickness  may  fright  the  rosee  from  her  cheek, 

Or  make  the  lilies  lade, 
But  aU  the  subUe  ways  that  death  doth  seek 

Cannot  my  loTe  invade. 


JOHN  WILMOT,    EARL    OF    ROCHESTER. 


[Bora,  1M7.    Died.  lOM.] 


I 


[To  tell  all  the  stories  that  are  told  of  this  disso- 
lute  but  witty  nobleman,  would  be  to  collect  what 
few  would  believe,  what  the  good  would  refrain 
from  reading,  and  **  to  fabricate  furniture  for  the 
brothel."  Pep^-s  calls  him  an  idle  rogue;  the  ex- 
cellent Evel}Ti,  a  very  profane  wit.  He  was  both, 
and  something  more. 

Of  his  saj-iiigs  many  arc  still  on  the  tongue  top, 
and  told. 

When  the  wincHrup  shines  in  light ; 

while  his  pooma  arc  oftcner  read  for  the  sake 
of  their  indecency  than  for  their  wit,  though  his 
satire  was  stall  times  lively,  felicitous,  and  search- 
ing. His  *  Nothing'  is,  as  Addison  says,  *<  an 
admirable  poem  on  a  barren  subject'*  {Spec. 
No.  305.) 

**  The  very  name  of  Rochester,'*  sa>'8  Hume, 
"  is  offensive  to  modest  cars  ;  yet  docs  his  poetry 
discover  such  energy  of  style  and  such  poignancy, 
as  give  ground  to  imagine  what  so  fine  a  genius, 
had  he  fallen  in  a  more  happy  age  and  luul  foU 
lowed  better  models,  was  capable  of  producing. 
The  ancient  satirists  often  used  great  liberties  in 


their  expressions ;  but  their  freedom  no  mofe 
resembles  the  licentiousness  of  Rochertcr,  than 
the  nakedness  of  an  Indian  does  that  of  a  common 
prostitute."     (Hitt.  of  Eng.  ch.  Ixxi.) 

His  poems  were  castrated  by  Steerens  for 
Johnson's  Collection  ;  but  this  had  been  deoe 
before  by  Tonson,  who  while  he  did  moehy  left 
very  much  to  do.  Could  his  satire  be 
from  its  coarseness,  a  selection  of  his  best 
many  of  which  are  still  in  manuscripty  woaM  be 
a  desideratum,  and  the  name  of  Wihaot  woald 
then  stand  high  in  the  list  of  British  aatinitk 
But  indecency  is  in  the  very  nature  of  many  of 
his  subjects :  there  is  more  obscenity  than  vit 
in  his  verse,  as  was  well  observed  by  Walpok, 
more  wit  than  poetr}',  more  poetry  than  politencsa 

Unwilling  to  tell  one  story  of  diverting  or  re- 
volting profligacy  upon  another,  Johnson  bM 
written  the  life  of  Lord  Rochester  in  a  few  pagei, 
said  enough  and  has  indicated  more  than  be  his 
8ai(L  His  Death  has  been  given  us  by  Bidwp 
Burnet  in  one  of  the  most  readable  books  in  tfas 
English  Unguage.] 


Too  late,  alas  !  I  must  confess, 
You  WiHsi  not  arts  to  move  me  ; 

Such  charms  by  nature  you  possess, 
'Twere  madness  not  to  love  ye. 


SONG. 


Then  spare  a  heart  >*oa  may  anrpnae. 
And  give  my  tongue  the  gkvy 

To  boast,  though  my  un£sithliil  eyes 
Betray  a  tender  story. 


SAMUEL  BUTLER 


BONO, 
tear  mistress  has  a  heart 
ft  as  those  kmd  looks  she  gave  me, 
n  with  lore's  resistless  art, 
id  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me. 
ler  constancy's  so  weak, 
e's  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander, 
my  jealoas  heart  would  hreak 
9uld  we  live  one  day  asunder. 


Melting  joys  ahout  her  more, 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  blisses  : 
She  can  dress  her  eyes  in  love, 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kisses. 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks, 

She's  my  delight,  all  mankind's  wonder ; 
But  my  jealous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 


SAMUEL    BUTLER. 

[Bora,  161S.      Dl«d,  1880.  J 


lerit  of  Hudibras,  excellent  as  it  is,  cer- 
i  in  its  style  and  execution,  and  by  no 
the  structure  of  the  story.  The  action 
sm  as  it  stands,  and  interrupted  as  it  is, 
but  three  days ;  and  it  is  clear  from  the 
line,  **  When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew 
\t  it  was  meant  to  bear  date  with  the 
9.  Yet  after  two  days  and  nights  are 
1,  the  poet  skips  at  once,  in  the  third 
)liver  Cromwell's  death,  and  then  re- 
retrieve  his  hero,  and  conduct  him 


through  the  last  canto.  Before  the  third  part  of 
Hudibras  appeared,  a  great  space  of  time  had 
elapsed  smce  the  publication  of  the  first.  Charles 
II.  had  been  fifteen  years  asleep  on  the  throne, 
and  Butler  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  ridicule  of 
the  sectaries  had  grown  a  stale  subject.  The 
final  interest  of  the  piece,  therefore,  dwindles 
into  the  widow's  repulse  of  Sir  Hudibras,  a  topic 
which  has  been  suspected  to  allude,  not  so  much 
to  the  Presbyterians,  as  to  the  reigning  monarch's 
dotage  upon  his  mistresses. 


HUDIBRAS,   PART   I.   CANTO  I. 


ivil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 

n  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why  ; 

ard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears, 

3  together  by  the  ears, 

de  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 

ne  Religion  as  for  punk  ; 

tionesty  they  all  durst  swear  for, 

not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore  ; 

rospel -trumpeter,  surrounded 

Qg-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded ; 

pit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

it  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick ; 

i  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 

he  rode  a  colonclling. 

he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
lim  Mirror  of  Knighthood, 
ver  bow*d  his  stubborn  knee 
liing  but  chivalrj', 

up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
orshipful  on  shoulder-blade  ; 

domestic  knights  and  errant, 
or  chortel  or  for  warrant ; 
1  the  bench,  great  in  tlie  saddle, 
lid  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swaddle ; 
be  was  at  both  of  these, 
\vd  of  War,  as  well  as  Peace  : 
e  rats,  of  amphibious  nature, 
er  for  the  land  or  water) 


But  here  our  authon  make  a  doubt 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout : 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other. 
But,  howsoe'er  Uiey  make  a  pother, 
The  difiTrence  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweigh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain  : 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  kqaves  do  work  with,  call'd  a  Fool. 
For't  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat. 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass, 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras  ; 
(For  that's  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write) 
But  they're  mistaken  very  much, 
'Tis  plain  enough  he  was  not  such. 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it. 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about : 
Unless  on  holidays  or  so. 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak  ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difiicile. 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle  : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted  ; 
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But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many  that  had  not  one  word. 
For  Hebrew  roots,  although  they're  found 
To  flourish  most  in  barren  ground. 
He  had  such  plenty  as  sufficed 
To  make  some  think  him  circumcised  ; 
And  truly  so  he  was  perhaps 
Not  as  a  proselyte,  but  for  claps. 
He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic  : 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side  ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute  : 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  Uuit  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 
All  this  by  syllogism  true. 
In  mood  and  figure  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope : 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off 
I'  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words  ready  to  show  why, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by ; 
Else  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke. 
You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
But,  when  he  pleased  to  show't,  his  speech, 
In  loftiness  of  sound,  was  rich ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect. 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect ; 
It  was  a  party-colour'd  dress 
Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages  ; 
'Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin ; 
It  had  an  old  promiscuous  tone, 
As  if  h'  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 
Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 
Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  lanj^uages  at  once. 
This  he  as  volubly  would  vent. 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent : 
And  truly,  to  support  that  charge. 
He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  large ; 
For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 
New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit ; 
Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on ; 
And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 
The  ignorant  for  current  took  *em ; 
That  had  the  orator,  who  once 
Did  All  his  mouth  with  pebble-stones 
When  he  harangued,  but  known  his  phrase. 
He  would  have  used  no  other  ways. 


In  mathematics  he  waa  greater 
Than  Tycho  Bzahe  or  £rr»  Paler; 
For  he,  by  geometric  scale, 
Could  take  the  size  of  pote  of  ale ; 
Resolve  by  sines  and  tangents  straigfat 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  th'  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 
Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopber, 
And  had  read  ev*ry  text  and  gloas  ow; 
Whatc'er  the  crabbed'st  author  hath, 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faith : 
Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 
For  ev'ry  why  he  had  a  wherefore; 
Knew  more  than  forty  of  Uiem  do^ 
As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go; 
All  which  he  understood  by  rote. 
And,  as  occasion  served,  would  quote: 
No  matter  wheUier  right  or  wrong, 
They  might  be  either  said  or  tang. 
His  notions  fitted  Uiings  so  well. 
That  which  was  which  he  eould  not  tell. 
But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 
For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 
He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts, 
And  knew  their  natures  by  abstraeti; 
Where  Entity  and  Quiddity, 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly ; 
Where  truth  in  person  does  appear. 
Like  words  congeal'd  in  northern  air. 
He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly : 
In  school-divinity  as  able 
As  he  that  hight  Irrefragable ; 
A  second  Thomas,  or,  at  once 
To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce : 
Profound  in  all  the  Nominal 
And  Real  ways  beyond  them  all : 
For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 
As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist, 
And  weave  fine  cobwebs,  fit  for  scull 
That's  empty  when  the  moon  is  liill ; 
Such  as  take  lodgings  in  a  head 
That's  to  be  let  unfurnished. 
He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 
And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice ; 
As  if  Divinity  had  catch'd 
The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  scratch'd ; 
Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound 
And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound. 
Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 
The  sores  of  Faith  are  cured  again ; 
Although  by  woful  proof  we  find 
They  always  leave  a  scar  behind. 
He  knew  the  seat  of  Paradise, 
Could  tell  in  what  degree  it  lies. 
And,  as  he  was  disposed,  could  prove  it 
Below  the  moon,  or  else  above  it ; 
What  Adam  dreamt  of,  when  his  bride 
Came  from  her  closet  in  his  side ; 
Whether  the  devil  tempted  her 
By  a  High  Dutch  interpreter ; 
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r  of  them  had  a  navel ; 
8t  made  music  malleable  ; 
r  the  serpent,  at  the  fall, 
ven  feet,  or  none  at  all : 
,  without  a  gloss  or  comment, 
d  unriddle  in  a  moment, 
er  terms,  such  as  men  smatter, 
hey  throw  out,  and  miss  the  matter, 
lis  religion,  it  was  fit 
;h  his  learning  and  his  wit ; 
'resbyterian  true  blue ; 
was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
It  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
ie  true  Church  Militant; 
do  build  their  faith  upon 
y  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
%1I  controversies  by 
e  artillery; 

>ve  their  doctrine  orthodox, 
toUc  blows  and  knocks ; 
,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
,  thorough  Reformation, 
Uways  must  be  carried  on, 
I  be  doing,  never  done ; 
ligion  were  intended 
ling  else  but  to  be  mended : 
rlioee  chief  devotion  lies 
>erver8e  antipathies ; 
g  out  with  that  or  this, 
ling  somewhat  still  amiss  ; 
evish,  cross,  and  splenetic, 
g  distract,  or  monkey  sick  ; 
:h  more  care  keep  holiday 
•ng,  than  others  the  right  way  ; 
nd  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
ning  those  they  have  no  mind  to: 
>erver8e  and  opposite, 
7y  worshipp'd  God  for  spite  ; 
-same  thing  they  will  abhor 
',  and  long  another  for  : 
I  they  one  way  disavow  ; 
-,  nothing  else  allow  : 
i'  consists  therein 
,  in  other  men  all  sin  : 
than  fail,  they  will  defy 
lich  they  love  most  tenderly  ; 
with  minced-pies,  and  disparage 
:>st  and  dearest  friend,  plum-pbrridge ; 
and  goose  itself  oppose, 
splieme  custard  through  the  nose, 
sties  of  this  fierce  religion, 
ihomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon, 
n  our  Knight,  by  fast  instinct 
nd  temper,  was  so  link'd, 
pocrlsy  and  nonsense 
;  til*  advowson  of  his  conscience, 
was  he  gifted  and  accouter'd, 
in  on  th'  inside,  not  the  outward : 
xt  of  all  we  shall  discuss  ; 
(ten,  sirs,  it  follows  thus, 
ny  beard  was  tb'  equal  grace 
his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 


In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile  ; 
The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey. 
The  nether  orange,  mix'd  with  grey. 
This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
'  The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns ; 
With  grisly  type  did  represent 
Declining  age  of  government, 
And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade, 
Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made : 
Like  Samson*8  heart-breakers,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue  ; 
Though  it  contributed  its  own  fall. 
To  wait  upon  the  public  downfal : 
It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 
In  holy  orders  by  strict  vow  ; 
Of  rule  as  sullen  and  severe. 
As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier : 
'Twas  bound  to  suffer  persecution. 
And  martyrdom,  with  resolution  ; 
T'  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 
And  vengeance  of  th'  incensed  state, 
In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn. 
Still  ready  to  be  pull'd  and  torn. 
With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortured. 
Reviled,  and  spit  upon,  and  nutrtyr*d  ; 
Maugre  all  which  Hwas  to  stand  fast 
As  long  as  Monarchy  should  last : 
But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 
'Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel. 
And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 
A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state. 
Whose  thread  of  life  the  Fatol  Sisters 
Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers, 
And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  never. 
In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever. 
But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow. 
So  learned  Taliacotius,  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter*s  bum, 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Would  last  as  long  as  parent  breech  ; 
But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out. 
Off  dropp'd  the  sympathetic  snout. 
His  back,  or  rather  burden,  show'd 
As  if  it  stoop'd  with  its  own  load  : 
For  as  i£neas  bore  his  sire 
Upon  his  shoulders  through  the  fire. 
Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back  ; 
Which  now  had  almost  got  the  upper- 
Hand  of  his  head  for  want  of  crupper  : 
To  poise  this  equally,  he  bore 
A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before. 
Which  still  he  had  a  special  care 
To  keep  well-cramm'd  with  thrifty  fare  ; 
As  white-pot,  butter-milk,  and  curds. 
Such  as  a  country  house  affords  ; 
With  other  victual,  which  anon 
We  farther  shall  dilate  upon, 
When  of  his  hose  we  come  to  treat. 
The  cupboard  where  he  kept  his  meat 
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His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 

And  80  much  scom'd  to  lurk  m  case. 

As  if  it  durst  not  show  iisfiMe. 

Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use, 

In  many  dei^>erate  attempts 

Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

Of  warrants,  exigentSy  oontemptay 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 

And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  BuUen  ; 

Than  Serjeant  Bom  iniradiiig  dHmUflr : 

To  old  King  Harry  so  well  known, 

Oft  had  it  ta'oi  poflseasion. 

Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own  : 

And  pris'ners  too,  or  made  them  mn. 

Through  they  were  lined  with  many  a  piece 

This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page. 

Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese. 

That  was  but  little  for  his  age  ; 

And  fat  black-puddings,  proper  food 

And  therefore  waited  cm  him  ao, 

For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood  : 

As  dwarfs  upon  knights  errant  do : 

For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 

To  carry  victual  in  his  hose. 

Either  for  fighting  or  for  drndgiog : 

That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 

When  it  had  stabb'd,  or  bitike  a  head. 

The  ammunition  to  surprise  ; 

It  would  scrape  trenehers,  or  diip  bread ; 

And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 

Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  thoogh  it  were 

The  one  or  t'other  magazine. 

To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  'twould  not  care : 

They  stoutly  in  defence  on*t  stood, 

'Twould  make  dean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 

And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood. 

Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  for& : 

And  till  they  were  storm'd,  and  beaten  out, 

Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redoubt : 

Where  this  and  more  it  did  endnre, 

And  though  knights  errant,  as  some  think, 

But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 

Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 

Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast. 

In  th'  holsters,  at  his  saddle-bow. 

And  regions  desolate,  they  past. 

Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stow. 

Where  belly.timber  above  ground. 

Among  the  surplus  of  such  meat 

As  in  his  hose  he  could  not  get : 

Unless  they  grazed,  there's  not  one  word 

These  would  inveigle  rats  with  th'  went. 

Of  their  provision  on  record  ; 

And  sometimes  catch  'em  with  a  soapy 

They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight. 

As  cleverly  as  the  ablest  trap : 

'Tis  false  ;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 

They  were  upon  hard  duty  still. 

Round  table  like  a  farthingal, 

And  ev'ry  night  stood  sentinel. 

On  which,  with  shirt  pull'd  out  behind, 

To  guard  th'  magazine  i'  th'  hose 

And  eko  before,  his  good  knights  dined  ; 

From  two-legg'd  and  from  four-legg^d  foes. 

Though  'twas  no  table,  some  suppose. 

Thus  clad  and  fortified.  Sir  Knight, 

But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose, 

From  peaceful  home,  set  forth  to  fight. 

In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 

But  first  with  nimble  active  force 

As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat, 

He  got  on  th'  outside  of  his  horse  : 

When  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons. 

For  having  but  one  stirrup  tied 

They  took  their  breakfasts,  or  their  nuncheons. 

T'  his  saddle  on  the  further  side. 

But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 

It  was  so  short,  h'  had  much  ado 

We  should  forget  where  we  digress'd. 

To  reach  it  with  his  desp'rate  too ; 

As  learned  authors  use,  to  whom 

But  after  many  strains  and  heaves. 

We  leave  it,  and  to  the  purpose  come. 

He  got  up  to  the  saddle-eaves, 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side, 

From  whence  he  vaulted  into  th'  seat 

Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  tied. 

With  so  much  vigour,  strength,  and  heat. 

With  basket-hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 

That  he  had  almost  tumbled  over 

And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both  ; 

With  his  own  weight,  but  did  recover. 

In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 

By  lading  hold  on  tail  and  main. 

To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets, 

Which  oft  he  used  instead  of  rein. 

To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch, 

But  now  we  talk  of  mounting  steed. 

He  ne'er  gave  quarter  to  any  such. 

Before  we  further  do  proceed, 

The  trenchant  bhide,  Toledo  trusty, 

It  doth  behove  us  to  say  something 

For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 

Of  that  which  bore  our  valiant  bnmkin. 

And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 

The  beast  was  sturdy,  large,  and  tall. 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack  : 

With  mouth  of  meal,  and  eyes  of  wall  ; 

The  peaceful  scabbard,  where  it  dwelt. 

I  wou'd  say  eye  ;  for  h'  had  but  one. 

The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 

As  most  agree,  though  some  say  none. 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 

He  was  well  stay'd,  and  in  his  gait 

It  had  devoured,  'twas  so  manful. 

Preserved  a  grave,  majestic  state  ; 
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At  spar  or  switch  no  more  he  skipt, 

Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  wUpt ; 

And  yet  so  fiery  he  would  bound 

As  if  he  grieved  to  touch  the  ground  ; 

That  CoBflar's  horse,  who,  as  fame  goes, 

Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes, 

Was  not  by  half  so  tender  hooft, 

Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  so  soft ; 

And  as  that  beast  would  kneel  and  stoop 

(Some  write)  to  take  his  rider  up, 

So  Uudibras  his  ('tis  well  known) 

Would  often  do  to  set  him  down. 

We  shall  not  need  to  say  what  lack 

Of  leather  was  upon  his  back  ; 

For  that  was  hidden  under  pad, 

And  breech  of  Knight  gaird  full  as  bad  : 

His  strutting  ribs  on  both  sides  show*d 

Like  liirrows  he  himself  had  ploughed  ; 

For  underneath  the  skirt  of  pannel, 

'Twixt  ev'ry  two  there  was  a  channel : 

His  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt, 

Whidi  on  his  rider  he  would  Hurt, 

Still  as  his  tender  side  he  pricked. 

With  arm*d  heel,  or  with  unarmed,  kicked  ; 

For  Hudibras  wore  but  one  spur. 

As  wisely  knowing,  could  he  stir 

To  active  trot  one  side  of 's  horse, 

The  other  would  not  hang  an  arae.  ' 

A  Squire  he  had,  whose  name  was  Ralph, 
That  in  th'  adventure  went  his  half, 
Thou^  writers,  for  more  stately  tone, 
Do  call  him  Ralpho,  *tis  all  one  ; 
And  when  we  can,  with  metre  safe. 
We'll  call  him  so  ;  if  not,  plain  Ralph  : 
(For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses. 
With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses) 
An  equal  stock  of  wit  and  valour 
He  had  laid  in,  by  birth  a  tailor. 
The  mighty  Tjrrian  queen,  that  gain'd. 
With  subtle  shreds,  a  tract  of  land, 
Did  leave  it  with  a  castle  fair 
To  his  great  ancestor,  her  heir  ; 
From  him  descended  cross-legg'd  knights. 
Famed  for  their  faith  and  warlike  fights 
Against  the  bloody  Cannibal, 
Whom  they  destroyed  both  great  and  small. 
This  sturdy  Squire  he  had,  as  well 
As  the  bold  Trojan  knight,  seen  hell, 
Not  with  a  counterfeited  pass 
Of  golden  bough,  but  true  gold  lace : 
His  knowledge  was  not  far  behind 
The  knight's,  but  of  another  kind, 
And  he  anoUier  way  came  by  't : 
Some  call  it  Gifts,  and  some  New-light  ; 
A  lib'ral  art,  that  costs  no  pains 
Of  study,  industry,  or  brains. 
His  wit  was  sent  him  for  a  token. 
But  in  the  carriage  crack'd  and  broken  ; 
like  commendation  ninepence  crouk'd 
With  **  To  and  from  my  love ''  it  look'd. 
He  ne'er  ooasider'd  it,  as  loth 
To  look  a  gili-horse  in  the  mouth. 


And  very  wisely  would  lay  forth 

No  more  upon  it  than  'twas  worth  ; 

But  as  he  got  it  freely,  so 

He  spent  it  £rank  and  freely  too : 

For  saints  themselves  will  sometimes  be 

Of  gifts  that  cost  them  nothing  free. 

By  means  of  this,  with  hem  and  cough, 

Prolongers  to  enlighten'd  stuff. 

He  could  deep  mysteries  unriddle, 

As  easily  as  thread  a  needle  ; 

For  as  of  vagabonds  we  say. 

That  they  are  ne'er  beside  their  way, 

Whate'er  men  speak  by  this  new  light. 

Still  they  are  sure  to  be  i'  th'  right. 

'Tis  a  dark  Untem  of  the  Spirit, 

Which  none  see  by  but  those  that  bear  it ; 

A  hght  that  falls  down  from  on  high. 

For  spiritual  trades  to  cozen  by ; 

An  ignis  faiuus,  that  bewitches. 

And  leads  men  into  pools  and  ditches, 

To  make  them  dip  themselves,  and  sound 

For  Christendom  in  dirty  pond  ; 

To  dive,  like  wild  fowl,  for  salvation, 

And  fish  to  catch  regeneration. 

This  light  inspires  and  plays  upon 

The  nose  of  saint,  like  bagpipe  drone. 

And  speaks  through  hollow  empty  soul, 

As  through  a  trunk,  or  whisp'ring  hole, 

Such  language  as  no  mortal  ear 

But  spiritual  eaves-droppers  can  hear ; 

So  Phoebus,  or  some  friendly  Muse, 

Into  small  poets  song  infuse. 

Which  they  at  second-hand  rehearse. 

Through  reed  or  bagpipe,  verse  for  verse. 

Thus  Ralph  became  infallible 
As  three  or  four  legg'd  oracle. 
The  ancient  cup,  or  modem  chair ; 
Spoke  truth  point  blank,  though  unaware. 

For  mystic  leamiug,  wondrous  able 
In  magic,  talisman,  and  cabal. 
Whose  primitive  tradition  reaches 
As  far  as  Adam's  first  green  breeches  ; 
Deep-sighted  in  intelligences. 
Ideas,  atoms,  influences ; 
And  much  of  Terra  Incognita, 
Th'  intelligible  world,  could  say ; 
A  deep  occult  philosopher. 
As  leam'd  as  the  wild  Irish  are. 
Or  Sir  Agrippa,  for  profound 
And  solid  lying  much  renown'd  ; 
He  Anthroposophus,  and  Floud, 
And  Jacob  Behmen  understood  ; 
Knew  many  an  amulet  and  charm, 
That  would  do  neither  good  nor  harm  ; 
In  Rosycrucian  lore  as  learned, 
As  he  that  Vere  adeptus  earned  : 
He  understood  the  speech  of  birds 
As  well  as  they  themselves  do  words  ; 
Could  tell  what  subtiest  parrots  mean. 
That  speak  and  think  contrary  clean  ; 
What  member  'tis  of  whom  they  talk 
When  tiiey  cry«Rope,'and<Walk,Knave,walk.' 
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He'd  extract  numbers  out  of  matter, 

And  keep  them  in  a  glasa,  like  water. 

Of  sov'reign  power  to  make  men  wise  ; 

For,  dropp'd  in  blear  thick-sighted  eyes. 

They'd  make  them  see  in  darkest  night, 

Like  owls,  though  purblind  in  the  light. 

By  help  of  these  (as  he  profest) 

He  had  First  Matter  seen  undrest ; 

Ho  took  her  naked,  all  alone, 

Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on. 

The  Chaos,  too«  he  had  descried. 

And  seen  quite  through,  or  else  he  lied  ; 

Not  that  of  pasteboard,  which  men  shew 

For  groats,  at  fair  of  Bartholomew  ; 

But  its  great-grandsire,  first  o'  th'  name. 

Whence  that  and  Reformation  came. 

Both  cousin-germans,  and  right  able 

T*  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble  ; 

But  Reformation  was,  some  say, 

O*  th'  younger  house  to  puppet-play. 

He  could  foretel  whatsoever  was 

By  consequence  to  come  to  pass : 

As  death  of  great  men,  alterations. 

Diseases,  battles,  inundations : 

All  this  without  th*  eclipse  of  th'  sun. 

Or  dreadful  comet,  he  hath  done 

By  inward  light,  a  way  as  good. 

And  easy  to  be  understood : 

But  with  more  lucky  hit  than  those 

That  use  to  make  the  stars  depose. 

Like  Knights  o'  th*  Post,  and  falsely  charge 

Upon  themselves  what  others  forge  ; 

As  if  they  were  consenting  to 

AH  mischiefs  in  the  world  men  do  ; 

Or,  like  the  devil,  did  tempt  and  sway  'em 

To  rogueries,  and  then  betray  'em. 

They'll  search  a  planet's  house,  to  know 

Who  broke  and  robb'd  a  house  below  ; 

ETiamine  Venus,  and  the  Moon, 

Who  stole  a  thimble  or  a  spoon  ; 

And  though  they  nothing  will  confess. 

Yet  by  their  very  looks  can  guess. 

And  tell  what  guilty  aspect  bodes. 

Who  stole,  and  who  received  the  goods  ; 

They'll  question  Mars,  and,  by  his  look, 

Detect  who  *twas  that  nimm'd  a  cloak  ; 

Make  Mercury  confess,  and  'peach 

Those  thieves  which  he  himself  did  teach. 

They'll  find,  in  th'  physiognomies 

O'  th'  planets,  all  men's  destinies  : 

Like  him  that  took  the  doctor's  bill, 

And  swallow'd  it  instead  o'  th'  pill. 

Cast  th'  nativity  o'  th'  question. 

And  from  positions  to  be  guess'd  on. 

As  sure  as  if  they  knew  the  moment 

Of  Native's  birth,  tell  what  will  come  on't. 

They'll  feel  the  pulses  of  the  stars, 

To  find  out  agues,  coughs,  catarrhs  ; 

And  tell  what  crisis  does  divine 

The  rot  in  slieep,  or  mange  in  swine  ; 

In  men,  what  gives  or  cures  the  itch. 

What  makes  them  cuckolds,  poor  or  rich  ; 


What  gains  or  loses,  hangs  or  aareay 
What  makes  men  greaty  what  UdoIs  or  kBavN^ 
But  not  what  wise,  for  only  *f  thooe 
The  stars  (they  say)  cannot  dispoae^ 
No  more  than  can  Uie  astrologianB : 
There  they  say  right,  and  like  true  Trojaoa. 
This  Ralpho  knew,  and  therefore  took 
The  other  course,  of  which  we  apoke. 

Thus  was  th'  accompliah'd  Squire  endued 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  per'lons  shrewd : 
Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight. 
Or  knight  with  squire,  e'er  jump  man  li^ii. 
Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit. 
As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit : 
Their  valours,  too,  were  of  a  rate  ; 
And  out  they  sallied  at  the  gate. 
Few  miles  on  horseback  had  they  jogged. 
But  Fortune  unto  them  tom'd  dc^'d  ; 
For  they  a  sad  adventure  met. 
Of  which  anon  we  mean  to  treat : 
But  ere  we  venture  to  unfold 
Achievements  so  resolved  and  bold. 
We  should,  as  learned  poets  use. 
Invoke  th'  assistance  of  some  Muse, 
However  critics  count  it  sillier 
Than  jugglers  talking  too  familiar ; 
We  think  *tiB  no  great  matter  whidi. 
They're  all  alike,  yet  we  shall  pitch 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpose  most. 
Whom  therefore  thus  do  we  accost. 

Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liqoors, 
Didst  inspire  Withers,  Prynne,  and  Viekars, 
And  force  them,  though  it  was  in  spite 
Of  Nature,  and  their  stars,  to  write  ; 
Who  (as  we  find  in  sullen  writs, 
And'eross-grain'd  works  of  modem  wits) 
With  vanity,  opinion,  want. 
The  wonder  of  the  ignorant. 
The  praises  of  the  author,  penn'd 
B'  himself,  or  wit-insuring  friend  ; 
The  itch  of  picture  in  the  front, 
With  ba^-s  and  wicked  rh^me  upon't. 
All  that  is  left  o*  th'  Forked  hill 
To  make  men  scribble  without  skill ; 
Canst  make  a  poet,  spite  of  Fate, 
And  teach  all  people  to  translate. 
Though  out  of  languages  in  which 
They  understand  no  part  of  speech  ; 
Assist  me  but  this  once,  I  'mplore. 
And  I  shall  trouble  thee  no  more. 

In  western  clime  there  is  a  town. 
To  those  that  dwell  therein  well  known, 
Tlierefore  there  needs  no  more  be  said  here. 
We  unto  them  refer  our  reader ; 
For  brevity  is  very  good, 
When  w'  are,  or  are  not  understood. 
To  this  town  people  did  repair 
On  days  of  market  or  of  fair. 
And  to  crack'd  fiddle  and  hoarse  tabor. 
In  merriment  did  drudge  and  labour  ; 
But  now  a  sport  more  formidable 
Had  raked  together  village  rabble  ; 
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Twaa  an  old  way  of  recreating, 

Which  learned  butchers  call  Bear-baiting  ; 

A  bold  advent'roufl  exercise, 

With  ancient  heroes  in  high  prize  ; 

For  authors  do  affirm  it  came 

From  Isthmian  or  Nemaean  game  ; 

Others  derive  it  from  the  Bear 

That's  fix'd  in  northern  hemisphere. 

And  round  about  the  Pole  does  make 

A  circle  like  a  bear  at  stake, 

That  at  the  diain*s  end  wheels  about. 

And  overturns  the  rabble  rout : 

For  after  solemn  proclamation 

In  the  bear*s  name,  (as  is  the  fashion 

According  to  the  Uw  of  arms, 

To  keep  men  from  inglorious  harms) 

That  none  presume  to  come  so  near 

As  forty  foot  of  stake  of  bear. 

If  any  yet  be  so  fool-hardy, 

T*  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy. 

If  they  come  wounded  off,  and  lame. 

No  honour's  got  by  such  a  maim. 

Although  the  bear  gain  much,  b'ing  bound 

In  honour  to  make  good  his  ground 

When  he's  engaged,  and  takes  no  notice, 

If  any  press  upon  him,  who  'tis. 

But  lets  them  know,  at  their  own  cost. 

That  he  intends  to  keep  his  post. 

This  to  prevent,  and  other  harms, 

Which  always  wait  on  feats  of  arms, 

(For  in  the  hurry  of  a  fray 

'Tis  hard  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way) 

Thither  the  knight  his  course  did  steer. 

To  keep  the  peace  Hwixt  dog  and  bear. 

As  he  believed  he  was  bound  to  do 

In  conscience  and  comnussion  too. 


PART  L  CANTO  H. 

HodibrM  oommoicliig  Battle  with  the  Rabble,  and 
leading  off  Crowdero  prlaoner. 

This  said,  with  hasty  rage  he  snatch'd 
His  gunshot,  that  in  holsters  watch'd. 
And  bending  cock,  he  level'd  full 
Agamst  th'  outside  of  Talgol's  skull, 
Vowing  that  he  should  ne'er  stir  further. 
Nor  henceforth  cow  nor  bullock  murder : 
But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  Rust, 
And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 
Her  gorgon  shield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stiff,  as  'twere  transform'd  to  stock. 
Meanwhile  fierce  Talgol,  gathering  might, 
With  rugged  truncheon  charged  the  Knight ; 
But  he  with  petronel  upheaved. 
Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received  : 
The  gun  recoil*d,  as  well  it  might, 
Not  used  to  such  a  kind  of  fight, 

LAnd  shrunk  from  its  great  master's  gripe, 
Knoek'd  down  and  stunn'd  with  mortal  stripe. 


Then  Hudibras,  with  furious  haste, 
Drew  out  fiis  sword ;  yet  not  so  fast 
But  Talgol  first,  with  hardy  thwack. 
Twice  bruised  his  head,  and  twice  his  back ; 
But  when  his  nut-brown  sword  was  out. 
With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about, 
Imprinting  many  a  wound  upon 
His  mortal  foe,  the  truncheon  : 
The  trusty  cudgel  did  oppose 
Itself  against  dead-doing  blows, 
To  guard  his  leader  from  fell  bane. 
And  then  revenged  itself  again. 
And  though  the  sword  (some  understood) 
In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 
*Twa8  nothing  so  ;  both  sides  were  balanc't 
So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant'st : 
For  wood,  with  honour  b'ing  engaged. 
Is  so  implacably  enraged. 
Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore. 
Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more. 
And  now  both  knights  were  out  of  breath. 
Tired  in  the  hot  pursuits  of  death, 
Whilst  all  the  rest  amazed  stood  still. 
Expecting  which  should  take,  or  kill. 
This  Hudibras  observed ;  and  fretting. 
Conquest  should  be  so  long  a-getting. 
He  drew  up  all  his  force  into 
One  body,  and  that  into  one  blow ; 
But  Talgol  wisely  avoided  it 
By  cunning  sleight ;  for  had  it  hit 
The  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 
Had  slit  as  sure  as  that  below. 

Meanwhile  the  incomparable  Colon, 
To  aid  his  friend,  began  to  fidl  on ; 
Him  Ralph  enoounter'd,  and  straight  grew 
A  dismal  combat  'twixt  them  two  ; 
Th'  one  arm'd  with  metal,  th'  other  with  wood, 
This  fit  for  bruise,  and  that  for  blood. 
With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang, 
Hard  crabtree  and  old  iron  rang. 
While  none  that  saw  them  could  divine 
To  which  side  conquest  would  incline ; 
Until  Magnano,  who  did  envy 
That  two  should  with  so  many  men  vie. 
By  subtle  stratagem  of  brain 
Perform'd  what  force  could  ne'er  attain  ; 
For  he,  by  foul  hap,  having  found 
Where  thistles  grew  on  barren  ground. 
In  haste  he  drew  his  weapon  out, 
And  having  cropt  them  firom  the  root. 
He  clapt  them  underneath  the  tail 
Of  steed,  with  pricks  as  sharp  as  nail : 
The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent 
The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament. 
Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  and  wince 
As  if  he'd  been  beside  his  sense. 
Striving  to  disengage  from  thistle. 
That  gall'd  him  sorely  under  his  tail ; 
Instead  of  which,  he  threw  the  pack 
Of  Squire  and  baggage  from  his  back  ; 
And  blundering  still,  with  smartmg  rump. 
He  gave  the  Knight's  steed  such  a  thump 
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As  made  him  reeL    The  Knight  did  stoop, 
And  sat  on  further  side  aslope  ; 
This  Talgol  riewing,  who  had  now 
By  flight  escaped  the  fatal  hlow, 
He  rallied,  and  again  fell  to't ; 
For  catching  foe  by  nearest  foot, 
He  lifted  with  such  might  and  strength. 
As  would  have  hurl'd  him  thrice  his  length, 
And  dash'd  his  brains  (if  any)  out ; 
But  Mars,  that  still  protects  the  stout, 
In  pudding.time  came  to  his  aid, 
And  under  him  the  Bear  convey'd  ; 
The  Bear,  upon  whose  soft  fur-gown 
The  Knight  with  all  his  weight  fell  down. 
The  friendly  rug  preserved  the  ground. 
And  headlong  Knight,  from  bruise  or  wound : 
Like  featherbed  betwixt  a  wall. 
And  heary  brunt  of  cannon-ball. ' 
As  Sancho  on  a  blanket  fell. 
And  had  no  hurt,  ours  fared  as  well 
In  body,  though  his  mighty  spirit, 
B'ing  heavy,  did  not  so  well  bear  it. 
The  Bear  was  in  a  greater  fright. 
Beat  down,  and  worsted  by  the  Knight ; 
He  roar'd,  and  raged,  and  flung  about. 
To  shake  ofi*  bondage  from  his  snout : 
His  wrath  inflamed,  boil'd  o'er,  and  from 
His  jaws  of  death  he  threw  the  foam  ; 
Fury  in  stranger  postures  threw  him. 
And  more  than  ever  herald  drew  him : 
He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  saved 
From  squelch  of  Knight,  and  storm'd  and  raved. 
And  vex'd  the  more,  because  the  harms 
He  felt  were  'gainst  the  law  of  arms  : 
For  men  he  always  took  to  be 
His  friends,  and  dogs  the  enemy ; 
Who  never  so  much  hurt  had  done  him, 
As  his  own  side  did  falling  on  him  : 
It  grieved  him  to  the  guts  that  they 
For  whom  he  *d  fought  so  many  a  fray,  I 

And  served  with  loss  of  blood  so  long, 
Shou'd  offer  such  inhuman  wrong ; 
Wrong  of  unsoldier-like  condition. 
For  which  he  flung  down  his  commission  ; 
And  laid  about  him  till  his  nose 
From  thrall  of  ring  and  cord  broke  loose. 
Soon  as  he  felt  himself  enlarged, 
Through  thickest  of  his  foes  he  charged, 
And  made  way  through  th'  amazed  crew; 
Some  he  o'erran,  and  some  o'erthrew. 
But  took  none ;  for  by  hasty  flight 
He  strove  t'  escape  pursuit  of  Knight, 
From  whom  he  fled  with  as  much  baste 
And  dread  as  he  the  rabble  chased ; 
In  haste  he  fled,  and  so  did  they. 
Each  and  his  fear  a  several  way. 
Crowdero  only  kept  the  field. 
Not  stirring  from  the  place  he  held. 
Though  beaten  down,  and  wounded  sore 
I'  th'  Fiddle  and  a  leg  that  bore 
One  side  of  him,  not  that  of  bone. 
But  much  its  better,  th'  wooden  one. 


He  spying  Hudibrss  lie  strewed 

Upon  the  ground,  like  log  of  wood^ 

With  fright  of  fall,  supposed  wound. 

And  loss  of  urine,  in  a  swoond. 

In  haste  he  snatch'd  the  wooden  limb 

That,  hurt  i'  th'  ancle,  lay  by  him. 

And  fitting  it  for  sudden  fight. 

Straight  drew  H  up,  t'  attack  the  Knight ; 

For  getting  up  on  stump  and  buckle, 

He  with  the  foe  began  to  buckle. 

Vowing  to  be  revenged  for  breach 

Of  Crowd  and  skin,  upon  the  wretdi. 

Sole  author  of  all  detriment 

He  and  his  Fiddle  underwent 

But  Ralpho,  (who  had  now  begun 
T'  adventure  resurrection 
From  heavy  squelch,  and  had  got  up 
Upon  his  legs,  with  sprained  crup,) 
Looking  about,  beheld  pemicion 
Approaching  Knight  from  fell  mnsieian  ; 
He  snatch'd  his  whinyard  up,  that  fled 
When  he  was  falling  off  his  steed, 
(As  rats  do  from  a  falling  house,) 
To  hide  itself  from  rage  of  Uowb  ; 
And,  wing'd  with  speed  and  fury,  flew 
To  rescue  Knight  from  bUck  and  blue ; 
Which  ere  he  could  achieve,  his  aoooce 
The  leg  encounter'd  twice  and  onee, 
And  now 't  was  raised  to  smite  agen, 
Wlien  Ralpho  thrust  himself  between  : 
He  took  the  blow  upon  his  arm. 
To  shield  the  Knight  from  further  harm. 
And  joining  wrath  with  force,  bestow'd 
On  th'  wooden  member  such  a  load. 
That  do^^Ti  it  fell,  and  with  it  bore 
Crowdero,  whom  it  propp'd  before. 
To  him  the  Squire  right  nimbly  run. 
And  setting  conquering  foot  upon 
His  trunk,  thus  spoke :  What  desp'rate  fi 
Made  thee,  thou  whelp  of  Sin,  to  fancy 
Thyself,  and  all  that  coward  rabble, 
T'  encounter  us  in  battle  able? 
How  durst  th',  I  say,  oppose  thy  Curship 
'Gainst  arms,  authority,  and  worship. 
And  Hudibras  or  me  provoke. 
Though  all  thy  limbs  were  heart  of  oak. 
And  th'  other  half  of  thee  as  good 
To  bear  out  blows  as  that  of  wood  I 
Could  not  the  whipping-poet  prevail. 
With  all  its  rhetoric,  nor  the  jail. 
To  keep  from  flaying  spourge  thy  skin. 
And  ankle  free  from  iron  gin  f 
Which  now  thou  shalt — but^first  our  care 
Must  see  how  Hudibras  does  fare. 
This  said,  he  gently  raised  the  Knight, 
And  set  him  on  his  bum  upright. 
To  rouse  him  from  lethargic  dump. 
He  tweak'd  his  nose,  with  gentle  thump 
Knock'd  on  his  breast,  as  if 't  had  been 
To  raise  the  spirits  lodged  within ; 
They,  waken'd  with  the  noise,  did  fly 
From  inward  room  to  window  eye^ 
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And  gentlj  op'ning  lid,  the  casement^ 

Look*d  oat,  bat  yet  with  8ome  amazement 

This  gladded  Ralpho  mach  to  see, 

Who  thas  bespoke  the  Knight    Qaoth  he, 

Tweaking  his  nose,  Yoa  are,  great  Sir, 

A  self-denying  conqueror ; 

As  high,  victorioas,  and  great, 

As  e'er  foaght  for  the  charches  yet. 

If  yoa  will  give  yoarself  bat  leave 

To  make  oat  what  y'  already  have  ; 

That's  victory.    The  foe,  for  dread 

Of  your  nine-worthiness,  is  fled, 

All  save  Crowdero,  for  whose  sake 

You  did  th*  espoused  cause  undertake  ; 

And  he  lies  pris'nerat  your  feet. 

To  be  disposed  as  you  think  meet, 

Either  for  life,  or  death,  or  sale, 

I'he  gallows,  or  perpetual  jail ; 

For  one  wink  of  your  powerful  eye 

Most  sentence  him  to  live  or  die. 

His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchase. 

Won  in  the  service  of  the  churches  ; 

And  by  your  doom  must  be  allowed 

To  be,  or  be  no  more,  a  Crowd  ; 

For  though  success  did  not  confer 

Just  title  on  the  conqueror  ; 

Though  dispensations  were  not  strong 

Conclusions,  whether  right  or  wrong  ; 

Although  Outgoings  did  confirm, 

And  Owning  were  but^a  mere  term  ; 

Yet  as  the  wicked  have  no  right 

To  th'  creature,  though  usurp'd  by  might. 

The  property  is  in  the  saint, 

From  whom  th*  injuriously  detain  *t ! 

Of  him  they  hold  Uieir  luxuries, 

Their  dogs,  their  horses,  whores,  and  dice. 

Their  riots,  revels,  masks,  delights, 

Pimps,  buffoons,  fiddlers,  parasites  ; 

All  which  the  saints  have  title  to. 

And  ought  t'  enjoy  if  they  'ad  their  due. 

What  we  take  from  'em  is  no  more 

Than  what  was  ours  by  right  before  ; 

For  we  are  their  true  landlords  still. 

And  they  our  tenants  but  at  will. 

At  this  the  Knight  began  to  rouse, 

And  by  degrees  grow  valorous  : 

He  stued  about,  and  seeing  none 

Of  all  his  foes  remain  but  one, 

He  snatch'd  lus  weapon,  that  lay  near  him. 

And  from  the  ground  began  to  rear  him, 

Vowing  to  make  Crowdero  pay 

For  all  the  rest  that  ran  away. 

Bat  Ralpho  now,  in  colder  blood. 

His  fury  mildly  thus  withstood  : 

Great  Sir,  quoth  he,  your  mighty  spirit 

Is  raised  too  high  ;  this  slave  does  merit 

To  be  the  hangnuui's  bus'ness,  sooner 

Than  from  your  hand  to  have  the  honour 

Of  his  destruction  ;  I  that  am 

A  nothingness  in  deed  and  name, 

Did  scorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcase. 

Or  in  entr«at  his  Fiddle  or  case : 


Will  you,  great  Sir,  that  glory  blot 
In  cold  blood,  which  you  gain'd  in  hot  I 
Will  you  employ  your  conquering  sword 
To  break  a  Fiddle,  and  your  word  I 


PART  n.    CANTO  H. 

Vioariout  Justioe  exemplified  by  Ralpho  in  the  o 
of  the  Cobbler  that  killed  the  Indian. 

Justice  gives  sentence  many  times 
On  one  man  for  another's  crimes ; 
Our  brethren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  malefactors  to  excuse. 
And  hang  the  guiltless  in  their  stead. 
Of  whom  the  churches  have  less  need ; 
As  lately  't  happened :  In  a  town 
There  lived  a  cobbler,  and  but  one, 
That  out  of  doctrine  could  cut  use. 
And  mend  men's  lives,  as  well  as  shoes. 
This  precious  brother  having  slain, 
In  times  of  peace,  an  Indian, 
Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  zeal, 
(Because  he  was  an  Infidel,) 
The  mighty  Tottipottjrmoy 
Sent  to  our  elders  an  envoy. 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 
Of  league,  held  forth  by  Brother  Patch, 
Against  the  articles  in  force 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours, 
,  For  which  he  craved  the  saints  to  render 
Into  his  hands,  or  hang  th'  offender : 
But  they  maturely  having  weigh' d 
They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  th'  trade, 
(A  man  that  served  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  teach  and  cobble,) 
Resolved  to  spare  him  :  yet,  to  do 
The  Indian  Hoghan  Moghan  too 
Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did 
Hang  an  old  weaver  that  was  bedrid. 


TART  in.    CANTO  HL 
lladibras  consulting  the  Lawyer. 

An  old  dull  sot,  who  toll'd  the  clock 
For  many  years  at  Bridewell-dock, 
At  Westminster,  and  Hicks's-hall, 
And  hiccius  doctitu  play'd  in  all ; 
Where  in  all  governments  and  times. 
He'd  been  both  friend  and  foe  to  crimes. 
And  used  to  equal  ways  of  gaining. 
By  hind'ring  justice,  or  maintaining  : 
To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege. 
And  whipp'd,  for  want  of  quarterage. 
Cart-loads  of  bawds  to  prison  sent. 
For  being  behind  a  fortnight's  rent ; 
And  many  a  trusty  pimp  and  crony 
To  Puddle-dock,  for  want  of  money  : 
Engaged  the  constable  to  seize 
All  those  that  would  not  break  the  peace  ; 
Nor  give  him  back  his  own  foul  words. 
Though  sometimes  commoners,  or  lords, 
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And  kept  'em  prisoners  of  conrBe, 

For  being  sober  at  ill  hours  ; 

That  in  the  morning  he  might  free 

Or  bind  'em  over  for  his  fee  : 

Made  monsters  fine,  and  puppet-plays, 

For  leave  to  practise  in  their  ways  ; 

Farmed  out  all  cheats,  and  went  a  share 

With  th'  headborough  and  scavenger ; 

And  made  the  dirt  i'  th*  streets  compound 

For  taking  up  the  public  ground  ; 

The  kennel  and  the  king's  highway. 

For  being  unmolested,  pay  ; 

Let  out  Uie  stocks,  and  whipping-post. 

And  cage,  to  those  that  gave^him  most ; 

Imposed  a  task  on  bakers'  ears. 

And,  for  false  weights,  on  chandelers  ; 

Made  victuallers  and  vintners  fine 

For  arbitrary  ale  and  wine  ; 

But  was  a  kind  and  constant  friend 

To  all  that  regularly  offend. 

As  residentiary  bawds. 

And  brokers  that  receive  stol'n  goods; 

That  cheat  in  Uwful  mysteries, 

And  pay  church  duties  and  his  fees  : 

But  was  impUcable  and  awkward 

To  all  that  interloped  and  hawker'd. 

To  this  brave  man  the  Knight  repairs 
For  counsel  in  his  law-affairs. 
And  found  him  mounted  in  his  pew. 
With  books  and  money  placed,  for  shew. 
Like  nest-eggs  to  make  clients  Uy, 
And  for  his  false  opinion  pay  : 
To  whom  the  Knight,  with  comely  grace, 
Put  off  his  hat,  to  put  his  case  ; 
Which  he  as  proudly  cntertain'd 
As  th'  other  courteously  strain'd  ; 
And,  to  assure  him  't  was  not  that 
He  look'd  for,  bid  him  put  on  's  hat. 

Quoth  he,  there  is  one  Sidrophel, 
Whom  I  have  cudgell'd—Very  well. 
And  now  he  brags  to  've  beaten  me  — 
Better  and  better  still,  quoth  he. 
And  vows  to  stick  me  to  a  wall, 
Where'er  he  meets  rae^Best  of  all. 
'Tis  true  the  knave  has  taken  's  oath 
Tliat  I  robb'd  him— Well  done,  in  troth. 
When  he's  confess'd  he  stole  my  cloak. 
And  pick'd  my  fob,  and  what  he  took  ; 
Which  was  the  cause  that  made  rae  bang  him, 
And  take  my  goods  again — Marry,  hang  him. 
Now,  whether  I  should  beforehand 
Swear  he  robbM  me  1 — I  understand. 
Or  bring  my  action  of  conversion 
And  trover  for  my  goods  ? — Ah,  whoreson  ! 
Or,  if  't  is  better  to  endite, 
And  bring  bun  to  his  trial  ? — Right, 
Prevent  what  he  designs  to  do, 
And  swear  for  th'  state  against  hira  ! — True. 
Or  whether  he  tluit  is  defendant 
In  this  case  has  the  better  end  on  't ; 
Who,  putting  in  a  new  cross-bill. 
May  traverse  th'  action  ?— Better  still. 


Then  there's  a  lady  too— Ay,  many  ! 
That's  easily  proved  aooeflsaiy  ; 
A  widow  who  by  solemn  tows 
Contracted  to  me,  for  my  spooae, 
Combined  with  him  to  break  her  vmrd. 
And  has  abetted  all — Good  Lord  ! 
Subom'd  th'  aforesaid  Sidrophel 
To  tamper  with  the  dev'l  of  hell. 
Who  put  m'  into  a  horrid  fear. 
Fear  of  my  life — Make  that  appear. 
Made  an  assault  with  fiends  and  men 
Upon  my  body — Good  agen. 
And  kept  me  in  a  deadly  fright. 
And  false  imprisonment  all  ni^ii. 
Meanwhile  they  robb'd  me,  and  my  hone. 
And  stole  my  siddle — Worse  and  worse. 
And  made  me  mount  upon  the  bue  ridge, 
T'  avoid  a  wretcheder  miscarriage. 

Sir,  (quoth  the  Uwyer,)  not  to  flatter  yc 
You  have  as  good  and  fair  a  battery 
As  heart  can  wish,  and  need  not  sbune 
The  proudest  man  alive  to  claim ; 
For  if  they've  used  yon  as  you  say. 
Marry,  quoth  I,  God  give  you  joy ; 
I  would  it  were  my  case,  I'd  give 
More  than  I'll  say,  or  you'll  believe : 
I  would  so  trounce  her,  and  her  parse, 
I  'd  make  her  kneel  for  better  or  wone  : 
For  matrimony,  and  hanging  here, 
Both  go  by  destiny  so  dear. 
That  you  as  sure  may  pick  and  diooee. 
As  cross  I  win,  and  pile  yon  lose  : 
And  if  I  durst,  I  would  advance 
As  much  in  ready  maintenance,  * 
As  upon  any  case  I've  known  ; 
But  we  that  practise  dare  not  own  : 
The  law  severely  contrabands 
Our  taking  bus'ness  off  men's  hands  : 
'Tis  common  barratry,  that  bears 
Point-blank  an  action  'gainst  our  ears, 
And  crops  them  till  there  is  not  leather. 
To  stick  a  pin  in,  left  of  either  ; 
For  which  some  do  the  summer-sault, 
And  o'er  the  bar,  like  tumblers,  vault : 
But  you  may  swear,  at  any  rate. 
Things  not  in  nature,  for  the  state  ; 
For  in  all  courts  of  justice  here 
A  witness  b  not  said  to  swear. 
But  make  oath  ;  that  is,  in  plain  terms. 
To  forge  whatever  he  affirms. 

I  thank  you  (quoth  the  Knight)  for  that 
Because  'Us  to  my  purpose  pat — 
For  Justice,  though  she's  painted  blind. 
Is  to  the  weaker  side  inclined. 
Like  Charity  ;  else  right  and  wrong 
Could  never  hold  it  out  so  long. 
And,  like  blind  Fortune,  with  a  sleight. 
Conveys  men's  interest  and  right 
From  Stiles's  pocket  into  Nokes's, 
As  easily  as  Hocus  Poctu  ; 
Plays  fast  and  loose,  makes  men  obnoxious 
And  clear  again  like  hiocius  docHus, 
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Then,  whether  you  would  take  her  life, 
Or  but  recover  her  for  your  wife, 
Or  be  content  with  what  she  has, 
And  let  all  other  matters  pass, 
The  business  to  the  law's  alone. 
The  proof  is  all  it  looks  upon  ; 
And  yon  can  want  no  witnesses 
To  swear  to  anything  you  please. 
That  hardly  get  their  mere  expences 
By  th'  labour  of  their  consciences. 
Or  letting  out  to  hire  their  ears 
To  affidavit  customers. 
At  inconsiderable  values, 
To  serve  for  jurymen,  or  tallies, 
Although  retain'd  in  th'  hardest  matters 
Of  trustees  and  administrators. 

For  that  (quoth  he)  let  me  alone  ; 
We  've  store  of  such,  and  all  our  own. 
Bred  up  and  tutor'd  by  our  Teachers, 
The  ablest  of  conscience-stretchers. 

That's  well,  (quoth  he,)  but  I  should  guess. 
By  weighing  all  advantages. 
Your  surest  way  is  first  to  pitch 
On  Bongey  for  a  water-witch  ; 
And  when  ye  've  hang'd  the  conjurer. 
Ye  've  time  enough  to  deal  with  her. 
In  th'  int'rim  spare  for  no  trepans 
To  draw  her  neck  into  the  bans  ; 
Ply  her  with  love-letters  and  billets. 
And  bait  'em  well,  for  quirks  and  quillets. 
With  trains  t'  inveigle  and  surprise 
Her  heedless  answers  and  replies  ; 


And  if  she  miss  the  mouse-trap  lines, 

They  '11  serve  for  other  by-designs  ; 

And  make  an  artist  understand 

To  copy  out  her  seal,  or  hand  ; 

Or  find  void  places  in  the  paper 

To  steal  in  something  to  entrap  her ; 

Till  with  her  worldly  goods,  and  body, 

Spite  of  her  heart,  ^e  has  endow'd  ye  : 

Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses, 

That  ply  i'  th'  Temple,  under  trees. 

Or  walk  the  round,  with  Knights  o'  th'  Posts, 

About  the  cross-legg'd  knights,  their  hosts ; 

Or  wait  for  customers  between 

The  pillar-rows  in  Lincoln*s-Inn  ; 

Where  vouchers,  forgers,  common -bail. 

And  affidavit-men,  ne'er  fail 

T'  expose  to  sale  all  sorts  of  oaths. 

According  to  their  ears  and  clothes. 

Their  only  necessary  tools. 

Besides  the  Gospel  and  their  souls : 

And  when  ye  're  furnished  with  all  purve^-S, 

I  shall  be  ready  at  your  service. 

I  would  not  give  (quoth  Hudibras) 
A  straw  to  understand  a  case, 
Without  the  admirable  skill 
To  wind  and  manage  it  at  will ; 
To  veer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause 
Against  the  weathergage  of  laws, 
And  ring  the  changes  upon  cases. 
As  plain  as  noses  upon  faces. 
As  you  have  well  instructed  me. 
For  which  you  've  eam'd  (here  'tis)  your  fee. 


ISAAK    WALTON. 

[Born.  180S.    Died,  lOtB.] 


IsAAK  Walton,  who  in  the  humble  profession 
of  a  sempster  in  London  had  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  age  for  his  intimate  friends, 
was  bom  at  Stafford,  and  made  his  first  settle- 
ment in  London  in  a  shop  which  was  but  seven 


feet  and  a  half  long  and  five  feet  wide.  His 
favourite  amusement  was  angling,  on  which  he 
has  left  a  treatise,  together  with  some  interesting 
biographical  memoirs,  which  have  been  made 
well  known  by  many  modem  and  elegant  editions. 


THE   ANGLER'S   WISH. 


I  IN  these  flowery  meads  would  be  : 
These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me. 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 
I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice  ; 
Sit  here  and  see  the  turtle  dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love  : 

Or  on  that  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty  :  please  my  mind 
To  see  sweet  dew-drope  kiss  these  flowers. 
And  then  wash'd  off  by  April  showers  ; 
Here  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song, 
There  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young. 


Or  a  leverock  build  her  nest : 
Here  give  my  weary  spirits  rest. 
And  raise  my  low-pitch'd  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love  ; 
Or,  with  my  Bryan  •  and  my  book, 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook  : 

There  sit  by  him  and  eat  my  meat, 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set, 
There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day. 
There  meditate  my  time  away. 
And  angle  on,  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  the  grave. 

♦  Probably  hb  dog. 


J. 


WENT  WORTH   DILLON,   EARL   OF   ROSCOMMON. 


[Ban,  183S.    Died,  lCM-5.] 


Wkntworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  was 
the  maternal  nephew  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Strafford.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  educated  at 
Caen  m  Normandy,  travelled  into  Italy,  and,  re- 
turning to  England  at  the  Restoration,  was  made 


a  captain  of  the  Band  of  Peoaoneri.  **  It  may 
be  remarked,"  says  Dr.  WartoDy  *  to  tiie  pnin 
of  Roscommon,  that  he  was  the  first  erilie  who 
had  taste  and  spirit  enough  publicly  to  praise  the 
Paradise  Lost*." 


FROM  «AN   ESSAY  ON  TRANSLATED  VERSE." 


Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence  ; 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stews, 

Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  may  choose ! 

Variety  of  snch  is  to  bo  found : 

Take  Uien  a  subject  proper  to  expound  ; 

But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice  ; 

For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  choice  : 

And  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet. 

As  would  some  painter  busy  in  a  street, 

To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  and  every  sign 

That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wine. 

Yet  *ti8  not  all  to  have  a  subject  good  : 
It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  understood. 
He  that  brings  fulsome  objects  to  my  view, 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  many  new,) 
With  nauseous  images  my  fancy  fills. 
And  all  goes  down  like  oxj-mel  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  listening  world  how  Maro  sings 
Of  useful  subjects  and  of  lofty  things. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bright  ideas  raise, 
As  merit  gratitude,  as  well  as  praise  : 
But  foul  descriptions  arc  offensive  still. 
Either  for  being  like,  or  being  ill : 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  ? 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whoso  wounded  gods 
Makes  some  suspect  he  snores,  as  well  as  nods. 
But  I  offend — Virgil  begins  to  frown. 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down  : 
My  blushing  Muse  with  conscious  fear  retires, 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly  admires. 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise. 
And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise  ; 
Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts. 
But  strict  harmonious  sj-mmetry  of  parts  ; 
Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pass. 
With  vital  heat  to  animate  the  mass  : 
A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame  ;      [came  : 
And  bright  as  heaven,  from  whence  the  blessing 
But  few,  oh  !  few  souls,  pre-ordain'd  by  fate, 
The  race  of  gods,  have  reach 'd  that  envied  height. 
No  Rebel -Titan's  sacrilegious  crime, 
By  heaping  hills  on  hills  can  hither  climb  : 


The  grizly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 
iEneas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 
How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  fidl. 
Whose  pride  would  soar  to  heaven  without  acdl 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangeroos  fiwh) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thoag^ 
The  men  who  Ubour  and  digest  things  most^ 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boMt : 
For  if  your  author  bo  profoundly  good, 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  nndentood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ ! 
How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet  I 
Approach  his  altars  with  religions  fear : 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  there. 
Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod, 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  god. 
Hail,  mighty  Maro  !  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame, 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse  ;  [Hose!  '| 

The  Muse  instruct  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  the  'i 

What  1  have  instanced  only  in  the  best,  |l 

Is,  in  proportion,  true  of  all  the  rest.  I 

Take  pains  the  genuine  meaning  to  explore  1  : 
There  sweat,  there  strain ;  tug  the  laborious  oir ;  . 
Search  every  conmient  that  your  care  can  find ;  j| 
Some  here,  some  there,  may  hit  the  poet's  miml :  i; 
Yet  be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  throng :  J, 

The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong.  :| 

When  things  appear  unnatural  or  hard,  |, 

Consult  your  author,  with  himself  compared. 
Who  knows  what  blessing  Phoebus  may  bestow, 
And  future  ages  to  your  labour  owe  f 
Such  secrets  are  not  easily  found  out ; 
But,  once  discovered,  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
Truth  stamps  conviction  in  your  raviah'd  breast ; 
And  peace  and  joy  attend  the  glorious  guest. 

Truth  still  is  one  ;  truth  is  divinely  bright ; 
No  cloudy  doubts  obscure  her  native  light ; 
Wliile  in  your  thoughts  you  find  the  least  debate, 
You  may  confound,  but  never  can  translate. 
Your  style  will  this  through  all  disguises  show; 
For  none  explain  more  clearly  than  they  know. 


[*  Dryden  was  befdro  him,  but 
firtit  to  write  in  imitation  of  Milton's 
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proves  he  understands  a  text, 
xposition  leaves  it  unperplex'd. 

10  too  faithfolly  on  names  insist, 
create  than  dissipate  the  mist ; 
w  unjust  by  being  over  nice, 
^erstitious  virtue  turns  to  vice.) 
ens'  ghost  and  Labienus  tell 

ce  in  Parthian  plains  their  legions  fell. 

nne  hath  been  so  jealous  of  her  fame, 

r  know  Pacorus*  or  Monseses*  name. 

s  in  one  language  elegantly  used, 

tlly  in  another  be  excused  ; 

le  that  Rome  admired  in  Ceesar's  time, 

ther  suit  our  genius  nor  our  clime. 

dine  sense,  intelligibly  told, 

translator  both  discreet  and  bold. 

■aions  arc  inexpiably  bad  ; 

much  safer  to  leave  out  than  add. 

;  and  mystic  thought  you  must  express 

inful  care,  but  seeming  easiness  ; 

h  shines  brightest  through  the  plainest 

Iress. 

ean  Muse,  when  she  appears  in  state, 

11  Jove's  thunder  on  her  verses  wait ; 
:e8  sometimes  as  soft  and  moving  things 
IS  speaks,  or  Philomela  sings. 

thor  always  will  the  best  advise, 
m  he  falls,  and  when  he  rises,  rise. 

noise  is  the  most  wretched  thing, 
contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring, 
uid  accents,  regularly  placed, 

syllables  (and  stUl  the  last) 
gross  innumerable  faults  abound, 
of  nonsense,  never  fail  of  sound. 

is  meant  of  even  verse  alone, 
I  most  harmonious  and  most  known  : 
3u  will  unequal  nimibers  try, 
coents  on  odd  syllables  must  lie. 
er  sister  of  the  learned  Nine 
your  suit  a  willing  ear  incline, 
ur  success,  deserve  a  lasting  name, 
■own  a  grateful  and  a  constant  flame. 
,  wild  uncertainty  prevail, 
n  your  veering  heart  with  every  gale, 
i  the  fruit  of  all  your  former  care, 

sad  prospect  of  a  just  despair. 

ick  (too  scandalously  mean  to  name) 

man-midwifery,  got  wealth  and  fame  ; 
icina  had  forgot  her  trade, 
curing  wife  invokes  his  surer  aid. 
ison'd  bowls  the  gossip's  spirits  raise, 
hile  she  guzzles,  chats  the  doctor's  praise ; 
gely,  what  she  wants  in  words,  supplies, 
audlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes. 
U  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man  ! 
sry  active  in  his  own  trepan  !) 
«dy  of  physicians'  frequent  fees, 
tmald  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees  ; 
a  a  new  unlicensed  gown,  and  then 
iving  women  falls  to  killing  men. 
r  such  had  left  the  nation  thin, 

of  all  the  children  he  brought  in. 


His  pills  as  thick  as  hand  grenadoes  flew  ; 
And  where  they  fell,  as  certainly  they  slew : 
His  name  stmdt  everywhere  as  great  a  damp. 
As  Archimedes'  through  the  Roman  camp. 
With  this,  the  doctor's  pride  began  to  cool ; 
For  smarting  soundly  may  convince  a  fool. 
But  now  repentance  came  too  late  for  grace  ; 
And  meagre  fiunine  stared  him  in  the  face  : 
Fain  would  he  to  the  wives  be  reconciled. 
But  found  no  husband  left  to  own  a  child. 
The  friends,  that  got  the  brats,  were  poison'd  too : 
In  this  sad  case,  what  could  our  vermin  do  I 
Worried  with  debts,  and  past  all  hope  of  bail, 
Th'  unpitied  wretch  lies  rotting  in  a  jail : 
And  there  with  basket-alms,  scarce  kept  alive, 
Shows  how  mistaken  talents  ought  to  thrive. 

I  pity,  from  my  soul,  unhappy  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen  ; 
Who  must,  like  Utwyers,  either  starve  or  plead. 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead  I 
But  you,  Pompilian,  wealthy,  pamper'd  heira, 
Who  to  your  country  owe  your  swords  and  earesy 
Let  no  vain  hope  your  easy  mind  seduce. 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse  ; 
'Tis  very  dangerous  tampering  with  the  Muse, 
The  profit  *b  small,  and  you  have  much  to  lose; 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place. 
Degenerate  lines  degrade  th'  attainted  race. 
No  poet  any  passion  can  excite. 
But  what  they  feel  transport  them  when  they  write. 
Have  you  been  led  through  the  Cumsean  cave. 
And  heard  th'  impatient  maid  divinely  rave  1 
I  hear  her  now  ;  I  see  her  rolling  eyes  ; 
And  panting,  Lo  I  the  Grod,  the  Grod,  she  cries : 
With  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human  sound. 
She  makes  th'  obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling 

through  the  ground. 
But,  though  we  must  obey  when  Heaven  commands, 
And  man  in  vain  the  sacred  call  withstands, 
Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  poesest  : 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme. 
And  write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freely  pass, 
And  sparkling  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  glass, 
Your  pulse  advises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  every  swelling  vein  a  loud  retreat : 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites. 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights  ; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate. 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 
Before  the  radiant  sun,  a  glimmering  lamp. 
Adulterate  measures  to  the  sterling  stamp. 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines. 
Compared  with  those  whoso  inspiration  shines  : 
These,  nervous,  bold  ;  those,  languid  and  remiss ; 
There  cold  salutes ;  but  here  a  lover's  kiss. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide, 
With  foaming  waves  the  passive  Saone  divide  ; 
Whose  Uzy  waters  without  motion  lay. 
While  he,  with  eager  force,  urged  his  impetuous 
way. 
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THOMAS    OTWAY. 

(Born,  1651.    Di*d,  1685.] 


FROM    «THE    ORPHAN." 


CHAMONT'S  BUSPiaONB  OF  HIS  SISTER. 

Per«OM»— AcASTO,  the  guardian  nf  MoNniLA ;  Mokimia, 
and  her  brother  Chamont. 

Enter  Senrant. 

Strv.  My  lord,  th'  expected gaeBtBarejustarrived. 

j4cas,  Gt>  you,  and  give  them  welcome  and  re- 
ception. 

Cham,  My  lord,  I  standin  need  of  your  assistance 
In  something  that  concerns  my  peace  and  honour. 

Aeas.  Spokelikethesonofthathravemanlloved: 
So  freely  friendly  we  conversed  together. 
Whate*er  it  be,  with  confidence  impart  it. 
Thou  shalt  command  my  fortune  and  my  sword. 

Cham,  I  dare  not  doubt  your  friendship  nor  your 
justice. 
Your  bounty  shown  to  what  I  hold  most  dear, 
My  orphan  sister,  must  not  be  forgotten  1 

Acat,  Pr'ythee,  no  more  of  that ;  it  grates  my 
nature. 

Cham.  When  our  dear  parents  died,  they  died 
together,  [them  : 

One  fate  surprised  them,  and  one  grave  received 
My  father  with  his  dj-ing  breath  bequeathed 
Her  to  ray  love  :  my  mother,  as  she  lay 
Languishing  by  hira,  calFd  me  to  her  side,      [me, 
Took  me  in  her  fainting  arms,  wept,  and  embraced 
Then  pressed  me  close,  and  as  she  observed  my  tears 
Kiss'd  them  away  ;  said  she,  Chamont,  my  son. 
By  this,  and  all  the  love  I  ever  showed  thee, 
Be  careful  of  Monimia,  watch  her  youth, 
Let  not  her  wants  betray  her  to  dishonour ;  [sighM, 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven  may  raise  some  friend.  Then 
Kiss'd  me  again  ;  so  bless'd  us  and  expired. 
Pardon  my  grief. 

Acas.  It  speaks  an  honest  nature. 

Cham.  The  friend  Heaven  rai8edwa8you,you  took 
An  infant,  to  the  desert  world  exposed,  [her  up, 
And  proved  another  parent. 

Acas.  I've  not  wrong'd  her. 

Cham.  Far  be  it  from  my  fears. 

Acas.  Then  why  this  argument  ? 

Cham.  My  lord,  my  nature  's  jealous,  and  you'll 

Acas.  Go  on.  [bear  it. 

Cham.     Great  spirits  bear  misfortunes  hardly  : 
Good  offices  claim  gratitude  ;  and  pride, 
Where  power  is  wanting,  will  usurp  a  little, 
And  make  us  (rather  than  be  thought  behind-hand) 
Pay  over-price. 

Acas.  I  cannot  guess  your  drift  ; 

i  Distrust  vou  me ) 


Cham.  No,  but  I  fear  her  weakiiMi 

May  make  her  pay  a  debt  at  any  rate  ; 
And  to  deal  freely  with  your  lordship's  goodnsH^ 
I've  heard  a  story  lately  much  distorfas  me. 

Acas.  Then  fint  charge  her ;  and  if  tiie  olleoee 
be  found 
Within  my  reach, though  it  should  tondi  mjnattn. 
In  my  own  offspring,  by  the  dear  rememlmBee 
Of  thy  brave  father,  whom  my  heui  rejoieed  in, 
I'd  prosecute  it  with  severest  Tengeaaee.      iEwU. 

Cham.  1  thank  you  from  my  soviL 

Man,  AIm^  wj  hnHkrt  1 

What  have  I  done !  and  why  do  yoa  aboM  net 
My  heart  quakes  m  me  ;  in  your  settled  &« 
And  clouded  brow  methinks  I  see  my  fiits  : 
You  will  not  kill  me  ! 

Cham.  IVythee,  why  dost  talk  m\ 

Mon.  Look  kindly  on  me,  then.     I  esoBot  bav 
Severity ;  it  daunts,  and  does  amaae  ms  : 
My  heart's  so  tender,  should  yon  charge  me  iw^jb, 
I  should  but  weep,  and  answer  yon  with  sobbiif  . 
But  use  me  gently  like  a  loving  brother, 
And  search  through  all  the  secrets  of  my  soaL 

Cham.  Fear  nothing,  I  willshow  myself  afaivtfacr, 
A  tender,  honest,  and  a  loving  brother. 
You've  not  forgot  our  father  I 

Mon.  1  shall  never. 

Cham.  Then  you'll  remember  too,  he  was  a  man 
That  lived  up  to  the  standard  of  his  honour, 
And  prized  that  jewel  more  than  mines  of  wealth: 
He'd  not  have  done  a  shameful  thing  but  onoe, 
Though  kept  in  darkness  from  the  world,and  faidiko, , 
He  could  not  have  forgiven  it  to  himself : 
This  was  the  only  portion  that  he  left  us  ; 
And  I  more  glor>'  in  it,  than  if  possess'd 
Of  all  that  ^ver  fortune  threw  on  fools. 
'Twas  a  large  trust,  and  must  be  managed  nieehr: 
Now  if  by  any  chance,  Monimia, 
You  have  soil'd  this  gem,  and  taken  from  its  value, 
How  will  you  account  with  me  ? 

Mon.  I  challenge  entv, 

Malice,  and  all  the  practices  of  hell, 
To  censure  all  the  actions  of  my  past 
Unhappy  life,  and  taint  me  if  they  can  ! 

Cham.  I  '11  tell  thee,  then :  three  nights  ago,  as  I 
Lay  musing  in  my  bed,  all  darkness  round  me, 
A  sudden  damp  struck  to  my  heart,  cold  sweat 
Dew'd  all  my  face,  and  trembling  seized  my  limbs : 
My  bed  shook  under  me,  the  curtains  started. 
And  to  my  tortured  fancy  there  appeared 
The  form  of  thee,  thus  beauteous  as  thou  art. 
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Thy  garments  flowing  loose,  and  in  each  hand 
A  wanton  lover,  who  by  turns  caress'd  thee 
With  all  the  freedom  of  unbounded  pleasure  : 
I  snatch'd  my  sword,  and  in  the  very  moment 
Darted  at  the  phantom,  straight  it  left  me; 
Then  rose  and  call'd  for  lights,  when,  O  dire  omen! 
I  found  my  weapon  had  the  arras  pierced. 
Just  where  that  famous  tale  was  interwoven. 
How  the  unhappy  Theban  slew  his  father. 

Man.  And  for  this  cause  my  virtue  is  suspected ! 
Because  in  dreams  your  fancy  has  been  ridden, 
I  must  be  tortured  waking  ! 

Cham,  Have  a  care. 

Labour  not  to  be  justified  too  &8t : 
Hear  all,  and  then  let  justice  hold  the  scale. 
What  foUow'd  was  the  riddle  that  confounds  me  : 
Through  a  close  lane,  as  I  pursued  my  journey, 
And  meditated  on  the  last  night's  vision, 
I  spied  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double, 
Piddng  dry  sticks,  and  mumblmg  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red ; 
Cold  palsy  shook  her  head,  her  hands  seem'd  with- 
And  on  her  crook'd  shoulders  had  she  wrapt  [er*d, 
The  tatter*d  remnant  of  an  old  striped  hanging, 
Which  served  to  keep  her  carcass  &um  the  cold ; 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her  ; 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patch'd 
With  diff*rent  coloured  rags,  black,  red,  white,  yel- 
And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness,  [low, 
I  asked  her  of  my  way»  which  she  informed  me  ; 
Then  craved  my  charity,  and  bade  me  hasten 
To  aave  a  sister  :  at  that  word  I  started. 

Jf on.  The  common  cheat  of  beggars  every  day ! 
They  flodL  about  our  doors,  pretend  to  gifts 
Of  prophecy,  and  telling  fools  their  fortunes. 

CAom.  Oh  !  but  she  told  me  such  a  tale,  Moni- 
As  in  it  bore  great  circumstance  of  truth  ;  [mia, 
Castalio  and  Polydore,  my  sister. 

M<m.  Hah  ! 

Chmm.  What,  alter'd  !  does  your  courage  fail 
Nowby  my  Other's  soul  the  witch  was  honest ;  [you ! 
Answer  me,  if  thou  hast  not  lost  to  them 
Thy  honoar  at  a  sordid  game. 

Mon,  I  will, 

I  most,  80  hardly  my  misfortune  loads  me. 
That  both  have  offer'd  me  their  loves,  most  true. — 

Cham,  And  'tisas  true  too,  they  have  both  undone 

Mon.  Though  they  both  with  earnest  vows  [thee. 
Have  pressed  my  h^rt,  if  e'er  in  thought  I  yielded 
To  any  but  Castalio— 

Cham,  But  Castalio  ! 

Mon,  Still  will  you  cross  the  line  of  my  discourse ! 
Yes,  I  confess  that  he  has  won  my  soul 
By  generous  love,  and  honourable  vows  ; 
Which  he  this  day  appointed  to  complete. 
And  make  himself  by  holy  marriage  mine. 

Cham,  Art  thou  then  spotless  ?  hast  thou  stUl  pre* 
Thy  virtue  white  without  a  blot  untainted !  [served 

Mon.  When  I'm  unchaste,  may  Heaven  reject 
my  prayers !      • 
Or  more,  to  make  me  wretched,  may  you  know  it ! 

Cham.  Oh  then,  Monimia,  art  thou  dearer  to  me 


Than  all  the  comforts  ever  yet  bless'd  man. 
But  let  not  marriage  bait  thee  to  thy  ruin. 
Trust  not  a  man  ;  we  are  by  nature  false. 
Dissembling,  subtle,  cruel,  and  inconstant : 
When  a  man  talks  of  love,  with  caution  trust  him ; 
But  if  he  swears,  he'll  certainly  deceive  thee  : 
I  charge  thee  let  no  more  Castalio  soothe  thee  : 
Avoid  it  as  thou  wouldst  preserve  the  peace 
Of  a  poor  brother,  to  whose  soul  thou'rt  precious. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

Cbamont  finding  Monimia  in  tears,  diaoovering  the  osom 
of  her  grief,  and  remonstrating  with  Aowto. 

Enter  Chamont. 

Cham.  In  tears,  Monimia  ! 

Mon.  Whoe'er  thou  art, 

Leave  me  alone  to  my  beloved  despair. 

Cham.  Lift  up  thy  eyes,  and  see  who  comes  to 
cheer  thee. 
Tell  me  the  story  of  thy  wrongs,  and  then 
See  if  my  soul  has  rest  till  thou  hast  justice. 

Mon.  My  brother  I 

Cham.  Yes,  Monimia,  if  thou  think'st 

That  I  deserve  the  name,  I  am  thy  brother. 

•  •  •  • 
Mon.  Oh,  shouldst  thou  know  the  cause  of  my 

lamenting, 
I'm  satisfied,  Chamont,  that  thou  wouldst  scorn  me ; 
Thou  wouldst  despise  the  abject  lost  Monimia, 
No  more  wouldst  praise  this  hated  beauty ;  but 
When  in  some  cell  distracted,  as  I  shall  be. 
Thou  seest  me  lie  ;  these  unregarded  locks 
Matted  like  furies'  tresses  ;  my  poor  limbs 
Chain'd  to  the  ground,  and  'stead  of  the  delights 
Which  happy  lovers  taste,  my  keeper's  stripes, 
A  bed  of  straw,  and  a  coarse  wooden  dish 
Of  wretched  sustenance  ;  when  thus  thou  seest  me, 
Pr'ythee,  have  charity  and  pity  for  me. 
Let  me  enjoy  this  thought 

Cham,  Why  wilt  thou  rack 

My  soul  so  long,  Monimia  I  ease  me  quickly  ; 
Or  thou  wilt  run  me  into  madness  first 

Mon,  Could  you  be  secret  1 

Cham.  Secret  as  the  grave. 

Mon.  But  when  I've  told  you,  will  you  keep  your 
fury 
Witliin  its  bounds!     Will  you  not  do  some  rash 
And  horrid  mischief  1  for  indeed,  Chamont, 
You  would  not  think  how  hardly  I've  been  used 
From  a  near  friend  :  from  one  that  has  my  soul 
A  slave,  and  therefore  treats  it  like  a  t>Tant 

•  •  •  • 
Cham,  Go  on  ! 

Mon.  He  threw  me  from  his  breast, 

Like  a  detested  sin. 

Cham,  How  1 

Mon,  As  I  hung  too 

Upon  his  knees,  and  begg'd  to  know  the  cause, 
He  dragg'd  me  like  a  slave  upon  the  earth. 
And  had  no  pity  on  my  cries. 
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Cham,  How  !  did  he 

Dash  thee  diBdainfolly  away  with  scorn  1 

Mon,  He  did  ;  and,  more,  I  fear,  will  ne'er  be 
friends, 
Though  I  still  love  him  with  unhated  passion. 

Cham,  What,  throw  thee  from  him  ! 

Mon.  Yes,  indeed  he  did. 

Cham.  So  may  this  arm 
Throw  him  to  th'  earth,  like  a  dead  dog  despised  ; 
Lameness  and  leprosy,  blindness  and  lunacy, 
PoTerty,  8hame,*pride,  and  the  name  of  yiUain 
Light  on  me,  if,  Castalio,  I  forgive  thee. 


Enter  Acabto. 

Acas,  Sure  some  ill  fate  is  towards  me  ;  in  my 
I  only  meet  with  oddness  and  disorder ;      [house 
Each  vassal  has  a  wild  distracted  face  ; 
And  looks  as  full  of  business  as  a  blockhead 
In  tunes  of  danger  :  Just  this  very  moment 
I  met  Castalio — 

Cham.  Then  you  met  a  vilhiin. 

Aea*.  Hah! 

Cham.  Yes,  a  villain. 

Acas.  Have  a  care,  young  soldier. 

How  thou'rt  too  busy  with  Acasto*s  fame  ; 
I  have  a  sword,  my  arm*s  good  old  acquaintance. 
Villain  to  thee — 

Cham.  Curse  on  thy  scandalous  age. 

Which  hinders  me  to  rush  upon  thy  throat, 
And  tear  the  root  up  of  that  cursed  bramble  ! 

Acas.  Ungrateful  ruffian !  sure  my  good  old  friend 
Was  ne'er  thy  father  ;  nothing  of  him's  in  thee  : 
What  have  I  done  in  my  unhappy  age, 
To  be  thus  used  I  I  scorn  to  upbraid  thee,  boy. 
But  I  could  put  thee  in  remembrance — 

Cham.  Do. 

Acas.  I  scorn  it — 

Cham.  No,  I'll  calmly  hear  the  story, 

For  I  would  fain  know  all,  to  see  which  scale 
Weighs  most — Hah,  is  not  that  good  old  Acasto  1 
What  have  I  done  1     Can  you  forgive  this  folly  ! 

Acas.  Why  dost  thou  ask  it  t 

Cham.  'Twas  the  rude  overflowing 

Of  too  much  passion  ;  pray,  my  lord,  forgive  me. 

iKneeh. 

Acas.  Mock  me  not,  youth  ;  I  can  revenge  a 
wrong. 

Cham.  I  know  it  well ;  but  for  this  thought  of 
Pity  a  madman's  frenzy,  and  forget  it.  [mine, 

Acas.  I  will ;  but  henceforth,  pr'ythee  be  more 
kind.  [Rauei  him. 

Whence  came  the  cause ! 

Cham.  Indeed  I've  been  to  blame. 

But  I'll  learn  better  ;  for  you've  been  my  father  : 
You've  been  her  father  too — 

ITakcs  MoNiMU  by  the  hand, 

Acas.  Forbear  the  prologue — 
And  let  me  know  the  substance  of  thy  tale. 

Cham.  You  took  her  up  a  little  tender  flower. 
Just  sprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  frost 
Had  nipp'd  ;  and,  with  a  careful  loving  hand. 


Transplanted  her  into  your  own  fiur  gMPdwn, 
Where  the  sun  always  ahines :  There  hNBg  ifas 

flourish'd. 
Grew  sweet  to  sense,  and  lovely  to  the  eye. 
Till  at  the  kst  a  cruel  spoiler  came, 
Cropp'd  this  fair  rose,  and  rifled  all  its 
Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away. 

Acas.  You  talk  to  me  in  parables ;  Chsinont» 
You  may  have  known  that  I'm  no  wordy  man ; 
Fine  speeches  are  the  instruments  of  knavvs 
Or  fools,  that  use  them,  when  they  want  good  seoie ; 
But  honesty 
Needs  no  diBguise  nor  ornament ;  be  plain. 

Cham.  Your  son — 

•  •  •  • 

Acas.  How  has  Castalio  wmagd  hsr!  i 

Cham.   Ask  tiiat  of  him :  I  say,  my  sistsr*! 
Monimia,  my  sister,  bom  as  high  [wroog'd : 

And  noble  as  Castalio— Do  her  jnstiee^ 
Or,  by  the  Oods,  1*11  lay  a  scene  of  bkiod. 
Shall  make  this  dwelling  horrible  to  natore. 
I'll  do't ;  hark  you,  my  lord,  your  son  CistaKo, 
Take  him  to  your  closet^  and  there  teadi  him  i 
manners. 


FROM   "VENICE   PRESERTED," 

ACT  V.  aCSNS   I. 

Belvldera  revealing  to  her  Father  the  aeeret  of  the 
Conspiracy. 

Enttr  Pbjuli  totms. 
Pri.  Why,  cruel  Heaven,  have  my  unhappy  days 
Been  lengthen'd  to  this  sad  one  t  Oh  I  disbonoar 
And  deathless  infamy  are  fallen  upon  me. 
Was  it  my  fault !    Am  I  a  traitor  !    No. 
But  then,  my  only  child,  my  daughter. 
There  my  best  blood  runs  foul,  and  a  dii 
Incurable  has  seized  upon  my  memory, 
To  make  it  rot,  and  stink  to  after  ages. 
Cursed  be  the  fatal  minute  when  I  got  her,  i 

Or  would  tliat  I'd  been  anything  but  man,  ' 

And  raised  an  issue  which  would  ne'er  have  wroog'd 
The  miserable  creatures,  man  excepted,         [me.  | 
Are  not  the  less  esteem'd,  though  their  posterity 
Degenerate  from  the  virtues  of  their  fathers ;       !l 
The  vilest  beasts  are  happy  in  their  offsprings, 
While  only  man  gets  traitors,  whores,  and  villains.  ' 
Cursed  be  the  names,  and  some  swift  blow  fnm  ftie  ! 
Lay  his  head  deep,  where  mine  may  be  forgotten,  t 

Ent4!r  Delvidbra,  in  a  long  mourning  veil,  ,' 

Bel.  He's  there,  my  fatlier,  my  inhuman  father, 

That  for  three  years  has  left  an  only  child 

Exposed  to  all  the  outrages  of  fate. 

And  cruel  ruin^-oh  ! — 

Pri.  What  child  of  sorrow 

Art  thou  tlmt  com'st  thus  wrapped  in  weeds  of  sad- 
ness. 

And  movest  as  if  thy  steps^were  towards  a  grave  1 
Bel.  A  wretch,  who  from  the  very  top  of  happi- 


THOMAS  OTWAY. 
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Am  fiJlen  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery, 
And  want  your  pitying  hand  to  raise  roe  up. 

Pri,  Indeed  thou  talk'st  as  thoa  hadst  tasted 
Would  I  could  help  thee.  [sorrows  ; 

BeL  'Tis  greatly  in  your  power : 

The  world  too  speaks  you  charitable ;  and  I, 
Who  ne'er  ask'd  alms  before,  in  that  dear  hope 
Am  come  a  begging  to  you,  sir. 

Pri.  For  what ! 

Bel,  Oh,  well  regard  me ;  is  this  voice  a  strange 
Consider  too,  when  beggars  once  pretend  [onei 
A  case  like  mine,  no  little  will  content  them. 

Pri,  What  wouldst  thou  beg  fori 

Bel,  Pity  and  forgiveness.      [Thrmct  up  her  veil. 
By  the  kind  tender  names  of  child  and  father, 
Hear  my  complaints,  and  take  me  to  your  love. 

Pri,  lAy  daughter  I 

BeL  Yes,  your  daughter,  by  a  mother 

Virtuous  and  noble,  iaithful  to  your  honour. 
Obedient  to  your  will,  kind  to  your  wiBhes, 
Dear  to  your  arms.    By  all  the  joys  she  gave  you. 
When  in  her  blooming  years  she  was  your  treasure, 
Lode  kindly  on  me ;  in  my  lace  behold 
The  lineaments  of  hers  you've  kiss'd  so  often. 
Pleading  the  cause  of  your  poor  cast-off  child. 

Pri,  Thou  art  my  daughter. 

BeL  Yes— and  you've  oft  told  me. 

With  smiles  of  love,  and  chaste  paternal  kisses, 
I'd  much  resemblance  of  my  mother. 

Pri,  Oh ! 

Hadst  thou  inherited  her  matchless  virtues, 
I  had  been  too  bless'd. 

Bel,  Nay,  do  not  call  to  memory 

My  disobedienoe,  but  let  pity  enter 
Into  your  heart,  and  quite  deface  the  impression. 
For  could  you  think  how  mine's  perplex'd,  what 

sadness. 
Fears,  and  despairs  distract  the  peace  within  me. 
Oh !  you  would  take  me  in  your  dear,  dear  arms. 
Hover  with  strong  compassion  o'er  your  young  one. 
To  shelter  me  with  a  protecting  wing 
From  the  black  gathered  storm,  that's  just,  just 
breaking. 

Pri,  Don't  talk  thus. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  must,  and  you  must  hear  too. 

I  have  a  husband. 

Pri.  Damn  him. 

Bel.  Oh !  do  not  curse  him  ; 

He  would  not  speak  so  hard  a  word  towards  you 
On  any  terms,  howe'er  he  deal  with  me. 

Pri,  Hah  !  what  means  my  child  1 

Bel,  Oh  1  there's  but  this  short  moment 

Twixt  me  and  fate :  yet  send  me  not  with  curses 
Down  to  my  grave ;  afford  me  one  kiud  blessing 
Before  we  part :  just  take  me  in  your  arms, 
I  And  recommend  me  with  a  prayer  to  Heaven, 

I  That  I  may  die  in  peace ;  and  when  I'm  dead 

1.     Pri.  How  my  soul 's  catch'd  ! 

BeL  Lay  me,  I  beg  you,  ky  me 

By  the  dear  ashes  of  my  tender  mother. 
She  would  have  pitied  me,  had  fate  yet  spared 
her. 


Pri.   By  Heaven,  my  aching  heart  forebodes 
much  mischief : 
Tell  me  thy  story,  for  I'm  still  thy  father. 

Bel,  No,  I'm  contented. 

Pri.  Speak. 

Bel,  No  matter. 

Pri.  Tell  me. 

By  yon  bless'd  heaven,  my  heart  runs  o'er  with 

Bel.  Oh !  *  [fondness. 

PH,  Utter  it. 

Bel.  Oh  my  husband,  my  dear  husband 

Carries  a  dagger  in  1^  once  kind  bosom. 
To  pierce  the  heart  of  your  poor  Belvidera. 

PH,  KiU  thee  ! 

Bel,      Yes,  kill  me.     When  he  pass'd  his  faith 
And  covenant  against  your  state  and  senate, 
He  gave  me  up  as  hostage  for  his  truth  : 
With  me  a  dagger,  and  a  dire  commission, 
Whene'er hefail'd,  to  plunge  it  through  this  bosom. 
I  leamt  the  danger,  chose  the  hour  of  love 
T'  attempt  his  heart,  and  bring  it  back  to  honour. 
Great  love  prevail'd,  and  bless'd  me  with  success ; 
He  came,  confess'd,  betray'd  his  dearest  friends, 
Forpromised  mercy.  Now  they're  doom'd  to  suffer. 
Gall'd  with  remembrance  of  what  then  was  sworn. 
If  they  are  lost,  he  vows  to  appease  the  gods 
With  this  poor  life,  and  make  my  blood  theatone- 

Pri,  Heavens  1  [ment. 

BeL  Think  you  saw  what  past  at  our  last  parting; 
Think  you  beheld  him  like  a  raging  lion. 
Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  steps. 
Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  fury  ;  think  you  saw  one  hand 
Fix'd  on  my  throat,  whUst  the  extended  other 
Grasp'd  a  keen  threatening  dagger:  Oh !  'twas  thus 
We  last  embraced ;  when,  trembling  with  revenge. 
He  dragg'd  roe  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bosom 
Presented  horrid  death ;  cried  out,  My  friends  I 
Where  are  my  friends !  swore,  wept,  raged,  threat- 

en'd,  loved. 
For  yet  he  loved,  and  that  dear  love  preserved  me 
To  this  last  trial  of  a  father's  pity. 
I  fear  not  death,  but  cannot  bear  a  thought 
That  that  dear  hand  should  do  the  unfriendly  office. 
If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me ; 
Fly  to  the  senate,  save  the  promised  lives 
Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  sacrifice. 

Pri.  Oh,  my  heart's  comfort ! 

Bel,  Will  you  not,  my  father  t 

Weep  not,  but  answer  me. 

Pri,  By  Heaven,  I  will. 

Not  one  of  them  but  what  shall  be  immortal. 
Canst  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  past, 
I'll  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father ;  never. 
Never  more  thus  expose,  but  cherish  thee, 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life : 
Dear  as  these  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o'er  thee. 
Peace  to  thy  heart.    Farewell. 

Bel,  6o,  and  remember 

'Tis  Belvidera's  life  her  father  pleads  for. 

\_Exeunt  Hveraltif, 
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ANONYMOUS. 


SONG. 

mOM   "  THB  ORPHAir." 

Come  all  ye  youths  whose  hearts  e'er  bled 

By  cruel  beauty's  pride. 
Bring  each  a  garland  on  his  head, 

Let  none  his  sorrows  hide  : 
But  hand  in  hand  around  me  move, 
Singing  the  saddest  tales  of  love  ; 
And  see,  when  your  complaints  ye  join. 
If  all  your  wrongs  can  equal  mine. 


I  The  happiest  mortal  once  was  I, 
'       My  heart  no  sorrow  knew  ; 

'  Pity  the  pain  with  which  I  die, 
,       But  ask  not  whence  it  grew  ; 

I  Yet  if  a  tempting  fair  you  find, 

j  That's  very  lovely,  very  kind, 

I  Though  bright  as  heaven  whose  stamp  she  b 
Think  on  my  fate  and  shun  her  c 


ANONYMOUS. 


SONG. 

ntOM  THB  LOYAL   OAKLAND*. 


Beauty  and  Love  fell  once  at  odds. 
And  thus  reviled  each  other : 
Quoth  Love,  I  am  one  of  the  gods. 
And  thou  wait'st  on  my  mother ; 
Thou  hadst  no  power  on  man  at  all 
But  what  I  gave  to  thee ; 
Nor  are  you  longer  sweet,  or  fair. 
Than  men  acknowledge  me. 

Away,  fond  boy,  then  Beauty  cried, 
We  know  that  thou  art  blind  ; 
And  men  of  nobler  parts  they  can 
Our  graces  better  find : 
'Twas  I  begot  the  mortal  snow, 
And  kindled  men's  desires  ; 
I  made  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow, 
And  wings  to  fan  thy  fires. 

Cupid  in  anger  flung  away, 

And  thus  to  Vulcan  ptay'd, 

That  he  would  tip  his  shafts  with  scorn, 

To  punish  his  proud  maid. 

So  ever  since  Beauty  has  been 

But  courted  for  an  hour  ; 

To  love  a  day  is  held  a  sin 

'Gainst  Cupid  and  his  power. 


SEAMAN'S  SONG. 

FROM  THK  KAMK. 

O'er  the  rolling  waves  we  go, 
Where  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 
To  quell  with  fire  and  s^-ord  the  foe 

That  dares  give  us  vexation. 
Sailing  to  each  foreign  shore, 
Despising  hardships  we  endure. 
Wealth  we  often  do  bring  o'er, 

That  does  enrich  the  nation. 

*  These  extracts  from  the  Loyal  Garland  have  been 
placed  among  the  Specimens  according  to  the  date  of  the 
edition.  Most  of  the  poetry  in  that  miscellany  is  of  a 
much  older  date- 


Noble-hearted  seamen  are. 
Those  that  do  no  labour  spate. 
Nor  no  danger  shun  or  fear 

To  do  their  country  pleasure. 
In  loyalty  they  do  abound. 
Nothing  base  in  them  is  found  ; 
But  they  bravely  stand  their  ground 

In  calm  and  stormy  weather. 

In  their  love  and  constancy 
None  above  them  e'er  can  be  : 
As  the  maidens  daily  see. 

Who  are  by  seamen  courted  : 
Nothing  for  Uiem  is  too  good 
That  is  found  in  land  or  flood  ; 
Nor  with  better  flesh  and  blood 

Has  any  ever  sported. 


SONG.    TYRANNIC  LOVEf. 

FROM  THK  8AMK. 

Love  in  fiEmtastic  triumph  sat. 
While  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flow*' 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create. 
And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  show'd : 
From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fires. 
Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurl'd  ; 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires. 
Enough  't  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears, 
From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty  ; 
From  me  his  languishment  and  fears, 
And  every  killing  dart  from  thee  : 
Thus  thou,  and  I,  the  god  have  arm'd, 
And  set  him  up  a  deity  : 
But  my  poor  heart  alone  is  harm'd, 
Whilst  thine  the  victor  is  and  free. 

[t  This  8ongi«  by  Aphra  Behn,  the  Astnea  of  l»o 
"  The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrsa  tread.** 
and  is  in  "  Abdelazer,  or  The  Moor's  Rerenge."] 


N.    HOOK, 

Of  Trinity  G>Ilege,  Cambridge,  published  a  Tolnme  of  poems  of  the  date  1685. 


FROM  A  POEM  ENTITLED  "AMANDA. 


I  HATE  an  eye  for  her  that's  fair, 
An  ear  for  her  that  sings ; 
Yet  don't  I  care  for  golden  hair, 
I  scorn  the  portion  lech'ry  brings 
To  bawdy  Beauty.     I'm  a  churl, 
And  hate,  though  a  melodious  girl, 
Her  that  is  nought  but  air. 

I  have  a  heart  for  her  that's  kind, 
A  lip  for  her  that  smiles  ; 
But  if  her  mind  be  like  the  wind, 
I'd  rather  foot  it  twenty  miles. 


Is  thy  voice  mellow,  ia  it  smart ! 

Art  Venus  for  thy  beauty  f 

If  kind,  and  tart,  and  chaste  thou  art, 

I'm  bound  to  do  thee  duty. 

Though,  pretty  Mall  or  bonny  Kate, 

Hast  thou  one  hair  adulterate, 

I'm  blind,  and  deaf,  and  out  of  heart. 

Amanda,  thou  art  kind,  weU-bred, 
Harmonious,  sweetly  kind ; 
If  thou  wilt  wed  my  virgin  bed, 
And  taste  my  love,  thou'rt  to  my  mind ; 
Take  hands,  lips,  heart,  and  eyes, 
Are  all  too  mean  a  sacrifice. 


PHILIP    AYRES 

Published  Lyric  Poems,  dated  1687,  London. 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Wht,  little  charmer  of  the  air. 
Dost  thou  in  music  spend  the  mom, 
While  I  thus  languish  in  despair, 
Oppiess'd  by  Cynthia's  hate  and  soom ! 
Why  dost  thou  sing  and  hear  me  cry  t 
Tell,  wanton  songster,  tell  me  why. 

•  •  •  • 

Great  to  the  ear,  though  small  to  sight, 
The  happy  lover's  dear  delight ; 
Fly  to  the  bowers  where  such  are  laid. 
And  there  bestow  thy  serenade : 
Haste  thee  from  sorrow,  haste  away, 
Alas,  there's  danger  in  thy  stay. 
Lest  hearing  me  so  oft  complain 
^loald  make  thee  change  thy  cheerful 
strain. 

•  •  •  • 
Then  cease,  thou  charmer  of  the  air. 
No  more  in  music  spend  the  mom 
With  me  that  languish  in  despair, 
Oppress'd  by  Cynthia's  hate  and  scorn  ; 
And  do  not  this  poor  boon  deny, 

I  ask  but  silence  while  I  die. 


ON  THE  SIGHT  OF  HIS  MISTRESS'S  HOUSE. 

raOM  THS  8AMK. 

To  view  these  walls  each  night  I  come  alone. 
And  pay  my  adoration  to  the  stone  ; 
Whence  joy  and  peace  are  influenced  on  me. 
For  'tis  the  temple  of  my  deity. 

As  nights  and  days  an  anxious  wretch  by  stealth 
Creeps  out  to  view  the  place  which  hoards  his 

wealth. 
So  to  this  house,  that  keeps  fh)m  me  my  heart, 
I  come,  look,  traverse,  weep,  and  then  depart*. 

I*  N.  Hook  and  Philip  Ayres  are  writers  very  little 
known,  and  icaroely  meriting  a  place  in  these  Seleotiona 
In  no  collection  of  our  poets  (and  our  so  called  "  British 
Poets'*  have  been  made  gencottl  and  mediocre  enough), 
have  they  ever  found  a  place,  in  no  Biographical  Dictionary 
are  their  names  included,  and  without  Mr.  Campbell's 
resurrection  of  them  they  must  have  slept  with  «•  Time 
and  with  Tom  Heame.**  A  reader  may  be  allowed  to  smile 
at  Mr.  Campbell's  very  general  love  for  poecry  fai  its 
essence,  and  his  endeavours  to  recover  and  embalm 
decayed  bodies,  at  his  taste,  and  his  general  good-nature. 
Mr.  Campbell's  criticisms  are  everywhere  distinguished 
by  a  discerning  and  cultivated  mind,  his  selections  at 
times  by  a  kindness  for  the  dead,  and  an  anxiety  to  give 
what  Mr.  Ellis  had  not  given.]    r 


EDMUND    WALLER. 

[Born,  1006.    I>i«d,  1«B7.] 


OF  THE  QUEEN. 

The  lark,  that  shims  on  lofty  boughs  to  build 
Her  humble  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field  ; 
But  if  (the  promise  of  a  cloudless  day) 
Aurora,  smiling,  bids  her  rise  and  play. 
Then  straight  she  shows  'twas  not  for  want  of  voice 
Or  power  to  climb,  she  made  so  low  a  choice  : 
Singing  she  mounts  ;  her  airy  wings  are  stretch 'd 
Tow'rds  heaven,  as  if  from  heaven  her  note  she 
fetch'd.       «K% 
So  we,  retiring  from  the  busy  throng, 
Use  to  restrain  th'  ambition  of  our  song  ; 
But  since  the  light  which  now  informs  our  age 
Breaks  from  the  court,  indulgent  to  her  rage, 
Thither  my  Muse,  like  bold  Prometheus,  flies. 
To  light  her  torch  at  Gloriana's  eyes. 

•  •  •  • 

For  Mercy  has,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen. 
No  sweeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen. 
Such  guard  and  comfort  the  distressed  find. 
From  her  large  power,  and  from  her  larger  mindj 
That  whom  ill  Fate  would  ruin,  it  prefers, 
For  all  the  miserable  are  made  hers. 
So  the  fair  tree  whereon  the  eagle  builds, 
Poor  sheep  from  tempests,  and  their  shepherds, 
The  royal  bird  possesses  all  the  boughs,  [shields  : 
But  shade  and  shelter  to  the  flock  allows. 


ON  MY  LADY  DOROTHY  SYDNEY'S  PICTURE. 

Such  w^as  Philoclea,  and  such  Dorus*  flame  ! 
The  matchless  Sydney,  that  immortal  frame 
Of  perfect  beauty,  on  two  pillars  placed, 
Not  his  high  fancy  could  one  pattern,  graced 
With  such  extremes  of  excellence,  compose 
Wonders  so  distant  in  one  face  disclose  ! 
Such  cheerful  modesty,  such  humble  state, 
Moves  certain  love,  but  with  as  doubtful  fate 
As  when,  beyond  our  greedy  reach,  we  see 
Inviting  fruit  on  too  sublime  a  tree. 
All  the  rich  flowers  through  his  Arcadia  found. 
Amazed  we  see  in  this  one  garland  bound. 
Had  but  this  copy  (which  the  artist  took 
From  the  fair  picture  of  that  noble  book) 
Stood  at  Kalander's,  the  brave  friends  had  jarr'd. 
And,  rivals  made,  th*  ensuing  story  marr'd. 
Just  Nature,  first  instructed  by  his  thought. 
In  his  own  house  thus  practised  what  he  taught. 
This  glorious  piece  transcends  what  he  could  think, 
So  much  his  blood  is  iiobler  than  his  ink  ! 


AT  PENSHITRST. 


Had  Dorothea  lived  when  mortals  made 
Choice  of  their  deities,  this  sacred  shade 
Had  held  an  altar  to  her  power  that  gave 
The  peace  and  glory  whidi  these  aUeys  have ; 
EmbroiderM  so  witii  flowers  where  she  Btood, 
That  it  became  a  garden  of  a  wood. 
Her  presence  has  such  more  than  hmnan  graee^ 
That  it  can  civilise  the  rudest  place  ; 
And  beauty  too,  and  order,  can  impart. 
Where  Nature  ne'er  intended  it,  nor  art. 
The  plants  acknowledge  thia,  and  her  admire^ 
No  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orphem^  lyre. 
If  she  sit  down,  with  tops  all  tow'rdB  her  bov'd, 
They  round  about  her  into  arbours  crowd ; 
Or  if  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand. 
Like  some  well-marshalld  and  obeeqaiooahand. 
Amphion  so  made  stones  and  timber  leap 
Into  fair  figures,  from  a  confused  heap : 
And  in  the  symmetry  of  her  parts  is  found 
A  power  like  that  of  harmony  in  sound.  > 

Ye  lofty  beeches  !  tell  this  matchless  dame, 
That  if  together  ye  fed  all  one  flame. 
It  could  not  equalise  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart ! — 
Go,  boy,  and  carve  this  passion  on  the  bark 
Of  yonder  tree,  which  stands  the  sacred  mark 
Of  noble  Sydney's  birth* ;  when  such  benign. 
Such  more  than  mortal-making  stars  did  shine^ 
That  there  they  cannot  but  for  ever  prove 
The  monument  and  pledge  of  humble  love ; 
His  humble  love  whose  hope  shall  ne'er  rise  higher 
Than  for  a  pardon  that  he  dares  admire. 


THE   STORY  OF  PHOEBUS  AND  DAPHNE 
APPLIED  f. 

TnTRsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 
Fair  Sacharissa  loved,  but  loved  in  vain : 
Like  Phcebus  sung  the  no  less  am'rous  boy ; 
Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely,  and  as  coy  ! 
With  numbers  he  the  flying  n^-mph  pursues. 
With  numbers  such  as  Phoabus"  self  might  use ! 
Such  is  the  chase  when  Love  and  Fancy  leads, 
O'er  craggy  mountains,  and  through  flow^meads ; 

[*  That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  not  was  set. 
At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  Muaet  i&eC 

Bkn  Jomsoh,  To  FtmkmtL] 
[t  The  French  claim  thia  aa  beloaging  to  tbcos.   To 
whomaoerer  it  belongs,  the  thought  is  flnd^r 
GoLDSurrR.] 
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to  testify  the  iover*s  oare, 
some  image  of  his  cruel  fair, 
ith  his  fury,  like  a  wounded  deer, 
se  he  fled  ;  and  now  approaching  near, 
ch'd  the  nymph  with  his  harmonious  lay, 
U  his  charms  could  not  incline  to  stay. 
t  he  sung  in  his  immortal  strain, 
unsuccessful,  was  not  sung  in  vain  :  | 

he  nymph  that  should  redress  his  wrong, 
lis  passion,  and  approve  his  song. 
Debus,  thus  acquiring  unsought  praise, 
I'd  at  love,  and  fill'd  his  arms  with  bays. 


AT  PENSHURST. 

n  this  park  I  sing,  the  listening  deer 
ay  passion,  and  forget  to  fear  ; 

•  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 

w  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  same, 
appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers 
id  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  showers, 
a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given, 
taf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the 
eaven  1 

>e  professed  !  why  dost  thou  falsely  feign 
%  Sydney !  from  which  noble  strain  j 

ig,  that  could  so  far  exalt  the  name  ' 

,  and  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame  ;        { 
we  can  of  love  or  high  desire, 
ut  the  smoke  of  amorous  Sydney's  fire.        i 
her  mother  who  so  well  does  prove  ■ 

ist  may  hold  both  chastity  and  love, 
m  she,  that  so  exceeds  the  Spring  | 

ad  bounty,  be  supposed  to  bring 
lestructive.  To  no  human  stock 
this  fierce  unkindnesa,  but  the  rock,  | 

ven  rock  produced  thee,  by  whose  side 
to  recompense  the  fatal  pride  I 

stem  beauty,  placed  those  healing  springs 
lot  more  help  than  that  destruction  brings, 
rt  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone,  | 

like  Orpheus,  with  my  numerous  moan       . 
compassion  :  now  my  traitorous  song  { 

?e  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong  ; 
lus  I  suffer  not  myself  to  lose 
Qory  of  what  augments  my  woes  ;  | 

I  my  own  breath  still  foment  the  fire,  i 

lames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire  ! 
ust  complaint  th'  indulgent  cars  did  pierce 
Vpollo,  president  of  verse  ;  i 

oncemed  that  the  Muse  should  bring  • 

to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing  : 
advised  me  :  "  on  yon  aged  tree 
»  my  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea, 
re  with  wonders  thy  diverted  mind  ' 

ice,  at  least,  may  with  this  passion  find."  . 
'1  nymph  !  from  whom  her  humble  swain  j 
relief  into  the  raging  main,  ! 

n  the  winds  and  tempests  does  expect         i 

*  fate  than  from  her  cold  neglect !  ' 


Yet  there  he'll  pray  that  the  unkind  may  prove 
Bless'd  in  her  choice  ;  and  vows  this  endless  love 
Springs  from  no  hope  of  what  she  can  confer. 
But  from  those  gifts  which  heaven  has  heap'd 
on  her. 


OF  LOVE. 

Anorb,  in  hasty  words  or  blows, 
Itself  discharges  on  our  foes  ; 
And  sorrow  too  finds  some  relief 
In  tears,  which  wait  upon  our  giief : 
So  ev*ry  passion  but  fond  love 
Unto  its  own  redress  does  move  ; 
But  that  alone  the  wretch  inclines 
To  what  prevents  his  own  designs  ; 
Makes  him  Ument,  and  sigh,  and  weep. 
Disordered,  tremble,  fawn,  and  creep  ; 
Postures  which  render  him  despised. 
Where  he  endeavours  to  be  prized. 
For  women  (bom  to  be  controlled). 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold  ; 
Affect  the  haughty  and  the  proud, 
The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud. 
Who  first  the  gen'rous  steed  opprest 
Not  kneeling  did  salute  the  beast, 
But  with  high  courage,  life,  and  force. 
Approaching,  tamed  th'  unruly  horse. 

Unwisely  we  the  wiser  East 
Pity,  supposing  them  opprest 
With  tyrants'  force,  whose  law  is  will. 
By  which  they  govem,  spoil,  and  kill : 
Each  nymph,  but  moderately  fair. 
Commands  with  no  less  rigour  here. 
Should  some  brave  Turk,  that  walks  among 
His  twenty  lasses,  bright  and  young, 
And  beckons  to  the  willing  dame, 
Preferr'd  to  quench  his  present  flame. 
Behold  as  many  gallants  here, 
With  modest  guise  and  silent  fear, 
All  to  one  female  idol  bend, 
While  her  high  pride  does  scurce  descend 
To  mark  their  follies,  he  would  swear 
That  these  her  guard  of  eunuchs  were, 
And  that  a  more  majestic  queen. 
Or  humbler  slaves,  he  had  not  seen. 

All  this  with  indignation  spoke. 
In  vain  I  struggled  with  the  yoke 
Of  mighty  Love  :  that  conqu'ring  look. 
When  next  beheld,  like  lightning  strook 
My  blasted  soul,  and  made  me  bow 
Lower  than  those  I  pitied  now. 

So  the  tall  stag,  upon  the  brink 
Of  some  smooth  stream  about  to  drink, 
Surveying  there  his  armed  head. 
With  shame  remembers  that  he  fled 
The  scorned  dogs,  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next ;  but  if  their  cry 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear, 
He  straight  resumes  his  wonted  care, 
Leaves  the  untasted  spring  behind. 
And,  wing'd  with  fear,  outflies  the  wind. 
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OF  MY  LADY  ISABELLA  PLAYING 
THE  .LDTB. 

Such  moving  sounds  from  such  a  careless  touch  ! 
So  unconcerned  herself,  and  we  so  much  I 
What  art  is  this,  that  with  so  little  pains 
Transports  us  thus,  and  o'er  our  spirits  reigns! 
The  trembling  strings  about  her  fingers  crowd. 
And  tell  their  joy  for  ey'ry  kiss  aloud. 
Small  force  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble  so ; 
Touch'd  by  that  hand,  who  would  not  tremble  tool 
Here  Love  takes  stand,  and  while  she  charms  the 
Empties  his  quiver  on  the  listening  deer.        [ear. 
Music  so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind. 
That  not  an  arrow  does  resistance  find. 
Thus  the  fair  tyrant  celebrates  the  prize, 
And  acts  herself  the  triumph  of  her  eyes  : 
So  Nero  once,  with  harp  in  hand,  surveyed 
His  flaming  Rome,  and  as  it  bum'd  he  pU/d. 


LOVE'S  FAREWELL. 

Treading  the  path  to  nobler  ends, 

A  long  farewell  to  love  I  gave. 
Resolved  my  country  and  my  friends 

All  that  remain'd  of  me  should  have. 

And  this  resolve  no  mortal  dame. 

None  but  those  eyes  could  have  o'erthrown  ; 
The  nymph  I  dare  not,  need  not  name, 

So  high,  so  like  herself  alone. 

Thus  the  tall  oak,  which  now  aspires 

Above  the  fear  of  private  fires, 
Grown  and  design'd  for  nobler  use. 

Not  to  make  warm,  but  build  the  house, 
Tliough  from  our  meaner  flames  secure. 
Must  that  which  falls  from  heaven  endure. 


ON   A  GIRDLE. 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  : 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown, 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  my  heaven's  extremest  sphere. 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer. 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love. 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move ! 

A  narrow  compass  !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair ; 
Give  me  but  what  this  riband  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 


GO,  LOVELY  ROSE. 

Go,  lovely  Rose  I 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  mt, 

That  now  she  knows 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graees  i^ied, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  oncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired  : 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die  I  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee. 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fiur*. 


OF  LOVING  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 


Not  caring  to  observe  the  wind. 
Or  the  new  sea  explore, 
SnatchM  from  myself  how  far  behind 
Already  I  behold  the  shore  ! 

May  not  a  thousand  dangers  sleep 
In  the  smooth  bosom  of  this  deep  t 
No  :  'tis  so  reckless  and  so  clear. 
That  the  rich  bottom  does  appear 
Paved  all  with  precious  things ;  not  torn 
From  shipwreck'd  vessels,  but  there  bom. 

Sweetness,  truth,  and  every  grace. 
Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach. 
The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach 
And  read  distinctly  in  her  face. 

Some  other  nj-mphs  with  colours  faint, 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy ; 
Can  with  a  single  look  inflame 
The  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame. 


[*  The  following  verse  was  added  by  Kirke  Whit 
I  copy  of  Waller's  Poems: 

Yet  though  thou  fade. 
From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragnmce  rise; 

And  teach  the  maid 

That  goodness  time's  rude  band  defies. 
That  virtue  lives  when  beauty  dies.] 
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THE  SELF-BANISHED. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less, 
Tluui  when  before  your  feet  I  lay ; 

But  to  prevent  the  sad  mcrease 
Of  hopeless  love,  I  keep  away. 

In  vain,  alas!  for  everything 

Which  I  have  known  belong  to  you 

Your  form  does  to  my  fancy  bring, 
And  makes  my  old  wounds  bleed  anew. 

Who  in  the  spring,  from  the  new  sun. 

Already  has  a  fever  got. 
Too  late  begins  those  shafts  to  shun. 

Which  Phcebus  through  his  veins  has  shot. 

Too  late  he  would  the  pain  assuage, 
And  to  thick  shadows  does  retire  ; 

About  with  him  he  bears  the  rage, 
And  in  his  tainted  blood  the  fire. 

But  vow'd  I  have,  and  never  must 
Your  banished  servant  trouble  you ; 

For  if  I  break,  you  may  mistrust 
The  vow  I  made — to  love  you  too. 


THB  NIGHT-PIECE,  OR  A  PICTURE  DRAWN 
IN  THE  DARK. 

Darkness,  which  fairest  nymphs  disarms. 
Defends  us  ill  from  Mira's  charms : 
Mira  can  lay  her  beauty  by. 
Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye. 
Quit  all  that  Lely's  art  can  take. 
And  yet  a  thousand  captives  make. 

Her  speech  is  graced  with  sweeter  sound 
Than  in  another's  song  is  found  ; 
And  all  her  well-placed  words  are  darts. 
Which  need  no  light  to  reach  our  hearts. 

As  the  bright  stars  and  Milky- way, 
Show'd  by  the  night,  are  hid  by  day ; 


So  we,  in  that  accomplish'd  mind, 
Help'd  by  the  night,  new  graces  find. 
Which  by  the  splendour  of  her  view. 
Dazzled  before,  we  never  knew. 

While  we  converse  with  her,  we  mark 
No  want  of  day,  nor  think  it  dark : 
Her  shining  image  is  a  light 
Fix'd  in  our  hearts,  and  conquers  night 

Like  jewels  to  advantage  set. 
Her  beauty  by  the  shade  does  get ; 
There  blushes,  frowns,  and  cold  disdain. 
All  that  our  passion  might  restrain. 
Is  hid,  and  our  indulgent  mind 
Presents  the  fair  idea  kind. 

Yet  friended  by  the  night,  we  dare 
Only  in  whispers  tell  our  care : 
He  that  on  her  his  bold  hand  lays. 
With  Cupid's  pointed  arrows  plays ; 
They  with  a  touch  (they  are  so  keen !) 
Wound  us  unshot,  and  she  unseen. 
All  near  approaches  threaten  death ; 
We  may  be  shipwreck'd  by  her  breath : 
Love  favour' d  once  with  that  sweet  gale, 
Doubles  liis  haste,  and  fills  his  sail, 
Till  he  arrive  where  she  must  prove 
The  haven  or  the  rock  of  love. 

So  we  th'  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow  ; 
By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer. 
Though  neither  day  nor  stars  appear. 


THE   NAVAL   GLORY   OF   ENGLAND. 

rROM  VKRSBS  OK  A  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road. 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode. 
Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly, 
And  make  a  covenant  with  th'  inconstant  sky: 
Our  oaks  secure  as  if  they  there  took  root. 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  foot. 


CHARLES     COTTON. 

[Born,  16S0.    Died,  IffiT-] 


There  is  a  careless  and  happy  humour  in  this 
poet's  Voyage  to  Ireland,  which  seems  to  antici- 
cipate  the  manner  of  Anstey,  in  the  Bath  Guide. 
The  tasteless  indelicacy  of  his  parody  of  the 
^Eneid  has  found  but  too  many  admirers.  His 
imitations  of  Lucian  betray  the  grossest  miscon- 
ception of  humorous  effect  when  he  attempts  to 
bciriesque  that  which  is  ludicrous  already.  He 
was  acquainted  with  French  and  Italian  ;  and, 
UDong  several  works  from  the  former  language, 
tn«i8lated«'Thc  Horace  "  of  Comeille,  and  Mon- 
tsigne's  Essays. 


The  father  of  Cotton  is  described  by  Lord 
Clarendon  as  an  accomplished  and  honourable 
man,  who  was  driven  by  domestic  afflictions  to 
habits  which  rendered  his  age  less  reverenced 
than  his  youth,  and  made  his  best  friends  wish 
that  he  had  not  lived  so  long.  From  him  our 
poet  inherited  an  encumbered  estate,  with  a  dis- 
position to  extravagance  little  calculated  to  im- 
prove it.  After  having  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  returned  from  his  travels  abroad,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Owthorp,  in 
Nottmghamshirc.      He   went  to    Ireland   as   a 
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eaptain  in  the  army,  but  of  his  military  progress 
nothing  is  recorded.  Having  embraced  the  sol- 
dier's life  merely  as  a  shift  in  distress,  he  was 
not  likely  to  pursue  it  with  much  ambition.  It 
was  probably  in  Ireland  that  he  met  with  his 
second  wife,  Mary  Countess  Dowager  of  Ardglass, 
the  widow  of  Lord  Cornwall.  She  had  a  jointure 
of  1500/.  a  year,  secured  from  his  imprudent 
management.  He  died  insolvent  at  Westminster. 
One  of  his  favourite  recreations  was  angling  ;  and 


his  house,  which  was  situated  on  the  Dove,  a  fine 
trout  stream  which  divides  the  counties  oi  Derby 
and  Stafford,  was  the  frequent  resort  of  his  finend 
Isaak  Walton.  There  he  built  a  fiahing-hoose, 
''Piscatoribus  sacrum,"  with  the  initials  of  honest 
Isaak's  name  and  his  own  united  in  dphers  over 
the  door.  The  walls  were  painted  with  fishing 
scenes,  and  the  portraits  of  Cotton  and  Walt<m 
were  upon  the  beaufet. 


A    VOYAGE   TO    IRELAND   IN    BURLESQUE. 


CANTO  I. 


The  lives  of  frail  men  are  compared  by  the  sages 
Or  unto  short  joumies,  or  pilgrimages. 
As  men  to  their  inns  do  come  sooner  or  later. 
That  is,  to  their  ends  (to  be  plain  in  my  matter) ; 
From  whence  when  one  dead  is,  it  currently  follows. 
He  has  run  liis  race,  though  his  goal    be   the 

gallows ; 
And  this  'tis,  I  fancy,  sets  folks  so  a  madding. 
And  makes  men  and  women  so  eager  of  gadding  ; 
Truth  is,  in  my  youth  I  was  one  of  these  people 
Would  have  gone  a  great  way  to  have  seen  an  high 

steeple, 
And  though  I  was  bred  'mongst  the  wonders  o'  th' 

Peak, 
Would  have  thrown  away  money,  and  ventured  my 

neck 
To  have  seen  a  great  hill,  a  rock,  or  a  cave. 
And  thought  there  was  nothing  so  pleasant  and 

brave  : 
But  at  forty  years  old  you  may  (if  you  please) 
Think  me  wiser  than  run  such  errands  as  these  ; 
Or,  had  the  same  humour  still  ran  in  my  toes, 
A  voyage  to  Ireland  I  ne*er  should  have  chose; 
But  to  tell  you  the  truth  on*t,  indeed  it  was  neither 
Improvement  nor  pleasure  for  which  I  went  thither; 
I  know  then  you'll  presently  ask  me  for  what  1 
Why,  faith,  it  was  that  makes  the  old  woman  trot ; 
And  therefore  1  think  I'm  not  much  to  be  blamed 
If  I  went  to  the  place  whereof  Nick  was  ashamed. 

O  Corjate  !  thou  traveller  famed  as  Ulysses, 
In  such  a  stupendous  labour  as  this  is, 
Come  lend  me  the  aids  of  thy  hands  and  thy  feet. 
Though  the  first  bo  pedantic,  the  other  not  sweet. 
Yet  both  are  so  restless  in  peregrination, 
They'll  help  both  my  journey,  and  eke  my  relation. 
'Twas  now  the  most  beautiful  time  of  the  year, 
The  days  were  now  long,  and  the  sky  was  now  clear. 
And  May,  that  fair  lady  of  splendid  renown. 
Had  dress'd  herself  fine,in  her  flower'd  tabby  gown. 
When  about  some  two  hours  and  an  half  after  noon. 
When  it  grew  something  late,  though  1  thought  it 

too  soon, 
With  a  pitiful  voice,  and  a  most  heavy  heart, 
I  tuned  up  my  pipes  to  sing  **  ioth  to  depart;" 
The  ditty  concluded,  I  call'd  for  my  horse, 
And  with  a  good  pack  did  the  jument  endorse. 


Till  he  groan 'd  and  he  f — d  under  the  bordfln. 
For  sorrow  had  made  me  a  cumbersome  lorden : 
And  now  farewell  Dove,  where  I've  caught  nidi 

brave  dishes 
Of  over-grown,  golden,  and  silver-scaled  fishes; 
Thy  trout  and  thy  grailing  may  now  feed  aecurdy, 
I've  left  none  behind  me  can  take  'em  so  sozely; 
Feed  on  then,  and  breed  on,  until  the  next  jesr, 
But  if  I  return  I  expect  my  arrear. 

By  pacing  and  trotting  betimes  in  the  even. 
Ere  the  sun  had  forsaken  one  half  of  the  Heaven, 
We  all  at  fair  Congerton  took  up  our  inn. 
Where  the  sign  of  a  king  kept  a  king  and  his  qoMs: 
But  who  do  you  think  came  to  welcome  me  there! 
No  worse  a  man,  marry,  than  good  master  major, 
With  his  staff  of  command,  yet  the  man  was  not 

lame. 
But  he  needed  it  more  when  he  went,  than  he  came; 
After  three  or  four  hours  of  friendly  potation 
We  took  leave  each  of  other  in  courteous  fitfhkm, 
When  each  one,  to  keep  his  brains  £ast  in  his  head. 
Put  on  a  good  nightcap,  and  straightway  to  bed. 
Next  morn,  having  paid  for  boil'd,  roasted,  and 

bacon, 
And  of  sovereign  hostess  our  leaves  kindly  taken, 
(For  her  king  (as  'twas  rumour'd)  by  late  pouring 

down, 
This  morning  had  got  a  foul  flaw  in  his  crown,) 
We  mounted  again,  and  full  soberly  riding. 
Three  miles  we  had  rid  ere  we  met  with  a  biding ; 
But  there  (having  over-night  plied  the  tap  well) 
We  now  must  needs  water  at  place  call'd  Hohnes 

Chapel : 
"  A  hay  ! "  quoth  the  foremost,  **  ho  !  who  keeps 

the  house!" 
Which  said,  out  an  host  comes  as  brisk  as  a  loose; 
His  hair  comb'd  as  sleek  as  a  barber  he'd  been, 
A  cravat  with  black  ribbon  tied  under  his  chin  ; 
Though  by  what  I  saw  in  him,  I  straight  'gan  to 

fear 
That  knot  would  be  one  day  slipp'd  under  his  ear. 
Quoth  he  (with  low  cong^)  «  What  lack  you,  my 

lord!" 
**  The  best  liquor,"  quoth  I,  «<  that  the  house  will 

afford." 
<<  You  shall  straight,"  quoth  he ;  and  then  calb 

out, "  Mary, 
Come  quickly,  and  bring  us  a  quart  of  Canary." 
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did,  my  spruce  host !  for  i'  th'  moming 
early, 

rink  liquor  but  what's  made  of  barley." 
»rds  were  scarce  out,  but,  which  made 
admire, 

lip  was  presently  tum*d  into  'squire : 
'Bquire,  you  mean!"  quoth  he  nimbly 
tin, 

lust  it  be  purl'd  ?"— «  No,  I  love  it  best 
in." 

youMl  drink  ale,  sir,  pray  take  my  advice, 
e  best  ale  i'  th'  hind,  if  you'll  go  to  the 
ce  ; 

sure  am,  ne'er  blew  out  a  stopple  ; 
in  plain  truth,  it  is  sixpence  a  bottle.*" 
ith,"  quoth  I,  **  friend,  if  your  liquor  be 

est  ale  in  England,  it  is  not  too  much  : 
J  it,  and  quickly." — "  0  sir  I  you  may  stay; 
rour  pate  la  a  mile  in  your  way: 
ng  out  a  bottle  here  presently,  wife, 
t  Cheshire  hum  he  e'er  drank  in  his  life.*' 
ut  comes  the  mistress  in  waistcoat  of  silk, 
IS  a  milkmaid,  as  white  as  her  milk^ 
ge  as  oval  and  sleek  as  an  egg, 
it  as  an  arrow,  as  right  as  my  leg  : 
she  made,  as  demure  as  a  sister, 
»t  forbear,  but  alighted  and  kiss'd  her : 
dng  another  with  most  modest  mien, 
¥ord  she  said,  was,  "  Will't  please  you 
Ikm?" 

her  ;  but  told  her,  I  then  could  not  stay, 
iste  of  my  bus'ness  did  call  me  away, 
ihe  was  sorry  it  fell  out  so  odd, 
en  again  I  should  travel  that  road, 
tay  there  a  night,  slie  assured  me  the 
ion 

where  afford  better  accommodation: 
i  my  spruce  landlord  has  broken  the  cork, 
I  for  a  bodkin,  though  he  had  a  fork  ; 
w*d  hira  a  screw,  which  I  told  my  brisk 
1 

was  for  bottles  had  broken  their  scull ; 
it  was  true,  he  believed  without  doubt, 
I  that  apply 'd  it,  and  pull'd  the  cork  out 
uoth  the  bottle,  the  work  being  done, 
and  it  smoked,  like  a  new-fired  gun  ; 
ihot  miss'd  us  all,  or  else  we'd  been 
ited, 

t  was  a  wonder,  we  were  so  about  it. 
i  pour'd  and  fill'd,  till  he  could  fill  no 
ler: 

re,  sir,"  quoth  he,  "  both  for  nap  and 
colour, 

ging,  I  hate  it,  nor  will  I  e'er  do't ; 
k,  and  Lambhith,and  Sandwich,  to  boot." 
th,  he  said  true,  for  I  speak  it  with  tears, 
have  been  a  toss-pot  these  twenty  good 
irs, 

drank  so  much  liquor  has  made  me  a 
)tor, 
'8,  that  I  know  of,  I  never  drank  betf^r: 


We  found  it  so  good,  and  we  drank  so  profoundly* 
That  four  good  round  shillings  were  whipt  away 

roundly ; 
And  then  I  conceived  it  was  time  to  be  jogging. 
For  our  work  had  been  done,  had  we  stay'd  t'  other 

noggin. 
From  thence  we  set  forth  with  more  mettle  and 

spright. 
Our  horses  were  empty,  our  coxcombs  were  light ; 
O'er  Dellamore  forest  we,  tantivy,  posted, 
Till  our  horses  were  basted  as  if  they  were  roasted: 
In  truth,  we  pursued  might  have  been  by  our  haste. 
And  I  think  Sir  George  Booth  did  not  gallop  so  fast. 
Till  about  two  o'clock  after  noon,  God  be  blest, 
We  came,  safe  and  sound,  all  to  Chester  i'  th'  west. 
And  now  in  high  time  'twas  to  call  for  some  meat. 
Though  drinking  does  well,  yet  some  time  we  most 

eat; 
And  i'  faith  we  had  victuals  both  plenty  and  good. 
Where  we  all  laid  about  us  as  if  we  were  wood  : 
Gro  thy  ways,  mistress  Anderton,  for  a  good  woman. 
Thy  guests  shall  by  thee  ne'er  be  tum'd  to  a 

common  ; 
And  whoever  of  thy  entertainment  complains, 
Let  him  lie  with  a  drab,  and  be  pox'd  for  his  pains. 
And  here  I  must  stop  the  career  of  my  Mnae, 
The  poor  jade  is  weary,  'bus !  how  should  she  chooset 
And  if  I  should  farther  here  spur  on  my  course, 
I  should,  questionless,  tire  both  my  wits  and  my 

horse : 
To-night  let  us  rest,  for  'tis  good  Sunday's  even« 
To-morrow  to  church,  and  ask  pardon  of  Heaven. 
Thus  far  we  our  time  spent,a8  here  I  have  penn'd  it. 
An  odd  kind  of  life,  and  'tis  well  if  we  mend  it: 
But  to-morrow  (God  willing)  we'll  have  t'  other 

bout, 
And  better  or  worse  be't,  for  murder  will  out, 
Our  future  adventures  we'll  lay  down  before  ye. 
For  my  Muse  is  deep  sworn  to  use  truth  of  the 

story. 


CANTO  U. 

After  seven  hours'  sleep,  to  commute  for  pains 

taken, 
A  man  of  himself,  one  would  think,  might  awaken ; 
But  riding, and  drinking  hard,  were  two  such  spells, 
I  doubt  I'd  slept  pn,  but  for  jangling  of  bells, 
Which,  ringing  to  matins  all  over  the  town, 
Made  me  leap  out  of  bed,  and  put  on  my  gown, 
With  intent  (so  God  mend  me)  I  have  gone  to  the 

choir. 
When  straight  I  perceived  myself  all  on  a  fire ; 
For  the  two  fore-named  things  had  so  heated  my 

blood. 
That  a  little  phlebotomy  would  do  me  good  : 
I  sent  for  chirurgion,  who  came  in  a  trite. 
And  swift  to  shed  blood,  needed  not  be  called 

twice. 
But  tilted  stiletto  quite  thorough  the  vein. 
From  whence  issued  out  the  ill  humours  amain ; 
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When  having  twelve  ounces,  he  bound  up  my  arm. 
And  I  gave  him  two  Georges,  which  did  him  no 

harm : 
But  after  my  bleeding,  I  soon  understood 
It  had  cool'd  my  devotion  as  well  as  my  blood ; 
For  I  had  no  more  mind  to  look  on  my  psalter. 
Than  (saving  your  presence)  I  had  to  a  halter ; 
But,  like  a  most  wicked  and  obstinate  sinner, 
Then  sat  in  my  chamber  till  folks  came  to  dinner : 
I  dined  with  good  stomach,  and  very  good  cheer, 
With  a  very  flno  woman,  and  good  ale  and  beer  ; 
When  m^-self  having  stuff 'd  than  a  bagpipe  more 

full, 
I  fell  to  my  smoking  until  I  grew  dull ; 
And,  therefoi'c,  to  take  a  fine  nap  thought  it  best, 
For  when  belly  full  is,  bones  would  be  at  rest : 
I  tumbled  mo  down  on  my  bed  like  a  swad, 
Whei'e,  0 !  the  delicious  dream  that  I  had  I 
Till  the  bells,  that  had  been  my  morning  molesters, 
Now  waked  me  again,  chiming  all  in  to  vespers  ; 
With  that  starting  up,  for  my  man  I  did  whistle. 
And  comb'd  out  and  powder'd  my  locks  that  were 

grizzle  ; 
Had  my  clothes  neatly  brush'd,  and  then  put  on 

my  sword. 
Resolved  now  to  go  and  attend  on  the  word. 

Thus  trick'd,  and  thus  trim,  to  set  forth  I  begm. 
Neat  and  cleanly  without,  but  scarce  cleanly  within ; 
For  why.  Heaven  knows  it,  I  long  time  had  been 
A  most  humble  obedient  servant  to  sin  : 
And  now  in  devotion  was  even  so  proud, 
I  scorned  (forsooth)  to  join  pray'r  with  the  crowd ; 
For  though  courted  by  all  the  belb  as  I  went, 
I  was  (leaf,  and  regarded  not  the  compliment. 
But  to  the  cathedral  still  held  on  my  pace, 
As  't  were,  scorning  to  kneel  but  in  the  best  place. 
I  there  made  myself  sure  of  good  music  at  least, 
But  was  something  deceived,  for  'twas  none  of  the 

best : 
But  however,  1  stay'd  at  the  church's  commanding 
Till  we  came  to  the  "  Peace  passes  all  under- 
standing," 
Which  no  sooner  was  ended,  but  whir  and  away. 
Like  boys  in  a  school  when  they  *ve  leave  got  to 
I  play ; 

j    All  save  master  mayor,  who  still  gravely  stag's 
j    Till  tlie  rest  had  left  room  for  liia  worship  and  's 
,   mace : 
Then  he  and  his  brethren  in  order  appear, 
I    I  out  of  my  stall,  and  fell  into  his  rear  ; 
I    For  why,  'tis  much  safer  appearing,  no  doubt, 
;    In  authority's  tail,  than  the  head  of  a  rout. 
I        In  this  rev'rend  order  we  marched  from  pray'r ; 
I    The  mace  before  me  borne  as  well  as  the  may'r  ; 
;    Who  looking  behind  him,  and  seeing  most  plain 
,    A  glorious  gold  belt  in  the  rear  of  his  train, 
I    Made  such  a  low  conge,  forgetting  his  place, 
I    I  was  never  so  honour'd  before  in  my  days  : 
I    But  tlien  off  went  my  scalp-case,  and  down  went 
my  fist, 
Till  the  pavement,  too  hard,  by  my  knuckles  was 
kissM  ; 


By  which,  though  thick-skull'd,  lie 

stand  this. 

That  I  was  a  most  humble  Berrant  of  hk; 
Which  also  so  wonderful  kindly  he  took, 
(As  I  well  perceived  both  b'  his  gesture  and  look,) 
That  to  have  me  dogg*d  home  he  strsiglitvmj  ap- 
pointed. 
Resolving,  it  seems,  to  be  better  aoqoMnted. 
I  was  scarce  in  my  quarters,  and  set  down  on 

crupper. 
But  his  man  was  there  too,  to  inrile  me  to 
I  start  up,  and  alter  most  respeetiTe 
Grave  his  worship  much  thaiJcs  for  hia  kind  iD< 

vitation ; 
But  begg'd  his  excuse,  for  my  stomaeh 
And  I  never  did  eat  any  supper  at  aU ; 
But  that  after  supper  I  would  kiss  his  liniidSy 
And  would  come  to  receive  hisworship'x 
Sure  no  one  will  say,  but  a  patron  of 
That  this  was  not  pretty  well  for  »  Moorinnder : 
And  since  on  such  reasons  to  sop  I  reftned, 
I  nothing  did  doubt  to  be  holden  exeosed  ; 
But  my  quaint  repartee  had  his  worship  poaea'd 
With  so  wonderful  good  a  conoeit  of  the  resty 
That  with  mere  impatience  hehop'd  in  hislireedi  € 
To  see  the  fine  fellow  that  made  such  fine 
^  Go,  sirrah  !"  quoth  he,  '*gei  yon  to  hii 
And  will  and  require,  in  his  majesty's 
That  he  come  ;  and  tell  him,  obey  he  were  beil,or 
1*11  teach  him  to  know  that  he's  now  in  Wort- 
Chester." 
The  man,  upon  this,  comes  me  mnning  ftgftin. 
But  yet  minced  his  message,  and  was  not  so  pbin; 
Saying  to  me  only,  *'  Good  sir,  I  am  sorry 
To  tell  you  my  master  has  sent  again  for  yoa ; 
And  has  such  a  longing  to  have  you  his  goest, 
That   I,  with  these  ears,  heard  him  swear  and 

protest, 
lie  would  neither  say  grace,  nor  sit  down  on  his  bmn. 
Nor  open  his  napkin,  until  you  do  come." 
With  that  I  })erceived  no  excuse  would  avail, 
And,  seeing  there  was  no  defence  for  a  flail, 
I  said  I  was  ready  master  may'r  to  obey. 
And  therefore  desired  him  to  lead  me  the  way. 
We  went,  and  ere  Malkin  could  well  lick  her  ear, 
(For  it  but  the  next  door  was,  forsooth)  we  were  \\ 

there  ; 
Where  lights  being  brought  me,  I  mounted  the 

stairs. 
The  worst  I  e'er  saw  in  my  life  at  a  mayor's  : 
But  every  thing  else  must  be  highly  commended. 
I  there  found  his  worship  most  nobly  attended, 
Besides  such  a  supper  as  well  did  convince, 
A  may'r  in  his  province  to  be  a  great  prince  ; 
As  he  sat  in  his  chair,  he  did  not  much  var}'. 
In  state  norin£Eice,from  our  eighth  English  Hairy; 
But  whether  his  face  was  swell'd  up  with  fat. 
Or  puff'd  up  with  glory,  I  cannot  tell  that. 
Being  entered  the  chamber  half  lengUi  of  a  pike. 
And  cutting  of  faces  exceedingly  like         [IndieSt 
One  of  tht^e  little  gentlemen  brought  from  the 
And  screwing  myself  into  conges  and  cringes. 
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By  then  I  was  half  way  advanced  in  the  room, 
His  worship  most  rev'rendly  rose  from  his  bum. 
And  with  the  more  honour  to  grace  and  to  greet  me. 
Advanced  a  whole  stepand  an  half  for  to  meet  me; 
Where  leisurely  doffing  a  hat  worth  a  tester. 
He  hade  me  most  heartily  welcome  to  Chester. 
I  thanked  him  in  language  the  best  I  was  able. 
And  80  we  forthwith  sat  us  all  down  to  table. 
Now  here  you^must  note,  and  'tis  worth  observa- 

tion, 
That  as  his  chair  at  one  end  o'  th* table  had  station; 
So  sweet  mistress  mayoress,  in  just  such  another, 
Like  the  fur  queen  of  hearts,  sat  in  state  at  the 

other; 
By  which  I  perceived,  though  it  seemed  a  riddle. 
The  lower  end  of  this  must  be  just  in  the  middle  : 
But  perhaps  'tis  a  rule  there,  and  one  that  would 

mind  it 
Amongst  the  town-statutes  'tis  likely  might  find  it. 
But  now  into  th'  pottage  each  deep  his  spoon  claps, 
As  in  truth  one  might  safely  for  burning  one's  chaps, 
When  straight,  with  the  look  and  the  toneof  a  scold, 
Miatnes  may'ress  complain'd  that  the  pottage  was 

cold; 
**  And  all  long  of  your  fiddle-faddle,"  quoth  she. 
**  Whyywhat  then.  Goody  Two-Shoes,  what  if  it  be  f 
**  Hold  you,  if  you  can,  your  tittle-tattle,"  quoth  he. 
I  was  glad  she  was  snapped  thus,  and  guess'd  by 

th'  discourse. 
The  may'r.not  the  gray  mare,  was  the  better  horse. 
And  yet  for  all  that,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
She  submitted  but  out  of  respect  to  his  year  : 
However  'twas  well  she  had  now  so  much  grace, 
Thoogh  not  to  the  man,  to  submit  to  his  place ; 
For  had  she  proceeded,  I  verily  thought 
My  turn  would  the  next  be,  fur  I  was  in  fault : 
But  this  brush  being  past,  we  fell  to  our  diet. 
And  ev'ry  one  there  fill'd  his  belly  in  quiet. 

Sapper  being  ended,  and  things  away  taken. 
Master  mayor's  curiosity  'gan  to  awaken  ;  [chair. 
Wherefore  making  me  draw  somethiiig  nearer  his 
He  wilTd  and  required  me  there  to  declare 
My  country,  my  birth,  my  estate,  and  my  parts, 
And  whether  I  was  not  a  master  of  arts  ; 
And  eke  what  the  business  was  had  brought  me 

thither, 
With  what  I  was  going  about  now,  and  whither  : 
Giving  me  caution,  no  lie  should  escape  me. 
For  if  I  should  trip,  he  should  certainly  trap  me. 
I  answer'd,  my  country  was  famed  Stafibrdshire ; 
That  in  deeds,  bills,  and  bonds,  I  was  ever  writ 

squire; 
That  of  land  I  had  both  sorts,  some  good,  and  some 

evU, 
But  that  a  great  part  on't  was  pawnM  to  the  Devil; 
That  as  for  my  parts,  they  were  such  as  he  saw ; 
That,  indeed,  I  had  a  small  smatf  ring  of  law, 
Which  I  lately  had  got  more  by  practice  than 

reading, 
By  sitting  o'  th' bench, whilst  others  were  pleading; 
Bui  that  arms  I  had  ever  mom  studied  than  arts. 
And  was  now  to  a  captain  raised  by  my  deserts  ; 


That  the  bus*ne8s  which  led  me  through  Palatine 

ground 
Into  IreUmd  was,  whither  now  I  was  bound  ; 
Where  his  worship's  great  favour  I  loud  will  pro- 
And  in  all  other  places  wherever  I  came,   [claim, 
He  said,  as  to  that,  I  might  do  what  I  list. 
But  that  I  was  welcome,  and  gave  me  his  fist ; 
When  havingmy  fingers  made  crack  with  his  gripes. 
He  call'd  to  his  man  for  some  bottles  and  pipes. 
To  trouble  you  here  with  a  longer  narration 
Of  the  several  parts  of  our  confabulation, 
Perhaps  would  be  tedious  ;  111  therefore  remit  ye 
Even  to  the  most  rev'rend  records  of  the  city, 
Where  doubtless,  the  acts  of  the  mayors  are  re- 
corded. 
And  if  not  more  truly,  yet  much  better  worded. 

In  short,  then,  we  piped  and  we  tippled  Canary, 
Till  my  watch  pointed  one  in  the  circle  horary  ; 
When  thinking  it  now  was  high  time  to  depul, 
His  worship  I  thanked  with  a  most  grateful  heart; 
And  because  to  great  men  presents  are  acceptable, 
I  presented  the  may'r,  ere  I  rose  from  the  table, 
With  a  certain  fantastical  box  and  a  stopper ; 
And  he  having  kindly  accepted  my  offer, 
I  took  my  fair  leave,  such  my  visage  adorning. 
And  to  bed,  for  I  was  to  rise  early  i'  th'  morning. 


CANTO  ra. 

The  Sun  in  the  morning  disclosed  his  light. 
With  complexion  as  ruddy  as  mine  over  night ; 
And  o'er  th'  eastern  mountains  peeping  up's  head. 
The  casement  being  open,  espied  me  in  bed  ; 
With  his  rays  he  so  tickled  my  lids  that  I  waked. 
And  was  half  ashamed,  for  I  found  myself  naked; 
But  up  I  soon  start,  and  was  dress'd  in  a  trice. 
And  call'd  for  a  draught  of  ale,  sugar,  and  spice  ; 
Which  having  tum'd  off,  I  then  call  to  pay. 
And  packing  my  nawls,  whipp'd  to  horse,  and  away. 
A  guide  I  had  got,  who  demanded  great  vails. 
For  conducting  me  over  the  mountains  of  Wales : 
Twenty  good  shillings,  which  sure  very  large  is  ; 
Yet  that  would  not  serve,  but  I  must  bear  his  charges ; 
And  yet  for  all  that,  rode  astride  on  a  beast. 
The  worst  that  e'er  went  on  three  legs,  I  protest : 
It  certainly  was  the  most  ugly  of  jades. 
His  hips  and  his  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  spades; 
His  sides  were  two  ladders,  well  spur-gall'd  withal; 
His  neck  was  a  helve,  and  his  head  was  a  mall  ; 
For  his  colour,  my  pains  and  your  trouble  I'll  spare. 
For  the  creature  was  wholly  denuded  of  hair  ; 
And,  except  for  two  things,  as  bare  as  my  nail, 
A  tufb  of  a  mane,  and  a  sprig  of  a  tail  ; 
And  by  these  the  true  colour  one  can  no  more  know. 
Than  by  mouse-skins  above  stairs,  the  merkin  below, 
Now  such  as  the  beast  was,  even  such  was  the  rider, 
With  a  head  like  a  nutmeg,  and  legs  like  a  spider; 
A  voice  like  a  cricket,  a  look  like  a  rat. 
The  brains  of  a  goose,  and  the  heart  of  a  cat : 
Even  such  was  my  guide  and  his  beast ;  let  them 
The  one  for  a  horse,  and  the  other  an  ass.    [pass, 
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But  now  with  our  honea^  what  Bound  and  what 

rotten, 
Down  to  the^ore,  you  must  know, we  were  gotten; 
And  there  we  were  told,  it  conccm'd  us  to  ride. 
Unless  we  did  mean  to  encounter  the  tide  ; 
And  then  my  guide  lab'ring  with  heels  and  with 

hands. 
With  two  up  and  one  down,  hoppM  over  the  sands. 
Till  his  horse,  finding  the  Ubour  for  three  legs  too 
FolM  out  a  new  leg,  and  then  he  had  four  :  [sore, 
And  now  by  plain  dint  of  hard  spurringand  whipping, 
Dry-shod  we   came  where  folks  sometimes  take 

shippmg  ; 
And  where  the  salt  sea,  as  the  Devil  were  in't, 
Came  roaring  t'have  hinder'd  our  journey  to  Flint; 
But  we,  by  good  luck,  before  him  got  thither. 
He  else  would  have  carried  us,  no  man  knows 

whither. 
And  now  her  in  Wales  is,  saint  Taph  be  her  speed, 
Grott  splutter  her  taste,  some  Welsh  ale  her  had 

need  ; 
For  her  ride  in  great  haste,  and        *  * 

For  fear  of  her  being  catch 'd  up  by  the  fishes  : 
But  the  lord  of  Flint  castle's  no  lord  worth  a  louse. 
For  he  keeps  ne'er  a  drop  of  good  drink  in  his  house ; 
But  in  a  small  house  near  unto*t  there  was  store 
Of  such  ale  as  (thank  God)  I  ne'er  tasted  before ; 
And  surely  the  Welsh  are  not  wise  of  their  fuddle. 
For  this  had  the  taste  and  complexion  of  puddle. 
From  thence  then  we  march*d,full  as  dry  as  we  came, 
My  guide  before  prancing,  his  steed  no  more  lame, 
0*er  hills  and  o'er  valleys  uncouth  and  uneven. 
Until  Hwixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  eleven, 
More  hungry'  and  tliirsty  than  tongue  can  well  tell, 
We  happily  came  to  St.  Winifred's  well : 
I  thouglit  it  the  pool  of  Bethesda  had  been. 
By  the  cripples  lay  there  ;  but  I  went  to  my  inn 
To  speak  for  some  meat,  for  so  stomach  did  motion, 
Before  I  did  farther  proceed  in  devotion : 
I  went  into  th*  kitchen,  where  victuals  I  saw. 
Both  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  but  all  on't  was  raw; 
And  some  on't  alive,  but  soon  went  to  slaughter, 
For  four  chickens  were  slain  by  ray  dame  and  her 

daughter ; 
Of  which  to  saint  Win.  ere  my  vows  I  had  paid. 
They  said  I  should  find  a  rare  fricas^e  made  : 
I  thank'd  them,  and  straight  to  the  well  did  repair, 
Where  some  I  found  cursing,  and  others  at  pray'r ; 
Some  dressing,  some  stripping,  some  out  and  some  in, 
Some  naked,  where  botches  and  boils  might  be  seen; 
Of  which  some  were  fevers  of  Venus  I'm  sure. 
And  therefore  unfit  for  the  virgin  to  cure  : 
But  the  fountain,  in  truth,  Ls  well  worth  the  sight, 
The  beautiful  virgin's  oM-n  tears  not  more  bright ; 
Nay,  none  but  she  ever  shed  such  a  tear, 
Her  conscience,  her  name,  nor  herself,  were  more 

clear. 
In  the  bottom  there  lie  certain  stones  that  look  white, 
But  streaked  witli  pure  red,  as  the  morning  with 

light, 
i   Which  they  say  is  her  blood,  and  so  it  may  be, 
I   But  for  that,  let  who  shed  it  look  to  it  for  me. 


Over  the  fountain  a  chapel  there 
Which  I  wonder  has 'scaped  master  OUtw's 
The  floor's  not  ill  paved,  and  the  mta^  o*  tV 
Is  inclosed  with  a  certain  octagonal  ring  ;   [spring 
From  each  angle  of  which  a  pillar  does  rise. 
Of  strength  and  of  thickness  enough  to  sulBes 
To  support  and  uphold  from  falling  to  groqnd 
A  cupola  wherewith  the  virgin  is  crown'd. 
Now  'twixt  the  two  angles  that  fork  to  the  north, 
And  where  the  cold  nymph  does  her  barin  poor 

forth. 
Under  ground  is  a  pUu»  where  they  bathe,  as  'tis 

said. 
And  'tis  true,  for  I  heard  folks'  teeth  hack  in  their 

head; 
For  you  are  to  know,  that  the  rogues  and  the  •  * 
Are  not  let  to  pollute  the  spring-head  with  their 

sores. 
But  one  thing  I  chiefly  admired  in  the  place. 
That  a  saint  and  a  virgin  endued  with  such  gnee, 
Should  yet  be  so  wonderful  kind  »  well-wilier 
To  that  whoring  and  filching  trade  of  »  miUsr, 
As  within  a  few  paces  to  furnish  the  wheeb 
Of  I  cannot  tell  how  many  water-mills  : 
I '  ve  studied  that  point  much,  you  eannoi  gnemigr, 
But  the  virgin  was,  doubtleasy  more 

than  I. 
And  now  for  my  welcome,  four,  fiveyOr 
With  as  many  crystalline  liberal  glassei 
Did  all  importune  me  to  drink  of  the 
Of  Saint  Winifreda,  good  Thewith's  fair  duighlv. 
A  while  I  was  doubtful,  and  stood  in  »  mnas^ 
Notknowing,amidst  all  that  choice,  where  todiooia 
Till  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  darting  full  in  my  sight, 
From  the  rest  o'  th'  fair  maidensdid  carry  mequite; 
I  took  the  glass  from  her,  and  whip,  off  it  went, 
I  half  doubt  I  fancied  a  health  to  Uie  saint : 
But  he  was  a  great  villain  committed  the  slaoghter, 
For  St.  Winifred  made  most  delicate  water. 
I  slipp'd  a  bard  shilling  into  her  soft  hand. 
Which  had  like  to  have  made  me  the  place  have 

profaned  ; 
And  giving  two  more  to  the  poor  that  were  there,  , 
Did,  sharp  as  a  hawk,  to  my  quarters  repair.         i 
My  dinner  was  ready,  and  to  it  I  fell,  | 

I  never  ate  better  meat,  that  I  can  tell ;  ^ 

When  having  half  dined,  there  comes  in  my  host, 
A  catholic  good,  and  a  rare  drunken  toast : 
This  man,  by  his  drinking,  inflamed  the  scot,         . 
And  told  me  strange  stories,  which  I  luive  foi^got ; ' 
But  this  I  remember,  'twas  much  on's  own  life,    ' 
And  one  thing,  that  he  had  converted  his  wife,      i 

But  now  my  guide  told  me,  it  time  was  to  go. 
For  that  to  our  beds  we  must  both  ride  and  row ; 
Wherefore  calling  to  pay,  and  having  accounted, 
I  soon  was  down  stairs,  and  as  suddenly  mounted : 
On  then  we  travell'd,  our  guide  still  before. 
Sometimes  on  three  legs,  and  sometimes  on  foor, 
Coasting  the  sea,  and  over  hills  crawling. 
Sometimes  on  all  four,  for  fear  we  should  hJl  in ; 
For  underneath  Neptune  lay  skulking  to  watch  us, 
And,  had  we  but  sUpp'd  once,  was  ready  to  catch  us. 
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in  pUcos  of  danger  taking  more  heed, 
D  nfer  travelling  mending  our  speed  : 
nd  Castle  and  Abergoney  we  past, 
>'er  against  Connoway  came  at  the  last : 
>ver  against  a  castle  there  stood, 

right  hand  the  town,  and  o'  th'  left  hand  a 

wood ; 
t  the  wood  and  the  castle  they  see  at  high 

water 
.orm,  the  place  makes  it  a  dangerous  matter ; 
»c8ides,  upon  such  a  steep  rock  it  is  founded, 
>uld  break  a  man's  neck,  should  he  *scape 

being  drowned : 


Perhaps  though  in  time  one  may  make  them  to 

But  'tis  pretti'st  Cob-castle  e'er  I  beheld,     [yield. 

The  Sun  noW  was  going  t'  unharness  his  steeds, 

When  the  ferry-boat  brasking  her  sides  'gainst  the 

weeds, 
Came  in  as  good  time  as  good  time  could  be. 
To  give  us  a  cast  o'er  an  arm  of  the  sea  ; 
And  bestowing  our  horses  before  and  abaft, 
O'er  god  Neptune's  wide  cod-piece  gave  us  a  waft ; 
Where  scurvily  landing  at  foot  of  the  fort, 
Within  very  few  paces  we  enter'd  the  port. 
Where  another  King's  Head  invited  me  down. 
For  indeed  I  have  ever  been  true  to  the  crown. 
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lion  both  by  Addison  and  Blair.  In  the  heat  of 
rebellion  he  was  spared  even  by  the  fanatics,  who, 
though  he  refused  to  take  the  covenant,  left  him 
to  dream  with  Plato  in  his  academic  bower.  As 
a  poet  he  has  woven  together  a  singular  texture 
of  GU>thic  fiuiey  and  Greek  philosophy,  and  made 
the  Christiano-Platonic  system  of  metaphysics  a 
ground-work  for  the  fables  of  the  nursery.  His 
versification,  though  he  tells  us  that  he  was  won 
to  the  Muses  in  his  childhood  by  the  melody  of 
Spenser,  is  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  Spenserian 
tune.  In  fiuicy  he  is  dark  and  lethargic.  Yet 
his  Psychozoia  is  not  a  common-place  production : 
a  certain  solemnity  and  earnestness  in  his  tone 
leaves  an  impression  that  he  **  believed  the  magie 
wonders  which  he  sung*"  His  poetry  is' not, 
indeed,  like  a  beautiful  landscape  on  which  the 
eye  can  repose,  but  may  be  compared  to  some 
curious  grotto,  whose  gloomy  labyrinths  we  might 
be  curious  to  explore  for  the  strange  and  mystic 
associations  they  excite. 


THE  PRE-EXISTENCY   OF  THE  SOUL. 


iien,  Aristo's  son,  assist  my  Muse  ; 

lat  high  sprite  which  did  enrich  Uiy  brains 

choice  conceits,  some  worthy  thoughts  infuse 

ly  thy  title  and  the  reader's  pains. 

hou,  O  Lycian  sage  !  whose  pen  contains 

ires  of  heavenly  light  with  gentle  fire, 

eave  awhile  to  warm  me  at  thy  flames, 

[  may  also  kindle  sweet  desire 

y  minds  that  unto  highest  things  aspire. 

would  sing  the  pre-existency 
nan  souls,  and  live  once  o*cr  again, 
;ollection  and  quick  memory,  I 

ftt  is  past  since  first  we  all  began  ;  i 

1  too  shallow  be  my  wits  to  scan  | 


So  deep  a  point,  and  mind  too  dull  to  clear 
So  dark  a  matter.     But  thou,  more  than  man, 
A  read,  thou  sacred  soul  of  Plotin  dear. 
Tell  me  what  mortals  are — tell  what  of  old  they 

A  spark  or  ray  of  the  divinity. 
Clouded  with  earthy  fogs,  yclad  in  clay, 
A  precious  drop  sunk  from  eternity. 
Spilt  on  the  ground,  or  rather  slunk  away  ; 
'   For  then  we  fell  when  we  'gan  first  t'assay, 
I   By  stealth  of  our  own  selves,  something  to  been 

Uncentering  ourselves  from  our  great  stay, 
I   Which  fondly  we  new  liberty  did  ween,      [deem. 
And  from  that  prank  right  jolly  wits  ourselves  did 
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Show  fitly  how  the  pre-existent  soul 

Enacts  and  enters  bodies  here  below. 

And  then  entire  unhurt  can  leave  this  mool, 

And  thence  her  airy  rehide  can  draw, 

In  which  by  sense  and  motion  they  may  know, 

Better  than  we,  what  things  transacted  be 

Upon  the  earth,  and  when  they  list  may  show 

Themselves  to  friend  or  foe,  their  phantasie 

Moulding  their  airy  orb  to  gross  consistency. 


Wherefore  the  soul  posseas'd  of  matter  meet, 
If  she  hath  power  to  operate  thereon, 
Can  eath  transform  this  vehicle  to  sight, 
Dight  with  due  colour  figuration. 
Can  speak,  can  walk,  and  then  dispear  anon. 
Spreading  herself  in  the  dispersed  air. 
Then,  if  she  please,  recall  again  what's  gone  : 
Those  th'  uncouth  mysteries  of  fancy  are — 
Than  thunder  far  more  strong,  more  quick  than 
lightning  far. 

Some  heaving  toward  this  strange  activity 

We  may  observe  ev'n  in  this  mortal  state  ; 

Here  health  and  sickness  of  the  phantasie 

Often  proceed,  which  working  minds  create. 

And  pox  and  pestilence  do  malleate. 

Their  thoughts  still  beating  on  those  objects  ill. 

Which  doth  the  mastered  blood  contaminate. 

And  with  foul  poisonous  impressions  fill. 

And  last,  the  precious  life  with  deadly  dolour  kill. 


AH  these  declare  the  force  of  phantasie. 
Though  working  here  upon  this  stubborn  clay  ; 
But  th'  airy  vehicle  yields  more  easily. 
Unto  her  beck  more  nimbly  doth  obey. 
Which  truth  the  joint  confessions  bewray 
Of  damned  hags  and  masters  of  bold  skill. 
Whose  hellish  mysteries  fully  to  display,  [o'erspill. 
The  earth  would  groan,  trees  sigh,  and  horror  all 

But  he  that  out  of  darkness  giveth  light. 
He  guide  my  steps  in  this  so  uncouth  way  ; 
And  ill-done  deeds  by  children  of  the  night 
Convert  to  good,  while  I  shall  hence  assay 
The  noble  soul's  condition  ope  to  lay, 
And  show  her  empire  on  her  airy  sphere. 
By  what  of  sprites  and  spectres  stories  say  ; 
For  sprites  and  spectres  tliat  by  night  appear 
Be  or  all  with  the  soul,  or  of  a  nature  near. 

Up  then,  renowned  wizard,  hermit  sage, 
Tliat  twice  ten  years  didst  in  the  desert  won. 
With  sprites  conversing  in  thy  hermitage, 
Since  thou  of  mortals  didst  the  commerce  shun  ; 
Well  seen  in  these  foul  deeds  that  have  foredone 
Many  a  bold  wit.     Up,  Marcus,  tell  again 
That  story  to  thy  Thrax,  who  has  thee  won 
To  Christian  fuith  ;  the  guise  and  haunts  explain 
Of  all  air-trampling  ghosts  that  in  the  world  remain. 


There  be  six  eort  of  i^tes :  LefairioB 

Is  the  first  kind,  the  next  aze  named  from  air ; 

The  first  aloft,  yet  hr  beneath  the  moon. 

The  other  in  this  lower  region  tun  ; 

The  thurd  terrestrial,  the  fourth  wmteiy  aie  ; 

The  fifth  be  subterranean  ;  the  last 

And  worst,  light-hatmg  ghoeta,  more  emd  &r 

Than  bear  or  wolf  with  hunger  bard  oppreas'd. 

But  doltish  yet,  and  dull,  like  an  nnwieldy  heatL 


Cameleon-like  they  thus  their  coloor  change, 
And  size  contract,  and  then  dilate  again. 
Like  the  soft  earth-worm  hurt  by  heedle 
Shrinks  in  herself  to  shun  or  ease  her  pain. 
Nor  do  they  only  thus  themadves  oonstnun 
Into  less  bulk,  but  if  with  oounge  bold. 
And  fUiming  brand,  thoustriketheseshades  in  twaio 
Close  quick  as  cloven  air.    So  sang  thatwiand  oU. 

And  truth  he  said,  whatever  he  has' told. 

As  even  this  present  age  may  verif  j. 

If  any  lists  its  stories  to  unfold. 

Of  Hugo,  of  hobgoblins,  of  inenbt. 

Abhorred  dugs  by  devils  sncken  diy  ;  | 

Of  leaping  lamps,  and  of  fierce  flying  atones^ 

Of  living  wool  and  such  like  witdierj  ; 

Or  proved  by  sight  or  self-confessiaiia. 

Which  things  much  credencegain  topaattrafiliflaB. 

Wherefore  with  boldness  we  will  now  relate 
Some  few  in  brief ;  as'of  th'  Astoigan  lad 
Whose  peevish  mother,  in  fell  ire  and  hate. 
With  execration  bold,  the  devil  bad 
Take  him  alive.     Which  mood^e  boy  n'ote  bear. 
But  quits  the  room — walks  out  with  spirit  sad, 
Into  the  court,  where  lo  !  by  night  appear 
Two  giants  with  grim  looks,  rough  limbs,  bliek 
grisly  hair. 


The  walking  skeleton  in  Bolonia, 
Laden  with  rattling  chains,  that  showM  his  grsTe 
To  the  watchful  student,  who  without  dismay 
Bid  tell  his  wants  and  speak  what»  he  would  baTc, ' 
Thus  cleared  he  the  house  by  courage  brave.        i 
Nor  may  I  pass  the  fair  Cerdinian  maid  | 

Whose  love  a  jolly  swain  did  kindly  crave, 
And  oft  with  mutual  solace  with  her  staid,  ' 

Yet  he  no  jolly  swain,  but  a  deceitful  shade. 


In  arctic  climes  an  isle  that  Thul^  hight,  I 

Famous  for  snowy  monts,  whose  hoary  heads        > 
Sure  sign  of  cold  ;  yet  from  their  fiery  feet  , 

They  strike  out  bumingstoues  with  thunders  dread,  I 
And  all  the  land  with  smoke  and  ashes  spread  ; 
H  ere  wan  d 'ring  gh  osts  themselves  ha  ve  often  shown, 
As  if  it  were  the  region  of  the  dead. 
And  met  departed,  met  with  whom  they've  known. 
In  seemly  sort  shake  hands,  and  ancient  friendship 
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RTorld  of  wonders  hither  might  be  thrown 
sprites  and  spectres,  as  that  frequent  noise 
heard  upon  the  pbun  of  Marathon, 
neighing  horses  and  of  martial  boys  ; 
B  Greek  the  Persian  nightly  here  destroys 


In  hot  assault  embroiled  in  a  long  war  ; 

Four  hundred  years  did  hist  those  dreadful  toys, 

As  doth  by  Attic  records  plain  appear. 

The  seeds  of  hate  by  death  so  little  shiked  are. 


GEORGE  ETHEREGE. 


[Boni.l«M.    DM,  IflM?] 


Georoe  Ethereob  first  distinguished  himself 
nong  the  Ubertine  wits  of  the  age  by  his 
Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub."  He 
Iterwards  gained  a  more  deserved  distinction  in 
le  comic  drama  by  his  ^  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir 
bpling  Flutter/*  a  character  which  has  been  the 
lodel  of  all  succeeding  stage  petits-maitres.  By 
b  wit  he  obtained  a  rich  widow  and  the  title  of 


knighthood,  and,  what  was  ill  suited  to  his  disso- 
lute habits,  the  appointment  of  plenipotentiary 
at  Ratisbon.  At  that  place  he  had  occasion  to 
give  a  convivial  party  to  some  friends,  of  whom 
George  was  politely  taking  his  leave  at  the  door  of 
his  house,  but  having  drunk  freely,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  conclude  the  entertainment  by 
falling  down  stairs  and  breaking  his  neck. 


SONG. 

rSOM  **  LOVS  Ilf  A  TUB." 

Ladies,  though  to  your  conquering  eyes 
Love  owes  his  chiefest  victories. 
And  borrows  those  bright  arms  from  you 
With  which  he  does  the  world  subdue  ; 
Yet  you  yourselves  are  not  above 
The  empire  nor  the  griefs  of  love. 

Then  rack  not  lovers  with  disdain, 
Lest  love  on  you  revenge  their  pain  : 
You  are  not  free  because  you're  fair, 
The  boy  did  not  his  mother  spare  : 
Though  beauty  be  a  killing  dart. 
It  is  no  armour  for  the  heart. 


SONG 


'BOM  SOCTMSRKK'S  <*  OiaAPPOINTMKXT,  OR  THS  MOTHKR 
IN   rAAHlON.** 


See,  how  fair  Corinna  lies. 
Kindly  calling  with  her  eyes  : 
In  the  tender  minute  prove  her  ; 
Shepherd  !  why  so  dull  a  lover 
Prithee,  why  so  dull  a  lover  1 

In  her  blushes  see  your  shame, — 
Anger  they  with  love  proclaim  ; 
You  too  coldly  entertain  her : 
Lay  your  pipe  a  little  by  ; 
If  no  other  charms  you  try, 
You  will  never,  never  gain  her. 


WhOe  the  happy  minute  is. 
Court  her,  you  may  get  a  Idss, 
May  be,  favours  that  are  greater  : 
Leave  your  piping  to  her  fly ; 
When  the  nymph  for  love  is  nigh. 
Is  it  with  a  tune  you  treat  her  t 

Dull  Amintor  !  fie,  O  !  fie  : 
Now  your  Shepherdess  is  nigh 
Can  you  pass  your  time  no  better  f 


80NO. 
ritoM  "u)vx  nr  a  tubl" 

When  Phillis  watch*d  her  harmless  sheep, 

Not  one  poor  lamb  was  made  a  prey ; 
Yet  she  had  cause  enough  to  weep. 

Her  silly  heart  did  go  astray. 
Then  flying  to  the  neighbouring  grove. 

She  left  the  tender  flock  to  rove. 
And  to  the  winds  did  breathe  her  love. 
She  sought  in  vain 
To  ease  her  pain ; 
The  heedless  winds  did  fan  her  fire ; 
Venting  her  grief 
Gave  no  relief. 
But  rather  did  increase  desire, 
Then  sitting  with  her  arms  across, 

Her  sorrows  streaming  from  each  eye  ; 
She  fixM  her  thoughts  upon  her  loss. 
And  in  despair  resolved  to  die. 
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SONO. 
Tell  roe  no  more  I  am  deceived 

While  Sylvia  seems  so  kind. 
And  takes  such  care  to  be  believed, 

The  cheat  I  fear  to  find. 

To  flatter  me  should  fiEilsehood  lie 
Conceal'd  in  her  soft  youth, 

A  thousand  times  I'd  raiher  die 
Than  see  th'  unhappy  truth. 


My  love  all  malice  shall  outbrave. 

Let  fops  in  libels  rail ; 
If  she  th'  appearances  will  save. 

No  scandal  can  prevafl. 

She  makes  me  think  I  have  her  heart. 

How  much  for  that  is  due  ; 
Though  she  but  act  the  tender  part, 

The  joy  she  gives  is  true. 


THOMAS    FLATMAN. 


[Bora,  1685.    Diad. 


Thomas  Flatman,  an  imitator  of  Cowley,  who 
had    also    a    respectable   talent    for    painting. 


Granger  says  that  one  of  his  heads  is  worth  i 
ream  of  his  pindarics*. 


FOR  THOUGHTS. 

rSOH  1>OBM8  Ain>  S0N08. 

Thoughts  !  what  are  they  ! 

They  are  my  constant  friends  ; 

Who,  when  harsh  &te  its  dull  brow  bends, 

Uncloud  me  with  a  smiling  ray. 

And  in  the  depth  of  midnight  force  a  day. 

When  I  retire  and  flee 

The  busy  throngs  of  company 

To  hug  myself  in  privacy, 

O  the  discourse,  the  pleasant  talk 

*Twixt  us,  my  thoughts,  along  a  lonely  walk  ! 

You  like  the  stupifying  wine, 

The  dying  malefactors  sip. 

With  shivering  lip, 

T'  abate  the  rigour  of  their  doom 

By  a  less  troublous  cut  to  their  long  home, 

Make  me  slight  crosses  though  they  piled  up  lie. 

All  by  th'  enchantments  of  an  ecstacy. 

Do  I  desire  to  see 

The  throne  and  majesty 

Of  that  proud  one, 

Brother  and  uncle  to  the  stars  and  sun, 

Those  can  conduct  mo  where  such  joys  reside, 

And  waft  me  cross  the  main,  sans  wind  and  tide. 

Would  I  descry 

Those  radiant  mansions  'bove  the  sky. 
Invisible  by  mortal  eye. 
My  thoughts,  my  thoughts  can  lay 
A  shining  track  there  to, 
I  And  nimbly  fleeting  go  ; 
Through  all  the  eleven  orbs  can  shove  away ; 
These  too  like  Jacob's  ladder  arc, 
A  most  angelic  thoroughfare. 


The  wealth  that  shines 

In  the  oriental  mines. 

Those  sparkling  gems  which  nature  keeps 

Within  her  cabinet  the  deeps, 

The  verdant  fields. 

The  rarities  the  rich  world  yields. 

Rare  structures,  whose  each  gilded  spire 

Glinmlers  like  lightning,  which  while  men 

They  deem  the  neighboring  sky  on  fire  : 

These  can  I  gaze  upon,  and  glut  mine  eyes 

With  myriads  of  varieties. 

As  on  the  front  of  Pisgah  I 

Can  th*  Holy  Land  through  these  my  optics  spy. 

Contemn  we  then 

The  peevish  rage  of  men, 

Whose  violence  ne'er  can  divorce 

Our  mutual  amity, 

Or  lay  so  damn'd  a  curse 

As  non-addresses  Hwixt  my  thoughts  and  me  ; 

For  though  I  sigh  in  irons  they, 

Use  tlieir  old  freedom,  readily  obey. 

And  when  my  bosom  friends  desert  mc  stay. 

Come  then,  my  darlings,  I'll  embrace 

My  privilege  ;  make  known 

The  high  prerogative  I  own 

By  making  all  allurements  give  you  place  ; 

Whose  sweet  society  to  me 

A  sanctuary  and  a  shield  shall  be 

'Gainst  the  full  quivers  of  my  destiny. 

,       [*  lib  verac  was  buried  with  iu  author  in  a  foort 
edition ;  no  one  has  thought  fit  to  revive  it,  and  in  o 
I   collection  of  British  Poetry  has   Flatman  found  or  i 
'   likely  to  find  a  place.] 
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BONO,  FROM  THE  SAME. 

How  happy  a  thing  were  a  wedding, 

And  a  bedding, 

If  a  man  might  purchase  a  wife 

For  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day  ; 

But  to  live  with  her  all  a  man's  life, 

For  ever  and  for  aye. 

Till  she  grow  as  gray  as  a  cat, 

Grood  faith,  Mr.  Parson,  excuse  me  for  that. 


EXTRACT. 

When  on  my  sick  bed  I  languish, 
Full  of  sorrow,  full  of  anguish  ; 
Fainting,  gasping,  trembling,  crying, 
Panting,  groaning,  speechless,  dying — 
Methinks  I  hear  some  gentle  spirit  say, 
Be  not  fearful,  come  away  !  • 

[*  Pope  has  done  tomethiDg  more  than  imitate  this  in 
his  *•  Dying  Christian  to  his  SouL^j 


APHRA    BEHN. 


[Bora,  ISW?    Diad,  ISBft.] 


This  authoress  of  many  plays,  novels,  and 
poems,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
died  on  his  passage  to  Surinam,  of  which  he  had 
been  appointed  governor.  His  family  however 
reached  the  settlement,  and  there  our  poetess 
became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Indian  chief 
Oroonoko,  whose  story  she  has  related  in  one  of 
her  novels.  On  her  return  to  England  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Behn,  a  London  merchant.     After  his 


death  the  court  of  Charles  II.  employed  her  to 
send  over  intelligence  from  Antwerp  respecting 
the  Dutch,  and  by  the  aid  of  her  lover  Vander 
Albert,  she  gave  them  a  most  important  warning 
of  De  Ruyter's  intended  descent  upon  the  English 
coast ;  but  she  was  treated  with  ingratitude  by 
the  government,  and  on  returning  to  England  was 
left  to  subsist  by  her  gallantry  and  her  pen. 


80N0.  IN  THE  FARCE  OF  •*  THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  MOON/ 


A  CUBSB  upon  that  faithless  maid 
Who  first  her  sex's  liberty  betray'd  ; 
Bom  free  as  man  to  love  and  range, 
TiU  nobler  nature  did  to  custom  change  ; 
Custom,  that  dull  excuse  for  fools. 
Who  think  all  virtue  to  consist  in  rules. 

From  love  our  fetters  never  sprung. 

That  smiling  god,  all  wanton,  gay  and  young, 

SAiows  by  his  wings  he  cannot  be 


Confined  to  artless  slavery  ; 

But  here  and  there  at  random  roves, 

Not  fix'd  to  glittering  courts  or  shady  groves. 

Then  she  that  constancy  profess'd 
Was  but  a  well  dissembler  at  the  best ; 
And  that  imaginary  sway 
She  seemed  to  give  in  feigning  to  obey, 
Was  but  the  height  of  prudent  art 
To  deal  with  greater  liberty  her  heart. 


NATHANIEL     LEE. 


[Died. 

Many  of  the  Bedlam  witticisms  of  this  unfor- 
tunate man  have  been  recorded  by  thciee  who  can 
derive  mirth  from  the  most  humiliating  shape  of 
homan  calamity.  His  rant  and  turgidity  as  a 
writer  are  proverbial  ;  but  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed justice  done  to  the  acting  of  his  Theodo- 
rius  must  have  felt  that  he  had  some  powers  in 
the  pathetic  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  was  bred  at  Westminster, 
noder  Dr.  Busby,  and  became  a  scholar  on  the 
foundation  at  Trinity-college,  Cambridge.  From 
thence  he  came  to  London,  and  attempted  the 


profession  of  an  actor.  The  part  which  he  per- 
formed was  Duncan,  in  Sir  William  Davenant's 
alteration  of  Macbeth.  He  was  completely  un- 
successful. "  Yet  Lee,"  says  Cibber,  «  was  so 
pathetic  a  reader  of  his  own  scenes,  that  I  have 
been  informed  by  an  actor  who  was  present,  that 

[*  The  period  of  Lee's  decease  has  not  been  hitherto 
ascertained.  That  he  was  buried  in  St.  Clement's  Danes 
was  a  due  to  the  period,  and  searching  the  Burial 
Reirister  there  the  other  day,  for  some  assiatanoe,  we 
found  the  following  entry : 


•  6  April  ie9i,  NathanieU  Lee  a  man  bur.*^ 
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while  Lee  was  readiog  to  Major  Mohun,  at  a 
rehearsal,  Mohan,  in  the  warmth  of  his  admira- 
tion, threw  down  his  part,  and  said,  '  Unless  I 
were  able  to  play  it  as  well  as  you  read  it,  to 
what  purpose  should  I  undertake  it ! '  And  yet,'' 
continues  the  laureate,  ^  this  very  author,  whose 
elocution  raised  such  admiration  in  so  capital  an 
actor,  when  he  attempted  to  be  an  actor  himself, 
soon  quitted  the  stage  in  an  honest  despair  of 
ever  making  any  profitable  figurejthere."  Failing 
in  this  object,  he  became  a  writer  for  the  stage, 
and  his  first  tragedy  of  <<  Nero,"  which  came  out 
in  1675y  was  favourably  received.      In  the  nine 


subsequent  years  of  his  life  he  prodneed  m  wmbj 
plays  of  his  own,  and  assisted  Dryden  in  two ;  ai 
the  end  of  which  period  an  heredharj  taint  of 
madness,  aggravated  by  habits  of  diasipalioB, 
obliged  him  to  be  consigned  for  four  yours  to  the 
receptacle  at  Bethlem.  He  recovered  the  use  of 
his  faculties  so  far  as  to  oompoee  two  pieees,  the 
Princess  of  Cloves,  and  the  Maaiscie  of  Paris ; 
but  with  all  the  profits  of  his  inve&tioo  his  cir- 
cumstances were  so  reduced  that »  weMj  stipend 
of  ten  shillings  was  his  principal  support  toi^rdi 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  to  tiie  Unk  he  was  sol 
free  from  occasional  derangement. 


FROM  "  THEODOSIUS,  OR  THE  FORCE  OF  LOVE." 


The  charactere  in  the  following  scenee  are  Vanmefl,  a 
Persian  prince,  who  comes  to  visit  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dodus ;  Aranthes,  his  confidant ;  Leontine,  the  prince's . 
tutor;  and  Athenais,  daughter  of  that  philosopher,  with 
whom  Varanee  is  in  love.  Her  father  Leontine,  Jealous 
for  his  daughter's  honour,  brings  his  royal  pupil  to  an 
explanation  reelecting  his  designs  towards  Athenais ; 
and  Taranes,  in  a  moment  of  rash  pride,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Aranthes,  spurns  at  the  idea  of  marrying  the 
philosopher's  daughter  and  sharing  with  her  the  throne 
of  Cyrua  Athenais  however  is  seen  by  the  Emperor 
Theodoeius,  who  himself  ofPers  her  his  hand.  The  re- 
pentance of  Varanes  for  her  loss,  and  the  despair  of 
Athenais,  form  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy. 

Leon,  So,  Athenais  ;  now  our  compliment 
To  the  young  Persian  prince  is  at  an  end  ; 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  take  our  leave, 
And  bid  him  everlastingly  farewell  t 

Athen.  My  lord ! 

Leon,  I  say,  that  decency  requires 
We  should  be  gone,  nor  can  you  stay  with  honour- 

Athen.  Most  true,  my  lord. 

Leon.  The  court  is  now  at  peace. 
The  emperor's  sisters  are  retired  for  ever. 
And  he  himself  composed  ;  what  hinders  then, 
But  that  we  bid  adieu  to  prince  Varanes  ? 

Athen.  Ah,  sir,  why  will  you  break  my  heart ! 

Leon.  I  would  not ; 
Thou  art  the  only  comfort  of  my  age  ; 
Like  an  old  tree  I  stand  among  the  storms, 
Thou  art  the  only  limb  that  I  have  left  me. 
My  dear  green  branch  ;  and  how  I  prize  thee,  child, 
Heaven  only  knows  !     Why  dost  thou  kneel  and 
weep  1 

Athen.  Because  you  are  so  good,  and  will,  I  hope. 
Forgive  my  fault,  who  first  occasioned  it.  [prince. 

Leon,  I  charged  thee  to  receive  and  hear  the 

Athen.  You  did,  and,  oh,  my  lord  !  I  heard  too 
Too  much,  I  fear,  for  my  eternal  quiet,     [much  ! 

Leon.  Rise,  Athenais  !  Credit  him  who  bears 
More  years  than  thou  :  Varanes  has  deceived  thee. 

Athen.  How  do  we  differ  then  !  You  judge  the 
prince 
Impious  and  base ;  while  I  take  Heaven  to  witness, 
I  think  him  the  most  virtuous  of  men  : 
Therefore,  take  heed,  my  lord,  how  you  accuse 
Before  you  make  the  trial. — Alas,  Varanes,  [him, 


If  thou  art  false,  there's  no  such  thing  on  earth 
As  solid  goodness  or  substantial  honour. — 
A  thousand  times,  my  lord,  he  has  sworn  to  giveme 
(And  I  believe  his  oaths)  his  crown  and  empire. 
That  day  I  make  him  master  of  my  heart. 

Leon,  That  day  he'll  make  thee  mistresi  of  Ik 
power. 
Which  carries  a  foul  name  among  the  Yolgar. 
No,  Athenais  !  let  me  see  thee  dead. 
Borne  a  pale  corpse,  and  gently  laid  in  earth. 
So  I  may  say  she's  chaste,  and  died  »  virgin, 
Rather  than  view  thee  with  these  wmmded  eyes 
Seated  upon  the  throne  of  Isdigerdes, 
The  bbist  of  common  tonguesi,  the  nohles'  seam, 
Thy  father's  curse  ;  that  is,        •  • 

Athen.  O  horrid  supposition  !  how  I  detest  it, 
Be  witness,  HeaveUythatseesmy  secret  thoughts  ! 
Have  I  for  this,  my  lord,  been  taught  by  you 
The  nicest  justice,  and  severest  virtue. 
To  fear  no  death,  to  know  the  end  of  life. 
And,  with  long  search,  discern  the  highest  good ! 
No,  Athenais  !  when  the  day  beholds  thee 
So  scandalously  raised,  pride  cast  thee  down. 
The  scorn  of  honour,  and  the  people's  prey ! 
No,  cruel  Leontine,  not  to  redeem 
That  aged  head  from  the  descending  axe. 
Not,  though  I  saw  thy  trembling  body  rack'd. 
Thy  wrinkles  about  thee  fill'd  with  blood. 
Would  I  for  empire  to  the  man  I  love, 
Be  made  the  object  of  unlawful  pleasure. 

Leon.  0  greatly  said  !  and  by  the  blood  which 
warms  me. 
Which  runs  as  rich  as  any  Athens  holds, 
It  would  improve  the  virtue  of  the  world. 
If  every  day  a  thousand  votaries. 
And  thousand  virgins  came  from  far  to  hear  thee. 

Athen,  Look  down,  ye  powers,  take  notice  we 
The  rigid  principles  ye  have  infused  !  [obey 

Yet  oh,  my  noble  father,  to  convince  yon. 
Since  you  will  have  it  so,  propose  a  marriage ; 
Though  with  the  thought  I'm  cover'd  o'er  with 

blushes. 
Not  that  I  doubt  the  prince, — that  were  to  doubt 
The  heavens  themselves  ;  I  know  he  is  all  truth : 
But  modesty. 
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▼irgin's  troublesome  and  constant  guest, 
,  that  alone  forbids. 
ton,  I  wish  to  heaven 
e  prove  no  greater  bar  to  my  belief. 
>ld  the  prince  ;  I  will  retire  a  while, 
when  occasion  calls,  come  to  thy  aid. 

lExUhaom- 

Enter  ViiikAifn  and  AiuirrHBS. 
ira.  To  fix  her  on  the  throne,  to  me,  seems 

little  ; 
&  I  a  god,  yet  would  I  raise  her  higher, 
is  the  nature  of  thy  prince  :  But,  oh  ! 
)  the  world,  thy  judgment  soars  above  me, 
I  am  dared  with  this  gigantic  honour. 
Y  forbids  her  prospect  to  a  crown, 
must  she  gaze  that  way  ;  my  haughty  soul, 
day  when  she  ascends  the  throne  of  Cyrus, 
leave  my  body  pale,  and  to  the  stars 
re  in  blushes,  lost,  quite  lost  for  ever. 
rmn.  What  do  you  purpose  then  t 
ira.  I  know  not  what : 
see,  she  comes,  the  glory  of  my  arms, 

Enier  Athbwais. 
only  business  of  my  instant  thought, 
oul's  best  joy,  and  all  my  true  repose  ! — 
3ar  I  canot  bear  these  strange  desires, 
e  strong  impulses,  which  will  shortly  leave  me 
I  at  thy  feet. 

hen.  What  have  you  found,  my  lord, 
e  so  harsh  or  cruel,  that  you  fear 
>eak  your  griefs ! 

ira.  First  let  me  kneel  and  swear, 
on  thy  hand  seal  my  religious  vow, 
ght  let  the  breath  of  gods  blow  me  from  earth, 
»t  from  the  book  of  fame,  forgotten  ever, 
prefer  thee  not,  O  Athenais, 
I  the  Persian  greatness  ! 
ken,  I  believe  you  ; 

[  have  heard  you  swear  as  much  before. 
ira.  Hast  thou!  O  why  then  did  I  swear  again ! 
iiat  my  love  knew  nothing  worthier  of  thee, 
could  no  better  way  express  my  passion. 
hen.  O  rise,  my  lord  ! 
ira.  I  will  do  every  thing 
:h  Athenais  bids  :  if  there  be  more 
ktare  to  convince  thee  of  my  love, 
iper  it,  oh  some  god,  into  my  ear  ! 
3n  her  breasts  thus  to  her  listening  soul 
rcathe  the  inspiration  !  Wilt  thou  not  speak ! 
t,  but  one  sigh,  no  more  !  Can  that  suffice 
Jl  my  vast  expense  of  prodigal  love ! 
Ithenais  !  what  shall  I  say  or  do, 
un  the  thing  I  wish  ! 
hen.  What's  that,  my  lord ! 
TO.  Thus  to  approach  thee  still !  thus  to  behold 
here  is  more —  [thee. 

hen.  My  lord,  I  dare  not  hear  you. 
TO.  Why  dost  thou  frown  at  what  thou  dost 

not  know  f 
in  imagination  which  nc*cr  pierced  thee  ; 
18  'tis  ravishing,  'tis  full  of  honour. 


Athen,  I  must  not  doubt  you,  sir  :  But  oh  I 
To  think  if  Isdigerdes  should  behold  you,  [tremble 
Should  hear  you  thus  protesting  to  a  maid 
Of  no  degree,  but  virtue,  in  the  world — 

Varti*  No  more  of  this,  no  more  ;  for  I  disdain 
All  pomp  when  thou  art  by  ;  far  be  the  noise 
Of  kings  and  courts  from  us,  whose  gentle  souls 
Our  kinder  stars  have  steer*d  another  way  I 
Free  as  the  forest-burds,  we'll  pair  together. 
Without  remembering  who  our  fathers  were ; 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  flow'ry  meads. 
And  in  soft  murmurs  interchange  our  souls  ; 
Together  drink  the  crystal  of  the  stream. 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields, 
And  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  home. 
Wing  to  our  downy  nest,  and  sleep  till  mom. 

A  then.  Ah,  prince  ;  no  more  I 
Forbear,  forbear  to  charm  me. 
Since  I  am  doom'd  to  leave  yon,  air,  for  ever. 

Vara,  Hold,  Athenais — 

Athen,  I  know  your  royal  temper, 
And  that  high  honour  reigns  within  your  breast. 
Which  would  disdain  to  waste  so  many  hours 
With  one  of  humble  blood  compared  to  you,  [her ; 
Unless  strong  passion  swa/d  your  thoughts  to  love 
Therefore  receive,  O  prince,  and  take  it  kindly. 
For  none  on  earth  but  you  could  win  it  from  me, 
Receive  the  gift  of  my  eternal  love  1 
'Tis  all  I  caA  bestow,  nor  is  it  little ; 
For  sure  a  heart  so  coldly  chaste  as  mine. 
No  charms  but  yours,  my  lord,  could  e'er  have 
warm*d.  [comfort, 

Vara.  Well  have  you  made  amends,  by  this  last 
For  the  cold  dart  you  shot  at  me  before. 
For  this  last  goodness,  0  my  Athenais  I 
(For  now,  methinks,  I  ought  to  call  you  mine) 
I  empty  all  my  soul  in  thanks  before  you  : 
Yet  oh  !  one  fear  remains,  like  death  it  chills  me; 
Why  my  relenting  love  did  talk  of  parting  ! 

Athen,  Look  there,  and  cease  your  wonder  ;  I 
have  sworn 
To  obey  my  father,  and  he  calls  me  hence. 

Enter  LcomTKB. 

Vara.  Ha,  Leontine  !  by  which  of  all  my  actions 
Have  I  so  deeply  injured  thee,  to  merit 
The  smartest  wound  revenge  could  form  to  end  me  ? 

Leon,  Answer  me  now,  oh  prince  I  for  virtue 
prompts  me. 
And  honesty  will  dally  now  no  longer  : 
What  can  the  end  of  all  this  passion  be ! 
Glory  requires  this  strict  account,  and  asks 
What  you  intend  at  Ust  to  Athenais. 

Vara.  How,  Leontine  f  [loved  her  ; 

Leon.  You  saw  her,  sir,  at  Athens  ;  said  you 
I  charged  her  humbly  to  receive  the  honour,  [me! 
And  hear  your  passion  :  Has  she  not,  sir,  obey'd 

Vara,  She  has,  I  thank  the  gods  !  but  whither 
would 'st  thou ! 

Leon.  Having  resolved  to  visit  Theodosius, 
You  swore  you  would  not  go  without  my  daughter. 
Whereon  I  gave  conunand  that  she  should  follow. 
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Vara.  Yes,  Leontme,  my  old  remembrancer, 
Mo6t  leam*d  of  all  philoeophers,  you  did. 

Leon.  Thus  long  she  has  attended,  you  have 
seen  her, 
Sounded  her  virtues  and  her  imperfections  ; 
Therefore,  dread  sir,  forgive  this  bolder  charge. 
Which  honour  sounds,  and  now  let  me  demand 
you — 

Vara.  Now  help,  Aranthes,  or  I*m  dash'd  for 
ever. 

Aran.  Whatever  happens,  sir,  disdain  the  mar- 
riage. 

Leon,  Can  your  high  thoughts  so  far  forget 
themselves, 
To  admit  this  humble  virgin  for  your  bride  ? 

Vara.  Ha  ! 

Athen.  He  blushes,  gods  !  and  stammers  at  the 
question. 

Leon.  Why  do  you  walk,  and  chafe  yourself, 
The  business  is  not  much.  [my  lord  ! 

Vara,  How,  Leoutine  I 
Not  much  1  I  know  that  she  deserves  a  crown ; 
Yet  His  to  reason  much,  though  not  to  love  ; 
And  sure  the  world  would  blush  to  see  the  daughter 
Of  a  philosopher  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus. 

Athen,  Undone  for  ever  ! 

Leon.  Is  this  your  answer,  sir ! 

Vara.  Why  dost  thou  urge  me  thus,  and  push 
The  very  brink  of  glory  I  where,  alas  !        [me  to 
I  look  ahd  tremble  at  the  vast  descent : 
Yet  even  there,  to  the  vast  bottom  down. 
My  rash  adventurous  love  would  have  me  leap, 
And  grasp  my  Athenais  with  my  ruin. 

Leon.  'Tis  well,  my  lord. 

Vara.  Why  dost  thou  thus  provoke  me  ! 
I  thought  that  Persia's  court  had  store  of  honour 
To  satisfy  the  height  of  thy  ambition. 
Besides,  old  man,  my  love  is  too  well  grown, 
To  want  a  tutor  for  his  good  behaviour  ; 
What  he  will  do,  he  will  do  of  himself, 
And  not  l>e  taught  by  you. — 

Leon.  I  know  he  will  not : 
Fond  tears,  away  !  I  know,  I  know  he  will  not ; 
But  he  would  buy  with  his  old  man's  preferment 
My  daughter  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Vara.  Away,  I  say,  my  soul  disdainfl  the  motion! 

Leon.  The  motion  of  a  marriage  ;  yes,  I  see  it; 
Your  angry  looks  and  haughty  words  betray  it  : 
I  found  it  at  the  first.     I  thank  you,  sir, 
You  have  at  least  rewarded  your  old  tutor 
For  all  his  cares,  his  watchings,  services  ; 
Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  this  humble  maid, 
This  daughter  of  a  poor  philosopher, 
Shall,  if  she  please,  be  seated  on  a  throne 
As  high  as  that  of  the  immortal  Cjtus. 

Vara.  I  think  that  age  and  deep  philosophy 
Have  crack'd  thy  brain  :  Farewell,  old  Leontine, 
Retire  to  rest ;  and  when  this  brawling  humour 
Is  rock'd  asleep,  1*11  meet  my  Athenais, 
And  clear  the  accounts  of  love,  which  thou  hast 
blotted.  lExit 

Leon.  Old  Leontine  !  perhaps  I  am  mad  indeed. 


But  hold,  my  heart,  and  let  that  solid  virtiie. 
Which  I  so  long  adored,  still  keep  the  runs. 

0  Athenais  !  But  I  will  not  chide  thee  : 
Fate  is  in  all  our  actions,  and,  methinks, 
At  least  a  father  judges  so,  it  has 
Rebuked  thee  smartly  for  thy  easiness : 
There  is  a  kind  of  mournful  eloquence      [i 
In  thy  dumb  grief,  which  shames  all  damorooi 

Athen.  Alas!  my  breast  isfull  of  death ;  methmta 

1  fear  even  you — 

Leon.  Whyshouldatthoufesrthy&tfaerl 

Athen.  Because  you  have  the  figure  of  a  maa !  j 
Is  there,  O  speak,  a  possibility  ji 

To  be  forgiven  !  I 

Leon,  Thy  father  does  forgive  thee. 
And  honour  will ;  but  on  this  hard  oon<fitioOy 
Never  to  see  him  more — 

Athen,  See  him  !  Oh  heavens  I 

Leon.  Unless  it  be,  my  daughter,to  upbraid  lum:  . 
Not  though  he  should  repent  and  straight  retnin. 
Nay,  proffer  thee  his  crown — No  more  of  that 
Honour  too  cries  revenge,  revenge  thy  wrongs ; 
Revenge  thyself,  revenge  thy  injured  fmtlier ; 
For  'tis  revenge  so  wise,  so  glorious  tooy 
As  all  the  world  shall  praise. 

Athen,  O  give  me  leave, 
For  yet  I  am  all  tenderness  :  the  woman. 
The  weak,  the  mild,  the  fond,  the  oowmrd 
Dares  not  look  forth  ;  but  runs  aboot  my  breast, 
And  visits  all  the  wanner  mansions  there. 
Where  she  so  oft  has  harbour'd  £alse  Vi 
Cruel  Varanes !  false,  forsworn  Varanes  ! 

Leon.  Is  this  forgetting  him  t  Is  this  the 
Which  honour  bids  thee  take ! 

Athen.  Ah,  sir,  allow 
A  little  time  for  love  to  make  his  way  ; 
Hardly  he  won  the  place,  and  many  sighs. 
And  many  tears,  and  thousand  oaths  it  cost  him 
And,  oh !  I  find  he  will  not  be  dislodged 
Without  a  groan  at  parting  hence  for  ever. 
No,  no  !  he  vows  he  i^ill  not  yet  be  razed 
Without  whole  floods  of  grief  at  his  farewell. 
Which  thus  I  sacrifice  I  and  oh,  I  swear, 
Had  he  proved  true,  I  would  as  easily  It 

Have  emptied  all  my  blood,  and  died  to  serve  him ;  || 
As  now  I  shed  these  drops,  or  vent  these  sigfai^  :> 
To  show  how  well,  how  perfectly  I  loved  him. 

Leon,  No  woman  sure,  but  thou,  so  low  in  for- 
Therefore  the  nobler  is  thy  fair  example,  [tone, 
Would  thus  have  grieved,  because  a  prince  adored 
Nor  will  it  be  believed  in  after-times,  [her ; 

That  there  was  ever  such  a  maid  in  being  ; 
Yet  do  I  still  advise,  preserve  thy  virtue ; 
And  since  he  does  disdain  thee  for  his  bride, 
Scorn  thou  to  be 

Athen.  Hold,  sir,  oh  hold,  forbear, 

For  my  nice  soul  abhors  the  very  sound  ;  i, 

Yet  with  the  shame  of  that,  and  the  desire 
Of  an  immortal  name,  I  am  inspired  :  |j 

All  kinder  thoughts  are  fled  for  ever  from  me,       ^i 
All  tenderness,  as  if  I  ne*er  had  loved. 
Has  left  my  bosom  colder  than  the  grave. 


THOMAS    SHADWELL. 


[Born,  1640.    DItd.  IflTO.] 


oius  Shadwell,  the  laureate  of  William 

ind  the  Mac  Flecknoe  of  Dr^'den,  was  bom 

and  died  1692.     Rochester  said  of  him, 

f  he  had  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and  printed  all 


he  spoke,  he  would  have  had  more  wit  and  humour 
than  any  other  poet.  He  left  seventeen  plays, 
besides  other  poems*. 


FROM  "THE  RAPE,  OR  INNOCENT  IMPOSTORS." 


!ow  long  must  women  wish  in  vain 

A  constant  love  to  find ! 
0  art  can  fickle  man  retain, 

Or  fix  a  roving  mind. 

et  fondly  we  ourselves  deceive, 
And  empty  hopes  pursue  : 
hough  false  to  others,  we  believe 
They  will  to  us  prove  true. 


But  oh  !  the  torment  to  discern 

A  perjured  lover  gone  ; 
And  yet  by  sad  experience  learn 

That  we  must  still  love  on. 

How  strangely  are  we  fool'd  by  fate. 
Who  tread  the  nuize  of  love  ; 

When  most  desirous  to  retreat. 
We  know  not  how  to  move. 


[«  Nahuxn  Tate,  of  all  my  predeoeanrs,  must  have  ranked  the  lowest  of  the  laureates,  if  he  had  not 
succeeded  Shadwell.    Southf^'t  Life  o/Cowper,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.] 


HENRY     VAUGHAN. 

[Bom,  1621      Died,  1H95.] 


VRY  Vauguan  was  a  Welsh  gentleman,  bom 
?  banks  of  the  Uske,  in  Brecknockshire, 
'as  bred  to  the  law,  but  relinqubhed  it  for 
ofession  of  physic.  He  is  one  of  the  harshest 


even  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  school  of  conceit ; 
but  he  has  some  few  scattered  thoughts  that  meet 
our  eye  amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild  flowers 
on  a  barren  heath. 


EARLY  RISING  AND  PRAYER.     FROM  "  SILEX  SCTNTILLANS,  OR  SACRED  POEMS." 


first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

he  like  ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

rit's  duty  :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

leir  God  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun; 

m  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 

mpany  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

rer  sleep  the  sun  up  ;  prayer  should 
nth  the  day  :  there  are  set  awful  hours 
heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
in-rising  ;  far  day  sullies  flowers  ; 
prevent  the  sun ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 
&ven*s  gate  opens  when  tlie  world's  is  shut. 

itli  thy  fellow -creatures :  note  the  hush 
lisperings  amongst  them.     Not  a  spring 
but  hath  his  morning  hymn  ;  each  bush 
i  doth  know  I  am. — Canst  thou  not  sing  ? 
thy  cares  and  follies !  go  this  way, 
»u  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 


Serve  God  before  the  world  :  let  him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevailed  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine : 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries :  the  first,  world's  youth, 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud. 
Shroud  in  their  births;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth, 
Is  styled  their  star;  the  stone  and  hidden  food : 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up  and  every  swarm  abroad. 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay  ; 
Despatch  necessities  ;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may : 
Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee  ;  let  tlie  heart 
Be  (xod*s  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 


Ji 
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THE  TIMBER.    FROM  THE  SAME. 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once,  and  many  springs, 
Manybright  mornings,  much  dew,many  showers, 

Pass'd  o'er  thy  head;  many  light  hearts  and  wings, 
Which  are  now  dead,  lodged  in  thy  living  towers. 

And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flies. 
Fresh  groves  grow  up,  and  their  green  branches 

Towards  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies,  [shoot 
While  the  low  violet  thrives  at  their  root 


THE  RAINBOW.    FROM   THE  SAME. 

Still  young  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 
Thy  burnish'd  flaming  arch  did  first  descry  ; 
When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthful  world's  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 
Did  with  intentive  looks  watch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower! 
When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and  fair; 
Forms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object*  of  his  eye ! 

*  Genesis,  oh.  ix.  ver.  16. 


When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim. 
Distant  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  hinOy 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  gloriouB  tfarooe^ 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 


THE  WREATH.  (TO  THE  REDEEMER.) 

FROM  THB  BAMJB. 


Since  I  in  storms  most  used  to  be. 

And  seldom  yielded  flowers. 
How  shall  I  get  a  wreath  for  Uiee 

From  those  rude  barren  hours  ? 

The  softer  dressings  of  the  springy 

Or  sunmier's  later  store, 
I  will  not  for  thy  temples  bring. 

Which  thorns,  not  roses,  wore : 

But  a  twined  wreatli  of  grief  and  praise 

Praise  soiled  with  tears,  and  tears  again 
Shining  with  joy,  like  dewy  days. 

This  day  I  bring  for  all  thy  pain. 
Thy  causeless  pain  ;  and  as  sad  death. 

Which  sadness  breeds  in  the  meet  Tain, 
O  not  in  vain  !  now  beg  thy  breath. 
Thy  quick'ning  breath,  which  gladly  bean 

Through  saddest  clouds  to  that  glad  plaee 
Where  cloudless  quires  sing  without  tears, 

Sing  thy  just  praise,  and  see  thy  face. 


JOHN     DRYDEN. 


[Bom,  ;63i.     TtieA,  iTiXi.] 


CHARACTER    OF   SIIAFTESBURV.     FROM   "ABSALOM   AND    ACHITOPHEL.- 


Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first, 
I  A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst  ; 
For  close  designs,  and  crooked  counsels  fit  ; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit  ; 
Restless,  unfix'd,  in  principles  and  place  ; 
In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace  : 
A  fiery  soul,  which  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er  informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremity  ; 
Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high, 
He  sought  the  storms  ;  but  for  a  calm  unfit. 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  ; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest, 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 


Punish  a  body  which  lie  could  not  please ; 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  case! 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won, 
To  that  uiifeatlicr'd  two-legg'd  thing  a  son ; 
Got  while  his  soul  did  huddled  netions  tr^'. 
And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 
In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate  ; 
Resolved  to  ruin,  or  to  rule  the  state. 
To  compass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke, 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook. 
And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke  ; 
Then  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame, 
Usurp *d  a  patriot's  aU-atoning  name. 
So  easy  still  it  proves  in  factious  times, 
Witli  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill. 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ! 


JOHN   DRYDEN. 
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?e  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known, 

in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  ! 
iame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge  ; 
itatesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge, 
rael's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 

more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean, 
ibed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress ; 

of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 

had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown, 

virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown  ; 
^d  the  rankuess  of  the  soil  been  freed 

cockle,  that  oppress'd  the  noble  seed  ; 
1  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung, 
tieaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
•  ild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand, 
'ortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land  •. 
ophcl,  grown  w^ear^'  to  possess 
ful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness, 
in'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free, 
ent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 


ACTKR  OF  GEORGE  VILLIER8,  THE  SECOND 
DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

FROM  THR  SAME. 

of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  ; 

i  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand  : 

a  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be 

ne,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 

Q  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong  ; 

?verything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  ; 

n  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 

rhemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon  : 

all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 

»  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

mxidman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 

something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  ! 

g  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes, 

»oth,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes  ; 

IT  violent,  or  over  civil, 

•ver^'  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 

landering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art  ; 

rag  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 

r'd  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late  ; 

/I  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 

jgh'd  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 

'ming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  Ihj  chief  ; 

>itc  of  him  the  weight  of  business  fell 

>Halom  and  wise  Achitophel : 

wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 

t  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left  f. 

lis  last  coaplet  is  borrowed  from  Homo  lines  under 
Kit  of  the  8ultan  Mtistapba  I.,  before  Knolles'  His- 
the  Turks : 

■eatneme  on  goodnesHe  loves  to  slide,  not  stand, 
id  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land.] 

le  character  of  Zimri  in  my  Absalom  is  in  my 
1  worth  the  whole  poem :  it  is  not  bloody,  but  it  in 
>us  enough  :  and  he  for  whom  it  wus  intended  was 
ty  to  resent  it  as  an  injury.  If  I  had  railed,  I 
aare  suffered  for  it  justly :  but  I  manaffed  my  own 
K>re  happily,  perhaps  more  dexterounly.    I  avoided 


CHARACTER  OP  DOEG,  OR  ELKANAU  SETTLE. 

raOU  THB  SAMK. 

DoEO,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why, 

Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody  ; 

Spurr'd  boldly  on,  and  dash'd  through  thick  and  thin, 

Through  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in ; 

Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad, 

And,  in  one  word,  hevoically  mad  : 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking-work  to  dwell, 

But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satire. 

For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill  nature  : 

He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to  think, 

All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink. 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret, 

He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot : 

The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made, 

To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  trade. 

For  almonds  hell  cry  whore  to  his  own  mother, 

And  call  young  Absalom  king  David's  brother. 

Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent, 

And  nothing  suffer,  since  he  nothing  meant ; 

Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason, 

This  animal's  below  committing  treason  : 

Shall  he  be  hang'd  who  never  could  rebel  ? 

That's  a  preferment  for  Achitophel. 


CHARACTER  OF  OG,  OR  SHADWELLt. 

raOM  THK  aAMB. 

Og  from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home. 
Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink. 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link  ; 
With  all  this  bulk  there's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue  : 
A  monstrous  mass  of  foul  corrupted  matter. 
As  all  the  devils  had  spew'd  to  make  the  batter. 
When  wine  has  given  him  courage  to  blaspheme. 
He  curses  God — but  God  before  cursed  him  ; 
And,  if  man  could  have  reason,  none  has  more, 
That  made  his  paunch  so  rich,  and  him  so  poor. 
Wi^h  wealth  he  was  not  trusted,  for  Heaven  knew 
What  'twas  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew  ; 
To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant  swell. 
That  e'en  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel  ? 
But  though  Heaven  made  him  poor,  with  reverence 

speaking, 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making  ; 
The  midwife  Uid  her  hand  on  his  thick  skull. 
With  this  prophetic  blessing — Be  thou  dull : 

the  mention  of  great  crimes,  and  applied  myself  to  the 
representing  of  blind-sides  and  little  extravagancies :  to 
which  the  wittier  a  man  is,  he  is  generally  the  more 
obnoxious.  It  succeeded  as  I  wished  ;  the  jest  went  round, 
and  hewaslaughed  at  in  his  turn,  who  began  the  frolic.^ 
Dryobn.] 

[X  Shad  well  was  very  fat—"  more  fat  than  bard  beseems ;" 
and  hence  the  ludicrous  propriety  of  the  name.    Og  it  the 
Scripture  King  that  ruled  over  the  fat  bulls  of  Rasan.] 
X  S 
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Driiik,  swear  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk,  do  anything  but  write  : 
Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoughtless  men, 
A  strong  nativity — but  for  the  pen  ! 
Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink, 
Still  thou  mayst  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink. 
I  see,  I  see,  'lis  counsel  given  in  vain, 
For  treason  botch'd  in  rhjTne  will  be  thy  bane  ; 
Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck, 
Tis  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck  : 
Why  should  thy  metre  good  king  David  blast  t 
A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last. 


ODE  TO  THE   MEMORY  OP   MRS.  ANNE 
KILLIGREW  *. 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest  ; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluckM  from  paradise. 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green,  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star, 
Thou  roirst  above  us,  in  thy  wand'ring  race. 

Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular, 

Mov*8t  with  the  heaven's  majestic  pace  ; 

Or,  caird  to  more  superior  bliss. 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphuns,  the  vast  abyss  : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space  ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divuie, 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear  then  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse, 
'  In  no  ignoble  verse  ; 

I   But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practise  here, 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  given  ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there  : 
Wliile  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good  ; 
Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood  : 
So  wert  thou  born  into  a  tuneful  strain, 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 

Was  fonn'd,  at  first,  with  myriads  more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  woi-e, 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 

If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-bom  mind  ! 

Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore  : 

Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find, 

Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind  : 
Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind. 


O  gracious  God  !  how  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  ? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  I  ~ 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impkKU  nae,  > 

Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above  | 

For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  kwe  1      I 
0  wretched  we  !  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay  added  fat  pollutions  of  oar  own) 

T'  increase  the  streaming  ordures  of  the  stage*! ' 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fall ! 
Let  this  thy  vestal.  Heaven,  atone  for  all : 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  nnsoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiled  ; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innooenee  a  child. 
•  •  •  • 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound, 
To  raise  the  nations  under  ground  ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphaty 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fiUe ; 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep. 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep : 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  aoimd, 
And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound. 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  groand ; 
And  straight,  with  in-born  vigour,  oo  the  viig^ 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  momhig  ang. 
There  thou,  sweet  Saint,  before  the  quire  sfasU  go^ 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learnt  bekm. 


[*  When  Dr>'den  wrote,  the  word  Mitt  was  applied  to 

i    ladies  of   loose  character:  at   a  later  time  Sir   Joshua 

Reynolds'  sister,  though  unmarried,  was  Mrs.  Reynolds ;   i 

and  Pamell's  virgin-bride  is  called,  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Mrs.  I 

Anne  Minchin.]  j 


DESCRIPTION  OF  LYCUR0U8  KINO  OP  TRRACL 
AND  OF  EMETRIUS  KING  OP  INDE. 

FRCM  THB  PABLS  Or    "  PALAMOM  AMD  ABCnM."         • 

A  KINDRED  knights  with  Palamon  there  came, 
A[)proved  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name  ; 
Their  arms  were  several,  ajs  their  nations  were. 
But  furnish 'd  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear. 
Some  wore  coat  armour,  imitating  scale  ; 
And  next  their  skins  were  stubborn  shirts  of  mail. 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate  and  a  light  juppon. 
Their  horses  clothed  with  rich  caparison  : 
Some  for  defence  would  leatliem  bucklers  use, 
Of  folded  hides  ;  and  other  shields  of  pruce. 
One  hung  a  pole-axe  at  his  saddle-bow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  shun  the  foe  ; 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well, 
With  jambeux  arm'd,  and  double  plates  of  steel: 
This  on  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove, 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroider'd  by  his  love. 
With  Palamon  above  the  rest  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  surly  king  of  Thrace  ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face ; 

[*  "  1  know  not,"  hays  Southey  in  his  Life  of  Cowper. 
"  that  Dr>'den  ever  regardeti  the  licentiousneM  of  hi«  Dm- 
matic  Works  as  a  fein  to  be  repented  of."  This  beautify 
passage,  which  was  written  before  Collier  ezpooed  the 
obscenities  of  the  stage,  has  been  unnotiood  Iqr  the  poel'» 
biographers  ;  he  expresses  his  regret  too  fenrently  to  be 
insincere] 
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s  of  his  broad  eyes  rolFd  in  his  head, 
red  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red  : 
'd  a  lion,  with  a  gloomy  stare, 
p  his  eye-brows  hung  his  matted  hair  : 
ed,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong, 
houlder'd,and  his  arms  were  round  and  long, 
ilk-white  bulls  (the  Thracian  use  of  old) 
)ked  to  draw  his  car  of  bumish'd  gold. 

he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield, 
lous  from  afar,  and  overlook'd  the  field. 
M>at  was  a  bear-skin  on  his  back  ; 
'  hung  long  behind,  and  glossy  raven  black. 
>le  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
arkling  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  set : 
ce,  and  more,  of  greyhounds,  snowy  fair, 
I  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  coursed  around 
lis  chair, 

1  for  pardsin  flight,in  grappling  for  the  bear : 
•Iden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound, 
lars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround, 
rough  the  fields  Lycurgus  took  his  way  ; 
idred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud 
rray. 

;h  this  monarch,  with  strong  Arcite  came 
IS  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name, 
y  courser,  goodly  to  behold,  [gold, 

ppings  of  his  horse  adom'd  with  barbarous 
PS  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater  grace  ; 
loat  o'er  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 

with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great ; 
lie  was  of  gold,  with  emerald  set. 
ilders  large  a  mantle  did  attire, 
ibies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  fire  : 
)er-colour*d  locks  in  ringlets  run, 
Kcefulnegligence,andshoneagainstthesun: 
I  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue, 
lis  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue  : 
»rinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen, 
dusk  set  off  the  whitene&s  of  the  skin  : 
ul  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise, 
"St  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes, 
at  confessed  him  bom  for  kingly  sway, 
?,  they  flash'd  intolerable  day. 

in  nature's  youthful  prime  appeared, 

t  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 

er  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  heard  around, 

a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound. 

wreathed  his  temples,  freah  and  green  ; 
rtle  sprigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were  mix'd 
s  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight,     [between. 
e  well  reclaim'd,  and  lily-white. 
undred  knights  attend  him  to  the  war, 
'd  for  battle  ;  save  their  heads  were  bare, 
md  devices  blazed  on  every  Kliicld, 
asing  was  the  terror  of  the  field. 
58,  and  dukes,  and  barons,  you  might  see, 
irkling  stars,  though  different  in  degree, 
th'  increase  of  arms,  and  love  of  chivalry. 
:he  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way, 
ops  of  lions  innocently  play, 
hus  through  the  conquered  Indies  rode, 
sts  in  gambols  frisk'd  before  the  honest  god. 


PREPARATIONS   FOR    THE    TOURNAMENT.      IN 
"  PALAMON  AND   ARCITE." 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play, 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May  : 
Which  every  soul  inspired  with  such  delight, 
'Twas  jesting  all  the  day,  and  love  at  night. 
Heaven  smiled,  and  gladded  was  the  heart  of  man ; 
And  Venus  had  the  world  as  when  it  first  began. 
At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  compose, 
And  dreamt  the  future  fight,  and  early  rose. 

Now  scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  spring, 
Asat  asignal  given,  the  streets  with  clamours  ring : 
At  once  the  crowd  arose  ;  confused  and  high 
Even  from  the  heaven  was  heard  a  shouting  cry. 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  roused  the  sky. 
The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars. 
Sharpening  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their  stai*8. 
The  neighing  of  the  generous  horse  was  heard, 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepared. 
Rustling  of  harness,  rattling  of  the  shield, 
Clattering  of  armour,  furbish'd  for  the  field, 
Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  up  the  street. 
Battering  the  pavement  with  their  coursers*  feet : 
The  greedy  sight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  glittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold  : 
And  polish*d  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside, 
And  crested  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires. 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  qijaint  attires. 
One  laced  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance  : 
A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance. 
The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet. 
And  snorting  foam'd,  and  champM  the  golden  bit. 
The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride. 
Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side. 
And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs  for  shields 

provide. 
The  yeomen  guard  the  streets,  in  seemly  bands : 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on  with  cudgels  in 
their  hands. 

The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  placed, 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast ; 
The  paUce-yard  is  fiU'd  with  floating  tides. 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst :  the  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few  ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk. 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk  : 
Factious,  and  favouring  this  or  t*  other  side. 
As  their  strong  fancy  or  weak  rea.son  guide  : 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes  ;  numbers  hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  ahd  beard  of  gold. 
So  vigorous  are  his  eyes,  such  rays  they  cast. 
So  prominent  his  eagle's  beak  is  placed. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend. 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend  ; 
His  double-biting  axe  and  beamy  spear, 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 
All  spoke  as  partial  favour  moved  the  mind : 
And,  safe  themselves,  at  other's  cost  divined. 
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Waked  by  the  cries,  th*  Athenian  chief  arose, 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose  ; 
And  passing  through  th' obsequious  guards,  he  sate 
Conspicuous  on  a  throne,  sublime  in  state  ; 
There,  for  the  two  contending  knights  he  sent ; 
Arm'd  cap-a-pee,  with  reverence  low  they  bent 
He  smiled  on  both,  and  with  superior  look 
Alike  their  offer'd  adoration  took. 
The  people  press  on  every  side,  to  see 
Their  awful  prince,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Then  signing  to  their  heralds  with  hb  hand, 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  stand. 
Silence  is  thrice  enjoin'd  ;  then  thus  aloud 
The  king  at  arms    bespeaks  the    knights   and 
listening  crowd. 

Our  sovereign  lord  has  ponder'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind  ; 
And  of  hb  grace,  and  inborn  clemency. 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree ! 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate, 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  liate. 
He  wills  not  death  should  terminate  their  strife  ; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life  : 
But  issues,  ere  the  fight  his  dread  command. 
That  slings  afar,  and  poniards  hand  to  hand. 
Be  banish'd  from  the  field  ;  that  none  shall  dare 
With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war  ; 
But  in  fair  combat  fight  with  manly  strength. 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at  length. 
The  tourney  is  allow'd  but  one  career, 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp-grinded  spear. 
But  knights  unhorsed  may  rise  from  off  the  plain, 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain  ; 
Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  slain,  but  prisoners  to  the  pillar  bound. 
At  either  barrier  placed  ;  nor  (captives  made) 
Be  freed,  or  arm'd  anew  the  fight  invade. 
The  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  life. 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  strife. 
Thus  dooms  the  lord  :  now  valiant  knights  and 

young 
Fight  each  his  fill  with  swords  and  maces  long. 

The  herald  ends  ;  tlie  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent  : 
Heaveu  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so  good, 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood  ! 
This  was  the  general  cry.     The  trumpets  sound. 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around. 
The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their  way, 
The  great  earl -marshal  orders  their  array. 
The  fair  from  high  the  passing  pomp  behold  ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roll'd, 
The  casements  are  with  golden  tissue  spread, 
And  horses' hoofs,  foi*  earth,  on  silken  tapest  ry  tread ; 
The  king  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  close  his  either  side  : 
Next  after  these  there  rode  the  royal  wife, 
With  Emily,  the  cause  and  the  reward  of  strife. 
The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  tliree, 
Proceed  by  titles  marshall'd  in  degree. 
Thus  through  the  southern  gate  they  take  their  way, 
And  at  the  list  arrived  ere  prime  of  day. 


There,  parting  from  the  king,  the  dilefo  diride. 
And,  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  theiriiMUiyridc 
Th'  Athenian  monarch  moonts  his  throne  on  h^ 
And  after  him  the  queen  and  Emilj  : 
Next  these  the  kindred  of  the  crown  are  grMed 
With  nearer  seats,  and  lords  by  ladies  pkeed. 
Scarce  were  they  seated,  when  with  elamonn  km 
In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscoons  crowd ; 
The  guards  and  them  each  other  overbear. 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  spacious  theatre. 
Now  changed  the  jarring  noise  to  whiqwrs  few. 
As  winds  forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow  ; 
When  at  the  western  gate,  on  which  the  car 
Is  placed  aloft,  that  bears  the  god  of  war, 
Proud  Arcite  entering  arm'd  before  his  trun, 
Stops  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain, 
lied  was  his  banner,  and  display'd  abroad 
The  bloody  colours  of  his  patron  God. 

At  that  self-moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus,  and  the  rising  son  ; 
Waved  by  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner  flies, 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyes. 
From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  aroond, 
Two  troops  so  match 'd  were  never  to  be  foond : 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  eqoal  age, 
In  stature  fix'd  ;  so  proud  an  equipage  : 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make^ 
Where  \ay  th'  advantage,  or  what  aide  to  take. 


I  FKOM  ••  CYMON  AND  IPHIQEXIA." 

I N  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her  court, 
I  And  every  Grace,  and  all  the  Loves,  resort : 
I  Where  either  sex  is  form'd  of  softer  earth. 
And  takes  the  bent  of  pleasure  from  their  birth  ; 
There  lived  a  Cyprian  lord,  above  the  rest 
Wise,  wealthy,  with  a  numerous  issue  bless'd  ; 
But  as  no  gift  of  fortune  is  sincere. 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir  ; 
His  eldest  born,  a  goodly  youth  to  view, 
Exceird  the  rest  in  shape,  and  outward  show. 
Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  joined, 
I  But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind. 
I  His  soul  belied  the  features  of  his  face  ; 
.  Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 
I  A  clownish  mien,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound. 
And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  loved  the  ground. 
He  look'd  like  nature*s  error,  as  the  mind 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  designed. 
But  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  were 
join'd. 
The  ruling  rod,  the  father's  forming  care, 
Wire  exercised  in  vain  on  wit's  despair  ; 
The  more  inform'd,  the  less  he  understood. 
And  deeper  sunk  by  floundering  in  the  mud. 
Now  seoni'd  of  all,  and  grown  the  public  shame, 
The  people  fnjm  Galesus  changed  his  name, 
And  Cymon  call'd,  which  signifies  a  brute ; 
So  well  his  name  did  with  liis  nature  suit. 

His  father,  when  he  found  his  labour  lost. 
And  care  employ'd  that  answer'd  not  the  cost, 
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ftn  ungrateful  object  to  remove, 

)athed  to  see  what  nature  made  him  love; 

bis  country  farm  the  fool  confined  ; 

work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind. 

to  the  wilds  the  sturdy  Cymon  went, 

lire  among  the  swains,  and  pleased  with 

banishment. 

im  and  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
lis  supreme  delight,  a  country  fair, 
lappen'd  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
;o  the  green-wood  shade  he  took  his  way  ; 
ymon  shunn'd  the  church,  and  used  not  much 

to  pray. 

larter-staff,  which  he  could  ne*er  forsake, 
half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back, 
idged  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought, 
irhistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought, 
chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrainM, 
eep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd  ; 
e,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood, 
through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood, 
kich  an  alabaster  fountain  stood ; 
n  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
ided  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid. 
Jian  and  her  nymphs,  when  tired  with  sport, 
it  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort : 
ame  herself  the  goddess  well  cxpressM, 
lore  distinguished  by  her  purple  vest, 
by  the  charming  features  of  her  face, 
v'n  in  slumber  a  superior  grace  : 
omely  limbs  composed  with  decent  care, 
ody  shaded  with  a  slight  cymar  ; 
osom  to  the  view  was  only  bare, 
e  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely  spied, 
et  their  places  were  but  signified, 
inning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows, 
^t  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose  ; 
inning  wind,  and  purling  streams,  continue 

her  repose. 
!  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
;aping  mouth,  that  testified  surprise, 
on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  hb  sight, 
ts  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  to  delight : 
mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff, 
onder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  laugh  ; 
would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimmering 

sense 
found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear'd  offence: 
ted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known, 
s  clown  accent,  and  his  country  tone, 
igh  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
he  first  ray  that  pierced  the  native  night ; 
day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were  mix*d, 
ither'd  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  fix'd. 
»hone  the  sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  sphere, 
ined  heaven  and  earth,  and  roll'd  around  the 
ison  in  his  brutal  soul  began,  [year, 

made  hira  first  suspect  he  was  a  man  ; 
made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  sound; 
ve  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found  ; 
sense  of  want  prepared  the  future  way 
owledge,and  disclosed  the  promise  of  a  day. 


FROM  ••  THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF." 

Attekdino  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way, 

Which  through  a  path  but  scarcely  printed  lay; 

In  narrow  mazes  oft  it  seem*d  to  meet. 

And  look'd  as  lightly  pressed  by  fairy  feet. 

Wandering  I  walk'd  alone,  for  still  methought 

To  some  strange  end  so  strange  a  path  was  wrought: 

At  last  it  led  me  where  an  arbour  stood, 

The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood  ; 

This  place  unmarked,  though  oft  I  walk'd  the  green. 

In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen  ; 

And,  seized  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 

Grazed  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting 

sight 
'Twas  bench'd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen, 
The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  green  : 
The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass, 
The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay, 
And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from  day  ; 
For  sycamores  with  egUntine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over  head. 
And  so  the  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between. 
The  sycamore  and  flowers  were  mix'd  with  green. 
That  nature  seem'd  to  vary  the  delight, 
And  satisfied  at  once  the  smell  and  sight. 
The  master  workman  of  the  bower  was  known 
Through  fairy-Unds,  and  built  for  Oberon  ; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportion  drew. 
They  rose  by  measure,  and  by  rule  they  grew  ; 
No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell. 
For  none  but  hands  divine  could  worjc  so  well. 
Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 
A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade ; 
The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  no  foreign  eye 
The  persons  placed  within  it  could  espy ; 
But  all  that  pass'd  without  with  ease  was  seen, 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  placed  between. 
'Twas  bordered  with  a  field  ;  and  some  was  pUiin 
With  grass,  and  some  was  sow'd  with  rising  grain, 
That  (now  the  dew  with  spangles  deck'd  the  ground) 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  still  with  new  delight. 
Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  fill'd  my  sight ; 
And  the  fresh  eglantine  exhaled  a  breath. 
Whose  odours  were  of  power  to  raise  from  death. 
Nor  sullen  discontent,  nor  anxious  eai'e, 
Ev'n  though  brought  thither,  could  mhabit  there; 
But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal  foe, 
For  this  sweet  place  could  only  pleasure  know. 

Thus  as  I  mused,  I  cast  aside  my  eye. 
And  Faw  a  medlar-tree  was  planted  nigh  ; 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough  : 
A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  side  to  side. 
Still  pecking  as  she  pass'd,  and  still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  suck'dtlie  dew ; 
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Sufficed  at  length,  she  warbled  in  her  throat, 
And  tuned  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note. 
But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  clear. 
Yet  such  as  sooth*d  my  soul,  and  pleased  my  ear. 

Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  tried, 
When  she  I  sought,  the  nightingale,  replied  : 
So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung. 
That  the  grove  echoed,  and  the  valleys  rung  ; 
And  I  so  ravish'd  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  intranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought. 
But,  all  o'er-power'd  with  ecstacy  of  bliss. 
Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  paradise. 
At  length  I  waked,  and,  looking  round  the  bower. 
Search 'd  every  tree,  and  pried  on  every  flower. 
If  anywhere  by  chance  I  might  espy 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody, 
For  still  methought  she  sung  not  far  away  ; 
At  hist  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  spray. 
Close  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  fair  in  sight. 
Full  in  a  line  against  her  opposite  ; 
Where  stood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twined, 
And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well  conjoin'd. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listen'd  long, 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song) 
Nor  till  her  hiy  was  ended  could  I  move, 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove  ; 
Only  methought  the  time  too  swiftly  pass'd, 
And  every  note  I  fear'd  would  be  the  Ust 
My  sight,  knd  smell,  and  hearing,  were  employ*d. 
And  all  three  senses  in  full  gust  enjoyed  ; 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass. 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place : 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  the  excluded  world  unknown  ; 
Pleasures  which  nowhere  else  were  to  be  found, 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  ground. 

Thus  while  I  sat  intent  to  see  and  hear, 
And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  air, 
All  suddenly  I  heard  th*  approaching  sound 
Of  vocal  music,  on  the  enchanted  ground  ; 
An  host  of  saints  it  seem'd,  so  full  the  quire, 
As  if  the  bless'd  above  did  all  conspire 
To  join  their  voices,  and  neglect  the  IjTe. 
At  length  there  issued  from  the  grove  behind 
A  fair  assembly  of  the  female  kind  ; 
A  train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell, 
Seduced  the  sons  of  heaven  to  rebel. 
1  pass  their  form,  and  every  charming  grace. 
Less  than  an  angel  would  their  worth  debase  ; 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind 
All  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind  : 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  uround; 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same,  and  purfled  oVr 

I  With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  shining  store 
Of  eastern  pomp  ;  their  long  descending  train, 

I  With  rubiesedged,  and  sapphires,  swept  the  plain ; 

I   High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set, 

I  flach  kdy  wore  a  radiant  coronet. 


Beneath  the  circles,  all  the  quire  was  graced 
With  chaplets  green  on  their  fair  fordieads  placed; 
Of  laurel  some,  of  woodbine  many  more, 
And  wreaths  of  Agnus  castas  others  bore : 
These  last,  who  with  those  virgin  crowns  were 

dress*d, 
Appear*d  in  higher  honour  than  the  rest. 
They  danced  around;  but  in  the  midst  was  seen 
A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien. 
By  stature  and  by  beauty  mark'd  their  sovere^B 

queen. 
She  in  the  midst  began  with  sober  grace ; 
Her  servants'  eyes  were  fix*d  upon  her  lace, 
And,  as  she  moved  or  tum'd,  her  motions  viewed, 
Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  punned. 
Methought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater 

grace. 
With  more  of  godhead  shining  in  her  £kce ; 
And  as  in  beauty  she  surpaas'd  the  quire, 
So,  nobler  than  the  rest,  was  her  attire. 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  inclosed  her  brow, 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show  ; 
A  branch  of  Agnus  castus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  aloft  (her  sceptre  of  command  :) 
Admired,  adored  by  all  the  circling  crowd. 
For  wheresoe'er  she  tum'd  her  face,  they  bow'd : 
And  as  she  danced,  a  roundeUy  she  song. 
In  honour  of  the  kurel,  ever  young  : 
She  raised  her  voice  on  high,  and  song  so  dear, 
The  fawns  came  scudding  from  the  groves  to 

hear : 
And  all  the  bending  forest  lent  an  ear. 
At  every  close  she  made,  th'  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song  : 
So  just,  so  small,  yet  in  so  sweet  a  note. 
It  seem'd  the  music  melted  in  the  throat. 

Thus  dancing  on,  and  singing  as  they  danced, 
They  to  the  middle  of  the  mead  advanced. 
Till  round  my  arbour  a  new  ring  they  made. 
And  footed  it  about  the  secret  shade. 
O'erjoy'd  to  see  the  jolly  troop  so  near. 
But  somewhat  awed,  I  shook  with  holy  fear  ; 
Yet  not  so  much,  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  or  dance  exceL 


U1*0N  THE  EARL   OF  DUNDEE. 

KHUM   THK   LATIN  OP  DR.    PITTAULV. 


O  LAST  and  best  of  Scots  !  who  didst  maintain 
Thy  countrj's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign  ; 
New  people  fill  the  land  now  thou  art  gone, 
New  go<ls  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne.  ' 
Scotland  and  thee  did  each  in  other  live  ; 
Nor  wouldst  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee,  survive.  . 
Farewell,  who  dying  didst  support  the  state,  : 

And  couldst  not  fall  but  with  thy  countr}*'8  &te.     | 


SIR    CHARLES    SEDLEY. 


[Bon,  16W.    Died,  1701.] 


Sir  Charles  Sedley  in  his  riper  years  made 
some  atonement  for  the  disgraces  of  a  licentious 
youth,  hy  his  political  conduct  in  opposing  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  James,  and  promoting 
the  Revolution.  King  James  had  seduced  his 
daughter,  and  made  her  Countess  of  Dorchester. 
^For  making  my  daughter  a  countess,'*  said 
Sedley,  **  I  have  helped  to  make  his  daughter  a 


queen."  When  his  comedy  of  BeUamira  was 
played,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
very  few  that  were  hurt  by  the  accident.  A 
flatterer  told  him  that  the  fire  of  the  play  had 
blown  up  the  poet,  house,  and  all.  "  No,*'  he 
replied,  "  the  play  was  so  heavy  that  it  broke 
down  the  house,  and  buried  the  poet  in  his  own 
rubbish.** 


SONG  IN  ••  BELLAMIRA,  OR  THE  MISTHES8.- 

Thtrsis,  unjustly  you  complain. 

And  tax  my  tender  heart 
With  want  of  pity  for  your  pain. 

Or  sense  of  your  desert. 

By  secret  and  mysterious  springs, 

Abs  !  our  passions  move  ; 
We  women  are  fantastic  things. 

That  like  before  we  love. 

You  may  be  handsome  and  have  wit. 

Be  secret  and  well  bred  : 
The  person  love  must  to  us  fit, 

He  only  can  succeed. 

Some  die,  yet  never  are  believed  ; 

Others  we  trust  too  soon. 
Helping  ourselves  to  be  deceived. 

And  proud  to  be  undone. 


TO  A  VERY   YOCNG  LADY. 

Ah  Chloris !  that  I  now  could  sit 

As  unconcerned,  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 

No  pleasure,  nor  no  pain. 

When  I  the  dawn  used  to  admire. 
And  praised  the  coming  day  ; 

I  little  thought  the  growing  fire 
Must  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay. 

Like  metals  in  the  mine, 
Age  from  no  face  took  more  away. 

Than  youth  couceal'd  in  thine. 

But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest. 
Fond  Love,  as  unperceived  did  fly. 

And  in  my  bosom  rest. 


My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew. 

And  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  favoured  you, 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart. 

Elach  gloried  in  their  wanton  part. 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmost  of  his  art, 

To  make  a  Beauty,  she. 

Though  now  I  slowly  bend  to  love 

Uncertain  of  my  fate. 
If  your  fair  self  my  chains  approve, 

I  shall  my  freedom  hate. 

Lovers,  like  dying  men,  may  well 

At  first  disordered  be. 
Since  none  alive  can  truly  tell 

What  fortune  they  must  see* . 


SONG. 
Love  still  has  sometliing  of  the  sea. 

From  whence  his  mother  rose  ; 
No  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  can  free. 

Nor  give  their  thoughts  repose. 

They  are  becalm*d  in  clearest  days, 
And  in  rough  weather  toss'd  ; 

They  wither  under  cold  delays, 
Or  are  in  tempests  lost. 


[*  From  ••  the  Mulberry  Garden,  a  comedy  written  by 
the  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Bidley,"  4to,  1668  This  song 
is  cximmonly  printed  as  the  production  of  "the  Right 
Honourable  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  composed  in  171<»- 
See  Motherwell's  Ancient  Minstrelsy,  p.  65 ;  and  another 
Editor  of  Old  Songs  has  said  that  these  "  tender  and 
pathetic  stanzas  were  addressed  to  Miss  Mary  Rose,  tlie 
elegant  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Hugh  Rose,  Esq.  of 
Kilravock."  Ritson  commences  his  Collection  of  English 
Songs  with  Sedley's  verses ;  both  Ritson  and  Park  were 
ignorant  of  their  Author ;  and  Mr.  Chambers,  in  his 
Scottish  Songs,  starts  with  it  as  a  genuine  production  of 
old  Scotland !  Bums  has  ascribed  it  to  Sir  Peter  Halket 
of  Pitferran.  Forbes  was  bom  in  1685,  seventeen  years 
after  the  appearance  of  Sedley's  comedy.— See  Songs  of 
England  and  Scotland,  voL  L  p.  182.] 
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JOHN   POMFRET. 


One  while  they  seem  to  touch  the  port. 

Then  straight  into  the  main 
Some  angry  wind,  in  cruel  sport, 

The  vessel  drives  again. 

At  first  Disdain  and  Pride  they  fear. 
Which  if  they  chance*  to  *8cape, 

Rivals  and  Falsehood  soon  appear. 
In  a  more  cruel  shape. 

By  such  degrees  to  joy  they  come, 
And  are  so  long  withstood  ; 

So  slowly  they  receive  the  sum. 
It  hardly  does  them  good. 

*Tis  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain  ; 

And  to  defer  a  joy, 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene, 

Offends  the  winged  boy. 

An  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  fears. 
Perhaps,  would  not  remove  ; 

And  if  I  gazed  a  thousand  years, 
I  could  not  deeper  love. 


SONG. 


PiiiLLis,  you  have  enough  enjoy'd 

The  pleasures  of  disdain  ; 
Methinks  your  pride  should  now  be  cloy'd, 

And  grow  itself  again  : 
Open  to  love  your  long-shut  breast, 
And  entertain  its  sweetest  guest. 


Love  heals  the  wound  that  Beauty  givai, 

And  can  ill  usage  slight ; 
He  lauglis  at  all  that  Fate  contriveBy 

Full  of  his  own  delight : 
We  in  his  chains  are  happier  far. 
Than  kings  themselves  without  'em  are. 

Leave,  then,  to  tame  philosophy 

The  joys  of  quietness  ; 
With  me  into  love's  empire  fly. 

And  taste  my  happiness. 
Where  even  tears  and  sighs  can  sliow 
Pleasures  the  cruel  never  know. 


Cosmelia's  charms  inspire  my  lays. 
Who,  fair  in  Nature's  scorn. 

Blooms  in  the  winter  of  her  days. 
Like  Glastenbury  thorn. 

Cosmelia's  cruel  at  threescore  ; 

Like  bards  in  modem  plays. 
Four  acts  of  life  pass  guiltless  o'er. 

But  in  the  fifth  she  slays. 

If  e'er,  in  eager  hopes  of  bliss. 
Within  her  arms  you  fall. 

The  plaster'd  fair  returns  the  kiss. 
Like  Thisbe — through  a  wall. 


JOHN     POMFRET. 

[Born,  1667.     Died,  1703.] 


''  John  Pomfret  was  minister  of  Maiden,  in  \  Choice  is  the  most  popular  poem  in  the  Engl 

Bedfordshire.     He  died  of  the  small-pox  in  his  I  language  :  it  might  have  been  dcmande<l  w 

thirty-sixth  year.     It  is  asked,  in  Mr.  Southey's  '  equal  proprioty,  why  London  bridge  is  built 

Specimens   of  English    Poetr}',  why   Pomfret's  |  Parian  marble*. 


FROM   **  REASON.     A    POEM." 


j    Custom,  the  world's  great  idol,  wc  adore  ; 
And  knowing  this,  we  seek  to  know  no  more. 

I    What  education  did  at  first  receive, 
Our  ripen'd  age  confirms  us  to  believe. 
The  careful  nurse,  and  priest,  are  all  wc  need, 
To  learn  opinions,  and  our  country's  creed  : 
The  parent's  precepts  early  are  instill'd, 
And  spoil'd  the  man,  while  they  instruct  the  child. 
To  what  hard  fate  is  human  kind  betray'd, 
When  thus  implicit  faith  a  virtue  made  ; 
When  education  more  than  truth  prevails. 
And  nought  is  current  but  what  custom  seals  ! 
Thus,  from  the  time  we  first  began  to  know, 
We  live  and  learn,  but  not  the  wiser  grow. 


We  seldom  use  our  liberty  aright. 
Nor  judge  of  things  by  universal  light  : 

[♦  Why  is  Fomfret  the  mo^t  popular  of  the  Eng 
Poets  ?  The  fact  is  certain,  and  tho  solution  would  be  ' 
fuL — Southey's  Specimen*,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

Pomfret's  "  l.'ljoice  "  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapte 
common  notions,  and  equal  to  common  expectations :  > 
a  state  an  affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without  i\ 
sion  of  intellectual  pleasures.  Perhaps  no  compo^itio 
our  language  has  been  oftcner  perused  than  Pom/\ 
Choice. — .JoH.sso.v. 

Johnson  and  Southey  have  written  of  what  wa* ; 
Campbell  of  what  is.  Pomfret's  "  Choice"  is  certainly 
now  penised  oftener  than  any  other  composition  in 
language,  nor  is  Pomfret  now  the  moat  popular  of  Eng 
poets.] 


THOMAS  BROWN. 
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^ur  prepomeMioDS  and  affections  bind 

*he  soul  in  chains,  and  lord  it  o*er  the  mind  ; 

Lnd  if  self-interest  be  but  in  the  case, 

)ur  unexamined  principles  may  pass  ! 

rood  Heavens  !    that  man   should  thus  himself 

'u  learn  on  credit,  and  on  trust  believe  !  [deceive, 

(etter  the  mind  no  notions  had  retain'd, 

)ut  still  a  fair,  unwritten  blank  remained  : 

^or  now,  who  truth  from  fietlsehood  would  discern^ 

lust  first  disrobe  the  mind,  and  all  unlearn. 

Errors,  contracted  in  unmindful  youth, 

Vhen  once  removed,  will  smooth  the  way  to  truth  : 

\)  dispossess  the  child  the  mortal  lives, 

$ut  death  approaches  ere  the  man  arrives,   [find. 

Those  who  would  learning's  glorious  kingdom 
'he  deair-bought  purchase  of  the  trading  mind, 
'rom  many  dangers  must  themselves  acquit, 
Lnd  more  than  Scylla  and  Charybdis  meet. 
)li  !  what  an  ocean  must  be  voyaged  o'er, 
'o  gain  a  prospect  of  the  shining  shore  ! 
lesisting  rocks  oppose  th*  inquiring  soul, 
lnd  adverse  waves  retard  it  as  they  roll. 

Does  not  that  foolish  deference  wo  pay 
'o  men  that  lived  long  since,  our  passage  stay ! 
Vhat  odd,  preposterous  paths  at  first  we  tread, 
Lnd  learn  to  walk  by  stumbling  on  the  dead ! 
'irst  we  a  blessing  from  the  grave  implore, 
Vorship  old  urns,  and  monuments  adore  ! 
'he  reverend  sage  with  vast  esteem  we  prize : 
le  lived  long  since,  and  must  be  wondrous  wise  ! 


Thus  are  we  debtors  to  the  famous  dead. 
For  all  those  errors  which  their  fancies  bred  ; 
Errors  indeed  !  for  real  knowledge  staid 
With  those  first  times,  not  farther  was  convey'd : 
While  light  opinions  are  much  lower  brought. 
For  on  the  waves  of  ignorance  they  float : 
But  soUd  truth  scarce  ever  gains  the  shore. 
So  soon  it  sinks,  and  ne*er  emerges  more. 

Suppose  those  many  dreadful  dangers  past, 
Will  knowledge  dawn,  and  bless  the  mind  at  last  t 
Ah !  no,  'tis  now  environ'd  from  our  eyes, 
Hides  all  its  charms,  and  undiscovered  lies  ! 
Truth,  like  a  single  point,  escapes  the  sight. 
And  claims  attention  to  perceive  it  right ! 
But  what  resembles  truth  is  soon  descried. 
Spreads  like  a  surface,  and  expanded  wide  ! 
The  first  man  rarely,  very  rarely  finds 
The  tedious  search  of  long  inquiring  minds  : 
But  yet  what's  worse,  we  know  not  what  we  err ; 
What  mark  does  truth,  what  bright  distinction 

bear! 
How  do  we  know  that  what  we  know  is  true  ? 
How  shall  we  falsehood  fly,  and  truth  pursue  ! 
Let  none  then  here  his  certain  knowledge  boast ; 
'Tis  all  but  probability  at  most : 
This  is  the  easy  purchase  of  the  mind, 
The  vulgar's  treasure,  which  we  soon  may  find  ! 
But  truth  lies  hid,  and  ere  we  can  explore 
The  glittering  gem,  our  fleeting  life  is  o'er. 


THOMAS    BROWN. 


[Died,  1704.] 


TuoMAS,  usually  called  Tom  Brown,  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer  at  Shipnel,  in  Shropshii'e,  was  for 
8ome  time  a  schoolmaster  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  but  left  the  ungenial  vocation  for  the 


life  of  a  wit  and  author,  in  London.  He  was  a 
good  linguist,  and  seems  to  have  rather  wasted 
than  wanted  talent. 


SONG. 


To  charming  Celia's  arms  I  flew, 
And  there  all  night  I  feasted  ; 

No  god  such  transport  ever  knew, 
Or  mortal  ever  tasted. 

Lost  in  sweet  tumultuous  joy 
And  bless'd  beyond  expressing. 

How  can  your  slave,  my  fair,  said  I, 
Reward  so  great  a  blessing  t 

The  whole  creation's  wealth  survey, 
O'er  both  the  Indies  wander, 

Ask  what  bribed  senates  give  away 
And  fighting  monarchs  squander. 


! 


The  richest  spoils  of  earth  and  air, 
The  rifled  ocean's  treasure, 

'Tis  all  too  poor  a  bribe  by  far. 
To  purchase  so  much  pleasure. 

She  blushing  cried,  My  life,  my  dear. 
Since  Celia  thus  you  fancy, 

Give  her — but  'tis  too  much  I  fear — 
A  rundlet  of  right  Nantzy  •. 


[*  To  this  song  Burns  gavo  what  Mrs.  Bums  onphati- 
cally  called  a  brushing.— Set  Songs  c/ England  and  Scot- 
land, vol.1,  p.  149.] 


A 
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CHARLES   SACKVILLE,   EARL   OF   DORSET. 


SONG. 

WiifB,  wine  in  a  morning, 
Makes  as  frolic  and  gay, 

That  like  eagles  we  soar. 
In  the  pride  of  tho  day  ; 

Gouty  sots  of  the  night 
Only  find  a  decay. 

'Tis  the  sun  ripes  the  grape, 
And  to  drinking  gives  light : 


We  imitate  him. 

When  by  noon  we're  at  height ; 
They  steal  wine,  who  take  it 

When  he*s  out  of  sight. 

Boy,  fill  all  the  glasses. 

Fill  them  up  now  he  shines ; 

The  higher  he  rises 
The  more  he  refines, 

For  wine  and  wit  fall 
As  their  maker  declines. 


CHARLES   SACKVILLE,   EARL   OF   DORSET. 


[Bora.  1637.    Died,  1706.] 


Charles  Sackyille  was  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  great  Thomas  Lord  Buckhurst  Of  his 
youth  it  is  disgraceful  enough  to  say,  that  he  was 
the  companion  of  Rochester  and  Sedley  ;  but  his 
maturer  life,  like  that  of  Sedley,  was  illustrated 
by  public  spirit,  and  his  fortune  enabled  him  to 
be  a  beneficent  friend  to  men  of  genius.  In  1665, 
while  Earl  of  Buckhurst,  he  attended  the  Duke 
of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war,  and 
finished  his  well-known  song,  <<  To  till  you  ladiet 
now  at  land^^  on  the  day  before  the  sea-fight  in 
which  Opdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  was  blown  up, 
with  all  his  crew.  He  was  soon  after  made  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.,  and 
sent  on  short  embassies  to  France.  From  James 
II.  he  also  received  some  favourable  notice,  but 
joined  in  the  opposition  to  his  innovations,  and, 


with  some  other  lords,  appeared  at  Westminster 
Hall  to  countenance  the  bishops  upon  their  trial. 
Before  this  period  he  had  succeeded  to  the  estate 
and  title  of  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  his  uncle,  as 
weU  as  to  those  of  his  father,  the  YjkA  of  Dorset. 
Having  concurred  in  the  Revolution,  he  was  re- 
warded by  William  with  the  office  of  lord-cham- 
berlain of  the  household,  and  with  the  order  of 
the  garter  ;  but  his  attendance  on  the  king  even, 
tually  hastened  his  death,  for  being  exposed  in  an 
open  boat  with  his  majesty,  during  sixteen  hours 
of  severe  weather,  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  his 
health  was  irrecoverably  injured.  The  point  and 
sprightliness  of  Dorset's  pieces  entitle  him  to  some 
remembrance,  though  they  leave  not  a  slender 
apology  for  the  grovelling  adulation  that  was 
sliown  to  hira  by  Dryden  in  his  dedications. 


SONG. 

WRITTEN  AT  SEA,   IN   THE   FIRST  DITCH   WAR,    IG65,   THE    NIGHT  BEPORK   AN   ENGAGEMENT. 


To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land, 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  liard  it  is  to  write : 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you, 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind, 

And  fill  our  empty  brain  ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind, 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we. 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost. 

By  Dutchmen,  or  by  \*'ind : 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way. 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a-day. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 


The  king,  with  wonder  and  surprise. 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold  ; 

Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise. 
Than  e'er  they  used  of  old  : 

But  let  him  know,  it  is  our  tears 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stairs. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story  ; 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe. 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goi'ee : 
For  what  rcsistince  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  lieartij  behind ! 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst. 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
*Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 
Or  who's  oiur  friend,  or  who's  our  foe. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 


GEORGE   STEPNEY. 
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To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  main ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play ; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue  I 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away  ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe. 

Sit  careless  at  a  play  : 
Perhaps,  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear. 

That  dies  in  every  note ; 
As  if  it  sigh*d  with  each  man's  care. 

For  being  so  remote ; 
Think  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'd. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

In  justice  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 


Our  certain  happiness ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 
And  likewise  all  our  fears. 

In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 
Some  pity  from  your  tears ; 

Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy. 

We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  la,  h^  la,  la. 


SONG. 

Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes. 
United,  cast  too  fierce  a  light. 

Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies, 
Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  sight. 

Love  is  a  calmer  gentler  joy. 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace ; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy. 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 


GEORGE    STEPNEY. 

[Born.  1063.    Died,  1707.] 


George  Stepney  was  the  youthful  friend  of 
VIontague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  owed  his  prefer- 
nents  to  that  nobleman.  It  appears,  from  his 
rerses  on  the  burning  of  Monmouth's  picture, 
hat  his  first  attachment  was  to  the  Tory  interest, 
but  he  left  them  in  sufficient  time  to  be  rewarded 
is  a  partisan  by  the  whigs,  and  was  nominated  to 
several  foreign  embassies.      In  this  capacity  he 


went  successively  to  the  Imperial  Court,  to  that 
of  Saxony,  Poland,  and  the  States  General  ;  and 
in  all  his  negotiations  is  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful *.  Some  of  his  political  tracts  remain  in 
Lord  Somers's  collection.  As  a  poet.  Dr.  John- 
son justly  characterizes  him  as  equally  deficient 
in  the  grace  of  wit  and  the  vigour  of  nature. 


TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 


RNOMNHKO    rROM    A    ORKCK     IDYLUUM. 


BRHiHT  Star  !  by  Venus  fix'd  above, 
To  rule  the  happy  realms  of  Love  ; 
Who  in  the  dewy  rear  of  day, 
Advancing  thy  distinguish'd  ray. 
Dost  other  lights  as  far  outshine 
As  Cynthia's  silver  glories  thine  ; 
Known  by  suj^erior  beauty  there. 
As  much  as  Pastorella  here. 

Exert,  bright  Star,  thy  friendly  light, 
And  guide  me  through  the  dusky  night ! 


Defrauded  of  her  beams,  the  Moon 
Shines  dim,  and  will  be  vanish'd  soon. 
I  would  not  rob  the  shepherd's  fold  ; 
I  seek  no  miser's  hoarded  gold ; 
To  find  a  nymph  I'm  forced  to  stray. 
Who  lately  stole  my  heart  away. 

[•  His  diplomatic  correspondence  is  now  in  the  British 
Museiun.] 


A 


JOHN    PHILIPS. 


[Born,  1078.    Died,  170B.] 


The  fame  of  this  poet  (says  the  grave  doctor 
of  the  last  century),  will  endure  as  long  as  Blen- 
heim is  remembered,  or  cider  drunk  in  England. 
He  might  have  added,  as  long  as  tobacco  shall  be 
smoked  :  for  Philips  has  ^Titten  more  meritori- 
ously about  the  Indian  weed,  than  about  his 
native  apple  ;  and  his  Muse  appears  to  be  more 
in  her  element  amidst  the  smoke  of  the  pipe  than 
of  the  battle. 

His  father  was  archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  minis- 
ter of  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the  poet 
was  bom.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and 
afterwards  at  Cambridge.  He  intended  to  have 
followed  the  profession  of  physic,  and  delighted 
in  the  study  of  natural  history,  but  seems  to  have 
relinquished  scientific  pursuits  when  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  Splendid  Shilling,  about  the  year  1703, 
introduced  him  to  the  patronage  of  Bolingbroke, 
at  whose  request,  and  in  whose  house,  he  wrote 
his  poem  ou  the  Battle  of  Blenheim.  This,  like 
his  succeeding  poem  on  Cider,  was  extravagantly 


praised.  Philips  had]  the  merit  of  studying  aad 
admiring  Milton,  but  he  never  eould  f  ' 
without  ludicrous  effect,  either  in  j«st  i 
His  Splendid  Shilling  is  the  earliest,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  our  parodies  ;  but  Blenheim  is  ss  eooi- 
pletely  a  burlesque  upon  Milton  as  the  Splendid 
Shilling,  though  it  was  written  and  read  witk 
gravity.  In  describing  his  hero,  Marlboroq|^ 
stepping  out  of  Queen  Anne's  drawing-room,  be 
unconsciously  carries  the  mock  hercnc  to  peilee' 
tion,  when  he  says, 

**  His  plumy  creat 
Nods  horrible.    With  more  terrific  port 
He  walks,  and  seems  alreftdy  in  tht  fight." 

Yet  such  are  the  fluctuations  of  taste,  that 
contemporary  criticism  bowed  with  solemn  ad- 
miration over  his  Miltonic  cadences.  He  wis 
meditating  a  still  more  formidable  poem  on  tbe 
Day  of  Judgment,  when  his  life  was  premataieiy 
terminated  by  a  consumption*. 


THE    SPLENDID    SHILLING. 


" Sing,  heavenly  Munc  I 

Things  imattemptcd  yet,  in  prose  or  rhjnne,' 
A  Shilling,  Breeches,  and  Chimera»  tlire. 


Happy  the  man,  who  void  of  cares  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retiiins 
A  Splendid  Shilling  :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oypters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  eheerful  ale  : 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nij;htly  mists  arise, 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town- Hall*  repairs  : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  n^-mph,  whose  wanton  eye 
TransfixM  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe,  or  Phillis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wisheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile,  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tah*, 
Or  pun  ambi<xuous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  Penury  surrounds. 
And  Hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  Want, 
With  scanty  oflals,  and  small  aci<I  tiff, 
( Wretched  repast ))  my  meagre  eorpse  su.stain  : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff" 
Regale  chill'd  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polish 'd  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent ! 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size, 
Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (versed  in  pedigree, 
*  Two  noted  alehoiLses  at  Oxford  in  17W. 


Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  king? 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff". 
Upon  a  cargo  of  famed  Cestrian  cheese. 
High  over-shadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th*  Arvonian  mart. 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
Yclep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga's  stream 
Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil ! 
Whence  flow  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may  vie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  reno^Ti'd  Falem. 

Thus  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow. 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  Dun, 
Horrible  monster  !  hated  by  gods  and  men, 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends, 
With  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate, 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls  ;  I  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  ?  or  whither  turn  !    Amazed^ 

C*  Fen  ton,  in  a  letter  to  the  father  of  the  W»rton< 
makes  mention  of  a  copy  of  verses  by  Philips  again*^ 
Blackraore.  The  poem,  if  recoverable,  would  be  » 
curiosity. 

The  fame  of  Thilfps  tvill  live  through  his  Splendid  Shil- 
ling and  the  poetic  praises  of  Thomson  and  Cowper.] 


\ 


JOHN  PHILIPS. 
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led,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 

hole  ;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 

sudden  fear  ;  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
dering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell  !) 
lie  forgets  her  faculty  of  speech  ; 
)le  he  seems  !  His  faded  brow, 
iM  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard, 
»ding  band,  admired  by  modem  saints, 
18  acts  forebode  ;  in  his  right  hand 
oils  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves, 
iracters  and  figures  dire  inscribed, 

to  mortal  eyes  ;  (ye  gods  avert 
^ues  from  righteous  men!)     Behind  him 
alks 

monster,  not  unlike  himself, 
'  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  call'd 
pole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods, 
ce  incredible,  and  magic  charms, 
e  endued  ;  if  he  his  ample  palm 
aply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
r,  straight  his  body,  to  the  touch 
»us  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont) 
enchanted  castle  is  conveyM, 
:ates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains, 
ice  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
y,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  free, 
•e,  ye  Debtors  !  when  ye  walk,  beware, 
mspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
iff  eyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
lue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave, 
to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 

unhallow'd  touch.     So  (poets  sing) 
in,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
asting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
itly  brooding  o*er  a  chinky  gap, 
ng  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
n.     So  her  discmbowell'd  web 
,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
to  vagrant  flies  :  she  secret  stands 
ler  woven  cell  ;  the  humming  prey, 
»88  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 
ible,  nor  will  aught  avail 
ts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue  ; 
p  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone, 
;erfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares, 
resistance  make  :  with  eager  strides, 
•ring  flies  to  her  expected  spoils  ; 
ith  enveuora'd  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
tf  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
ilky  carcasses  triumphant  drags, 
is  my  days.     But,  when  nocturnal  shades 
rid  envelop,  and  th'  inclement  air 
es  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
ca.sant  wines,  and   crackling   blaze  ol 
iood  ; 


Me  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights  ;  dlstress'd,  forlorn. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  night. 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind  ;  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades. 
Or  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream. 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  drought. 
And  restless  wish,  and  rave  ;  my  parched  throat 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  repose  : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy's  still  awake. 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and,  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale. 
In  vain  ;  awake  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse. 
Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarr'd, 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun's  genial  rays 
Mature,  john-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach, 
Nor  walnut  in  rough-furrow'd  coat  secure, 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay  ; 
Afflictions  great !  yet  greater  still  remain  : 
My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  whiter's  fury,  and  encroaching  frosts. 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  !) 
An  horrid  chasm  disclosed  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous ;  at  which  the  winds 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves. 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts. 
Portending  agues.     Thus  a  well-fraught  ship, 
Long  sail*d  secure,  or  through  th'  iEgeau  deep, 
Or  the  Ionian,  till  cruising  near 
The  Lilybean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 
On  Scylla,  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks  !) 
She  strikes  rebounding  ;  whence  the  shattered  oak. 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea  ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crow^ding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage. 
Resistless,  overwhelming  ;  horrors  seize 
The  mariners  ;  Deatli  in  their  eyes  appears. 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  they 

pray; 
(Vain  efforts  !)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in. 
Implacable,  till,  deluged  by  the  foam. 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss*. 

[«  '*  The  Splendid  Shilling"  has  the  uncommon  merit 
of  an  original  design,  unless  it  may  be  thought  precluded 
by  the  ancient  "  Centos."  But  the  merit  of  such  per- 
formances begins  and  endH  with  the  first  author.  He 
that  should  again  adapt  Milton '»  phrase  to  the  gross  inci- 
dents of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  it  with  some  art, 
which  would  not  be  difficult,  muKt  yet  expect  a  small 
part  of  the  praise  which  Philips  has  obtained ;  he  can 
only  hope  t<i  be  considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  Jest.— 

JOHIVSON.] 


WILLIAM     WALSH. 

[Born,  lOSX    Died,  170ft] 


WiLLLAM  Walsh  was  knight  for.  his  native 
county,  Worcestershire,  in  several  ^Nurliaments, 
and  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  Queen  Anne,  under 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  Though  a  friend  to  the 
Revolution,  he  was  kind  to  Dryden,  who  praised 


him,  as  Pope  must  have  done,  merdy  Cram  tk 
motive  of  personal  gratitude ;  for  except  his  ci 
couragement  of  the  early  genius  of  Pope,  b 
seems  to  have  no  claim  to  remembranoe*. 


SONG. 


Of  all  the  torments,  all  the  cares. 
With  which  our  lives  are  curst ; 

Of  all  the  plagues  a  lover  bears. 
Sure  rivals  are  the  worst. 

By  partners  in  each  other  kind 
AJfflictions  easier  grow ; 

In  love  alone  we  hate  to  find 
Companions  of  our  woe. 


Sylvia,  for  all  the  pangs  yoo  see 
Are  lab'ring  in  my  breast, 

I  beg  not  you  would  £svour  me. 
Would  you  but  slight  the  rest. 

How  great  soe'er  your  ligoors  are. 
With  them  alone  111  cope ; 

I  can  endure  my  own  despair. 
But  not  another's  hope. 


[*  AU  we  know  of  Walsh  is  his  Ode  to  King  WUliam,  and  Pope's  epithet  of  •  knowing  Walsh.*— Btmoi.] 


ANONYMOUS. 

HOLLA,  MY   FANCY,  WHITHER   WILT   THOU   GO?" 

FROM  A  CHOICK  COLLKCTION  OK  COMIC  AND  SBJUOU8  SCOTS  I^KMH.    KD.  1709. 


In  melancholy  Faucie, 

Out  of  myself. 
In  the  Vulcan  dancie, 
All  the  world  surveying, 
No  where  staying, 
Just  like  a  fairy  elf ; 
Out  o'er  the  top  of  highest  mountains  skipping, 
j  Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees,  and  valleys,  tripping, 
Outo*er  the  ocean, seas,  without  an  oar  or  shipping: 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  whither  wilt  tliou  go? 

Amidst  the  misty  vapours, 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  tapours  ; 
Why  the  clouds  benight  us. 
And  affright  us, 

Whilst  we  travel  here  below. 
Fain  would  I  know  what  makes  the  roaring  thunder ; 
And  what  the  lightnings  be  that  rent  the  clouds 

asunder. 
And  what  these  comets  are  on  which  we  gaze  with 
I       Holla,  ray  Fancy,  &c.  [wonder  : 


Faiu  would  I  know  the  reason 

Why  the  little  ant 
All  the  summer  season 
Layeth  up  provision. 
On  condition 

To  know  no  winter's  want ; 
And  how  these  housewives  that  are  so  good  ao( 

painful, 
Do  unto  their  husbands  prove  so  good  and  gainful 
And  why  the  lazy  drones  to  them  do  prove  di^ 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  &c.  [dainfal 

Ships,  ships,  I  will  descry  you 

Amidst  the  main  ; 
I  will  come  and  try  you, 
What  you  are  protecting. 
And  projecting. 
One  goes  abroad  for  merclmndisc  and  trading. 
Another  stays  to  keep  his  country  from  invading 
And  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealth) 
lading  : 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  &c. 


ANONYMOUS. 


:%2l 


When  I  Eook  before  tav^ 
There  I  do  Whold 
Th«i«*ti  tione  thAt  sees  or  Vno*m  me> 
All  the  ifr'orkrs  a  g&ddiag, 
Rimiungr  mnddinf ; 

None  flnth  hm  Htatioti  hold. 
He  th&t  is  below  envksth  liiiri  th«t  H^^lt, 
And  h«  that  w  above,  him  thai'H  Mow  deapketh ; 
So  every  man  hta  plot  and  counterplot  duviaeth  ; 
Holla,  my  Fanc^,  &c. 

Look,  took,  Vthai  biaHtling 

Hero  do  1  espy ; 
Here  atiother  juHtliDg, 
Every  one  taratoillng, 
The?  other  spoiling^ 
Afl  I  did  pafiB  them  by. 
One  ftittetli  inu*in(f  in  a  dumpimli  pasHion, 
Another  hanj^  hla  head  bcrauAo  he*»  out  of  faHhion, 
A  third  is  folly  bent  on  Rport  and  rccrcatioi] : 
Molla^  my  Fancy^  &e. 

Amidst  the  foamy  ocean 
Fain  won  Id  1  know 
What  doth  cauBQ  tho  motion^ 
And  returmui^, 
In  Its  joumeymg. 

And  doth  ao  seldom  awervo  ; 
And  how  these  Ijttlo  fUhenthAt  fiwim  beneath  salt 

water. 
Do  never  blind  their  cyeUr  raethmks  it  is  a  matter 
An  ineh  above  the  reach  of  old  £rm  Pater  : 
Holl%  my  Fancy^  &t. 

Fain  tironld  I  be  resolved 

How  thin^  were  done. 
And  where  hnli  was  calved 
Of  btoody  Phalari«, 
And  wliepo  the  tailor  is 

That  wurkf»  to  the  nmti  in  the  moon. 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Ctijiiii  ainiH  so  rightly, 
And  how  these  little  fairies  do  dance  and  leap  so 

lightly. 
And  where  fair  Cynthia  makes  her  amomblies 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  &c.  [nightly  : 


ON  A  WOMAN'S  INCONSTANCY. 

FROM  THK  SAUK. 


I  LOVED  thee  once,  I'll  love  no  more  ; 
Thine  be  the  grief  h»  is  tht;  blame  ; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  l>cfore, 
What  reason     t^lNtulil  h*..'  tlw  Hanie ! 
He  that  can  love,  unlovod  again, 
Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain  : 
God  «end  me  love  my  d(>bts  to  i>ay, 
While  unthrifts  fool  their  love  away. 

Nothing  eonld  have  my  love  overthrown. 
If  thou  hadeitMill  ectntijiiifd  mine  ; 
Yea,  if  thou  hadst  remained  thy  own, 
I  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thine. 


But  thou  thy  Ireedom  didnt  reeal, 
That  It  thou  might^st  t*te« where  enthral ; 
And  then  how  eould  1  but  dbdain, 
A  captive^s  eaptive  to  r^tnain  I 

When  new  desire«  had  conquered  thee. 
And  changed  the  object  of  thy  will, 
It  had  1>een  letharg;)'  in  me. 
No  eomitancy,  to  love  thee  stilL 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  am  to  go, 
And  ppt^titute  Affection  so, 
Since  we  are  taught  no  pmyers  to  aay 
To  such  as  must  to  othera  pray. 

Yet  do  thou  gloty  in  thy  choice. 
Thy  choice  of  hifl  good  fortune  boast ; 
rU  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice^ 
To  see  hi tn  gain  what  l  have  Umi. 
The  height  of  my  disdain  i^halL  be 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  bluah  for  thee ; 
To  loTo  thee  stilly  but  go  no  more 
A  be^ng  at  a  beggar^s  door*. 


THE  cujmcn-uuiLD^n. 

Prom  rofnii  fur  the  October  Club.    Land.  1711. 

A  WRifiCH  had  eomraitU»d  all  manner  of  evil. 
And  wsa  justly  afraid  of  death  and  the  devil ; 
Being  touehM  with  retnorsc,  he  aent  fttr  a  priest, 
Ho  was  wondrous  godly,    he    pray*d   and  con- 

fena'd : 
But  the  father^  unmoved  with  the  marks  of  con- 
trition, 
Before  absolution  imposed  this  conditioti  t 

"  You  muM  build  and  endaWj  at  your  own  prop«a^ 
charge, 

A  chiireb,"  ^uoth  the  parwn*  **  convenient  and 

larg^» 
Where  souls  to  the  tune  of  four  thoniyind  and  odd. 
Without  any  crowding,  may  sit  and  serve  God." 
«  ril  do\'*  cried  the  penitent,  «  father,  neVr 

fear  it ; 
My  estate  is  encumber 'd,  but  if  I  once  clear  it. 
The  bt-nefieed  elt^rksahotild  he  sweetly  increase^l — 
Instead  of  one  church,  Td  build  fifty  at  least.*' 

But  ah  1  what  is  man  !  I  spcsk  it  wllh  snrtiow, 

His  fit  of  religion  wa*  gone  by  to-morrow  ; 

He   then  huff'd  the   dtH*tor,   and   cnU'd  him  to 

naught. 
There  were  churches  to  spare,  and  he*d  not  give 

a  groal.  . 

When  he  menlionM  liis  vow,  he  criid,  *'  D-n  me,  | 

]  'm  sober. 
But  all  yesterday  J  was  drunk  with  Oet^jbcr  " 

[♦  Thii  ia  ^  Sir  Jl*>boTt  Ay  ton*  snd  Wki*  smnnir  the 
poems  of  bU  In  the  Ajtan  MS^  udl*  in  Mr.  Ilebpr'n 
hands.   Vtm  Nuts  alva  at  pi  77-] 


X 


ROBERT  GOULD, 

A  DOMESTIC  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  after-  j  *'  The  Rival   Sisters,"   and 
wards  a  schoolmaster,  who  wrote  two  dramas —  j  tressed/* 


Innoceiiee  D 


SONG. 

mOM  THK  TIOLSNCC  OF  IX>VK,  OR  THK   RIVAL  8ISTRR8. 

Fair  and  soft,  and  gay  and  young. 

All  charm — she  play*d,  she  danced,  she  sung  : 

There  was  no  way  to  'scape  the  dart. 

No  care  could  guard  the  lover's  heart. 

Ah,  why,  cried  I,  and  dropp'd  a  tear. 

Adoring,  yet  despairmg  e'er 

To  have  her  to  myself  alone, 

Why  was  such  sweetness  made  for  one ! 

But,  growing  bolder,  in  her  ear 
I  in  soft  numbers  told  my  care : 
She  heard,  and  raised  me  from  her  feet, 
*  And  seem'd  to  glow  with  equal  heat. 
Like  heaven's,  too  mighty  to  express. 
My  joys  could  but  be  known  by  guess  ; 
Ay,  fool,  said  I,  what  have  I  done. 
To  wish  her  made  for  more  than  one  ! 

But  long  she  had  not  been  in  view, 
Before  her  eyes  their  beams  withdrew  ; 
Ere  I  had  reckon'd  half  her  charms. 
She  sunk  into  another's  arms. 


But  she  that  once  could  fiuthl^ss  be. 
Will  favour  him  no  more  than  me  : 
He,  too,  will  find  he  is  undone. 
And  that  she  was  not  noade  for  one. 


SONG. 

rROM  TBK  RASfR. 


CiELiA  is  cruel :  Sylvia,  thou, 

I  must  confess,  art  kind  ; 
But  in  her  cruelty,  I  vow, 

I  more  repose  can  find. 
For,  oh  !  thy  fancy  at  all  games  does  fly. 
Fond  of  address,  and  willing  to  comply. 

Thus  he  that  loves  must  be  ondone. 

Each  way  on  rocks  we  fall ; 
Either  you  will  be  kind  to  none. 

Or  worse,  be  kind  to  all. 
Vain  are  our  hopes,  and  endless  is  our  care 
We  must  be  jealous,  or  we  must  despair. 


DR.    WALTER    POPE. 


[Died,  1714.] 


Dr.  Walter  Pope  was  junior  proctor  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1658,  when  a  controversy  took  place 
respecting  the  wearing  of  hoods  and  caps,  which 
the  reigning  party  considered  as  the  relics  of 
popery.  Our  proctor,  however,  so  stoutly  op- 
posed the  revolutionists  on  this  momentous  point, 
that  the  venerable  caps  and  hoods  continued  to 


be  worn  till  the  Restoration.  This  affair  he  xu 
to  call  the  most  glorious  action  of  his  life.  I 
Pope  was,  however,  a  man  of  wit  and  informati( 
and  one  of  the  first  chosen  fellows  of  the  Roj 
Society.  He  succeeded  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Grcsham  College. 


THE    OLD    MAN'S   WISH. 


If  I  live  to  grow  old,  for  I  find  I  go  down, 
Let  this  be  my  fate  :  in  a  country  town. 
May  I  have  a  warm  house,  with  a  stone  at  the  gate, 
And  a  cleanly  young  girl  to  rub  my  bald  pate. 
May  I  govern  my  passion  i^ith  an  absolute  sway. 
And  grow  wiser  and  better,  as  my  strength  wears 
Without  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle  decay,  [away. 


Near  a  shady  grove,  and  a  murmuring  brook, 
With  the  ocean  at  distance,  whereon  I  maj 

look; 
With  a  spacious  plain,  without  hedge  or  stile, 
And  an  easy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile. 
May  I  govern,  &c. 
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With  Horace  and  Petrarch,  and  two  or  three  more 
Of  the  best  wits  that  reign'd  in  the  ages  before  ; 
With  roast  mutton,  rather  than  ven'son  or  teal, 
And  dean,  though  coarse  linen,  at  every  meal. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 

[liquor, 
With  a  pudding  on  Sundays,  with  stout  humming 
And  remnants  of  Latin  to  welcome  the  vicar  ; 
With  Monte  Fiascone  or  Burgundy  wine. 
To  drink  the  king's  health  as  oft  as  I  dine. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 


With  a  courage  undaunted  may  I  face  my  last  day. 
And  when  I  am  dead  may  the  better  sort  say, — 
In  the  morning  when  sober,  in  the  evening  when 

mellow, 
He's  gone,  and  [has]  left  not  behind   him  his 
fellow : 
For  he  governed  his  passion  with  an  absolute 
sway, 
j       And  grew  wiser  and  bettor,  as  his  strength 

wore  away, 
I       Without  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle  decay. 


THOMAS    PARNELL. 


[Born.  167a    Died,  1717?] 


Th£  compass  of  PameU*s  poetry  is  not  exten- 
sive, but  its  tone  is  peculiarly  delightful :  not 
from  mere  correctness  of  expression,  to  which 
■ome  critics  have  stinted  its  praises,  but  from  the 
graceful  and  reserved  sensibility  that  accompanied 
his  polished  phraseology.  The  curiosa  feliciias, 
the  studied  happiness  of  his  diction,  does  not  spoil 
its  simplicity.  His  poetry  is  like  a  flower  that 
has  been  trained  and  planted  by  the  skill  of  the 
gardener,  but  which  preserves,  in  its  cultured 
state,  the  natural  fragrance  of  its  wilder  air. 

His  ancestors  were  of  Congleton,  in  Cheshire. 
His  father,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  repub- 
lican party  in  the  civil  wars,  went  to  Ireland  at 
the  Restoration,  and  left  an  estate  which  he  pur- 
diased  in  that  kingdom,  together  with  anotlier 
in  Cheshire,  at  his  death,  to  the  poet.  Pamell 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Dublin,  and 
having  been  permitted,  by  a  dispensation,  to  take 
deaeon's  orders  under  the  canonical  age,  had  the 
archdeaconry  of  Clogher  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year.  About  the  same  time  he  married  a  Miss 
Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable  woman,  whose  death  he 
had  to  lament  not  many  years  after  their  union, 
and  whose  loss,  as  it  affected  Pamell,  even  the 
iroo-hearted  Swift  mentions  as  a  heavy  misfortune. 
Though  bom  and  bred  in  Ireland,  he  seems 
to  have  had  too  little  of  the  Irishnum  in  hi^  local 
attachments.  His  aversion  to  the  manners  of  his 
oatiTe  country  was  more  fiEtftidious  than  amiable. 
When  he  had  once  visited  London,  he  became 
attached  to  it  for  ever.  His  zest  or  talents  for 
society  made  him  the  favourite  of  its  brightest 


literary  circles.  His  pulpit  oratory  was  also 
much  admired  in  the  metropoUs ;  and  he  renewed 
his  visits  to  it  every  year.  This,  however,  was 
only  the  bright  side  of  his  existence.  His  spirits 
were  very  unequal,  and  when  he  found  them 
ebbing,  he  used  to  retreat  to  the  solitudes  of 
Ireland,  where  he  fed  the  disease  of  his  imagina- 
tion, by  frightful  descriptions  of  his  retirement. 
During  his  intimacy  with  the  whigs  in  England, 
he  contributed  some  papers,  chiefly  Visions,  to 
the  Spectator  and  Guardian.  Afterwards  his 
personal  friendship  was  engrossed  by  the  tories, 
and  they  persuaded  hini  to  come  over  to  their 
side  in  politics,  at  the  suspicious  moment  when 
the  whigs  were  going  out  of  power.  In  the  frolics 
of  the  Scriblerus  club,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  founder,  wherever  literary  allusions  were 
required  for  the  ridicule  of  pedantry,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  scholar  most  able  to 
supply  them  ;  for  Pope's  correspondence  shows, 
that  among  his  learned  friends  he  applied  to  none 
with  so  much  anxiety  as  to  PameU.  The  death 
of  the  queen  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment by  the  tories,  though  not  before  he  had 
obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Swift,  the 
vicarage  of  FingUss,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin. 
His  fits  of  despondency,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  became  more  gloomy,  and  these  aggra- 
vated a  habit  of  intemperance  which  shortened 
his  days.  He  died,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  at 
Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ireland*,  and  he  was 
buried  in  Trinity  church,  in  that  city,  but 
without  a  memorial  to  mark  the  spot  of  his  in- 
terment. 


A   FAIRY   TALE,   IN   THE   ANCIENT    ENGLISH   STYLE. 


Ill  Britain's  isle,  and  Arthur's  days, 
When  midnight  fairies  daunced  the  maze,        . 
Lived  Edwin  of  the  Green  ; 

£*  He  is  laid  to  have  died  in  1717 ;  but  in  the  pariBh  I 
nglster  fbe  entiy  of  hie  burial  is  the  18th   October,  I 


Edwin,  I  wis,  a  gentle  youth, 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth. 
Though  badly  shaped  he  been,. 

1718.     See  Qoldsmith'i  Misc.  Works  by  Prior »  vol.  iv. 
p.  512.] 
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His  mountain  back  moto  well  bo  said 
To  measure  heighth  against  his  head. 

And  lift  itself  above ; 
Yet,  spite  of  all  that  Nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid, 

This  creature  dared  to  love. 

He  felt  the  charms  of  Edith's  eyes, 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  prize. 

Could  ladies  look  within  ; 
But  one  Sir  Topaz  drcssM  with  art, 
And  if  a  shape  could  win  a  heart. 

He  had  a  shape  to  win. 

Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  song, 
With  slighted  passion  paced  along. 

All  in  the  moony  light ; 
'Twas  near  an  old  enchanted  court. 
Where  sportive  fairies  made  resort 

To  revel  out  tlie  night. 

His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  cross'd, 
'Twas  bite,  Hwas  far,  the  path  was  lost 

That  reach'd  the  neighbour  town  ; 
With  weary  steps  he  quits  the  shades. 
Resolved,  the  darkling  dome  he  treads. 

And  drops  his  limbs  adown. 

But  scant  he  lays  him  on  the  floor. 
When  hollow  winds  remove  the  door. 

And  trembling  rocks  the  ground : 
And,  well  I  ween  to  count  aright. 
At  once  a  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  tho  walls  around. 

Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  ear. 
Now  sounding  feet  approachen  near. 

And  now  the  sounds  increase  : 
And  from  the  corner  where  he  lay, 
He  sees  a  train  profusely  gay, 

Come  prankling  o*er  the  place. 

But  (trust  me,  gentles  !)  never  yet 
Was  dight  a  masking  half  so  neat, 

Or  half  so  rich  before  ; 
The  country  lent  the  sweet  perfumes, 
The  sea  the  pearl,  the  sky  the  plumes, 

Tho  town  its  silken  store. 

Now  whilst  he  gazed,  a  gallant,  drest 
In  flaunting  robes  above  the  rest, 

With  awful  accent  cried, 
What  mortal  of  a  wretched  mind, 
Whose  sighs  infect  the  balmy  wind, 

Has  here  presumed  to  hide  ? 

At  this  the  swain,  whoso  venturous  soul 
No  fears  of  magic  art  control. 

Advanced  in  open  sight  ; 
"  Nor  have  I  cause  of  dread,"  he  said, 
"  Who  view,  by  no  presumption  led, 

Your  revels  of  the  night. 


«  'Twas  grief,  for  scorn  of  fiuthlol  lore, 
Which  made  my  steps  nnweetiiig  nve 

Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
**  'Tis  weU,'*  the  gallant  cries  again, 
"  We  fairies  never  injure  men 

Who  dare  to  tell  us  true. 

*<  Exalt  thy  love^ejected  heart, 
Bo  mme  the  task,  or  ere  we  part, 

To  make  thee  grief  resign  ; 
Now  take  the  pleasure  of  ihy  chaanoe ; 
Whilst  I  with  Bifab,  my  partner,  daoDce, 

Be  little  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and  all  a  sudden  there 
Light  music  floats  in  wanton  air ; 

The  monarch  leads  the  queen  : 
The  rest  their  fairy  partners  found  : 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

With  Edwin  of  the  Green. 

The  dauncing  past,  the  board  was  laid. 
And  siker  such  a  feast  was  made 

As  heart  and  lip  desire  ; 
Withouten  hands  the  dishes  fly, 
The  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh. 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 

But,  now  to  please  the  faizy  king. 
Full  every  deal  they  laugh  and  sing, 

And  antic  feats  devise  ; 
Some  wind  and  tumble  like  an  a|)e. 
And  other  some^transmutc  their  shape 

In  Eduin*s  wondering  eyes. 

Till  one  at  last,  that  Robin  hight, 
Renown'd  for  pinching  maids  by  niglit, 

Has  bent  him  up  aloof  ; 
And  full  against  the  beam  he  flung, 
Where  by  the  back  the  youth  he  hung 

To  sprawl  uneath  the  roof. 

From  thence,  "  Reverse  my  charm,**  he  ( 
"And  let  it  fairly  now  sufiice 

The  gambol  has  been  shown." 
But  Oberon  answers  with  a  smile, 
**  Content  thee,  Edwin,  for  a  while, 

The  vantage  is  thine  own.** 

Here  ended  all  the  phantom-play  ; 
They  smelt  the  fresh  approach  of  day, 

And  heard  a  cock  to  crow  ; 
The  whirling  wind  that  bore  the  crowd 
Has  clapp'd  tlic  door,  and  whistled  loud, 

To  wai*n  them  all  to  go. 

Then,  screaming,  all  at  once  they  fly. 
And  all  at  once  the  tapers  die  ; 

Poor  Edwin  falls  to  floor  ; 
Forlorn  his  state,  and  dark  the  place ; 
Was  never  wight  in  such  a  case 

Through  all  the  land  before. 
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K>n  as  Dan  Apollo  rose, 
dUy  creature  home  he  goes, 
e  feels  his  back  the  less  ; 
>ne8t  tongue  and  steady  mind 
id  him  of  the  lump  behind, 
/liich  made  him  want  success. 

lusty  livelyhed  he  talks, 
3ms  a  dancing  as  he  walks, 
[is  story  soon  took  wind  ; 
eautcous  Edith  sees  the  youth 
v*d  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth, 
Without  a  bunch  behind. 


By  this  the  stars  began  to  wink. 
They  shriek,  they  fly,  the  tapers  rink. 

And  down  y-drops  the  knight : 
For  never  spell  by  fairy  Uid 
With  strong  enchantment  bound  a  glade. 

Beyond  the  length  of  night. 

Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed,  he  lay. 
Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day. 

Then  deem'd  the  dole  was  o*er : 
But  wot  ye  well  his  harder  lot ! 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  had  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  afore. 


or^'  told,  Sir  Topaz  moved, 
>uth  of  Eolith  erst  approved, 
o  see  the  revel  scene  : 
»e  of  eve  he  leaves  his  home, 
rends  to  find  the  ruiu'd  dome 
II  on  the  gloomy  plain. 

•re  he  bides,  it  so  befel, 
ind  came  rustling  down  a  dell, 
Hhaking  seized  the  wall ; 
ring  tlie  tapers  as  before, 
irics  bragly  foot  the  floor, 
nd  music  Alls  the  hall. 

cries,  sorely  sunk  with  woe, 
paz  sees  the  elfln  show, 

is  spirits  in  him  die  : 

Oberon  cries,  **  A  man  b  near, 
*tal  passion,  doped  fear, 
[ongs  flagging  in  the  sky.'' 

that  Sir  Topaz,  hapless  youth  1 
'eiits  faultering,  ay  for  ruth, 
titrt^ats  them  pity  grant  ; 
s  lie  been  a  mister  wight, 
i*d  by  wandering  in  the  night, 

0  tread  the  circled  haunt. 

•sell  vile,"  at  once  they  roar  ; 

1  little  skill'd  of  fairy  lore, 
'hy  cause  to  come  we  know  : 
ia«  thy  kestrel  courage  fell ; 
airies,  since  a  lie  you  tell, 
ife  free  to  work  thee  woe." 

Will,  who  bears  the  wispy  fire 
lil  the  swains  among  the  mire, 
'he  caitifl*  upward  flung  ; 
,  like  a  tortoise  in  a  shop, 
milled  from  the  chamber  top, 
Vhere  whilome  Edwin  hung. 

evel  now  proceeds  apace, 
'  they  frisk  it  o'er  the  place, 
,'hey  sit,  they  <lrink,  and  eat ; 
ime  with  frolic  mirth  beguile, 
><»or  Sir  Topaz  hangH  the  while 
'ill  all  the  rout  retreat. 


This  tale  a  Sybil-nurse  ared  ; 

She  softly  stroked  my  youngling  head. 

And  when  the  tale  was  done, 
^  Thus  some  are  bom,  my  son/'  she  cries, 
**  With  base  impediments  to  rise. 

And  some  are  bom  with  none. 

**  But  virtue  can  itself  advance 

To  what  the  favourite  fools  of  chance 

By  fortune  scem'd  design*d  ; 
Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  fate. 
And  from  itself  shake  ofl"  the  weight 

Upon  th'  unworthy  mind*." 


THE  BOOK- WORM. 

Come  hither,  boy,  we'll  hunt  to-day 
The  book-worm,  ravening  beast  of  prey, 
Produced  by  parent  earth,  at  odds, 
As  fame  reports  it,  with  the  gods. 
Him  frantic  hunger  wildly  drives 
Against  a  thousand  authors'  lives  : 
Through  all  the  fields  of  wit  he  flies ; 
Dreadful  his  head  with  clustering  eyes. 
With  horns  without,  and  tusks  within. 
And  scales  to  serve  him  for  a  skin. 
Observe  him  nearly,  lest  he  climb 
To  wound  the  bards  of  ancient  time, 
Or  down  the  vale  of  fancy  go 
To  tear  some  modem  vrretch  below. 
On  every  comer  fix  thine  eye, 
Or  ten  to  one  he  slips  thee  by. 
See  where  hb  teeth  a  passage  eat : 
We'll  rouse  him  from  the  deep  retreat 
But  who  the  shelter  's  forced  to  give ! 
'Tis  sacred  Virgil,  as  I  live  1 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  song  to  song. 
He  draws  the  tadpole  form  along ; 
He  mounts  the  gilded  edge  before  ; 
He's  up,  he  scudtt  the  cover  o'er  ; 
He  turns,  he  doubles,  there  he  past. 
And  here  we  have  him,  caught  at  last. 
Insatiate  brute,  whose  teeth  abuse 
The  sweetest  sen-ants  of  tlie  Muse  ! 


[*  Never  was  tho  old  uuuincruf  speaking  more  b»ppUy 
applied,  or  a  talc  bolter  told,  than  this.— Golmmitu.] 
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(Nay,  never  offer  to  deny, 
I  took  thee  in  the  ^t  to  fly.) 
His  roses  nipp*d  in  every  page, 
My  poor  Anacreon  mourns  thy  rage  ; 
By  tiiee  my  Ovid  wounded  lies  ; 
By  thee  my  Lesbia's  sparrow  dies  ; 
Thy  rabid  teeth  have  half  destroy^ 
The  work  of  love  in  Biddy  Floyd  ; 
They  rent  Belinda's  locks  away, 
And  spoil'd  the  Blouzelind  of  Gray. 
For  all,  for  every  single  deed. 
Relentless  justice  bids  thee  bleed. 
Then  fall  a  victim  to  the  Nine, 
Myself  the  priest,  my  desk  the  shrine. 

Bring  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso  near. 
To  pile  a  sacred  altar  here  ; 
Hold,  boy,  thy  hand  outruns  thy  wit. 
You  reach*  d  the  plays  that  Dennis  writ ; 
You  reach'd  me  Philips'  rustic  strain  ; 
Pray  take  your  mortal  bards  again. 

Come,  bind  the  victim, — there  he  lies, 
And  here  between  his  numerous  eyes 
This  venerable  dust  I  lay. 
From  manuscripts  just  swept  away. 

The  goblet  in  my  hand  I  take, 
(For  the  libation 's  yet  to  make,) 
A  health  to  poets  !  all  their  days 
May  they  have  bread,  as  well  as  praise  ; 
Sense  may  they  seek,  and  less  engage 
In  papers  fiUM  with  party-rage  ; 
But  if  their  riches  spoil  their  vein. 
Ye  Muses,  make  them  poor  again  ! 

Now  bring  the  weapon,  yonder  blade. 
With  which  my  tuneful  pens  are  made. 
I  strike  the  scales  that  arm  thee  round. 
And  twice  and  thrice  I  print  the  wound  ; 
The  sacred  altar  floats  with  red  ; 
And  now  he  dies,  and  now  he's  dead. 

How  like  the  son  of  Jove  I  stand, 
This  Hydra  stretch'd  beneatli  my  hand  ! 
Lay  bare  the  monster's  entrails  here, 
To  see  what  dangers  threat  the  year  : 
Ye  gods  !  what  sonnets  on  a  wench  ! 
What  lean  translations  out  of  French  ! 
'Tis  plain,  this  lobe  is  so  unsound, 
S prints  before  the  months  go  round. 

But  hold,  before  I  close  the  scene. 
The  sacred  altar  should  be  clean. 
Oh  had  I  Shadwell's  second  faun's, 
Or,  Tate,  thy  pert  and  humble  lays  ! 
(Ye  pair,  forgive  me,  when  I  vow 
I  never  miss'd  your  works  till  now,) 
I'd  tear  the  leaves  to  wipe  the  shrine 
(Tliat  only  way  you  please  the  Nine) ; 
But  since  I  chance  to  want  these  two, 
I'll  make  tlie  songs  of  Durfey  do. 

Rent  from  the  corpse,  on  yonder  pin 
I  hang  the  scales  that  braced  it  in  ; 
I  hang  my  studious  moming-go^^-n, 
And  wTite  my  own  inscription  down. 

"  This  trophy  from  the  Python  won. 
This  robe,  in  Vhich  the  deed  was  done  ; 


These,  Pamell,  glorying  in  the  feai. 
Hung  on  these  shelves,  the  Muses'  mt 
Here  ignorance  and  hunger  foand 
Large  realms  of  wit  to  ravage  Toand : 
Here  ignorance  and  hunger  fell : 
Two  foes  in  one  I  sent  to  heD. 
Ye  poets,  who  my  labours  see, 
Come  share  the  triumph  all  with  me ! 
Ye  critics  1  bom  to  vex  the  Muse, 
Go  mourn  the  grand  ally  you  lose." 


AN  IMITATION  OF  SOME  FRENCH  VERSES 

Relentless  Time  !  destroying  power, 
Whom  stone  and  brass  obey. 

Who  givest  to  every  flying  hour 
To  work  some  new  decay  ; 

Unheard,  unheeded,  and  unseen, 

Thy  secret  saps  prevail. 
And  ruin  man,  a  nice  machine. 

By  nature  form'd  to  faiL 

My  change  arrives  ;  the  change  I  meet 

Befoi*e  I  thought  it  nigh. 
My  spring,  my  years  of  pleasure  fleet, 

And  all  their  beauties  die. 

In  age  I  search,  and  only  find 

A  poor  unfruitful  gain. 
Grave  wisdom  stalking  slow  behind, 

Oppressed  with  loads  of  pain. 

My  ignorance  could  once  beguile, 

And  fancied  joys  inspire  ; 
My  errors  cherish'd  hope  to  smile 

On  newly-born  desire. 

But  now  experience  shows,  the  bliss 

For  which  I  fondly  sought. 
Not  worth  the  long  impatient  wish. 

And  ardour  of  the  thought. 

My  youth  met  Fortune  fair  array'd. 

In  all  her  pomp  she  shone. 
And  might  perhaps  have  well  essay'd 

To  make  her  gifts  my  own  : 

But  when  I  saw  the  blessings  shower 

On  some  unworthy  mind, 
I  left  the  chase,  and  own'd  the  power 

Was  j  ustly  painted  blind. 

I  pass'd  the  glories  which  adorn 
The  splendid  courts  of  kings. 

And  while  the  persons  moved  my  scorn, 
I  rose  to  scorn  the  tilings. 

My  manhood  felt  a  vigorous  fire 
By  love  increased  the  more  ; 

But  years  with  coming  years  conspire 
To  break  the  chains  I  wore. 
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In  weakness  safe,  the  sex  I  see 

With  idle  lustre  shine  ; 
For  what  are  all  their  joys  to  me, 

Which  cannot  now  be  mine  ! 

But  hold — I  feel  my  gout  decrease, 

My  troubles  laid  to  rest, 
And  truths  which  would  disturb  my 

Are  painful  truths  at  best. 

Vainly  the  time  I  have  to  roll 

In  sad  reflection  flies  ; 
Ye  fondling  passions  of  my  soul ! 

Ye  sweet  deceits  !  arise. 

I  wisely  change  the  scene  within, 
To  things  that  used  to  please  ; 

In  pain,  philosophy  is  spleen. 
In  health,  'tis  only  ease. 


I 


A  NIGHT-PIECE  ON  DEATH. 

£t  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light, 
^'o  more  I  waste  the  wakeful  night, 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o*er : 
Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray. 
Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way. 
1*11  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go 
Where  wisdom's  surely  taught  below. 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky  ! 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumber'd  lie. 
While  through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slumbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe, 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath, 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aspire, 
In  dimness  from  the  view  retire  : 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves. 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 
That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night. 
There  pass  with  melancholy  state 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  fate, 
And  think,  as  softly-sad  you  tread 
Above  the  venerable  dead, 
"  Time  was,  like  thee,  they  life  possest. 
And  time  shall  be,  tliat  thou  shalt  rest.*' 

Those  with  bending  osier  bound, 
That  nameless  have  the  crumbled  ground. 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose. 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  name. 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame, 
(Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay, 
Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away,) 


A  middle  race  of  mortals  own. 
Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 

The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high, 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie. 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured  stones. 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones ; 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state. 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great ; 
Who,  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  live. 
Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

Ha  !  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades. 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades  ! 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrapp'd  with  shrouds, 
They  rise  in  visionary  crowds, 
And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, 
^  Think,  mortal,  what  it  is  to  die." 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew, 
That  bathes  the  charnel-house  with  dew, 
Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  begin  ; 
(Ye  ravens,  cease  your  croaking  din. 
Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  time  resound 
O'er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  ground  !) 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans. 
Thus  speaking  from  amongst  the  bones. 

When  men  my  scythe  and  darts  supply. 
How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  I  ! 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things  ; 
They  make,  and  then  they  draw,  my  strings. 
Fools  !  if  you  less  provoked  your  fears. 
No  more  my  spectre  form  appears. 
Death 's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod, 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God : 
A  port  of  calms,  a  state  to  ease 
From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas. 

Why  then  thy  flowing  sable  stoles. 
Deep  pendant  cypress,  mourning  poles, 
Loose  scarfs  to  fall  athwart  thy  weeds. 
Long  palls,  drawn  hearses,  cover'd  steeds. 
And  plumes  of  bUck,  that,  as  they  tread. 
Nod  o'er  the  'scutcheons  of  the  dead  1 

Nor  can  the  parted  body  know. 
Nor  wants  the  soul,  these  forms  of  woe  ; 
As  men  who  long  in  prison  dwell, 
Witli  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell. 
Whene'er  their  suffering  years  are  run, 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  gUttering  sun  : 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense, 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  earth,  and  in  the  body  placed, 
A  few,  and  evil  years,  they  waste  : 
But  when  their  chains  arc  cast  aside, 
See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide, 
Ckp  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away. 
And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day*. 


I  [*  The  great  fault  of  this  piece  is,  that  It  Is  In  eight- 
'  syllable  lines,  very  improper  for  the  solemnity  of  the 
I  subject ;  otherwise  the  poem  is  natural,  and  the  refleo- 

I    tionsJUSt. — GOUMMITII.] 
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THE  HERMIT. 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew  ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
His  foo<l  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well : 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  pass'd  the  days. 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seem*d  Heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose  ; 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey. 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway  : 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast. 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  is  lost : 
So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  ^'atery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow. 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow  ; 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide. 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side. 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  sun. 
Hanks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew,) 
He  quits  hb  cell :  the  pilgrim  staff  he  bore. 
And  iix*d  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before  ; 
Then  with  the  sun  a  risuig  journey  went. 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wastt'd  in  tlie  pathless  grass, 
And  lung  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass  : 
But  when  the  southern  sun  had  warm'd  tlie  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  ci*ossing  way  ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair. 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair. 
Then  near  approaching.  Father,  hail  !  he  cried. 
And  hail,  my  son,  the  reverend  sire  replied  ; 
Words  follow 'd  words, from  question  answer  flowed, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road  ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loth  to  part, 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound, 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun  ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  grey  ; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose  ; 
When  near  the  roa<l  a  stately  palace  rose  : 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass. 
Whose  venlure  crown'd  their  sloping  bides  of  grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
StjU  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home : 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Proved  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive  :  the  liveried  servants  wait  ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  jwmpous  gate. 
The  table  gixians  with  costly  piles  of  food. 
And  all  is  more  tlian  hospitably  good. 


Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  thej  < 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heKpB  <if  down. 

At  length  'tis  mom,  and  at  the  dawn  of  dqr> 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play : 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creeps 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  skep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call : 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  giaeed. 
Which  the  kind  noaster  forced  the  guests  to  tarte. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  the  porch tbey  go, 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  woe : 
His  cup  was  vanish'd  ;  for  in  secret  guise 
The  younger  guest  purloin'd  the  giitteiing  pxia. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disorder'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  withfesr; 
So  seem'd  the  sire,  when  far  upon  the  road. 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  show*d. 
Hestopp'd  with  silence,walk'd  with  trembliqgkoKt, 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part : 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a 


While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory  dmn^  ' 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  dondi ;  : 
A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain*  i 

And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Wam'd  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retnst, 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat. 
'Twas  built  with  turrets,  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimproved  around ; 
It  tjwucr's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caused  a  desert  there. 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew  ; 
The  nimble  lightning  mix'd  ^-ith  showers  began, 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  master's  breast 
('Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest) ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair  ; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  wall^ 
And  nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls: 
Bi*ead  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  wine, 
(Each  hai*dly  granted)  served  them  both  to  dine ; 
And  when  the  tem|)est  first  appear'd  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  i)eace. 
With  still  remark  the  pondering  hermit  view'd, 
in  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude  : 
And  why  should  such,  within  himself  he  cried,      ' 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside !       ; 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  took  place,    | 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face. 
When  from  his  vest  the  young  companion  bon? 
That  eup,  the  generous  landlord  own'd  beforv, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  pivcious  bowl 
The  stinted  kindness  of  tliis  churlish  soul  I 
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ow  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  ily  ; 

emerging  opes  an  azure  sky  ; 
;r  green  the  smelling  leaves  display, 
ttcring  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day  : 
ither  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat, 

glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 

i  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bosom 

ax)ught 

I  the  travel  of  uncertain  thought : 

Incr's  acts  without  their  cause  appear, 

lere  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  madness  here  : 

ig  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 

1  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 

light's  dim  sliades  again  involve  the  sky, 
be  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie, 
hey  s(.>arch,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh, 
improved  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
ther  poorly  low  nor  idly  great : 
'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind, 
,  and  not  to  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 

r  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet, 
ess  the  masion,  and  the  master  greet : 
reeting  fair,  bestow 'd  with  modest  guise, 
Tteous  master  hears,  and  thus  repUes  : 

ouCa  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 
i  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part ; 
im  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
:  and  sober,  more  tlian  costly  cheer. 
:e,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread, 
Ik  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed, 
he  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
.  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer. 

ngth  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose, 
•ong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  mom  arose ; 
the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
le  closed  cradle  where.an  infant  slept, 
ithed  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride 
ige return!)  grew black,andgasp'd,and died, 
of  horrors  !  what,  his  only  son  ! 
Dk'd  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  ? 
1,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part, 
reathe   blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his 
heart, 

ised,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
J,  but  trembling  fails  to  fly  with  speed. 
p8  the  youth  pursues ;  the  country  lay 
L*d  with  roads  ;  a  servant  show'd  the  way : 
crobsM  the  path  ;  the  pa>*«age  o'er 
pe  to  find  ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
mis  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied, 
fp  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  glide, 
jth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
eh'd  the  careloRs  guide,  and  thrust  him  in; 
Ig  he  falls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head, 
ashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes  ; 
«ts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
d  wretch  ! — But  scarce  his  HiK'eeli  began, 
ihe  strange  pai'tner  si'eniM  no  longer  man: 


His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  tum'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  etherial  burst  upon  his  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light 

Though  loud  at  first  the  pUgrim's  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do  ; 
Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke). 

Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown, 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne  : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find. 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind  ; 
For  this,  commission'd,  I  forsook  the  sky  ; 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow-servant  I. 

Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 

The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made. 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
The  Power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high  ; 
Your  actions  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 

What   strange   events   can   strike  with   more 
surprise. 
Than  those  which   lately  struck   thy  wondering 

eyes! 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almighty  just. 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust ! 

The  great,  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food. 
Whoso  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good — 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine. 
And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine. 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  1  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
Tliat  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl. 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artbts  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  u{H>n  its  head  ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  nuis  below. 

Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod, 
But  now  the  child  half  wean'd  his  heart  from  God ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  Uved  in  pain. 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  wliat  exccssi'S  had  his  dotage  run ! 
But  Uod,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
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To  all  bat  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
(And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow)  ; 
The  poor  fond  parent  humbled,  in  the  dust, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 

But  now  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back ; 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more. 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew. 
Thus  look'd  Elisha  when,  to  mount  on  high, 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending,  left  to  view ; 
The  prophet  gazed,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
**  Lord  !  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  will  be  done !" 
Then,  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place. 
And  pass'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 


PIETY,  OR  THE  VISION. 

'Twas  when  the  night  in  silent  sable  fled, 
When  cheerful  morning  sprung  with  rising  red, 
When  dreamsand  vapours  leave  to  crowd  the  brain. 
And  best  the  vision  draws  its  heavenly  scene ; 
'Twas  then,  as  slumbering  on  my  couch  I  lay, 
A  sudden  splendour  seem'd  to  kindle  day, 
A  breeze  came  breathing  in  a  sweet  perfume. 
Blown  from  eternal  gardens,  fill'd  the  room  ; 
And  in  a  void  of  blue,  that  clouds  invest, 
Appeared  a  daughter  of  the  realms  of  rest ; 
Her  head  a  ring  of  golden  gloi^y  wore, 
Her  honour 'd  hand  the  sacred  volume  bore, 
Her  raiment  glittering  seem'd  a  silver  white, 
And  all  her  sweet  companions  sons  of  light. 

Straight  as  I  gazed,  my  fear  and  wonder  grew, 
Fear  barr'd  my  voice,  and  wonder  fix'd  my  view ; 
When  lo  !  a  cherub  of  the  shining  crowd 
That  sail'd  as  guardian  in  her  azure  cloud, 
Fann'd  tlie  soft  air,  and  down  wards  seem'd  to  glide. 
And  to  my  lips  a  living  coal  applied. 
Then  while  the  warmth  o'er  all  my  pulses  ran, 
Diffusing  comfort,  thus  the  maid  began : 

"  Where  glorious  mansions  are  prepared  above, 
The  seats  of  music,  and  the  seats  <>f  love, 
Thence  1  descend,  and  Piety  my  name, 
To  warm  thy  bosom  with  celestial  flame, 
To  texich  thee  praises  mix'd  with  humble  prayers. 
And  time  thy  soul  to  sing  seraphic  airs. 
Be  thou  my  bard."     A  vial  here  she  caught 
(An  angel's  hand  the  crystal  vial  brought) ; 
And  as  with  awful  sound  the  word  was  said, 
She  pour'd  a  sacred  unction  on  my  head  ; 
Then  thus  proceeded :  "  Be  thy  muse  thy  zeal, 
Dare  to  be  good,  and  all  my  joys  reveal. 


While  other  pencils  flattering  fonns 
And  paint  the  gandy  plumes  that  dock  tbe  grtit; 
While  other  pens  exalt  the  yam  drlight. 
Whose  wasteful  revel  wakes  the  depth  fdmij^i 
Or  others  softly  sing  in  idle  lines 
How  Damon  courts,  or  AmazylUs  shines; 
More  wisely  thou  select  a  theme  divine. 
Fame  is  their  recompense,  'tis  Heaven  is  thine. 
Despise  the  raptures  of  discorded  fire. 
Where  wine  or  passion,  or  applanse  in^ie 
Low  restless  life,  and  ravings  bom  of  earth. 
Whose  meaner  subjects  speak  their  homUe  bii4^ 
Like  working  seas,  that  when  lond  winters  blow. 
Not  made  for  rising,  only  rage  below. 
Mine  is  a  warm,  and  yet  a  lambent  heat^ 
More  lasting  still,  as  more  intensely  great ; 
Produced  where  prayer,  and  praise,  and  pit 

breathe, 
And  ever  mounting  whence  it  shot  beneath. 
Unpaint  the  love,  that,  hovering  over  beds 
From  glittering  pinions,  gnilty  pleasore 
Restore  the  colour  to  the  golden  mines 
With  which  behind  the  feather'd  idol 
To  flowering  greens  give  back  their  native  csre^ 
The  rose  and  lily,  never  his  to  wear; 
To  sweet  Arabia  send  the  balmy  breath  ; 
Strip  the  fair  flesh,  and  call  the  phantom  Desfli: 
His  bow  he  sabled  o'er,  his  shafts  the  same, 
And  fork  and  point  them  with  eternal  flame. 

'<But  urge   thy  powers,   thine   utmost  voiee 
advance, 
Make  the  loud  strings  against  thy  fingers  dance : 
'Tis  love  that  angels  praise  and  men  adore, 
'Tis  love  divine  that  asks  it  all  and  more. 
Fling  back  the  gates  of  ever-blazing  day, 
Pour  floods  of  liquid  light  to  gild  the  way ; 
And  all  in  glor^-  wrapt,  through  paths  untrod, 
Pursue  the  great  unseen  descent  of  God. 
Hail  the  meek  virgin,  bid  the  child  appear, 
The  child  is  God,  and  call  him  Jesus  here. 
He  comes,  but  where  to  rest!  A  manger 's  nigh, 
Make  the  great  Being  in  a  manger  lie  ; 
Fill  the  wide  sky  with  angels  on  the  wing. 
Make  thousands  gaze,  and  make  ten  thousand  sing; 
Let  men  afllict  him,  men  he  came  to  save. 
And  still  afllict  him  till  he  reach  the  grave ; 
Make  him  resign 'd,  his  loads  of  sorrow  meet, 
And  me,  like  Mary,  weep  beneath  his  feet; 
ril  bathe  my  tresses  there,  my  prayers  rehearse, 
And  glide  in  flames  of  love  along  my  verse. 

"Ah !  while  I  speak,  I  feel  my  bosom  swell. 
My  raptures  smother  what  I  long  to  tell. 
'Tis  God !  a  present  God !  through  cleaving  air 
I  see  the  throne,  and  see  the  Jesus  there 
Placed  on  the  right.    He  shows  the  wounds  he  bore 
(My  fervours  oft  have  won  him  thus  before): 
How  pleased  he  looks,  my  words  have  reached  bis 
He  bids  the  gates  unbar,  and  calls  me  near."  [ear; 

She  ceased.     The  cloud  on  which  she  seem'd  to 
Its  curls  unfolded,  and  around  her  spread ;  [tread 
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Bright  Angels  waft  their  wings  to  raise  the  cloudy 
And  sweep  their  ivory  lutes,  ai^  sing  aloud  ; 
The  scene  moTes  off,  while  all  its  ambient  sky 
Is  tnm'd  to  wondrous  music  as  they  fly ; 
And  soft  the  swelling  sounds  of  music  grow, 
And  faint  their  softness,  till  they  fail  below. 

My  downy  sleep  the  warmth  of  Phcebus  broke, 
And  while  my  thoughts  were  settling,  thus  I  spoke. 
Thou  beauteous  vision !  on  the  soul  impress*d. 
When  most  my  reason  would  appear  to  rest, 
'Twas  sure  with  pencils  dipp'd  in  various  lights. 
Some  curious  angel  limn'd  thy  sacred  sights ; 
Fnmi  blazing  suns  his  radiant  gold  he  drew, 
While  moons  the  silver  gave,  and  air  the  blue. 
1*11  mount  the  roving  wind's  expanded  wing. 
And  seek  the  sacred  hill,  and  light  to  sing 
(Tis  known  in  Jewry  well) ;  I'll  make  my  lays. 
Obedient  to  thy  summons,  sound  with  praise. 

But  still  I  fear,  unwarm*d  with  holy  flame, 
I  take  for  truth  the  flatteries  of  a  dream  ; 
And  barely  wish  the  wondrous  gift  I  boast, 
And  faintly  practise  what  deserves  it  most. 

Indulgent  Lord  I  whose  gracious  love  displays 
Joy  in  the  light,  and  fills  the  dark  with  ease  ! 
Be  this,  to  bless  my  days,  no  dream  of  blin ; 
Or  be,  to  bless  the  nights,  my  dreams  like  this. 


HYMN  TO  CONTENTMENT. 


Lovely,  lasting  i>eace  of  mind 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind  ! 
Heavenly  bom,  and  brod  on  high. 
To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know  ! 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled. 
To  lay  thy  meek  contented  head  ; 
What  happy  region  dost  tliou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease  ! 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state  to  meet  thee  there. 
locreaaing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea. 
To  gain  thy  love  ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rucks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails. 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o*cr  the  vales, 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run. 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know 
That  solitude  's  the  nurse  of  woe. 


No  real  happiness  is  found 

In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground  : 

Or  in  a  soul  esialted  high. 

To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky. 

Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 

All  nature  in  its  forms  below ; 

The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies. 

And  doubts  at  last,  for  knowledge,  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear. 
This  worid  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest. 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

'Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood. 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved  : 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confess'd  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke — Go  rule  thy  will, 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still. 
Know  God — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow  : 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  I'll  be  there  to  crown  the  rest. 

Oh  1  by  yonder  mossy  seat. 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat. 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ. 
With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy  ; 
Raised  as  ancient  prophets  were, 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer. 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none. 
Pleased  and  bless'd  with  God  alone  : 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight. 
With  all  the  colours  of  delight ; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along. 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song  : 
111  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string, 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day  ; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrow 'd  light ; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumber'd  waves  ; 
The  wood  that  8])reads  its  shady  leaves  ; 
The  Held  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain. 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain  ; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me  : 
They  speak  tlicir  Maker  as  they  can. 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams. 
Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes  ; 
And  find  a  life  of  cijual  bliss. 
Or  own  the  next  lx>gun  in  this. 
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FROM   "THE   FAIR   PENITENT." 


ACT  n.  SCENE  L 

Looilla  conjuring  Calista  to  conquer  her  pftssion  for 
Lothario. 

Cal,  Be  dumb  for  ever,  silent  as  the  grave, 
Nor  let  thy  fond  officious  love  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy  ! 
If  thou  wilt  soothe  me,  tell  me  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent  and  black  despair  ; 
For,oh !  IVegone  around  through  all  my  thoughts, 
But  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame, 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever  I 

Luc.  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  wandering  fire. 
That  has  misled  your  weary  steps,  and  leaves  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  woe, 
That  false  Lothario  !  Turn  from  the  deceiver  ; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamout, 
Kind  a.s  the  softt^t  virgin  of  our  sex, 
And  faithful  a«  the  simple  village  swain. 
That  never  knew  the  courtly  vice  of  changing. 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  you  to  be  happy. 

Cal.  Away  !  I  think  not  of  him.     My  sad  soul 
Has  form'd  a  dismal  melancholy  scene. 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find  ; 
An  unfrequented  vale,  o'ergrown  with  trees. 
Mossy  and  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade 
Ravens,  and  birds  ill-omen* d,  only  dwell  : 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  brook 
That,  bubbling,  winds  among  the  weeds  :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there, 
Unless  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch. 
Who  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone. 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in  ! 

Luc.  Alas,  for  pity  ! 

Cal.  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world, from  malice,  and  from  shame; 
For  *tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  my  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour  : 
'Tia  fixM  to  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  story, 
And  blesses  her  good  stars  that  she  is  virtuous. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools  !  scom'd  by  the  women, 
And  pitit^l  by  the  men  !    Oh,  insupportable  ! 

Luc.  Can  you  jwrceive  the  manifest  destruction, 
The  gaping  gulf  that  opens  just  before  you, 
And  yet  rush  on,  though  conscious  of  the  danger ! 


Oh,  hear  me,  hear  your  ever  fiuthful  < 

By  all  the  good  I  wish,  by  all  the  ill 

My  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  introU  jm 

Never  to  see  this  faithless  man  j 

Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

Cal.  On  thy  life 
I  charge  thee  no  :  my  genios  drires  me  on  ; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again  ; 
Perhaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate. 
And  tliis  one  interview  shall  end  my  cam. 
My  labouring  heart,  that  swells  witli  indigutioa, 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burden  ;  that  oooe  < 
The  busy  thing  shall  rest  within  its  cell,* 
And  never  beat  again. 


ACT  V.  SCENE  L 

Sciolto,  the  father  of  Calista.  finds  her  watching  the  &e»i 
body  of  Lothario  by  lamp-light,  in  a  room  hung  round 
with  bhick. 

Sci.  This  dead  of  night,  this  silent  hour  of 
darkness, 
Nature  for  rest  ordainM,  and  soft  repose  ; 
And  yet  distraction,  and  tumultuous  jars. 
Keep  all  our  frighted  citizens  awake  : 
The  senate,  weak,  divided,  and  irresolute, 
Want  power  to  succour  the  afflicted  state. 
Vainly  in  words  and  long  debates  they're  wise, 
While  the  fierce  factions  scorn  their  peaceful  orders, 
And  droiKu  the  voice  of  law  in  noise  and  anarchy. 
Amidst  the  general  wreck,  see  where  she  stands, 
[Pointing  to  Causm- 
Like  Helen  in  the  night  when  Troy  was  sack'd, 
Spectatress  of  the  mischief  which  she  made. 

Cal.  It  is  Sciolto  !  Be  thyself,  my  soul ; 
Be  strong  to  bear  his  fatal  indignation, 
Tliat  he  may  see  thou  art  not  lost  so  far, 
But  somewhat  still  of  his  great  spirit  lives  ! 

In  the  forlorn  Calista. 

Sci.  Thou  wert  once 
My  daughter. 

CaL  Happy  were  it  had  I  died. 
And  never  lost  that  name  ! 

Sci.  Tliat's  something  yet ; 
Thou  wert  the  very  darling  of  my  age  : 
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t  the  day  too  short  to  gaze  upon  thee, 
the  blessings  I  could  gather  for  thee, 

on  earth,  and  by  my  prayers  to  heaven, 
Je  for  my  fondness  to  bestow  ; 
8t  thou  turn  to  folly,  then,  and  curse  me! 
because  my  soul  was  rudely  drawn  from 
npcrfcct  copy  of  my  father,  [yours ; 

oodness,  and  the  strength  of  manly  virtue, 
ily  planted,  and  the  idle  void 

with  light  belief,  and  easy  fondness ; 
?cau8e  I  loved,  and  was  a  wonuui. 
[adst  thou  been  honest,  thou  hadst  been 

a  cherubim  ; 

lat  joy,  as  of  a  gem  long  lost, 
redemption  gone,  think  we  no  more, 
u  c*er  dared  to  meditate  on  death  1 

have,  as  on  the  end  of  shame  and  sorrow, 
la  !   answer  me !    Say,  hast  thou  coolly 
the  stoic's  lessons  got  by  rote,   [thought? 
ip  of  words,  and  pedant  dissertations, 
I  sustain  thee  in  that  hour  of  terror  ; 
ive  taught  cowards  to  talk  nobly  of  it, 
n  the  trial  comes,  they  stand  aghast ; 
»u  considered  what  may  happen  after  it  1 
'  account  may  stand,  and  what  to  answer ! 
[  have  tum*d  my  eyes  inward  upon  myself, 
bul  offence  and  shame  have  hud  all  waste ; 
•e  my  soul  abhors  the  wretched  dwelling, 
c^s  to  find  some  better  phice  of  rest. 
Tis  justly  thought,  and  worthy  of  thatspirit, 
clt  in  ancient  Latian  breasts,  when  Rome 
stress  of  the  world.     I  would  go  on, 

thee  all  my  purpose  ;  but  it  sticks 
my  heart,  and  cannot  find  a  way. 
Then  spare  the  telling,  if  it  be  a  pain, 
tc  the  meaning  with  your  poniard  here, 
h!  trulyguess'd— see'stthouthistrembling 

hand —  lllolding  up  a  dagger. 

ustico  urged — and  thrice  the  slackening 
incws 

heir  office,  and  confessed  the  father, 
h  the  stubborn  virtue  has  prevail'd, 

it  must  bo  so— Oh  !  take  it  then, 

iQiving  the  dagger. 

•w  the  rest  untaught ! 

I  understand  you. 

;  thus,  and  both  are  satisfied. 

he  qffert  to  kill  herself:  Sctolto  catches  hold  of 

her  arm. 

V  moment !  give  me  yet  a  moment's  space. 
^l,  the  rigid  judge  has  been  obey'd  ; 
ture,  and  the  father,  claim  their  turns, 
i  the  balance  with  an  iron  hand, 
:  off  every  tender  human  thought, 
1  my  child  to  death  ;  but  spare  my  eyes 
St  unnatural  sight,  lost  their  strings  crack, 
brain  split,  and  I  grow  mad  with  horror  ! 
Ha  !  Is  it  possible  !  and  is  there  yet 
tie  dear  remains  of  love  and  tenderness 
r,  undone  Calista,  in  your  heart  ?     [  thee, 
3h  !  when  I  think  what  pleasure  I  took  in 
)ys  thou  gavest  me  in  thy  prattling  infancy. 


Thy  sprightly  wit,  and  early  blooming  beauty  ! 
How  have  I  stood,  and  fed  my  eyes  upon  thee, 
Then,  lifting  up  my  hands,  and  wondering,  bless'd 

thee — 
By  my  strong  grief,  my  heart  even  melts  within  me; 
I  could  curse  Nature,  and  that  tyrant.  Honour, 
For  making  me  thy  father,  and  thy  judge  ; 
Thou  art  my  daughter  still  I 

Cai.  For  that  kuid  word. 
Thus  let  me  fall,  thus  humbly  to  the  earth. 
Weep  on  your  feet,  and  bless  you  forthis  goodness. 
Oh  1  *tiB  too  much  for  this  offending  wretch. 
This  parricide,  that  murders  with  her  crimes, 
Shortens  her  fisither's  age,  and  cuts  him  off. 
Ere  Uttle  more  than  half  his  years  be  number'd. 

Scu  Would  it  were  otherwise — but  thou  must 
die  I — 

Col.  That  I  must  die,  it  is  my  only  comfort ; 
Death  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature, 
And  life  without  it  were  not  worth  our  taking  : 
Thither  the  poor,  the  prisoner,  and  the  mourner. 
Fly  for  relief,  and  hiy  their  burthens  down. 
Come  then,  and  take  me  into  thy  cold  arms, 
Thou  meagre  shade  !  here  let  me  breathe  my  Ust, 
Charm'd  with  my  father's  pity  and  forgiveness, 
More  than  if  angels  tuned  their  golden  viols, 
And  sung  a  requiem  to  my  parting  soul. 

Set.  1  am  summoned  hence ;  ere  this  my  friends 
expect  me. 
There  is  I  know  not  what  of  sad  presage, 
That  tells  me  I  shall  never  see  thee  more  ; 
If  it  be  80,  this  is  our  hist  farewell, 
And  these  the  parting  pangs  which  nature  feels, 
When  anguish  rends  the  heart-strings. — Oh  my 
daughter  !  C^^^  Sciglto. 

Col.  Now  think,  thou  cursed  Calista !  now  behold 
The  desoktion,  horror,  blood,  and  ruin, 
Thy  crimes  and  fatal  folly  spread  around. 
That  loudly  cry  for  vengeance  on  thy  head. 
Yet  Heaven,  who  knows  ourweak  imperfect  natures. 
How  blind  with  passions,  and  how  prone  to  evil. 
Makes  not  too  strict  inquiry  for  offences, 
But  is  atoned  by  penitence  and  prayer  : 
Cheap  recompense !  hero  'twould  not  be  received. 
Nothing  but  blood  can  nuike  the  expiation, 
And  cleanse  the  soul  from  inbred,  deep  pollution. — 
And  see,  another  injured  wretch  is  come, 
To  call  for  justice  from  my  tardy  hand. 

£flf^ALTAM01«T. 

Alt.  Hail  to  you,  horrors  !  hail,  thou  house  of 
death! 
And  thou,  the  lovely  mistress  of  the  shades. 
Whose  beauty  gilds  the  more  than  midnight  dark- 
ness, 
And  makes  it  grateful  as  the  dawn  of  day, 
Ah,  take  me  in,  a  fellow-mourner,  with  thee  ! 
ril  number  groan  for  groan,  and  tear  for  tear ; 
And  when  the  fountain  of  thy  eyes  is  dr>'. 
Mine  shall  supply  the  stream,  and  weep  for  both. 
CaL  I  know  thee  well ;  thou  art  the  injured 
Altamont 
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Thou  comest  to  urge  me  with  the  wrongs  I've  done 
But  know,  I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  life,     [thee ; 
And  in  a  moment  mean  to  set  me  free 
From  shame  and  thy  upbraiding. 

AIL  Falsely,  £&lsely 
Dost  thou  accuse  me  i  When  did  I  complain. 
Or  murmur  at  my  fate !  For  thee  I  have 
Forgot  the  temper  of  Italian  husbands. 
And  fondness  has  prevailed  upon  revenge. 
I  bore  my  load  of  infamy  with  patience, 
As  holy  men  do  punishment  from  heaven  ; 
Nor  thought  it  hard,  because  it  came  from  thee. 
Oh,  then,  forbid  me  not  to  mourn  thy  loss. 
To  wish  some  better  fate  had  ruled  our  loves, 
And  that  Calista  had  been  mine,  and  true. 

CaL  Oh,  Altamont!  'tis  hard  for^souls  like 
mine, 
Haughty  and  fierce,  to  yield  they've  done  amiss. 
But,  oh,  behold  !  my  proud  disdainful  heart 
Bends  to  thy  gentler  virtue.     Yes,  1  own. 
Such  is  thy  truth,  thy  tenderness,  and  love, — 
Such  are  the  graces  that  adorn  thy  youth. 
That,  were  I  not  abandon*d  to  destruction. 
With  thee  I  might  have  lived  for  ages  blest. 
And  died  in  peace  within  thy  faithful  arms. 

All.  Then  happiness  is  still  within  our  reach. 
Here  let  remembrance  lose  our  past  misfortunes. 
Tear  all  records  that  hold  the  fatal  story  ; 
Here  let  our  joys  begin,  from  hence  go  on. 
In  long  successive  order. 
CaL  What !  in  death  ! 

AIL  Then  thou  art  fix'd  to  die  I— But  be  it  so  ; 
Well  go  together  ;  my  adventurous  love 
Shall  follow  thee  to  those  uncertain  beings. 
Whether  our  lifeless  shades  are  doom'd  to  wander 
In  gloomy  groves,  with  discontented  ghosts  ; 
j  Or  whether  through  the  upper  air  we  flit. 

And  tread  the  fields  of  light;  still  lUl  pursue  thee, 
I  Till  fate  ordains  tliat  we  shall  part  no  more, 
i       CaL  Oh,  no  !  Heaven  has  some  other  better  lot 

in  store 
I  To  crown  thee  with.     Live,  and  be  happy  long  : 

Live,  for  some  maid  that  shall  deserve  thy  goodness, 
I  Some  kind,  unpractised  heart,  that  never  yet 
I  Has  listen'd  to  the  false  ones  of  thy  sex, 
.  Nor  known  the  arts  of  ours  ;  she  shall  reward  thee, 
;  Meet  thee  with  virtues  equal  to  thy  own. 

Charm  thee  with  sweetness,  beauty,  and  with  truth ; 
,  Be  blest  in  thee  alone,  and  thou  in  her. 


I  C0LIN8  COMPLAINT. 

,  Despairing  beside  a  clear  stream, 

!  A  shepherd  forsaken  was  laid  ; 

i  And  while  a  faLse  nymph  was  his  theme, 

I  A  willow  supported  his  head. 


The  wind  that  blew  over  the  plaiii. 
To  his  sighs  with  a  sigh  did  reply  ; 

And  the  brook,  in  return  to  his  pain. 
Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

Alas !  silly  swain  that  I  was  ! 

Thus  sadly  compkining  he  cried ; 
When  first  I  beheld  that  fair  face, 

'Twere  better  by  far  I  had  died  : 
She  talk'd,  and  I  ble8s*d  her  dear  tongue ; 

When  she  smiled,  'twas  a  pleasure  too  gmft; 
I  listen'd,  and  cried  when  she  song, 
I       Was  nightingale  ever  so  sweet ! 

I  How  foolish  was  I  to  believe, 
I      She  could  dote  on  so  lowly  a  clown, 
Or  that  her  fond  heart  would  not  grieve 
To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town  ; 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so  gay 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  prove. 
Or  go  clad,  like  our  maidens,  in  grey. 
Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love  ! 

What  though  I  have  skill  to  complain^ 

Though  the  muses  my  temples  have  erown'd ; 
What  though,  when  they  hear  my  aoft  strrnin, 

The  virgins  sit  weeping  around  f 
Ah,  Colin  I  thy  hopes  are  in  vain. 

Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  resign. 
Thy  false  one  inclines  to  a  swain 

Whose  music  is  sweeter  than  thine. 

All  you,  my  companions  so  dear. 

Who  sorrow  to  see  me  betray'd. 
Whatever  I  suffer,  forbear. 

Forbear  to  accuse  the  false  maid. 
Though  through  the  wide  world  I  should  range, 

'Tis  in  vain  from  my  fortune  to  fly  ; 
'Twas  hers  to  be  false  and  to  change, 

'Tis  mine  to  be  constant  and  die. 

If  while  my  hard  fate  I  sustain. 

In  her  breast  any  pity  is  found. 
Let  her  come  with  the  n^Tnphs  of  the  plain. 

And  see  me  laid  low  in  the  ground  : 
The  last  humble  boon  that  I  crave. 

Is  to  shade  me  with  c^'press  and  yew  ; 
And  when  she  looks  down  on  my  grave. 

Let  her  own  that  her  shepherd  was  true. 

Then  te  her  new  love  let  her  go. 

And  deck  her  in  golden  array  ; 
Be  finest  at  every  fine  show. 

And  frolic  it  all  the  long  day  : 
While  Colin,  forgotten  and  gone. 

No  more  sliall  be  talk'd  of  or  seen. 
Unless  when  beneath  the  pale  mooi]( 

His  gljost  shall  glide  over  the  green  •. 


I       C*  This  by  Mr.  Rowe  is  better  than  aaythinfr  of  Uj 
I  kind  in  our  language. — Goldsmith.] 


SAMUEL    GARTH. 


[Died,  1718.] 


Samuel  Garth  was  an  eminent  physician,  an 
accomplished  schoUur,  and  a  benevolent  man.  No 
feuds,  either  in  politics  or  literature,  estranged 
him  from  literary  merit  where  he  found  it.  He 
was  an  early  encourager  of  Pope,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  friend  of  Addison  and  Granville;  a 
zealous  whig,  but  the  warm  admirer  of  Dryden, 
whose  funeral  oration  ho  pronounced.  His  Dis- 
pensary was  written  from  a  more  honourable 
motive  than  satire  generally  possesses,  viz.  the 


promotion  of  charity,  being  intended  to  ridicule 
the  selfishness  of  the  apothecaries,  and  of  some  of 
the  faculty,  who  opposed  an  institution  that  was 
meant  to  furnish  the  poor  with  medicines  gra- 
I  tuitously  •.  It  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  the 
;  Lutrin.  Warton  blames  the  poet  for  making  the 
fury.  Disease,  talk  like  a  critic.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  criticism  is  often  a  disease,  and  can 
sometimes  talk  like  a  fury. 


THE  DISPENSARY.     CANTO   1. 


Speak,  goddess !  since  'tis  thou  that  best  canst  tell 
How  ancient  leagues  to  modem  discord  fell ; 
And  why  physicians  were  so  cautious  grown 
Of  others*  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  own  ; 
How  by  a  journey  to  th*  Elysian  plain 
Peace  triumph'd,  and  old  Time  returned  again. 

Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  place. 
Where  angry  Justice  shows  her  awful  face ; 
Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate, 
ThMi  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state  ; 
There  stands  a  dome,  majestic  to  the  sight. 
And  sumptuous  archos  bear  its  oval  height ; 
A  golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill, 
Seema,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  gilded  pill : 
This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron's  aim, 
Raised  for  a  use  as  noble  as  its  frame  ; 
Nor  did  the  learn'd  society  decline 
The  propagation  of  that  great  design  ; 
In  all  her  mazes,  nature's  face  they  view'd. 
And,  as  she  disappear'd,  their  search  pursued. 
Wrapp*d  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies. 
Yet  to  the  learn'd  unveils  her  dark  disguise, 
But  shuns  the  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 

Now  she  unfolds  the  faint  and  dawning  strife 

Of  infant  atoms  kindling  into  life  ; 

How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  takes, 

And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes  ; 

And  how  the  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone. 

By  just  degrees  to  harden  into  bone  ; 

While  the  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  urn. 

And  in  full  tides  of  purple  streams  return  ; 

How  lambent  flames  from  life's  bright  lamps  arise, 
■  And  dart  in  emanations  through  the  eyes  ; 
I  How  from  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours. 

To  slake  a  feverish  heat  with  ambient  showers  ; 

Whence  their  mechanic  powers  the  spirits  claim  ; 

How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  their  frame  ; 

How  the  same  nerves  are  fashion'd  to  sustain 

The  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain  ; 


Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  puts  on, 
And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  run  ; 
How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began 
T'  extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  man  ; 
To  how  minute  an  origin  we  owe 
Young  Ammon,  Ccesar,  and  the  great  Nassau ; 
Why  paler  looks  impetuous  rage  proclaim. 
And  why  chill  virgins  redden  into  flame  ; 
Why  env)'  oft  transforms  with  wan  disguise. 
And  why  gay  mirth  sits  smiling  in  the  eyes ; 
All  ice,  why  Lucrece  ;  or  Sempronia,  fire  ; 
Why  Scarsdale  rages  to  survive  desire  ; 


I*  The  origin  of  the  Dispeniiary  has  not  hitherto  been 
explained  with  suflBcient  fulnees  or  accuracy :  there  was 
a  aelfiflh  motive  on  the  part  of  Garth  and  his  aifsociates  for 
this  college  charity  to  the  poor.  Soon  after  the  Restoration, 
the  apothecaries 

taught  the  art 
By  doctors'  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 

ventured  out  of  their  assigned  walk  of  life,  and  to  com- 
pounding added  the  art  of  prescription.  This  was  treading 
injuriously,  it  was  thought,  on  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  who,  incensed  at  the  intrusion  of 
the  druggist  gentry,  advertised  that  they  would  give  advice 
gratis  to  the  poor,  and  establish  a  dispensary  of  their  own. 
for  the  sale  of  medicines  at  their  intrinsic  value.  Hence 
the  hostility  so  ludicrously  depicted  in  this  poem  by 
Garth,  and  the  unexplained  allusion  of  Dryden  in  his 
epistle  to  his  Chesterton  cousin — 

The  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind. 
From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take. 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make. 
Garth,  generous  as  his  Muse,  prescribes  and  gives : 
The  shopman  sells,  and  by  destruction  lives. 

It  appears  from  the  law  reports  of  the  time,  that  the 
College  of  Physicians  brought  a  penal  action,  under  its 
charter,  against  one  Rose,  an  apothccar}',  for  attending  a 
butcher,  and  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided  in 
their  favour,  that  the  making  up  and  compounding  of 
medicines  was  the  business  of  an  apothecary,  but  the 
Judging  what  was  proper  for  the  case,  and  advising  what 
to  take  for  that  purpose,  was  the  business  of  a  physician. 
The  House  of  Lords,  in  17U3,  reversed  this  decision;  and 
since  then,  it  has  been  the  law  of  the  land  that  apotheca- 
ries may  advise  as  well  as  administer.] 
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When  Milo's  vigour  at  the  Olympic's  showiiy 
Whence  tropcfl  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Sloftne; 
How  matter,  by  the  varied  shape  of  pores, 
Or  idiots  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to  find, 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind  ; 
How  fumes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire, 
Past  hopes  revive,  and  present  jo^'s  inspire  ; 
Why  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare. 
And  how  the  passions  in  the  feature  arc  ; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen  ; 
How  quick  their  faculties  the  Hmbs  fulfil. 
And  act  at  every  summons  of  the  will. 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descr}-, 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descried, 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should  prc- 
Feuds  are  increased,  and  learning  laid  aside,  [side, 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal, 
And  for  important  nothings  show  a  zeal  : 
The  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine, 
And  Pean's  beams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found, 
Nor  eyes  in  rheum,  through  midnight-watching, 
The  lonely  edifice  in  sweats  comphuns    [drowned; 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silence  reigns. 
I 
This  place,  so  fit  for  undisturb'd  repose, 
The  God  of  Sloth  for  his  asylum  chose  ; 
Upon  a  couch  of  down  in  these  abodes. 
Supine  with  folded  arms  he  thoughtless  nods  ; 
Indulging  dreams  his  godhead  lull  to  etksCt 
With  murmurs  of  soft  rills,  and  whispering  trees : 
The  poppy  ami  each  nuinbin«;  [»lant  dispense 
Their  drowsy  virtue,  and  dull  indolence  ; 
I  No  pasaionH  interinipt  his  easy  reii;n. 
No  problems  puzzle  his  lethargic  brain  ; 
But  dark  oblivion  guanls  hia  iwaccful  IxmI, 
And  lazy  foj^  liang  lingorinfj  o'er  his  head. 

As  at  full  length  the  pamperM  monarch  lay, 
Batteninjj  in  case,  and  slumberino^  life  away  ; 
A  spiteful  noise  his  downy  chains  unties, 
Hastes  forward,  and  increases  as  it  flies. 

First,  some  to  cleave  the  stubborn  flint  engage, 
Till,  urgtKi  by  blows,  it  sparkles  into  rage  : 
Some  temper  lute,  some  spacious  vessels  move  ; 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  approve  ; 
Here  phials  in  nice  discipline  are  set, 
There  gallipots  arc*  raiii;ed  in  alphabet. 
In  this  place,  magazines  of  pills  you  spy  : 
In  that,  like  forage,  herbs  in  bundles  lie  ; 
While  lifted  jK^stlcs,  brandish'd  in  the  air, 
Descend  in  peals,  and  civil  wars  declare. 
Loud  strokes,  with  iK)unding  spice,  the  fabric  rend. 
And  aromatic  clouds  in  spires  ascend. 

So  when  the  Cyclojjs  o'er  their  anvils  sweat. 
And  Kwcllinj;  sinews  echoing  blows  repeat ; 
From  the  volcanos  gross  eruptions  rise, 
And  curling  sheets  of  smoke  obscure  the  skies. 


The  slumbering  god,  amazed  at  this  new  dia. 
Thrice  strove  to  rise,  and  thrice  sunk  down  Mgm 
Listless  lio  stretch'dy  and  gaping  robb'd  his  ejm, 
Then  falter'd  thus  betwixt  half  woirds  and  dgbi: 

How  impotent  a  deity  am  I ! 
With  godhead  bom,  but  corsed,  that  cannot  die ! 
Through  my  indulgence,  mortals  hourly  ihare 
A  grateful  negligence,  and  tmae  from  care. 
LuU'd  in  my  arms,  how  long  have  I  withhekl 
The  northern  monarchs  from  the  dusty  field ! 
How  I  have  kept  the  British  fleet  at  ease, 
From  tempting  the  rough  dangers  of  the  seu ! 
Hibemia  owns  the  mildness  of  my  reign. 
And  my  divinity's  adored  in  Spain. 
I  swains  to  sylvan  solitudes  convey. 
Where,  stretch'd  on  mossy  beds,  iJiey  waste  awiy 
In  gentle  joys  the  night,  in  vows  the  day. 
What  marks  of  wondrous  clemency  I've  sbown. 
Some  reverend  worthies  of  the  gown  can  own : 
Triumphant  plenty,  with  a  cheerful  grace, 
Basks  in  their  eyes,  and  sparkles  in  their  fiire. 
How  sleek  their  looks,  how  goodly  is  their  Diieo, 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  chin ! 
Each  faculty  in  blandishments  they  loll, 
Aspiring  to  be  venerably  dull ; 
No  leam'd  debates  molest  their  downy  tzancr, 
Or  discompose  their  pompous  ignorance ; 
But,  undisturb'd,  they  loiter  life  away, 
So  wither  green,  and  blossom  in  decay  ; 
Deep  sunk  in  down,  they,  by  my  gentle  care, 
Avoid  th'  inclemencies  of  morning  air. 
And  leave  to  tattcr'd  crape  the  drudgery  of  fn^ 

Urim  was  civil,  and  not  void  of  sense,  ' 

Had  humour,  and  a  courteous  cnnfidenre  : 
So  spruce  he  moves,  so  gracefully  he  cocks. 
The  hallowed  rose  declares  him  orthodox  : 
Ho  passM  his  easy  hours,  instead  of  prayer. 
In  madrigals,  and  phillysing  the  fair  ; 
t'onstiint  at  feasts,  and  each  decorum  knew. 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  appeared,  H-ithdrew ; 
Always  obliging,  and  without  offence. 
And  fancieil,  for  his  gay  impertinence. 
But  see  how  ill  mistaken  parts  succeed  ; 
He  threw  off  my  dominion,  and  would  read  ; 
Engaged  in  controversy,  wrangled  well ; 
III  convocation  language  could  excel  ; 
In  volumes  proved  the  church  without  defence, 
By  nothing  guarded  but  by  Providence  ; 
How  grace  and  moderation  disagree  ; 
And  violence  advances  charity. 
Thus  writ  till  none  would  read,  becoming  soon 
A  wretched  scribbler,  of  a  rare  bufTtwn. 

Mankind  my  fond  propitious  power  has  tried, 
Too  oft  to  own,  too  much  to  be  denied. 
And  all  I  aak  are  shades  and  silent  bowers. 
To  pass  in  soft  forgetfulness  my  hours. 
Oft  have  my  fears  some  distant  villa  chose, 
O'er  their  quietus  where  fat  judges  doze. 
And  lull  their  cough  and  conscience  to  repose: 
<.)r,  if  some  cloister's  refuge  I  implore. 
Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapers  snore,  || 
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The  peals  of  Nassau's  arms  these  eyes  unclose, 
Mine  he  molests,  to  give  the  world  repose. 
That  ease  I  offer  with  contempt  he  flies, 
His  couch  a  trench,  his  canopy  the  skies. 
Nor  climes  nor  seasons  his  resolves  control. 
The  equator  has  no  heat,  no  ice  the  pole. 
With  arms  resistless  o'er  the  globe  he  flies. 
And  leaves  to  Jove  the  empire  of  the  skies. 

But,  as  the  slothful  god  to  yawn  begun, 
He  shook  off  the  dull  mist,  and  thus  went  on  : 

'Twas  in  this  reverend  dome  I  sought  repose. 
These  walls  were  that  asylum  I  had  chose. 
Here  have  I  ruled  long  undisturbed  with  broils. 
And  langh'd  at  heroes,  and  their  glorious  toils. 
My  annals  are  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought. 
With  easy  insignificance  of  thought. 


'But  now  some  busy,  enterprising  brain 
Invents  new  fancies  to  renew  my  pain. 
And  labours  to  dissolve  my  easy  reign. 

With  that,  the  god  his  darling  phantom  calls. 
And  from  his  faltering  lips  this  message  falls : 

Since  mortals  will  dispute  my  power,  Til  try 
Who  has  the  greatest  empure,  they  or  I. 
Find  Envy  out ;  some  prince's  court  attend, 
Most  likely  there  you'll  meet  the  famish'd  fiend  ; 
Or  where  dull  critics  authors'  fate  foretell ; 
Or  where  stale  maids,  or  meagre  eunuchs,  dwell ; 
Tell  the  bleak  fury  what  new  projects  reign 
Among  the  homicides  of  Warwick-lane  ; 
And  what  the  event,  unless  she  straight  inclines 
To  blast  their  hopes,  and  baffle  their  designs. 

More  he  had  spoke,  but  sudden  vapours  rise. 
And  with  their  silken  cords  tie  down  his  eyes. 


PETER    ANTHONY    MOTTEUX. 


[Boni,160O.    Diad.  1718.] 


The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  brought 
over  many  ingenious  artists  to  this  country  from 
Fiance  ;  but  we  should  hardly  have  expected  an 
increase  to  our  poets  among  them :  yet  Peter 
Anthony  Motteux,  who  was  bom  and  educated 
at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  was  driven  to  EngUnd 
by  the  event  of  that  persecution,  and  acquired 
80  much  knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  write 
a  good  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  and  to  become 


a  successful  writer  in  our  drama.  But  his  end 
was  not  so  creditable  ;  he  was  found  dead  in  a 
disorderly  house,  in  the  parish  of  St  Clement 
Danes,  and  ¥ras  supposed  either  to  have  been 
murdered,  or  to  have  met  with  hb  death  firom 
trying  an  experiment  which  is  not  fit  to  be 
repeated.  He  established  himself  respectably 
in  trade,  and  had  a  good  situation  in  the  post- 
office. 


SONG. 

riU>U  "  MARA  AND  VSNlTlt." 

Scoiux,  though  Beauty  frowns,  to  tremble  ; 

Lovers,  boldly  urge  your  flame  ; 
For  a  woman  will  dissemble, 

Loves  the  joy,  but  hates  the  name. 

Her  refusing,  your  pursuing, 

Yield  alike  a  pleasing  pain  ; 
Ever  curing,  and  renewing, 

Soon  appeased  to  rage  again. 

If  the  soldier  storms  and  rages. 

Face  him  with  a  lovely  maid  ; 
This  his  fuTv  soon  assuages, 

And  the  devil  soon  is  laid. 

He  ne'er  conquers  but  by  toiling. 
But  the  fair  subdues  with  ease  ; 

Blood  he  sheds  with  hatred  boiling, 
But  the  fair  can  kill  and  please. 


A  RONDELEAUX. 

IN  THB  MOCK  MARKIAOS,  BY   SCOTT. 

Man  is  for  woman  made. 
And  woman  made  for  nuui  : 

As  the  spur  is  for  the  jade. 

As  the  scabbard  for  the  blade, 
As  for  liquor  is  the  can, 

So  man's  for  woman  made. 
And  woman  made  for  man. 

As  the  sceptre  to  be  sway'd. 
As  to  night  the  serenade, 
As  for  pudding  is  the  pan. 
As  to  cool  us  Lb  the  fan, 
So  man's  for  woman  made, 
And  woman  made  for  man. 

Be  she  widow,  wife,  or  maid. 
Be  she  wanton,  be  she  staid, 
Be  she  well  or  ill  array'd, 

•  •  • 

So  man's  for  woman  made. 
And  woman  made  for  man. 


.^^.^\ 


JOSEPH    ADDISON. 

{bun,  :'j7t.    Died,  irik  ] 


A  LETTKK  FROM  ITALY  •. 

TO  THE  KUiliT  IJONOUKAIILE    rilAKLES  LORD  HAUFAX. 


WniLE  yon,  my  lord,  the  rural  Htiadcs  tAmir*^, 
And  from  hriUjmi»,*H  public  ikwIh  rvtirti, 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrat4;ful  minH  to  pleawf, 
For  their  wivantage  Hacrifice  your  <.'aMe  : 
Me  into  fun*i|(n  n^hnH  my  faU*  convr-yii, 
Through  nationH  fruitful  of  immortal  layn, 
Whore  the  ttoft  m^ufum  and  inviting  clime 
Conapire  to  tmuhlo  your  r«p«*He  with  rhyme. 

For  wht^roaoe'er  I  turn  my  raviHliM  ey«,*H, 
Oay  gilded  Hcenen  and  Hhining  proKi)octii  riH<.*, 
i'oetic  flelda  encompawt  nm  around, 
And  atill  I  Hoem  to  tread  on  elaiwic  ground  ; 
For  here  tho  Muae  ho  oft  her  harp  liaa  Htruiig, 
That  not  a  mountain  rearH  itH  head  uniiung, 
llcnownM  in  vemo  each  ahady  thicket  grown. 
And  every  Htream  in  heavenly  numbers  Howh. 

How  am  1  pleaaed  to  search  tlie  liillH  and 
woods 
For  rifting  Hprings  and  celebrated  floods  ! 
To  view  the  Nar,  tumultuous  in  his  coufmc. 
And  trace  the  smooth  Clitumnus  to  his  sour('<>. 
To  sett  the  Mineio  draw  his  watery  stons 
Through  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  Hhorc, 
Ami  hoary  Albulu'M  infrrtrd  tido 
<)'(T  tilt*  wiinu  ImmI  of  Huiokin^  Hulphur  ^lidr. 

Firod  with  u  tliouHimd  nipturcH,  I  Hurvcy 
KriduiiUH  through  Howcry  iiiradowH  Htray, 
TIk;  king  iif  HtNMlH  !  tliut,  rolliu;^  o\t  the  |iI:iiuH, 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  ilr:iius, 
And  promlly  hwoIh  with  :i  wliolt;  winter's  sihjws, 
DintributeH  weiiltli  and  pb'lity  where  be  tloWH. 

Sonietinu'H,  niiHguided  by  the  tuneful  tbrou;;, 
I  look  for  HtreaniH  immortaliztul  in  H<»ng, 
That  lottt  in  nileiiee  a  d  oblivion  lie, 
(Dumb  are  their  fmuituiuH,  and  their  cbaniielM dry) 
Yet  run  for  I'ver  by  the  Muw;'h  skill, 
And  in  the  smooth  doHeription  nmnuur  Htiil. 

Sonu^timoH  to  gentle  Tiber  1  n-tire, 
And  the  famed  river's  empty  sboreM  miniiiv, 
That  destitute  of  strength  (hTives  its  course 
From  thirsty  urns,  and  an  unfruitful  s«»uree  ; 
Yet  sung  so  often  in  poetic  lays. 
With  seorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys  ; 
So  high  the  deathless  Muse  exalts  her  theme  ! 
Sueh  was  the  lloyne,  a  po<»r  inglorious  stream. 
That  in  lliberuian  val«*s  obscurely  strayM, 
And  unobservinl  in  wild  meandei's  plavM  ; 
Till  by  your  lim»s  and  Nassau's  sword  ivnown'd. 
Its  rising  bilUtws  through  the  uorld  resound. 
Where'er  th«'  hen»'s  gtMlliko  acts  can  pierce. 
Or  \\here  the  fauic  of  an  immortal  verse. 


Oh,  c<mld  tlie  Muae  idt  zvnK'c  w 
With  warmth  like  rcmzv.  and  -aim  a 
Unnumber'd  beauties  in  my  turn  m 
And  Virgirs  lUly  ahonld  yiestf  M 

See  how  the  golden  proret  i 

That  shun  the  coast  of  Br 

Or,  when  transplanted  and  ] 

('urHe  the  c(dd  clime,  and  i 

liere  kindly  warmtJi  their  i 

To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exabrd  t 

Even  the  rough  rocks  witfa  tender  a 

And  trodden  weeds  send  oat  a  neb 

hvur  me,  some  gcid,  to  Baia's  stasji 

(^)r  cover  me  in  Umbria*s  green  refz 

Where  western  gales  eternally  reaii 

And  all  the  seasons  lavii^h  all  their  ] 

JilosHoms,  and  fruits,  and  flov'ers  io| 

And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confaaioi 

immortal  glories  in  mv  mind  rer< 

And  in  my  soul  a  thousand  pastfiou 

When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  dc 

MagniHcent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 

An  ampbitbeatrc's  amazing  height 

llei-e  lills  my  eye  with  terror  and  d« 

Tbut  on  its  public  shows  unpeopled 

And  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in  its 

ller«'  Pinal's  rough  with  sculpture  pi 

And  here  the  proud  triumphal  arch 

When-  the  oltl  llonwins  deathless  ac 

Their  base  dej^eiienite  pn»geiiy  upbi 

Whole  rivei*rt  here  forsake  the  fields 

Autlwonderingat  their  heiglittlirou^jl 

Siill  to  new  scenes  my  wandering  M 

An<i  the  dumb  show  of  breathing  n^ 

Wlu'iv  the  Hnu)oth  chinel  all  its  fore 

And  soft<'nM  into  flesh  the  rnggttl  s 

In  solemn  silence,  a  majestic  band. 

Heroes,  and  gotls,  and  Jloman  coiisu 

Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties 

And  en)peroi*s  in  Parian  marble  fro 

While  the  bright  dames,  to    whom 

Still  show  the  charms  that  their  proi 

Fain  would  I  llaphael's  godlike  art  rt»l 

And  show  the  immortal  labours  in  r 


[  ♦  IVw  iHHMMs  hiivo  ilone  more  honour  t4 
than  this.  ThiTO  is  in  it  a  strain  t»f  jm 
thnt  was.  at  tho  time,  new  in  our  jMH^iry. 
mnny  of  tins  htvn  equal  to  Poi>o'»  versition 
iniMintostnbly  t\w  tm\»t  p«icm  in  oxir  lan|c 
is  u  tlr,\nf>s  in  the  numbers  which  groj 
pleasure  oxcitoil  by  the  poct'b  judgment  a 

-   (ioMiiiMiTil.J 
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om  the  mingled  strength  of  sliade  and 

eation  rises  to  my  sight,  [light 

venly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow, 

with  life  his  blended  colours  glow. 

me  to  theme  with  secret  pleasure  toss'd, 

le  soft  variety  Tm  lost : 

isiug  airs  my  ravish'd  soul  confound 

;Iing  notes  and  labyrinths  of  sound  ; 

les  and  temples  rise  in  distant  views, 

ling  palaces  invite  my  Muse. 

as  kind  Heaven  adom'd  the  happy  land, 

ter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  lumd  ! 

;  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 

ming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 

the  gifts  that  Heaven  and  earth  impart, 

»  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 

oud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 

nny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 

inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
ening  orange  and  the  swelling  grain : 
e  sees  the  growing  oils  and  winee, 
le  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
n  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst, 
le  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thirst, 
rty,  thou  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
)f  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign, 
in;^  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
her  load  subjection  grows  more  light, 
•rty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
kest  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
-auty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 
goddess,  thee,  Britannia*s  isle  adores ; 
she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores, 
in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
\s  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought ! 
Ti  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
e's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine, 
•on  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 

not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
•grecR  of  more  indulgent  skies, 
le  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
»'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine  : 
ty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
I'S  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  moun- 
[ tains  smile. 

AN   ODE. 
•  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lor<i ! 
ow  Hure  is  their  defence  ! 
iial  wisdom  is  their  guide, 
leir  help  Omnipotence. 

3reign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 
ipported  by  thy  care, 
>ugh  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 
nd  brcatlied  in  tainted  air. 

mercy  sweetened  ever)'  soil, 
ade  ever>'  region  please : 
hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 
nd  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 


Thmk,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep. 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  on  every  face. 

And  fear  in  every  heart  I 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfs, 

Overcame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord  ! 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free  ; 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  wo  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired, 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea,  that  roar'd  at  thy  conmiand. 

At  thy  conmiand  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  goodness  1*11  adore  ; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past. 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preservest  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  XXIII. 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care  ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  : 
My  noon-day  ^alks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary  wandering  steps  he  leads  : 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  0  Lord,  art  with  me  still  ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile. 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile. 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd, 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 
X  s 


^ 


MATTHEW    PRIOR. 


[Bon,  1088.    Died,  ini-] 


Prior  was  tlie  nephew  of  the  keeper  of  a  tavern 
at  Charing  Croes,  where  he  was  found  by  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  and  sent  at  his  expense  to  be  educated 
at  Cambridge.  By  the  same  nobleman's  influence 
he  went  as  secretary  with  the  Earl  of  Berkeley, 
our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  where  King  Wil- 
liam was  so  pleased  with  his  conduct  as  to  ap- 
point him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber. In  1697  he  was  secretary  of  legation 
at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  the  next  year  held 
the  same  office  at  the  court  of  France.  On  his 
return,  after  having  been  with  the  king  at  Loo, 
he  was  made  under  secretary'  of  state,  and  on 
losing  his  place  at  the  Earl  of  Jersey's  removal, 
he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  trade. 

He  sat  in  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701 ; 
but  in  the  progress  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  though 
he  celebrated  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  as  a  poet, 
he  deserted  as  a  politician  to  the  Tories,  and 
accompanying  Bolingbroke  to  Paris  for  pacific 


objects,  remained  there  till  he  rose  to  the  nmk 
of  ambassador,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  had 
for  some  time  previously  fulfilled.  The  TiniSe- 
tive  whigs  committed  him  to  custody  for  two 
years,  after  his  return,  on  a  charge  of  fa%li 
treason.  At  fifty-three  years  of  age  he  fioaad 
himself,  after  all  his  important  employnMBl^ 
with  no  other  means  of  subsisteiioe  than  his  fel- 
lowship at  Cambridge  ;  but  the  poblieation  of  Ui 
poems  by  subscription,  and  the  kfndnw  of  Lord 
Harley,  restored  him  to  easy  circumalaiiees  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Prior  was  one  of  the  bust  of  the  race  of  poets 
who  relied  for  ornament  on  seholaatie  aOusioo 
and  pagan  machinery ;  but  he  used  them  like 
Swift,  more  in  jest  than  earnesEt,  and  wi&  good 
effect*.  In  his  Alma  he  contrives  even  to  doChe 
metaphysics  in  the  gay  and  coUoqnial  plea- 
santry, which  is  the  characteristic  diann  of  Us 


THE   LADY'S   LOOKING-GLASS. 


I!f   IMITATION   or  A  ORSEK  lOYLLIUM. 


Celia  and  I  the  other  day 
Walk'd  o*er  the  sand-hills  to  the  sea  : 
The  setting  sun  adom'd  the  coast, 
His  beams  entire,  his  fierceness  lost : 
And,  on  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
The  winds  lay  only  not  asleep  : 
Tlie  nymph  did  like  the  scene  appear, 
Serenely  pleasant,  calmly  fair  : 
Soft  fell  her  words,  as  flew  the  air. 
With  secret  joy  I  heard  her  say, 
Tliat  she  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay. 

But,  O  the  change  !  the  winds  grow  high  ; 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky  ; 
The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars  ; 
And  big  waves  lash  tlie  frighten'd  shores. 
Struck  with  the  horror  of  the  sight, 
She  turns  her  head,  and  wings  her  flight  ; 
And,  trembling,  vows  she'll  ne'er  again 
Approach  the  shore,  or  view  the  main. 

Once  more  at  least  look  back,  said  I, 
Thyself  in  that  large  glass  descry  : 
When  thou  art  in  good  humour  drest  ; 
When  gentle  reason  rules  thy  brt»ast ; 
The  sun  upon  the  calmest  sea 
Appears  not  half  so  bright  as  thee  : 
'Tis  then  that  with  delight  I  rove 
Upon  the  boundless  depth  of  love  : 
I  bless  my  chain  ;  I  hand  my  oar  ; 
Nor  think  on  all  I  left  on  shore. 


But  when  vain  doubt  and  groundless  fear 
Do  that  dear  foolish  bosom  tear  ; 
When  the  big  lip  and  watery  eye 
Tell  me,  the  rising  storm  is  ni^  ; 
'Tis  then,  thou  art  yon  angry  main. 
Deform 'd  by  winds,  and  dash'd  by  rain  ; 
And  tlie  poor  sailor,  that  must  try 
Its  fury,  labours  less  than  I. 

Sliipwreck'd,  in  vain  to  land  I  make. 
While  love  and  fate  still  drive  me  back : 
Forced  to  doat  on  thee  thy  own  way, 
I  cliide  thee  first,  and  then  obey  : 
Wi*etched  when  from  thee,  vex*d  when  nigh, 
I  with  thee,  or  without  thee,  die. 


'  [*  Prior's  fictions  are  mythological.  Vraoa,  after  the 
I  example  of  the  Greek  Epigram,  asks  when  fche  was  dko 
nakfd  and  bathing.  Then  Cupid  is  mittakrm ;  tbva 
I  Cupid  is  dixarmed  ;  then  he  loses  his  darts  to  GanjfWtedt; 
I  then  Jupiter  send&  him  a  summons  by  Mercurp.  Then 
I  Chlo^  goes  a  hunting  with  an  ivortf  guitar  gractful  ai  htr 
side :  Diana  mistakes  her  for  one  of  her  nymphs,  and 
I  Cupid  laughs  at  the  blunder.  AU  this  ia  aurriy  despi- 
.  cable.— JoH.vsoN. 

;      "  When  Prior  tvTote,"  says  Cowper,  "  Venus  and  Cupid 

j   were  not  so  obsolete  as  now.    His  oontemporaj^ 

I   and  some  that  succeeded  him,  did  not  thinlc  them  1 

'   their  notice.    Tibullus,  in  reality,  disbelieved  their  exitt- 

I   ence  as  much  as  we  do ;  yet  Tibullus  is  allowed  to  be  the 

prince  of  all  poetical  innamoratos,  though  he  maitkns 

them  in  almost  every  page.    There  is  a  fashSon  in  these 

things,  which  the  Doctor  seems  to  have  forfotten."— tddr 

to  l/Mcin,  January  &(h,  1782.] 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  CHLOE. 


iloe,  how  blubber'd  is  that  pretty  face  ! 
icck  all  on  fire,  and  thy  hair  all  uncurl'd : 
quit  this  caprice ;  and  (as  old  Falstaff  says) 
even  talk  a  little  like  folks  of  this  world. 

st  thou  presume,  thou  hast  leave  to  destroy 
auties,  which  Venus  but  lent  to  thy  keeping! 
oka  were  designed  to  inspire  love  and  joy  : 
irdinary  eyes  nmy  serve  people  for  weeping. 

;x'd  at  a  trifle  or  two  that  I  writ, 
judgment  at  once,  and  my  passion  you 
wrong : 

•  that  for  fact,  which  will  scarce  be  found  wit: 
life !  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song ! 

peak,  my  fair  Chloe, and  what  I  write,  shows 
iference  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art : 
>tliers  in  verse ;  but  I  love  thee  in  prose  : 
ley  have  my  whimsies,  but  thou  hast  my 
heart. 

of  us  verse-men  (you  know,  child)  the  sun, 
fter  his  journeys  he  sets  up  his  rest : 
ming  o*er  earth  'tis  his  fancy  to  run, 
ht  he  declines  on  his  Thetis's  breast. 

I  am  wearied  with  wandering  all  day, 
•e,  my  delight,  in  the  evening  I  come  ; 
er  what  beauties  I  saw  in  my  way, 
were  but  my  visits,  but  thou  art  my  home. 

lish,  dear  Chloe,  this  pastoral  war, 
;t  us  like  Horace  and  Lydia  agree  ; 
1  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her, 
was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me. 


lEMEDY  WORSE  THAN  THE  DISEASE. 

:>T  for  Radcliffe  ;  was  so  ill, 
'hat  other  doctors  gave  me  over  : 
felt  my  pulse,  prescribed  his  pill, 
ind  I  was  likely  to  recover. 

:,  when  the  wit  began  to  wheeze, 
Lnd  wine  had  warm'd  the  politician, 
•cd  yesterday  of  my  disease, 
died  last  night  of  my  physician. 


PARTIAL  FAME. 

rdy  man,  if  he  in  love  obtains, 
pomp  and  triumph  reigns  : 
tic  woman,  if  she  should  succeed, 
;  the  honour  of  the  deed. 

he,  for  all  his  boast,  is  forced  to  yield, 
she  can  always  keep  the  field  : 
its  his  con(iuests,  she  conceals  her  shame  ; 
rtial  is  the  voice  of  fame  ! 


SONG. 

In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover — 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over  : 
Alas  !  what  winds  can  happy  prove. 
That  bear  me  far  from  what  I  love  1 
Can  equal  those  that  I  sustain. 
From  slighted  tows  and  cold  disdain  t 

Be  gentle,  and  in  pity  choose 

To  wish  the  wildest  tempests  loose. 

That,  thrown  again  upon  the  coast 

Where  first  my  shipwrecked  heart  was  lost, 

I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain  ; 

Once  more  in  dying  notes  complain 

Of  slighted  vows  and  cold  disdain. 


AN  EPITAPH. 

Intbrr'd  beneath  this  marble  stone 

Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 

While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 

Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run. 

If  human  things  went  ill  or  well. 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 

The  morning  passM,  the  evening  came, 

And  found  this  couple  still  the  same. 

They  walk'd,  and  eat,  good  folks  :  wliat  then  ! 

Why  then  they  walkM  and  eat  again  ; 

They  soundly  slept  the  night  away  ; 

They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day  : 

And,  having  buried  children  four, 

Would  not  take  pains  to  try  for  more. 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 

They  seem'd  just  tallied  for  each  other. 

Their  moral  and  economy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree  : 
£Iach  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 
Nor  trespass'd  on  the  other's  ground. 
Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  regarded  ; 
They  neither  punish 'd  nor  rewarded. 
He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did  ; 
Her  maids  she  neither  praised  nor  chid  :  ' 
So  every  servant  took  his  course, 
And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 
Slothful  disorder  fillM  his  stable. 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 
Their  beer  was  strong :  their  wine  was  port  ; 
Their  meal  was  large  ;  their  grace  was  short. 
They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat. 
Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat. 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate, 
And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt  ; 
For  which  they  claim'd  their  Sunday's  due. 
Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  i>ew. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  know  ; 
So  never  made  themselves  a  foe. 
No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend  ; 
So  never  raised  themselves  a  friend. 
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Nor  cheriflh'd  they  relations  poor  ; 
That  might  decrease  their  present  store  : 
Nor  bam  nor  house  did  they  repair  ; 
That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded  ; 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 
Each  Christmas  they  accounts  did  clear, 
And  wound  their  bottom  round  the  year. 
Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 
At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 
When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made, 
If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid  : 
Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried, 
Whoever  either  died  or  nuirried. 
Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found, 
Whoever  was  deposed  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fools,  nor  wise  ; 
They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise  : 
Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear. 
They  led — a  kind  of— as  it  were  : 
Nor  wish'd,  nor  cared,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  cried 
And  so  they  lived,  and  so  they  died. 


THE  CAMELEON. 

As  the  Cameleon,  who  is  known 

To  have  no  colours  of  his  own  ; 

But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hue 

His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue  ; 

And  struts  as  much  in  ready  light, 

Which  credit  gives  him  upon  sight, 

As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  tail 

Settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  male  ; 

So  the  young  'squire,  when  first  he  comes 

From  country  school  to  Will's  or  Tom's, 

And  equally,  in  truth,  is  fit 

To  be  a  statesman,  or  a  wit ; 

Without  one  notion  of  his  own, 

He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down, 

Till  some  ac(j[uaintance,  good  or  bad. 

Takes  notice  of  a  staring  lad. 

Admits  him  in  among  the  gang  ; 

They  jest,  reply,  dispute,  harangue  : 

He  acts  and  talks,  as  they  befriend  him, 

Smear'd  with  the  colours  which  they  lend  him. 

Thus,  merely  as  his  fortune  chances. 
His  merit  or  his  vice  advances. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues, 
Tliat  read  and  comment  upon  news ; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face  ; 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace  ; 
This  week  his  mimic  tongue  runs  o'er 
What  they  have  said  the  week  before  ; 
His  wisdom  sets  all  Europe  right. 
And  teaches  Marlborough  when  to  fight. 

Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  than  wit ; 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub  ; 
And  settles  in  the  Hum-drum  club  ; 


He  learns  how  stocks  will  £eU1  or  rise ; 
Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice  ; 
Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  conTersatum, 
And  says  that  learning  spoils  a  natiQiL   . 

But  if,  at  first,  he  minds  his  hhs, 
And  drinks  champaign  among  the  wits ; 
Five  deep  he  toasts  the  towering  lasses  ; 
Repeats  you  verses  wrote  on  glasses  ; 
Is  in  the  chair  ;  prescribes  the  law  ; 
And  lies  with  those  he  never  saw. 


PROTOGENES   AND  APELLES, 

When  poets  wrote,  and  painters  drew. 
As  Nature  pointed  out  the  view  ; 
Ere  Gothic  forms  were  known  in  Greece 
To  spoil  the  well-proportion*d  piece  ; 
And  in  our  verse  ere  monkish  rhymes 
Had  jangled  their  fantastic  chimes  ; 
Ere  on  the  flowery  hinds  of  Rhodes 
Those  knights  had  fix*d  their  dull  abodes, 
Who  knew  not  much  to  paint  or  write. 
Nor  cared  to  pray,  nor  dared  to  fight : 
Protogenes,  historians  note, 
Lived  there,  a  burgess,  scot  and  lot ; 
And,  as  old  Pliny's  writings  show, 
Apelles  did  the  same  at  Co. 
Agreed  these  points  of  time  and  pUce, 
Proceed  we  in  the  present  case. 

Piqued  by  Protogenes*s  fame. 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came. 
To  see  a  rival  and  a  friend. 
Prepared  to  censure,  or  commend  ; 
Here  to  absolve,  and  there  object. 
As  art  with  candour  might  direct. 
He  sails,  he  lands,  he  comes,  he  rings  ; 
His  servants  follow  with  the  things  : 
Appears  the  govemante  of  th'  house. 
For  such  in  Greece  were  much  in  use  : 
If  young  or  handsome,  yea  or  no. 
Concerns  not  me  or  thee  to  know. 

Does  Squire  Protogenes  live  here  ? 
Yes,  Sir,  says  she,  with  gracious  air. 
And  court'sey  low,  but  just  call'd  out 
By  lords  peculiarly  devout. 
Who  came  on  purpose.  Sir,  to  borrow 
Our  Venus  for  the  feast  to-morrow. 
To  grace  the  church  ;  'tis  Venus'  day  : 
•    I  hope.  Sir,  you  intend  to  stay. 
To  see  our  Venus  ;  'tis  the  piece 
The  most  renown'd  throughout  all  Greect 
So  like  th'  original,  they  say  : 
But  I  have  no  gi*eat  skill  that  way. 
But,  Sir,  at  six  ('tis  now  past  three) 
Dromo  must  make  my  master's  tea  : 
At  six.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  come. 
You'll  find  my  master.  Sir,  at  home. 

Tea,  says  a  critic  big  with  Uughter, 
Was  found  some  twenty  ages  after ; 
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Autborsy  before  they  write,  should  read. 
'Tia  very  true  ;  but  we'll  proceed. 

And,  Sir,  at  present  would  you  please 
To  leave  your  name — Fair  maiden,  yes. 
^Reach  me  that  board.     No  sooner  spoke 
Dut  done.     With  one  judicious  stroke, 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A.  circle  regularly  true  : 
And  will  you  please,  sweetheart,  said  he, 
To  show  your  master  this  for  me  I 
By  it  he  presently  will  know 
How  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 

He  gave  the  pannel  to  the  maid. 
Smiling  and  court'sying.  Sir,  she  said, 
I  shall  not  fall  to  tell  my  nuster  : 
And,  Sir,  for  fear  of  all  disaster, 
111  keep  it  my  ownself :  safe  bind. 
Says  the  old  proverb,  and  safe  find. 
So,  Sir,  as  sure  as  key  or  lock — 
Your  servant,  Sir, — at  six  o'clock. 

Again  at  six  Apelles  came, 
Found  the  same  prating  civil  dame. 
Sir,  that  my  master  has  been  here. 
Will  by  the  board  itself  appear. 
If  from  the  perfect  line  be  found 
He  has  presumed  to  swell  the  round, 
Or  colours  on  the  draught  to  lay, 
Tis  thus  (he  ordered  me  to  say). 
Thus  write  the  painters  of  this  isle  : 
Let  those  of  Co  remark  the  style  : 

She  said  ;  and  to  his  hand  restored 
The  rival  pledge,  the  missive  board. 
Upon  the  happy  line  were  laid 
Such  obvious  light,  and  easy  shade. 
That  Paris*  apple  stood  coufest. 
Or  Leda's  egg,  or  Chloe's  breast. 
Apelles  view'd  the  finish'd  piece  : 
And  live,  said  he,  the  arts  of  Greece  ! 
Howe'er  Protogenes  and  I 
May  in  our  rival  talents  vie  ; 
Howe'er  our  works  may  have  expressed 
Who  truest  drew,  or  coloured  best. 
When  he  beheld  my  flowing  line. 
He  found  at  least  I  could  design : 
And  from  his  artful  round,  I  grant 
That  ho  with  perfect  skill  can  paint. 

The  dullest  genius  cannot  fail 
To  find  the  moral  of  my  tale  ; 
That  the  distinguish'd  part  of  men. 
With  compass,  pencil,  sword,  or  pen. 
Should  in  life's  visit  leave  their  name, 
In  characters  which  may  proclaim 
That  they  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  once  their  arts,  and  country's  praise  ; 
And  in  their  working  took  great  care, 
Tliat  all  was  full,  and  round,  and  fair*. 


[•  Thiii  ^to^>^  which  Prior  took  in  a  very  plain  state 
from  Pliny  and  enlivened  with  his  own  exquUite  humour, 
•»»s  been  altered  by  Manon  and  weakened:— it  is  not  ea»y 
to  add  to  Prior  when  he  wrot«  in  hiit  happieat  moodas] 


FROM  ««  ALMA ;  OR,  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  MIND  ♦.•• 


Turn  we  this  globe,  and  let  us  see 

How  difierent  nations  disagree 

In  what  we  wear,  or  eat  and  drink  ; 

Nay,  Dick,  perhaps  in  what  we  think. 

In  water  as  you  smell  and  taste 

The  soils  through  which  it  rose  and  past ; 

In  Alma's  manners  you  may  read 

The  place  where  she  was  bom  and  bred. 

One  people  from  their  swaddling  bands 
Released  their  infants'  feet  and  hands ; 
Here  Alma  to  these  limbs  was  brought, 
And  Sparta's  offspring  kick'd  and  fought. 

Another  taught  their  babes  to  talk. 
Ere  they  could  yet  in  go-carts  walk  : 
There  Alma  settled  in  the  tongue, 
And  orators  from  Athens  spnmg. 

Observe  but  in  these  neighbouring  lands 
The  different  use  of  mouths  and  hands ; 
As  men  reposed  their  various  hopes. 
In  battles  these,  and  those  in  tropes. 

In  Britain's  isles,  as  Heylin  notes, 
The  ladies  trip  in  petticoats  ; 
Which,  for  the  honour  of  their  nation. 
They  quit  but  on  some  great  occasion. 
Men  there  in  breeches  cUtd  you  view  : 
They  claim  that  garment  as  their  due. 
In  Turkey  the  reverse  appears  ; 
Long  coats  the  haughty  husband  wears, 
And  greets  his  wife  with  angry  speeches 
If  she  be  seen  without  her  breeches. 

In  our  fantastic  climes  the  fair 
With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair  : 
And  round  their  lovely  breast  and  head 
Fresh  flowers  their  mingled  odours  shed. 
Your  nicer  Hottentots  think  meet 
With  guts  and  tripe  to  deck  their  feet : 
WMth  down-cast  looks  on  Totta's  legs 
The  ogling  youth  most  humbly  begs 
She  would  not  from  hb  hopes  remove 
At  once  his  breakfast  and  his  love  : 
And,  if  the  skittish  nymph  should  fly. 
He  in  a  double  sense  must  die. 

We  simple  toasters  take  delight 
To  see  our  women's  teeth  look  white. 
And  every  saucy  ill-bred  fellow 
Sneers  at  a  mouth  profoundly  yellow. 


I*  What  Prior  meant  by  thi«  poem  I  cannot  under- 
stand ;  by  the  Greek  motto  to  it  one  would  think  it  waa 
either  to  laugh  at  the  subject  or  hia  reader.  There  are 
some  parte  of  it  very  fine ;  and  let  them  save  the  badnebs 
of  the  rest.— GoLDSMrrM. 

What  suggested  to  Johnson  the  thought  that  the  Alma 
was  written  in  imitation  of  Hudibraa  1  cannot  cofncelve. 
In  former  years  they  were  both  favourites  of  mine,  and 
I  often  read  them ;  but  1  never  saw  In  them  the  least 
resemblance  to  each  other ;  nor  do  I  now,  except  that 
they  are  composed  in  verse  of  the  same  measure.— CowpSB, 
LelUr  to  Unwin,  SU(  March,  1784.] 
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In  Chioa  none  hold  women  sweet, 
Except  their  snags  are  black  as  jet. 
King  Chiha  put  nine  qneens  to  death, 
Convict  on  statute.  Ivory  Teeth. 

At  Tonquin,  if  a  prince  should  die 
(As  Jesuits  write,  who  never  lie,) 
The  wife,  and  counsellor,  and  priest. 
Who  served  him  most,  and  loved  him  best, 
Prepare  and  light  his  funeral  fire. 
And  cheerful  on  the  pile  expire. 
In  Europe  'twould  be  hard  to  find 
In  each  degree  one  half  so  kind. 

Now  turn  we  to  the  farthest  east, 
And  there  observe  the  gentry  dressed. 
Prince  Giolo,  and  his  royal  sisters, 
Scarr'd  with  ten  thousand  comely  blisters  ; 
The  marks  renuiining  on  the  skin, 
To  tell  the  quality  within. 
Distinguish'd  slashes  deck  the  great : 
As  each  excels  in  birth  or  state. 
His  oylet-holes  are  more  and  ampler : 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler. 
Happy  the  climate,  where  the  beau 
Wears  the  same  suit  for  use  and  show  : 
And  at  a  small  expense  your  wife, 
If  once  well  pink'd,  is  clothed  for  life. 

Westward  again,  the  Indian  £ur 
Is  nicely  smear'd  with  fat  of  bear  : 
Before  you  see,  you  smell  your  toast ; 
And  sweetest  she  who  stinks  the  most. 
The  finest  sparks  and  cleanest  beaux 
Drip  from  the  shoulders  to  the  toes  : 
How  sleek  their  skins  !  their  joints  how  easy  ! 
There  slovens  only  are  not  greasy. 

I  mentioned  different  ways  of  breeding  : 
Begin  we  in  our  children's  reading. 
To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  horn-book  gives  of  gingerbread  ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better, 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter. 
Proceeding  thus  with  vast  delight. 
He  spells,  and  gnaws,  from  left  to  right. 
But,  show  a  Hebrew's  hopeful  son 
Where  we  suppose  the  book  begun, 
The  child  would  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
And  read  quite  backward  from  onr  finis. 
Devour  he  learning  ne'er  so  fast. 
Great  A  would  be  reserved  the  last. 

An  equal  instance  of  this  matter 
Is  in  the  manners  of  a  daughter. 
In  Europe  if  a  harmless  maid, 
I        By  nature  and  by  love  bctray'd. 
Should,  ere  a  wife,  become  a  nurse, 
Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse. 
In  China,  Dampier's  travels  tell  ye 
(Look  in  his  Index  for  Pagelii), 
Soon  as  the  British  ships  unmoor. 
And  jolly  long-boat  rows  to  shore, 
Down  come  the  nobles  of  the  land  : 
Each  brings  his  daughter  in  his  hand, 
Beseeching  the  imperious  tar 
To  make  her  but  one  hour  his  care. 


The  tender  mother  stands  affirighted. 
Lest  her  dear  daughter  should  be  slighted  : 
And  poor  miss  Yaya  dreads  the  shame 
Of  going  back  the  maid  she  came. 

Observe  how  custom,  Dick,  compels 
The  lady  that  in  Europe  dwells  : 
After  her  tea,  she  slips  away. 
And  what  to  do,  one  need  not  say. 
Now  see  how  great  Pomonque's  queen 
Behaved  herself  amongst  the  men : 
Pleased  with  her  punch,  the  gi^llant  soul 
Furst  drank,  then  water'd  in  the  bowl ; 
And  sprinkled  in  the  captain*8  face 
The  marks  of  her  peculiar  grace. 

To  close  this  point  we  need  not  roam 
For  instances  so  far  from  home. 
What  parts  gay  France  from  sober  Spain ! 
A  little  rising  rocky  chain. 
Of  men  bom  south  or  north  o'  th'  hill. 
Those  seldom  move,  these  ne'er  stand  still. 
Dick,  you  love  maps,  and  may  perceive 
Rome  not  far  distant  from  Geneve. 
If  the  good  Pope  remains  at  home. 
He's  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 
Choose  then,  good  Pope,  at  home  to  stay, 
Nor  westward  curious  take  thy  way  : 
Thy  way  unhappy  shouldst  thou  take. 
From  Tiber's  bank  to  Leman  lake. 
Thou  art  an  aged  priest  no  more. 
But  a  young  flaring  painted  whore  : 
Thy  sex  is  lost,  thy  town  is  gone  ; 
No  longer  Rome,  but  Babylon. 
That  some  few  leagues  should  make  this  cha 
To  men  unleam'd  seems  mighty  strange. 

But  need  we,  friend,  insist  on  this  ! 
Since,  in  the  very  Cantons  Swiss, 
All  your  philosophers  agree. 
And  prove  it  plain,  that  one  may  be 
A  heretic,  or  true  believer. 
On  this,  or  t'  other  side  a  river. 

Here,  with  an  artful  smile,  quoth  Dick, 
Your  proofs  come  mighty  full  and  thick— 

The  bard,  on  this  extensive  chapter 
Wound  up  into  poetic  rapture. 
Continued  :  Richard,  cast  your  eye 
By  night  upon  a  winter-sky  : 
Cast  it  by  day-light  on  the  strand 
Which  compasses  fair  Albion's  land  : 
If  you  can  count  the  stars  that  glow 
Above,  or  sands  that  lie  below, 
Into  those  common-places  look. 
Which  from  great  authors  I  have  took. 
And  count  the  proofs  I  have  collected. 
To  have  my  writings  well  protected. 
These  I  lay  by  for  time  of  need, 
And  thou  may'st  at  thy  leisure  read. 
For  standing  every  critic's  rage, 
I  safely  will  to  future  age 
My  system^  as  a  gift,  bequeath. 
Victorious  over  spite  and  death. 


DR.    GEORGE    SEWELL. 


[Died,  Feb.  8,1718.] 


Dr.  Gbobob  Sewbll,  author  of  **  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  a  tragedy  :"  several  papers  in  the  fifth 
Tolame  of  the  Tatler,and  ninth  of  the  Spectator ; 
a  life  of  John  Philips  ;  and  some  other  things. 
There  is  something  melancholy  in  this  poor  man's 
history.  He  was  a  physician  at  Hampstead,  with 
%'ery  little  practice,  and  chiefly  subsisted  on  the 
inritations  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  to 


whom  his  amiable  character  made  him  accept- 
able ;  but  at  his  death  not  a  friend  or  reUtive 
came  to  commit  his  remains  to  the  dust !  He  was 
buried  in  the  meanest  manner,  under  a  hollow 
tree,  that  was  once  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
church-yard  of  Hampstead.  No  memorial  was 
placed  over  his  remains. 


VERSES, 

SAID  TO  HIE  WKITTBlf  BY  THB  AITTHOB  ON  BIMSSLT  WBBlf  UK  WAS  IN  A  OOlfSUMFTlON. 


Why,  Damon,  with  the  forward  day. 
Dost  thou  thy  little  spot  survey, 
From  tree  to  tree,  with  doubtful  cheer. 
Pursue  the  progress  of  the  year. 
What  winds  arise,  what  rains  descend, 
When  thou  before  that  year  shalt  end  ! 

What  do  thy  noon-tide  walks  avail. 

To  clear  the  leaf,  and  pick  the  snail, 

Then  wantonly  to  death  decree 

An  insect  usefuUer  than  thee  t 
Thou  and  the  worm  arc  brother-kind, 
As  low,  as  earthy,  and  as  blind. 


Vain  wretch  !  canst  thou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peach  nuUce  court  to  thee  I 
Or  that  thy  sense  shall  ever  meet 
The  bean-flower*s  deep>embo6om'd  sweet, 

Exhaling  with  an  evening  blast ! 

Thy  evenings  then  will  all  be  past. 

Thy  narrow  pride,  thy  fancied  green, 
(For  vanity  's  in  litUo  seen) 
All  must  be  left  when  Death  appears. 
In  spite  of  wishes,  groans  and  tears  ; 
Nor  one  of  all  thy  pUnts  that  grow. 
But  rosemary  will  with  thee  go. 


SIR    JOHN    VANBRUGH. 


IBurn,  IMS.    Died,  17K.] 


Sir  John  Van'brugh*,  the  poet  and  architect, 
WIS  the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  Giles  Vanbrugh  of 
London,  merchant ;  he  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  16()6.  He  received  a 
very  liberal  education,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  France,  where  he  con- 
tinued several  years.  In  1703  he  was  appointed 
Clarendeux  king  of  arms,  and  in  1706  was  com- 
missioned by  Queen  Anne  to  carry  the  habit  and 

*  The  family  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  is  HUtcd,  in  the 
Biographia  Dramaticn.  to  have  como  originally  from 
France ;  but  my  friend,  the  Ilev.  George  Vanbrugh, 
rector  of  Aughton,  in  Lancashire,  the  only  sunriving 
descendant  of  the  family,  infomiH  mo  that  liis  anccfltorti 
were  eminent  mcrchantu  of  Antwerp,  and  fled  out  of 
FUnden  when  the  duke  of  Alva  tried  to  (••tabliiih  the  in- 
quisition in  those  provinces.  They  first  toolc  reftige  in 
Holland,  and  from  thcnix;  camo  over  to  Kngland  to  enjoy 
the  protestant  protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  King  George 
the  First,  then  at  Hanover.  He  was  also  made 
comptroller-general  of  the  board  of  works,  and 
surveyor  of  the  gardens  and  waters.  In  1714  he 
received  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  in  1719 
married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Yarborough.  Sir  John  died  of  a  quinsey  at  his 
house  in  Scotland-yard,  and  is  interred  in  the 
family  vault  under  the  church  of  St.  Stephen 
Walbrook.  He  left  only  one  son,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoyf. 

[t  No  man  who  has  been  hatirixed  by  Swift,  and 
praised  by  Keynolds,  could  have  much  clianco  of  being 
forgotten ;  but  the  famo  of  him  who  was  at  once  the 
author  of  ••The  Relapse**  and  ••  The  l*rovoked  Wife,- 
and  the  architect  of  Caatlo  Howard  and  Blenheim,  stands 
independent  of  even  such  subeidiarles. — Allan  Crw- 
NiJffOHAM's  Livts  cifBriiith  ArtUt*^  vol.  iv.  p.  253.] 
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FABLE,  RELATED  BY   A  BEAU   TO   ESOP. 


A  Band,  a  Bob-wig,  and  a  Feather, 
Attacked  a  lady's  heart  together. 
The  Band,  m  a  most  learned  plea. 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy, 
Told  her,  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take  instead 

Of  vigorous  youth, 

Old  solemn  truth. 
With  books  and  morals,  into  bed. 
How  happy  she  would  be. 

The  Bob,  he  talked  of  management. 
What  wond*rous  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry  : 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  your  airy  beaux. 
With  powder'd  wigs,  and  dancing  shoes. 
Were  good  for  nothing  (mend  his  soul !) 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  pUy  the  fool. 


He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth. 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  We 

Of  one,  who  laboured  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done. 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d*ye  see. 
The  Feather  (as  it  might  be  me). 
Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  skreen. 
With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien — 
Look  you,  old  gentleman, — in  short 
He  quickly  spoiled  the  statesman's  q>orL 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leap'd  about  his  neck. 

And  off  they  went  together. 


WILLIAM    CONGREVE. 

[Born.  Itm,    Died,  17S9.] 


FROM    ''THE    MOURNING    BRIDE." 


Almcria  meeting  her  hunband  Alphonso,  whom  she  had 
imagined  to  be  dead,  now  dii^uised  as  the  captive  Osinyn, 
at  the  tomb  of  his  father  Am>«Imo. 

Enter  Almkria  and  Lronora. 

Aim.  It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hush'd. 

Leon.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Aim.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'll  listen 

Leon.  Hark  !  [dreadful  ! 

Aim.  No,  all  Ls  hush'd,  and  still  as  death — 'tis 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  stodfast  and  immoveable, 
Looking  tranquillity.     It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  nie,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes.* 

[*  This  is  the  passage  that  Johnson  admired  so  miieh. 
"  Congrevc,"  he  said,"  lias  one  finer  passage  thjm  an  y  that  can 
be  found  in  Shakspcare.  What  I  mean  is,  that  you  can  sh(»w 
me  DO  pasaagv  where  there  is  simply  a  description  of  material 


Leon.  Let  us  return  ;  the  horror  of  this  place 
And  silence,  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Aim.  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that 
No,  I  will  on ;  show  me  Anselmo's  tomb. 
Lead  meo'erbonesandskulls,and  mouldering  earti 
Of  human  bodies  ;  for  I'll  mix  with  them. 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corpse, 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia's  more  detested  bed  :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirits,  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  ill.     Then  show  me, 
Lead  me,  for  I  am  bolder  grown  :  lead  on 
Where  I  may  kneel,  and  pay  my  vows  again. 
To  him,  to  Heaven,  and  my  Alphonso 's  soul. 

Leon.  I  go ;  but  Heaven  can  tell  with  whatregrei 

objects  without  any  intermixture  of  moral  notionSt  whic! 
proiluccd  such  an  effect"  Crokcr't  liotu-rlt,  vol.  iL  p.  ft 
"  If  1  were  required,"  he  says,  in  his  life  of  Congrere.  "  t 
select  fn>m  t!ie  whole  mass  of  English  poetry  the  mtu 
pwtical  paragraph,  I  know  not  what  I  could  prefer  t 
this,  lie  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  for  a  moment  th 
IK)wers  of  a  poet ;  he  feels  what  he  remembers  tx>  liav 
felt  before ;  but  he  feels  it  with  a  great  increase  of  stojj 
bility  ;  he  recognizes  a  familiar  image,  but  meets  it  agait 
amplified  and  expanded,  embellished  with  beauty  an< 
enlargetl  with  niajesty."  Mr.  Croker  had  much  improvei 
his  edition  of  Boswell,  if  he  had  illustrated  Johnson's  ooo 
versation  by  his  own  writings.] 
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Enter  Hku. 
i.  I  wander  through  this  maze  of  monuments, 
.nnot  find  him — Hark  !  sure  'tis  the  voice 
complaining — there  it  sounds !  I'll  follow  it 

lExit. 


II.— Opminff,  discovers  a  place   of  Tombs:  one 
tfnt-nt,/rontinp  the  r/oc,  greater  than  the  rest. 

Enter  Almkria  and  Leonora. 
n.  Behold  the  sacred  vault,  within  whose 
)or  remains  of  good  Anselmo  rest,     [womb 
esh  and  unconsumed  by  time  or  worms, 
do  I  see  ?  Oh,  Heaven  I  either  my  eyes 
Ise,  or  still  the  marble  door  remains 
>ed  ;  the  iron  gates,  that  lead  to  death 
th,  are  still  wide  stretchM  upon  their  hinge, 
firing  on  us  with  unfolded  leaves  ! 
' .  Sure  'tis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death  for  me; 
lat  dumb  mouth,  significant  in  show, 
s  me  to  the  bed,  where  I  alone 
•est ;   shows  mo  the  grave  where  nature, 

weary 

»ng  opprcss'd  with  woes  and  bending  cares, 
ly  the  burthen  down,  and  sink  in  slumbers 
ce  eternal.     Death,  grim  death,  will  fold 
his  leaden  arms,  and  press  me  close 

cold  clayey  breast !  My  father,  then, 
ease  his  tyranny  ;  and  Garcia,  too, 
y  my  pale  deformity  witli  loathing, 
al,  enlarged  from  its  vile  bonds,  will  mount, 
mge  the  starry  orbs,  and  milky- ways, 
t  refulgent  world,  where  I  shall  swim 
lid  light,  and  float  on  seas  of  bliss, 

Alphonso's  soul.     Oh,  joy  too  great  I 
Stacy  of  thought !  Help  me,  Anselmo  ; 
le,  Alphonso  ;  take  me,  reach  thy  hand  ; 
e,  to  thee  I  call ;  to  thee,  Alphonso  : 
phonso  ! 

O^MV.v  ascending  from  the  tomb. 
.  Who  calls  that  wretched  thing  that  was 

Alphonso ! 
.  A  ugels,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  support 

me  ! 
.  Whence  is  that  voice,  whose  shrillness, 

from  the  grave, 
*owing  to  his  father's  shroud,  roots  up 

ISO? 

.  Mercy  !  providence  !  Oh,  speak, 

to  it  quickly,  <iuiekly  ;  speak  to  me, 

't  me,  help  me,  hold  me,  hide  me,  hide  me, 

"a,  in  thy  bosom,  from  the  light, 

oni  my  eyes  ! 

.  Amazement  and  illusion  ! 

md  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  powers, 

{Coming  forward. 
notiunless,  I  may  be  still  deceived  ! 
r  not  stir,  nor  breathe,  lest  I  dissolve 
•nder,  lovely  form  of  painted  air, 
Almeria.     Ila  !  it  sinks,  it  falls  : 
^h  it  ere  it  goes,  and  grasp  her  shade  ! 


'Tis  life  !  'tis  warm  I  'tis  she,  'tis  she  herself  ! 
Nor  dead,  nor  shade,  but  breathing  and  alive  ! 
It  is  Almeria,  it  is  my  wife  ! 

Enter  IIru. 

Leon.  Alas !  she  stirs  not  yet,  nor  lifts  her  eyes ; 

He,  too,  is  fainting Help  me,  help  me,  stranger. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  and  lend  thy  hand  to  raise 
These  bodies. 

HeL  Ah  I  'tis  he  !  and  with Almeria  I 

Oh,  miracle  of  happiness  !  Oh,  joy 
Unhoped  for  !  Does  Almeria  live  ! 

Osm,  Where  is  she ! 
Let  me  behold,  and  touch  her,  and  be  sure 
'Tis  she  ;  show  me  her  face,  and  let  me  feel 
Her  lips  with  mine — 'Tis  she,  I  am  not  deceived  : 
I  taste  her  breath,  I  warm  her,  and  am  warmed. 
Look  up,  Almeria,  bless  me  with  thy  eyes  ; 
Look  ou  thy  love,  thy  lover,  and  thy  husbimd  ! 

Aim.  I  have  sworn  I'll  not  wed  Grarcia :  why  do 
ye  force  me  t 
Is  this  a  father  t 

Osm,  Look  on  thy  Alphonso. 
Thy  father  is  not  here,  my  love,  nor  Garcia  : 
Nor  am  I  what  I  seem,  but  thy  Alphonso. 
Wilt  thou  not  know  me )  Hast  thou  then  forgot  me ! 
Hast  thou  thy  eyes,  yet  canst  not  see  Alphonso  I 
Am  I  so  altered,  or  art  thou  so  changed, 
That,  seeing  my  disguise,  thou  seest  not  me  ! 

Aim,  It  is,  it  is  Alphonso  I  'tis  his  face. 
His  voice — I  know  him  now,  I  know  him  all. 
Oh,  take  me  to  thy  arms,  and  bear  me  hence, 
Back  to  the  bottom  of  the  boundless  deep. 
To  seas  beneath,  where  thou  so  long  hast  dwelt. 
Oh,  how  hast  thou  retum'd?     How  hast  thou 

charm'd 
The  wildness  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  ; 
That,  thus,  relenting,  they  have  given  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me  t 

Otm,  Oh,  I'll  not  ask,  nor  answer,  how  or  why 
Wo  both  have  backward  trod  the  paths  of  fate, 
To  meet  again  in  life  ;  to  know  I  have  thee. 
Is  knowing  more  than  any  circumstance. 

Or  means,  by  which  I  have  thee 

To  fold  thee  thus,  to  press  thy  balmy  lips. 
And  gaze  upon  thy  eyes,  is  so  much  joy, 
I  have  not  leisure  to  reflect  or  know, 
Or  trifle  time  in  thinking. 

Aim,  Stay  awhile 

Let  me  look  on  thee  yet  a  little  more. 

Otm.  What  would*8t  thou  !    tliou  dost  put  me 
from  thee. 

Aim,  Yes. 

Otm.  And  why  t  What  dost  thou  mean  t  Why 
dost  thou  gaze  so  ! 

Aim.  I  know  not ;  'tis  to  see  thy  face,  I  think — 
It  is  too  much  !  too  nmch  to  bear  and  live  ? 
To  see  thee  thus  again  in  such  profusion 
Of  joy,  of  bliss — I  cannot  bear — I  must 
Be  mad — I  cannot  be  transported  thus. 

Otm.  Thou  excellence,  tliou  joy,  thou  heaven  of 
love  ! 
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Aim.  Where  hast  thoa  been  !  and  how  art  thou 
alive  t 
How  is  all  this!  All-powerfal  Heaven, what  are  we  t 
Oh,  my  strain'd  heart — ^let  me  again  behold  thee, 
For  I  weep  to  see  thee — Art  thou  not  paler  I 
Much,  much  ;  how  thou  art  changed  ! 

Otm,  Not  in  my  love. 

Aim.  No,  no !  thy  griefiB,  I  know,  have  done 
this  to  thee. 
Thou  hast  wept  much,  Alphonso  ;  and,  I  fear. 
Too  much,  too  tenderly,  lamented  me. 

Osm.  Wrong  not  my  love,  to  say  too  tenderly. 
No  more,  my  life  ;  talk  not  of  tears  or  grief ; 
Affliction  is  no  more,  now  thou  art  found. 
Why  dost  thou  weep,  and  hold  thee  from  my  arms. 
My  arms  which  ache  to  hold  thee  fast,  and  grow 
To  thee  with  twining !  Come,  come  to  my  heart ! 

Aim.  I  will,  for  I  should  never  look  enough. 
They  would  have  married  me  ;  but  I  had  sworn 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  and  sooner  would  have  died — 

Otm.  Perfection  of  all  fiaithfulness  and  love  ! 

Aim.  Indeed  I  would— Nay, I  would  tell  thee  all. 
If  I  could  speak  ;  how  I  have  moum'd  and  pra/d  : 
For  I  have  pray*d  to  thee,  as  to  a  saint ; 
And  thou  hast  heard  my  prayer ;  for  thou  art  come 
To  my  distress,  to  my  despair,  which  Heaven 
Could  only,  by  restoring  thee,  have  cured. 

Osm,  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  but  length 
of  days, 
To  pay  some  part,  some  little  of  this  debt. 
This  countless  sum  of  tenderness  and  love. 
For  which  I  stand  engaged  to  this  all-excellence ; 
Then  bear  me  in  a  whirlwind  to  my  fate, 
Snatch  me  from  life,  and  cut  me  short  unwamM  : 
Then,  then  *twill  be  enough — I  shall  be  old, 
I  shall  have  pass'd  all  ceras  then 
Of  yet  unmeasured  time  ;  when  I  have  made 
This  exquisite,  this  most  amazing  goodness, 
Some  recompense  of  love  and  matchless  truth. 

Aim.  'Tis  more  than  recompense  to  see  thy  face. 
If  Heaven  is  greater  joy,  it  is  no  happiness. 
For  'tis  not  to  be  borne — What  sliall  I  say  ? 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  know  and  ask. 
And  speak — That  thou  art  here  beyond  all  hope. 
All  thought ;  and  all  at  once  thou  art  before  me. 
And  with  such  suddenness  hast  hit  my  sight, 
Is  such  surprise,  such  mystery,  such  ecstacy, 
It  hurries  all  my  soul,  and  stuns  my  sense. 
Sure  from  thy  father's  tomb  thou  didst  arise  ! 

Osm.  I  did  ;  and  thou,  my  love,  didst  call  me  ; 
thou. 

Aim.  True  ;  but  how  camest  thou  there  1  Wert 
thou  alone ! 

Osm.  I  was,  and  lying  on  my  father's  lead, 
When  broken  echoes  of  a  distant  voice 
Disturb'd  the  sacred  silence  of  the  vault, 
In  murmurs  round  my  head.     I  rose  and  listen 'd, 
And  thought  I  heard  thy  spirit  call  Alphonso ; 
I  thought  I  saw  thee  too  ;  but,  Oh,  I  thought  not 
That  I  indeed  should  be  so  blest  to  see  thee 

Aim.  But  still,  how  camest  thou  thither  ?  How 
thusi Ha  ! 


What's  he,  who,  like  thyself,  is  started  here 
Ere  seen! 

Osm.  Where  !  Ha !  What  do  I  see,  Antooi 
I  am  fortunate  indeed — ^my  friend,  too,  safe ! 

Heli.  Most  happily,  in  finding  yoa  thus  blesi 

Aim.  More  miracles  !  Antonio  escaped  ! 

Osm.  And  twice  escaped  ;  both  from  the  i: 
And  war  :  for  in  the  fight  I  saw  him  fall,  [of  s 

Heli.  But  fell  unhurt,  a  prisoner  as  youiseii 
And  as  yourself  made  free  ;  hither  I  came. 
Impatiently  to  seek  you,  where  I  knew 
Your  grief  would  lead  you  to  lament  Ansetmo. 

Osm.  There  are  no  wonders ;  or  else  all  is  wonc 

Heli.  I  saw  you  on  the  ground,  and  raisedyoo 
When  with  astonishment  I  saw  Almeria. 

Osm.  I  saw  her  too,  and  therefore  saw  not  tl 

Aim.  Nor  I  ;    nor  could  I,  for  my  eyes  w 
yours. 

Osm.  What  means  the  bounty  of  all-grad* 
That  persevering  still,  with  open  hand,   [Hear 
It  scatters  good,  as  in  a  waste  of  mercy  ! 
Where  will  this  end !  But  Heaven  is  infinite 
In  all,  and  can  continue  to  bestow. 
When  scanty  number  shall  be  spent  in  telling. 

Leon.  Or  I  am  deceived,  or  I  beheld  the  glim; 
Of  two  in  shining  habits  cross  the  aisle  ; 
Who,  by  their  pointing,  seem  to  mark  this  phc 

Aim.  Sure  I  have  dreamt,  if  we  must  part  so  so 

Osm.  I  wish  at  least  our  parting  were  a  dra 
Or  we  could  sleep  till  we  again  were  met. 

Heli.  Zara  and  Selim,  sir ;  I  saw  and  ]mowth< 
You  must  be  quick,  for  love  will  lend  her  winj 

Aim.  What  love !    Who  is  she  !    Why  are  ; 
alarm'd  ? 

Osm.  She's  the  reverse  of  thee  ;  she's  ray 
happiness. 
Harbour  no  thought  that  may  disturb  thy  i)cai 
But  gently  take  thyself  away,  lest  she 
Should  come,  and  see  the  straining  of  my  eyes 
To  follow  thee. 

Retire,  my  love,  I'll  think  how  we  may  meet 
To  part  no  more  ;  my  friend  will  tell  thee  all ; 
How  I  escaped,  how  I  am  here,  and  thus  ; 
How  I  am  not  called  Alphonso,  now,  but  Oam} 
And  he  Heli.     All,  all  he  will  unfold. 
Ere  next  we  meet 

Aim.  Sure  we  shall  meet  again 

Osm.  We  sliall  ;  we  part  not  but  to  meet  aga 
Gladness  and  warmth  of  ever-kindling  love 
Dwell  with  thee,  and  revive  thy  heart  in  absen 
lExntnt  Aim.  Lron.  attd  Hi 
Yot  I  behold  her — ^j'ct — and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your   lights  inward,  eyes,    and  view  : 

thoughts, 
So  shall  you  still  behold  her — 'twill  not  be. 
Oh,  impotence  of  sight !  Mechanic  sense  ! 
Which  to  exterior  objects  owest  thy  faculty, 
Not  seeing  of  election,  but  necessity. 
Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
Successively  reflect  succeeding  images  : 
Not  what  they  would,  but  must ;  a  star,  or  taa<l 
Just  as  the  hand  of  chance  administers. 
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be  mind,  whose  undetermined  view 
),  and  to  the  present  adds  the  past, 
;  farther  to  fatority  ; 
;  in  vain.     I  have  Almeria  hera 
,  as  I  before  have  seen  her  often 


SONG, 
me  no  more  I  am  deceived, 
it  Chloe's  false  and  common  ; 
ft^s  knew  (at  least  believed) 
»  was  a  very  woman  : 


As  such  I  liked,  as  such  caress'd  ; 
She  still  was  constant  when  possess'd. 
She  could  do  more  for  no  man. 

But,  oh  !  her  thoughts  on  others  ran, 
And  that  you  think  a  hard  thing  ; 

Perhaps  she  fancied  you  the  man. 
And  what  care  I  a  farthing  ! 

You  think  she's  false,  I'm  sure  she's  kind ; 

I  take  her  body,  yon  her  mind, 
Who  has  the  better  bargain ! 


ELIJAH     FENTON. 


[Born.  IAS.    Died,  1780.] 


AH  Fenton  was  obliged  to  leave  the  uni-  I 
on  account  of  hiH  non-juring  principles. 
J  for  some  time  secretary  to  Charles,  Earl  I 
Ty  :  he  afterwards  taught  the  grammar-  j 
of  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent  ;  but  was  induced, 
ingbroke,  to  forsake  that  drudgery  for  the 
mprofitable  state  of  dependence  upon  a 
.1  patron,  who,  after  all,  left  him  disap- 
l  and  in  debt.     Pope  recommended  him  to 
as  a  literary  instructor,  but  the  death  of  ! 
itesman  again  subverted  his  hopes  of  pre- 
t ;  and  he  became  an  auxiliary  to  Pope  in  ' 


translating  the  Odyssey,  of  which  his  share  was 
the  first,  fourth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  books. 
The  successful  appearance  of  his  tragedy  of  Ma- 
riamne  on  the  stage,  in  1723,  relieved  him  from 
his  difficulties,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  com- 
fortably spent  in  the  employment  of  Lady  Trum- 
bull, first  as  tutor  to  her  son,  and  afterwards  as 
auditor  of  her  accounts.  His  character  was  that 
of  an  amiable  but  indolent  man,  who  drank,  in 
his  great  chair,  two  bottles  of  port  wine  a  day. 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of 
Milton  and  of  Waller  f. 


AN  ODE  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  LORD  GOWER, 

WKITTKN    IN  THE  t-PRINO  Of  1716* 


nter'«  long  inclement  sway, 
ngth  the  lusty  Spring  prevails  ; 
ift  to  meet  the  smiling  May, 
kfted  by  the  western  gales. 

him  dance  the  rosy  Hours, 
masking  the  ground  with  flowers, 

ambient  sweets  perfume  the  morn  ; 
ladowy  verdure  flourish'd  high, 
?n  youth  the  groves  enjoy  ; 
re  Philomel  laments  forlorn. 

awaked,  the  woodland  choir 

xW  the  coming  god  prepares  ; 

npts  me  to  resume  the  lyre, 

marbling  to  the  vernal  ail's. 

;e  more,  0  ye  Muses  •  I  deign 

,  the  meanest  of  your  train, 

amed  t*  approach  your  blest  retreat  : 

1  lorace  wantons  at  your  sjiring, 

ndar  sweeps  a  bolder  string  ;  ^ 

»e  notes  th*  Aonian  hills  repeat. 

irrowed  from  Milton'tt  minor  poems,  wbeucc,  in 
might  bUfal  with  safety.] 


Or  if  invoked,  where  Thames's  fruitful  tides. 

Slow  through  the  vale  in  silver  volumes  play ; 
Now  your  own  Phoebus  o'er  the  month  presides, 
Gives  love  the  night,  and  doubly  gilds  the  day ; 
Thither,  indulgent  to  my  prayer. 
Ye  bright  harmonious  nymphs,  repair 

To  swell  the  notes  I  feebly  raise  : 
So  with  aspiring  ardours  warm'd 
May  Gower's  propitious  ear  be  charm 'd 
To  listen  to  my  lays. 

Beneath  the  Pole  on  hills  of  snow. 

Like  Thracian  Mars,  th'  undaunted  SwedeJ 

To  dint  of  sword  defies  the  foe  ; 
In  fight  unknowing  to  recede  : 

From  Volga's  banks,  th'  imperious  Czar 

Leads  forth  his  furry  troops  to  war  ; 

|.t  Fenton  wrote  nothing  equal  to  his  Ode  to  the  Lord 
Gower,  which  is,  siiys  Joseph  Warton,  written  In  the  true 
spirit  of  lyric  poetry.  It  has  received  too  the  praiaea  of 
Pope  and  of  Akoiside,  but  la  better  in  parts  than  as  a 
whole.] 

[t  Charles  Xll.] 
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Fond  of  the  softer  southern  sky  : 
The  Sold&n  galls  th'  lUyrian  coast ; 
But  soon  the  miscreant  Moony  host 

Before  the  Victor-Cross  shall  fly. 

But  here,  no  clarion's  shrilling  note 

The  Muse's  green  retreat  can  pierce  ; 
The  grove,  from  noisy  camps  remote, 

Is  only  vocal  with  my  verse  : 
Here,  wing'd  with  innocence  and  joy. 
Let  the  soft  hours  that  o*er  me  fly 

Drop  freedom,  health,  and  gay  desires  : 
While  the  bright  Seine,  t'  exalt  the  soul, 
With  sparkling  plenty  crowns  the  bowl. 

And  wit  and  social  mirth  inspires. 

Enamoured  of  the  Seine,  celestial  fair, 

(The  blooming  pride  of  Thetis'  azure  train,) 
Bacchus,  to  win  the  nymph  who  caused  his  care, 
Lash'd  his  swift  tigers  to  the  Celtic  pkin  : 
There  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell, 
He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell ; 

Leaving  the  nectar'd  feasts  of  Jove  : 
And  where  her  mazy  waters  flow 
He  gave  the  mantling  vine  to  grow, 
A  trophy  to  his  love. 

Shall  man  from  Nature's  sanction  stray. 

With  blind  opinion  for  his  guide  ; 
And,  rebel  to  her  rightful  sway. 

Leave  all  her  beauties  unenjoy'd  ! 


Fool  1  Time  no  change  of  motion  know* ; 
With  equal  speed  the  torrent  flows. 

To  sweep  Fame,  Power,  and  Wcaltb  awBj : 
The  past  is  all  by  death  possest ; 
And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  rest. 

By  giving,  bids  him  live  To- Day. 

0  Gower  I  through  all  the  destined  spaee. 

What  breath  the  Powers  allot  to  mo 
Shall  sing  the  virtues  of  thy  raoe. 

United  and  complete  in  Uiee. 
0  flower  of  ancient  English  iaith  ! 
Pursue  th'  unbeaten  Patriot-path, 

In  which  confirm'd  thy  father  shone  : 
The  light  his  fair  example  gives. 
Already  from  thy  dawn  receives 

A  lustre  equal  to  its  own. 

Honour's  bright  dome,  on  lasting  columns  reared, 

Nor  envy  rusts,  nor  rolling  years  consume ; 
Loud  Pseans  echoing  round  the  roof  are  heard. 
And  clouds  of  incense  all  the  void  perfume. 
There  Phocion,  Lcelius,  Capel,  Hyde, 
With  Falkland  seated  near  his  side, 

Fix'd  by  the  Muse,  the  temple  grace ; 
Prophetic  of  thy  happier  fame. 
She,  to  receive  thy  radiant  name,     . 
Selects  a  whiter  space. 


EDWARD     WARD. 

[Born,  1(W7.     Died,  1731.] 


Edward  (familiarly  called  Ned)  Ward  was  a 
low-born  uneducated  man,  who  followed  the 
trade  of  a  publican.  He  is  said,  however,  to 
have  attracted  many  eminent  persons  to  his 
house  by  his  colloquial  powers  as  a  landlord,  to 
have  hud  a  general  acquaintance  among  authors, 
and  to  have  been  a  great  retailer  of  literary 
anecdotes.  In  those  times  the  tavern  was  a  less 
discreditable  haunt  tlian  at  present,  and  his 
literary  acquaintance  might  probably  be  exten- 
sive. Jacob  oft'endefl  him  very  much  by  saying, 
in  his  account  of  the  poets,  that  he  kept  a  public- 
house  in  the  city.     He  jjublicly  contradicted  the 


assertion  as  a  falsehood,  stating  that  his  hoose 
was  not  in  the  city,  but  in  Moorflelds.  Ten  thick 
volumes  attest  the  industiy,  or  cacoethet,  of 'this 
facetious  publican,  who  wrote  his  very  will  in 
verse.  His  favourite  measure  is  the  Hudibrsstic 
His  works  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  mind 
of  a  vulgar  but  acute  cockney.  His  sentiment 
is  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  his 
wit  and  humour  are  equally  gross ;  but  his  de- 
scriptions arc  still  curious  and  full  of  life,  aad 
are  worth  preserving,  as  delineations  of  the 
manners  of  the  times. 


SONG. 


O  GIVE  me,  kind  Bacchus,  thou  god  of  the  vine, 

Not  a  pipe  or  a  tun,  but  an  ocean  of  wine ; 

And  a  ship  that's  wcll-mann'd  with  such  rare  merry 

fellows, 
That  ne'er  forsook  tavern  for  porterly  ale-house. 
May  her  bottom  be  leaky  to  let  in  the  tipple, 
And  no  pump  on  board  her  to  save  ship  or  people; 
So  that  each  joUy  lad  may  suck  heartily  round, 
And  be  always  obliged  to  drink  or  be  drown'd  ! 


Let  a  fleet  from  Virginia,  well  Uden  with  weed,     j 
And  a  cargo  of  pipes,  that  we  nothing  may  need, 
Attend  at  our  stem  to  supply  us  with  guns, 
And  to  weigh  us  our  funk,  not  by  pounds,  but  by 

tuns. 
When  thus  fitted  out  we  would  sail  cross  the  line, 
And  swim  round  the  world  in  a  sea  of  good  wine; 
Steer  safe  in  the  middle,  and  vow  never  more 
To  renounce  such  a  life  for  the  pleasures  on  shore. 
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Look  cheerfully  round  us  and  comfort  our  eyes 
With  a  deluge  of  claret  inclosed  by  the  skies  ; 
A  sight  that  would  mend  a  pale  mortal's  complexion, 
And  make  him  blush  more  tlian  the  sun  by  reflexion. 
No  zealous  contentions  should  ever  perplex  us, 
No  politic  jars  should  divide  us  or  vex  us ; 
No  presbyter  Jack  should  reform  us  or  ride  us. 
The  8tarsand  our  whimsical  noddles  should  guide  us. 
No  blustering  storms  should  possess  us  with  fears, 
Or  hurry  us,  like  cowards,from  drinkingtoprayen>. 
But  still  with  full  bowls  we'd  for  Bacchus  maintain 
The  most  glorious  dominion  o'er  the  clarety  main; 
And  tipple  all  round  till  our  eyes  shone  as  bright 
As  the  sun  does  by  day,  or  the  moon  does  by  night. 
Thus  would  I  live  free  from  all  care  or  design. 
And  whendeath  shouldarrive  I'd  be  pickled  in  wine; 
That  is,  toss*d  over-board,  have  the  sea  for  my  grave, 
And  lie  nobly  entomb'd  in  a  blood-colour'd  wave  ; 


That,  living  or  dead,  both  my  body  and  spirit 
Should  float  round  the  globe  in  an  ocean  of  claret, 
The  truest  of  friends  and  the  best  of  all  juices. 
Worth  both  the  rich  metals  that  India  produces: 
For  all  men  we  find  from  the  young  to  the  old, 
Will  exchange  for  the  bottle  their  silver  and  gold, 
Except  rich  fanatics — a  pox  on  their  pictures  I 
That  make  themselves  slaves  to  their  prayers  and 

their  lectures ; 
And  think  that  on  earth  there  is  nothing  divine. 
But  a  canting  old  fool  and  a  bag  full  of  coin. 
What  though  the  dull  saint  make  his  standard  and 

sterling 
His  refuge,  his  glory,  his  god,  and  his  darling  ; 
The  mortal  that  drinks  is  the  only  brave  fellow. 
Though  never  so  poor  he's  a  king  when  he's  mellow; 
Grows  richer  than  Croesus  with  whimsical  thinking. 
And  never  knows  care  whilst  he  follows  hisdrinking. 


JOHN    GAY. 

[Born.  1888.    Died.  17a>.] 


Gat's  Pastorals  are  said  to  have  taken  with 
the  public  not  as  satires  on  those  of  Ambrose 
Philips,  which  they  were  .meant  to  be,  but  as 
natural  and  just  imitations  of  real  life  and  of 
mral  manners.  It  speaks  little,  however,  for 
the  sagacity  of  the  poet's  town  readers,  if  they 
enjoyed  those  caricatures  in  earnest,  or  imagined 
aqy  truth  of  English  manners  in  Cuddy  and 
Cloddipole  contending  with  Amabaean  verses  for 
the  prize  or  song,  or  in  Bowzybcus  rehearsing 
the  laws  of  nature.  If  the  allusion  to  Philips 
^KM  overlooked,  they  could  only  be  relished  as 
travesties  of  Virgil,  for  Bowzybcus  himself  would 
not  be  laughable  unless  we  recollected  Silenus*. 

Gay's  Trivia  seems  to  have  been  built  upon 
the  hint  of  Swift's  Description  of  a  City  Showerf. 
It  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  familiar  customs  of 
the  metropolis  that  will  continue  to  become  more 


amusing  as  the  customs  grow  obsolete.  As  a 
fabulist  he  lias  been  sometimes  hypercritically 
blamed  for  presenting  us  with  allegorical  im- 
personations.  The  mere  naked  apologue  of  iEsop 
is  too  simple  to  interest  the  human  mind,  when 
its  fancy  and  understanding  are  past  the  state  of 
childhood  or  barbarism.  La  Fontaine  dresses 
the  stories  which  he  took  from  ./Esop  and  others 
with  such  profusion  of  wit  and  naiveUy  that  his 
manner  conceals  the  insipidity  of  the  matter. 
'*  La  sauce  vaut  mieux  que  le  poitton,**  Gay, 
though  not  equal  to  La  Fontaine,  is  at  least  free 
from  his  occasional  prolixity ;  and  in  one  instance, 
(the  Court  of  Death)  ventures  into  allegory  with 
considerable  power.  Without  being  an  absolute 
simpleton,  like  La  Fontaine,  he  possessed  a  bon- 
homie of  character  which  forms  an  agreeable 
trait  of  resemblance  between  the  fabulists^. 


MONDAY;   OR  THE   SQUABBLE. 


I»BRIN  CJjOUT,  Cl'DDY,   ClX>ODIPOLK. 

'      L.  Clout.  Thy  younglings.  Cuddy,  are  but  just 
awake, 
\o  thrustles  shrill  the  bramble  bush  forsake, 

[*  That  in  these  pastorals  Gay  bus  hit,  undesignedly 
p^Thaps,  the  true  spirit  of  pastoral  poetry,  was  the  opinion 
of  (Goldsmith  :  •*  In  fact,"  ho  adds,  ••  ho  more  resembles 
Theocritus  than  any  other  English  pastoral  writer  what- 
M«Ter."  Yet  he  will  not  defend,  he  says,  the  antiquated 
expressions.] 

[t  Gay  acknowledges  In  the  prefatory  Advertisement 
that  he  ow<?s  several  hints  of  it  to  Dr.  Swift.] 

iX  Gay  is  now  best  known  as  the  author  of  The  Beggars' 
Opera,  which,  in  spite  of  its  passed  political  tendency,  still 
keeps,  by  its  music  chiefly,  its  hold  upon  the  stage ;  and  as 
the  author  of  Black  Eyed  8usan,  which  when  sung,  aa  it 
oftoi  is,  with  feeling,  brings  to  remembrance  or  acquaint- 


No  chirping  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes, 
No  damsel  yet  the  swelling  udder  strokes  ; 


ante  a  once  fam il far  name.  The  mul t  itude  know  nothing 
of  Trivia  ;  to  a  Londoner  even,  it  is  a  dead -letter  ;  and  few 
of  the  many  have  read  <ir  even  heard  of  Tlie  Shepherd's 
Week.  The  stage  and  the  convivial  club  have  ementially 
assisted  in  preserving  his  fame.  The  works  of  Gay  are  on 
our  shelves,  but  not  in  our  pockets— in  our  remembrance, 
but  not  in  our  memories. 

His  Fablea  are  as  good  as  a  series  of  such  pieces  will  in 
all  possibility  ever  be.  No  one  has  envied  him  their  pro- 
duction :  but  many  would  like  to  have  the  fame  of  having 
written  The  Shepherd's  Week,  Black-Eyed  Susan,  and  the 
ballad  that  begins : 

"  Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring." 

Had  he  given  his  time  to  satire  he  had  excelled,  fur  hit 
lines  on  Blackmore  are  in  the  extreme  of  bittemeaa.] 
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O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear : 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear  1 

Cuddy.  Ah,  Lobbin  Clout !  I  ween  my  plight 
For  he  that  loves  a  stranger  is  to  rest ;    [is  guest, 
If  swains  belie  not,  thou  hast  proved  the  smart, 
And  Blouzelinda's  mistress  of  thy  heart. 
This  rising  rear  betokeneth  well  thy  mind. 
Those  arms  are  folded  for  thy  Blouzelind. 
And  well,  I  trow,  our  piteous  plights  agree  ; 
Thee  Blouzelinda  smites,  Buxoma  mc.  [half> 

L.  Clout.  Ah  Blouzelind  !  I  love  thee  more  by 
Than  does  their  fawns,  or  cows,  the  new-fallen  calf: 
Woe  worth  the  tongue  !  may  blisters  sore  it  gall. 
That  names  Buxoma  Blouzelind  withal ! 

Cuddy,  Hold,  witless  Lobbin  Clout,  I  thee  advise, 
Lest  blisters  sore  on  thy  own  tongue  arise. 
Lo,  yonder,  Cloddipole,  the  blithesome  swain, 
The  wisest  lout  of  all  the  neighbouring  plain! 
From  Cloddipole  we  learn  to  read  the  skies. 
To  know  when  hail  will  fall  or  winds  arise. 
He  taught  us  erst  the  heifer's  tail  to  view. 
When  stuck  aloft,  that  showers  would  straight  ensue : 
He  first  that  useful  secret  did  explain. 
That  pricking  corns  foretold  the  gathering  rain. 
When  swallows  fleet  soar  high,  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear. 
Let  Cloddipole  then  hear  us  twain  rehearse. 
And  praise  his  sweetheart  in  alternate  verse. 
I'll  wager  this  same  oaken  staff  with  thee. 
That  Cloddipole  shall  give  the  prize  to  me. 

L.  Clout.  Seethistobacco-pouch,that*slinedwith 
Made  of  the  skin  of  sleekest  fallow-deer.        [hair. 
This  pouch  tliat*8  tied  with  tape  of  reddest  hue, 
I'llwager  that  the  prize  shall  be  my  due.  [slouch! 

Cuddy.  Begin  thy  carols  then,  thou  vaunting 
Be  thine  the  oaken  staff,  or  mine  the  pouch. 

L.  Clout.  My  Blouzelinda  is  the  blithest  lass, 
Than  primrose  sweeter,  or  the  clover-grass. 
Fair  is  the  king-cup  tliat  in  meadow  blows. 
Fair  is  the  daisy  that  beside  her  grows  ; 
Fair  is  the  gilliflower,  of  gardens  sweet. 
Fair  is  the  marygold,  for  pottage  meet : 
But  Blouzelind's  than  gilliflower  moi*e  fair, 
Thau  daisy,  marygold,  or  king-cup  rare. 

Cuddy.  My  brown  Buxoma  is  the  feat  est  maid 
That  e'er  at  wake  delightsome  gambol  play'd. 
Clean  as  young  lambkins  or  tlie  goose's  down, 
And  Hke  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown. 
The  witless  lamb  may  sport  upon  the  plain. 
The  frisking  kid  delight  the  gaping  swain. 
The  wanton  calf  may  skip  with  many  a  bound, 
And  my  cur  Tray  play  deftest  feats  around  ; 
But  neither  lamb,  nor  kid,  nor  calf,  nor  Tray, 
Dance  like  Buxoma  on  the  first  of  May. 

L.  Clout.  Sweet  is  my  toil  when  Blouzelind  is 
Of  her  bereft  'tis  whiter  all  the  year.  [near  ; 

With  her  no  sultry  summer's  heat  I  know  ; 
In  winter,  when  she's  nigh,  with  love  I  glow. 
Come,  Blouzelinda,  ease  thy  swain's  desire, 
My  summer's  shadow,  and  my  winter's  fire  ! 

Cuddy.  As  with  Buxoma  once  I  work'd  at  hay. 
Even  noontide  labour  seem'd  an  holiday  ; 


And  holidays,  if  haply  she  were  gone. 
Like  worky-days,  I  wish'd  would  soon  be  done. 
Eftsoons,  0  sweetheart  kind  I  my  love  repay, 
And  all  the  year  shall  then  be  holiday. 

L.  Clout.  As  Blouzelinda,  in  a  gameeome  moo^ 
Behind  a  luiycock  loudly  laughing  stood, 
I  slyly  ran,  and  snatched  a  hasty  Idas ; 
She  wiped  her  lips,  nor  took  it  much  amiaa. 
Believe  me.  Cuddy,  while  I'm  bold  to  say  ' 

Her  breath  was  sweeter  than  the  ripen'd  hi^.        || 

Cuddy,  As  my  Buxoma,  in  a  morning  fair,        'l 
With  gentle  finger  stroked  her  milky  caze, 
I  queintly  stole  a  kiss  :  at  first,  'tis  tme,  | 

She  frown'd,  yet  after  granted  one  or  two.  || 

Lobbin,  1  swear,  believe  who  will  my  tows, 
Her  breath  by  far  excell'd  the  breathing  cova.      ' 

L,  Clout.   Leek  to  the  Welch,  to  DotchmeD  i| 
butter's  dear,  |; 

Of  Irish  swains  potatoe  is  the  cheer  ; 
Oats  for  their  feasts  the  Scottish  shepherds  grind ;  ,j 
Sweet  turnips  are  the  food  of  Bloardiod.  ! 

While  she  loves  turnips,  butter  I'll  deqnte^  j' 

Nor  leeks,  nor  oatmeal,  nor  potatoe,  prize.  ii 

Cuddy.  In  good  roast-beef  my  landlord  itida 
The  capon  fat  delights  his  dainty  wife,  [hit  ^''^  \ 
Pudding  our  parson  eats,  the  squire  lores  haic^     j' 
But  white-pot  thick  is  my  Buxoma's  fiue.  | 

While  she  loves  white-pot,  capon  ne*er  shiD  be, 
Nor  hare,  nor  beef,  nor  pudding,  food  for  me. 

L.  Clout.  As  once  I  play'd  at  blindman^  bdT, 
About  my  eyes  the  towel  thick  was  wrapt  [it  hapc 
I  miss'd  the  swains,  and  seized  on  Bloozdind. 
True  speaks  that  ancient  proverb,  ^  Love  is  blind.** 

Cuddy,  As  at  hot  cockles  once  I  laid  me  down, 
And  felt  the  weighty  liaud  of  many  a  clown  ; 
Buxoma  gave  a  gentle  tap,  and  I 
Quick  rose,  and  read  soft  mischief  in  her  eye. 

L.  Clout.  On  two  near  elms  the  slacken'd  cord 
I  hung. 
Now  high,  now  low,  my  Blouzelinda  swung  ; 
With  tlie  rude  wind  her  rumpled  garment  rose, 
And  show'd  her  taper  leg,  and  scarlet  hose. 

Cuddy.  Across  the  fallen  oak  the  plank  I  laid. 
And  myself  poised  against  the  tottering  maid :       i| 
High  leap'd  the  plank  ;  adown  Buxoma  fell ;  > 

I  spied — but  faithful  sweethearts  never  telL 

L.  Clout.  This  riddle.  Cuddy  if  thou  canst  ex- 
This  wily  riddle  puzzles  every  swain.  [pUin, 

"What  flower  is  tliat  which  bears  the  virgin's  name, 
The  richest  metal  joined  with  the  same  ! " 

Cuddy.  Answer,  thou  carle, and  judge  this  riddle 
I'll  fi-ankly  own  thee  for  a  cunning  wight,  [right, 
"  What  flower  is  that  which  royal  honour  craves, 
Adjoin  the  virgin,  and  'tis  stro^i-n  on  graves  !" 

Cloddipole.  Forbear,  contending  louts,  give  o'er 
your  strains ! 
An  oaken  staff  each  merits  for  his  pains. 
But  see  the  sun-beams  bright  to  labour  warn. 
And  gild  the  thatch  of  goodman  Hodge*s  banu 
Your  herds  for  want  of  water  stand  a-dry. 
They're  weary  of  your  songs — and  so  am  I. 
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THUBSDAT;  OR  THE  BPELL. 

nOBNBLIA. 

HoBNBLiA,  aeat^ed  in  a  dreary  vale, 
In  pensive  mood  rehearsed  her  piteous  tale  ; 
Her  piteoos  tale  the  winds  in  sighs  bemoan, 
And  pining  Echo  answers  groan  for  groan. 

I  rue  the  day,  a  rueful  day  I  trow. 
The  wolul  day,  a  day  indeed  of  woe  I 
When  Lubb^kin  to  town  his  cattle  drove, 
A  maiden  fine  bedight  he  hapt  to  love ; 
The  maiden  fine  bedight  his  love  retains. 
And  for  the  village  he  forsakes  the  plains. 
Return,  my  Lubberkin,  these  ditties  hear  ; 
Spells  will  I  try,  and  spells  shall  ease  my  care. 

*<  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

When  first  the  year  I  heard  the  cuckow  sing. 
And  call  with  welcome  note  the  budding  spring, 
I  straightway  set  a-running  with  such  haste, 
Deborah  that  won  the  smock  scarce  ran  so  fast ; 
Till  spent  for  lack  of  breath,  quite  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  rising  bank  I  sat  adown. 
Then  doffed  my.  shoe,  and  by  my  troth,  I  swear. 
Therein  I  spied  this  yellow  frizzled  hair. 
As  like  to  Lubberkin's  in  curl  and  hue. 
As  if  upon  his  comely  pate  it  grew. 

«*  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  torn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.'* 

At  eve  last  midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought. 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hemp-seed  brought : 
I  scattered  round  the  seed  on  every  side, 
And  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried, 
"  This  hemp-seed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow. 
Who  shall  my  true-love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow." 
I  straight  look*d  back,  and,  if  my  eyes  speak  truth, 
With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth. 

^  With  my  shiurp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  torn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpings  find  ; 
I  rearly  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Before  the  sun  had  chased  the  stars  away  ; 
A-field  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  huswives  do)  ; 
Thee  first  I  spied  :  and  the  first  swain  we  see. 
In  spite  of  fortune  shall  our  true  love  be. 
See,  Lubberkin,  each  bird  his  partner  take  ; 
And  canst  thou  then  thy  sweetheart  dear  forsake  t 

^'With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

Last  May-day  fair  I  search'd  to  find  a  snail. 
That  might  my  secret  lover's  name  reveal. 
Upon  a  gooseberry-bush  a  snail  I  found, 
(For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound). 
I  seized  the  vcrmine,  whom  I  quickly  sped. 
And  on  the  earth  the  milk-white  embers  spread. 


Slow  crawrd  the  snail,  and,  if  a  right  can  spell. 
In  the  soft  ashes  mark'd  a  curious  L  ; 
Oh,  may  this  wond^rous  omen  lucky  prove ! 
For  L  is  found  in  Lubberkin  and  Love. 

*<With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

Two  hazel  nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame. 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart's  name  ; 
This  with  the  loudest  bounce  me  sore  amazed. 
That  in  a  flame  of  brightest  colour  blazed. 
As  bUzed  the  nut,  so  may  thy  passion  grow  ; 
For  'twas  thy  nut  that  did  so  brightly  glow. 

**  With  my  sharp  heel  1  three  times  mark  the 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

As  peasecods  once  I  pluck'd,  I  chanced  to  see, 
One  that  was  closely  fill'd  with  three  times  three, 
Which  when  I  cropp'd  I  safely  home  convey'd. 
And  o'er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid  ; 
My  wheel  I  tum'd,  and  sung  a  ballad  new. 
While  from  the  spindle  I  the  fleeces  drew  ; 
The  latch  moved  up,  when,  who  should  first  come 
But,  in  his  proper  person — Lubberkin.  [in 

I  broke  my  yam,  surprised  the  sight  to  see  ; 
Sure  sign  that  he  would  break  his  word  with  me. 
Eftsoons  I  join'd  it  with  my  wonted  sleight : 
So  may  again  his  love  with  mine  unite  ! 

"  With  my  sharp  heel  1  three  times  mark  the 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

This  lady-fly  I  take  from  off"  the  grass. 
Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass, 
«  Fly,  lady-bird,  north,  south,  or  east,  or  west. 
Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  best." 
He  leaves  my  hand  ;  see,  to  the  west  he's  flown. 
To  call  my  true-love  from  the  faithless  town. 

**  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

I  pare  this  pippin  round  and  round  again. 
My  shepherd's  name  to  flourish  on  the  plain, 
I  fling  th'  unbroken  paring  o'er  my  head, 
Upon  the  grass  a  periect  L  is  read  ; 
Yet  on  my  heart  a  fairer  L  is  seen. 
Than  what  the  paring  makes  upon  the  green. 

**  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

This  pippin  shall  another  trial  make. 
See,  from  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take  ; 
This  on  my  cheek  for  Lubberkin  is  worn  ; 
And  Boobyclod  on  t*  other  side  is  borne. 
But  Boobyclod  soon  drops  upon  the  ground, 
A  certain  token  that  his  love's  unsound  ; 
While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly  to  the  last : 
Oh  wereiiis  lips  to  mine  but  join'd  so  fast  I 

"  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

As  Lubberkin  once  slept  beneath  a  tree, 
I  twitohM  his  dangling  garter  from  his  knee. 
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He  wist  not  when  the  hempen  string  I  drew. 
Now  mine  I  quickly  doff,  of  inkle  blue. 
Together  fast  I  tie  the  garters  twain  ; 
And  while  I  knit  the  knot  repeat  this  strain  : 
**  Three  times  a  true-love's  knot  I  tie  secure, 
Firm  be  the  knot,  firm  may  his  love  endure  !" 

**  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  mo  thrice  around,  around,  around.'' 

As  I  was  wont,  I  trudged  last  market-day. 
To  town,  with  new-laid  eggs  preserved  in  hay. 
I  made  my  market  long  before  'twas  night. 
My  purse  grew  heavy,  and  my  basket  light. 
Straight  to  the  Apothecary's  shop  I  went. 
And  in  love-powder  all  my  money  spent. 
Behap  what  will,  next  Sunday  after  prayers. 
When  to  the  ale-house  Lubberkin  repairs. 
These  golden  flies  into  his  mug  I'll  throw, 
And  soon  the  swain  with  fervent  love  shall  glow. 

^  With  my  sharp  heel  1  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

But  hold — our  Lightfoot  barks,  and  cocks  his 
O'er  yonder  stile  see  Lubberkin  appears,  [ears. 
He  comes  !  he  comes  !  Hobnelia's  not  bewray'd, 
Nor  shall  she  crown'd  with  willow  die  a  maid. 
He  vows,  he  swears,  hell  give  me  a  green  gown  : 
0  dear  !  I  fall  adown,  adown,  adown  ! 


SATURDAY ;    OR  THE  FLIGHTS. 


BOWZYBRITS. 

SuBLiMKR  Strains,  O  rustic  Muse  I  prepare  ; 
Forget  awhile  the  barn  and  dairy's  care  ; 
Thy  homely  voice  to  loftier  numbers  raise, 
The  drunkard's  flights  require  sonorous  lays  ; 
With  Bowzybeus'  songs  exalt  thy  verse, 
While  rocks  and  woods  the  various  notes  rehearse. 

'Twas  in  the  season  when  the  reapers'  toil 
Of  the  ripe  harvest  'gan  to  rid  the  soil ; 
Wide  through  the  field  was  seen  a  goodly  rout, 
Clean  damsels  bound  the  gather'd  sheaves  about  ; 
The  lads  with  sharpen'd  hook  and  sweating  brow. 
Cut  down  the  labours  of  the  winter  plough. 
To  the  near  hedge  young  Susan  steps  aside, 
She  feign'd  her  coat  or  garter  was  untied  ; 
Whate'er  she  did,  she  stoop'd  adown  unseen, 
And  merry  reapers  what  they  libt  will  ween. 
Soon  she  rose  up,  and  cried  with  voice  so  shrill, 
That  echo  auswer'd  from  the  distant  hill  ; 
The  youths  and  damsels  ran  to  Susan's  aid, 
Who  thought  some  adder  had  the  lass  disniay'd. 

When  fast  asleep  they  Bowzybeus  spied, 
His  hat  and  oaken  staff"  lay  close  beside  ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who  could  sweetly  singj 
Or  with  the  rosin'd  bow  torment  the  string  ; 
That  Bowzybeus,  who,  with  fingers'  speed, 
Could  call  soft  warblings  from  the  breathing  reed; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  jocund  tongue, 
Ballads  and  roundelays  and  catches  sung  ; 


They  loudly  kugh  to  see  the  damael's  fright. 
And  in  disport  surround  the  drunken  wigfat. 

Ah,  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long ! 
The  mugs  were  hu^e,  the  drink  was  wond'roos 

strong! 
Thou  shouldst  have  left  the  fair  before  'twas  night; 
But  thou  sat'st  topmg  till  the  morning  light. 

Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  rout. 
And  kiss'd  with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  tout : 
(For  custom  sa^-s,  "Whoe'er  this  venture  piuves, 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves.") 
By  her  example  Dorcas  bolder  grows. 
And  pkys  a  ticklmg  straw  within  his  nose. 
He  rubs  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 
The  sneering  swains  with  stammering  speeeh  be- 
spoke : 
"  To  you  my  lads,  I'll  sing  my  carols  o'er. 
As  for  the  maids-- I've  something  else  in  stoic." 

No  sooner  'gan  he  raise  his  tuneful  song. 
But  kds  and  lasses  round  about  him  throng. 
Not  balUd-singer  placed  above  the  crowds 
Sings  with  a  note  so  shrilling  sweet  and  load ; 
Nor  parish  clerk,  who  calls  the  psalm  so  detr, 
Like  Bowzybeus,  soothes  th'  attentive  ear. 

Of  nature's  kws  his  carols  first  begun. 
Why  the  grave  owl  can  never  face  the  sun. 
For  owls,  as  swains  observe,  detest  the  l^t, 
And  only  sing  and  seek  their  prey  by  night 
How  turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below ; 
And  how  the  closing  coleworts  upwards  grow ; 
How  will-a-wisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downa 
Of  stars  he  told,  that  shoot  with  shining  tnil« 
And  of  the  glow-worm's  light  that  gilds  his  tail 
He  sung  where  woodcocks  in  the  summer  feed, 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed 
( Some  tliink  to  northern  coasts  their  flight  ^y  tend, 
Or  to  the  moon  in  midnight  hours  ascend); 
Where  swallows  in  the  winter's  season  keep. 
And  how  the  drowsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep  ; 
How  nature  does  the  puppy's  eyelid  close. 
Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  and  rose ; 
(For  huntsmen  by  their  long  experience  find, 
That  puppies  still  nine  rolling  suns  are  blind). 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  sings  of  fairs  and  shows, 
For  still  new  fairs  before  his  eyes  arose. 
How  pedlars'  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid, 
The  various  fairings  of  the  country -maid. 
Long  silken  laces  hang  uptm  the  twine. 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amber  bracelets  shine  ; 
Huwthe  tight  ]ass,knives,combs,and  scissars  efks, 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Of  lotteries  next  with  tuneful  note  he  told. 
Where  silver  spoons  arc  won,  and  riugs  of  gold. 
The  lads  and  lasses  trudge  the  street  along. 
And  all  the  fair  ia  crowded  in  his  song. 
The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sells 
His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  aguc-spelb  ; 
Now  o'er  and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs, 
And  on  the  rope  the  venturous  maiden  swings ; 
Jack  Pudding,  in  his  party-colour'd  jacket. 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet. 
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Of  raree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats, 

Of  pockets  pick'd  in  crowds,  and  various  cheats. 

Then  sad  he  sung,  **  the  Children  in  the  Wood:'* 
(Ah,  harharous  uncle,  stain'd  with  infant  hlood  !) 
How  bbtckberries  they  pluck 'd  in  deserts  wild, 
And  fearless  at  the  glittering  faulchion  smiled ; 
Their  little  corpse  the  robin  red- breasts  found, 
And  strew'd  with  pious  bill  the  leaves  around. 
(Ah  !  gentle  birds  !  if  this  verse  Usts  so  long, 
Your  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  song.) 

For  <*  Buxom  Joan"  he  sung  the  doubtful  strife. 
How  the  sly  tailor  made  the  maid  a  wife. 

To  louder  strains  he  raised  his  voice  to  tell 
\^liat  woeful  wars  in  "  Chevy-chace"  befel. 
When  <<  Percy  drove  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn. 
Wars  to  be  wept  by  children  yet  unborn  !'' 
Ah,  Witherington,more  years  thy  life  had  crownM, 
If  Uiou  hadst  never  heard  the  horn  or  hound  ! 
Yet  shall  the  squire,  who  fought  on  bloody  stumps. 
By  future  bards  be  wail'd  in  doleful  dumps. 

<<  All  in  the  hind  of  Essex''  next  he  chants. 
How  to  sleek  mares  starch  quakers  turn  gallants  : 
How  the  grave  brother  stood  on  bank  so  green — 
Hj^py  for  him  if  mares  had  never  been  ! 

Then  he  was  seized  with  a  religious  qualm. 
And  on  a  sudden  sung  the  hundredth  psalm. 

He  sung  of  "Taffey  Welsh,"  and  "Sawney  Scot," 
"Lilly-buUero"  and  the  "  Irish  Trot" 
Why  should  I  tell  of  "  Bateman,"  or  of  "Shore," 
Or  "  Wantley's  Dragon"  slain  by  valiant  Moore  ; 
«<  The  Bower  of  Rosamond,"  or  "  Robin  Hood," 
And  how  the  "  grass  now  grows  where  Troy  town 
stood  r 

His  carols  ceased:  the  listening  maids  and  swains 
Seem  still  to  hear  sotne  soft  imperfect  strains. 
Sudden  he  rose  :  and,  as  he  reels  along. 
Swears  kisses  sweet  should  well  reward  his  song. 
The  damsels  laughing  fly  :  the  giddy  clown 
Again  upon  a  wheat-sheaf  drops  adown  ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk  his  sleep  attends. 
Till,  ruddy,  like  his  face,  the  sun  descends. 


THE  BIRTH  OP  THE  SQUUIE. 

I  m   IMITATION  or  TH«   "  POLLIO  -  OF  VIRUIL. 

'  Ye  sylvan  Muses,  loftier  strains  recite : 
i  Not  all  in  shades  and  bumble  cots  delight. 
i  Hark  !  the  bells  ring  ;  along  the  distant  grounds 
I  The  driving  gales  convey  the  swelling  sounds  : 
I  Th'  attentive  swain,  forgetful  of  his  work, 
I  With  gaping  wonder,  leans  upon  his  fork. 
'  What  sudden  news  aUrms  the  waking  mom  ! 
To  the  glad  Squire  a  hopeful  heir  is  bom. 
Mourn,  mourn,  ye  stags, and  all  ye  beasts  of  chase; 
This  hour  destruction  brings  on  all  your  race  : 
See,  the  pleased  tenants  duteous  offerings  bear, 
Turkej-s  and  geese,  and  grocer's  sweetest  ware  ; 
With  the  new  health  the  ponderous  tankard  flows. 
And  old  October  reddens  every  nose. 
Beagles  and  spaniels  round  his  cradle  stand, 
Kiss  his  moist  lip,  and  gently  lick  his  hand« 


He  joys  to  hear  the  shrill  horn's  echoing  sounds, 
And  learns  to  lisp  the  names  of  all  the  hounds. 
With  frothy  ale  to  make  his  cup  o'erflow, 
Barley  shall  in  paternal  acres  grow  ; 
The  bee  shall  sip  the  fragrant  dew  from  flowers. 
To  give  metheglin  for  his  morning-hours  ; 
For  him  the  clustering  hop  shall  climb  the  poles. 
And  his  own  orchard  sparkle  in  his  bowls. 

His  sire's  exploits  he  now  with  wonder  hears. 
The  monstrous  tales  indulge  his  greedy  ears  ; 
How,  when  youth  strung  his  nerves  and  warm'd  his 
He  rode  the  mighty  Nimrod  of  the  plains,  [veins. 
He  leads  the  staring  infant  through  the  hall. 
Points  out  the  homy  spoils  that  grace  the  wall ; 
Tells  how  the  stag  through  three  whole  counties 

fled. 
What  rivers  swam,  where  bay'd,  and  where  he  bled. 
Now  he  the  wonders  of  the  fox  repeats. 
Describes  the  desperate  chase,  and  all  his  cheats ; 
How  in  one  day,  beneath  his  furious  speed, 
He  tired  seven  coursers  of  the  fleetest  breed ; 
How  high  the  pale  he  leap'd,  how  wide  the  ditch. 
When  the  hound  tore  the  haunches  of  the  witch  ! 
These  stories,  which  descend  from  son  to  son. 
The  forvrard  boy  shall  one  day  make  his  own. 

Ah,  too  fond  mother,  think  the  time  draws  nigh. 
That  calls  the  darling  from  thy  tender  eye  ; 
How  shall  his  spirit  brook  the  rigid  rules, 
And  the  long  tyranny  of  grammar-schools  t 
Let  younger  brothers  o'er  dull  authors  plod, 
Lash'd  into  Latin  by  the  tingling  rod  ; 
No,  let  hun  never  feel  that  smart  disgrace  : 
Why  should  he  wiser  prove  than  all  his  race ! 
When  ripening  youth  with  down  o'ershades  his  chin, 
And  every  female  eye  incites  to  sin  ; 
The  milk-maid  (thoughtless  of  her  future  shame) 
With  smacking  lip  shall  raise  his  guilty  flame  ; 
The  dairy,  bam,  Uie  hay-loft,  and  the  grove. 
Shall  oft  be  conscious  of  their  stolen  love. 
But  think,  Priscilla,  on  that  dreadful  time. 
When  pangs  and  watery  qualms  shall  own  thy  crime . 
How  wilt  thou  tremble  when  thy  nipple's  prest. 
To  see  the  white  drops  bathe  thy  swelling  breast  ! 
Nine  moons  shall  publicly  divulge  thy  shame. 
And  the  young  squire  forestall  a  father's  name. 

When  twice  twelve  times  the  reaper's  sweeping 
hand 
With  leveird  harvests  has  bestrewn  the  hind  ; 
On  famed  St.  Hubert's  feast  his  winding  horn 
Shall  cheer  the  joyful  hound,  and  wake  the  morn  : 
This  memorable  day  his  eager  speed 
Shall  urge  with  bloody  heel  the  rising  steed. 
O  check  the  foamy  bit,  nor  tempt  thy  fate. 
Think  on  the  murders  of  a  five-bar  gate  ! 
Yet,  prodigal  of  life,  the  leap  he  tries, 
Low  in  the  dust  his  grovelling  honour  lies  ; 
Headlong  he  falls,  and  on  the  mggod  stone 
Distorts  his  neck,  and  cracks  the  colUr-bone. 
O  venturous  youth,  thy  thirst  of  game  alUy  : 
Mayst  thou  survive  the  perils  of  this  day  ! 
He  shall  survive  ;  and  in  late  years  be  sent 
To  snore  away  debates  in  parliament 
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The  time  shall  come  when  his  more  solid  sense 
With  nod  important  shall  the  laws  dbpense ; 
A  justice  with  grave  justices  shall  sit ; 
He  praise  their  wisdom,  they  admire  his  wit 
No  greyhound  shall  attend  the  tenant*s  pace. 
No  rusty  gun  the  farmer's  chinmey  grace  ; 
Salmons  shall  leave  their  covers  void  of  fear, 
Nor  dread  the  thievish  net  or  triple  spear ; 
Poachers  shall  tremble  at  his  awful  name, 
Whom  vengeance  now  o'ertakes  for  murder'd  game. 

Assist  me,  Bacchus,  and  ye  drunken  powers, 
To  sing  his  friendships  and  his  midnight  hours  I 

Why  dost  thou  glory  in  .thy  strength  of  beer. 
Firm  cork*d  and  mellow'd  till  the  twentieth  year ; 
Brew*d,  or  when  Phoebus  warms  the  fleecy  sign, 
Or  when  his  languid  rays  in  Scorpio  shine!  [sprung! 
Think  on  the  mischiefiB  which  from  hence  have 
It  arms  with  curses  dire  the  wrathful  tongue  ; 
Foul  scandal  to  the  lying  lip  afifords, 
And  prompts  the  memory  with  injurious  words. 
O  where  is  wisdom  when  by  this  o'erpower'd  t 
The  state  is  censured,  and  the  maid  deflowered ! 
And  wilt  thou  still,  0  Squire,  brew  ale  so  strong  t 
Hear  then  the  dictates  of  prophetic  song. 

Methinks  I  see  him  in  his  hall  appear, 
Where  the  long  table  floats  in  clammy  beer, 
'Midst  mugs  and  gUsses  shattered  o'er  the  floor, 
Dead  drunk,  his  servile  crew  supinely  snore ; 
Triumphant,  o'er  the  prostrate  brutes  he  stands, 
The  mighty  bumper  trembles  in  his  hands  ; 
Boldly  he  drinks,  and,  like  his  glorious  sires. 
In  copious  gulps  of  potent  ale  expires. 


SWEET  WILLIAM'S  FAREWELL  TO  BLACK-ETED 

SUSAN. 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard. 
Oh  !  where  shall  I  my  true-love  find  1 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true. 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew. 

William,  who  high  upon  the  ^-ard 

Rock'd  with  the  billow  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard, 
He  sighM,  and  cast  his  eyes  below  : 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
And  (quick  as  lightning)  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 

Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast, 
(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear,) 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Might  envy  William's  Up  those  kisses  sweet. 

0  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain  ; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear  ; 
We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change,  as  ye  list,  ye  winds  !  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 


Believe  not  what  the  landmen  taj. 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  < 
They'll  tell  thee,  sailon,  when  away. 
In  every  port  a  miatreas  find  : 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so. 
For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

If  to  fiur  India's  ooast  we  sail. 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonda  bri^ity 
lliy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale. 
Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 
Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  diarm  of  lovely  Sae. 

Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms. 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn  ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  hanns, 
William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly. 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Soaui'i  e 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadfbl  word. 

The  sails  their  swelling  boeom  spread ; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard : 
They  kiss'd,  she  sigh'd,  he  hung  bis  heed. 
Her  lessening  boat  unwillii^  rows  to  land : 
Adieu  !  she  cries ;  and  waved  her  lily  1 


A  BALLAD. 

mOM  TUB  WRAT-D*Va>GAU/>fr. 

'TwAS  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  u-ind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring, 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wistful  look  ; 
Her  head  was  crown'd  with  willows, 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over. 

And  nine  long  tedious  days  : 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover, 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas ! 
Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  ocean. 

And  let  my  lover  rest : 
Ah  !  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast ! 


The  merchant,  robb'd  of  pie 

Sees  tempests  in  despair  ; 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure 

To  losing  of  my  dear ! 
Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on 

Where  gild  and  diamonds  grow. 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden, 

But  none  that  loves  yon  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  nature 
Has  nothing  made  in  vain ; 

Why  then  beneath  the  water 
Should  hideous  rocks  remain  I 
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No  eyee  the  rocks  discover 
That  }vak  heneath  the  deep. 

To  wreck  the  wandering  lover, 
And  leave  the  maid  to  weep. 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wail'd  she  for  her  dear ; 
Repay'd  each  blast  with  sighing, 

Each  billow  with  a  tear ; 
When  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping. 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied  ; 
Then,  like  a  lily  drooping. 

She  bow'd  her  head  and  died  *. 


THE  COURT  OF  DEATH. 

A  WABLM. 

Drath,  on  a  solenm  night  of  state, 

In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  sate  : 

Th'  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign. 

Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train  I 

Crowd  the  vast  court     With  hollow  tone, 

A  voice  thus  thunder'd  from  the  throne : 

**  This  night  our  minister  we  name. 

Let  every  servant  speak  his  claim  ; 

Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand." 

All,  at  the  word,  stretched  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  burning  heat  possessed. 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed. 

«<  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal, 
Let  those  express  my  fervent  zeal ; 
On  every  slight  occasion  near. 
With  violence  I  persevere." 

C*  What  can  be  prettier  than  Gay's  ballad,  or  rather 
Swift'a,  Arbuthnot's,  Pope's  and  Gay's,  in  the  '  What-d'ye- 
call  it.'—"  'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring."  I  have 
been  well  informed  that  they  all  oontribated.  Cowpsa 
to  iTntein,  Aug.  4.  1783.] 


Next  Grout  appears  with  limping  pace, 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place  ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies, 
And  every  joint  and  sinew  plies  ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  suppressed, 
A  most  tenacious,  stubborn  guest. 

A  haggard  spectre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due  : 
«  *TiB  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  joy. 
And  in  the  shape  of  love  destroy  : 
My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  noseless  face, 
Prove  my  pretension  to  the  place." 

Stone  urged  his  over-growing  force  ; 
And,  next,  G>nsumption*s  meagre  corse. 
With  feeble  voice  that  scarce  was  heard, 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  preferred  : 
"  Let  none  object  my  lingering  way, 
I  gain,  like  Fabius,  by  deky  ; 
Fatigue  and  weaken  every  foe 
By  long  attack,  secure,  though  slow." 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power. 
Who  thinn'd  a  nation  in  an  hour. 

All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hoped  the  wand. 
Now  expectation  hush'd  the  band  ; 
When  thus  the  monarch  from  the  throne : 

"  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  physician  speak  his  right ! 
None  here  !  but  fees  their  toils  requite  ! 
Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand. 
Who  fills  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You,  Fever,  Grout,  and  all  the  rest, 
( Whom  wary  men,  as  foes,  detest,) 
Forego  your  claim  ;  no  more  pretend  ; 
Intemperance  is  esteemM  a  friend  ; 
He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  joys, 
And  as  a  courted  guest  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  fall. 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  all.'' 


BARTON  BOOTH. 

[Bora,  lasi.    Dl«d,  I7A] 

An  excellent  man  and  an  eminent  actor. 


Sweet  are  the  charms  of  her  I  love, 
More  fragrant  than  the  damask  rose, 

Soft  as  the  down  of  turtle  dove, 
Grentle  as  air  when  ZJephyr  blows, 

Hefreshing  as  descending  rains 

To  sun-burnt  climes,  and  thirsty  plains. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun ; 
Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll. 

Whose  swelling  tides  obey  the  moon  ; 
^rom  every  other  charmer  free, 
^y  life  and  love  shall  follow  thee. 


SONG. 


The  lamb  the  flowery  thyme  devours. 
The  dam  the  tender  kid  pursues  ; 

Sweet  Philomel,  in  shady  bowers 
Of  verdant  spring  her  note  renews  ; 

All  follow  what  they  most  admire, 

As  I  pursue  my  soul's  desire. 

Nature  must  change  her  beauteous  face. 
And  vary  as  the  seasons  rise  ; 

As  winter  to  the  spring  gives  place. 
Summer  th'  approach  of  autumn  flies  : 

No  change  on  love  the  seasons  bring, 

Love  only  knows  perpetual  spring. 
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Devouring  time,  with  stealing  pace. 
Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  bow  ; 

And  marble  towers,  and  gates  of  brass, 
In  his  rude  march  he  levels  low : 

But  time,  destroying  far  and  wide. 

Love  from  the  soul  can  ne'er  divide. 

Death  only,  with  his  cruel  dart. 

The  gentle  godhead  can  remove  ; 
And  drive  him  from  the  bleeding  heart 


To  mingle  with  the  biees'd  above, 
Where,  known  to  all  his  kindred  traim 
He  finds  a  lasting  rest  from  pain. 

Love,  and  his  sister  fair,  the  Soal, 
Twin-bom,  from  heaven  together  came: 

Love  will  the  universe  control^ 
When  dying  seasons  lose  their  i 

Divine  abodes  shall  own  his  pow'r. 

When  time  and  death  shall  be  no  i 


GEORGE  GRANVILLE,   LORD   LANSDOWNE*. 

[Born,  1807.    Died.  I73S.] 


SONG. 


LovE  is  by  fancy  led  about 

From  hope  to  fear,  from  joy  to  doubt ; 

Whom  we  now  an  angel  call. 
Divinely  graced  in  every  feature. 
Straight 's  a  deform'd,  a  perjured  creature  ; 

Love  and  hate  are  fancy  all. 


'Tis  but  as  fancy  shall  present 
Objects  of  grief,  or  of  content. 

That  the  lover's  blest,  or  dies  : 
Visions  of  mighty  pain,  or  pleasure. 
Imagined  want,  imagined  treasure. 

All  in  powerful  fancy  lies. 


[*  A  noblo  imitator,  In  its  ariatocratio  sense,  of  Waller ;  and  better  known  as  Granvflto  OU  poUU  t 

Granrille  the  poet.] 


MATTHEW    GREEN. 


[    orn,  16SW.    Died,  1737.] 


Matthew  Green  was    educated   among  the  | 
Dissenters  ;  but  left  them  in  disgust  at  their  pre-  ' 
cisiou,  pi-obably  without  revertiug  to  the  mother  | 
church.    All  that  we  are  told  of  him  is,  that  he  I 
had  a  post  at  the  Custom-honse,  which  he  dis- 
charged with  great  fidelity,  and  died  at  a  lodging  ' 
in  Nag's-head    court,  Gracechurch-street,  aged 
forty-one  *.     His  strong  powers  of  mind  had  re- 
ceived little  advantage  from  education,  and  were 
occasionally  subject  to   depression  from  hj-po- 
chondria  ;  but  his  conversation  is  said  to  have 
abounded  in  wit  and  shrewdness.     One  day  his 
friend  Sylvanus  Bevan  complained  to  him  that 
while  he  was  bathing  in  the  river  he  had  been 
saluted  by  a  waterman  with  the  cry  of  "  Quaker 
Quirl,"  and  wondered  how  he  should  have  been 


known  to  be  a  Quaker  without  his  clothes.  Green 
replied,  **  by  your  swimming  against  the  stream." 
His  poem,  "  the  Spleen,"  was  never  pubUsbed 
in  his  lifetime.  Glover,  his  warm  friend,  pro- 
sented  it  to  the  world  after  his  death  ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  did  not  prefix  any  account 
of  its  interesting  author.  It  was  originally  a 
very  short  copy  of  verses,  and  was  gradually  and 
piecemeal  increased.  Pope  speedily  noticed  its 
merit,  Melmoth  praised  its  strong  originatity  in 
Fitzosbome's  Letters,  and  Gray  duly  commended 
it  in  his  correspondence  with  Walpole,  when  it 
appeared  in  Dodsley's  collection.  In  that  walk 
of  poetry,  where  Fancy  aspires  no  fiuiher  than 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  common  sense,  its  i 
its  certainly  unrivaUedf. 


FROM    "THE    SPLEEN." 


Co.NTENTMENT,  parent  of  delight, 
So  much  a  stranger  to  our  sight, 
Say,  goddess,  in  what  Imppy  place 
Mortals  behold  thy  blooming  face  ; 


[*  IIo  was  a  clerk  in  the  Custom  House,  on,  it  is  thought, 
a  small  salary  :  but  the  writer  of  this  note  has  hunted 
over  official  bo<iks  in  vain  for  a  notice  of  his  appointment, 
and  of  obituaries  for  the  time  of  his  death.] 


Thy  gracious  auspices  impart. 
And  for  thy  temple  choose  my  heart. 
They,  whom  thou  deignest  to  inspire. 
Thy  science  learn,  to  bound  desire  ; 


[i^  There  is  a  profusion  of  wit  everywhere  in  Green :  | 

reading  would  have  formed  his  Judgment  and  harmcniied  ,  1 

his  verae,  for  oven  his  wood-notea  often  break  o«k  taf  ' 

strains  of  real  poetry  and  musia>-GRAY.3  1 
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By  happy  alchemy  of  mind 
They  turn  to  pleasure  all  they  find  ; 
They  both  difidain  in  outward  mien 
The  grave  and  solemn  garb  of  Spleen, 
And  meretricious  arts  of  dress, 
To  feign  a  joy,  and  hide  distress  ; 
Unmoved  when  the  rude  tempest  blows, 
Without  an  opiate  they  repose  ; 
And,  cover'd  by  your  shield,  defy 
The  whizzing  shafts  that  round  them  fly  : 
Nor  meddling  with  the  gods'  afifairs. 
Concern  themselves  with  distant  cares  ; 
But  place  their  bliss  in  mental  rest, 
And  feast  upon  the  good  possessed. 
Forced  by  soft  violence  of  pray'r. 
The  blithsome  goddess  soothes  my  care, 
I  feel  the  deity  inspire. 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire. 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid. 
Annuity  securely  made, 
A  farm  some  twenty  miles  from  town. 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own  ; 
Two  maids  that  never  saw  the  town, 
A  serving-man  not  quite  a  clown, 
A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow, 
Ajid  drive,  while  t'other  holds  the  plough  ; 
A  chief,  of  temper  form'd  to  please, 
I^it  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys  ; 
.A.nd  better  to  preserve  the  peace, 
Oommission'd  by  the  name  of  niece  ; 
X^ith  understandings  of  a  size 
To  think  their  master  very  wise. 
!&Iay  Heaven  (it's  all  I  wish  for)  send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend, 
XVhere  decent  cupboard,  little  plate, 
X>iffplay  benevolence,  not  state. 
>Vnd  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
TJpon  some  chosen  spot  of  land  : 
-A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim, 
"Where  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim  ; 
behind,  a  green,  like  velvet  neat. 
Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet ; 
Where  od'rous  plants  in  evening  fair 
;Bi«athe  all  around  ambrosial  air  ; 
From  Eurus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground, 
Penced  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crown'd. 
Pit  dwelling  for  the  feather'd  throng. 
Who  pay  then*  quit-rents  with  a  song  ; 
With  op'ning  views  of  hill  and  dale, 
Which  sense  and  fancy  too  regale. 
Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bounds, 
Like  amphitheatre  surrounds : 
And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze. 
Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees, 
From  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  array 
Extended  far,  repel  the  day. 
Here  stillness,  height,  and  solcnm  shade 
Invite,  and  contemplation  aid  : 
Here  Nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 
The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  fate. 
And  dreams  beneath  the  spreading  beech 
Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teach  ; 


While  soft  as  breezy  breath  of  wind. 

Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind  : 

Here  Dryads,  scorning  Phoebus'  ray, 

While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away, 

In  measured  motions  frisk  about. 

Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out. 

There  see  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean, 

Vie  in  variety  of  green ; 

Fresh  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  slieep. 

Brown  fields  theur  fallow  sabbaths  keep, 

Plump  Ceres  golden  tresses  wear. 

And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair. 

And  silver  streams  through  meadows  stray. 

And  Naiads  on  the  margin  play. 

And  lesser  Nymphs  on  side  of  hills 

From  plaything  urns  pour  down  the  rills. 

Thus  shelter'd,  free  from  care  and  strife, 
May  I  enjoy  a  calm  through  life  ; 
See  faction,  safe  in  low  degree, 
As  men  at  land  see  storms  at  sea, 
And  laugh  at  miserable  elves. 
Not  kind,  so  much  as  to  themselves. 
Cursed  with  such  souls  of  base  alloy. 
As  can  possess,  but  not  enjoy  ; 
Debarred  the  pleasure  to  impart 
By  avarice,  sphincter  of  the  heart ; 
Who  wealth,  hard  eam'd  by  guilty  cares, 
Bequeath  untouched  to  thankless  heirs. 
May  I,  with  look  ungloom'd  by  guile. 
And  wearing  virtue's  liv'ry-smile. 
Prone  the  distressed  to  relieve. 
And  little  trespasses  forgive. 
With  income  not  in  fortune's  power, 
And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour. 
With  trips  to  town  life  to  amuse, 
To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  news, 
To  see  old  friends,  brush  ofif  the  clown. 
And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down, 
Unhurt  by  sickness'  bUsting  rage. 
And  slowly  mellowing  in  age. 
When  Fate  extends  its  gathering  gripe. 
Fall  ofif  like  fruit  grown  fully  ripe. 
Quit  a  worn  being  without  pain. 
Perhaps  to  blossom  soon  again. 

But  now  more  serious  see  me  grow. 
And  what  I  think,  my  Memmius,  know. 

Th'  enthusiast's  hope,  and  raptures  wild, 
Have  never  yet  my  reason  foil'd. 
His  springy  soul  dilates  like  air. 
When  free  from  weight  of  ambient  care. 
And,  hush'd  in  meditation  deep, 
Slides  into  dreams,  as  when  asleep  ; 
Then,  fond  of  new  discoveries  grown. 
Proves  a  Columbus  of  her  own. 
Disdains  the  narrow  bounds  of  place. 
And  through  the  wilds  of  endless  space. 
Borne  up  on  metaph^-sic  wings. 
Chases  light  forms  and  shadowy  things, 
And,  m  &e  vague  excursion  caught. 
Brings  home  some  rare  exotic  thought. 
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The  melancholy  man  such  dreams, 

As  brightest  evidenee,  esteems ; 

Fain  would  he  see  some  distant  seene 

Suggested  by  his  restless  Spleen, 

And  Fancy's  telescope  applies 

With  tinctured  glass  to  cheat  his  eyes. 

Such  thoughts,  as  love  the  gloom  of  night, 

I  close  examine  by  the  light ; 

For  who,  though  bribed  by  gain  to  lie. 

Dare  sunbeam-written  truths  deny, 

And  execute  plain  common  sense 

On  faith's  mere  hearsay  evidence  f 

That  superstition  mayn't  create. 
And  club  its  ills  with  those  of  fate, 
I  many  a  notion  take  to  task. 
Made  dreadful  by  its  visor-mask. 
Thus  scruple,  spasm  of  the  mind. 
Is  cured,  and  certainty  I  find ; 
Since  optic  reason  shows  me  plain, 
I  dreaded  spectres  of  the  brain ; 
And  legendary  fears  are  gone. 
Though  in  tenacious  childhood  sown. 
Thus  in  opinions  I  commence 
Freeholder  in  the  proper  sense. 
And  neither  suit  nor  service  do. 
Nor  homage  to  pretenders  show. 
Who  boast  themselves  by  spurious  roll 
Lords  of  the  manor  of  the  soul ; 
Preferring  sense  from  chin  thaf  s  bare, 
To  nonsense  throned  in  whisker'd  hair. 

To  thee,  Creator  uncreate, 

0  Entium  Ens  !  divinely  great ! 

Hold,  Muse,  nor  melting  pinions  try. 

Nor  near  the  blazing  glory  fly, 

Nor  straining  break  thy  feeble  bow, 

Unfeather'd  arrows  far  to  throw  ; 

Through  fields  unknown  nor  madly  stray, 

Where  no  ideas  mark  the  way. 

With  tender  eyes,  and  colours  faint. 

And  trembling  hands,  forbear  to  paint. 

Who,  features  veil'd  by  light,  can  hit  1 

Where  can,  what  has  no  outline,  fit  1 

My  soul,  the  vain  attempt  forego. 

Thyself,  the  fitter  subject,  know. 

He  wisely  shuns  the  bold  extreme. 

Who  soon  lays  by  th'  unequal  theme. 

Nor  runs,  with  wisdom's  sirens  caught. 

On  quicksands  swallowing  shipwreckM  thought : 

But  conscious  of  his  distance,  gives 

Mote  praise,  and  humble  negatives. 

In  one,  no  object  of  our  sight. 

Immutable,  and  infinite. 


Who  can't  be  cruel,  or  unjust. 

Calm  and  resign'd,  I  fix  my  trust ; 

To  him  my  past  and  present  state 

I  owe,  and  must  my  future  fate. 

A  stranger  into  life  I'm  come. 

Dying  may  be  our  going  home. 

Transported  here  by  angry  Fate, 

The  convicts  of  a  prior  state. 

Hence  I  no  anxious  thoughts  bestow 

On  matters  I  can  nevw  know. 

Through  life's  foul  way,  like  vagnuit,  {MSird, 

He'll  grant  a  settlement  at  last ; 

And  with  sweet  ease  the  wearied  ercyim 

By  leave  to  lay  his  being  down. 

If  doom'd  to  dance  th'  eternal  round 

Of  life  no  sooner  lost  but  found. 

And  dissolution  soon  to  come, 

Like  spunge,  wipes  out  life's  prei 

But  can*t  our  state  of  pow'r  bereave 

An  endless  series  to  receive  ; 

Then,  if  hard  dealt  with  here  by  fiite^ 

We  balance  in  anothw  state, 

And  consciousness  must  go  along. 

And  sign  th'  acquittance  for  the  wrong. 

He  for  his  creatures  must  decree 

More  happiness  than  misery. 

Or  be  supposed  to  create. 

Curious  to  try,  what  'tis  to  hate  : 

And  do  an  act,  which  rage  infers, 

'Cause  lameness  halts,  or  blindness  i 


Thus,  thus  I  steer  my  bark,  and  sail 

On  even  keel  with  gentle  gale  ; 

At  helm  I  make  my  reason  sit. 

My  crew  of  passions  all  submit. 

If  dark  and  blust'ring  prove  some  nights. 

Philosophy  puts  forth  her  lights ; 

Experience  holds  the  cautious  glass, 

To  shun  the  breakers,  as  I  pass. 

And  frequent  throws  the  wary  lead. 

To  sec  what  dangers  may  be  hid  : 

And  once  in  seven  years  I'm  seen 

At  Bath  or  Tunbridge,  to  careen. 

Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 

I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way. 

With  store  sufficient  for  relief. 

And  wisely  still  prepared  to  reef. 

Nor  wanting  the  dispersive  bowl 

Of  cloudy  weather  in  the  soul, 

I  make  (may  heaven  propitious  send 

Such  wind  and  weather  to  the  end) 

Neither  becalm'd,  nor  overblown. 

Life's  voyage  to  the  world  unknown. 


OEOROE    LILLO. 

[Bon,  lOBt.    DM,  17«.] 


Gbobor  Lillo  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  jeweller^ 
who  married  an  English  woman,  and  settled  in 
London.  Our  poet  was  bom  near  Moorfields, 
was  bred  to  his  father's  business,  and  followed 
it  for  many  years.  The  story  of  his  dying  in  dis- 
tress was  a  fiction  of  Hammond,  the  poet ;  for  he 
bequeathed  a  considerable  property  to  his  ne- 
phew, whom  he  made  his  heir.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  bequest  was  in  consequence  of  his  find- 
ing the  young  man  dbposed  to  lend  him  a  sum  of 
money  at  a  time  when  he  thought  proper  to  feign 
pecuniary  distress,  in  order  that  he  might  disco- 
rer  the  sincerity  of  those  calling  themselves  his 
friends.  Thomas  Davies,  his  biographer  and 
editor,  professes  to  have  got  this  anecdote  from  a 
surviving  partner  of  Lillo.  It  bears,  however, 
an  intrinsic  air  of  improbability.  It  is  not  usual 
for  sensible  tradesmen  to  affect  being  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  and  Lillo's  character  was  that  of 
an  uncommonly  sensible  man.  Fielding,  lus  in- 
timate friend,  ascribes  to  him  a  manly  simplicity 
of  mind,  that  is  extremely  unlike  such  a  stra- 
tagem. 

Lillo  is  the  tragic  poet  of  middling  and  familiar 
life.  Instead  of  heroes  from  romance  and  his- 
tory, he  gives  the  merchant  and  his  apprentice  ; 
and  the  Macbeth  of  his  **  Fatal  CuriotUy  "  is  a 
private  gentleman,  who  has  been  reduced  by  his 
poverty  to  dispose  of  his  copy  of  Seneca  for  a 
morsel  of  bread.  The  mind  will  be  apt,  after 
reading  his  works,  to  suggest  to  itself  the  ques- 
tion, how  far  the  graver  drama  would  gain  or 
lose  by  a  more  general  adoption  of  this  plebeian 
principle.  The  cares,  it  may  be  said,  that  are 
most  fSamiliar  to  our  existence,  and  the  distresses 
of  those  nearest  to  ourselves  in  situation,  ought 
to  lay  the  strongest  hold  upon  our  sympathies, 
and  the  general  mass  of  society  ought  to  furnish 
a  more  express  image  of  man  than  any  detached 
or  elevated  portion  of  the  species. 

Lillo  is  certainly  a  master  of  potent  effect  in 
the  exhibition  of  human  suffering.     His  repre- 
sentation of  actual  or  intended  murder  seems  to 
sasume  a  deeper  terror  from  the  familiar  circum- 
stances of  life  with  which  it  is  invested.     Such 
indeed  is  said  to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  scene 
in  his  '^  Arden  of  Feversham,"  that  the  audience 
tue  up  with  one  accord  and  interrupted  it.     The 
^^ecdote,  whether  true  or  false,  must  recall  to 
^iie  mind  of  every  one  who  has  perused  that 
S^ieoe,  the  harrowing  sympathy  which  it  is  calcu- 
^^.ted  to  excite.    But,  notwithstanding  the  power 
^^Y  Lillo*s  works,  we  entirely  miss  in  them  that 
^'^Qinantic  attraction  which   invites  to  repeated 


perusal  of  them.  They  give  us  life  in  a  close  and 
dreadful  semblance  of  reality,  but  not  arrayed  in 
the  magic  illusion  of  poetry.  His  strength  lies 
in  conception  of  situations,  not  in  beauty  of 
dialogue,  or  in  the  eloquence  of  the  passions. 
Yet  the  effect  of  his  plain  and  homely  subjects 
was  so  strikingly  superior  to  that  of  the  vapid 
and  heroic  productions  of  the  day,  as  to  induce 
some  of  his  contemporary  admirers  to  pronounce 
that  he  had  reached  the  acme  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence, and  struck  into  the  best  and  most  genuine 
path  of  tragedy.  Greorge  Barnwell,  it  was  ob- 
served, drew  more  tears  than  the  rants  of 
Alexander.  This  might  be  true,  but  it  did  not 
bring  the  comparison  of  humble  and  heroic  sub- 
jects to  a  fair  test ;  for  the  tragedy  of  Alexander 
Ib  bad  not  from  its  subject,  but  from  the  incapa- 
city of  the  poet  who  composed  it.  It  does  not 
prove  that  heroes  drawn  from  history  or  romance 
are  not  at  least  as  susceptible  of  high  and  poetical 
effect  as  a  wicked  apprentice,  or  a  distressed 
gentleman  pawning  his  moveables.  It  is  one 
question  whether  Lillo  has  given  to  his  subjects 
from  private  life  the  degree  of  beauty  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  He  is  a  master  of  terrific, 
but  not  of  tender  impressions.  We  feel  a 
harshness  and  gloom  in  his  genius  even  while 
we  are  compelled  to  admire  its  force  and  origi- 
nality. 

The  peculiar  choice  of  his  subjects  was  happy 
and  commendable  as  far  as  it  regarded  himself, 
for  his  talents  never  succeeded  so  well  when  he 
ventured  out  of  them.  But  it  is  another  ques- 
tion, whether  the  familiar  cast  of  those  subjects 
was  fitted  to  constitute  a  more  genuine,  or  only  a 
subordinate,  walk  in  tragedy.  Undoubtedly  the 
genuine  delineation  of  the  human  heart  will  please 
us,  from  whatever  station  or  circumstances  of 
life  it  is  derived.  In  the  simple  pathos  of 
tragedy  probably  very  little  difference  will  be  felt 
from  the  choice  of  characters  being  pitched  above 
or  below  the  line  of  mediocrity  in  station.  But 
something  more  than  pathos  is  required  in 
tragedy ;  and  the  very  pain  that  attends  our 
sympathy  requires  agreeable  and  romantic  asso- 
ciations of  the  fancy  to  be  blended  with  its 
poignancy.  Whatever  attaches  ideas  of  impor- 
tance, publicity,  and  elevation  to  the  object  of 
pity,  fonns  a  brightening  and  alluring  medium  to 
the  imagination.  Athens  herself,  with  all  her 
simplicity  and  democracy,  delighted  on  the  stage 
to 

*'  let  gorgeoos  Trsg«dy 
**  In  neptred  pall  come  sweeping  by." 
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Even  situations  far  depressed  beneath  the 
familiar  mediocrity  of  life  are  more  picturesque 
and  poetical  than  its  ordinary  level.  It  is  cer- 
tainly on  the  virtues  of  the  middling  rank  of  life 
that  the  strength  and  comforts  of  society  chiefly 
depend,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  look  for  the 
harvest  not  on  cUffs  and  precipices,  but  on  the 
easy  slope  and  the  uniform  plain.      But   the 


painter  does  not  in  general  fix  on  lerel 
for  the  subjects  of  his  noblest  landscapes.  That 
is  an  analogy,  I  conceive,  to  this  in  tbe  monl 
painting  of  tragedy.  Disparities  of  statioo  ptt 
it  boldness  of  outline.  The  oommandiiig  BCaa- 
tions  of  life  are  its  mountain  scenery — tbe  regioB 
where  its  storm  and  sunshine  may  be  portiajed 
in  their  strongest  contrast  and  coloiiriiig. 


i1 


FROM  "THE   FATAL  CURIOSITY." 


ACT  n.  8CBMB  I. 


Persons— Maria,  Charlottc,  and  Young  Wilmot. 

Ent^r  Charlottc,  thoughtful;  and  soon   after  Maria 
from  the  other  side. 

Mar,  Madam,  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  habit 
Desires  to  see  you. 

Char.  In  a  foreign  habit 

Tis  strange,  and  unexpected — But  admit  him. 

lExit  Makia. 
Who  can  this  stranger  be !  I  know  no  foreigner, 

Enter  Yocif o  Wujiot. 
Nor  any  man  like  this. 

V,  WUm,  Ten  thousand  joys  ! 

iOoing  to  embrace  her. 

Char.  You  are  rude,  sir — Pray  forbear,  and  let 

me  know 

What  business  brought  you  here,  or  leave  the  place. 

Y.  WUm.  She  knows  me  not,  or  will  not  seem  to 

know  me.  I  Aside, 

Perfidious  maid  !  Am  I  forgot  or  scorn 'd  1 

Char.  Strange  questions  from  a  man  I  never 

knew  ! 
F.  fVilm.  With  what  aversion  and  contempt  she 
views  me ! 
My  fears  are  true  ;  some  other  has  her  heart : 
— She's  lost — My  fatal  absence  has  undone  me. 

lAside. 
O  !  could  thy  Wilmot  have  forgot  thee,  Charlotte? 
Char.  Ha !  Wilmot !  say !  what  do  your  words 
import ! 
O  gentle  stranger  !  ease  my  swelling  heart 
That  else  will  burst !  Canst  thou  inform  me  aught  ? — 
What  dost  thou  know  of  Wilmot  I 

r.  IVilm.  This  I  know, 
When  all  the  winds  of  heaven  seem'd  to  conspire 
Against  the  stormy  main,  and  dreadful  peals 
Of  rattling  thunder  deafen'd  every  ear, 
And  drown'd  th'  affrighten'd  mariners'  loud  cries, 
While  livid  lightning  spread  its  sulph'rous  flames 
Through  all  the  dark  horizon,  and  disclost^d 
The  raging  seas  incensed  to  his  destruction  ; 
When  the  good  ship  in  which  he  was  embark'd. 
Unable  longer  to  support  the  tempest, 
Broke,  and  o'erwhelm'd  by  the  impetuous  surge> 
Sunk  to  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  left  him  struggling  with  the  warring  waves  ; 
In  that  dread  moment,  in  the  jaws  of  death. 
When  hisstrength  fail'dand  ever}-  hope  forsook  liini. 


Andhis  last  breath  prefls'd  t'wards  his  tivmUiiigGpi^ 
The  neighbouring  rocks,  thai  echoed  to  hia  mou, 
Retum'd  no  sound  articulate,  but  Chmrlotte  1 

Char.  The  fatal  tempest  whoeedescriptioBitrilBei 
The  hearer  with  astonishment  is  ceased  ; 
And  Wilmot  is  at  rest    The  fiercer  stonn 
Of  swelling  passions  that  o'erwhefans  the  sooly 
And  rages  worse  than  the  mad  foaming  sess 
In  which  he  perish'd,  ne'er  shall  rex  him  mofe. 

r.  JVilm.   Thon  seem'stto  think  he's  dedl: 
enjoy  that  thought ; 
Persuade  yourself  that  what  yoa  wish  is  tnwy 
And  triumph  in  your  falsehood — Yea,  he's  dead ; 
You  were  his  fate.    The  cruel  winds  and  wmfm. 
That  cast  him  pale  and  breathless  on  the  shores 
Spared   him   for   greater  woes — ^To    know  kis  ' 

Charlotte, 
Forgetting  all  her  vows  to  him  and  heaTcn, 
Had  cast  him  from  her  thoaghts-..Theny  then  be 

died  ; 
But  never  must  have  rest.    Even  now  be  waoden^ 
A  sad,  repining,  discontented  ghost. 
The  unsubstantial  shadow  of  himself. 
And  pours  his  plaintive  groans  in  thy  deaf  ean, 
And  stalks,  unseen  before  thee. 

Char.  'Tis  enough 

Detested  falsehood  now  has  done  its  worst 

And  art  thou  dead! And  wouldst  thon  die, 

my  Wilmot  ! 
For  one  thou  thought'st  unj  ust ! — Thou  soul  of  troth ! 
What  must  be  done  1 — which  way  shall  I  expreei 
Unutterable  woe  ?  Or  how  convince 
Thy  dear  departed  spirit  of  the  love, 
Th'  eternal  love,  and  never-failing  faith 
Of  thy  much  injured,  lost,  despairing  Chariotte  f 

y.  WUm.  Be  still,  my  flutt'ring  heart ;  hope  not 
too  soon :  [J/ife- 

Perhaps  I  dream,  and  this  is  all  illusion. 

Char.  If,  as  some  teach,  the  mind  intuitive. 
Free  from  the  narrow  bounds  and  slavish  ties 
Of  sordid  earth  that  circumscribe  its  power 
While  it  remains  below,  roving  at  large,  i 

Can  trace  us  to  our  most  conceal'd  retreat, 
See  all  we  act,  and  read  our  very  thoughts ; 
To  thee,  0  Wilmot !  kneeling  I  appeal. 
If  e'er  I  swerved  in  action,  word  or  thought. 
From  the  severest  constancy  and  truth. 
Or  ever  wLsh'd  to  taste  a  joy  on  earth 
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itred  oot  in  thee,  since  last  we  parted  ; 

ne'er  meet  again,  but  thy  loud  wrongs 

the  ear  of  mercy  to  my  cries, 
nay  never  see  those  bright  abodes 
truth  and  virtue  only  have  admission, 
u  inhabit'st  now. 
'Urn.  Assist  me.  Heaven  I 
e  my  reason,  memory,  and  sense  ! 
rate  my  fierce  tumultuous  joys, 

excess  will  drive  me  to  distraction, 
otte  !  Charlotte  I  lovely,  virtuous  maid  ! 
firm  mind,  in  spite  of  time  and  absence, 
unshaken,  and  support  its  truth  ; 
thy  frailer  memory  retain 
;e,  no  idea  of  thy  lover  ! 
st  thou  gaze  so  wildly  t  Look  on  me  ; 
y  dear  eyes  this  way  ;  observe  me  well, 
>rching  climates,  time, and  this  strange  habit 
ged  and  so  disguised  thy  faithful  Wilmot, 
thing  in  my  voice,  my  face,  or  mien, 
i  to  tell  my  Charlotte  I  am  he  ! 
lA/ter  viewing  him  some  lime,  tie  approaehrs 
weeping,  and  gives  him  her  hand  ;  and  then 
turning  towartis  him,  sinks  upon  his  bosom.li 
3t  thou  weep  I  Why  dost  thou  tremble  thus! 
th  thy  panting  heart  and  cautious  touch 
lee  but  half  convinced!   Whence  are  thy 
^ars  ? 
t  thou  silent  ?  Canst  thon  doubt  me  still ! 

No,  Wilmot  !  no  ;    I'm  blind  with  too 

much  light : 
le  with  wonder  and  oppressed  with  joy  ; 
ggling  passions  barr'd  the  doors  of  speech, 
'ch  enlarged,  affords  me  no  relief, 
t  profusion  of  extreme  delight, 
t  once,  and  bursting  from  despair, 
le  aid  of  words,  and  mocks  description  : 
one  sorrow,  one  sad  scene  of  anguish, 
jcks  the  swelling  torrent  of  my  jo^*s, 
lot  bear  the  transport. 
Urn.  Let  me  know  it : 

my  portion  of  thy  sorrow,  Charlotte  ! 
[>artake  thy  grief,  or  bear  it  for  thee. 

Alas  !  my  Wilmot !  these  sad  tears  are 

thine  ; 
w  for  thy  misfortunes.     I  am  pierced 

the  agonies  of  strong  compassion, 

the  bitter  anguish  you  must  feel, 
3u  shall  hear  your  parents — 
'Um.  Are  no  more. 

You  apprehend  me  wrong. 
'Um.  Perhaps  1  do: 

you  mean  to  say,  the  greedy  grave 
wfied  with  one,  and  one  is  left 
ny  longing  eyes — But  which,  my  Charlotte? 
et  forbear  to  speak,  *till  I  liave  thought — 

Nay,  hear  me,  Wilmot ! 
Um.  I  perforce  must  hear  thee  : 
ight  think  'till  death,  and  not  determine, 
0  dear  which  I  could  bear  to  lose,  [fears: 

AfHict  yourself  no  more  with  groundless 
rents  both  are  living.     Their  distress, 
erty  to  which  tliey  are  reduced, 


In  spite  of  my  weak  aid,  was  what  I  moum'd  ; 
And  that  in  helpless  age,  to  them  whose  youth 
Was  crown*d  with  full  prosperity,  I  fear. 
Is  worse,  much  worse,  than  death. 

Y.  Wilm,  Hiy  joy's  complete. 
My  parents  living,  and  possess'd  of  thee  ! — 
From  this  blest  hour,  the  happiest  of  my  life, 
rU  date  my  rest.     My  anxious  hopes  and  fears. 
My  weary  travels,  and  my  dangers  past. 
Are  now  rewarded  all.    Now  I  rejoice 
In  my  success,  and  count  my  riches  gain. 
For  know,  my  soul's  best  treasure  !  I  have  wealth 
Enough  to  glut  ev'n  avarice  itself : 
No  more  shall  cruel  want,  or  proud  contempt, 
Oppress  the  sinking  spirits,  or  insult 
The  hoary  heads  of  those  who  gave  me  being. 

Char.  'Tis  now,  0  riches,  I  conceive  your  worth. 
You  are  not  base,  nor  can  you  be  superfluous. 
But  when  misplaced  in  base  and  sordid  hands. 
Fly,  fly,  my  Wilmot !  leave  thy  happy  Charlotte  ! 
Thy  filial  piety,  the  sighs  and  tears 
Of  thy  lamenting  parents  call  thee  hence. 

F.  Wilm.  I  have  a  friend^  the  partner  of  my 

voyage,  [me. 

Who,  in  the  storm  last  night,  was  shipwreck'd  with 

Char.  Shipwreck'd  last  night ! — O  ye  immortal 
pow'rs ! 
What  have  you  suffer'd — How  was  you  preserved! 

Y.  Wilm,  Let  that,  and  all  my  other  strange 
And  perilous  adventures,  be  the  tlieme     [escapes 
Of  many  a  happy  winter  night  to  come. 
My  present  purpose  was  t'  intreat  my  angel. 
To  know  this  friend,  this  other  better  Wilmot ; 
And  come  with  him  this  evening  to  my  father's  : 
I'll  send  him  to  thee. 

Char.  I  consent  with  pleasure. 

Y.  WUm.  Heavens,  what  a  night  I — How  shall 
I  bear  my  joy  !   . 
My  parents,  yours,  my  friends,  all  will  be  mine, 
And  mine,  like  water,  air,  or  the  free  splendid  sun. 
The  undivided  portion  of  you  all. 
If  such  the  early  hopes,  the  vernal  bloom. 
The  distant  prospect  of  my  future  bliss, 
Then  what  the  ruddy  autumn  !  what  the  fruit ! 
The  full  possession  of  thy  heavenly  charms. 
The  tedious,  dark,  and  stormy  winter  o'er. 
The  hind,  that  all  its  pinching  hardships  bore, 
With  transport  sees  the  weeks  appointed  bring 
The  cheerful,  promised,  gay,  delightful  spring  : 
The  painted  meadows,  the  harmonious  woods. 
The  gentle  zephyrs,  and  unbridled  floods, 
Withall  their  charms,  his  ravish 'd  thoughts  employ, 
But  the  rich  harvest  must  complete  his  joy. 

[  Exeunt. 

ecunm^A  Street  in  Penryn. 
Enter  Randal. 
Rand.  Poor,  poor  and  friendless ;  whither  shall 
I  wander. 
And  to  what  point  direct  my  views  and  hopes  t 
A  menial  servant !  No.     What!  shall  I  live, 
Here  in  this  land  of  freedom,  live  distinguished, 
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And  mark'd  the  wiliingBUTeof  some  proud  sabject, 
And  swell  his  useless  train  for  broken  fragments  ; 
The  cold  remains  of  his  superfluous  board  1 — 
I  would  aspire  to  something  more  and  better — 
Turn  thy  eyes  then  to  the  prolific  ocean, 
Whose  spacious  bosom  opens  to  thy  yiew  : 
There  doithless  honour,  and  unenvied  wealth 
Have  often  crown'd  the  braye  adventurer's  toils. 
This  is  the  native  uncontested  right, 
The  fair  inheritance,  of  ev'ry  Briton 
That  dares  put  in  his  ckim — My  choice  is  made  : 
A  long  furewell  to  Cornwall,  and  to  England  ! 
If  I  return — But  stay,  what  stranger's  this, 
Who,  as  he  views  me,  seems  to  mend  his  pace ! 

J^nUr  Youifo  Wilmot. 

Y.  WUm,  Randal !  the  dear  companion  of  my 
Sure  lavish  fortune  means  to  give  me  all  [youth  ! 
I  could  desire,  or  ask  for,  this  blest  day, 
And  leave  me  nothing  to  expect  hereafter. 

Rand,  Your  pardon,  sir;  I  know  but  one  on  earth 
Could  properly  salute  me  by  the  title 
You're  pleased  to  give  me,  and  I  would  not  think 
That  you  are  he— That  you  are  Wilmot. — 

F.  WUm,  Why  ? 

Rand.  Because  I  could  not  bear  the  disappoint- 
Should  I  be  deceived.  [ment 

F.  WUm,  I'm  pleased  to  hear  it : 
Thy  friendly  fears  better  express  thy  thoughts 
Than  words  could  do. 

Rand.  O,  Wihnot !  O,  my  master! 
Are  you  retum'd  ? 

Y.  WUm,  I  have  not  yet  embraced 
My  parents — I  shall  see  you  at  my  father's. 

Rand.  No  I'm  discharged  from  thence — O,  sir, 
such  ruin —  ['em: 

Y.  WUm.  I've  heard  it  all,  and  hasten  to  relieve 
Sure  Heaven  hath  blest  mc  to  that  very  end  : 
I've  wealth  enough  ;  nor  shalt  thou  want  a  part. 

Rand.  I  have  a  part  already — I  am  blest 
In  your  success  and  share  in  all  your  joys. 

Y,  WUm.  I  doubt  it  not — But  tell  me,  dost  thou 
My  parents  not  suspecting  my  return,  [think, 
That  I  may  visit  them,  and  not  be  known  ! 

Rand.  'Tis  hard  for  me  to  judge.      You  are 
Grown  so  familiar  to  me,  that  I  wonder   [already 
I  knew  you  not  at  first :  yet  it  may  be  ; 
For  you're  much  alter'd,  and  they  think  you  dead. 

F.  WUm.  This  is  certain  :  CTmrlotte  beheld  me 
long, 
And  heard  my  loud  reproaches  and  complaints 
Without  rememb'ring  she  had  ever  seen  me. 
My  mind  at  ease  grows  wanton  :  I  would  fain 
Refine  on  happiness.     Why  may  I  not 
Indulge  my  curiosity,  and  try 
If  it  be  possible  by  seeing  first 
My  parents  as  a  stranger,  to  improve 
Their  pleasure  by  surprise  ! 

Rand.  It  may  indeed 
Enhance  your  own,  to  see  from  what  despair 
Your  timely  coming,  and  unhoped  success. 
Have  given  you  power  to  raise  them. 

F.  WUm.  I  remember, 


E'er  since  we  leam'd  together  you  ezeelTd 
In  writing  fiiirly,  and  could  imitale 
Whatever  hand  you  saw  with  great 
Of  this  I*m  not  so  absolute  a  master. 
I  therefore  beg  you'll  write,  in  Qiaiiotte's  imie 
And  character,  a  letter  to  my  fiUher ; 
And  recommend  me,  as  a  frtend  of  hen. 
To  his  acquaintance. 

Rand,  Sir,  if  you  desire  it 
And  yet — 

F.  WUm.  Nay,  no  objections — ^TwiD  «»▼«  time, 
Most  precious  with  me  now.    For  the  deoeptioa, 
If  doing  what  my  Charlotte  will  approve, 
'Cause  done  for  me  and  with  a  good  intent. 
Deserves  the  name,  I'll  answer  it  myself. 
If  this  succeeds,  I  puipose  to  defer 
Discovering  who  I  am  till  Charlotte  eomes^ 
And  thou,  and  all  who  love  me.    Ev'ry  friend 
Who  witnesses  my  happiness  to-night. 
Will,  by  partaking,  multiply  my  joys. 

Rand,  Ypu  grow  luxurious  in  yomr  mental  pki- 
Could  I  deny  you  aught,  I  would  not  write  [surei: 
This  letter.     To  say  true,  I  ever  thoog^ 
Your  boundless  curiosity  a  weakness. 

F.  WUm.  What  canst  thou  blame  in  tihiat 

Rand,  Your  pardon,  sir ; 
I  only  speak  in  general :  Vm  rcMdj 
T'  obey  your  orders. 

F.  WUm.  I  am  much  thy  debtor. 
But  I  shall  find  a  tune  to  quit  thy  lf^ii«^miw, 
O  Randal !  but  imagine  to  thyself 
The  floods  of  transport,  the  sincere  delight 
That  all  my  friends  will  feel,  when  I  *lia«»lnii» 
To  my  astonished  parents  my  return  ; 
And  then  confess,  that  I  have  well  contrived 
By  giving  others  joy  t'  exalt  my  own. 
As  pain,  and  anguish,  in  a  gen'rous  mind. 
While  kept  conceal'd  and  to  ourselves  confined,      | 
Want  half  their  force  ;  so  pleasure,  when  it  flovs 
In  torrents  round  us,  more  ecstatic  grows. 

lExoint.  |; 

ScBNB— i4  Room  in  Old  WilmoVi  Houm.  ! 

Old  WiuAOT  and  hit  Wife  Aoircs. 
O.  WUm.  Here,  take  this  Seneca,  this  haoghtj 
Who  governing  the  master  of  mankind,     [pedant, 
And  awing  power  imperial,  prates  of — ^patience ; 
And  praises  poverty — ^possess'd  of  millions  : 
— Sell  him,  and  buy  us  bread.  The  scantiest  meal 
The  vilest  copy  of  his  book  e'er  purchased, 
Will  give  us  more  relief  in  this  distress. 
Than  all  his  boasted  precepts. — Nay,  no  tears ; 
Keep  them  to  move  compassion  when  you  beg. 
Agn.  My  heart  may  break,  but  never  stoop  to  that 
O.  WUm.  Nor  would  I  live  to  see  it. — But  des- 
patch. [RxitMium. 
Where  must  I  charge  this  length  of  misery. 
That  gathers  force  each  moment  as  it  roUa, 
And  must  at  last  overwhelm  me  ;  but  on  h<qpe, 
Vain,  flattering,  delusive,  groundless  hope ; 
A  senseless  expectation  of  relief 
That  has  for  years  deceived  me  \ — Had  I  thought 
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As  I  do  now,  E8  wiae  men  ever  think. 
When  first  this  hell  of  poverty  o'ertook  me. 
That  power  to  die  implies  a  right  to  do  it, 
And  should  be  used  when  life  becomes  a  pun, 

What  plagues  had  I  prevented. True,  my  wife 

Is  still  a  slave  to  prejudice  and  fear 

I  would  not  leave  my  better  part,  the  dear  IWeept. 
Faithful  companion  of  my  happier  days, 
To  bear  the  weight  of  age  and  want  alone. 
1*11  try  once  more 

Enter  Aomn,  and  afltr  her  Yovna  Wilmot. 

O.  WUm,  Returned,  my  life,  so  foon  ! 

Affn.  The  unexpected  coming  of  this  stranger 
Prevents  my  going  yet. 

y.  WUm.  You're,  I  presume, 
The  gentleman  to  whom  this  is  directed. 

lOives  a  letter. 
What  wild  neglect,  the  token  of  despair, 
iAside.'^  What  indigence,  what  misery  appears 
In  each  disorder'd,  or  disfumish'd  room 
Of  this  once  gorgeous  house  !  What  discontent, 
What  anguish  and  confusion  fill  the  faces 
Of  its  dejected  owners  ! 

O.  WUm,  Sir,  such  welcome 
As  this  poor  house  afibrds,  you  may  command. 

Our  ever  friendly  neighbour Once  we  hoped 

T*  have  call'd  fair  Charlotte  by  a  dearer  name 

But  we  have  done  with  hope — I  pray  excuse 
This  incoherence — ^we  had  once  a  son.        [  Wetpe. 

Affn.  That  you  are  come  from  that  dear  virtuous 
Revives  in  us  the  mem'ry  of  a  loss,  [maid, 

Which,  though  long  since,  we  have  not  leam'd  to 
bear. 

r.  WUm.  iAtide.^  The  joy  to  see  them,  and  the 
bitter  pain 
It  is  to  see  them  thus,  touches  my  soul 
With  tenderness  and  grief,  that  will  o*erflow. 
My  bosom  heaves  and  swells,  as  it  would  burst ; 
My  bowels  move,  and  my  heart  melts  within  me. 

They  know  me  not,  and  yet,  I  fear,  I  shall 

Defeat  my  purpose  and  betray  myself. 

O.  WUm,  The  lady  calls  you  here  her  valued 
friend ; 
Enough,  though  nothing  more  should  be  implied. 
To  recommend  you  to  our  best  esteem, 

— A  worthless  acquisition  ! May  she  find 

Some  means  that  better  may  express  her  kindness! 
But  she,  perhaps,  hath  purposed  to  enrich 
You  with  herself,  and  end  her  fruitless  sorrow 
For  one  whom  death  alone  can  justify 
For  leaving  her  so  long.     If  it  be  so. 
May  you  repair  his  loss,  and  be  to  Charlotte 
A  second,  happier  Wilmot.    Partial  nature. 
Who  only  favours  youth,  as  feeble  age 
Were  not  her  oflspring  or  below  her  care. 
Has  seal'd  our  doom  :  no  second  hope  shall  spring 
From  my  dead  loins,  and  Agnes'  steril  womb. 
To  dry  our  tears,  and  dissipate  despair. 

Agn.  The  last  and  most  abandon'd  of  our  kind, 
By  heaven  and  earth  neglected  or  despised, 
The  loathsome  grave,  that  robb'd  us  of  our  son 
And  all  our  joys  in  him,  must  be  our  refuge. 


F.  WUm,  Let  ghosts  unpardon'd,  or  devoted 
fiends, 
Fear  without  hope,  and  wail  in  such  sad  strains  ; 
But  grace  defend  Uie  living  from  despair. 
The  darkest  hours  precede  the  rising  sun ; 
And  mercy  may  appear  when  least  expected. 

O.  WUm,  This  I  have  heard  a  thousand  times 
repeated, 
And  have,  believing,  been  as  oft  deceived. 

Y,  WUm,  Behold  in  me  an  instance  of  its  truth. 
At  sea  twice  shipwrecked,  and  as  oft  the  prey 
Of  lawless  pirates  ;  by  the  Arabs  thrice 
Surprised,  and  robb'd  on  shore ;  and  once  reduced 
To  worse  than  these,  the  sum  of  all  distress 
That  the  most  wretcJied  feel  on  this  side  hell, 
Ev'n  slavery  itself :  yet  here  I  stand. 
Except  one  trouble  that  will  quickly  end. 
The  happiest  of  mankind. 

O.  WUm.  A  rare  example 
Of  fortune's  caprice  ;  apter  to  surprise. 
Or  entertain,  than  comfort,  or  instruct. 
If  you  would  reason  from  events,  be  just, 
And  count,  when  you  escaped,  how  many  perishM; 
And  draw  your  infrence  Uience. 

Agn,  Alas  !  who  knows 
But  we  were  rendered  childless  by  some  storm, 
In  which  you,  though  preserved,  might  bear  a  part 

Y.  WUm,  How  has  my  curiosity  betray'd  me 
Into  superfluous  pain  1  I  fSaint  with  fondness ; 
And  shall,  if  I  stay  longer,  rush  upon  'em, 
Proclaim  myself  their  son,  Idss  and  embrace  'em 
Till  their  souls,  transported  with  the  excess 
Of  pleasure  and  suq)rise,  quit  their  frail  mansions, 
And  leave  'em  breathless  in  my  longing  arms. 
By  circumstances  then,  and  slow  degrees. 
They  must  be  let  into  a  happiness 
Too  great  for  them  to  bear  at  ^nce,  and  live : 
That  Charlotte  will  perform  :  I  need  not  feign 
To  ask  an  hour  for  rest  lAtidc']  Sir,  I  entreat 
The  favour  to  retire  where,  for  a  while, 
I  may  repose  myself.     You  will  excuse 
This  freedom,  and  the  trouble  that  I  give  you : 
'Tis  long  since  I  have  slept,  and  nature  calls. 

O.  WUm,  I  pray,  no  more  :  believe  we*re  only 
troubled 
That  you  should  think  any  excuse  were  needful. 

Y,  WUm.  The  weight  of  this  is  some  incum- 
brance to  me ; 

[Takes  a  casket  out  of  his  bosom,  and 
gives  U  to  his  mother.} 
And  its  contents  of  value  :  if  you  please 
To  take  the  charge  of  it  'till  I  awake, 
I  shall  not  rest  the  worse.     If  I  should  sleep 
Till  I  am  ask'd  for,  as  perhaps  I  may, 
I  beg  that  you  would  wake  me. 

Agfi,  Doubt  it  not : 
Distracted  as  I  am  with  various  woes, 
I  shall  remember  that  {Exit. 

Y.  WUm.  Merciless  grief ! 
What  ravage  has  it  made  !  how  has  it  changed 
Her  lovely  form  and  mind  !  I  feel  her  anguish, 
And  dread  I  know  not  what  from  her  deqiair. 
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My  father  too 0  grant  'em  patience,  heaven ! 

A  little  longer,  a  few  short  hours  more. 
And  all  their  cares,  and  mine,  shall  end  for  ever. 

lAtide. 
I  How  near  is  misery  and  joy  allied  ! 
Nor  eye  nor  thought  can  their  extremes  divide : 
A  moment's  space  is  long,  and  lightning  slow, 
To  fate  descending  to  reverse  our  woe. 
Or  blast  our  hopes,  and  all  our  joys  o'erthrow. 

lExeunL 


ACT  ni. 

The  Scene  continued.    Enter  Aovbs,  alone,  with  the  cas- 
ket in  her  hand. 


Agn.  Who  should  this  stranger  be  ?  And  then 
this  casket — 
He  says  it  is  of  value,  and  yet  trusts  it, 
As  if  a  trifle,  to  a  stranger's  liand — 
His  confidence  amazes  me — Perhaps 
It  is  not  what  he  says — I'm  strongly  tempted 
To  open  it,  and  see — No,  let  it  rest. 
Why  should  my  curiosity  excite  me 
To  search  and  pry  into  th'  afiBeurs  of  others, 
Who  have  t'  employ  my  thoughts,  so  many  cares 
And  sorrows  of  my  own ! — With  how  much  ease 
The  spring  gives  way !  Surprising !  most  prodigious! 
My  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  my  ravish'd  heart 
Leaps  at  the  glorious  sight.  How  bright's  the  lustre, 
How  immense  the  worth  of  these  fair  jewels! 
Ay,  such  a  treasure  would  expel  for  ever 
Base  poverty,  and  all  its  abject  train  ; 
The  mean  devices  we're  reduced  to  use 
To  keep  out  famine,  and  preserve  our  lives 
From  day  to  day  ;  the  cold  neglect  of  friends  ; 
The  galling  scorn,  or  more  provoking  pity  \ 

Of  an  insulting  world Possess'd  of  these,  j 

Plenty,  content,  and  power,  might  take  their  turn,  ! 
And  lofty  pride  bare  its  aspiring  head  i 

At  our  approach,  and  once  more  bend  before  us.     1 
— A  pleasing  dream  !  'Tie  past  ;  and  now  I  wake 
Moi*e  wretched  by  the  happiness  I've  lost ; 
For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  think,  ! 

Though  but  a  moment,  such  a  treasure  mine.  | 

Nay,  it  was  more  than  thought — I  saw  and  touch'd 

The  bright  temptation,  and  I  see  it  yet \ 

'Tis  here — 'tis  mine — I  have  it  in  possession 

Must  I  resign  it !  Must  I  give  it  back  ?  ; 

Am  I  in  love  with  misery  and  want ! 

To  rob  myself,  and  court  so  vast  a  loss  ? 

Retain  it  then But  how  ?  there  is  a  way 

Why  sinks  my  heart  \  Why  does  my  blood  run  cold? 
Why  am  I  thrill'd  with  horror  ?  'Tis  not  choice, 
But  dire  necessity  suggests  the  thought. 

Enter  Old  Wilmot. 
O.  Wilm.  The  mind  contented,  with  how  little 
The  wand'ring  senses  yield  to  soft  repose,    [pains 
And  die  to  gain  new  life  !  He's  fallen  asleep  I 

Already Happy  man  !  What  dost  thou  think, 

My  Agnes,  of  our  unexpected  guest ! 

He  seems  to  me  a  youth  of  great  humanity  :  , 


Just  ere  he  closed  his  eyes,  that  swam  in  tean. 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  ; 
And  with  a  look,  that  pierced  me  to  the  sool, 
Begg'd  me  to  comfort  thee :  and — ^Dootthoa  Imv 
me!— 

What  art  thou  gazing  on  !  Fie,  'tis  not  weD 

This  casket  was  delivered  to  yon  closed : 
Why  have  you  open'd  it !  Should  this  be  known. 
How  mean  must  we  appear  I 
Agn.  And  who  shall  know  it  f 
O.  Wilm.  Thereisakindof  pride,adeeentd%iiitjr 
Due  to  ourselves ;  which,  spite  of  our  misfartoaei, 
May  be  maintain *d  and  cherish'd  to  the  last. 
To  live  without  reproach,  and  without  leave 
To  quit  the  world,  shows  sovereign  eontompt, 
And  noble  scorn  of  its  relentless  malice. 

Agn.  Shows  sovereign  madness,  and  a  seun  <f  ' 
Pursue  no  farther  this  detested  theme  :  [ibbk!  , 
I  will  not  die,— I  will  not  leave  the  world 
For  all  that  you  can  urge,  until  compell'd. 

O.  fTi/m.  TochaseashadoWywbentbesettiDg 
Is  darting  his  last  rays,  were  just  as 
As  your  anxiety  for  fleetmg  life. 
Now  the  hist  means  for  its  support  are 
Were  famine  not  as  mortal  as  the  swovd. 
This  warmth  might  beexcused— But  take  thy  dioise: 
Die  how  you  will,  you  shall  not  die  alone. 
Agn.  Nor  live,  I  hope. 
O.  Wilm.  There  is  no  fear  of  that. 
Agn.  Then  we'll  live  both. 
O.  Wilm.  Strange  foUy  I  where's  the  UMsm! 

Agn.  The  means  are  there  ;  those  jewels 

O.  Wilm.  Ha  ! Take  heed  : 

Perhaps  thou  dost  but  try  me  ;  yet  take  heed 

There's  nought  so  monstrous  but  the  mind  of  man 
In  some  conditions  may  be  brought  t*  approve ; 
Theft,  sacrilege,  treason,  and  parricide. 
When  flatt'ring  opportunity  enticed. 
And  desperation  drove,  have  been  committed 
Hy  those  who  once  would  start  to  hear  them  named. 

Agn,  And  add  to  these  detested  suicide. 
Which,  by  a  crime  much  less,  we  may  avoid. 

O.  Wilm.  Th' inhospitable  murderof  our  guest !- 
How  couldst  thou  form  a  thought  so  very  tempting. 
So  advantageous,  so  secure,  and  easy  ; 
And  yet  so  cruel,  and  so  full  of  horror  f 

Agn.  'Tis  less  impiety,  less  against  nature, 
To  take  another's  life,  than  end  our  own. 

O.   Wilm.  It  is  no  matter,  whether  this  or  tbt 
Be,  in  itself,  the  less  or  greater  crime  : 
llowe'er  we  may  deceive  ourselves  or  others, 
We  act  from  inclination,  not  by  rule. 

Or  none  could  act  amiss Aiid  that  all  err,        i 

N(»ue  but  the  conscious  hypocrite  denies.  i 

O  !  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  strength,  ; 

When  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  desertion,  i 

Reason,  his  noblest  power,  may  be  8ubom*d  | 

To  plead  the  cause  of  vile  assassination  !  i 

Agn.  You're  too  severe :  reason  may  justly  pktd  I 
For  her  own  preservation. 

O.  Wilm.  Rest  contented  :  | 

Whate'er  resistance  I  may  seem  to  make,  I 
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•ay'd  within  :  my  will's  seduced, 

vhole  soul  infected.     The  desire 

;um8,  and  brings  with  it  a  train 

tes,  that  rage  to  be  supplied. 

stands  to  parley  with  temptation, 

•  be  o'ercome. 

?hen  nought  remains, 

wift  execution  of  a  deed 

>t  to  be  thoui;ht  on,  or  deUy'd. 

despatch  him  sleeping :  should  he  wake, 

adness  to  attempt  it. 

im.  True  ;  his  strength 

more,  much  more  than  ours  united  ; 

is  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 

uration,  should  he  'scape  this  snare. 

unhappy  man  !  0  what  could  move  thee 
y  life  and  fortune  in  the  hands 
tes  mad  with  anguish  I 
)y  what  means ! 

ng,  suffocation,  or  by  strangling, 
effect  his  death  ? 

Im.  Why,  what  a  fiend  ! 

1,  how  remorseless  and  impatient 

le  and  poverty  made  thee  ! 

barbarous  man ! 

istcful  riots  ruin'd  our  estate, 

e  our  son,  ere  the  first  down  had  spread 

?heeks,  spite  of  my  sad  presages, 

itreaties,  agonies  and  tears, 

is  bread  'mongst  strangers,  and  to  perish 

•emote,  inhospitable  land 

lest  youth,  in  person  and  in  mind, 

crown' d  a  groaning  mother's  pains  ! 
i»  thy  pity,  where  thy  patience  then  ? 
d  husband  !  thou  uunat'ral  father  ! 
t  remorseless,  most  ungrateful  man, 


To  waste  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  son  ; 

To  drive  me  to  despair,  and  then  reproach  me 

For  being  what  thou'st  made  me. 

O.  Wilm,  Dry  thy  tears  : 
I  ought  not  to  reproach  thee.     I  confess 
That  thou  hast  suffered  much  :  so  have  we  both. 
But  chide  no  more:   I'm  wrought   up   to  thy 

purpose. 
The  poor,  ill-fated,  unsuspecting  victim, 
Ere  he  reclined  him  on  the  fatal  couch. 
From  which  he*s  ne'er  to  rise,  took  off  the  sash. 
And  costly  dagger  that  thou  saw'st  him  wear ; 
And  thus,  unthinking,  fumish'd  us  with  arms 
Against  himself.     Which  shall  I  use  ! 

Agn.  The  sash. 
If  you  make  use  of  that,  I  can  assist. 

O.  WUm,  No. 
'Tisa  dreadful  office,  and  I'll  spare 

Thy  trembling  hands  the  guilt steal  to  the  door, 

And  bring  me  word  ;  if  he  be  still  asleep. 

lExit  Aon  K8. 
Or  I*m  deceived,  or  he  pronounced  himself 
The  happiest  of  mankind.     Deluded  wretch  ! 
Thy  thoughts  are  perishing,  thy  youthful  joys, 
Touch'd  by  the  icy  hand  of  grisly  death, 

Are   with'ring  in  their  bloom But,  thought 

extinguish'd. 
He'll  never  know  the  loss,  nor  feel  the  bitter 

Pangs  of  disappointment Then  I  was  wrong 

In  counting  him  a  wretch  :  To  die  well  pleased, 
Is  all  the  happiest  of  mankind  can  hope  for. 
To  be  a  wretch,  is  to  survive  the  loss 
Of  every  joy,  and  even  hope  itself. 

As  I  have  done Why  do  I  mourn  him  then ! 

For,  by  tlie  anguish  of  my  tortured  soul. 
He's  to  be  envied,  if  compared  with  me. 


THOMAS    TICKELL. 

[Born.  1«88.    Di«4.  17M.] 


iS  TiCKELL,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
*a»  born  at  Bridekirk,  in  Cumberland, 
t  Oxford,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  which 
ed  by  marrying  about  his  fortieth  year, 
he  sung  the  praises  of  peace  when  the 
ere  negotiating  with  France,  he  seems, 
n»t  of  his  writings,  and  his  close  con- 
ith  Addison,  to  have  deserved  the  epithet 
^issimus,  which  Swift  bestowed  on  him. 


His  friendship  with  Addison  Usted  for  life ;  he 
accompanied  him  to  Ireland  in  the  suite  of  Lord 
Sunderland,  became  hb  secretary  when  Addison 
was  made  secretary  of  state,  was  left  the  charge 
of  publishing  his  works,  and  prefixed  to  them  his 
excellent  elegy.  He  was  aften^ards  secretary  to 
the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  a  phice  which  he 
held  till  his  death. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  ADDISON.* 


too  long,  the  drooping  Mu8e  hath  stay'd, 
ler  debt  to  Addis<»n  unpaid, 

'logy  by  Mr.  TIckell  immo  of  the  finest  In  our 
There  ifl  bo  little  new^  that  can  bo  said  upon 
f  a  friend,  after  the  complnints  uf  Ovid  and  tho 
IDS  in  this  way,  that  unc  is  surprised  to  ace  so 


Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan. 
And  judge,  0  judge,  my  bosom  by  your  own. 

much  novelty  in  this  to  strike  ub,  and  m>  much  interest  to 
affect.— OouMMrm . 

Of  this  Elegy,  which  is  indirectly  preferred  by  Johnson 
to  the  Lycidaa  of  Milton,  Steele  has  said  with  wichariUble 
truth,  that  it  la  only  "  proae  in  rhyme.'^ 
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What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires  ! 
Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires : 
Crrief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art, 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 

Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave ! 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread. 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Through  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things, 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of 

kings! 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire  ; 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir  ; 
The  duties  by  tiie  lawn-robed  prelate  paid  : 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd  ! 
While  speechless  o*er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend. 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend. 
Oh,  gone  for  ever  !  take  this  long  adieu  ; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  loved  Montague. 
To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine, 
A  frequent  pilgrim  at  thy  sacred  shrine  ; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan. 
And  grave  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  loved  memorial  part, 
May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful  if  I  form  a  song. 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untuned  my  tongue. 
My  grief  be  doubled  from  thy  image  free. 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastised  by  thee  ! 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone. 
Sad  luxury  !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown, 

i   Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 

1   What  worthies  form  the  hallowM  mould  below  ; 

I   Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held  ; 

I   In  arms  who  triumph 'd  ;  or  in  arts  excoU'd  ; 
Chiefs,  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood  ; 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood  ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given  ; 
And   saints,   who   taught  and  led  the  way  to 

heaven ; 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  eVr  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region,  to  the  just  assign'd, 
What  new  employments  please  th*  unbodied  mind  ? 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky, 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly  ! 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gaze ! 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mix'd  vrith  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay 'd  below  ? 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  loft  behind, 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  ? 
Oh  !  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend. 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend  ! 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms. 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms. 


In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  in^arti 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  hdait, 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us 


That  awful  form,  which,  so  the  heavens  deera^ 
Must  still  be  loved  and  still  deplcwed  by  ne ; 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise. 
Or,  roused  by  fSuscy,  meets  my  wakiiig  eym. 
If  business  caUs,  or  crowded  oourts  invite, 
Th'  unblemish'd  statesman  seenos  to  striks  ny 

sight ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  esxe, 
I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Gslo  time ; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  shape  overtakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove ; 
'Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reason'd  stnis^ 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  tenom 

song: 
There  patient  show'd  ns  the  wise  conrae  to  atoer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and  (oh  I  too  hig^ 
The  price  for  knowledge,)  taught  as  how  to  die. 


Thou  hill,  whose  brow  the  antique 
grace. 
Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  laee^ 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appeen, 
O'er  my  dim  eye-balls  gUuice  the  sadden  tesnl 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fresh  and  &ir| 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air ! 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  treo^ 
Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  hreese ! 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore  ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more ; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allay'd, 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  tiiy  noon-day  shade. 

From  other  ills,  however  fortune  frown'd, 
Some  refuge  in  the  Muse's  art  I  found  ; 
Reluctant  now  I  touch  the  trembling  strings 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing ; 
And  these  sad  accents,  murrour'd  o'er  his  am, 
Betray  that  absence  they  attempt  to  moan. 
O  !  must  I  then  (now  fresh  my  bosom  bleeds, 
And  Craggs  in  death  to  Addison  succeeds,) 
The  verse,  begun  to  one  lost  friend,  prolong. 
And  weep  a  second  in  th'  unfinish'd  song  ! 

These  works  divine,  which  on  his  death-bed  hii 
To  thee,  0  Craggs  !  th'  expiring  sage  convey*d, 
Great,  but  ill-omen'd,  monument  of  fame. 
Nor  he  survived  to  give,  nor  thou  to  claim. 
Swift  after  him  thy  social  spirit  flies. 
And  close  to  his,  how  soon !  thy  coffin  lies. 
Blest  pair  !  whose  union  future  bards  shall  tell 
In  future  tongues:  each  other's  boast !  fitfweHI 
Farewell !    whom,  join'd  in  fame,  in 

tried, 
No  chance  could  sever,  nor  the  grave 
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COUN  AND  LUCY. 

A   BALLAD*. 

Or  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair, 

Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace  ; 
Nor  e'er  did  Liffy's  limpid  stream 

Reflect  so  sweet  a  face  : 
Till  luckless  loye,  and  pining  care, 

Impair'd  her  rosy  hue. 
Her  coral  lips,  and  damasked  cheeks. 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh,  hare  you  seen  a  lily  pale. 

When  beating  rains  descend  ! 
So  droop*d  the  slow-consuming  maid, 

Her  life  now  near  its  end. 
By  Lucy  wam'd,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair : 
Of  Tengeance  due  to  broken  vows. 

Ye  perjured  swains,  beware. 

Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring  ; 
And  shrieking  at  her  window  thrice, 

The  raven  flapp*d  his  wing. 
Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound  : 
And  thus,  in  dying  words,  bespoke 

The  virgins  weeping  round  : 

"  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hoar, 

Which  says,  I  must  not  stay  ; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see. 

Which  beckons  me  away. 
By  a  false  heart,  and  broken  vows, 

In  early  youth  I  die  : 
Was  I  to  bbune,  because  his  bride 

Was  thrice  as  rich  as  I ! 


[  •  Through  all  TickeH's  work*  there  i«  a  ttrain  of  hallad- 
*tlitBkiiif,  if  I  may  wo  expreee  it ;  and  In  this  profewcd 
ballad  he  teems  to  have  sarpaaaed  hiniaelf .  It  ia,  periiapa, 
the  heat  In  our  language  in  thia  way— GoLDaMrm. 

1  alwaya  thought  Tickell'a  ballad  the  prettieet  in  the  i 
world.— Oka V  U>  Walpde.'] 


"  Ah,  G)lin  !  give  not  her  thy  vows. 

Vows  due  to  me  alone  : 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid,  receive  his  kiss. 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 
To-morrow,  in  the  church  to  wed, 

Impatient,  both  prepare ! 
But  know,  fond  maid  ;  and  know,  false  man. 

That  Lucy  will  be  there ! 

**  Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades,  bear. 

This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet. 
He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay, 

I  in  my  winding-sheet." 
She  spoke  ;  she  died  ;  her  corse  was  borne. 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet. 
He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay. 

She  in  her  winding-sheet 

Then  what  were  perjured  Colin 's  thoughts ! 

How  were  these  nuptials  kept ! 
The  bridesmen  flock 'd  round  Lucy  dead. 

And  all  the  village  wept. 
Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair, 

At  once  his  bosom  swell : 
The  damps  of  death  bedew'd  his  brow. 

He  shook,  he  groan'd,  he  fell. 

From  the  vain  bride,  ah,  bride  no  more  ! 

The  var}'ing  crimson  fled, 
When,  stretch'd  before  her  rival's  corse, 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 
Then  to  his  Lucy's  new-nuide  grave, 

Conveyed  by  trembling  swains. 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod. 

For  ever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  his  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen  ; 
With  garlands  gay,  and  true-love  knots. 

They  deck  the  sacred  green  ; 
But,  swain  forsworn,  whoe'er  thou  art. 

This  hallow'd  spot  forbear  ; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 


JAMES    HAMMOND. 

[Bora,  1710.    Di«d,  17«>*] 


ELEGY   XIII. 
lie  imaginea  himself  married  to  Delia,  and  that,  content  with  each  other,  they  are  retired  hito  the  eonntry. 


Let  others  boast  their  heaps  of  shining  gold, 
And  view  their  fields,  with  waving  plenty  crown'd. 
Whom  neighbouring  foes  in  constant  terror  hold, 
And  trumpets  break  their  slumbers,  never  sound : 

[•  The  beat  criticism  on  Hammond  has  been  anticipated 
by  Cowley,  that  "  he  served  up  the  cold-meata  of  the 
%ncieota,  new-heated  and  new  set-forth.'* 

*'bur9  Hammond  haa  no  right,"  saya  Bhenstone.  "to 
the  leaat  inrentire  merit.  I  do  not  think  that  there  ia  a 
■iagle  thought  In  his  Elegies  of  any  embience.  that  ia  not 
lltarally  tnnsUted.    I  am  astonished  he  conld  content 


While  calmly  poor  I  trifle  life  away. 
Enjoy  sweet  leisure  by  my  cheerful  fire. 
No  wanton  hope  my  quiet  shall  betray, 
But,  cheaply  bless'd,  I'll  scorn  each  vain  desire. 
himself  with  being  so  little  an  original."    "  I  question.'*  he 
adds  in  another  place.  "  whether  they  had  Uken  without 
the  Interest  of  his  genteel  acqualnUnce.  or  indeed  If  the 
author  had  not  died  precedently."    Mrliat  haa  been  said  of 
Kirke  White,  that  oonsomption  and  Sonthey  have  been  the 
salvation  of  his  verse.  Is  more  true  when  said  of  Hammond, 
of  diaeaae  and  Lord  Chesterfield.] 
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JOHN   OLDMIXON. 


',  With  timely  cxure  1*11  60W  ray  little  field, 
;  And  plant  my  orchard  with  its  master's  hand, 
I  Nor  bluali  to  spread  the  hay,  the  hook  to  wiekl, 
1 1  Or  range  my  sheaves  along  the  sunny  kuid. 

'!  If  late  at  dusk,  while  carelessly  I  roam, 
1 1  I  meet  a  strolling  kid,  or  bleating  lamb, 
'  Undrr  my  arm  I'll  bring  the  wanderer  home. 
And  not  a  little  chide  its  thoughtless  dam. 

What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  vain. 
And  clasp  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  breast ! 
Or,  luird  to  slumber  by  the  beating  rain, 
Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  rest  ! 

Or,  if  the  sun  in  flaming  Leo  ride, 
i  By  shady  rivers  indolently  stray, 
!  And  uith  my  Delia,  walking  side  by  side, 

Hear  how  they  murmur  as  they  glide  away  ! 

What  joy  to  wind  along  the  cool  retreat, 
To  stop  and  gaze  on  Delia  as  I  go  ! 
To  mingle  sweet  discourse  with  kisses  sweet. 
And  teach  my  lovely  scholar  all  I  know  ! 

Thus  pleased  at  heart,  and  not  with  fancy's  dream, 
In  silent  happiness  I  rest  unknown  ; 
Content  with  what  I  am,  not  wliat  I  seem, 
I  live  for  Delia  and  myself  alone. 


Hers  be  the  care  of  all  my  little  train, 
While  I  with  tender  indolence  am  blest, 
The  favourite  subject  of  her  gentle  reii^n. 
By  love  alone  distinguisli'd  from  the  rest. 


For  her  I'll  yoke  my  oxen  to  the  plough, 
j  In  gloomy  forests  tend  my  lonely  flock  ; 

For  her,  a  goat-herd,  climb  the  mountain's  brow, 
\  And  sleep  extended  on  the  naked  rock : 

I  Ah,  what  avails  to  press  the  stately  bed, 

i  And  far  from  her  'midst  tasteless  grandeur  weep, 

'  By  marble  fountains  Uy  the  pensive  head, 

I  And,  while  they  murmur,  strive  in  vain  to  steep ! 

Delia  alone  can  please,  and  never  tire, 

Exceed  the  paint  of  thought  in  ^ue  delight ;  i 

With  her,  enjoyment  wakens  new  desire,  I 

And  equal  rapture  glows  through  every  night :  ;' 

I  Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend, 
I  To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind ; 
In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend, 
I  taste  the  joys  of  sense  and  reason  join'd. 

'  On  her  I'll  gaze,  when  others*  loves  are  o'er, 
And  dying  press  her  with  my  clay-cold  hand— 
Thou  weep'st  already,  as  I  were  no  more. 
Nor  can  tliat  gentle  breast  the  thought  withstand. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  my  hitest  moments  spare, 
'  Nor  let  thy  grief  with  sharper  torments  kill. 
Wound  not  thy  cheeks,  nor  hurt  that  flowing  hiir; 
Though  I  am  dead,  my  soul  shall  love  thee  still: 

Oh,  quit  the  room,  oh,  quit  the  deathful  bed, 
Or  thou  wilt  die,  so  tender  is  thy  heart ; 
Oh,  leave  me,  Delia,  ere  thou  see  me  dead. 
These  weeping  friends  will  do  thy  moumfol  put: 

Let  them,  extended  on  the  decent  bier. 
Convey  the  corse  in  mebncholy  state, 
Througli  all  the  viUage  spread  the  tender  tear, 
While  pitying  maids  our  wondrous  loves  relate. 


JOHN  OLDMIXON. 


[Born,   1673.      Died,  174-'.] 


RiDicriED  in  the  Tatler  under  the  name  of 
Omikron,  the  unborn  poet,  and  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Duneiad,  who  mounts  the  side  of  a  lighter 


ill  order  to  plunge  with  more  effect  His  psrt.'^ 
virulence  was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  col- 
lect(»r  of  the  eustoms  at  the  port  of  Bridgewater. 


FROM    lim   r<»KMS  OS    SEVKRXr-    0<  (  ASIOVS.    IN    rMITATIOV   OR     ' 
THE    iU.VNKn  DP    ANA<  KKUN. 

I  LATKLY  vow'd,  but  'tw.'ts  ill  haste,  | 

ThiW  I  no  more  would  court 
The  joys  that  se<mi  when  they  ai*e  pa«t 

As  dull  as  they  are  short. 

1  oft  to  hate  my  mistnss  swear. 

Hut  soon  my  weakness  find  ; 
I  make  my  oaths  when  she's  severe, 

But  break  them  when  she's  kind. 


ON  HIMSELF. 

FflO.M    AN  \(  RKON. 

L'.NDEUNKVTii  a  nivrtle  shade. 
On  a  hank  of  roses  lai«l, 
Lrt  me  drink,  and  let  me  play. 
Let  nic  revel  all  the  day. 

Love,  ileseendincj  from  his  state. 
On  my  festivals  shall  wait  ; 
Love  among  my  slaves  shall  shine. 
And  attend  to  fill  me  wine. 


WILLIAM   SOMERVILE. 
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)wift  as  ch&riot  wheels  we  fly, 
["o  the  minute  we  must  die  ; 
?hen  we  moulder  in  an  urn, 
.'hen  we  shall  to  dust  return. 

?hen  in  vain  you*ll  'noint  my  tomb 
Vith  your  oils  and  your  perfume  ; 


Rather  let  them  now  be  mine, 
Roses  round  my  temples  twine. 

You  who  love  me  now  I  live, 
Give  me  what  you  have  to  give  ; 
Let  Elysium  be  my  care. 
When  the  gods  shall  send  me  there. 


WILLIAM    SOMERVILE. 

IBorn.  ina.    Died.  1748.] 


LI  AM  SoMERviLE  was  bom  at  Edston, 
rwickshire,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
He  possessed  an  estate  of  1500/.  a 
was  amiable  and  hospitable,  and  united 
;  and  refined  pursuits  with  the  active 
nents  which   he   has   celebrated    in    his 


i  poem  of  the  Chase  ;  but  from  deficiency  in 
.  economy  and  temperance  was  driven,  according 
I  to  Shenstone*s  account,  to  drink  himself  into 
I  pains  of  body  in  order  to  get  rid  of  those  of  the 
mind. 


BACCHUS   TRIUMPHANT. 


shame,"  said  Ebony,  "  for  shame ! 
Ruby,  troth,  you're  much  to  blame, 
ink  at  this  confounded  rate, 
izzle  thus,  early  and  late." 
)r  Tom,  who  just  had  took  his  whet, 
It  the  door  his  uncU*  met, 
•ised  and  thunder-struck,  would  fain 

his  escape,  but,  oh  !  in  vain 
blush  that  glow'd  with  an  ill  grace, 
ed  the  flambeaux  in  his  face ; 
op-hole  left,  no  slijjht  pretence, 
illiate  the  foul  off*encc. 


nervile's  c?«tato  wiw  part  in  Warwickshiro  and  , 
Gloucestershire.    He  niu.st  have  been  bom  before 
iheix-  in  any  truth  in  the  assertions  of  song,  for 

tiis  works  is  an  opiHtle  to  Aikman  the  {winter.  \ 

jmintiHfj  a  /ull-Unpth  portrait  qf  the  author  in  j 

nr  of  li/f,  carryintj  him  back,  by  the  astittance of  j 

j/ortrait,  to  hit  youthful  days"  wherein  he  nay*  ' 

is  then  passed  hiA  zenith,  and  | 

the  poor  comfort  that  I  now  can  share, 
:he  iioft  ble&Hing  of  an  elbow-chair —  | 

f  his  biographers  tell  the  truth  must  have  been 
iim<<>lf  when  thirty-eight,  for  Aikman  was  dead 

17:U.  Shcnstonc,  moreover,  imputes  his  foibh's 
the  foibles  of  fifty  are  not  the  f(»llic8  of  age.  **  The 

the  monument  to  his  name,  was  first  published 
lay  of  17.'J5.  His  portrait  is  at  I-ord  bomervillc's, 
raved  before  the  Memoirs  of  the  SomerviIle»— a 
traordinary  pi>rformanco  ;  a  portion  of  the  debt 
;he  public  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  He  was,  we  are 
I^ody  Luxborough,  **  of  a  very  fair  complexion," 
IcAcribos  himself  in  one  of  his  rhyming  effusions 
<ty,  as 

A  squire  well-bom  and  six  foot  high. 

!Ter,"  says  Shcnstone, "  the  world  might  esteem  in 
aier^ilc,  I  really  find  upon  critical  inquiry,  that 
him  for  nothing  so  much  as  his  flooci-nauci- 
ii-fication  of  money."  A  happiness  of  expression 
•re  than  once  by  its  author.] 


I 


**  I  own  (said  he)  I'm  very  bad — 

A  sot — incorrigibly  mad — 

But,  sir — I  thank  you  for  your  love, 

And  by  your  lectures  would  improve  : 

Yet,  give  me  leave  to  say,  the  street 

For  conference  is  not  so  meet. 

Here,  in  this  room — nay,  sir,  come  in — 

Expose,  chastise  me  for  my  sin  ; 

Exert  each  trope,  your  utmost  art. 

To  touch  this  senseless,  flinty  heart. 

I'm  conscious  of  my  guilt,  'tis  true, 

But  yet  I  know  my  frailty  too ; 

A  slight  rebuke  will  never  do. 

Urge  home  my  faults— come  in,  I  pray — 

Let  not  my  soul  be  cast  away." 

Wise  Ebony,  who  deem*d  it  good 
T'  eacourage  by  all  means  he  could 
These  first  appearances  of  grace, 
FoIlow*d  up  stairs,  and  took  his  pUce. 
The  bottle  and  the  crust  appear' d, 
And  wily  Tom  demurely  sneer*d. 
"  My  duty,  su- !"— «  Thank  you,  kind  Tom."— 
"Again,  an't  please  you." — ^**Tliank  you :  Come.'' 
"  Sorrow  is  drj- — I  must  once  more — " 
"  Nay,  Tom,  I  told  you  at  the  door 
I  would  not  drink — what !  before  dinner  t 
Not  one  glass  more,  as  I'm  a  sinner — 
Come,  to  the  point  in  hand  ;  is't  fit 
A  man  of  your  good  sense  and  wit 
Those  parts  which  Heaven  bestowed  should  drown, 
A  but  to  all  the  sots  in  town ! 
Why,  tell  me,  Tom — what  fort  can  stand 
(Though  regular,  and  bravely  mann'd) 
If  night  and  day  the  fierce  foe  plies 
With  never-ceasing  batteries  ; 
Will  there  not  be  a  breach  at  last  t"— 
•*  Uncle,  'tis  true — forgive  what's  past" 
*  ■  k 


^ 
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RICHARD  WEST. 


"  But  if  nor  interest,  nor  lame, 
Nor  health,  can  your  dull  soul  reclaim. 
Hast  not  a  conscience,  man  !  no  thought 
Of  an  hereafter  1  dear  are  bought 
These  sensual  pleasures." — **  I  relent, 
Kind  sir — but  give  your  zeal  a  vent — '* 
Then,  pouting,  hung  his  head  ;  yet  still 
Took  care  his  nucleus  glass  to  fill. 
Which  as  his  hurried  spirits  sunk. 
Unwittingly,  good  man  !  he  drunk. 
Each  pint,  alas  !  drew  on  the  next. 
Old  Ebony  stuck  to  his  text, 
Grown  warm,  like  any  angel  spoke, 
Till  intervening  hiccups  broke 
The  well- strung  argument.    Poor  Tom 
Was  now  too  forward  to  reel  home  ; 
That  preaching  still,  this  still  repenting. 
Both  equally  to  drink  consenting. 
Till  both  brimful  could  swill  no  more, 
And  fell  dead  drunk  upon  the  floor. 

Bacchus,  the  jolly  god,  who  sate 
Wide-straddling  o'er  his  tun  in  state. 
Close  by  the  window  side,  from  whence 
He  heard  this  weighty  conference ; 


Joy  kindling  in  his  ruddy  dieeks. 
Thus  the  indulgent  godhead  spet^i 
'*  Frail  mortals,  know,  reason  in  vain 
Rebels,  and  would  disturb  my  reign. 
See  there  the  sophister  o'erthrown. 
With  stronger  arguments  knock*d  down 
Than  e'er  in  wrangling  schools  were  knovn! 
The  wine  that  sparkles  in  this  glaas 
Smoothes  every  brow,  gilds  every  &ee : 
As  vapours  when  the  sun  appean. 
Far  hence  anxieties  and  fears : 
Grave  ermine  smiles,  Uwn  sieves  grow  gay, 
Each  haughty  monarch  owns  my  sway. 
And  cardinals  and  popes  obey : 
Even  Cato  drank  his  glass,  *twas  I 
Taught  the  brave  patriot  how  to  die 
For  injured  Rome  and  liberty; 
'Twos  I  who  with  imnunortal  lays 
Inspired  the  bard  that  sung  his  prmiae. 
Let  dull  unsociable  fools 
Loll  in  their  cells,  and  live  by  rules ; 
My  votaries,  in  gay  delight 
And  mirth,  shall  revel  all  the  night ; 
Act  well  their  parts  on  life's  dull  stage, 
And  make  each  moment  worth  an  age." 


RICHARD    WEST. 

[Born,  17 1«.    Died,  17«.] 

Richard  West,  the  lamented  friend  of  Gray,  who  died  in  his  twenty -sixth  year. 


AD    AMICOS*. 


Yes,  happy  youths,  on  Camus*  sedgy  side, 
You  feel  each  joy  that  friendship  can  divide ; 
Each  realm  of  science  and  of  art  explore, 
And  with  the  ancient  blend  the  modern  lore. 
Studious  alone  to  learn  whatc'er  may  tend 
To  raise  the  genius,  or  the  heart  to  mend  ; 
Now  pleased  along  the  cloistered  walk  you  rove, 
And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  grove, 
Where  social  oft,  and  oft  alone,  ye  chuse 
To  catch  the  zephyr,  and  to  court  the  muse. 
Meantime  at  me  (while  all  devoid  of  art 
These  lines  give  back  the  image  of  my  heart) 
At  me  the  power  that  comes  or  soon  or  late, 
Or  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  the  dart  of  fate ; 
From  you  remote,  metliinks,  alone  I  stand. 
Like  some  sad  exile  in  a  desert  land  ; 
Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join 
In  mutual  warmth,  and  mix  their  hearts  with  mine. 
Or  real  pains,  or  those  which  fancy  raise, 
For  ever  blot  the  sunshine  of  my  days  ; 
To  sickness  still,  and  still  to  grief  a  prey, 
Health  turns  from  me  her  rosy  face  away. 

Just  heaven  !  what  sin  ere  life  begins  to  bloom, 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  to  the  tomb  ? 


Did  e'er  this  hand  against  a  brother's  life 
Drug  the  dire  bowl,  or  point  the  murderous  knife! 
Did  e'er  this  tongue  the  slanderer's  tale  procUim, 
Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  name ! 
Did  e'er  this  heart  betray  a  friend  or  foe. 
Or  know  a  thought  but  all  tlie  world  might  kno»? 
As  yet  just  started  from  the  lists  of  time, 
My  growing  years  have  scarcely  told  their  pnwi 
Useless,  as  yet,  through  life  I've  idly  run, 
No  pleasures  tasted,  and  few  duties  done. 
Ah,  who,  ere  autumn's  mellowing  suns  appeir, 
Would  pluck  the  promise  of  the  vernal  year; 
Or,  ere  the  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray, 
Tear  the  crude  cluster  from  the  mourning  sprij? 
Stem  Power  of  Fate,  whose  ebon  sceptre  rules 
The  Stygian  deserts  and  Cimmerian  pools, 

*  An  imitation  of  Elegy  V.  3rd  book  of  TibuUu».-T1>» 
poem  wa.s  written  by  this  interesting  youth  at  the  «P 
of  twenty.  [West's  poems  are  very  few  in  number.  «nd 
those  few  are  chiefly  exercises  in  Loitin.  There  is  i  fin* 
vein  of  tender  fcelini^  throughout  this  poem,  and  thoogb 
the  thoughts  are  from  Tibullus  and  Pope,  yet  the;  w» 
borrowed  in  no  common  way ;  with  that  kind  of  libeiality 
which  gives  a  return  for  what  it  steals.  We  may  add  hen 
what  is  not  at  all  generally  known,  that  Tom  Hearne'i 
Reply  to  Time  is  one  of  young  West's  felicitous  efftestoo*] 


JAMES  EYRE  WEEKES. 
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Qor  rashly  smite  my  youthful  heart, 
yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart ; 
:ill  age  shall  blast  my  withering  face, 
my  head,  and  falter  in  my  pace  ; 
the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  blow, 
e  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 
?ak  is  man  to  Reason's  judging  eye  ! 
lis  moment,  in  the  next  we  die  ; 
:al  clay,  and  part  ethereal  fire, 
1  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire, 
jr  plans  of  happiness  we  raise, 
ir  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praise  ; 
ineage,  honours,  conquest,  or  a  throne, 
the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing, 
aced  youth  is  ever  on  the  wing ; 
he  stream  beside  whose  watery  bed, 
tming  plant  exalts  his  flowery  head  ; 
f'  the  wave  the  spreading  branches  rise, 
the  ground  and  flourish  to  the  skies  ; 
s  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow, 
rmine  the  hollow  bank  below ; 
more  wide  the  waters  urge  their  way, 
he  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey. 


Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride, 
And  sinks,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide. 

But  why  repine !  Does  life  deserve  my  sigh  ; 
Few  will  lament  my  loss  whene'er  I  die. 
For  those  the  wretches  I  despise  or  hate, 
I  neither  envy  nor  regard  their  fate. 
For  me,  whene'er  all-oonquering  Death  shall 

spread 
His  wings  around  my  unrepining  head, 
I  care  not ;  though  this  face  be  seen  no  more. 
The  world  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before  ; 
Bright  as  before  the  day-star  will  appear. 
The  fields  as  verdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear ; 
Nor  storms  nor  comets  will  my  doom  declare. 
Nor  signs  on  earth  nor  portents  in  the  air  ; 
Unknown  and  silent  will  depart  my  breath. 
Nor  Nature  e'er  take  notice  of  my  death. 
Yet  some  there  are  (ere  spent  my  vital  days) 
Within  whose  breasts  my  tomb  I  wish  to  raise. 
Loved  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end. 
Their  praise  would  crown  me  as  their  precepts 

mend: 
To  them  may  these  fond  lines  my  name  endear. 
Not  from  the  Poet  but  the  Friend  aineere. 


JAMES    EYRE    WEEKES. 


mOM  POBMB  PaiNTSD  AT  00llK»  1743. 


THE  FIVE  TRAITORS. 


i  not  a  sense  but  still  l>ctrays, 
bosom-snakes,  their  master ; 
er  my  various  fancy  strays, 
il  brings  some  disaster  ; 
my  different  senses  move 
same  centre — fatal  love  ! 

A  eyes  betray  my  heart, 

ruin  me  by  gazing, 

rning  glasses  flames  impart, 

set  me  all  a  blazing  : 

reacherous  twins,  which  should  protect, 

al  stars  my  peace  have  wreck 'd. 

pic  cars  my  soul  betray, 
jtrning  to  the  pyriMi  ; 
ho  should  guartl  th'  important  way, 
Hounds  my  heart  environ  ; 
they  admit  such  potent  foes 
me  of  my  sweet  repose. 

11,  too,  plaj-s  a  traitor's  part, 
ragrant  breath  admitting  ; 
•fumed  sighs  sharp  stings  impart, 
imple  soul  outwitting  : 


Poor  I  am  led  thus  by  the  noee. 
And  find  the  nettle  in  the  rose. 

My  taste  the  dangerous  nectar  sips, — 

Such  nectar  gods  ne'er  tasted ; 
And  sucks  ambrosia  from  her  lips  ; 

With  ruin  thus  I'm  feasted  ; 
My  palate,  which  should  be  my  cook. 
Destroys  me  with  the  poison'd  hook. 

My  touch — oh,  there  contagion  lies  ! 

Whene'er  I  touch  I  tremble  ; 
Tlirough  all  my  frame  the  enchantment  flies, 

An  aspin  I  resemble  ; 
My  lips  deluding  me  with  bliss. 
Betray  their  master  witH  a  kise. 

Whate'er  I  see,  or  hear  or  smell. 

Or  taste,  or  touch,  delighted. 
By  all  together,  like  a  spell. 

Am  I  to  love  invited  : 
All  other  thmgs  their  ruin  shun. 
But  I  am  by  myself  undone. 


RICHARD    SAVAGE, 

[Born.  iflSS(-7-    Died.  17iS.] 

Son  of  the  unnatural  Anne  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  by  Earl  Rivers,  was  born  in  1696-7^  and 
died  in  a  jail  at  Bristol,  1/43. 


THE   BASTARD*. 

INIfCRIBU),  WITH  ALL  DVK  RKVKRKNCS, 

TO   MRa  BRETT,  ONCE  COUNTESS  OF  MACCLESFIELD. 


In  gayer  hoursf,  when  high  ray  fancy  ran,  i 

The  Muse  exulting,  thus  her  lay  began.  | 

«  Blest  be  the  Bastard's  birth  !  through  wondrous 
He  shines  eccentric  like  a  comet's  blaze  !    [ways, 
No  sickly  fruit  of  faint  compliance  he  !  I 
He  !  stamp'd  in  nature's  mint  of  ecstacy ! 
He  lives  to  build,  not  boast  a  generous  race  : 
No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face  : 
His  daring  hope  no  sire's  example  bounds  ; 
His  first-born  lights  no  prejudice  confounds. 
He,  kindling  from  within,  requires  no  flame  ; 
He  glories  in  a  Bastard's  glowmg  name. 

^  Bom  to  himself,  by  no  possession  led, 
In  freedom  foster'd,  and  by  fortune  fed  ; 
Nor  guides,  nor  rules,  his  sovereign  choice  control. 
His  body  independent  as  his  soul ; 
Loosed  to  the  world's  wide  range — enjoin'd  no  aim, 
Prcscribefl  no  duty,  and  assigned  no  name  : 
Nature's  unbounded  son,  he  stands  alone, 
His  heart  unbia^s'd,  and  his  mind  his  own. 

"  0  mother,  yet  no  mother  !  'tis  to  you 
My  thanks  for  such  distinguished  claims  are  due  ; 
You  unenslaved  to  Nature's  narrow  laws, 
Warm  championess  for  freedom's  sacred  cause, 
From  all  the  dry  devoirs  of  blood  and  Hue, 
From  ties  maternal,  moral  and  divine. 
Discharged  my  grasping  soul ;  push'd  me  from  shore, 
And  launch'd  me  into  life  \%ithout  an  oar. 

"  What  had  I  lost,  if,  conjugally  kind. 
By  nature  hating,  yet  by  vows  confined. 
Untaught  the  matrimonial  bounds  to  slight. 
And  coldly  conscious  of  a  husband's  right. 
You  had  faint-drawn  me  with  a  form  alone, 
A  lawful  lump  of  life  by  force  your  own  ! 
Then,  while  your  backward  will  retrenched  desire, 
And  unconcurring  spirits  lent  no  fire, 

[♦  Almost  all  things  written  from  the  heart,  an  this  . 
certainly  was,  have  some  merit.     The  poet  here  describes 

sorn»ws  and  misfortunes  which  were  by  no  means   imagi-  i 

nary ;  and  thus  there  runs   a  truth  of  thinking  through  , 

this  poem,  without  which    it  would  be  of  little  value,  as  ] 
Savage  is,  in   other  respects,  but  an  indifferent  poet. — 

GOLD^MITH  1  ' 

I 
[t  The  reader  will  easily  perceive  these  verses  were 
begun,   when  my  heart  was  gayer  than  it  has  been  of  : 
late  ;  and  tinislied  in  hours  of  the  deepest  melancholy.— 

£iAVAOI£.] 


I  had  been  bom  your  dull,  domestic  heir. 
Load  of  your  life,  and  motive  of  your  care  ; 
Perhaps  been  poorly  rich,  and  meanly  great, 
The  sUve  of  pomp,  a  cypher  in  the  state  ; 
Lordly  neglectful  of  a  worth  unknown. 
And  slumbering  in  a  seat  by  chance  my  own. 

<*  Far  nobler  blessings  wait  the  bastard's  tot ; 
Conceived  in  rapture,  and  with  fire  begot ! 
Strong  as  necessity,  he  starts  away, 
Chmbs  against  wrongs,  and  brightens  into  day.** 

Thus  unprophetic,  lately  miainspired, 
I  sung  :  gay  fluttering  hope  my  fancy  fired : 
Inly  secure,  through  conscious  scorn  of  ill, 
Nor  taught  by  wisdom  how  to  balance  will, 
Rashly  deceived,  I  saw  no  pits  to  shan. 
But  thought  to  purpose  and  to  act  were  one  ; 
Heedless  what  pointed  cares  pervert  his  way, 
Whom  caution  arms  not,  and  whom  woes  betnj: 
But  now  exposed,  and  shrinking  from  distress, 
I  fly  to  shelter  while  the  tempests  press ; 
My  Muse  to  grief  resigns  the  varj'ing  tone, 
The  raptures  languish,  and  tlie  numbers  groso. 

O  Memory-  !  thou  soul  of  joy  and  pain  I 
Thou  actor  of  our  passions  o'er  again  ! 
Why  didst  thou  aggravate  the  wxetch's  woe  I 
Why  add  continuous  smart  to  every  blow  t 
Few  are  my  joys  ;  alas  !  how  soon  forgot ! 
On  that  kind  quarter  thou  invadest  me  not ; 
While  sharp  and  numberless  my  sorrows  fall, 
Yet  thou  repeat'st  and  multiply'st  them  all. 

Is  chance  a  guilt  ?  that  my  disajsteroos  heiit. 
For  mischief  never  meant,  must  ever  smart! 
Can  self-defence  be  sin  ? — Ah,  plead  no  more ! 
What  though  no  purposed  malice  stain'd  thee  o'er! 
Had  Heaven  befriended  thy  unlu&ppy  side, 
Thou  hadst  not  been  provoked — or  thou  hadst  ^ 

Far  be  the  guilt  of  homeshcd  blood  from  all 
On  whom,  unsought,  embroiling  dangers  fall ! 
Still  the  pale  dead  revives,  and  lives  to  me, 
To  me  !  through  Pity's  eye  condemn'd  to  see. 
Remembrance  veils  his  rage,  but  swells  his  fate ; 
Grieved  I  forgive,  and  am  grown  cool  too  late. 
Young,andunthoughtfulthen ;  whokno^-8,oncdaj 
What  ripening  virtues  might  have  made  their  way 
Ho  might  have  lived  till  folly  died  in  shame, 
Till  kilidling  wisdom  felt  a  thirst  for  fame. 
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He  might  perhaps  his  country's  frieud  have  proved ; 
Both  happy,  generous,  candid,  and  beloved, 
Hemighthavesavedsome  worth,  now  doom'd  to  fall; 
And  I,  perchance,  in  him,  have  murder'd  all. 

Oh  fate  of  late  repentance  !  always  vain : 
Thy  remedies  but  lull  undying  pain. 
Where  shall  my  hope  find  rest  1 — No  mother's  care 
Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer : 
No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintained, 
Caird  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrained. 
Is  it  not  thine  to  snatch  some  powerful  arm. 
First  to  advance,  then  screen  from  future  harm  ! 
Am  I  retum'd  from  death  to  live  in  pain  1 
Or  would  imperial  Pity  save  in  vain  ! 
Distrust  it  not — What  blame  can  mercy  find. 
Which  gives  at  once  a  life,  and  rears  a  mind ! 


Mother,  miscall'd,  farewell — of  soul  severe. 
This  sad  reflection  yet  may  force  one  tear  : 
All  I  was  wretched  by  to  you  I  ow'd. 
Alone  from  strangers  every  comfort  flow'd  ! 

Lost  to  tlie  life  you  gave,  your  son  no  more. 
And  now  adopted,  who  was  doom'd  before  ; 
New-born,  1  may  a  nobler  mother  claim, 
But  dare  not  whisper  her  immortal  name  ; 
Supremely  lovely,  and  serenely  great ! 
Majestic  mother  of  a  kneeling  state  ! 
Queen  of  a  people's  heart,  who  ne'er  before 
Agreed — yet  now  with  one  consent  adore  ! 
One  contest  yet  remains  in  this  desire, 
Who  most  shall  give  applause,  where  all  admire. 
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[Burn,  1088 

The  faults  of  Pope's  private  character  have 
been  industriously  exposed  by  his  latest  editor 
and  biographer*,  a  gentleman  whose  talents  and 
virtuous  indignation  were  worthy  of  a  better  em- 
ployment. In  the  moral  portrait  of  Pope  which 
he  has  drawn,  all  the  agreeable  traits  of  tender 
and  faithful  attachment  in  his  nature  have  been 
thrown  into  the  shade,  while  his  deformities  arc 
brought  out  in  the  strongest,  and  sometimes 
exaggerated  colours. 

The  story  of  his  publishing  a  clmracter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  after  having  received  a 
bribe  to  suppress  it,  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of 
Horace  Walpolo  :  but  Dr.  J.  Warton,  in  relating 
it,  adds  a  circumstance  which  contradicts  the 
statement  itself.  The  duchess's  imputed  cha- 
racter appeared  in  174G,  two  years  after  Pope's 
death  ;  Pope,  therefore,  could  not  have  himself 
published  it ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  the  bribe  ever  existed+.  Pope  was  a  steady 
and  fond  friend.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  of 
his  treachery  to  Bolingbroke,  in  publishing  the 
Patriot  King.  An  explanation  of  this  busini^s 
was  given  by  the  late  Earl  of  Marchmout  to  a 
gentleman  still  living  (1820),  the  Honourable 
George  Rose,  which  is  worth  attending  to.  The 
Earl  of  Marchmont's  account  of  it,  first  pub- 
lifihed  by  Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  in  the  Biographical 
Dictionary,  is  the  following. 

"  The  esflay  on  the  Patriot  King  was  under- 
taken at  the  pressing  instance  of  Lord  Combury, 
verj'  warmly  8U[H)ortod  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  Lord  Marchniont,  with  which  Lord  Bolingbroke 

[*  The  Iter.  W.  L.  IW.wles:  but  Mr.  William  Roscoc 
is  hiA  latest  editor  and  biographer.] 

[f  That  the  bribe  was  paid,  and  the  character  in  print, 
tho  publicatiim  of  The  Marchniont  Papcm  nincu  this 
was  written  has  proved  beyond  all  qucstiun.] 


Died.  1744.  J 

at  length  complied.  When  it  was  written  it  was 
shown  to  the  two  lords  and  one  other  confidential 
friend,  who  were  so  much  pleased  with  it  that 
they  did  not  cease  their  importunities  to  have  it 
published,  till  his  lordship,  after  much  hesitation, 
consented  to  print  it,  with  a  positive  determina- 
tion, however,  agamst  a  publication  at  that  time  ; 
assigning  as  his  reason,  that  the  work  was  not 
finished  in  such  a  way  as  he  wished  it  to  be  before 
it  went  into  the  world.  Conformably  to  that 
determination  some  copies  of  the  essay  were 
printed,  which  were  distributed  to  Lord  Com- 
bury.  Lord  Marchmont,  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  Mr. 
L^'ttleton,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Lord  Chesterfield. 
Mr.  Pope  put  his  copy  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  stating  to  him 
the  injunction  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  but  that 
frentleman  was  so  captivated  with  it  as  to  press 
Mr.  Pope  to  allow  him  to  print  a  small  impression 
at  his  own  expense,  using  such  caution  as  should 
effectually  prevent  a  single  copy  getting  into  the 
possession  of  any  one  till  the  consent  of  tho 
author  should  be  obtained.  Under  a  solemn 
engagement  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Pope  very  reluc- 
tantly consented :  the  edition  was  then  printed, 
packed  up,  and  deposited  in  a  separate  ware- 
house, of  which  Mr.  Pope  had  the  key.  On  the 
circumstance  being  made  known  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke, who  was  then  a  guest  in  his  own  house  at 
Battersea  with  Lord  Marchmont,  to  whom  he 
had  lent  it  for  two  or  three  yeant,  his  lordship 
was  in  great  indignation,  to  appease  which.  Lord 
Marchmont  sent  Mr.  Grevenkop,  (a  German  gen- 
tleman who  had  travelled  with  him,  and  was 
aften^ards  in  the  household  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,)  to  bring  out  the 
whole  edition,  of  which  a  bonfire  was  instantly 
made  on  the  terrace  of  Battersea," 
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THE  DYING  CURISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame  : 
TrembliDg,  hoping,  lingering,  flying — 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  d^ing ! 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife. 

And  let  me  languish  into  life  ! 

Hark  !  they  whisper ;  angels  say. 

Sister  spirit,  come  away*  ! 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  ! 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  mo,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  I 

The  world  rocedcs  ;  it  disappears  ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  I  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  !  I  mount !  I  fly  : 
O  Grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

0  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting  1 


THE  RAPE   OF  THE  LOCKf. 

AN  HSROI-COMICAL    POJCJf. 
CANTO    I. 

What  dire  ofience  from  amorous  causes  springs, 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing — this  verse  to  CarylJ,  Muse  !  is  due  : 
This  ev'n  Belinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view  : 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise. 
If  she  iuspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess !  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  t*  assault  a  gentle  belie  ? 
O  say  what  stranpjer  cause,  yet  unexplored. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  ? 
In  tasks  so  bold  can  little  men  engage  ! 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage  1 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous  ray. 
And  oi)ed  those  eyes  that  must  eclii)sc  the  day  : 
Now  lapdogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake  : 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,the  slipper  knock'd  the  ground. 
And  the  press'd  watch  return'd  a  silver  sound. 
Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  prest, 
Her  guardian  sylph  prolong'd  the  balmy  rest : 
Twas  ho  had  sunnnon'd  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning  dream  that  hover'd  o'er  her  head. 

[*  See  Flatman'fi  verses  ante  p.  3<H.] 
[f  This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Pope's  ind&t  tinisihcd  production, 
and  is,  perlmps,  the  mo!»t  i^rfcct  in  our  hinguaRc.  It 
exhibits  stronger  powers  of  imagination,  more  harmony 
of  numbers,  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  than 
any  other  of  this  ix>et'!»  workb;  und  it  is  pnjbable,  if  our 
countrymen  were  called  upon  to  show  a  specimen  of  their 
genius  to  foreigners,  this  would  be  the  work  fixed  upon. — 
Goldsmith.] 

[i  ^>ecreta^y  to  Queen  Mary,  wife  <»f  James  II. ;  and 
author  of  Sir  Solomon  SingU,  a  Comedy,  and  of  several 
translations  in  Dryden's  Miscellaniet.  He  first  suggested 
the  subject  of  this  poem  to  the  author.] 


A  youth  more  glittering  than  a  birth-oiglit  bflM 
(That  even  in  slumber  eauaed  her  cheek  to  gbv)  ; 
Seem'd  to  her  ear  his  winning  lipe  to  laj,  { 

And  thus  in  whisper  satd,  or  seem'd  to  Wkj : 

Fairest  of  mortals,  thoo  diatingniah'd  eare 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  air  I 
If  e'er  one  vision  touch  thy  mfant  thought. 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  laii|^ ; 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadowa  seen. 
The  silver  token,  and  the  cireled  green. 
Of  virgins  visited  by  angel-powers. 
With  golden  crowns  and  wreathsofhearenljtkywen; 
Hear  and  believe  !  thy  own  importance  know. 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  betow  ; 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  coocesTd, 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  reveal'd  : 
What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give, 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  beUeve. 
Know  then,  unnumbered  spirits  roond  thee  ly. 
The  Ught  militia  of  the  lower  sky : 
These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing. 
Hang  o'er  the  box,  and  hover  round  the  ring.       • 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air. 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  dhair. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old. 
And  once  inclosed  in  woman's  beanteooa  ■uoM ; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 
Think  not  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  flsd, 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead. 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards, 
And  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  thecardk 
Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive. 
And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive. 
For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire. 
To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retire  : 
The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name  ; 
Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away. 
And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 
The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome, 
In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 
The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair. 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

Know  farther  yet ;  whoever  fair  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  sylph  embraced  : 
For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shape  they  plesflc 
What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 
In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  masquerades, 
Safe  from  the  treacherous  friends,  the  daring  qllri^ 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark,         ' 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires, 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires  I 
Tia  but  their  sylph,  the  wise  celestials  know, 
Though  honour  is  the  word  with  men  below. 

Some  nymphs  thereare,  too  conscious  of  their  &eC} 
For  life  predestined  to  tlie  gnomes*  embrace. 
These  swell  their  prospects,  and  exalt  their  prick, 
When  offers  are  disdain'd,  and  love  denied  : 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain. 
While  peers,anddukes,andall  tlieir  sweeping tnio, 
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stars,  and  coronets  appear, 
>unds,  *yoiir  Grace'  salutes  their  ear. 
it  early  taint  the  female  soul, 
eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 

checks  a  bidden  blush  to  know, 
arts  to  flutter  at  a  beau, 
the  world  imagine  women  stray, 
lirough  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way, 
the  giddy  circle  they  pursue, 
crtinence  expel  by  new. 
■  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
8  treat,  but  for  another's  ball ! 
)  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand, 
mon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand  1 
g  vanities,  from  every  jmrt, 
ie  moving  toy-shop  of  their  heart ; 
vith  wig8,with  sword-knots  sword-knots 

-> 

h  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 

mortals  levity  may  call  ; 

truth  !  the  sylphs  contrive  it  all. 
km  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name, 
anged  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 

mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
!  some  dread  event  impend, 
nain  this  morning  sun  descend  ; 
reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where  : 
the  sylph,  oh  pious  maid,  beware  ! 
lose  is  all  thy  guai*dian  can  ; 
ill,  but  most  beware  of  man  ! 
when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too 

md  waked  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 

Belinda,  if  repoil  say  true, 
ret  opened  on  a  billet-doux  ; 
iarm8,and  ardours,  were  no  sooner  read, 

vision  vanish' d  from  thy  head. 

,  uiiveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  dispUy'd, 

y&ae  in  mystic  order  laid, 
i  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
uncover'd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
'  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
?  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears  ; 
r  priestess,  at  her  altar  side, 

begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride, 
'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
s  offerings  of  the  world  appear  ; 
she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
.  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
abia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
e  here  and  elephant  unite, 
d  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
>f  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
lers,  patcht^,  Bibles,  billet-doux. 
iK'auty  puts  on  all  its  amis  ; 
ch  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
r  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
orth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face  : 
rrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
r  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 


The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care ; 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair  ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  otliers  plait  the  gown; 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 


Not  with  more  glories  in  th*  etherial  pUin^ 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launch'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  sUver  Thames. 
Fair  nymphs  and  well. dress' d  youths  around  her 
But  every  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone.         [shone, 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those  : 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends  ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shme  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourish'd  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray  ; 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey  ; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 
Th'  adventurous  Baron*  the  bright  locks  admired ; 
He  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  rarish,  or  by  fraud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attain'd  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heaven,  and  every  power  adored  ; 
But  chiefly  Love — to  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves. 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves. 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize : 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer; 
The  rest,  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides. 
The  sun-beams  trembUng  on  the  floating  tides : 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky. 
And  soften'd  sounds  along  the  waters  die  ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay  ; 

[♦  Lord  PetTti] 
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All  but  the  sylph — with  ci^ful  thoughts  opprest, 
Th'  impcuding  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  Bummons  straight  his  denizens  of  air  ; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair  ; 
Soft  o'er  the  shroud  aerial  wliispcrs  breathe, 
That  seemed  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold, 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold  ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipp'd  in  the  richest  tinctures  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes. 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings. 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  theur  wings. 
Amid  the  circle,  on  the  gilded  mast» 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed  : 
His  pur|)le  pinions  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun  : 

Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear  ; 
Faj-s,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  dsemons,  hear ! 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  th'  aerial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  tether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high. 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky  ; 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  tierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main, 
Or  o'or  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Othors  on  earth  o'er  human  i-ace  pi-e.siile, 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide : 
Of  those  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  giuird  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care  ; 
To  Siivc  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  ;;ale. 
Nor  let  th'  imprisoii'd  essences  exhale  ; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers  ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers. 
A  brighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs  ; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care  ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  slight ; 
But  what, or  where, the  fates  have  wrappM  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  sonic  frail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw  ; 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  ; 
Forget  her  prsiyers,  or  miss  a  masquerade  ; 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace  at  a  ball  ; 
Or  whether  heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock  must  fall, 
lljiste  then,  ye  spirits  !  to  your  charge  repair  : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care  ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign  ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine  : 


Do  thou,  Crispisaa,  tend  her  fiavoorite  Loek ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 

To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  trust  th'  unportant  charge,  the  petticoat : 
Oft  have  wc  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  fiul, 
Though  stiff  with  hoope,  and  arm'd  with  riba  of 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  boand,  [while. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  aroiuid. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  cliai:ge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  £air  at  larfe^ 
Shall  feel  sliarp  vengeance  soon  overtake  his  sins, 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  transfix'd  with  pins ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrun. 
While  clogg'd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain ; 
Or  alum  stj'ptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  shrirel'd  flower : 
Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  fed 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill. 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  I 

He  spoke  ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair ; 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendents  of  her  ear ; 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait, 
.Vnxious  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  late. 


CANTO  UL 

Closk  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crowu'd  with  flowers 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  towers. 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame,  f  nanit'. 
Which  from  the  neighbouring  Hampton  takes  ii» 
1  lere  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreij^n  tjTanti?,  and  of  nymphs  at  home ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna  !  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort. 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court ; 
In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hours  they  put, 
Who  g:ive  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen. 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen  ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  ej-es  ; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff",  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat. 
With  sin«»ing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that. 

Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day. 
The  sun  obliijuely  shoots  his  burning  ray ; 
The  hun;;ry  judi^es  soon  the  sentence  sign. 
And  wretches  hang,  that  jurjTnen  may  dine ; 
The  merchant  from  th*  Exchange  returns  in  peaw. 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 
Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  inrites, 
Burns  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights, 
At  Ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom  ; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join, 
Hach  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  nine. 
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e  spreads  her  hand,  th'  a^'rial  guard 
ind  sit  on  each  important  card  : 
I  pcrcli*d  upon  a  Matadore, 
according  to  the  rank  they  bore  : 
,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race, 
leu  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place, 
four  Kings  in  majesty  revered, 
y  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard  ; 
lir  Queens,  whose  hands  sustain  aflower, 
wive  emblem  of  their  softer  power  ; 
^es  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band  ; 
eir  heads,  and  halberds  in  their  hand  ; 
-coloured  troops,  a  shining  train, 
th  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain, 
ful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care  : 
4  be  trumps !  she  said,  and  trumps  they 
•ve  to  war  her  sable  Matadores,   [wei-e- 
ke  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors, 
rst,  unconquerable  Lord  ! 

0  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board, 
nore  Manillio  forced  to  yield, 

h'd  a  >'ictor  from  the  verdant  field. 
)  foUow'd,  but  hw  fate  more  hard 
t  one  trump,  and  one  plebeian  card. 
)road  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years, 
Majesty  of  Spades  appears, 
one  manly  leg,  to  sight  revealed, 
his  many-colour'd  robe  concealed. 
Knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 
L'  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage. 
ty  Pam,that  Kings  and  Queens  overthrew, 
d  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 
e  of  war  !  now  destitute  of  aid, 
stinguish'd  by  the  victor  Spade  ! 
r  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield  ; 
e  Baron  fate  inclines  the  field, 
ce  Amazon  her  host  invades, 
lal  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades. 
i'  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died, 
is  haughty  mien,  and  barbarous  pride  : 
ts  the  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
limbs  in  state  unwieldy  spread  ; 
behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe, 

1  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe  ! 
n:>n  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace  ; 
)ider'd  King  who  shows  but  half  his  face 
efulgent  Queen  with  powers  combined, 

troops  an  easy  conquest  find, 
inionds,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
»nj;s  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green, 
ri  (lisjwrsed  a  routed  army  runs, 
troops,  and  Afric's  sable  sons, 

confusion  different  nations  fly, 
i  habit,  and  of  various  dye, 
lmI  battalions  disunited  fall, 
[>n  lifaps ;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all. 
ave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 
oh  slianR* ful  chance !)  theQucen  of  I  leans, 
le  l»lr>od  the  virgin's  face  foi-sook, 
loncHS  spreads  o'er  all  her  look  ; 
uid  trembles  ut  th'  aj»proaching  ill, 
e  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codille. 


And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distempered  state) 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  £ate, 
An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth  :  the  King  onseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand, and moum'd his ci4>tiTe Queen: 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace. 
And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ace. 
The  nymph  exi\lting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky  ; 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 
O  thoughtless  mortals !  ever  blind  to  &te, 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatch'd  away, 
And  cursed  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 

For  lo !  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is  crown'di 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round  : 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  Ump  ;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze : 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide  : 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast. 
Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band ; 
Some,  as  she  sipp'd,  the  fuming  liquor  fann'd  ; 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  display'd, 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 
Coffee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise, 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes) 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  Baron's  brain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  Lock  to  gain. 
Ah  cease,  rash  youth  !  desist  ere  'tis  too  Ute, 
Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  ScylU*s  fate  ! 
Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air, 

I  She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus*  injured  hair  ! 

I       But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will, 

I  How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill  ! 

'  Just  then  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace 

*  A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case  : 
So  hidies,  in  romance,  assist  their  knight. 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 

'  He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 

The  Uttle  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends  ; 
;  This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread, 
i  As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bends  her  head. 
,  Swift  to  the  Lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 
'  A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair  ; 

•  And  thrice  they  twitch'd  the  diamond  in  her  ear  ; 
Thrice  she  look'd  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew 

:  Just  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought    [near. 
I  The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought  ; 
'  As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined. 

He  watch'd  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind, 
I  Sudden  he  view'd,  in  spite  of  all  her  art, 
I  An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 
I  Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  power  expired, 

Ilesign'd  to  £ate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 
The  Peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  forfex  wide, 

T'  inclose  the  Lock  ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 

Ev'n  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  closed, 

A  wretched  sylph  too  fondly  interposed  ; 
I   Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain, 
i  (But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again;) 

The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
,  From  the  fiair  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever  ! 
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Then  flash'd  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes, 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th*  affrighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast, 
When  husbands,  or  when  Up-dogs,  breathe  their 

last! 
Or  when  rich  China  vessels,  fallen  from  high. 
In  glittering  dust  and  painted  fragments  lie  ! 

Let  wTeaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine 
(The  victor  cried),  the  glorious  prize  is  mine  ! 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air. 
Or  in  a  coach-and-six  the  British  fair. 
As  long  as  Atalantis  *  shall  be  read. 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady*s  bed. 
While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days. 
When  numerous  wax-lights  in  bright  order  blaze. 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give. 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise,  shall  live  I 
What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  date, 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate  ! 
Steel  could  the  labour  of  the  gods  destroy. 
And  strike  to  dust  the  imperial  powers  of  Troy: 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound. 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
What  wonder  then,  fairnymph !  thy  hairs  should  feel 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steel  t 


But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppressed. 

And  secret  passions  labour'd  in  her  breast. 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seized  alive. 

Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  8ur\'ive, 

Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  bliss, 

Nut  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kiss, 

Not  t^Tants  tierce  that  unrcpenting  die, 

Not  C^-nthia  when  her  mantua's  pinnM  awry. 

E'er  felt  such  rage,  reseulment,  and  despair. 

As  thou,  sad  vii*gin  !  for  thy  ravish'd  hair. 

For,  that  sad  moment,  when  the  sylphs  withdrew. 
And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda  flew, 
Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite, 
As  ever  sullied  the  fair  face  of  light, 
Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene, 
Repaired  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome. 
And  in  a  vapour  reach' d  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows, 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 
Here  in  a  grotto,  shelter'd  close  from  air. 
And  screen'd  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare. 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed. 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 

Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne  ;  alike  in  place. 
But  differing  far  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here  stood  Ill-nature  like  an  ancient  maid. 
Her  wTinkled  form  in  black  and  white  array 'd  ; 
With  store  of  prayers,  for  mornings,  nights,  and 

nouns, 
Her  hand  is  fill'd  ;  her  bosom  with  lampoons. 

I*  A  book  tuU  uf  court  and  party  bcanUiU,  written  by 
Mnj.  Manlcy.] 


There  Affectation,  with  a  nckljr 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eigfateeo. 
Practised  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside^ 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride  ; 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  beooming  woe, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  gown,  for  sickness^  and  for  show. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  nudadies  as  these. 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  iliiraBfi 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  pahioe  flies ; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise  ; 
Dreadful,  as  hermits'  dreams  in  hannted  shades 
Or  bright,  as  visions  of  expiring  maids. 
Now  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spins, 
Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fins : 
Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elysian  soenesi, 
And  crystal  domes,  and  angels  in  macMnes. 

Unnumbered  throngs  on  every  side  are  seen, 
Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by  Spleen. 
Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out. 
One  bent ;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout : 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod,  walks ; 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks ; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  powerful  fancj  woriEi, 
And  maids,  tum'd  bottles,  call  aloud  for  cathk. 

Safe  pass'd  the  gnome  through  thisfimtaatiefaBB^ 
A  branch  of  healing  spleen-wort  in  his  hand. 
Then  thus  address'd  the  power  : — Hail,  waywud 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen  s     [queca! 
Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit. 
Who  give  the  hysteric  or  poetic  fit. 
On  various  tempers  act  by  various  wajs. 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays ; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay, 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
A  nymph  there  is,  tliat  all  thy  power  HigHaina^ 
And  thousands  more  in  equal  mirth  jnaint^lna 
But  oh  !  if  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face. 
Like  citron-waters  matrons'  cheeks  inflame, 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game  ; 
If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads. 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  caused  suspicion  where  no  soul  was  rude. 
Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude, 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lap-dog  gave  disease, 
Which  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  could  ease:  | 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin  ; 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen. 

The  goddess  with  a  discontented  air 
Seems  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  his  prayer.  ! 
A  wondcrous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds, 
Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds  ;      j 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs. 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues- 
A  vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears,  ' 

Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefs,  and  flowing  tears,      i 
The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away,  j 

Spreads  his  black  wings  and  slowly  mounts  to  dAjr.  '■ 

Sunk  in  Thalestris*  arms  the  nymph  he  found,  ' 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent, 
And  all  the  furies  issued  at  the  vent. 
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)um8  with  more  than  mortal  ire, 
;e  Thalestris  fans  the  rising  fire, 
cd  maid !  she  spread  her  hands  and  cried, 
Hampton's  echoes, wretchodmaid!  replied) 
>r  this  you  took  such  constant  care 
Lin,  comb,  and  essence,  to  prepare  ! 
your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound, 
with  torturing  irons  wreathed  around  t 
with  fillets  strain'd  your  tender  head, 
fe\y  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  1 
lall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
e  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare  ! 
forbid  !  at  whose  unriyaU'd  shrine 
asure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
i  already  I  your  tears  survey, 
hear  the  horrid  things  they  say, 
sec  you  a  degraded  toasts 
^'our  honour  in  a  whisper  lost ! 
11  I  then  your  helpless  fame  defend  ! 
en  be  infamy  to  seem  your  friend  ! 
11  this  prize,  th*  inestimable  prize, 
through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
;htcn'd  by  the  diamond*s  circling  rays, 
rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  1 
hall  grass  in  Hyde  Park  circus  grow, 
\  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow  ! 
et  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall, 
nkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perish  all ! 
id  ;  then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  repairs, 
her  beau  demand  the  precious  hairs : 
ne,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane) 
-nest  eyes  and  round  unthinking  face, 
the  snuff-box  open'd,  then  the  case, 
s  broke  out — **  My  Lord,  why,  what  the 
jvU? 

iamn  the  Lock  !  'fore  Gad  you  must  be 
ivU! 

n't !  tis  past  a  jest — nay  prithee,  pox  ! 
•  the  hair  " — he  spoke,  and  rapp'd  his  box. 
?ves  me  much  (replied  the  peer  again) 
'aks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain  ; 
his  Lock,  this  sacred  Lock,  I  swear, 
never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair ; 
ever  more  its  honour  shall  renew, 
rom  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew) 
ile  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air, 
d,  which  won  it,  shall  for  ever  wear. 
!>,  and  Hpeaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 
[-contended  honours  of  her  head, 
mbriel,  hateful  gnome  !  forbears  not  so ; 
iS  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow. 
e !  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears, 
(  half- languishing,  half-drown'd  in  tears  ; 
leaved  bosom  hung  her  drooping  head, 
jt'ith  a  sigh, she  raised;  and  thus  she  said: 
rer  cursed  be  this  detested  day, 
tiatch'd  my  best,  my  favourite  curl  away! 
ah,  ten  times  happy  had  I  been, 
ton-court  these  eyes  had  never  seen  ! 
lot  I  the  first  mistaken  maid 
3f  courts  to  numerous  ills  betray'd. 


Oh,  bad  I  rather  onadmired  remain'd 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land  : 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way, 
Where  none  learn  ombre,  none  e'er  taste  bohea  ! 
There  kept  my  charms  concealed  from  mortal  eye  I 
Like  roses  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 
What  moved  my  mind  with  youthful  lords  to  roam! 
Oh,  had  I  staid,  and  said  my  prayers  at  home ! 
Twas  this,  the  morning  omens  seem'd  to  teU, 
Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell; 
The  tottering  china  shook  without  a  wind. 
Nay,  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind  ! 
A  sylph,  too,  wam'd  me  of  the  threats  of  fate, 
In  mystic  visions,  now  believed  too  late ! 
See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs  ! 
My  hand  shall  rend  what  even  thy  rapine  spares  : 
These,  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break, 
Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck ; 
The  sister  lock  now  sits  uncouth,  alone, 
And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own ; 
Uncnrl'd  it  hangs,  the  fatal  shears  demands, 
And  tempts,  onoe  more,  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 
Oh,  hadst  thou,  cruel  !  been  content  to  seize 
I  Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these ! 

I  ___ 


CANTO  V. 

She  said :  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears  ; 
But  fate  and  Jove  had  stopp'd  the  Baron's  ears. 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails. 
For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails  f 
Not  half  so  fix'd  the  Trojan  could  remain, 
While  Anna  begg'd  and  Dido  raged  in  vain. 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan  ; 
Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began. 

Say,  why  are  beauties  praised  and  honour'd  most, 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast! 
Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford, 
Why  angels  call'd  and  angel-like  adored!  [beaux  ! 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved 
Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rows ! 
How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains. 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains  : 
That  men  may  say  when  we  the  front-box  grace, 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  face  ! 
Oh  !  if  to  dance  all  night  and  dress  all  day. 
Charm 'd  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old  age  away ; 
Who  would  not  scomwhat  housewife's  cares  produce. 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  to  use! 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  may  become  a  saint ; 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 
But  since,  alas !  frail  beauty  must  decay ; 
Curl'd  or  uncurlM,  since  locks  will  turn  to  gray  ; 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade, 
And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid  ; 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  power  to  use. 
And  keep  good-humour  still,  whatever  we  lose ! 
And  trust  me,  dear  !  good-humour  can  prevail, 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ;  [fail. 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 
^ 
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So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  applause  ensued  ; 
Belinda  frown'd,  Thalestris  call'd  her  prude. 
To  arms,  to  arms  !  the  fierce  virago  cries, 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies. 
All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  th*  attack ; 
Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,and  tough  whalebones  crack: 
Heroes'  and  heroines*  shouts  confusedly  rise, 
And  bass  and  treble  voices  strike  the  skies. 
No  common  weapon  in  their  hands  are  found  ; 
Like  gods  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 

So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  gods  engage, 
And  heavenly  breasts  with  human  passions  rage  ; 
'Grainst  Pallais,  Mars ;  Latona  Hermes  arms ; 
And  all  Olympus  rings  with  loud  ahmniB  ; 
Jove's  thunder  roars,  heaven  trembles  all  around. 
Blue  Neptune  storms,  thebellowing deeps  resound: 
Earth  shakes  her  nodding  towers,  the  ground  gives 

way, 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day  ! 

Triumphant  Umbriel  on  a  sconce's  height 
Clapp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  sat  to  view  the  fight : 
Propp'd  on  their  bodkin  spears,  the  sprites  survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  fray. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies, 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  porish'd  in  the  throng, 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 
"O  cruel  nymph  !  a  living  death  I  bear." 
Cried  Dappcrwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 
A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fopliug  upwards  cast, 
"  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing*" — was  his  last. 
Thus  on  Maiandcr's  flowery  margin  lies 
Th'  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies. 

When  bold  Sir  Plume  had  drawn  Tlarissa  down, 
Chloe  stepp'd  in,  and  kill'd  him  with  a  frown  ; 
She  smiUnl  to  wre  the  doughty  hero  blain. 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  revived  again. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air. 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair. 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side ; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

See  fierce  Belinda  ou  the  Baron  flies. 
With  more  tliaii  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes  : 
Nor  fear'<l  the  chief  the  unequal  fight  to  try, 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord,  with  manly  strength  endued, 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued  : 
Just  where  tlie  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw  ; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 
Sudden,  with  starting  t<?ars,  each  eye  o'erflows, 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 

Now  meet  thy  fate,  incensed  Belinda  cried, 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 
(The  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck, 
Her  great-great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck, 
In  three  seal-rings  ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown  : 

[*  From  a  wmg  in  the  once  favourite  opera  of  Camilla, 
with  which  Vanbnigh  opened  his  new  hout>e  in  the  Hay- 
market.] 


Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew. 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew  ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs, 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 

Boast  not  my  fall  (he  cried,)  insulting  foe  ! 
Thou  by  some  other  shalt  be  laid  as  low. 
Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind  : 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  l>ehLnd ! 
Rather  than  so,  ah!  let  me  still  survive, 
And  bum  in  Cupid's  flames — ^but  bum  alive. 
Kcstoro  the  Lock,  she  cries,  and  all  aronnd. 
Restore  the  Lock  I  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain 
Roar'd  for  the  handkerchief  that  caused  hispsis. 
But  see  how  oft  ambitions  aims  are  croes'd. 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost ! 
The  Lock,  obtained  with  guilt,  and  kepi  with  piii. 
In  every  phice  is  sought,  but  songht  in  Tain : 
With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blest 
So  heaven  decrees !  with  heaven  who  can  eootast! 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  Innar  sphere, 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there. 
There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  ponderoos  vases, 
And  beaux'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweexer  caaos: 
There  broken  vows  and  death-bed  alms  are  loond. 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  riband  bonod ; 
The  courtier*s  promises,  and  sick  man's  prayen^ 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs, 
Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea. 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casm'stry. 

But  trust  the  Muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise. 
Though  mark'd  by  none  but  quick  poetic  eyes : 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heavens  withdrew, 
To  Proculus  alone  confess'd  in  view :) 
A  sudden  star  it  shot  through  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright. 
The  heaven  bespangling  with  dishevell'd  li^t 
The  Sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies. 
And  pleased  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 
This  the  bi^au-monde  shall  from  the  MallsanreT, 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray. 
This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venus  take. 
And  stmd  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake. 
This  Partridge*  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  f^kks, 
When  next  he  looks  through  Gallheo's  eyes ; 
And  henec  th'egivgious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fate  of  Loub*,  and  the  fall  of  Rome.  | 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph!  to  mourn  thy  nrish'd  I 
hair,  ' 

Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere !        ) 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast  | 

'  Shall  dniw  such  envy  as  the  I^ck  you  lost. 
.  For,  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye,  i 

When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shaU  die ; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  Set,  as  set  they  most, 
'  And  all  thost^  trt^sses  sliall  be  Uid  in  dust 
I  This  Lock  the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame, 
j  And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 

I      [*  The  famous  Almanack-maker,  the  Lilly,  Gadborj. 
I  and  Murphy  of  his  day.] 
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BAUCIS   AND   PHILEMON  f. 

OH  THE  KVKRLAMRXTRD    LOSS  OF  THK  TWO   VKW-TRKKS  IN  TRK  PARISH  OF  CHILTHORNK,  SOMBReJCT. 

1708. 

Imitated  from  the  Eighth  Book  of  Ovid. 


In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells, 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  cells, 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality, 
To  try  good  people's  hospitality. 

It  happen'd  on  a  winter-night. 
As  authors  of  the  legend  write, 
Two  brotlier-hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade, 
Disguised  in  tattered  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain, 
They  begg'd  from  door  to  door  in  vain, 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win  ; 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  woeful  state. 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate. 
Having  through  all  the  village  past, 
To  a  snuiU  cottage  came  at  last. 


[*  Mr.  Canipbcll'i)  silence  upon  Swift  is  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  we  seem  now,  with  the  narratives  of  Lord 
(>rrer7»  Sheridan,  Delony,  Mr.  Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Mitford,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  collected  circum- 
stances of  Monck  Mason  and  Dr.  Barret,  to  know 
enough  of  Cadenus  or  the  Dean,  who  gains  on  our  dis- 
like rather  than  our  cstocm  by  additional  acquaintance. 
The  life  of  this  hateful  fellow  was  one  continuous  growl 
of  discontent.  His  loves,  if  loves  they  were,  a  series  of 
shuffles,  to  be  accounted  for  alone  by  a  charitable  sup- 
position, that  the  malady  which  overthrow  his  intellect, 
touched  his  heart,  before  he  became  "  The  driveller  and 
the  show,"  of  Johnson's  verses ;  "  The  solitary  idiot "  of 
Byron's  Letters. 

"His  Muse,"  says  Smollett,  "was  mere  misanthropy," 
be  might  have  added.— and  nastinetA  He  is  as  obscene 
snd  outspoken  as  Lord  Rochester,  and  writes  rather  in 
the  style  of  the  stews  tlian  the  pulpit.  "  Almost  all  bin 
works,"  hays  Jt-ffrcy,  "are  libels,  generally  upon  indi- 
viduals, sometimes  upon  sects  and  parties,  sometlmcfi 
upon  human  nature."  No  one's  writings  need  castration 
more.  This  done,  and  theclergyman  and  his  beastliness 
forgotten,  how  indignant  and  admirable  ishissatire,  how 
pleasant  and  pointed  his  humour  !  Ho  lived  to  verify  the 
prediction  of  Dryden,  and  was  not  a  poet  but  a  wit:  a 
word  which  in  this  signification  merits  revival. 

For  Rome  senaible  remarks  on  Swift  see  Lord  Mahon'i* 
Hist.  nrKtty.  vol.  i.  p.  C«.] 
[t  This  p<xrm  is  very  fine  —Goldsmith. 
At  Addison's  suggCMtion,  in  the  bhnrt  poem  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  Swift  struck  out  forty  verses,  added  forty 
▼erses  and  altered  the  same  number.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
li/e  qfS^nfty  p.  43D.] 


Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  ye'roan, 
Call'd  in  the  neighbourhood  Philemon  ; 
Who  kindly  did  these  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night ; 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire  ; 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried  ; 
Then  stepp'd  aside  to  fetch  them  drink, 
Fill'd  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  is  wonderful !)  they  found 
'Twas  still  replcnish'd  to  the  top. 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touch'd  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amazed. 
And  often  on  each  other  gazed  ; 
For  both  were  frighten'd  to  the  heart. 
And  just  began  to  cry, — What  art  I 
Then  softly  turned  aside  to  view 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pilgrims,  soon  aware  on't. 
Told  them  their  calling  and  their  errand : 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours  : 
But  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors, 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground. 
They  and  theur  houses  shall  be  drown'd ; 
Whilst  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise. 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  soft 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft  ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter  ; 
The  heavy  wall  climb'd  slowly  after. 

Tlie  chimney  widen'd,  and  grew  higher, 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  fasten'd  to  a  joist. 
But  with  the  upside  down  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below  : 
In  vain  ;  for  a  superior  force, 
Applicil  at  bottom,  stops  its  course ; 
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Doom'd  eTor  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
*Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  jack  which  had  almost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels, 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels  ; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more, 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower  : 
The  flier,  though  't  had  leaden  feet, 
Tum'd  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see  *t ; 
But,  slacken'd  by  some  secret  power. 
Now  hardly  moves  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 
Had  ncTor  left  each  other's  side  : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown. 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone  ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  rear*d, 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered  ; 
And  still  its  love  to  household  cares. 
By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares. 
Warning  the  cookmaid  not  to  bum 
That  roast-meat  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  groaning-chair  began  to  crawl, 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall  ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view, 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall, 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  scem'd  to  look  abundance  better, 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And,  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode. 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load. 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews  ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  by  such  feats  as  these 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees, 
The  hermits  then  desired  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  most. 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while, 
Retum'd  them  thanks  in  homely  style  : 
Then  said,  My  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine  ; 
I  'm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease  ; 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  you  please. 

He  spoke,  and  presently  he  feels 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heels  : 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe, 
About  each  arm  a  pudding-sleeve  ; 


His  waistcoat  to  a  casaock  grew. 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  bae  ; 
But,  being  old,  continued  just 
As  thread-bare,  and  as  fall  of  dost. 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  does  ; 
He  smoked  his  pipe,  and  read  the  news ; 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  seimons  next, 
Vamp'd  in  the  preface  and  the  text ; 
At  cliristenings  well  could  act  his  party 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart ; 
Wish'd  women  migHt  have  children  £Mt, 
And  thoiight  whose  sow  had  farrow'd  last ; 
Against  dissenters  would  repine. 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  divine ; 
Found  his  head  fiU'd  with  many  a  syatem : 
But  classic  authors  : — he  ne'er  miaa'd  'em. 

Thus  having  furbish'd  up  a  parson, 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  play'd  their  hne  oi 
Instead  of  homespun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners  edged  with  colberteen  ; 
Her  petticoat,  transformed  apace, 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down  ; 
'Twas  Madam,  in  her  grogram  gown. . 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise. 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes, 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim  ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  this  man  and  wife  ; 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Discoursing  o'er  old  stories  past. 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk. 
To  the  church-yard  to  take  a  walk  ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out. 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout ! 
Sprout !  quoth  the  man  :  what's  this  you  tell 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous  ; 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true  ; 
And  really  yours  is  budding  too — 
Nay,— now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 
It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root. 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  tum'd  to  yewa 

Old  Goodman  Dobson  of  the  Green 
Remembers,  he  the  trees  has  seen  ; 
He'll  talk  of  them  from  noon  till  night, 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sight : 
On  Sundays  after  evening  prayer. 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there  ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew  ; 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon  grew  : 
Till  once  a  Parson  of  our  town. 
To  meud  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down  ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  believed. 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved. 
Grew  scrubbed,  died  a-top,  was  stunted  ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it. 
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ON   POETRY*, 

A  miUEf^OD?,     1733, 

All  bumwi  race  ivoulil  fain  be  wite. 
And  uultiooH  tii'iBA  for  one  timt  liit^. 
Yonflg'*  Unkersal  Pasiiionj  pride, 
W»B  noTer  known  to  rapread  so  wide. 
Sij,  Britain,  i?ould  you  ever  boiiflt 
Three  popta  iu  an  age  at  most  1 
Our  eliiiJijig  climate  hardlv  beai« 
A  sprig  af  iMtys  in  fifty  jeara  ; 
W}iiJe  every  fool  his  claim  atlegea. 
As  if  it  grew  Ln  coniraoti  hedges. 
What  rejiaan  can  theT4>  be  asK^ign^d 
For  this  perv&raeness  in  the  mLod  t 
Brutes  find  out  where  their  taletita  lie  : 
A  bear  wUl  nat  attempt  to  fly ; 
A  founder'd  horse  wiU  oft  debate 
Before  be  trie«  a  five- burred  gate ; 
A  dog  by  ioHtinct  turns  aaidc, 
Wbo  seea  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide. 
But  man  we  lind  tlie  only  creature, 
Who,  led  by  Folly,  eembats  Nature  ; 
Wbo,  whea  she  loudly  cries.  Forbear, 
With  obstin*cy  fixes  there  ; 
And,  where  hU  geniua  least  inclinefl, 
Absurdly  hends  hiu  whole  designa. 

Not  empire  to  tbe  rising  «ttn 
By  valour,  conduet,  fortune  won  ; 
Not  highest  wifldom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  statca ; 
Not  skill  in  sdences  profound, 
So  large  to  gmsp  the  circle  round  ; 
Such  heavenly  influence  require. 
As  bow  to  strike  the  Muhc's  lyre, 

Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot ; 
Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scot ; 
Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes. 
The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  tlie  stews ; 
Not  infants  dropt,  the  spurious  pledges 
Of  gjpsiefl  littering  nnder  hedges  ; 
Are  BO  dlsqualiHed  by  fate 
To  rise  113  ebureh,  or  law,  or  state, 
As  be  whom  Phmbus  m  his  ira 
Hatb  blasted  with  poetic  ftre» 
What  hope  of  ^tistoui  in  the  fair, 
While  not  a  sonl  demands  your  w&ie  1 
Where  you  liaFe  uothuigto  produue 
For  private  life,  or  public  wn*  ? 
G)iirt,  city,  comitry,  want  you  not ; 
You  cannot  bribe,  betrays  ™  plot. 
For  poeta^  law  makes  no  provision ; 
The  wealthy  have  yon  m  derision  t 


'•  &«nr  fbllowinno  of  tbe  bart  vetHlflod  poem*  In  oar 
tgOBBiB,  and  tbo  moit  iiiju(i<r1y  productftn:)  of  Ita  snthor, 
mmwerity  wifh  which  WalpnJp  k  Jiftp  tnyited,  wuin 
B^neim?  <jf  that  inlnlsti^T'ii  hnving  WiiffHl  to  pn>v{4lG 
■Swift  In  EisKland.  whcii applied  to  for  that  purpfiw, 
tli«  ye*r  n^S,  it  1  ranembcr  rtitht.  The  Kvaritj  of  a 
H.  howw*!.  gara  Wajpoj^  y^rf  little  unnitncM.  A 
Ji  whfi<w  hcheincs,  ]Jk«  this  mlnfuter'a^  Rotdom  extend- 
l»joiad  thi?  ti.lfi;fl{:y  of  the  year,  but  Uttlij  regarded 
i  eontempt  ol  poiierttjf ^^GoLDsHirif . J 


Of  state  affairs  you  eanuut  sinatter  ; 
Are  awkward  when  you  try  to  flatter. 
Yonr  portion,  taking  Britain  r^mod. 
Was  just  one  annual  hundred  jiound  [ 
Now  not  m  much  as  m  remninder, 
Sinoe  Gibber  brought  in  an  attainder  j 
For  ever  fix'd  by  right  divine 
(A  monarch**  right)  on  O rub-street  line. 

Poor  starveling  bard,  bow  small  thy  gains ! 
How  improportion*d  to  thy  pains  ! 
And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in  ; 
Though  chickens  take  a  month  to  fatten, 
The  jfueats  in  leas  than  half  aji  hour 
Wtli  more  than  Imtf  a  score  devour. 
So,  aftesr  toiling  twenty  days 
To  earn  a  stock  of  pence  and  praise. 
Thy  Ubours,  grown  the  critic's  prey, 
Are  «wallowM  o'er  a  dLsh  of  tea  ; 
Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more. 
Gone  where  tlie  chickens  went  before. 

How  shall  a  new  at  tempter  learn 
Of  different  spirits  to  discern, 
And  how  distinguish  which  Is  which ^ 
The  poet's  vein,  or  scribbling  itch  T 
Then  hear  an  old  experienced  sinner, 
InstrQcting  thus  a  young  beginner. 

Consult  yourself  j  and  if  you  fitid 
A  powerful  impube  urge  yonr  mind, 
Impartial  judge  wifhtn  your  breASt 
Wbat  subject  you  can  manage  bewt ; 
Whether  your  genius  must  inclines 

To  satire,  praiae,  or  bumorotia  lines. 

To  elegies  in  mournful  tone. 

Or  prologues  pent  from  hand  unknown. 

Then,  risinf^  with  Aurora's  light. 

The  Mu«e  invoked  J  sit  down  to  write  ; 

Blot  out,  correct,  insert^  refine, 

Enlarge,  dinunish,  mterline  ; 

Be  mindful,  when  inventton  faili. 

To  scratch  your  head^  and  bite  your  nails. 
Your  poem  llnisli'd,  next  your  care 

Is  needful  to  transcribe  it  fair. 

In  modern  wit  all  printed  trash  is 

Set  off  With  numerous  breaks  and  dashes. 
To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  wipe, 

You  print  it  in  Italic  type. 

When  letters  are  iti  vulgar  shapes^ 

'Tis  ten  to  one  the  wit  escapee  ; 

But,  when  in  capitals  e^tpreet^ 

The  dulltist  reader  smokes  tho  jest : 

Or  else  perhaps  be  may  iuvt^nt 

A  bettor  tlian  the  poet  meant ; 

As  learned  commetitators  view 

In  Hoiner,  more  than  Homer  knew* 

Your  poein  in  its  modish  dress^ 
Correctly  fitted  for  tha  pte^. 
Convey  by  penny-post  to  Lintot, 
But  let  no  friend  alive  look  into  't. 
If  Lin  tot  thinks  *twill  quit  tbc  CE>at, 
You  need  not  fear  your  labour  lost  i 
And  bow  agreeably  surprbed 
Are  you  to  see  it  advertised  I 
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The  hawker  shows  you  one  in  print. 
As  fresh  as  farthings  from  the  mint : 
The  product  of  your  toil  and  sweating  ; 
A  bastard  of  your  own  begetting. 

Be  sure  at  Will's  the  following  day, 
Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  critics  say  ; 
Andy  if  you  find  the  general  vogue 
Pronounces  you  a  stupid  rogue, 
Danms  all  your  thoughts  as  low  and  little, 
Sit  still,  and  swallow  down  your  spittle. 
Be  silent  as  a  politician, 
For  talking  may  beget  suspicion  : 
Or  praise  the  judgment  of  the  town, 
And  help  yourself  to  run  it  down. 
Give  up  your  fond  paternal  pride. 
Nor  argue  on  the  weaker  side  : 
For  poems  read  without  a  name 
We  justly  praise,  or  justly  blame  ; 
And  critics  have  no  partial  views, 
Except  they  know  whom  they  abuse  : 
And,  since  you  ne*er  provoke  their  spite. 
Depend  upon  't  their  judgment's  right. 
But  if  you  blab,  you  are  undone  : 
Consider  what  a  risk  you  run  : 
You  lose  your  credit  all  at  once  ; 
The  town  will  mark  you  for  a  dunce  ; 
The  vilest  doggrcl,  Grub-street  sends. 
Will  pass  for  yours  with  foes  and  friends  ; 
And  you  must  bear  the  whole  disgrace, 
Till  some  fresh  blockhead  takes  your  place. 

Your  secret  kept,  your  poem  sunk. 
And  sent  in  quires  to  line  a  trunk, 
If  still  you  be  disposed  to  rlijTnc, 
Go  try  your  hand  a  second  time. 
Again  you  fail :  yet  Safe  's  the  word  ; 
Take  courage,  and  attempt  a  third. 
But  first  with  care  employ  your  thoughts 
Where  critics  mark'd  your  former  faults  ; 
The  trivial  turns,  the  boiTow'd  wit. 
The  similes  that  nothing  fit ; 
The  cant  which  every  fool  repeats, 
Town  jests  and  coffee-house  conceits  ; 
Descriptions  tedious,  flat,  and  dry, 
And  introduced  the  Lord  knows  why  : 
Or  where  we  find  your  fury  set 
Against  the  harmless  alphabet ; 
And  A's  and  B's  your  malice  vent. 
While  readers  wonder  whom  you  meant ; 
A  public  or  a  private  robber, 
A  statesman,  or  a  South-sea  jobber  ; 
A  prelate  who  no  God  believes  ; 
A  parliament,  or  den  of  thieves  ; 
A  pick-purse  at  the  bar  or  bench  ; 
A  duchess,  or  a  suburb  wench  : 
Or  oft,  when  epithets  you  link 
In  gaping  lines  to  fill  a  chink  ; 
Like  stepping-stones  to  save  a  stride, 
In  streets  where  kennels  are  too  wide  ; 
Or  like  a  heel-piece,  to  support 
A  cripple  witli  one  foot  too  short  ; 
Or  like  a  bridge,  that  joins  a  marish 
To  moorland  of  a  different  parish. 


So  have  I  seen  iU-coupIed  hounds 
Drag  different  wa^'s  in  miry  gromids. 
So  geographers  in  Afric  maps 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps. 
And  o'er  unhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns. 

But,  though  you  miss  your  third  essay, 
You  need  not  throw  your  pen  away. 
Lay  now  aside  all  thoughts  of  fame. 
To  spring  more  profitable  game. 
From  party-merit  seek  support ; 
The  vilest  verse  thrives  best  at  court. 
A  pamphlet  in  Sir  Bob*8*  defence 
Will  never  fail  to  bring  in  pence  : 
Nor  be  concemM  about  the  sale. 
He  pays  his  workmen  on  the  nail. 

A  prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown'd. 
Inherits  every  virtue  round. 
As  emblems  of  the  sovereign  power. 
Like  other  baubles  in  The  Tower  ; 
Is  generous,  valiant,  just,  and  wise, 
And  so  continues  till  he  dies  : 
His  humble  senate  this  professes. 
In  all  their  speeches,  votes,  addresses. 
But  once  you  fix  him  in  a  tomb. 
His  virtues  fade,  his  vices  bloom  ; 
And  each  perfection,  wrong  imputed. 
Is  fully  at  his  death  confuted. 
The  loads  of  poems  in  his  praise. 
Ascending,  make  one  funeral  blaze  : 
As  soon  as  you  can  hear  his  knell, 
This  god  on  earth  turns  devil  in  hell : 
And  lo  !  his  ministers  of  state, 
TransformM  to  imps,  his  levee  wait ; 
Where,  in  the  scenes  of  endless  woe. 
They  ply  their  former  arts  below  ; 
And,  as  they  sail  in  Charon's  boat, 
Contrive  to  bribe  the  judge's  vote  ; 
To  Cerberus  they  give  a  sop, 
His  triple-barking  mouth  to  stop  ; 
Or  in  the  ivory  gate  of  dreams 
Project  excise  and  South-sea  schemes  ; 
Or  hire  their  party  pamphleteers 
To  set  Elysium  by  the  ears. 

Then,  poet,  if  you  mean  to  thrive, 
Employ  your  Muse  on  kings  alive  ; 
With  prudence  gathering  up  a  cluster 
Of  all  the  virtues  you  can  muster. 
Which,  form'd  into  a  garland  sweet. 
Lay  humbly  at  your  monarch's  feet ; 
Who,  as  the  odours  reach  his  throne, 
Will  smile,  and  think  them  all  his  own  ; 
For  law  and  gospel  both  determine 
All  virtues  lodge  in  royal  ermine  : 
(I  mean  the  oracles  of  both. 
Who  shall  depose  it  upon  oath.) 
Your  garland  in  the  following  reign. 
Change  but  the  names,  will  do  again. 

[♦Sir  Robert  Walpolc.  who  employed  the  scurril 
not  the  genius  of  his  age,  to  defend  bis  administrati 
and  patronized,  not  the  poets,  but  the  rhymers, 
Mitchells  and  Uldmixons  of  his  tiine&] 
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But  if  you  think  this  trade  too  base, 
(Which  seldom  is  the  dunce's  case,) 
Put  on  the  critic's  brow,  and  sit 
At  Will's  the  puny  judge  of  wit. 
A  nod,  a  shrug,  a  scornful  smile. 
With  caution  i^sed,  may  serve  a  while. 
Proceed  no  further  in  your  part. 
Before  you  learn  the  terms  of  art ; 
For  you  can  never  be  too  far  gone 
In  all  our  modem  critics'  jargon  : 
Then  talk  with  more  authentic  £ftce 
Of  unities,  in  time  and  place  ; 
Get  scraps  of  Horace  from  your  friends. 
And  have  them  at  your  fingers'  ends ; 
Learn  Aristotle's  rules  by  rote. 
And  at  all  hazards  boldly  quote  ; 
Judicious  Rymer  oft'  review. 
Wise  Dennis,  and  profound  Bossu  ; 
Read  all  the  prefaces  of  Dryden, 
For  these  our  critics  much  confide  in 
(Though  merely  writ  at  first  for  filling. 
To  raise  the  volume's  price  a  shilling*.) 

A  forward  critic  often  dupes  us 
With  sham  quotations  peri  hupsous  ; 
And  if  we  have  not  read  Longinus, 
Will  magisterially  outshine  us. 
Then,  lest  with  Greek  he  overrun  ye. 
Procure  the  book  for  love  or  money, 
Translated  from  Boileau's  translation, 
And  quote  quotation  on  quotation. 

At  Will's  you  hear  a  poem  read. 
Where  Battus  from  the  table-head. 
Reclining  on  his  elbow-chair, 
Gives  judgment  with  decisive  air  ; 
To  whom  the  tribe  of  circling  wits 
As  to  an  oracle  submits. 
Ue  gives  directions  to  the  town. 
To  cry  it  up,  or  run  it  down  ; 
Like  courtiers,  when  they  send  a  note. 
Instructing  members  how  to  vote. 
He  sets  the  stamp  of  bad  and  good, 
Though  not  a  word  be  understood. 
Your  lesson  leamM,  you'll  be  secure 
To  get  the  name  of  connoisseur  ; 
And,  when  your  merits  once  are  known, 
Procure  disciples  of  your  own. 
For  poets  (you  can  never  want  'em) 
Spread  through  Augusta  Trinobantumf, 
Computing  by  their  pecks  of  coals, 
Amount  to  just  nine  thousand  souls  : 
These  o'er  ^eir  proper  districts  govern, 
Of  wit  and  humour  judges  sovereign. 
In  every  street  a  city-bard 
Rules,  like  an  alderman,  his  ward  ; 
His  undisputed  rights  extend 
Through  all  the  lane,  from  end  to  end  ; 
The  neighbours  round  admire  his  shrewdness 
For  songs  of  loyalty  and  lewdness  ; 

[*  This  is  one  of  Swift's  many  flings  at  Dryden,  tliat 
bread  and  disgrace  his  writings.] 

Ct  The  ancient  name  of  London.] 


Outdone  by  none  in  rhyming  well. 
Although  he  never  leam'd  to  spell. 

Two  bordering  wits  contend  for  glory ; 
And  one  is  Whig,  and  one  is  Tor}* : 
And  this  for  epics  claims  the  bays. 
And  that  for  elegiac  lays : 
Some  famed  for  numbers  soft  and  smooth. 
By  lovers  spoke  in  Punch's  booth  ; 
And  some  as  justly  fame  extols 
For  lofty  lines  in  Smithfield  drolls. 
Bavins  in  Wapping  gains  renown, 
And  MaBvius  reigns  o'er  Kentish-town  : 
Tigellius,  placed  in  Phoebus'  car. 
From  Ludgate  shines  to  Temple-bar  : 
Harmonious  Gibber  entertains 
The  court  with  annual  birth-day  strains  ; 
Whence  Gay  was  banish'd  in  disgrace  ; 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face  ; 
Where  Young  must  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension*. 

But  these  are  not  a  thousandth  part 
Of  jobbers  in  the  poet's  art. 
Attending  each  his  proper  station. 
And  all  in  due  subordination, 
Through  every  alley  to  be  found, 
In  garrets  high,  or  under  ground ; 
And  when  they  join  their  pericranies. 
Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies. 
Hobbes  clearly  proves  that  every  creature 
Lives  in  a  state  of  war  by  nature. 
The  greater  for  the  smallest  watch. 
But  meddle  seldom  with  their  match. 
A  whale  of  moderate  size  will  draw 
A  shoal  of  herrings  down  his  maw  ; 
A  fox  with  geese  his  belly  crams  ; 
A  wolf  destroys  a  thousand  lambs  : 
But  search  among  the  rhyming  race. 
The  brave  are  worried  by  the  base. 
If  on  Parnassus'  top  you  sit. 
You  rarely  bite,  are  always  bit. 
Each  poet  of  inferior  size 
On  you  shall  rail  and  criticise. 
And  strive  to  tear  you  limb  from  limb  ; 
While  others  do  as  much  for  him. 

The  vermin  only  tease  and  pinch 
Their  foes  superior  by  an  inch. 
So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Hath  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey  ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em. 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum. 
Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 
Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind  : 
Who  though  too  little  to  bo  seen. 
Can  tease,  and  gall,  and  give  the  spleen  ; 

I*  Young  disgraced  his  talents,  and  lowered  his  repu- 
tation, hy  the  mean  flattery  with  which  he  stuflTed  his 
dedications  to  great  men;  and  Swift,  with  his  usual 
acuteness,  has  touched  this  foible  of  his  character: 
And  Young  must  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 

J.  W.  Crokkr,  Suffolk  PaperttYol.L'p.aUi,'] 
c  c  3 
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Call  dunces  fools  and  sons  of  whores, 
Lay  Grub-street  at  each  other's  doors  ; 
Extol  the  Greek  and  Roman  masters. 
And  curse  our  modem  poetasters  ; 
Complain,  as  many  an  ancient  bard  did. 
How  genius  is  no  more  rewarded  ; 
How  wrong  a  taste  prevails  among  us  ; 
How  much  our  ancestors  outsung  us  ; 
Can  personate  an  awkward  scorn 
For  those  who  are  not  poets  bom  ; 
And  all  their  brother-dunces  lash, 
Who  crowd  the  press  with  hourly  trash. 

0  Grub-street !  how  do  I  bemoan  thee. 
Whose  graceless  children  scorn  to  own  thee  ! 
Their  filial  piety  forgot. 
Deny  their  country,  like  a  Scot ; 
Though,  by  their  idiom  and  grimace. 
They  soon  betray  their  native  place  : 
Yet  thou  hast  greater  cause  to  be 
Ashamed  of  them,  than  they  of  thee. 
Degenerate  from  their  ancient  brood. 
Since  first  the  court  allow'd  them  food. 

Remains  a  difficulty  still, 
To  purchase  fame  by  writing  ill. 
From  Flecknoe  down  to  Howard's  time. 
How  few  have  reach'd  the  low  sublime  ! 
For  when  our  high-bom  Howard  died, 
Blackmore  alone  his  pUce  supplied  : 
And,  lest  a  chasm  should  intervene. 
When  Death  had  finish'd  Blackmore's  reign, 
The  leaden  crown  devolved  to  thee. 
Great  poet  of  the  Hollow  Tree*. 
But  ah  !  how  unsecure  thy  throne  ! 
A  thousand  bards  thy  right  disown  : 
They  plot  to  turn,  in  factious  zeal, 
Dunccnia  to  a  coramon  weal  ; 
And  with  rebellious  amis  pretend 
An  equal  privilege  to  descend. 

In  bulk  there  are  not  more  degrees, 
From  elephants  to  mites  in  cheese, 
Than  what  a  curious  eye  may  trace 
In  creatures  of  the  rhyming  race. 
From  bad  to  worse,  and  worse,  they  fall ; 
But  who  can  reach  the  worst  of  all  ? 
For  though,  in  nature,  depth  and  height 
Are  equally  held  infinite  ; 
In  poetry,  the  height  we  know ; 
*Tis  only  infinite  below. 
For  instance,  when  you  rashly  think 
No  rhymer  can  like  Welsted  sink, 
His  merits  balanced,  you  shall  find 
The  Laureatef  leaves  him  far  behind. 
Concanen,  more  aspiring  bard. 
Soars  downwards  deeper  by  a  yard. 
Smart  Jemmy  Moore  with  vigour  drops  ; 
The  rest  pursue  as  thick  as  hops. 

[*  Lord  GrimHton  wan  the  author  of  this  celebnitt-ci 
performance,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  so  much 
aHhametl  as  to  buy  up  all  the  copies.  The  maligTiity 
of  the  DuchcM  of  .Marlborough  diMX)nccrted  his  purpose, 
by  r^'printing  it— Sir  Waltkr  Scott.] 

[t  Colley  Cibber— originally  ••  That  Fielding."  &c., 
meaning  the  novelist.] 


With  heads  to  points  the  gulf  they  enter, 
Link'd  perpendicular  to  the  centre ; 
And,  as  their  heels  elated  riee. 
Their  heads  attempt  the  nether  skies. 

Oh,  what  indignity  and  shame. 
To  prostitute  the  Muse's  name  ! 
By  flattering  kings,  whom  Hearen  design'd 
The  plagues  and  scourges  of  mankind  ; 
Bred  up  in  ignorance  and  sloth, 
And  every  vice  that  nur^e  both. 

Fair  Britain,  in  thy  monarch  blest, 
Whose  virtues  bear  the  strictest  test ; 
Whom  never  faction  could  bespatter. 
Nor  minister  nor  poet  flatter  ; 
What  justice  in  rewarding  merit ! 
What  magnanimity  of  spirit ! 
What  lineaments  divine  we  trace 
Through  all  his  figure,  mien,  and  hce  ! 
Though  peace  widi  olive  bind  his  hands, 
Confess'd  the  conquering  hero  stands. 
Hydaspes,  Indus,  and  the  Ganges, 
Dread  from  his  hand  impending  changes. 
From  him  the  Tartar  and  Chinese, 
Short  by  the  knees,  entreat  for  peace. 
The  consort  of  his  throne  and  bed, 
A  perfect  goddess  bom  and  bred. 
Appointed  sovereign  judge  to  sit 
On  learning,  eloquence,  and  wit. 
Our  eldest  hope,  divine  lUlus, 
(Late,  very  late,  oh  may  he  rule  us  !) 
What  early  manhood  has  he  shown, 
Before  his  downy  beard  was  grown  ! 
Then  think,  what  wonders  will  be  done, 
By  going  on  as  he  begun. 
An  heir  for  Britain  to  secure 
As  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure. 

The  remnant  of  the  ro^-al  blood 
Comes  pouring  on  me  like  a  flood  : 
Bright  goddesses,  in  number  five  ; 
Duke  William,  sweetest  prince  alive. 
Now  sing  the  minuter  of  state. 
Who  shines  alone  without  a  mate. 
Observe  with  what  majestic  port 
This  Atlas  stands  to  prop  the  court ; 
Intent  the  public  debts  to  pay. 
Like  pmdent  Fabius,  by  delay. 
Thou  great  vicegerent  of  the  king. 
Thy  praises  every  Muse  shall  sing  ; 
In  all  affairs  thou  sole  director. 
Of  wit  and  learning  chief  protector  ; 
Though  small  the  time  thou  hast  to  spare, 
The  church  is  thy  peculiar  care. 
Of  pious  prelates  what  a  stock 
You  choose,  to  rule  the  sable  flock  ! 
You  raise  the  honour  of  your  peerage. 
Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  steerage. 
You  dignify  the  noble  race. 
Content  yourself  with  humbler  place. 
Now,  learning,  valour,  >'irtue,  sense, 
To  titles  give  the  sole  pretence. 
St.  George  beheld  thee  with  delight 
Vouchsafe  to  be  an  azure  knight, 
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When  on  thy  breasts  and  sides  Herculean 
He  fix'd  the  star  and  string  cerulean. 

Say,  poet,  in  what  other  nation 
Shone  ever  such  a  constellation  ! 
Attend,  ye  Popes,  and  Youngs,  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps,  and  strow  your  bays  : 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide  ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 
Above  the  stars  exalt  your  style. 
You  still  are  low  ten  thousand  mile. 
On  Lewis  all  his  bards  bestow*d 
Of  incense  many  a  thousand  load  ; 
But  Europe  mortified  his  pride, 
And  swore  the  fawning  rascals  lied. 
Yet  what  the  world  refused  to  Lewis, 
Applied  to  George,  exactly  true  is. 


Exactly  true  !  invidious  poet ! 
Tis  fifty  thousand  times  below  it. 

Translate  me  now  some  lines,  if  you  can. 
From  Virgil,  Martial,  Ovid,  Lucan. 
They  could  all  power  in  heaven  divide. 
And  do  no  wrong  on  either  side  ; 
They  teach  you  how  to  split  a  hair. 
Give  George  and  Jove  an  equal  share. 
Yet  why  should  we  be  laced  so  strait  t 
I'll  give  my  monarch  better  weight. 
And  reason  good  ;  for  many  a  year 
Jove  never  intermeddled  here : 
Nor,  though  his  priests  be  duly  paid, 
Did  ever  we  desire  his  aid  : 
We  now  can  better  do  without  him. 
Since  Woolston  gave  us  arms  to  rout  him. 


CttUra  dttiderantur. 


JAMES     BRAMSTON. 

[DM.  1744.] 


I  HAVE  applied  to  many  individuals  for  infor- 
nation  respecting  the  personal  history  of  this 
niter,  but  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it,  even 
rom  the  quarters  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be 
ound.  He  was  bom,  probably,  about  the  year 
700  ;  was  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 


took  his  degree  of  A.  M. ;  and  was  finally  vicar 
of  Starting,  m  Sussex.  Besides  The  Man  of 
Taste,  he  wrote  a  political  satire  entitled  The  Art 
of  Politics,  and  The  Crooked  Sixpence,  in  imita- 
tion of  Philips*  Splendid  Shilling. 


THE  MAN   OF  TASTE. 


H0E*EB  he  be  that  to  a  taste  aspires, 
t  him  read  this,  and  be  what  he  desires, 
men  and  manners  versed,  from  life  I  write, 
»t  what  was  once,  but  what  is  now  polite, 
ose  who  of  courtly  France  have  made  the  tour 
a  scarce  our  English  awkwardness  endure, 
t  honest  men  who  never  were  abroad, 
Le  England  only,  and  its  taste  applaud, 
ife  still  subsists,  which  yields  the  better  goiit ; 
3ks  or  the  world,  the  many  or  the  few. 
[Vue  taste  to  me  is  by  this  touchstone  known, 
if  s  always  best  that's  nearest  to  my  own. 
show  that  my  pretensions  are  not  vain, 

father  was  a  play'r  in  Drury-lane. 
Ts  and  pistachio-nuts  my  mother  sold ; 
a  dramatic  poet,  she  a  scold. 
*  tragic  Muse  could  countesses  affright, 

wit  in  boxes  was  my  lord's  delight. 
mercenary  priest  e'er  join'd  their  hands, 
Tamp'd  by  wedlock's  unpoetic  bands, 
•s  my  Pindaric  parents  mattcr'd  not, 

was  tragi-comically  got. 
infant  tears  a  sort  of  measure  kept, 
nall'd  in  distichs,  and  in  triplets  wept, 
routh  did  I  in  education  waste, 
py  in  an  hereditary  taste. 


Writing  ne'er  cramp'd  the  sinews  of  my  thumb, 
Nor  barbarous  birch  e'er  brush'd  my  tender  bum. 
My  guts  ne'er  suffer'd  from  a  college  cook. 
My  name  ne'er  enter'd  in  a  buttery -book. 
Grammar  in  vain  the  sons  of  Priscian  teach. 
Good  parts  are  better  than  eight  parts  of  speech  : 
Since  these  declined,  those  undeclined  they  call, 
I  thank  my  stars  that  I  declined  them  all. 
To  Greek  or  Latin  tongues  without  pretence, 
I  trust  to  mother  wit  and  father  sense. 
Nature's  my  guide,  all  sciences  I  scorn. 
Pains  I  abhor  ;  I  was  a  poet  bom. 

Yet  is  my  go&t  for  criticism  such, 
I've  got  some  French,  and  know  a  little  Dutch, 
Huge  commentators  grace  my  learned  shelves. 
Notes  upon  books  out-do  the  books  themselves. 
Critics  indeed  are  valuable  men. 
But  hyper-critics  are  as  good  again.  [fill. 

Though  Blackmore's  works  my  soul  with  rapture 
With  notes  by  Bentley  they'd  be  better  still. 
The  Boghouse-Miscellany's  well  deeign'd 
To  ease  the  body,  and  improve  the  mind. 
Swift's  whims  and  jokes  for  my  resentment  cally 
For  he  displeases  me  that  pleases  all. 
Verse  without  rhyme  I  never  could  endure, 
Uncouth  in  numbers,  and  in  sense  obscure. 
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To  him  as  nature,  when  he  ceased  to  see, 
Milton's  an  universal  blank  to  me. 
Confirm'd  and  settled  by  the  nation's  voice, 
Rhyme  is  the  poet's  pride,  and  people's  choice. 
Alwa^-s  upheld  by  national  support, 
Of  market,  imivcrsity,  and  court : 
Thomson,  write  blank !  but  know  that  for  that  reason 
These  lines  shall  live  when  thine  are  out  of  season. 
RhjTne  binds  and  beautifies  the  poet's  lays, 
As  London  ladies  owe  their  shape  to  stag's. 

Had  Gibber's  self  The  Careless  Husband  wr6te. 
He  for  the  laurel  ne'er  had  had  my  vote ; 
But  for  his  epilogues  and  other  plan's. 
He  thoroughly  deserves  the  modem  bays. 
It  pleases  me,  that  Pope  unlaurell'd  goes, 
While  Gibber  wears  the  bays  for  play-house  prose ; 
So  Britain's  monarch  once  uncover'd  sat, 
Wliile  Bradshaw  bullied  in  a  broad-brimm'd  hat. 

Long  live  old  Gurll  I  he  ne'er  to  publish  fears 
The  speeches,  verses,  and  last  wills  of  peers. 
How  oft  has  he  a  public  spirit  shown, 
And  pleased  our  ears,  regardless  of  his  own  ? 
But  to  give  merit  due,  though  Gurll's  the  fame. 
Are  not  his  brother  booksellers  the  same  t 
Can  statutes  keep  the  British  press  in  awe. 
While  that  sells  best  that's  most  against  the  law  ? 

Lives  of  dead  play'rs  my  leisure  hours  beguile, 
And  sessions-papers  tragedize  my  style. 
'Tis  charming  reading  in  Ophelia's  life*. 
So  oft  a  mother,  and  not  once  a  wife  : 
She  could  with  just  propriety  behave. 
Alive  with  peers,  ^ith  monarchs  in  her  grave  : 
Her  lot  how  oft  have  envious  harlots  wept, 
By  prebends  bui'ied,  and  by  generals  kept. 

T*  improve  in  morals  Mandevil  I  read, 
And  Tyndars  scruples  arc  my  settled  creed. 
1  travell'd  early,  and  I  soon  saw  through 
Religion  all,  ere  I  was  twenty-two. 
Shame,  pain,  or  poverty  shall  I  endure, 
When  ropes  or  opium  can  my  ease  procure  ? 
When  money  's  gone,  and  I  no  debts  can  pay, 
Self-murder  is  an  honourable  way. 
As  Pasaran  directs,  1  'd  end  my  life, 
And  kill  myself,  my  daughter,  and  my  wife. 
Bum  but  that  Bible  which  the  parson  quotes. 
And  men  of  spirit  all  shall  cut  their  throats. 

But  not  to  writings  1  confine  my  pen, 
I  have  a  taste  for  buildings,  music,  men. 
Young  travellM  coxcombs  mighty  knowledge  boast, 
With  supi»rficial  smattering  at  most. 
Not  so  my  mind,  unsatisfied  with  hints, 
Knows  more  tlian  Budgell  writes, or  Roberts  prints. 
I  know  the  town,  all  houses  I  have  seen. 
From  Hyde- Park  comer  down  to  Bcdnal-Green. 
Sure  wretched  Wren  was  taught  by  bungling  Jones, 
To  murder  mortar,  and  disfigure  stones  ! 
Who  in  Whitehall  can  symmetry  discern  ? 
1  reckon  Covent-Garden  church  a  barn. 
Nor  hate  I  less  thy  vile  cathedral,  Paul  ! 
The  choir  's  too  big,  th(»  cupola's  too  small  : 

I*  Mrs.  Oldliild  the  actix>sM.    The  stinR  of  bC>ority  is 
in  its  truth,  and  here  sjitire  is  in  its  strength.] 


Substantial  walls  and  heavy  roofs  I  like, 

'Tis  Vanbrugh's  stmctures  that  my  £uicy  ttrike 

Such  noble  ruins  every  pile  would  make^ 

I  wish  they'd  tumble  for  the  prospeet's  nke. 

To  lofty  Chelsea,  or  to  Greenwidi  domey 

Soldiers  and  sailors  all  are  welcomed  home. 

Her  poor  to  palaces  Britamaia  brings, 

St.  James's  hospital  may  serve  for  kings. 

Buildings  so  happily  I  understand. 

That  for  one  house  I'd  mortgage  all  my  land. 

Doric,  Ionic,  shall  not  there  be  found. 

But  it  shall  cost  me  threescore  thousand  poimd. 

From  out  my  honest  workmen  I'll  select 

A  bricklayer,  and  proclaim  him  architect ; 

First  bid  him  build  me  a  stupendous  dome. 

Which  having  finish'd,  we  set  out  for  Rome ; 

Take  a  week's  view  of  Venice  and  the  Breot ; 

Stare  round,  see  nothing,  and  come 

I'll  have  my  villa  too,  a  sweet  abode, 

Its  situation  shall  be  London  road  : 

Pots  o'er  the  door  1*11  place  like  dt's 

Which  Bentley  calls  the  gardens  of  Adonia 

I'll  have  my  gardens  in  the  fashion  too, 
For  what  is  beautiful  that  is  not  new  f 
Fair  four-legg'd  temples,  theatres  that  vie 
With  all  the  angles  of  a  Christmas-pie. 
Does  it  not  merit  the  beholder's  praise, 
What's  high  to  sink,  and  what  is  low  to  raise  f 
Slopes  shall  ascend  where  once  a  green-house  rtooi  ^ 
And  m'my  horse-pond  I  will  plant  a  wood. 
Let  misers  dread  the  hoarded  gold  to  wastes 
Expense  and  alteration  shows  a  taste. 

In  curious  paintings  I'm  exceeding  nice. 
And  know  their  several  beauties  by  their  price. 
Auctions  an<l  sales  I  constantly  attend. 
But  choose  my  pictures  by  a  skilful  friend. 
Originals  and  copies  much  the  same. 
The  picture's  value  is  the  painter's  name. 

My  taste  in  sculpture  from  my  choice  is  seen, 
I  buy  no  statues  that  are  not  obscene. 
In  spite  of  Addison  and  ancient  Rome, 
Sir  Cloudcsley  Shovel's  is  my  favourite  tomb. 
How  oft  have  I  with  admiration  stood. 
To  view  some  city -magistrate  in  wood  ! 
I  gaze  with  pleasure  on  a  lord-mayor's  head. 
Cast  with  propriety  in  gilded  lead. 
Oh  could  1  view,  through  London  as  I  pass, 
Some  broad  Sir  Baalam  in  Corinthian  brass  : 
High  on  a  pedestal,  ye  freemen,  place 
His  magisteruil  paunch  and  griping  face  ; 
Lotter'd  and  gilt,  let  him  adorn  Chcapside, 
And  grant  the  tradesman  what  a  king's  denied. 

Old  coins  and  medals  I  collect,  'tis  true  ; 
Sir  Andrew  has  'em,  and  I'll  have  'em  too. 
But  among  friends,  if  I  the  truth  might  speak, 
1  like  the  moileni,  and  despise  th'  antique. 
Though  in  the  drawers  of  my  japan  bureau, 
To  lady  Gripeall  I  the  Cuesars  show, 
'Tis  equal  to  her  ladyship  or  me, 
A  copper  Otho,  or  a  Scotch  bawbee. 

Without  Italian,  or  without  an  ear, 
To  Bononcini's  music  I  adhere  ; 
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IS  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast, 

<cfore  proper  at  a  shcrifiTs  feast. 

has  oft  a  secret  pleasure  found 

irmonious  bagpipe's  lofty  sound. 

i  for  men,  shrill  German-flutes  for  boys, 

lish  bom,  and  love  a  grumbling  noise. 

0  should  yield  the  solemn  organ's  note, 
ipturc  tremble  in  the  eunuch's  throat. 
«ino  sing  what  David  writ, 

clujahs  charm  the  pious  pit. 
throngs  the  town  to  Esther  came, 
torio  was  a  lucky  name, 
eideggcr  !  the  English  taste  hast  found, 
>st  the  mob  of  quahty  with  sounds 
if  masquerades  displease  the  town, 
ridottos,  and  they  still  go  down, 
rince  Phiz  !  to  please  the  British  nation, 
next  masquerade  a  convocation. 
,  lions,  wolves,  and  elephants  I  breed, 
losophical  Transactions  read. 
ge  I'll  be  Free-mason,  nothing  less, 
hapi)en  to  bo  F.  R.  S. 
?  a  palate,  and  (as  yet)  two  ears, 
Kiny  for  porters  or  for  peers, 
useful  knowledge  I've  a  share, 
top  talent  is  a  bill  of  fare, 
and  rumps  of  beef  offend  my  eyes, 
^fvith  £rogs  fricasseed,  and  coxcomb,  pies  ; 
choose,  though  little,  yet  genteel, 
le   first  course,  and  peepers  crown   the 
leal. 

ids,  with  hair  on,  much  my  fancy  please  ; 
)ung  caulittow'rs  if  stewM  in  cheese, 
-  ten  guineas  for  a  pint  of  peas. 
ng  servants  to  my  table  come, 
e  is  silence,  and  my  waiter  dumb. 
)untrj'-puts  extol  queen  Bess's  reign, 
est  hospitality  complain, 
u  that  dost  thy  father's  table  praise, 
re  mahogany  in  former  days  ? 
)uld  a  British  barony  bo  sold ! 
bright  honour  buy  with  dazzling  gold, 
the  privilege  of  peer  procure, 

1  I'd  bully,  and  oppress  the  j)Oor. 
is  uTong,  but  it  is  wronger  still 
terms  to  pay  a  tradesman's  bill. 

e  the  insolent  mechanics  stay, 

p  my  ready  money  all  for  play. 

f  any  pleasure  could  be  found  !•, 

ig  up  for  twenty  thousand  pound : 

.hole  counties,  1  to  White's  would  go, 

land,  woods,  and  rivers,  at  a  throw. 
j1(1  I  meet  with  an  unlucky  run, 
I  throw  l>e  gloriously  undone  ; 
n  of  honour  I'd  discharge  the  first  ; 
ny  laH-ful  creditors  be  cursed  : 

would  preserve  me  from  arrest, 
'Au^  hired  horses  is  a  jest, 
ilk  the  morning  with  an  oaken  stick, 

)ves  and  hat,  like  my  own  fr)otman  Dick  ; 
an  I  would  be  in  outward  show, 
'  and  education  truly  so. 


As  for  my  head,  it  should  ambiguous  wear 
At  once  a  periwig  and  its  own  hair. 
My  hair  I'd  powder  in  the  women's  way, 
And  dress  and  talk  of  dressing  more  than  they. 
I'll  please  the  maids  of  honour  if  I  can  ; 
Without  bUck  velvet  breeches,  what  is  man ! 
I  will  my  skill  in  button-holes  display, 
And  brag  how  oft  I  shift  me  every  day. 
Shall  I  wear  clothes  in  awkward  England  made  t 
And  sweat  in  cloth  to  help  the  woollen  trade ! 
In  French  embroid'ry  and  in  Flanders  lace, 
m  spend  the  income  of  a  treasurer's  place. 
Deard's  bill  for  baubles  shall  to  thousands  mount. 
And  I'd  out-di'mond  even  the  di'roond  count 
I  would  convince  the  world  by  tawdry  clothes, 
That  belles  are  less  effeminate  than  beaux, 
And  doctor  Lamb  should  pare  my  lordship^s  toes. 

To  boon  companions  I  my  time  would  give; 
With  pUyers,  pimps,  and  parasites,  I'd  live. 
I  would  with  jockeys  from  Newmarket  dine, 
And  to  rough-riders  give  my  choicest  wine  ; 
I  would  caress  some  stableman  of  note, 
And  imitate  his  language  and  his  coat 
My  evenings  all  I  would  with  sharpers  spend, 
And  make  the  thief-catcher  my  bosom  friend ; 
In  Fig  the  prize-fighter  by  day  delight. 
And  sup  with  Colley  Gibber  every  night. 
Should  I  perchance  be  fashionably  ill, 
I'd  send  for  Misaubin,  and  take  his  piU. 
I  should  abhor,  though  in  the  utmost  need, 
Arbuthnot,  HoUins,  Wigan,  Lee,  or  Mead  ; 
But  if  I  found  that  I  grew  worse  and  worse, 
I'd  turn  off  Misaubin  and  take  a  nurse. 
How  oft  when  eminent  physicians  fail. 
Do  good  old  women's  remedies  prevail  ! 
When  beauty's  gone,  andChloe's  struck  with  years. 
Eyes  she  can  couch,  or  she  can  syringe  ears. 
Of  graduates  I  dislike  the  learned  rout. 
And  choose  a  female  doctor  for  the  gout 

Thus  would  I  live,  with  no  dull  pedants  cursed; 
Sure,  of  all  blockheads,  schohuti  are  the  worst 
Back  to  your  universities,  ye  fools! 
And  dangle  arguments  on  strings  in  schools : 
Those  schools  which  universities  they  call, 
'Twere  well  for  England  were  there  none  at  all. 
With  ease  that  loss  the  nation  might  sustain. 
Supplied  by  Goodman's-fields  and  Drury-lane. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not  worth  one  farthing,  | 
Compared  to  Haymarket  and  Covent-garden  : 
Quit  those,  ye  Britbh  youth,  and  follow  these, 
Tucft- players  all,  and  take  your  'squire's  degrees. 
lionst  not  your  incomes  now,  as  heretofore, 
Ye  book-lcam'd  seats  !  the  theatres  have  more  : 
Ye  stiff-mmp'd  heads  of  colleges,  be  dumb  ; 
A  smgle  eunuch  gets  a  larger  sum. 
Have  some  of  you  three  hundred  by  tlie  year ! 
Booth,  Rich,  and  Cibber,  twice  three  thousand 

clear. 
Should  Oxford  to  her  sister  Cambridge  join 
A  year's  rack-rent  and  arbitrary  fine,. 
Thence  not  one  winter's  charge  would  be  defxay'dy 
For  play-house,  opera,  ball,  and  masquermde. 
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Glad  I  congratulate  the  judging  age. 

The  players  are  the  world,  the  worid  the  stage. 

I  am  a  politician  too,  and  hate, 
Of  any  party,  ministers  of  state  : 
Tm  for  an  act,  that  he,  who  sev'n  whole  years 
Has  served  his  king  and  country,  lose  his  ears. 


Thus  ftrom  my  birth  I'm  qualified,  joa  find. 
To  give  the  laws  of  taste  to  human  kind. 
Mine  are  the  gallant  schemes  of  politwe, 
For  books  and  buUdings,  poUtics  and  dw, 
This  is  true  taste,  and  whoso  likes  it  noty 
Is  blockhead,  coxcomb,  puppy,  fool,  and  sot. 


WILLIAM    MESTON. 


[Bora,  lOBB 

William  Meston  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Midmar,  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  received  a 
liberal  education  at  the  Marischal  College  of 
Aberdeen,  and  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  High  School  of  that  city.  He  re- 
moved from  that  situation  to  be  preceptor  to  the 
young  earl  of  Marshal,  and  to  his  brother,  who 
was  afterwards  the  celebrated  Marshal  Keith, 
and  by  the  interest  of  the  &mily  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Marischal  College. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he 
followed  the  fortunes  of  his  misguided  patrons, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Dunotter  Castle. 
After  the  battle  of  Sherrif-Muir,  till  the  act  of 
indemnity  was  passed,  he  lurked  with  a  few 
fugitive  associates,  for    whose    amusement    he 


DiH,  1745.] 

wrote  several  of  the  bi'rlesqoe  poeow  to  vhi 
he  gave  the  title  of  Mother  Grim's  Tales.  K 
being  restored  to  his  professorship,  he  lived  i 
some  time  on  the  hospitality  of  the  eoonlesi 
Marshal,  and  after  her  death  establkihed  i 
academy  successively  at  Elgin,  Tariff,  Mootra 
and  Pertli,  in  all  of  which  phtoes  he  laikd,  apf 
rently  from  habits  of  careless  expense  and  co 
viviality.  The  countess  of  Elgin  sapported  hi 
during  the  decline  of  his  latter  days,  till  I 
removed  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  died  of  a  Is 
guishing  distemper.  He  is  said  to  have  beso 
man  of  wit  and  pleasantry  in  oooveraatiaB,  ai 
of  considerable  attainments  in  Hisrical  ai 
mathematical  knowledge. 


THE  COBBLER.    AN   IRISH   TALE. 


ritOM  MOTHER    ORrM  S  TALKS. 


Sages  and  moralists  can  show 
Many  misfortunes  here  below  ; 
A  truth  which  no  one  ever  miss'd, 
Though  neither  sage  nor  moralist. 
Yet  all  the  troubles  notwithstanding, 
Which  fate  or  fortune  has  a  hand  in, 
Fools  to  themselves  will  more  create, 
In  spite  of  fortune  and  of  fate. 
Thus  oft  arc  dreaming  wretches  seen, 
Tortured  with  vapours  and  with  spleen, 
Transformed,  at  least  in  their  own  eyes, 
To  China,  glass,  or  mutton  pies  ; 
Others  will  to  themselves  appear 
Stone  dead  as  Will  the  Conqueror. 


There  lived  a  gentleman,  possess'd 
Of  all  that  mortals  reckon  best ; 
A  seat  well  chosen,  wholesome  air, 
With  gardens  and  with  prospect  fair  ; 
His  land  from  debt  and  jointure  free, 
His  money  never  in  South  Sea  ; 
His  health  of  body  firm  and  good, 
Though  past  the  hey-day  of  his  blood  ; 


His  consort  fair,  and  good,  and  kind. 

His  children  rising  to  his  mind  ; 

His  friends  ingenuous  and  sincere. 

His  honour,  nay,  his  conscience,  clear  : 

He  wanted  nought  of  human  bliss 

But  power  to  taste  his  happiness. 

Too  near,  alas  !  this  great  man's  hall, 

A  merry  Cobbler  had  a  stall ; 

An  arch  old  wag  as  e'er  you  knew, 

With  breeches  red  and  jerkin  blue  ; 

Cheerful  at  working  as  at  play, 

He  sung  and  whistled  life  away. 

When  rising  morning  glads  the  sky. 

Clear  as  the  merry  lark  on  high  ; 

When  evening  shades  the  landscape  veil, 

Late  warbling  as  the  nightingale. 

Though  pence  came  slow,  and  trade  was  ill. 

Yet  still  he  sung,  and  whistled  still  ; 

Though  patch'd  his  garb,  and  coarse  his  &re. 

He  laughM  and  cast  away  old  care. 

The  rich  man  viewed  with  discontent 

His  tatter'd  neighbour's  merriment  ; 

With  envy  grudged,  and  pined  to  see 

A  beggar  pleasanter  than  he  ; 
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And  by  degrees  to  hate  began 
Th*  intolerable  happy  man, 
Who  haanted  him  like  any  sprite, 
From  mom  to  eve,  by  day  and  night. 

It  chanced  as  once  in  bed  he  lay, 
When  dreams  are  true,  at  break  of  day, 
He  heard  the  Cobbler  at  his  sport, 
And  on  a  sudden  to  cut  short 
Whether  his  morning  draught  he  took. 
Or  warming  whiff  of  morning  smoke. 
The  squire  suspected,  being  shrewd. 
This  silence  boded  him  no  good  ; 
And  'cause  he  nothing  saw  or  heard, 
A  Bfachiayelian  plot  he  fear'd. 
Straight  circumstances  crowded  plain. 
To  Tex  and  plague  his  jealous  brain  ; 
Trembling,  in  panic  dread  he  lies. 
With  gaping  mouth  and  staring  eyes ; 
And  straining,  lustful,  both  his  ears, 
He  soon  persuades  himself  he  hears 
One  skip  and  caper  up  the  stairs  ; 
Sees  the  door  open  quick,  and  knew 
His  dreaded  foe  in  red  and  blue  ; 
Who,  with  a  running  jump,  he  thought, 
Leapt  plumb  directly  down  his  throat, 
Laden  with  tackle  of  his  stall, 
Last,  ends  and  hammer,  strap  and  awl. 
No  sooner  down,  than,  with  a  jerk. 
He  fell  to  music  and  to  work. 
If  much  he  grieved  our  Don  before, 
When  but  o'  th'  outside  of  the  door. 
How  sorely  must  he  now  molest. 
When  got  the  inside  of  his  breast  t 
The  waking  dreamer  groans  and  swells, 
And  pangs  imaginary  feels  : 
Catches  and  scraps  of  tunes  he  hears 
For  ever  ringing  in  his  ears  ; 
Ill-savour*d  smells  his  nose  displease, 
Mundungus  strong,  and  rotten  cheese  : 
He  feels  htm  when  he  draws  his  breath. 
Or  tugs  the  leather  with  his  teeth, 
Or  beats  the  sole,  or  else  extends 
His  arm  to  the  utmost  of  his  ends, 
Enough  to  crack,  when  stretch 'd  so  wide, 
The  ribs  of  any  mortal  side. 
Is  there  no  method,  then,  to  fly 
This  vile  intestine  enemy  ! 
What  can  be  done  in  this  condition, 
But  sending  instant  for  physician  ? 
The  doctor,  having  heard  the  case, 
Burst  into  laughter  in  his  face, 
Told  him  he  need  no  more  than  rise, 
Open  his  windows  and  his  eyes, 
Whistling  and  stitching,  there  to  see 
The  Cobbler  as  he  used  to  be. 
**  Sir,"  quoth  the  patient,  "  your  pretences 
Shall  ne'er  persuade  me  from  my  senses. 
How  should  I  rise !  the  heavy  brute 
Will  hardly  let  me  wag  a  foot. 
Though  seeing  for  belief  may  go. 
Yet  feeling  is  the  truth,  you  know. 


I  feel  him  in  my  sides,  I  tell  ye ; 
Had  you  a  Cobbler  in  your  belly. 
You  scarce  could  stir  as  now  you  do ; 
I  doubt  your  guts  would  grumble  too. 
Still  do  yon  laugh  1  I  tell  you,  sir, 
I'd  kick  you  soundly,  could  I  stir. 
Thou  quack,  that  never  hadst  degree 
In  either  University  ; 
Thou  mere  licentiate  without  knowledge. 
The  shame  and  scandal  of  the  college  ; 
111  call  my  servants  if  you  stay  ; 
So,  doctor,  scamper  while  you  may  !" 

One  thus  despatch'd,  a  second  came. 
Of  equal  or  of  greater  fame, 
Who  swore  him  mad  as  a  March  hare  ; 
For  doctors,  when  provoked,  will  swear. 
To  drive  such  whimsies  from  lus  pate. 
He  dragged  him  to  the  window  straight ; 
But  jilting  Fortune  can  devise 
To  baffle  and  outwit  the  wise. 
The  Cobbler,  ere  exposed  to  view. 
Had  just  pull*d  off  his  jerkin  blue, 
Not  dreaming  'twould  his  neighbour  hurt, 
To  sit  in  fresco  in  his  shirt. 
**  Oh,**  quoth  the  patient,  with  a  sigh, 
**  You  know  him  not  so  well  as  I. 
The  man  that  down  my  throat  is  run. 
Has  got  a  true  blue  jerkin  on.*' 
In  vain  the  doctor  raved  and  tore. 
Argued  and  fretted,  stamp'd  and  swore ; 
Told  him  he  might  believe  as  well. 
The  giant  of  Pantagruel 
Did  oft,  to  break  his  fast  and  sup, 
For  potch'd  eggs  swallow  windmills  up  ; 
Or  that  the  Holland  dame  could  bear 
A  child  for  every  day  o*  th'  year. 
The  vapour'd  dotard,  grave  and  sly, 
Mistook  for  truth  each  rapping  lie. 
And  drew  conclusions  such  as  these, 
Resistless,  from  tlie  premises. 
**  I  hope,  my  friends,  you'll  grant  me  all, 
A  windmill 's  bigger  than  a  stall : 
And  since  the  lady  brought,  alive. 
Children  three  hundred  sixty-five. 
Why  should  you  think  there  is  not  room 
For  one  poor  Cobbler  in  my  womb  !" 
Thus,  evurythiug  his  friends  could  say. 
The  more  confirm 'd  him  in  his  way  ; 
Further  convinced  by  what  they  tell, 
'Twas  certain,  though  impossible. 

Now  worse  and  worse  his  piteous  state 
Was  grown,  and  almost  de(i|>enite  ; 
Yet  still  the  utmost  bent  to  try, 
Without  more  help  he  would  not  die. 
An  old  physician,  sly  and  shrewd. 
With  management  of  face  endued. 
Heard  all  his  talc,  and  ask'd,  with  care. 
How  long  the  Cobbler  had  been  there  ; 
Noted  distinctly  what  he  said, 
Lift  up  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head ; 
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And,  grave,  accosts  him  in  this  fiikshion, 
After  mature  deliberation. 
With  serious  and  important  face  : 
**  Sir,  yours  is  an  uncommon  case  : 
Though  I've  read  Gralen's  Latin  o'er, 
I  never  met  with  it  before  ; 
Nor  have  I  found  the  like  disease 
In  stories  of  Hippocrates/' 
Then,  after  a  convenient  stay, 
"  Sir,  if  prescription  you'll  obey, 
My  life  for  yours,  I'll  set  you  &ee 
From  this  same  two-legg'd  tympany. 
♦  ♦  ♦  Your  throat,  you  know,  is  wide. 
And  scarcely  closed  since  it  was  tried. 
The  same  way  he  got  in,  'tis  plain, 
There's  room  to  fetch  him  back  again. 
I'll  bring  the  forked  worm  away 
Without  a  dysenteria. 
Emetics  strong  will  do  the  feat. 
If  taken  quantum  sufficit. 
I'll  see  myself  the  proper  dose, 
And  go  hypnotics  to  compose." 

The  wretch,  though  languishing  and  weak, 
Revived  already  by  the  Greek, 
Cries,^  What  so  leam'd  a  man  as  you 
Prescribes,  dear  doctor,  I  shaU  do." 

The  vomit  speedily  was  got. 

The  Cobbler  sent  for  to  the  spot. 

And  taught  to  manage  the  deceit. 

And  not  his  doublet  to  forget. 

But  first  the  operator  wise 

Over  his  eyes  a  bandage  ties, 

For  vomits  always  strain  the  eyes. 

"  Courage  !  I'll  make  you  diserabogue, 

Spite  of  his  teeth,  th'  unlucky  rogue  ; 

I'll  drench  the  rascal,  never  fear, 

And  bring  him  up,  or  drown  him  there." 

Warm  water  down  he  makes  him  pour, 

Till  his  stretch'd  guts  could  hold  no  more  ; 

Which,  doubly  swoln,  as  you  may  think, 

Both  with  the  Cobbler  and  the  drink, 


What  they  received  against  the  giBiiiy 
Soon  paid  with  interest  back  again. 
"  Here  come  his  tools:  he  can't  be  long. 
Without  his  hammer  and  his  tiioog." 
The  Cobbler  hnmour*d  what  was  spoke, 
And  gravely  carried  on  the  joke  ; 
As  he  heard  named  each  single  matter. 
He  chuck'd  it  souse  into  the  water  ; 
And  then,  not  to  be  seen  as  yet. 
Behind  the  door  made  his  retreat. 
The  sick  man  now  takes  breath  awhile. 
Strength  to  recruit  for  farther  toil : 
Unblinded,  he,  with  joyful  eyes. 
The  tackle  floating  there  espies  ; 
Fully  convinced  within  his  mind. 
The  Cobbler  would  not  stay  behind. 
Who  to  the  alehouse  still  would  go. 
Whene'er  he  wanted  work  to  do  ; 
Nor  could  he  like  his  present  place. 
He  ne'er  loved  water  in  his  days. 
At  length  he  takes  a  second  boat, 
Enough  to  turn  him  inside  out : 
With  vehemence  so  sore  he  strains, 
As  would  have  split  another's  brains. 
^  Ah  !  here  the  Cobbler  comes,  I  swear ! " 
And  truth  it  was,  for  he  was  there ; 
And,  like  a  rude  ill-manner'd  clown, 
Kick'd,  with  his  foot,  the  vomit  down. 
The  patient,  now  grown  wondrons  light, 
Whipt  off  the  napkin  from  his  sight ; 
Briskly  lift  up  his  head,  and  knew 
The  breeches  and  the  jerkin's  hue  ; 
And  smiled  to  hear  him  grumbling  say, 
As  down  the  stairs  he  ran  away. 
He'd  ne'er  set  foot  within  his  door. 
And  jump  down  open  throats  no  more  : 
No,  while  he  lived,  he'd  ne'er  again 
Run,  like  a  fox,  down  the  red  lane. 
Our  patient  thus  (his  inmate  gone) 
Cured  of  the  crotchets  in  his  crown, 
Joyful,  his  gratitude  expresses, 
W^ith  thousand  thanks  and  hundred  pieces 
And  thus,  with  much  of  pains  and  cost, 
Regain'd  the  health — he  never  lost. 
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[Born,  IC«7.     Died,  1745.] 


I         Thomas  Warton,  the  older,  father  of  Joseph 
I    and  Thomas  Warton,  was  of  Magdalen  College, 


Oxford,  vicar  of  Basingstoke  and  Cobham, 
twice  chosen  Poetry  Professor. 


RETIREMENT.      AN    ODE. 


On  beds  of  daisies  idly  laid. 
The  willow  waving  o'er  my  head, 
Now  morning,  on  the  bending  stem. 
Hangs  the  round  and  glittering  gem, 


LuU'd  by  the  lapse  of  yonder  spring. 
Of  nature's  various  charms  I  sing  : 
Ambition,  pride,  and  pomp,  adieu. 
For  what  has  joy  to  do  with  you  ? 
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Joy,  roee-lipt  dryad,  loyes  to  dwell 
In  sunny  field  or  mossy  cell ; 
Delights  on  echoing  hills  to  hear 
The  reaper's  song,  or  lowing  steer  ; 
Or  view,  with  tenfold  plenty  spread. 
The  crowded  corn-field,  blooming  mead  ; 
While  beauty,  health,  and  innocence, 
Transport  the  eye,  the  soul,  the  sense. 

Not  fresco'd  roofs,  not  beds  of  state, ' 
Not  guards  that  round  a  monarch  wait ; 
Not  crowds  of  flatterers  can  scare. 
From  loftiest  courts,  intruding  Care. 
^Midst  odours,  splendours,  banquets,  wine. 
While  minstrels  sound,  while  tapers  shine, 
In  sable  stole  sad  Care  will  come, 
And  darken  the  sad  drawing-room. 

• 
Nymphs  of  the  groves,  in  green  array*d, 
Conduct  me  to  your  thickest  shade ; 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  vale. 
Where  haunts  the  lonesome  nightingale ;  ' 
Where  Contemplation,  maid  divine, 
Leans  against  some  aged  pine, 
Wrapt  in  solemn  thought  profound. 
Her  eyes  fix'd  stedfast  on  the  ground. 

Oh,  virtue*s  nurse,  retired  queen, 

By  saints  alone  and  hermits  seen, 

Beyond  vain  mortal  wishes  wise, 

Teach  me  St.  James's  to  despise  ; 

For  what  are  crowded  courts,  but  schools 

For  fops,  or  hospitals  for  fools  ; 

Where  sUves  and  madmen,  young  and  old, 

Meet  to  adore  some  calf  of  gold ! 


VERSEe  WRITTEN  AFTER  SEEING  WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 

From  beauteous  Windsor's  high  and  storied  halls, 
Where  Edward'schiefs  start  from  the  glowing  walls, 
To  my  low  cot,  from  ivory  beds  of  state. 
Pleased  I  return,  uuenvious  of  the  great. 
So  the  bee  ranges  o'er  the  varied  scenes 
Of  com,  of  heaths,  of  fEdlows,  and  of  greens, 
Pervades  the  thicket,  soars  above  the  hill. 
Or  murmurs  to  the  meadow's  murmuring  rill ; 
Now  haunts  old  hollow'd  oaks,  deserted  cells. 
Now  seeks  the  low  vale-lily's  silver  bells  ; 
Sips  the  warm  fragrance  of  the  greenhouse  bowers. 
And  tastes  the  myrtle  and  the  citron  flowers  ; 
At  length  returning  to  the  wonted  comb, 
Prefers  to  all  his  little  straw-built  home. 


AN  AMERICAN  LOVE  ODE. 

FROM  THS  BBCOirD  VOLVMB  Or  lfOirrAIONB*B  S8BAYS. 

Stay,  stay,  thou  lovely,  fearful  snake. 
Nor  hide  thee  in  yon  darksome  brake  : 
But  let  me  oft  thy  charms  review. 
Thy  glittering  scales,  and  golden  hue ; 
From  these  a  chaplet  shall  be  wove, 
To  grace  the  youth  I  dearest  love. 

Then  ages  hence,  when  thou  no  more 
Shalt  creep  alonf;  the  sunny  shore. 
Thy  copied  beauties  shall  be  seen  ; 
Thy  red  and  azure  mix'd  with  green. 
In  mimic  folds  thou  shalt  display: — 
Stay,  lovely,  fearful  adder,  stay. 


THOMAS    SOUTHERNE 

[Born,  18W.    Died.  1 748. ] 

FROM  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  "THE  FATAL  MARRIAGE." 


ACT  IV.  8CBNB  II. 


loabclla  meeting  with  Biron  after  her  marriage  with 
Villeroy. 

Enttr  Nurso. 

Nurse.  Madam,  the  gentleman's  below. 

ItabeUa.  I  had  forgot ;  pray  let  me  speak  with  him. 

{Exit  Nurse. 
This  ring  was  the  first  present  of  my  love 
To  Bin)n,  my  first  husband  ;  I  must  blush 
To  thiuk  1  have  a  second.     Biron  died 
(Still  to  my  loss)  at  Candy  ;  there's  my  hope. 
^•)h,  do  I  live  to  hope  that  he  died  there  t 
It  roust  he  so  he's  dead,  and  this  ring  left 


By  his  Ust  breath,  to  some  known  faithful  friend, 
To  bring  me  back  again. 

[Biitoif  inlroduetd^Vuntbteiiret. 
That's  all  I  have  to  trust  to— 
My  fears  were  woman's— I  have  view'd  him  all  : 
And  let  me,  let  me  say  it  to  myself, 

[*  In  all  debates  where  critics  bear  a  part. 
Not  one  bat  nods  and  talks  uf  Jonson'^  art. 
Of  Shakspeare's  nature  and  of  Cowley 'o  wit; 
How  Beaumont's  Judgment  chcck'd  what  Fletcher  writ ; 
How  Shadwell  haf>ty,  Wycherley  was  slow ; 
But  for  the  passions,  Southeme  sure  and  Rowe— Popc 
Southeme  and  Rowe  pcisscased  these  parts  with  Leo  and 
Otway ;  they  touched  the  paasioos  and  expressed  them.] 
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I  live  again,  and  rise  but  from  his  tomb. 

Biron.  Have  you  forgot  me  quite  ! 

Ita.  Forgot  you  ! 

Bir.  Then  farewell  my  disguise,  and  my  mis- 

My  Isabella !  [fortunes. 

IHe  ffofs  to  her  ;  she  shrieks,  and/alls  in  a  swoon, 

Isa.  Ha! 

Bir.  Oh  come  again  ! 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  life  and  love  ; 
Once  I  had  charms  to  wake  thee  : 
Thy  once-loved,  ever-loving  husband  calls — 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 

Isa,  My  husband  !  Biron  ! 

Bir,  Excess  of  love  and  joy,  for  my  return. 
Has  overpower*d  her.     I  was  to  blame 
To  take  thy  sex's  softness  unprepared : 
But  sinking  tlius,  thus  dying  in  my  arms, 
This  ecstacy  has  made  my  welcome  more 
Than  words  could  say :  words  may  be  counterfeit, 
False-coin'd,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue. 
Without  the  mind ;  but  passion 's  in  the  soul, 
And  always  speaks  the  heart.  [from  me  t 

Isa.  Where  have  I  been  1  Why  do  you  keep  him 
I  know  his  voice  :  my  life  upon  the  wing, 
Here's  the  soft  lure  that  briugs  me  back  again  ; 
'Tis  he  himself,  my  Biron,  the  dear  man  ! 
My  true-loved  husband  !  Do  I  hold  you  fast, 
Never  to  part  again  !  Can  I  believe  it ! 
Nothing  but  you  could  work  so  great  a  change: 
There's  more  than  life  itself  in  dying  here ; 
If  I  must  fall,  death  *s  welcome  in  these  arms. 

Bir.  Live  ever  in  these  arms  ! 

Isa.  But  pardon  me — 
Excuse  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul  : 
The  joj',  the  strange  surprising  joy,  of  seeing  you, 
Of  seeing  you  again,  distracted  me 

Bir.  Thou  everlasting  goodness  ! 

Isa.  Answer  me  : 
What  hand  of  Providence  has  brought  you  back 
To  your  own  home  again  ?  Oh,  satisfy 
The  impatience  of  my  heart  !  I  long  to  know 
The  story  of  your  sufferings.     You  would  think 
Your  pleasures  sufferings,  so  long  removed 
From  Isabella's  love.     But  tell  me  all, 
For  every  thought  confounds  me. 

Bir.  My  best  life  !  at  leisure,  all. 

Isa.  We  thought  you  dead  ;  kill'd  at  the  siege  of 

Bir.  There  I  fell  among  the  dead  ;     [Candy — 
But  hopes  of  life  reviving  from  my  wounds, 
I  was  preserved  but  to  be  made  a  slave : 
1  often  writ  to  my  hard  father,  but  never  had 
An  answer;  I  writ  to  thee  too 

Isa.   What  a  world  of  woe 
Had  been  prevented,  but  in  hearing  from  you  ! 

Bir.  Alas  I  thou  couldst  not  help  me  ! 

Isa.  You  do  not  know  how  nmch  1  could  have 
done  ; 
At  least,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  suffer'd  all : 
I  would  have  sold  myself  to  slavery. 
Without  redemption  ;  given  up  my  child. 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants 

Bir.  My  little  boy  ! 


Isa.  My  life,  bat  to  have  heard 
You  were  alive — ^which  now  too  late  I  fiiid.[^«Mc 

Bir,  No  more,  my  love.  GmipUimiig  of  tlie  part, 
We  lose  the  present  joy.  'Tis  over  priee 
Of  all  my  pains,  that  thus  we  meet  agun — 
I  have  a  Uiousand  things  to  say  to  thee— 

Isa.  Would  I  were  past  the  hearing  !     [JsUc 

Bir,  How  does  my  child,  my  boy,  my  &sfaer  tool 
I  hear  he's  living  still. 

Isa.  Well  both,  both  well ; 
And  may  he  prove  a  father  to  your  hopes, 
Though  we  have  found  him  none  ! 

Bir,  Come,  no  more  tears. 

Isa,  Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  for  your  hMi^ 
Have  moum'd  with  me 

Bir,  And  all  my  days  behind 
Shall  be  employ'd  in  a  kind  reoompen*^ 
For  thy  afflictions. — Can't  I  ^e  my  boy  t     [yoa 

Isa.  He's  gone  to  bed,  I'll  have  him  broogbttc 

Bir.  To-morrow  I  shall  see  him  :  I  want  rest 
Myself,  after  this  weary  pilgrimage. 

Isa,  Alas  !  what  shall  1  get  for  yon  I 

Bir.  Nothing  but  rest^  my  lore !    To-ni^  I 
would  not 
Be  known,  if  possible,  to  your  family  : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you  ;  her  welcome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time  ; 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

Isa.  I'll  dispose  of  her,  and  order  everythioir 
As  you  would  have  it.  iEjU, 

Bir.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  and  gire 
the  means 
To  make  this  wondrous  goodness  some  amends, 
And  let  me  then  forget  her,  if  I  can  ! 
Oh  !  she  deserves  of  me  much  more  than  I 
Can  lose  for  her,  though  I  again  could  ventorp 
A  father,  and  his  fortune,  for  her  love  ! 
You  wretched  fathers,  blind  as  fortune  all ! 
Not  to  perceive  that  such  a  woman's  worth 
Weighs  down  the  portions  you  provide  your  sons : 
What  is  your  ti-ash,  what  all  your  heaps  of  gold, 
Coni])ared  to  this  my  heart-felt  happiness  ! 

IBitrtts  int^  tean. 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undei^ono  ! 
I  must  not  think  of  that ;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself,  the  fatal  cause  of  all. 

ISABELLA  retut  ns. 

Isa.  I  have  obey 'd  your  pleasure; 
Everything  is  ready  for  you. 

Bir.  I  can  want  nothing  here ;  possessing  thee, 
All  my  desires  are  carried  to  their  aim 
Of  happiness  ;  there 's  no  room  for  a  wish. 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  me  : 
1  know  the  way,  my  love  ;  I  shall  sleep  sound. 

Isn.  Shall  I  attend  you  ! 

Bir.  By  no  means  ; 
I've  been  so  long  a  slave  to  others'  pride, 
To  leai*n,  at  least,  to  wait  upon  myself ; 
You'll  make  haste  after [ftv*»* 

Isa.  ril  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follow  yoo— 
My  prayers  !  no,  I  must  never  pray  again. 
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lavc  their  blessings  to  reward  oar  hopes, 

re  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 

aven  could  give,  I  have  cnjoy'd ;  but  now 

ful  planet  rises  on  mj  fate, 

t's  to  come  is  a  long  line  of  woe. 

y  shorten  it 

?d  him  to  follow — him  ! 

hout  a  name  1  Biron,  my  husband, 

him  to  bed ^my  husband  !  ha  ! 

fu  is  Villeroy  ?  But  yesterday 

f  bed  received  him  for  its  lord, 

nn  witness  of  my  broken  vows. 

1,  hadst  thou  come  but  one  day  sooner, 

lave  foUow'd  thee  through  beggary, 

all  the  chances  of  this  weary  life  ; 

1  the  many  ways  of  wretchedness 

e,  to  find  a  hospitable  grave  ; 

s  the  only  bed  that's  left  me  now  ! 

IWeeping, 
.t's  to  be  done ! — for  something  must  be 
ne. 
►ands  !  yet  not  one  !  By  both  enjoy *d, 

i  wife  to  neither  !  Hold,  my  brain 

live  in  common  1  Very  beasts, 
?omo  all  they  meet,  make  just  such  wives, 
ation  !  Oh,  Hwas  all  was  left  me  ! 
lou.H  pride  of  an  uncensured  life  ; 
le  dividing  tongues  of  Biron's  wrongs, 
»roy*8  resentments,  tear  asunder, 
the  throats  of  the  blaspheming  rabble. 
le  best  of  what  can  come  to-morrow. 
Id  Baldwin's  triumph  in  my  ruin  : 

bt'ar  it 

i  no  morrow  :  Ha  !  a  lucky  thought 
le  ri(;ht  way  to  rid  me  of  them  all ; 
?proache8,  infamies,  and  scorns, 
ry  tongue  and  finger  will  find  for  me. 
ust  horror  of  my  apprehensions 
me  warm— no  matter  what  can  come. 
I  blow — yet  I  will  see  him  first — 
Lst  look  to  heighten  my  despair, 
I  to  rest  for  ever. — 

HiRON  m^fU  her. 
>espair  and  rest  for  ever  !  Isabella  ! 
•rds  are  far  from  thy  condition, 
hey  ever  so  !  1  heard  thy  voice, 
d  not  bear  thy  absence  :  come,  my  love  I 
!  staid  long  ;  there's  nothing,  nothing  sure 
cspair  of  in  succeeding  fate, 
am  contented  to  bo  miserable, 
his  way  :  I  have  been  too  long  abused, 
l>elieve  no  more, 
lecp  on  to  be  deceived  no  more. 
,<M)k  up,  my  love!  I  never  did  deceive  thee, 
•r  can  ;  believe  thyself,  thy  eyes, 
t  inflamed,  and  lit  me  to  my  love  ; 
.rs,  that  still  must  guide  me  to  my  joys — 
nd  me  to  my  undoing  ;  I  look  round, 
no  path,  but  leading  to  the  grave, 
cannot  understand  thee. 
[y  good  friends  above, 
hem,  have  at  last  found  out  a  way 


To  make  my  fortune  perfect ;  having  you, 
I  need  no  more  ;  my  fate  is  finished  here. 

Bxr,  Both  our  ill  fates,  I  hope. 

Ita,  Hope  is  a  Ijring,  fawning  flatterer. 
That  shows  the  fair  side  only  of  our  fortunes, 
To  cheat  us  easier  into  our  fiill ; 
A  trusted  friend,  who  only  can  betray  you ; 
Never  believe  him  more.    If  marriages 
Are  made  in  heaven,  they  should  be  happier  : 
Why  was  I  made  this  wretch  I 

Bir,  Has  marriage  made  thee  wretched  1 

Isa,  Miserable,  beyond  the  reach  of  comfort. 

Bir,  Do  I  live  to  hear  thee  say  so ! 

Isa,  Why,  what  did  I  say  ? 

Bir,  That  I  have  made  Uiee  miserable. 

Ita,  No:  you  are  my  only  earthly  happiness: 
And  my  false  tongue  belied  my  honest  heart, 
If  it  said  otherwise. 

Bir,  And  yet  you  said. 
Your  marriage  made  you  miserable. 

Isa,  I  know  not  what  I  said  : 
I  have  said  too  much,  unless  I  could  speak  all. 

Bir,  Thy  words  are  wild  ;  my  eyes,  my  ears, 
my  heart, 
Were  all  so  full  of  thee,  so  much  employ'd 
In  wonder  of  thy  charms,  I  could  not  find  it : 
Now  I  perceive  it  plain 

Isa,  You  will  tell  nobody [JHitractidlp, 

Bir,  Thou  art  not  well. 

Isa,  Indeed  I  am  not ;  I  knew  that  before  ; 
But  Where's  the  remedy  1 

Bir.  Rest  will  relieve  thy  cares :  come  come,  no 
I'll  banish  sorrow  from  thee.  [more; 

Isa,  Banish  first  the  cause. 

Bir,  Heaven  knows  how  willingly  ! 

Ina.  You  are  the  only  cause.  [tunes ! 

Bir.  Am  I  the  cause !  the  cause  of  thy  misfor- 

Isa,  The  fatal  innocent  cause  of  all  my  woes. 

Bir.  Is  this  my  welcome  home  !  this  the  reward 
Of  all  my  miseries,  long  Ubours,  pains. 
And  pining  wants  of  wretched  slavery. 
Which  I  have  outlived,  only  in  hopes  of  thee  ! 
Am  I  thus  paid  at  Ust  for  deathless  love. 
And  caird  the  cause  of  thy  misfortunes  now  1 

Isa,  Inquire  no  more ;  'twill  be  explain'd  too 
soon.  {.She  U  going  oiff. 

Bir.  What  I  canst  thou  leave  me  too  ! 

iHe  staps  her. 

Isa,  Pray  let  me  go  : 
For  both  our  sakes,  permit  me. 

Bir.  Rack  me  not  with  imaginations 

Of  things  impossible Thou  canst  not  mean 

What  thou  hast  said Yet  something  she  must 

mean. — 

'Twas  madness  all Compose  thyself,  my  love  I 

The  fit  is  past ;  all  may  be  well  again  : 
Let  us  to  bed. 

Isa.  To  bed  I  You  have  raised  the  storm 
Will  sever  us  for  ever.    Oh,  Biron ! 
While  I  have  life,  still  I  must  call  you  mine 
I  know  I  am,  and  always  was,  unworthy 
To  be  the  happy  partner  of  your  love  ; 
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And  now  roust  never,  never  share  it  more. 

But  oh  !  if  ever  I  was  dear  to  you, 

As  sometimes  you  have  thought  me,  on  my  knees 

(The  last  time  I  shall  care  to  be  believed), 

I  beg  you,  beg  to  think  me  innocent, 

Clear  of  all  crimes,  that  thus  can  banish  me 

From  this  world's  comforts,  in  my  losing  you. 

Sir.  Where  will  this  end  ! 

Isa,  The  rugged  hand  of  fate  has  got  between 
Our  mectinghearts,  and  thrusts  themfrom  their  joys. 
Since  we  must  part 

Bir.  Nothing  shall  ever  part  us. 

Isa.  Parting 's  the  least  that  is  set  down  for  me  : 
Heaven  has  decreed,  and  we  must  suffer  all. 

Bir.   I  know  thee  innocent :  I  know  myself  so  : 
Indeed  we  both  have  been  unfortunate  ; 
But  sure  misfortunes  ne'er  were  faults  in  love. 

Isa.  Oh  !  there's  a  fatal  story  to  be  told  ; 
Bo  deaf  to  that,  as  Heaven  has  been  to  me  ! 
And  rot  the  tongue  that  shall  reveal  my  shame : 
When  thou  shalt  hear  how  much  tliou  hast  been 

wrong'd. 
How  wilt  thou  curse  thy  fond  believing  heart, 
Tear  me  from  the  warm  bosom  of  thy  love. 
And  throw  me  like  a  poisonous  weed  away  ! 
Can  I  bear  that !  bear  to  be  curst  and  torn. 
And  thrown  out  of  thy  family  and  name. 
Like  a  disease !    Can  I  bear  this  from  thee  ! 
I  never  can  :  no,  all  things  have  their  end. 
When  I  am  dead,  forgive  and  pity  me.  lExit- 

Bir.  Stay,  my  Isabella [me  : 

What  can  she  mean  ?  These  doubtings  will  distract 
j  Some  hidden  mischief  soon  will  burst  to  light ; 

I  cannot  boar  it 1  must  be  satisfied 

'Tis  she,  my  wife,  must  clear  this  darkness  to  me. 

Slie  shall— if  the  sad  tale  at  last  must  come. 

She  is  my  fate,  and  best  can  speak  my  doom. 

[Kxit. 


ACT  V. 
ScRNB  l.—EnUr  Yiuioy.     ^urtc/ollotcinp  him. 

Bir.  I  know  enough  :  the  important  question 
Of  life  or  death,  fearful  to  be  resolved, 
Is  cleared  to  me  :  I  see  whore  it  must  end. 
And  need  inquire  no  more — Pray,  lot  me  have 
Pen,  ink  and  paper.     I  must  write  awhile. 

And  then  I'll  try  to  rest to  rest  for  ever  I 

IE  jit  Nurbc. 
Poor  Isal>ella  !  now  I  know  the  cause, 
The  cause  of  thy  distress,  and  cannot  wonder 
That  it  has  tum'd  thy  brain.     If  I  look  back 
Upon  thy  loss,  it  will  distract  mo  too. 
Oh,  any  curse  but  this  might  be  removed  ! 
But  'twas  the  rancorous  malignity 
Of  all  ill  stars  combined,  of  he.aven  and  fate — 
Hold,  hold,  my  impious  tongue — Alas  !  I  rave  : 
Why  do  I  tax  the  stars,  or  heaven  or  fate  i 
They  are  all  innocent  of  driving  us 
Into  despair  ;  th(?y  have  not  urged  my  doom  ; 
My  father  aud  my  brother  are  my  fates 
That  drive  me  to  my  iniin.     They  knew  well 


I  was  alive.    Too  well  they  knew  how  dew 
My  Isabella — Oh,  my  wife  no  more  ! 
How  dear  her  love  was  to  me — ^Yet  thej  flood, 
With  a  malicious  silent  joy,  stood  by. 
And  saw  her  give  up  all  my  happineaBy 
The  treasure  of  her  beauty,  to  another  ; 
Stood  by,  and  saw  her  married  to  another. 
Oh,  cruel  father  I  and  unnatural  brother  I 
Shall  I  not  tell  you  that  you  have  undone  me  I 
I  have  but  to  accuse  you  of  my  wrongs. 
And  then  to  fall  folrgotten—Sleep  or  death 
Sits  heavy  on  me,  and  benumbs  my  pains : 
Either  is  welcome  ;  but  the  hand  of  death 
Works  alwa}'S  sure,  and  best  can  close  my  ejes. 

lEsHBam 


ScENK  IL—Draws,  skates  Bibow  asUsp  an  «  rrael. 

EnUr  IsABnxA. 
Isa.  Asleep  so  soon !  Oh,  happy,  happy  thos, 
Who  thus  can  sleep  !  I  never  shall  sleep  more— 
If  then  to  sleep  bo  to  be  happy,  he 
Who  sleeps  the  longest  is  the  happiest : 
Death  is  the  longest  sleep— Oh,  have  a  csre ! 
Mischief  will  thrive  apace. — Never  wake  more. 

If  tliou  didst  ever  love  thy  Isabella, 
To-morrow  must  be  doomsday  to  thy  pcscr. 
The  sight  of  him  disarms  even  death  itsdf. 
The  starting  transport  of  new  quickening  fife 
Gives  just  such  hopes  :  and  pleasure  grows agvi 
With  looking  on  him — Let  me  look  my  last — 
But  is  a  look  enough  for  parting  love  I 
Sure  I  may  take  a  kiss — Where  am  I  going ! 
Help,  help  me,  Villeroy  !  Mountains  and  seas 
Divide  your  love,  never  to  meet  my  shame  I 

iThrovt  hertet/upnn  thefoor.-  ajlcr  a  short  pantt 
she  raises  herself  upon  her  etbotc. 
What  will  this  battle  of  the  brain  do  with  me ! 
This  little  ball,  this  ravaged  province,  long 

Cannot  maintain The  globe  of  earth  wantsrooni 

And  food  for  such  a  war — I  find  I  am  going- 
Famine,  plagues,  and  flames. 
Wide  waste  and  desolation,  do  your  work 
Upon  the  world,  and  then  devour  yourst^lves ! 
The  scene  shifts  fast — [She  rises} — and  now  'tis 

better  with  me  ; 
Conflicting  passions  have  at  last  unhinge<l 
The  ^Tvat  machine  !  the  soul  itself  seems  changed! 
Oh,  'tis  a  happy  revolution  here  ! 
The  reasoning  faculties  are  all  deposed, 
Judgment,  and  understanding,  common  sense, 
Driven  out  as  traitors  to  the  public  peace. 
Now  I  am  revenged  upon  my  memor\' !  ' 

Her  seat  dug  up,  where  all  the  images 
Of  a  long  mis-spent  life  were  rising  still,  , 

To  glare  a  sad  reflection  of  my  crimes,  | 

And  stab  a  conscience  through  them  !  Youaresafr.  ■ 
You  monitors  of  mischief  !  What  a  change ! 
Better  and  better  still  !  This  is  the  infant  state 
Of  innocence,  before  the  birth  of  can*. 
My  thoughts  arc  smooth  as  the  £lyiitan  plains. 
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a  rub  :  the  drowsy  falling  streams 
;  U)  their  bI  umbers. 

were  landed  there ISinks  into  a  chair. 

ISO  was  that  ?  A  knocking  at  the  gate  ! 

3  Villcroy No  matter  who. 

ome,  Isabella,  come. 

ark  !  I  am  called  ! 

'ou  stay  too  long  from  me.  [there  1 

man's  voice  !  in  my  bed  !  How  came  he 
Jut  viUany  in  this  bad  world  !  iRiset. 

neighbours'  goods,  or  neighbours'  wives : 
h}-sic  for  your  fever. 

ratrs  a  Aagger,  and  go<t  backward  to  the  couch. 
▼  a  vein  is  the  old  remedy. 
ids  go  to  heaven, 

I  they  go  that  send  them  1 — This  to  try 

ust  going  to  stab  him,  he  rites  ;  she  knows  him, 
and  shrieks. 

I  soi> ! 

sabcUa,  arm'd  ! 
^inst  my  husband's  life  ! 

the  wi-ctch,  most  reprobate  to  grace, 

'er  hardened  for  damnation, 

ik  of  such  a  deed — Murder  my  husband ! 

hou  didst  not  think  it 

idness  has  brought  me  to  the  gates  of  hell, 

[•  1ms  left  me.     Oh,  the  frightful  change 

(tractions  !  Or  is  this  interval 

but  to  aggravate  my  woes, 
the  horror  back  with  greater  force 

soul,  and  fix  me  mad  for  ever  t 
•' hy  dost  thou  fly  me  so  1 
;aimot  bear  his  sight ;  Distraction,  come, 
10  all,  and  take  me  to  thyself  ! 

thy  chains,  and  hasten  to  my  aid  ; 

my  only  cure Like  other  friends, 

ot  come  to  my  necessities  ; 

ust  go  to  find  the  tyrant  out — 

the  nearest  way  ?  [Running  out. 

K)r  Isabella  !  she's  not  in  a  condition 
le  any  comfort,  if  she  could : 
L-rself as  quickly  I  shall  be 

world Horrors  come  fast  around  me; 


I  My  mind  is  overcast — tlie  gathering  clouds 
Darken  the  prospect — I  approach  the  brink, 
And  soon  must  leap  the  precipice !  Oh,  heaven ! 
While  yet  my  senses  are  my  own,  thus  kneeling, 
Let  me  implore  thy  mercies  on  my  wife : 
Release  her  from  her  pangs  ;  and  if  my  reason, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  miseries,  sink  before  tiie  tempest. 
Pardon  those  crimes  despair  may  bring  upon  me  I 

IRises, 
Enter  Nuno. 

Nurse.  Sir,  there  is  somebody  at  the  door  must 
needs  speak  with  you  ;  he  will  not  tell  his  name. 

Bir.  I  come  to  him.         *                  lExit  Nurae. 
'Tis  Belford,  I  suppose  ;  he  little  knows 
Of  what  has  happen'd  here  ;  I  wanted  him. 
Must  employ  his  friendship^  and  then lExii. 


SONG. 

IN  BIB  AlfTROirY  LOVB,  OR  THB  RAMBUNO  LADY. 


PuBSuiNO  beauty,  men  descry 
The  distant  shore,  and  long  to  prove 

Still  richer  in  variety 
The  treasures  of  Uie  land  of  love. 

We  women,  like  weak  Indians,  stand 
Inviting  from  our  golden  coast  , 

The  wand'ring  rovers  to  our  land  : 
But  she  who  trades  with  them  is  lost. 

With  humble  vows  tliey  first  begin, 
Stealing  unseen  into  the  heart ; 

But  by  possession  settled  in. 
They  quickly  play  another  part. 

For  beads  and  baubles  we  resign. 
In  ignorance,  our  shining  store  ; 

Discover  nature's  richest  mine, 

And  yet  the  tyrants  will  have  more. 

Be  wise,  be  wise,  and  do  not  try 
How  he  can  court,  or  you  be  won  ; 

For  love  is  but  discovery : 

When  that  is  made,  the  pleasure's  done. 
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T  Bi.AiR  was  minister  of  the  parish  of 
lU'ford,  in  Kast  Lothian.  His  son,  who 
many  years  ago,  was  a  verj'  high  legal 
r  in  Scotland.  Tlie  eighteenth  century 
uchkI  few  specimens  of  blank  verse  of  so 
and  simple  a  cliaracter  as  that  of  The 
It  is  a  popular  poem,  not  merely  because 
i«;iouH,  but  because  its  language  and 
are  free,  natural,  and  picturesque.  The 
itor  of  the  poets  has,  with  singularly  bad 
U'd  Home  of  this  author's  most  ner\'ous 
rcssive  phrases  as  vulgarisms,  among 
•  reckons  that  of  friendship  "  the  solder 


j  of  society."  BUur  may  be  a  homely  and  even  a 
gloomy  poet  in  the  eye  of  fastidious  criticism ; 
but  there  is  a  masculine  and  pronounced  clia- 
racter even  in  his  gloom  and  homeliness  that 
keeps  it  most  distinctly  ajiart  from  eitlier  dull- 
ness or  vulgarity.  His  style  pleases  us  like  the 
powerful  expression  of  a  countenance  without 

'  regular  beauty*. 

I      [*  Blair  was  a  Rreat  favourite  with  Hums,  who  quotes 
I  from  •*  The  Grave,"  very  frequently  in  his  lettera 
j       **  BhUr'a  Grave,**  sayd  8outhcy.  "  ia  the  only  poem  I 
I  can  call  to  mind  which  has  been  competed  in  Imitatioo 
of  the  Night  Thoufhta.**    Lire  <^  Cottper,  vol.  U.  p.  143.] 
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FROM   «THE   GRAVE." 


Whiist  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  the  shade, 
Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage ; 
Their  aims  as  various,  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  journeying  through  life  ; — the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  Uie  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb  ; 
Th*  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 

These  travellers  meet. Thy  succours  I  implore. 

Eternal  king  !  whose  potent  arm  sustains 

The  keys  of  hell  and  death. The  Grave—dread 

thing ! 
Men  shiver  when  thou'rt  named:  Nature,  appall*d. 

Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness. Ah !  how  dark 

Thy  long-extended  realms,  and  rueful  wastes  ! 
Where  nought  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark 
Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  sun         [night. 
Was  roird  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 

Athwart  the  gloom  profound. The  sickly  taper, 

By  glimmering  through  thy  low-brow  *d  misty  vaults 
(Furr'd  round  with  mouldy  damps,and  ropy  slime). 
Lets  fall  a  supernumerary  horror. 
And  only  serves  to  make  thy  night  more  irksome. 
Well  do  I  know  thee  by  thy  trusty  yew. 
Cheerless,  unsocial  plant !  that  loves  to  dwell 
'Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms : 
Where  light-heel'd  ghosts,  and  visionary  shades, 
Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon  (as  fame  reports,) 
Embodied,  thick,  perform  their  mystic  rounds. 
No  other  men*imcnt,  dull  tree,  is  thine. 

See  yonder  hallow'd  fane  ; — the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  famed,  now  dubious  or  forgot, 
And  buried  'midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were ; 
There  lie  intcrrM  the  more  illufitrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up  :  hark  !  how  it  howls  !     Methinks 
Till  now  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary  : 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,and  night's  foul  bird, 
Rook'd  in  the  spire,  screams  loud:  the  gloomy  aisles 
Black  plaster'd,  and  hung  round  with  shreds  of 

'scutcheons 
And  tatter'd  coats  of  arms,  send  back  the  sound 
Laden  with  heavier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults, 
The  mansions  of  the  dead. Roused  from  their 

slumbers. 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise. 
Grin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sullen, 
Pass  and  repass,  hush'd  as  the  foot  of  Night. 
A&^in  the  screech-owl  shrieks:  ungracious  sound! 
I'll  hear  no  more  ;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill. 

Quite  round  the  pile,  a  row  of  reverend  elms 
(Coe\'al  near  with  that)  all  ragged  show. 
Long  lash'd  by  the  rude  winds.  Some  rift  half  down 
Their  branchless  trunks  ;  others  so  thin  a-top. 
That  scarce  two  crows  could  lodge  in  the  same  tree. 
Strange  things,  the  neighbours  say,  have  happen'd 

here : 
Wild  shrieks  have  issued  from  the  hollow  tombs  : 
Dead  men  have  come  again,  and  walk'd  about ; 


And  the  great  bell  has  toll'd,  unrmigy  imtoDchU 
(Such  tales  their  cheer  at  wake  or  goanpin^ 
When  it  draws  near  to  witching  time  of  niglit) 

Oft,  in  the  lone  chorch-yazd  at  night  INe  mo^ 
By  glimpse  of  moonshine  cheqaering  tkraogh  fti 
The  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand,  [ln« 
Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  connge  up. 
And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  fltonea 
(With  nettles  skirted,  and  with  moM  o*eigrom^ 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  beloir. 
Sudden  he  starts,  and  hean»  or  thinks  he  hmn, 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  beds ; 
Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  Ub, 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  feUows : 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghastly. 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
O'er  some  new-open'd  grave ;  and  (strange  Is  leO.*] 
Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock. 

«  •  •  • 

Invidious  grave ! — how  dost  thou  rend  in  maim 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one ! 
A  tie  more  stubborn  hx  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship!  mysterious  cement  of  the  sonl ; 
Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  society, 
I  owe  thee  much.     Thou  hast  deserved  horn  mt 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labours  of  thy  love, 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  the  gentle  heart. 
Anxious  to  please. — Oh !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  Imve  wander'd  heedless  on, 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-cover'd  bank« 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood, 
Sweet  murmuring ;  methought  the  shrill-toDgocd 

thrush 
Mended  his  song  of  love  ;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  soften'd  everj*  note : 
The  eglantine  smell'd  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep  ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow  plant  in  luxury 

Of  dress Oh  !  then,  the  longest  summer's  daj 

Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  haste  :  still  the  full  betrt 
Had  not  imparted  half :  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last    Of  jo^-s  departed. 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance  1 
•  «  •  • 

Beauty — thou  pretty  pUything,  dear  deceit, 
That  steals  so  softly  o'er  the  stripling's  heart, 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulse,  unknown  before. 
The  grave  discredits  thee:  thy  charms  expaaf^.  | 
Thy  roses  faded,  and  thy  Ulies  soil'd. 
What  hast  thou  more  to  boast  of !     Will  thy  lew" 
Flock  round  thee  now,  to  gaze  and  do  thee  bonig^'  j 
Methinks  I  see  thee  with  thy  head  low  laid, 
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.  surfeited  upon  thy  damask  cheek 
gh-fed  worm,  in  lazy  volmnes  rolFd, 

mscared. For  this,  was  all  thy  caution ! 

is,  thy  painful  labours  at  thy  glass ! 

>roye  those  charms,  and  keep  them  in  repair, 

lich  the  spoiler  thanks  thee  not.  Foul  feeder, 

fare  and  carrion  please  thee  full  as  well, 
ave  as  keen  a  relish  on  the  sense, 
ow  the  fair  one  weeps ! — the  conscious  tears 
thick  as  dew-drops  on  the  bells  of  flowers : 
;  effusion  !  the  swollen  heart  in  vain 

hard  to  put  a  gloss  on  its  diatress. 

*  «  •  « 

I  *tis  a  serious  thing  to  die  !    My  soul, 
t,  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when  near 
umey*s  end,  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view  ! 
wfnl  gulf  no  mortal  e'er  repassed 
what's  doing  on  the  other  side, 
t  runs  back,  and  shudders  at  the  sight, 
ery  life-string  bleeds  at  thoughts  of  parting; 
rt  they  must :  body  and  soul  must  part ; 
ouple  !  link'd  more  close  than  wedded  pair, 
ings  its  way  to  its  almighty  source, 
tness  of  its  actions,  now  its  judge ; 
rops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave, 
disabled  pitcher  of  no  use. 

*  «  •  • 
us,  ye  dead,  will  none  of  you,  in  pity 
se  you  left  behind,  disclose  the  secret ! 

lat  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out; 
'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be. 
•ard,  that  souls  departed  have  sometimes 
im'd  men  of  their  death : — 'T  was  kindly  done 
•ck,  and  give  the  alarm. — But  what  means 
inted  charity  ? — 'Tis  but  lame  kindness 
oes  its  work  by  halves. — Why  might  you  not 

what  'tis  to  die  t  do  the  strict  laws 
r  society  forbid  your  speaking 
I  point  so  nice  ! — I'll  ask  no  more  : 

Uke  lamps  in  sepulchres,  your  shine 
tens  but  yourselves.    Well,  'tis  no  matter ; 

little  time  will  clear  up  all, 
ake  us  learn'd  as  you  are,  and  as  close, 
h's  shafts  fly  thick  :— Here  (alls  the  viUage- 
swain, 

ere  his  pamper'd  lord. — The  cup  goes  round: 
ho  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by  ! 
ig  since  death  had  the  majority  ; 
ange  !  the  living  lay  it  not  to  heart, 
ider  maker  of  the  dead  man's  bed, 
cton,  hoary-headed  chronicle, 
i  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  stole 
e  tear ;  with  mattock  in  his  hand 
rough  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaint- 
ance, 

his  juniors. Scarce  a  skull's  cast  up, 

U  he  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tell 
aasage  of  his  life. Thus  hand  in  hand 

has  walk'd  with  death  twice  twenty  years; 
t  ne'er  yonker  on  the  green  Uughs  louder, 
«  a  smuttier  tale  : — When  drunkards  meet, 
ngs  a  merrier  catch,  or  lends  a  hand 


More  willing  to  his  cup. — Poor  wretch!  he  minds 
That  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade  [not 
Shall  do  for  him  what  he  has  done  for  thousands. 

«  «  «  • 

Poor  man !— how  happy  once  in  thy  first  state  ! 
When  yet  but  warm  from  thy  great  Maker's  hand. 
He  stamp'd  thee  with  his  image,  and,  well  pleased, 
Smiled  on  his  last  fair  work. — Then  all  was  well. 
Sound  was  the  body,  and  the  soul  serene  ; 
Like  two  sweet  instruments,  ne'er  out  of  tune, 
ThatpUy  their  several  parts. — Nor  head,  nor  heart, 
Offer'd  to  ache :  nor  was  there  cause  they  should; 
For  all  was  pure  within  :  no  fell  remorse. 
Nor  anxious  castings-up  of  what  might  be, 

AUrm'd  his  peaceful  bosom Summer  seas 

Show  not  more  smooth,  when  kiss'd  by  southern 

winds 

Just  ready  to  expire scarce  importuned. 

The  generous  soil,  with  a  luxurious  hand, 
Offer'd  the  various  produce  of  the  year, 
And  everything  most  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Blessed!  thrice  blessed  days! — But  ah!  how  short! 
Bless'd  as  the  pleasing  di^ams  of  holy  men  ; 
But  fugitive  like  those,  and  quickly  gone. 
Oh!  slippery  state  of  things. — What  sudden  turns! 
What  strange  vicissitudes  in  the  first  leaf 

Of  man's  sad  history ! To-day  most  happy. 

And  ere  to.morrow's  sun  has  set,  most  abject. 
How  scant  the  space  between  these  vast  extremes! 
Thus  fared  it  with  our  sire: — Not  long  h'  enjoy 'd 
His  paradise. — Scarce  had  the  happy  tenant 
Of  the  fair  spot  du^  time  to  prove  its  sweets, 
Or  sum  them  up,  when  straight  he  must  be  gone, 

Ne*er  to  return  again. And  must  he  go ) 

Can  nought  compound  for  the  first  dire  offence 
Of  erring  man)-- — Like  one  that  b  condemn'd, 
Fain  would  he  trifle  time  with  idle  talk. 

And  parley  with  his  fate. But  'tis  in  vain. 

Not  all  the  Uvish  odours  of  the  place, 
Offer'd  in  incense,  can  procure  his  pardon. 

Or  mitigate  his  doom. A  mighty  angel. 

With  flaming  sword,  forbids  his  longer  stay. 
And  drives  the  loiterer  forth ;  nor  must  he  take 
One  last  and  f&rewell  round. 

«  «  «  • 

*  *  *   Sure  the  last  end 

Of  the  good  man  is  peace  ! — How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground. 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  him  in  the  evening-tide  of  life, 
A  life  well-spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green  : 
By  unperoeived  degrees  he  wears  away  ; 
Yet,  like  the  sun,  seems  birger  at  his  setting. 
(High  in  his  £uth  and  hopes)  look  how  he  r^^hes 
After  the  prize  in  view  !  and,  like  a  bird 
That*s  hamper'd,  struggles  hard  to  get  away  : 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 
To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 
Of  the  fast-coming  harvest — Then,  oh  then  ! 
Each  earth-bom  joy  grows  vile,  or  disappears, 
Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  nought — Oh  !  how  he  longs 
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To  have  his  passport  signed,  and  be  dibmiss'd  ! 
'Tis  done !  and  now  he's  happy  ! — The  glad  soul 
Has  not  a  wish  unerown'd. — Ev'n  the  lag  flesh 
Rests  too  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 
Its  better  half,  never  to  sunder  more. 

Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain  : The  time  draws  on. 

When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth, 
Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea, 
But  must  give  back  its  long-committed  dust 
Inviolate  :— and  faithfully  shall  these 
Make  up  the  full  account ;  not  the  least  atom 
Embezzled,  or  mislaid,  of  the  whole  tale. 
Each  soul  sliall  have  a  body  ready  fumish'd  ; 
And  each  riiall  liave  his  own. — Henci»,  ye  profane! 
Ask  not,  how  this  can  be  ?— Sure  the  same  pow'r 
That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down. 
Can  re-assemble  the  loose  scatter*  d  parts. 
And  put  them  as  they  were. — ^Vlniighty  God 
Has  done  much  more  ;  nor  is  his  arm  impair'd 
Through  length  of  days :  And  what  he  can,  he  will : 


His  faithfulness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done.  I 

When  the  dread  trumpet  soondBytheslumb'riiigdBil  ' 
(Not  unattentive  to  the  call)  shall  wake : 
And  ev'ry  joint  possess  its  proper  place. 
With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  unknown 

To  its  first  state. Nor  shall  the  eonscioas  mniI 

Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd 
Singling  its  other  half,  into  its  arms 
Shall  rush  with  all  the  impatience  of  »  man 
That^snew  come  home,and,  having  long  been  abtoil, 
With  haste  nms  over  ev'ry  different  room. 
In  pain  to  see  the  whole.    Thrice  happy  mectiaf ! 
Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  them  moie. 
'Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night ; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  aie  gone. 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  ev'n,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  bnke 
Cow*rs  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day,         i 
Then  claps  his  well-fledged  wings^  and  bein 

away.  I 


JAMES    THOMSON. 

[Bom.  1700.    Died,  1748.] 


It  is  singular  that  a  subject  of  such  beautiful 
unity,  divisibility,  and  progressive  interest  as  the 
description  of  the  year,  should  not  have  been 
appropriated  by  any  poet  before  Thomson*. 
Mr.  Twining,  the  translator  of  Aiistotle's  Potties, 
attributes  the  absence  of  poetry  devoted  to  pure 
rui'al  and  picturesrjue  description  among  the 
ancient.**,  to  the  absence  rr  impei-fectiou  of  the 
art  of  landscape  painting.  The  Gi*eeks,  he 
observes,  had  no  Thomsons  because  they  had  no 
Claudes.  Undoubtedly  they  were  not  blind  to 
the  beauties  of  natural  bcenei-y  ;  but  their  <Ie8- 
criptions  of  rural  objects  are  almost  always  what 
may  be  called  sensual  descriptions,  exhibitini; 
circumstances  of  corporeal  deli;;ht,  such  as 
breezes  to  fan  the  body,  springs  to  cool  the  feet, 
grass  to  repose  the  limbs,  or  fruits  to  regale  the 
ta.ste  and  smell,  rather  than  objects  of  contem- 
plative pleasure  to  the  eye  and  imagination. 
From  the  time  of  Augustus,  when,  according  to 

*  Even  Thomson's  cxttnhion  of  his  sul'ject  to  the 
whole  year  sccnis  to  have  been  an  after-thought,  as  he 
b<'gan  with  the  la>tof  the  reason*  It  is  biiid  \  that  he 
C(*net.-ived  the  first  design  of  his  Winter,  from  a  i)Oeni  on 
tlie  Mime  bubject  by  a  Mr.  Hickkton.  Vide  the  dnsura 
LiUrariti,  vol.  ii.  where  there  i»  an  amutdng  extract 
from  the  first  and  se<.i>nd  edition  of  Thonist»n's  Winter. 
1  have  ^een  an  I-lnglisJi  poem,  Intith.dThe  S^awins,  which 
was  publi»lieti  earlier  'I  think)  than  thonc  of  Thomson: 
but  it  is  Ml  insignificant  tliat  it  may  be  doubted  if 
Thomson  ever  heard  of  it 

[t  He  tells  us  so  himself  in  one  of  his  cirly  letters. 
^H^e  Memoir  of  Thomson  in  Aldino  l*octs,  p.  xvii.    The 
recovery  of  Kickleton's  poem  would  I>e  an  addition  to 
our  ix.eiry,  for  Thomson  ^peak8  of  its  many  masterly  I 
strokes.]  I 


Pliny,  landscape  pamting  was  first  coItiTaled, 
picturesque  images  and  descriptions  of  pnii|Mtt 
seem  to  have  become  more  common.  Bot  «■ 
the  whole  there  is  much  more  studied  and  dcCuM 
description  in  modem  tlian  in  ancient  poetn*. 
There  is  besides  in  Thomson  a  pure  theUm,  *sA 
a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  which,  though  not 
unknown  to  classic  antiquity,  was  not  familiar  to 
its  popular  breast.  The  religion  of  the  ancients 
was  beautiful  in  fiction,  but  not  in  s^^ntiment.  It 
had  revealed  the  most  voluptuous  and  terrific 
agencies  to  poetry,  but  had  not  taught  her  to 
contemplate  nature  as  one  great  image  of  DWmt 
benignity,  or  her  creatures  as  the  objects  uf  com- 
prehensive human  s\-mi)athy.  Before  popular 
I)oetry  could  assume  this  character,  ChristiaDitr, 
philosophy,  and  freedom,  must  have  civilised  the 
human  mind. 

Habits  of  early  admiration  teach  us  all  to  look 
back  upon  this  poet  as  the  favourite  companioo 
of  our  solitary  walks,  and  as  the  author  «ho 
has  first  or  chiefly  reflectiMl  back  to  our  minds  a 
heightened  and  refined  sensation  of  the  deligbt 
wliich  rural  scenery  affords  us.     The  judgment 
of  cooler  years  may  somewhat  abate  ourestimatioD 
of  him,  though  it  will  still  leave  us  the  esKnttal 
features  of  his  poetical  character  to  abide  the  test  ; 
of  reflection.  |  The  unvai*ied  pomp  of  his  dietioB  ' 
suggi>sts  a  most  unfavourable  comparison  with  tbe 
manly  and  idiomatic  simplicity  of  Cowper  ;  atthe  ' 
same  time  the  pervadmg  spirit  and  feelmg  of  his 
poetry  is  in  general  more  bland  and  deligbtfiil   , 
than  that  of  his  gi-eat  rival  in  rural  descnptioO'   | 
Thomson  seems  to  contemplate  the  creation  with 
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c  of  unqualified  pleasure  and  ecstacy,  and 

;  its  inhabitants  with  a  lofty  and  hallowed 

of  religious  happiness ;  Cowper  has  also 

ilanthropy,  but  it  is  dashed  with  religious 

I,  and  with  themes  of  satire,  regret,  and 

ension.     Cowper 's  image  of  nature  is  more 

}ly  distinct  and  familiar.    Thomson  carries 

M>ciation8  through  a  wider  curcuit  of  specu- 

and  sympathy.     His  touches  cannot  be 

lithful  than  Cowper*s,  but  they  are  more 

1  select,  and  less  disturbed  by  the  intru- 

homely  objects.     Cowper  was  certainly 

idebted  to  him  ;  and  though  he  elevates 

i  with  more  reserve  and  judgment  than 

lecessor,  yet  in  his  highest  moments  he 

to  retain  an  imitative  remembrance  of 

It  is  almost  stale  to  remark  the  beauties 

K?m  so  universally  felt ;   the  truth  and 

itercst  with  which  he  carries  us  through 

of  the  year  ;  the  harmony  of  succession 

3  gives  to  the  casual  phenomena  of  nature  ; 

ising  transition   from  native  to  foreign 

;  and  the  soul  of  exalted  and  unfeigned 

•nee  which  accompanies  his  prospects  of 

Lion.     It  is  but  equal  justice  to  say,  that 

le  feeling  and  fancy  of  the  Seasons,  we  meet 

•miptions  of  declamation,  hea^Tr  narra- 

unliappy  digression — with  a  parhelion 

c  that  throws  a  counterfeit  glow  of  ex- 

on   coramon-i)lace  ideas — as  when  he 

\  to  the  solemnly  ridiculous  bathing  of 

i ;  or  draws  from  the  classics  instead  of 

or,  after  invoking  Inspiration  from  her 


hermit-seat,  makes  his  dedicatory  bow  to  a 
patronising  countess,  or  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commonsf.  As  long  as  he  dwells  in  the  pure 
contemphition  of  nature,  and  appeals  to  the  uni- 
versal poetry  of  the  human  breast,  his  redundant 
style  comes  to  us  as  something  venial  and  adven- 
titious— it  is  the  flowing  vesture  of  the  druid  ; 
and  perhaps  to  the  general  experience  is  rather 
imposing  :  but  when  he  returns  to  the  familiar 
narrations  or  courtesies  of  life,  the  same  diction 
ceases  to  seem  the  mantle  of  inspiration,  and  only 
strikes  us  by  its  unwieldy  difference  from  the 
common  costume  of  expression.  Between  the 
period  of  his  composing  the  Seasons  and  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  he  wrote  several  works, 
which  seem  hardly  to  accord  with  the  improve- 
ment and  maturity  of  his  taste  exhibited  in  the 
latter  production.  To  the  Castle  of  Indolence  he 
brought  not  only  the  full  nature,  but  the  perfect 
art,  of  a  poet.  The  materials  of  that  exquisite 
poem  are  derived  originally  from  Tasso  ;  but  he 
was  more  immediately  indebted  for  them  to  the 
Fairy  Queen  :  and  in  meeting  with  the  paternal 
spirit  of  Spenser  he  seems  as  if  he  were  admitted 
more  intimately  to  the  home  of  inspiration^. 
There  he  redeemed  the  jejune  ambition  of  his 
style,  and  retained  all  its  wealth  and  luxury'  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  ostentation.  Every 
stanza  of  that  charming  allegory,  at  least  of  the 
whole  of  the  first  part  of  it,  gives  out  a  group  of 
images  from  which  the  mind  is  reluctant  to  part, 
and  a  flow  of  harmony  which  the  ear  wishes  to 
hear  repeated. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE. 

AN  ALLIQORICAL.FOBH,   WRITTSN  IN  IMrrATION  OW  8PBN8KR. 

CANTO  L 


.  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
»mplain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil, 
entence  of  an  ancient  date  ; 
68,  there  is  for  it  i*eason  great  ; 

son  was  admirable  in  description ;  but  it 
aed  to  mc  that  there  was  somewhat  of  aifec- 
»  style,  and  that  his  numbers  are  sometimes 
•monised.  I  cotild  wish  too,  with  Dr.  John- 
B  had  confined  himself  to  this  country ;  for 
scribes  what  ho  never  saw,  one  is  forced  to 
th  some  allowances  for  possible  misrepresen- 
was,  however,  a  true  poet,  and  bis  la9ting 
oved  it.— Cowr-KR,  Letter  to  Mrs.  King,  June 

was  an  honour  tohiscoimtry  and  to  mankind, 
to  whose  writings  I  am  imdor  very  parti- 
tions ;  for  if  I  have  any  true  rclisli  for  the 
nature.  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  it  was 
indfrom  Thomson  that  I  caught  it. — Bkattik 
not. 

if  nature  seems  to  have  led  Thomson  to  a 
igion ;  and  a  gloomy  religion  to  have  led 
k  love  of  nature.    The  one  would  carry  bis 


For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and 

wail. 
And  curse  thy  star^  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  an  heavier  bale. 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 


fellow-men  along  with  him  into  nature ;  the  other  flies 
to  nature  from  his  fellow-men.  In  chastity  of  diction  how- 
ever, and  the  harmony  of  blank  verse,  Cowper  leaves 
Thomson  immeasurably  below  him ;  yet  I  still  fool  the 
latter  to  have  been  the  bom  poet— Coleridok.] 

[t  This  is  too  true;  butThomson,  we  learn  from  Smollett, 
intended,  had  he  lived,  to  have  withdrawn  the  whole 
of  these  dedlcation»— not  from  their  poetic  impropriety, 
however,  but  from  the  ingratitude  of  his  patrons.  To  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  his  latest,  chastest,  but  not  his  best 
work,  there  is  no  dedication.] 

1%  He  had  slight  obligations  also  to  Alexander  Barclay's 
Castle  of  Labour,  and  to  a  poem  of  Mitchell's  on  Indolence, 
which,  with  his  own  lazy  way  of  life,  gave  occasion  to 
this  delightful  allegorical  poem,  in  which  the  maoBor  ha 
professed  to  imitate  is  perhaps  the  most  peifeot  witlMmt 
servility  ever  made  of  any  author.  There  is  no  i 
of  Spenser  to  approach  it  in  genius  and  in  manner. 
West  has  Spenser's  style  and  his  style  only.] 
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In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  eDCoropass'd  round, 

A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  no  where  found* 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground : 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  im- 

brown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  ev'n  for  play. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleeep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest. 
From  poppies  breathed;  and  beds  of  pleasant  greeUj 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumber'd  glittering  streamlets  play*d. 
And  hurled  every-where  their  waters  sheen  ; 
That,  as  they  bicker'd  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur 
made. 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills. 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  loud-bleating  from  the  distant  hills. 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale  : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep  ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale,  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood  ; 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  were  seen  to 
As  Idless  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood:  [move 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro, 
3ent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood  ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out,  below, 
The  murmuring  main  was  hcard,and  scarcely  heard, 
to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy -head  it  was, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half -shut  eye  ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer-sky  : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hover'd  nigh ; 
But  whate'er  smack'd  of  noyance,  or  unrest. 
Was  far,  far  off  expeU'd  from  this  delicious  nest. 

The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perft'ct  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  bight) 
Close-hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright. 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night ; 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  maasy  gate. 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed  ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate, 
And  labour  harsh,  complain'd,  lamenting  man's 
estate. 


Thither  continual  pilgrims  erowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  puB  thers  I7: 
For,  as  they  chaoncedto  bresthe  00  nd^jbhov 

ing  hUl, 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  tbeir  cye» 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  idfjtL ; 
Till  clusteringroundth'  enchantcrfklsetiiejlnm 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody ; 
While  o'er  th'  enfeebling  lute  his  hniid  be  fln| 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  ten^dng  vcfte 

«  Behold  I  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold ! 
See  all  but  man  with  uneam'd  plemsnre  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May! 
What  youthful  bride  ean  equal  her  amy  1 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  Tie  I 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  tostmy, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly. 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  iky. 

^  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mora, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grore, 
Ten  thousand  throats  1  that  from  the  flo«ai|| 

thorn, 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  Vrn, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove : 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow  :  ne,  fit  for  ttai, 
E'er  to  the  bam  the  nodding  sheaves  thsy  drofe 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  pk^ 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  akmg  the  vib 

<<  Outcast  of  nature,  man  !  the  wretched  thnll 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain, 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gall. 
And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train. 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain  : 
For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  began 
To  poisyn  earth,  Astnea  left  the  plain  ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder  seized  on  man, 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  mer 
ran. 

"  Come,  ye,  who  still  the  cumberous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill ;  but  as  the  furthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mightyswecp 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valley  deep, 
For-ever  vain  :  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep. 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  ms 
Of  full  delight :  0  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me  I 

"  With  me,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn. 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds : 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn. 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  paltry  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds. 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  woob*-  i 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prev, 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  higbvij'- 
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"  No  ooeks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  eaU, 
From  Tillage  on  to  village  soundiug  clear : 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-Toiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babeSi  no  wiyes,  to  stun  your  ear  ; 
No  hammers  thump  ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  sear, 
Ne  noisy  tradesmen  your  sweet  slumbers  start, 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear  : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the'  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art 

**  Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent  ease, 
Grood-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down : 
They  who  are  pleased  themselyes  must  always 

please ; 
On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown, 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town : 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence. 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown. 
Is  soothed  and  sweeten'd  by  the  social  sense ; 
For  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife  are  banished 

hence. 

**  What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm  ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind, 
Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm ! 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play. 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy  ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  th'  enlivened  skies,  and  make  them  still 
more  gay. 

"  The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray  ; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows, 
Imbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Ev'n  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray, 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore. 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away  : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumsean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

^  But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose, 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  Muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year  ; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear, 
Along  the  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude  :  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephjrr's sigh. 
Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 

**  O  grievous  folly !  to  heap  up  estate. 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun  ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  Fate, 
And  gives  th'  untasted  portion  you  have  won, 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone. 
To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine, and  slutdows  dun: 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain. 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain." 


He  ceased.  But  still  their  trembling  ears  retain'd 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song ; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrain'd 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng, 
Heaps  pour'd  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipt  along. 
In  silent  ease  :  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer-moons,  the  distant  woods  among. 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  gleam, 
The  soft-embodied  fays  through  airy  portal  stream: 

By  the  smooth  demon  so  it  order'd  was. 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  first  began  : 
Though  some  there  were  who  would  not  further 

pass, 
And  his  alluring  baits  suspected  ban. 
The  wise  distrust  the  too  faur  spoken  man. 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  wishful  eye  : 
Not  to  move  on,  perdie,  is  all  they  can ; 
For  do  their  very  best  they  cannot  fly, 
But  often  each  way  look,  and  often  sorely  sigh. 

When  this  the  watchful  wicked  wizard  saw, 
With    sudden  spring  he   leaped   upon  them 

straight; 
And  soon  as  touch'd  by  his  unhallow'd  paw. 
They  found  themselves  within  the  cursed  gate ; 
Full  hard  to  be  repass'd,  like  that  of  Fate. 
Not  stronger  were  of  old  the  giant  crew. 
Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  state : 
Though,  feeble  wretch,  he  seem'd  of  jMiUow  hue : 
Certes,  who  bides  his  grasp,  will  that  encounter 

rue. 

For  whomsoe'er  the  villain  takes  in  hand, 
Their  joints  unknit,  their  sinews  melt  apace ; 
As  lithe  they  grow  as  any  willow-wand. 
And  of  their  vanish 'd  force  remains  no  trace : 
So  when  a  maiden  fair,  of  modest  grace, 
In  all  her  buxom  blooming  May  of  charms. 
Is  seized  in  some  losel's  hot  embrace, 
She  waxeth  very  weakly  as  she  warms. 
Then  sighing  yields  her  uptolove'sdeliciousharms. 

Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep  : 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  re- 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep,  [pose ; 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep  : 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran,  [peep. 
Through  which  his  half-waked  soul  would  faintly 
Then  taking  his  bUick  staff,  he  called  his  man, 
Androused  himself  asmuch  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

The  lad  leap'd  lightly  at  his  master's  call. 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page, 
Save  sleep  and  pUy  who  minded  nought  at  all. 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage. 
Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit, 
But  ill-becoming  his  grave  personage. 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  permit, 
So  this  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it 
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Mcantimo  the  master-porter  wide  displayed 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns ; 
Wherewith  he  those  that  enter'd  in,  array'd 
Loose,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs 
And  waves  the   summer-woods  when   evening 

frowns. 
0  fair  undress,  best  dress  !  it  checks  no  vein. 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns,  [fain, 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.    This  done,  right 
Sir  Porter  sat  him  down,  and  tum'd  to  sleep  again. 

Thus  easy  robed,  they  to  the  fountain  sped, 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  up-threw 
A  stream,  high  spouting  from  its  liquid  bed, 
And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew  : 
There  each  deep  draughts,  as  deep  he  thirsted, 
It  was  a  fountain  of  nepenthe  rare :  [drew. 

Whence,  as  Dan  Homer  sings,  huge  pleasaunce 
And  sweet  oblivion  of  vile  earthly  care  ;   [grew. 
Fair  gladsome  waking  thoughts,  and  joyous  dreams 
more  fair. 

This  rite  pcrform*d,  all  inly  pleased  and  still, 
Withouten  tromp  was  proclamation  made. 
"  Yo  sons  of  Indolence,  do  what  you  will ; 
And  wander  where  you  list,  through  hall  or  glade! 
Be  no  man's  pleasure  for  another's  stayed  ; 
Let  each  as  likes  him  best  his  hours  employ. 
And  cursed  be  he  who  minds  his  neighbour's  trade! 
Here  dwells  kind  ease  and  unreproving  joy: 
He  little  merits  bliss  who  others  can  annoy." 

Strait  of  these  endless  numbers,  swarming  round. 
As  thick  iiH  idle  motes  in  simny  ray, 
Not  one  eftsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found. 
But  every  man  stroliM  off  his  own  glad  way,         I 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area,  | 

With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertain'd. 
No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray  ;  i 

While  solitude  and  j)erf('ct  silenc»»  reigiiM  :  | 

So  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  eon-  . 
strahi'd. 

i 
As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid-isles, 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 

(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  l>e!xuiles  ;  ' 

Or  that  aerial  Wings  sometimes  deign  j 

To  stand  embodied,  to  our  senses  plain)  ; 

Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low,  I 

The  whilst  in  ocean  Phcsbus  dips  his  wain,  I 

A  vast  assembly  moving  to  antl  fro  ;  | 

Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous  show.  ' 

Ye  gods  of  quiet  and  of  sleep  pn)found  !  i 

Whose  soft  dominion  o'er  this  castle  sways,  I 

And  all  the  widely-silent  places  round,  ! 

Forgive  me,  if  my  trembling  pen  displays 
What  never  yet  was  sung  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shall  I  attempt  such  arduous  string, 
I  who  have  spent  my  nights  and  nightly  days 
In  this  soul-deadening  place,  loose  loitering  ! 
Ah  !  how  shall  I  for  this  uprear  my  molted  wing? 


Come  on,  my  Muse,  nor  stoop  to  low  < 
Thou  imp  of  Jove,  touch'd  by  celestial  five  I 
Thou  yet  shalt  sing  of  war,  and  actionB  fur. 
Which  the  bold  sons  of  Britain  will  inspire ; 
Of  ancient  bards  tliou  yet  shalt  sweep  the  lyn 
Thou  yet  shalt  tread  in  tragic  pall  the  stagey 
Paint  love's  enchanting  woes,  the  hero's  ire. 
The  sage*8  calm,  the  patriot's  noble  rage, 
Dashing  corruption  down  through  every  wortUa 
age. 

The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  belly 
Ne  cursed  knocker  ply*d  by  villain's  hand, 
Self-opcn'd  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  ! 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretch 'd  around  in  seemly  band ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head ; 

So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  foll-sweifim 
bed. 

• 
And  everywhere  huge  cover'd  tables  stood, 
With  wines  high  flavoured  and  rich  viandscxovn'd 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  foand. 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  his  round : 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  dispby'd. 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound  ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obey'd,  [plaj'd 

Fau*  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  gluEca 

Here  freedom  rcign'd,  without  the  least  alloy ; 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gall, 
Nor  saintly  spleen  durst  murmur  at  our  joy, 
And  with  envenom'd  tongue  our  pleasures  pall. 
For  why  1  there  was  but  one  great  rule  for  all ; 
To  wit,  that  each  should  work  his  own  desire, 
And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall, 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  I^tc, 
And  carol  what,  unhid,  the  Muses  might  inspire. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung. 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  talc  ; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poots  sung. 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale  : 
Keclinin;;  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Pour'd  forth  at  large  the  sweetly-tortured  hean : 
Or,  looking  tender  passion,  swelKd  the  gale, 
And  taught  chami'd  echo  to  resound  theur  smart; 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  an-l 
peace  impart. 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunninghaixi. 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age  ; 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldco  laml, 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage. 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  enga$«< 
Toil  was  not  then.     Of  nothing  took  they  hcci    ' 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage, 
AndoVr  v:i»t  plains  their  henls  and  flocks  to  feed:  i 
Blest  SOILS  of  nature  tliej' !  true  golden  age  indeed!  ' 
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Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls, 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise. 
Or  aatamn's  varied  shades  imbrown  Uie  walls  : 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  th'  astonished  eyes, 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies  ; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue. 
And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touch*d  with  softening 
hue, 
Or  savage  Rosa  daah'd,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 

Each  sound,  too,  here  to  Unguishment  inclined, 
Luird  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease, 
ASrial  music  in  the  warbling  wind, 
At  distance  rising  oft  by  small  degrees. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  trees 
It  hung,  and  breathed  such  soul-dissoiving  airs. 
As  did,  aUs  !  with  soft  perdition  please : 
Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares, 
The  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  cares. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before. 
Here  lull'd  the  pensive  melancholy  mind  ; 
Full  easily  obtained.    Behoves  no  more. 
But,  sidelong,  to  the  gently-waving  wind. 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined  : 
From  which,  with  airy  flying  Angers  light, 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refined, 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight : 
Whence,  with  just  cause.  The  Harp  of  iEolus  it 
bight. 

Ah  me  !  what  hand  can  touch  the  strings,  so  fine  ! 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine. 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul ! 
Now  rising  love  they  fann'd  ;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  breathed  in  tcndermusings  through  the  heart; 
And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole, 
As  when  seraphic  hands  an  hymn  impart : 
Wild-warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art ! 

Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state, 
Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  sliorc. 
In  mighty  Bagdat,  populous  and  great, 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  store ; 
And  verse,  love,  music,  still  the  garland  wore  : 
When  sleep  was  coy,  the  bard  in  waiting  there, 
Cheer'd  the  lone  midnight  with  the  Muse's  lore  : 
Composing  music  liade  his  dreams  be  fair, 
And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 

Near  the  pavilions  where  we  slept  still  ran 
Soft-tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell. 
And  sobbing  breezes  sigli'd,  and  oft  began 
(So  work'd  the  wizArd)  wintry  storms  to  swell. 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mell : 
At  doors  and  windows,  threatening  seem'd  to  call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell. 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all : 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy 
hall. 


And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace  ; 
O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Elysian  gleams. 
That  pUy'd  in  waving  lights,  from  pUice  to  pbce. 
And  riled  a  roseate  smile  on  nature's  {slco. 
Not  Titian*s  pencil  e'er  could  so  array, 
So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  ethereal  space  ; 
No  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  dispUy. 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  hinguishingly  lay. 

No,  fair  illurions  !  artful  phantoms,  no  ! 
My  Muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy-land  ; 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow  : 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes  too  gross  her  hand. 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  sprights. 
Who  thus  in  dreams,  voluptuous,  soft,  and  bland, 
Pour'd  all  th'  Arabian  heaven  upon  her  nights. 
And  bless'd  them  oft  besides  with  more  refined 
delights. 

They  were  in  sooth  a  most  enchantmg  train. 
Even  feigning  virtue  ;  skilful  to  unite 
With  evil  good,  and  strew  with  pleasure  pain. 
But  for  those  fiends,  whom  blood  and  broils  delight; 
Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  hell  outright, 
Down,down  black  gulfs,  where  sullen  waters  sleep. 
Or  hold  him  chunbering  all  the  fearful  night 
On  beetling  clifib,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep  ; 
They,  till  due  time  should  serve,  were  bid  far  hence 
to  keep. 

Ye  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear. 
From  these  foul  demons  shield  the  midnight  gloom : 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love,  be  near. 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom : 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  let  them  \'irtue  with  a  look  impart : 
But  chief,  awhile,  O  I  lend  us  from  the  tomb 
Those  long-lost  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart, 
AndfiU  with  pious  awe  and  joy-mixt  woe  the  heart. 

Or  are  you  sportive — bid  the  mom  of  youth 
Rise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afresh  the  da}'8 
Of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth  ; 
To  cares  estranged,  and  manhood's  thorny  ways. 
What  transport  to  retrace  our  boyish  plan's. 
Our  easy  bliss,  when  each  thing  joy  supplied  ; 
Tlie  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  warbling  maze 
Of  the  wild  brooks ! — But  fondly  wandering  wide, 
My  Muse,  resume  the  task  that  yet  dotli  thee  abide. 

One  great  amusement  of  our  household  was. 
In  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy. 
Still  as  you  tum'd  it,  all  things  that  do  pass 
Upon  this  ant-hill  earth  ;  where  constantly 
Of  idly-busy  men  the  restless  fry 
Run  bustling  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haste. 
In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly, 
Or  which  obtain'd,  the  caitifis  dare  not  taste : 
When  nothing  is  enjoy'd,  can  tlicre  be  greater 
waste  f 
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«  Of  Tanity  the  mirror  "  this  was  call'd. 
Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see. 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  leigera  stall'd, 
Eat  up  with  carking  care  and  penurie  ; 
Most  like  to  carcase  parch*d  on  gallow-tree. 
"  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got ; " 
Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he. 
No  of  its  rigour  will  he  hate  a  jot, 
Till  it  has  qucnch'd  his  fire,  and  banished  his  pot. 

Straight  from  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  behold  ! 
Comes  fluttering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir. 
All  glossy  gay,  enamel'd  all  with  gold. 
The  silly  tenant  of  the  summer-air, 
In  folly  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care  ; 
Pimps,  Uwyers,  stewards,  harlots,  flatterers  vile. 
And  thieving  tradesmen  him  among  them  share : 
His  father's  ghost  from  limbo-lake  the  while. 
Sees  this,  which  more  damnation  doth  upon  him  pile. 

This  globe  portrayM  the  race  of  learned  men, 
Still  at  their  books,  and  turning  o'er  the  page. 
Backwards  and  forwards:  oft  they  snatch  the  pen. 
As  if  inspired,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage  ; 
Tlien  write  and  blot,  as  would  your  ruth  engage. 
Why,  authors,  all  this  scrawl  and  scribbling  sorel 
To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age : 
Praised  to  be  when  you  can  hear  no  more, 
Andmuch  enrich'd  withfame,  when  useless  worldly 
store. 

Then  would  a  splendid  city  rise  to  view, 
With  carts  and  cars,  and  coaches  roaring  all : 
Wide  pour'd  abroad  beliold  the  giddy  crew  ; 
See  how  they  dash  along  from  wall  to  wall ! 
At  every  door,  hark,  how  they  thundering  call  ! 
Good  Lord  !  what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite  1 
Why,  on  each  other  with  fell  tooth  to  fall  ; 
A  neighbour's  fortune,  fame,  or  peace,  to  blight. 
And  make  new  tiresome  parties  for  the  coming  night. 

The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appeared, 
In  dark  cabals  and  nightly  juntos  met ; 
Andnowtheywhisper'dclo8e,now8hruggingrear'd 
Th'  important  shoulder  ;  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  set. 
No  sooner  Lucifer  recals  affairs, 
Than  forth  they  various  rush  in  mighty  fret ; 
When,lo  !  push'd  up  to  power,  and  crown'd  their 
cares, 
In  comes  another  set,  and  kickeththera  down  stairs. 

But  what  most  show'd  the  vanity  of  life, 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire, 
In  cruel  broils  engaged,  and  deadly  strife  : 
Most  Christian  kings,  inflamed  by  black  desire, 
With  honourable  ruffians  in  their  hire. 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour : 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire. 
They  eit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before, 
Till  for  new  scenes  of  woe  peace  shall  their  force 
restore. 


To  number  up  the  thonMiids  dvelliiig  ben^ 
An  oselesB  were,  and  eke  an  endleiB  tMk  ; 
From  kings,  and  thoee  who  al  the  helm  appory 
To  gipsies  brown  in  sammer-gladea  who  ML 
Yea,  many  a  man  perdie  I  could  i 
Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  i 
With  tape-tied  trash,  and  saita  of  fools  that  Mk 
For  phice  or  pension  laid  in  decent  ram ; 
But  these  I  passen  by,  with  na] 

Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  plaee. 
There  was  a  man  of  special  gimre 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspread  his  &ee^ 
Pensive,  not  sad,  in  thought  inTolTed,net  dsik, 
As  soot  this  man  could  sing  as  momhig'-lark. 
And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the  hesit : 
But  these  his  talents  were  yboried  ataik ; 
Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  impaii» 
Which  or  boon  Nature  gave,ornatare-paiBtiBg  Ait 

To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran. 
Where  purls  the  brook  with  sleep-inviting  so«i ; 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  hegui, 
Amid  the  broom  he  bask'd  him  on  thegioad, 
Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  aie 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  lay 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's 
Then  homeward  through  the  twili^ 

stray,  ^ 

Sauntering  and  slow.  So  had  he  passed  maay  adaj. 

Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were  theypwi'd: 
For  oft  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  conceaTd        | 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  £uty 
And  all  its  native  light  anew  reveal'd : 
Oft  as  he  traversed  the  cerulean  field. 
And  mark'd  the  clouds  that  drove  before  the  wind. 
Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  would  he  build,    I 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  fill'd  his  mind ;  [kiiii  '. 
But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no  trace  W-  I 

With  him  was  sometimes  join'd,  in  silent  walk 
(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke). 
One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk  : 
Oft,  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke. 
To  groves  of  pine,  and  broad  o'ersliadowing  osk ; 
There,  inly  thrill'd,  he  wandered  all  alone  ; 
And  on  himself  his  pensive  fury  wroke, 
Ne  ever  utter'd  word,  save  when  first  shone 
The  glittering  star  of  eve — "  Thank  heaven  1  the 
day  is  done -f-." 

Here  lurkM  a  wretch,  who  had  not  crept  abroad 
For  forty  years,  ne  face  of  mortal  seen  ; 
In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad  : 
And  sure  his  linen  was  not  verj-  clean. 
Through  secret  loop-holes,  that  had  practised 
Near  to  his  bed,  his  dinner  vile  he  took  ;    [been 
Unkempt,  and  rough,  of  squalid  face  and  mien, 
Our  castle's  shame  !  whence,  from  his  filthy  nook, 
We  drove  the  villain  out  for  fitter  lair  to  look. 

[*  Patermn,  the  poct'sfriend,  and  the  author  of  Aiminioi 
a  tragedy.]  [f  Dr.  Armstrong.] 
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One  day  there  ehannoed  into  these  halls  to  rove 
A  joyous  youth  •,  who  took  yon  at  firrt  sight ; 
Him  the  wild  wave  of  pleasure  hither  drove, 
Before  the  sprightly  tempest  tossing  light : 
Certes,  he  was  a  most  engaging  wight. 
Of  social  glee,  and  wit  humane,  though  keen, 
Turning  the  night  to  day,  and  day  to  night : 
For  him  the  merry  hells  had  rung,  I  ween. 
If  in  this  nook  of  quiet  hells  had  ever  heen. 

But  not  even  pleasure  to  exeess  is  good : 
What  most  eUtes  then  sinks  the  soul  as  low  : 
When  spring-tide  joy  pours  in  with  copious  flood, 
The  higher  still  th'  exulting  hillows  flow. 
The  fitrther  hack  again  they  flagging  go, 
And  leave  us  groveling  on  the  dreary  shore  : 
Taught  hy  this  son  of  joy  we  found  it  so  ; 
Who,  whilst  he  staid,  kept  in  a  gay  uproar 
Our  madden'd  castle  all,th'  abode  of  sleep  no  more. 

As  when  in  prime  of  June  a  bumish'd  fly, 
Sprungfromthemead8,o*erwhichhesweeps  along, 
Cheer'd  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  sky. 
Tunes  up  amid  these  airy  haUs  his  song. 
Soothing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng  : 
And  oft  he  sips  their  bowl ;  or,  nearly  drown'd. 
He,  thence  recovering,  drives  their  beds  among, 
Andscares  their  tender  sleep,  with  trtimpprofound ; 
Then  out  again  he  flies,  to  wing  his  mazy  round. 

Another  guest  there  was  f,  of  sense  refined. 
Who  felt  each  worth,  for  every  worth  he  had  ; 
Serene,  yet  warm  ;  humane,  yet  firm  his  mind. 
As  little  touched  as  any  man's  with  bad  : 
Him  through  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses  lad, 
To  him  the  sacred  love  of  nature  lent. 
And  sometimes  would  he  make  our  valley  glad  ; 
When  as  we  found  he  would  not  here  be  pent, 
To  him  the  better  sort  this  friendly  message  sent 

**  Come,  dwell  with  us  I  true  son  of  virtue,  come  ! 
But  if,  alas  I  we  cannot  thee  persuade, 
To  lie  content  beneath  our  peaceful  dome, 
Ne  ever  more  to  quit  our  quiet  glade  ; 
Yet  when  at  last  tliy  toils  but  ill  apaid 
Shall  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp  its  heavenly  spark. 
Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade. 
There  to  indulge  the  Muse,  and  nature  mark : 
We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rear  in  Hagley-Park." 

Here  whilom  ligg'd  th*  Esopus  of  the  age  X  i 
But  caird  by  Fame,  in  soul  ypricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restored  him  to  the  stage. 
And  roused  him  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep. 
Even  from  his  slumbers  we  advantage  reap  : 
With  double  force  th'  enliven'd  scene  he  wakes, 
i     Yet  quits  not  nature's  boundM.  He  knows  to  keep 
Each  due  decorum  :  now  the  heart  he  shakes. 
And  now,  with  well-urged  sense,  th'  enlightcn'd 
judgment  takes. 

[«  Young  John  Forbes  of  Cullodcn,  the  only  son  of 
Dunean  Forbee.]  [f  Lord  Lyttelton.] 

IX  Uuin,  whom  a  quarrel  with  Garrick  had  driven  tern- 
ponrily  off  the  utage.] 


A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  &t  than  hard  beseems!; 
Who,  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain. 
On  virtue  still,  and  nature's  pleasing  themes, 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain  : 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain. 
Here  Uugh'd  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat ; 
Here  quaff'd  encircled  with  the  joyous  train. 
Oft  moralizing  sage  ;  his  ditty  sweet 
He  loathed  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  repeat 

Full  oft  by  holy  feet  our  ground  was  trod, 
Of  clerks  great  plenty  here  you  mote  espy. 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God  ||, 
Was  one  I  chiefly  mark'd  among  the  firy  : 
He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
And  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew. 
If  a  tight  damsel  chaunced  to  trippen  by ; 
Which  when  observed,  he  shrunk  into  his  mew. 
And  straight  would  recollect  his  piety  i 


Nor  be  forgot  a  tribe,  who  minded  nought 
(Old  inmates  of  the  place)  but  state  affieurs  : 
They  look'd,  perdie,  as  if  they  deeply  thought ; 
And  on  their  brow  sat  ev'ry  nation's  cares. 
The  world  by  them  is  paroell'd  out  in  shares. 
When  in  the  hall  of  smoke  they  congress  hold. 
And  the  sage  berry  sun-burnt  Mocha  bears  [roUxl, 
Has  dear'd  their  inward  eye  :  then,  smoke-en- 
Their  oracles  break  forth  mysterious  as  of  old. 

Here  Unguid  beauty  kept  her  pale-faced  court : 
Bevies  of  dainty  dames,  of  high  degree. 
From  every  quarter  hither  made  resort ; 
Where,  from  gross  mortal  care  and  business  free. 
They  Uy,  pour'd  out  in  ease  and  luxury. 
Or  should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  assume, 
Alas  !  and  well-a-day  !  what  can  it  be  t 
To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom  ; 

But  far  is  cast  the  distaff,  spinning-wheel,  and 

[loom. 
Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time ; 
And  labour  dire  it  is,  and  weary  woe. 
They  sit,  they  loll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme  ; 
Then,  rising  sudden,  to  the  gUss  they  go. 
Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow. 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find  ; 
Straight  on  thecouchtheir  limbs  again  they  throw. 
Where  hours  and  hours  they  sighing  lie  reclined. 

And  court  the  vapoury  god  soft-breathing  in  the 

[wind. 
Now  must  I  mark  the  villany  we  found. 
But  ah  !  too  Ute,  as  shall  eftsoons  be  shown. 
A  place  here  was,  deep,  dreary,  under  ground ; 
Where  still  ou^  inmates,  when  unpleasing  grown. 
Diseased,  and  loathsome,  privily  were  thrown  ; 
Farfrom  the  light  of  heaven,  they  Unguish'd  there, 
Unpity'd,  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan  ; 
For  of  these  wretches  taken  was  no  care  : 

Fierce  fiends,and  hagsof  holl,thoironly  nurses  were. 

Cf  Thomson  himself.  This  stanza  was  written  hy  Lord 
Lyttelton.] 

[I  The  Rev.  Patrick  Murdoch,-  the  poet's  friend  and 
biographer.  Ills  sleek,  rosy  visage,  and  rofuiah  eye,  are 
preeerved  on  canras  at  CuUoden.] 
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Alas!  the  change  !  from  scenes  of  joy  and  rest*, 
To  this  dark  den,  where  sickness  toes'd  alway. 
Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  oppressed, 
Stretch'd  on  his  back,  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay, 
Heaving  his  sides,  and  snored  night  and  day  ; 
To  stir  him  from  his  trannce  it  was  not  eath, 
And  his  half-open*d  eyne  he  shut  straightway  : 
He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death, 
And  taught  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yield  the 
breath. 

Of  limbs  enormous,  but  withal  nnsound, 
Soft,  swoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  Hydropsy  : 
Unwieldy  man ;  with  belly  monstrous  round. 
For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply; 
For  still  he  drank,  and  yet  he  still  was  dry. 
And  moping  here  did  Hypochondria  sitf. 
Mother  of  spleen,  in  robes  of  yarious  dye. 
Who  vexed  was  full  oft  with  ugly  fit ; 
And  some  her  firantic  deem'd,  and  some  her  deem'd 
a  wit 

A  lady  proud  she  was,  of  ancient  blood, 
Yet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  made  crouchen  low ; 
She  felt,  or  fancyM  in  her  fluttering  mood. 
All  the  diseases  which  the  spittles  know. 
And  sought  all  physic  which  the  shops  bestow, 
And  still  new  leeches  and  new  drugs  would  try. 
Her  humour  ever  wavering  to  and  firo  ; 
For  sometimes  she  would  laugh,  and  sometimes  cry, 
Then  sudden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  she  knew  not 
why. 

Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maidon  pined, 
With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heart-burnings ; 
Pale,  bloated,  cold,  she  secm'd  to  hate  mankind, 
Yet  loved  in  secret  all  forbidden  things. 
And  here  the  tertian  shakes  his  chilling  wings ; 
The  sleepless  gout  here  counts  the  crowing  cocks, 
A  wolf  now  gnaws  him,  now  a  serpent  stings  ;        I 
Whilst  apoplexy  craram'd  intemperance  knocks 
Down  to  the  ground  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox. 


TO    FORTUXE. 


For  ever,  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove 
An  unrelenting  foe  to  love, 
And  when  we  meet  a  mutual  heart, 
Come  in  between,  and  bid  us  part. 

[♦  The  four  last  vorscs  were  written  by  Amistrnnj;  at 
Thomson's  dctdre.  Thomson,  however,  made  a  few  verbal 
alterations.] 

[t  In  Armstrong  and  in  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  : 
And  here  a  moping  mystery  did  sit.] 


Bid  us  sigh  on  from  day  to  day. 
And  wish,  and  wish  the  soul  away ; 
Till  youth  and  genial  years  are  flown. 
And  all  the  life  of  love  is  gone  ! 

But  busy,  busy  still  art  thou. 
To  bind  the  loveless,  joyless  vow. 
The  heart  from  pleasure  to  delude, 
And  join  the  gentle  to  the  mde. 

For  pomp  and  noise,  and  senaeleaB  ahoi 
To  make  us  Nature's  joys  forego, 
Beneath  a  gay  dominion  groan. 
And  put  the  golden  fetter  on  ! 

For  once,  0  Fortune,  hear  mj  prayer. 
And  I  absolve  thy  future  care  ; 
All  other  blessings  I  resign. 
Make  but  the  dear  Amanda  mine. 


RULE,  BRITANNIA! 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  commaiMi 

Arose.from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  her  land. 
And  guardian  angels  song  this  strain : 
"  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves !" 

The  nations,  not  so  bless'd  as  thee. 
Must,  in  their  turns,  to  tyrants  fall ; 

While  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  free, 
The  dread  and  envj'  of  them  all. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  .«?troke 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies, 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 

Those  haughty  tjTants  ne'er  shall  tame  : 
All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 

Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame  ; 
But  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown. 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign : 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine  ; 

All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main : 
And  ever)'  shore  it  circles  thine. 

The  Muses,  still  with  freedom  fnund, 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair  : 
Bless'd  Isle  !  with  matchless  beauty  cto^ti 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair : 
"  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  ^-avcs, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves  !" 


ISAAC    WATTS. 


[Born,  1974.    DM,  1748.] 


Dr.  Watis's  devotioDal  poetry  was  for  the 
most  part  intentionally  lowered  to  the  under- 
standing of  children.  If  this  was  a  sacrifice  of 
taste,  it  was  at  least  made  to  the  best  of  inten- 
tions. The  sense  and  sincerity  of  his  prose 
Stings,  the  excellent  method  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  connect  the  study  of  ancient  logic 
with  common  sense,  and  the  conciliatory  manner 
in  which  he  allures  the  youthful  mind  to  habits 
)f  study  and  reflection,  are  probably  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  by  nine  men  out  of  ten, 
vho  have  had  proper  books  put  into  their  hands 
it  an  early  period  of  their  education.  Of  this 
lescription  was  not  poor  old  Perdval  Stockdale, 


who  in  one  of  his  lacnbrations  gives  our  author 
the  appellation  of  «  Mother  WaUs,"  The  nick- 
name would  not  be  worth  mentioning  if  it  did 
not  suggest  a  compassionate  reflection  on  the 
difference  between  the  useful  life  and  labours  of 
Dr.  Watts,  and  the  utteriy  useless  and  wasted 
existence  of  Percival  Stockdale.  It  might  have 
been  hi^ipy  for  the  frail  intellects  of  that  unfor- 
tunate man,  if  they  had  been  braced  and  rectified 
in  his  youth  by  such  works  as  Watts's  Logic  and 
Improvement  of  the  Mind.  The  study  of  them 
might  possibly  have  saved  even  him  from  a  life 
of  vanity,  vexation,  and  oblivion*. 


FEW    HAPPY   MATCHES. 


Sat,  mighty  Love,  and  teach  my  song, 
To^whom  thy  sweetest  joys  belong. 

And  who  the  happy  pairs 
Whoec  yielding  hearts,  and  joining  hands, 
Find  blessings  twisted  with  their  bands, 

To  soften  all  their  cares. 

Not  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  and  swains 
That  thoughtless  fly  into  thy  chains, 

As  custom  leads  the  way  : 
I  f  there  be  bliss  without  design, 
1  \\q»  and  oaks  may  grow  and  twine, 

And  be  as  blest  as  they. 

Not  sordid  souls  of  earthly  mould 
Who  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold 

To  dull  embraces  move  ; 
iS<>  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 
^lay  rush  to  wealthy  marriage  too, 

And  make  a  world  of  love. 

Not  the  mad  tribe  that  hell  inspires 
'With  wanton  flames ;  those  raging  fires 

The  purer  bliss  destroy  ; 
On  ^Etna's  top  let  furies  wed, 
And  sheets  of  lightning  dress  the  bed 

T'  improve  the  burning  joy. 

Nor  the  dull  pairs  whose  marble  forms 
None  of  the  melting  passions  warms. 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  hands  : 
Logs  of  green  wood  that  ({uench  the  coals 
Are  married  just  like  Stoic  souls. 

With  osiers  for  their  bands. 


Not  minds  of  melancholy  strain. 
Still  silent,  or  that  still  complain, 

Can  the  dear  bondage  bless  : 
As  well  may  heavenly  concerts  spring 
From  two  old  lutes  with  ne'er  a  string. 

Or  none  besides  the  bass. 

Nor  can  the  soft  enchantments  hold 
Two  jarring  souls  of  angry  mould. 

The  rugged  and  the  keen  : 
Samson's  young  foxes  might  as  well 
In  bonds  of  cheerful  wedlock  dwell, 

With  firebrands  tied  between. 

Nor  let  the  cruel  fetters  bind 
A  gentle  to  a  savage  mind  ; 

For  Love  abhors  the  sight : 
Loose  the  fierce  tiger  from  tlie  deer. 
For  native  rage  and  native  fear 

Rise  and  forbid  delight. 

Two  kindest  souls  alone  must  meet, 
'Tis  friendship  makc»  the  bondage  sweet. 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves  : 
Bright  Venus  on  her  rolling  throne 
Is  drawn  by  gentlest  birds  alone. 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  doves. 


[*  Of  Watts's poetry ono  can  praiitc  the  dcdfn,  btit  not 
the  execution,  though  Cowper  profesiwd  to  find  cxci'Utmt 
poetry  in  his  verse.  The  author  of  the  Olney  llymnm 
which  arc  about  the  level  of  Watts's,  may  bo  pardoned 
fur  such  natural  bllndnesH.] 


AMBROSE    PHILIPS. 

'   [Bora,  197L    Di«d,  1749.] 


Ambrose  Philips,  the  pastoral  rival  of  Pope, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  distiDguished 
for  many  years  in  London  as  a  member  of  clubs 
witty  and  political,  and  as  a  writer  for  the 
Whigs*.  By  the  influence  of  that  party  he  was 
put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace  soon  after 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  and,  in  1717,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  lottery. 
When  his  friend  Dr.  Boulter  was  appointed 
primate  of  Ireland,  he  accompanied  the  prelate. 


received  considerable  prefermentiiy  and  wm 
elected  member  for  Armagh  in  the  Iridi  Ca»- 
mons.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  year  174% 
and  died  in  the  following  year,  at  hb  lodgmp 
near  VauxhalL  The  best  of  his  dramatie  writin|i 
is  the  Distrest  Mother,  a  tranalatian  of  Raoac^s 
Andromache.  His  two  other  tragedies^  tki 
Briton,  and  Humphrey  Dnke  of  i 
not  much  better  than  his  pastorali. 


TO  TUB  EARL  OF  DORSET  f. 

Copenhagen,  March  9. 1709. 
From  frozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow. 
From  streams  which  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow. 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring, 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing  I 
The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  from  sight 
All  pleasing  objects  which  to  verse  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods, 
The  flowery  plains,  and  silver-streaming  floods. 
By  snow  disguised,  in  bright  confusion  lie, 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle  breathing  breeze  prepai-es  the  sprmg, 
No  birds  within  the  de»ert  region  sing. 
The  fillips,  unmoved,  the  boisterous  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vast  leviathan  wants  room  to  play. 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  star\'ing  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl, 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  vallej-s  howl. 
O'er  many  a  sliining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain  : 
There  solid  billows  of  enonnous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  even  here, 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear. 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasured  snow, 
Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow, 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose, 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
The  ruddy  morn  disclosed  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise. 
And  brighteuM  every  object  to  my  eyes  : 

*  Tho  Freethinker,  in  which  A.  Philips  wrote,  bofmn 
its  career  on  Monday.  March  24.  17 IB.  was  published 
twicca  week,  and  terminated  with  the  1.59th  paper,  Mon- 
day. September  2Hth,  1719.  I>r.  Drake  speaks  in  praiwi  of 
its  eaHy  and  perapicuous  diction,  and  thinks  a  very  inte- 
resting selection  might  be  made  from  it— Essay  on 
Periodical  Pajtcrs. 

[t  The  opening  of  this  poem  is  incomparably  fine. 
The  latter  part  is  tedious  and  trifling.— Goummith.] 


For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  gnm. 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seem'd  wroo^  m  ^bs 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthonis  dhov. 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berrifls  giov. 
Thethick-sprungreeds,which  wateiymardMyid^ 
Seem'd  polish'd  Unces  in  a  hostOe  field. 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  aurpiiw^ 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  xin : 
The  spreadmg  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  piM^ 
GUkzed  over,  in  the  freeiing  ether  ahiDe. 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  brmncfaes  sIhbi^ 
Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  am. 

When  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies. 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  tlie  tempest  bends, 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends : 
Or,  if  a  southern  gnle  the  region  warm. 
And  by  degrees  unbind  tho  wintry  charm. 
The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees. 
And  journeys  sad  beneath  the  drooping  trees : 
Like  some  deluded  peasant.  Merlin  leads 
Through  fragrant  bowers,  and  through  delidoos 

meads. 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise. 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue. 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true, 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air. 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear, 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  vision  mourns. 


A  HYMN  TO  \-ENU8. 

FROM  THC  OnSKK  OF  SAPPHO. 


O  Vexus,  Beauty  of  the  skies. 

To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise, 

Gaily  false  in  gentle  smiles. 

Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles, 

0,  goddess !  from  my  heart  remove 

Tho  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 
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If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 
A  song  in  soft  distress  preferred. 
Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 
O,  gentle  goddess  hear  me  now. 
Descend,  thou  bright  immortal  guest. 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confessed. 

Thou  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  roofs  above  : 
The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew  ; 
Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  flew  ; 
As  to  my  bower  they  winged  their  way, 
I  saw  their  quivering  pinions  play. 

The  birds  disnuss'd  (while  you  remain) 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  again  : 
Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild. 
In  every  heavenly  feature  smiled. 
And  ask'd  what  new  compUints  I  made. 
And  why  I  called  you  to  my  aid ! 

What  frenzy  in  my  bosom  raged, 
And  by  what  care  to  be  assuaged  ! 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  allure, 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  secure  t 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue, 
TeU  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who  t 

Thoogh  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  arms, 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  charms  ; 
Though  now  thy  offerings  he  despise, 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice  ; 
Though  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  bum. 
And  be  thy  victim  in  his  turn. 


Celestial  visitant,  once  more, 
Thy  needful  presence  I  implore  t 
In  pity  come  and  ease  my  grief. 
Bring  my  distemper'd  soul  relief : 
Favour  thy  suppliant's  hidden  fires. 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  desires. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  SAPPHO. 

Bl£S8*o  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee. 
And  hears  and  sees  Uiee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak,  and  sweetly  smile. 

'Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed,  in  transport  toss'd. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 

My  bosom  glow'd :  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quickly  through  my  vital  frame  ; 
0*er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung, 
My  ears  with  hoUow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chUl'd, 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd ; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play, 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away  *. 

[*  JoMph  Warton  thinks  that  AddiMn  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  Philipt  in  theae  tranalationa.  He  was  fond  of 
rendering  such  aatittance,  and  may  have  done  to;  bat 
it  is  idle  to  indulge  in  ooi^Jeotares  and  plausible  per- 
hapsea.] 


LEONARD    WELSTED. 

[Bora,  ISas.    DI«d,  17«8-7.1 

Lbonaild  Welsted,  a  victim  of  Pope's  satire,  whose  verses  did  not  always  deserve  it. 


FROM   HIS  "SUMMUM   BONUM." 


Smilr,  my  Hephestion,  smile,  no  more  be  seen 
This  dupe  to  anger,  and  this  slave  to  spleen  ; 
No  more  with  pain  ambition's  trappings  view ; 
Nor  envy  the  false  greatness,  nor  the  true. 
Let  dull  St.  Bevil  dream  o'er  felons'  fates. 
Bright  Winnington  in  senates  lead  debates. 
Vain  Bulbo  let  the  sheriffs  robe  adorn, 
And  Holies  *  wake  to  bless  the  times  unborn. 


The  palm  excels  that  trembles  o'er  the  brooks, 
The  bastard  rose  not  half  so  gaudy  looks, 
Tlie  myrrh  is  worth,  that  scents  Arabia's  sky. 
An  hundred  gourds,  yet  ri^es  not  so  high. 

«  Welsted's  great  patron,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 


This  not  disturbs  you,  nor  your  bliss  alloys. 
Then  why  should  fortune's  sports  and  human  toys  t 
What  is 't  to  us  if  Ck>d  the  self-same  day 
Trolls  in  the  gilded  car  and  drives  the  dray  t 
If  Richvil  for  a  Roman  patriot  pass, 
And  half  the  Livery  vote  for  Isinglass ! 
With  grateful  mind  let's  use  the  given  hour. 
And  what's  our  own  enjoy  and  in  our  power. 
To  his  great  chiefs  the  conqueror  Pyrrhus  spoke. 
Two  moons  shall  wane,  and  Greece  shall  own  our 
'Tis  well,  replied  the  friend  ;  admit  it  so,    [yoke. 
What  next !  Why  next  to  Italy  I'll  go, 
And  Rome  in  ashes  Uy. — What  after  that? 
Waste  India's  realms.— What  then  ?  Then  sit  and 
chat; 
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Then  quaff  the  grape,  and  mirthful  stories  tell. — 
Sir,  you  may  do  so  now,  and  full  as  well. 

Look  through  but  common  life,  look  o'er  mankind, 
A  thousand  humbler  madmen  there  you'll  find  ; 
A  thousand  heroes  of  Epirus  view ; 
Then  scorn  to  beat  this  hackney'd  path  anew. 
In  search  of  fancied  good  forget  to  roam. 
Nor  wander  from  your  safer,  better  home. 
•  •  •  • 

See  Heartgood,  how  he  tugs  for  empty  praise  ; 
He's  got  the  vine,  yet  scrambles  for  the  bays  : 
A  friendly  neighbour  bom,  his  vain  desire 
Prompts  him  to  get  a  little  cubit  liigher  ; 
When  all  unvcx'd,  untroubled,  he  might  live, 
And  all  tliat  nature  ask'd  his  farm  would  give. 

Colvillo  and  Madge  one  field,  one  cow  possessed, 
Had  dwelt  unanxious  many  years  and  blest ; 
A  quiet  conscience,  and  their  neighbours'  praise 
They  held — It  was  in  Friar  Bacon's  days. 
No  thief  alarm'd  the  lowly  cottage  roof. 
And  pride  and  base  contention  kept  aloof. 
At  length  the  rumour  all  about  was  flown 
The  monk  had  found  the  philosophic  stone. 
Quoth  Colville,  be't — in  comfort,  peace  we  live, 
For  his  arcanum  not  a  hair  I'll  give ; 
To  me  all  wealth  contentment  does  impart, 
I  have  this  chemic  secret  in  my  heart. 

Let  Munich  bow  the  haughty  Othman  crest. 
Among  my  humble  teams  I'll  bo  as  blest ; 
Let  the  great  Schach  o'er  trembling  Ganges  ride, 
I'll  boast  moi^  conquests  by  my  chimney  side. 
What  post  you  stiind  in,  trust  me,  my  Hephestion, 
The  part  you  bear  in  life  is  not  the  question  ; 
But  how  you  act  it,  how  your  station  grace. 
There  is  the  matter ;  that's  the  point  in  case. 
All  one  if  peer  or  pedlar  you  sustain, 
A  laurel'd  victor  be  or  shepherd  swain ; 


For  social  weal  alike  each  state  wj 

And  every  calling  meant  the  others'  aid  ; 

Together  all  in  mystic  numbers  zoU, 

All  in  their  order  act,  and  serve  the  whole. 

Who  guard  the  Uws,  or  bid  the  orehat  blooay 

Who  wield  the  sceptre,  and  who  guide  the  loon. 

•  •  •  • 

An  easy  and  contented  mind  is  all. 
On  whom  and  where  it  will  let  glory  fall ; 
Let  us  the  soul  in  even  balance  bear. 
Content  with  what  we  have  and  what  we  anb 

On  rapt'rous  visions  long  had  Berkley  fed. 
The  lemon  groves  were  ever  in  his  head ; 
He  luuigs  on  Waller*,  and  the  landscape  aidi, 
Sees  in  Bermuda  blooming  Ida's  shades. 

'Tis  said — 'tis  done — the  project  quick  prevub; 
lie  gets  the  promised  freight — he  weds — be  aik 
The  storms  loud  rattle,  but  on  storms  he  i 
They  will  but  waft  me  to  Bermuda's  isles. 
At  length  the  port  he  gains,  when  all  his  t 
lie  vanish'd  views,  and  owns  the  airy  i 
The  orange  branch  had  lost  its  fragrant  load, 
The  cedar  waved  not,  nor  the  citron  blow'd ; 
In  Eden's  stead  he  sees  a  desert  stand. 
For  figs  and  vines  a  poor  unpeopled  land ; 
For  bahny  breezes,  and  for  cloudless  skie^ 
He  hears  around  the  whistling  tempest  rise. 
And  is  this  all !  said  the  good  Dean  of  Down, 
Is  this  the  end,  my  hope  and  labour*s  crown  I 
Too  blest  the  swain  o'er  Ormondes  flowery  dale 
Who  roves  at  case,  or  sleeps  in  Dcrry*8  vales. 
Henceforth  I'll  gratulate  my  native  shore. 
In  search  of  bright  delusions  raiii^e  no  more, 
Content  to  be,  to  cure  this  rambling  itch, 
An  humble  Bishop,  and  but  bart'ly  rich. 

■•'  Waller's  poem  on  the  Summer  Inlands. 
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Of  the  history  of  this  author  I  am  sorry  that  I  |  condemned  to  oblivion.     If  the  extracts  should 

can  give  no  account.  His  poem  of  Love  and  Folly  I  appear  to  be  tedious,  the  only  aiH>logy  I  can  offer 

was  published  in  April  1741).     It  seemed  to  me  ,  is,  the  difficulty  of  making  short  specimens  of  a 

to  be  somewhat  better  than  that  which  is  generally  story  at  all  intelligible. 


LOVE    AND    FOLLY. 

ARHAIONMKNT  AND  TRIAL  OK  C.VPIV. 


The  gods,  in  senate  to  debate, 
And  settle  high  aflaii's  of  state, 
Where  vast  Olympus'  summits  rise, 
Deseended  from  the  azure  skies  : 
As  their  great  sire  and  loi-d  revered, 
Their  cloud-compelling  Jove,  appear'd  ; 


Calm  in  his  lap  the  thunders  lay, 

The  symbols  of  inij>erial  sway, 

While  Heaven's  high  ])owers  sat  round  his  tliroo*',  , 

And  <leek'd  it  like  a  splendid  xone  : 

There  Juno  and  the  I'aphixui  Queen,  ' 

The  Graces  in  their  train,  were  seen  ;  ' 
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her  father's  radiant  race, 
i8te  Diana  took  her  place  ; 
t  his  helmet,  sword,  or  car, 
rown*d  the  haughty  God  of  War ; 
oyouB  smiled  the  God  of  Wine, 
imbers  more  of  birth  divine  ; 
■'ho  prudent  counsels  guides, 
r  the  lettered  world  presides ; 
who  Heaven's  dread  laws  attends, 
uth's  deserted  cause  defends  ; 
■sta  thn)ugh  the  earth  renown'd, 
belo  with  turrets  crown'd  ; 
.',  the  Ocean's  awful  lord ; 
y  Heirs  dark  realms  adored  ; 
whose  altars  shepherds  bow  ; 
iventress  of  the  plough  ; 
t  sat  down  old  gay  Silenus, 
ilcan,  spouse  and  slave  to  Venus. 

ras  the  pomp,  for  thither  all 
d  on  the  Thunderer's  call  ; 
vcns  themselves  were  in  a  blaze ; 

was  tliere,  bedeck'd  with  rays, 
*cely,  though  he  l(H>k'd  so  bright, 
n  'midst  such  a  flood  of  light, 
'ach  with  beams  celestial  shone, 
the  splendour  of  the  sun  ; 
r  by  great  Jove  convened, 
the  God  of  Love  arraign'd. 
Jie  session,  high  the  cause, 
e  had  broke  through  all  their  laws, 
Ic  the  deities  obey. 
Is,  his  tyrannic  sway  ; 
I,  they  dragg'd  his  galling  chain, 
ini'd  his  power,  but  moum'd  in  vain. 

his  flames  in  every  breast, 
r  gave  th'  immortals  rest, 
1  their  weakness  to  expose, 

them  in  a  thousand  woes, 
>ve'8  despised  omnipotence 
lis  arts  found  no  defence. 

;;hty  treatment  had  o'erthrown 
{lire,  though  it  raised  his  own ; 
I  his  all -subduing  bow, 
their  power  and  fume  so  low, 
r  since  his  fatal  birth, 
supreme  o'er  heaven  and  earth, 
lals  now  to  Cupid  paid 
'  oblations  which  they  made, 
iting  every  name  above, 
o  other  god  but  Love. 

to  men  of  worth  and  sense 
rioss  conduct  gave  offence  : 
,  he  wench 'd,  he  gamed,  he  swore, 
itli  crimes  was  blotted  o'er  ; 
d  good  Hymen's  sacred  ties, 
?  a  trade  of  vows  an<l  lies ; 
ie'H  praise,  and  honoured  fame, 
d  at  as  an  empty  luime  ; 
example  all  the  nations 
exiKiscd  to  gnrut  temptations. 


And,  doating  on  their  lewd  amours. 
Had  tum'd  Religion  out  of  doors. 

•  •  • 

Silence  procbtim'd,  th'  assessors  wait. 
Anxious  for  Love's  impending  fate. 
When  Tliemis,  watching  Dian's  eyes, 
Straight  to  th'  etherial  court  applies. 
And,  like  intrepid  Yorke*,  demands 
Impartial  justice  at  their  hands ; 
That  no  mean  bias  warp  their  hearts 
To  Cupid's  treacherous  charms  and  arts. 
While  they,  by  long  establish'd  laws. 
Decide  the  great  approaching  cause  ; 
That  on  their  votes  depended  all 
Which  they  could  dear  or  sacred  call ; 
In  heay'n  their  peace,  on  earth  their  fiune. 
Their  endless  glory  or  their  shame ; 
That  e'en  their  temples,  priests,  and  power. 
Hung  on  this  one  decisive  hour. 

•  •  • 
Therefore,  in  right  and  truth's  support. 
She  humbly  moved  a  rule  of  court, 
That  Hermes  might  his  prisoner  bring 
Before  hia  peers  and  Heaven's  high  King, 
To  hear,  by  their  decree,  his  crimes 
Condenm'd  to  Ute  succeeding  times. 
And  heaven  and  earth  at  once  set  free 
From  such  a  traitor's  tyranny. 

High  Jove,  who  on  th'  imperial  throne. 
Sceptred  and  throned,  was  placed  alone, 
Looks  awful  round  th'  assenting  gods. 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  nods. 

Straight,  Hermes,  at  his  sire's  conmmnd. 
His  wreathed  caduceus  in  his  hand. 
From  his  close  ward  the  caitiff  brings. 
With  hands  unbound,  but  pinion'd  wings  : 
While  at  his  back  his  bow  unstrung, 
Tied  to  his  feather'd  quiver  hung. 
By  Dian's  order  Momus  bore 
The  maee,  and  solemn  stalk'd  before ; 
When  Hermes,  witli  obeisance  low, 
Show'd  to  the  gods  their  daring  foe  : 
But  such  a  foe,  so  wond*rou8  fair. 
Each  grace  of  Venus  in  his  air, 

•  •  • 

So  bloom'd  his  ever  youthful  years. 

So  moving  were  his  silent  tears. 

That  half  heaven's  powers,  with  all  their  zeal. 

Some  tender  pangs  began  to  feel, 

Lest  such  a  god,  indulging  all 

Their  pleasures,  should  unpitied  fall. 

And  turning  things  from  bad  to  worse. 

Make  immortality  a  curse. 

Venus,  who  saw  them  much  amazed, 
While  piteous  on  his  form  they  gazed. 
Straight  pray'd  the  court  with  humble  pra>*'r. 
Her  son  might  \)c  allow'd  a  chair, 

*  The  Lord  High  ChanwHur. 
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Who  was  infirm,  and  scarce  had  slept 

One  hour  mnce  Jove— She  prosed  and  wept ; 

The  Grod  seem*d  moved,  and  though  he  guess'd 

Her  foes  the  motion  would  contest, 

Glad  their  mean  malice  to  prevent. 

Nods  firom  the  throne  his  kind  assent ; 

As  jurors,  whom  the  world  helieves 

Great  rogues,  oft  sit  on  petty  thieves, 

He  knew  some  led,  amidst  the  sky, 

Worse  lives  than  him  they  were  to  try ; 

And,  loth  poor  Love  to  treat  too  ill, 

Grants  him  a  seat  against  their  will 

Thus  loll'd  at  ease  the  little  thief, 
When  Dian  rose,  and  from  her  brief 
Showed,  with  just  truth  and  cogent  reason. 
Why  she  impeached  him  there  of  treason. 

•  •  • 

Before  you  comes  arraign'd 
A  wretch  that  has  our  shrines  profaned, 
That  basely  labours  to  o'erthrow 
Our  bliss  above,  our  power  below. 

•  •  • 

Shall  Heav'n  alone 
Calm  see  this  wretch  its  Grods  disown. 
And  bear  the  scorn  with  which  he  treats 
The  rulers  of  these  sacred  seats  I 
Apollo's  bow,  and  Neptune's  trident, 
He  tramples  on,  and  takes  a  pride  in't ; 
Ev'n  Mars,  who  leads  the  radiant  files 
Of  war,  is  vanquished  by  his  wiles  ; 
From  Bacchus  he  his  thyrsis  wrests. 
And  of  his  bolts  high  Jove  divests  ; 
From  Hermes  charms  the  magic  rod, 
And  strips  of  all  his  wings  the  God ; 
Pluto  to  him,  and  Proserpine, 
Were  forced  their  empire  to  resign. 
And,  humbled,  found  infernal  fires 
Less  violent  than  Love's  desires  : 
These  crimes  are  vouch'd  by  flagrant  facts, 
And  ti^>asou  by  an  hundred  acts. 

•  •  • 
These  are  his  deeds  above  ;  on  earth 
What  mischiefs  owe  to  him  their  birth  ! 
There,  while  his  frantic  slaves  he  tames. 
His  rage  the  suffering  world  inflames  ; 
He  shoots  around  his  fatal  darts. 

To  rack  and  torture  all  their  hearts  ; 
The  base  deceiver  there  eludes 
The  vestal  vows,  the  prayers  of  prudes  ; 
E'en  those  weak  souls  he  deigns  to  bless, 
lie  strives  with  anguish  to  distress  ; 
lie  triumphs  o'er  the  racking  pain 
In  which  his  vassals  drag  his  chain  ; 
Fear,  joy,  grief,  hope,  desire,  despair. 
By  turns  their  wretched  bosoms  tear. 

•  •  • 

Frequent  divides  the  dearest  friends, 
And  breaks  all  laws  to  gain  his  ends  : 
Rapes,  murders,  treasons,  he  commits. 
False,  true,  kind,  cruel,  all  by  fits  : 


Various  and  changing  aa  the  wind. 

He  parts  whom  Hymen's  rites  bad  join'd ; 

And  whispers  in  the  husband's  esn 

A  thousand  cruel  doubts  and  fesn, 

For  strife  and  mischief  are  his  joj. 

Such,  Venus,  is  your  lovdy  boy  I 

Who,  though  he  boasts  that  Jove's  bi^  Uood 

Rolls  in  his  veins  its  sacred  flood. 

Yet  has  his  mother's  milk  o'erflown 

The  tide,  and  made  the  mass  ber  own. 

•  •  • 
Quick  let  the  wretch  his  sins  atone, 
And  Jove  at  last  resume  his  thix>ne  ! 
Doom,  doom  him  'midst  the  shades  below. 
To  shoot  his  darts  and  bend  his  bow  ; 
There  let  him  labour  to  destroy 

The  little  peace  the  damn'd  enjoj. 

She  ceased  :  while  half  the  powers  aroood 
Assented  first  with  sighs  profound. 
Then  with  her  generous  ardour  moved, 
A  loud  applause  her  zeal  approved. 

•  •  • 
Straight,  Cupid,  rismg  firom  his  plaee^ 
Smiled  pkicid  with  enchanting  grace  ; 
Silent  he  paused,  and  to  the  skies. 
Though  blushing,  raised  his  beauteous  eyei, 
Then  sigh'd,  and  round  the  radiant  crowd, 
Saluting,  with  respect  he  bow'd  : 

One  coward  tear  was  stealing  down. 
But  quick  he  check'd  it  with  a  frown  ; 
And  while  with  matchless  charms  he  shoney 
Thus  to  the  court  his  plea  begun. 

'Tis  said  that  Love,  whene'er  he  pleads. 

With  easy  eloquence  succeeds : 

But  that,  ye  powers,  I'll  never  try. 

Nor  on  vain  rhetoric  rely  ; 

'Tis  by  the  force  of  truth  I  come 

To  strike  my  false  accusers  dumb. 

•  •  • 
To  dear  integrity  I  trust. 

As  I  am  guiltless,  you  are  just ; 
While  that  I  make  my  sole  defence, 
I  laugh  at  envy's  impotence. 

•  •  • 

Let  those  (and  those,  I  hope,  are  few), 
Let  those  who  ne'er  his  treasures  knew. 
Brand  with  all  crimes  unhappy  Love, 
He's  better  known  to  you  and  Jove. 
And  if  I've  made  the  Gods  employ 
Some  days  in  that  transcendant  joy, 
I  trust  my  greatest  fault  will  be. 
Their  bliss  was  not  prolong'd  by  me. 
Whilst  absence,  fate,  or  time  control 
That  noblest  passion  of  the  soul. 
Let  each  Celestial  here  declare 
If  aught  like  Love  deserves  their  care. 

•  •  • 

What  joys  can  match  fond  lovers'  pains, 
Wliat  freedom  's  equal  to  their  chidns ! 
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iporti  Bvcli  thmr  hii|i««  and  fears, 
iM,  ttweptness,  in  tiicir  team ! 
menf  irhen  fond  tbcjr  nioui^} 
jy  ivheii  bopcti  i^^tum 
ig  for  til  enehftnting  bliae^ 
res  LD  a  smile  or  kiss, 
)  whieh  the  Gods  conceal, 
>ut  lovers  know  or  feel. 

tlic«e  you  treaflon  call, 
vf  produced  tin  Hi  all : 
Liid  plaiin'd  by  iiie  alone, 
oundation  nf  ni^v  t}>r'>i)o  ; 
great  Deities,  it  were, 
ion  Huch  bliss  should  share, 

eU'rnal  choir  above 
aiied  the  sweets  of  Love. 

•  • 

on  earth,  above,  below, 
»  pleasing  I  bestow. 

•  • 

nd  all  the  laughing  hours, 
my  gifts  and  nurse  my  powers  ; 
and  all  th'  inspired  throng 

une  for  me  their  song  ; 
fan  my  fires,  1  bring 

iiid  force  to  all  they  sing. 

•  • 

Its  raised  by  me  improve, 
I  springs  and  grows  with  Love  ; 
iiM,  the  human  mind 
polish'd,  and  refined. 

•  • 
mould  mankind  with  ease, 
lanncrs  fomfU  u*  please  ; 
jnoiif ,  trwtb,  uJid  fame, 

i\  my  gi^iifrriUH  flame  ; 
y  me,  thi^  kouI  ]iurHU€« 
'Uj;ht#»  and  noble  views, 
in  a  lethargy, 

and  raised,  it  turns  to  me  ; 
iliv"niML;  tli«iu;;|LtH  iitt^pii'i'S) 

busint'Hs  nor  desires, 
only  torment  give, 
:hey  love  begin  to  live. 

1  blank,  and  useless  quite, 
the  |[iouiti  of  iiiglit 
:^y  SU11  iit«  Kplf^mlour  pours, 
and  gilds  the  brighten M  hours. 

ye  powers,  from  you  I  hold, 
-rif  ASAtgnM  wf  nil  : 
bests  I  strive  to  do, 
lust  I  for  merey  sue, 
eourt  im|><*acird,  and  brought 
or  each  lover's  fault  ! 

•  « 
men  inconstant  prove, 
he  sacred  laws  of  Love, 
their  broken  vowtt  to  me, 
vi\  horrid  perfi«ly. 


MoBt  I  be  doom'd,  if  human  kind 
In  love  disclose  an  impious  mind  ! 
With  oaths,  and  death,  and  falsehood  play, 
Whilst  perjured  vows  the  heart  betray. 
If  H eaves 'b  despiaed — If  all  their  aim 
Be  WL^Lth  or  lu^^t — am  I  to  blame  ! 
No,  mighty  powci^  !  you  know  too  well. 
In  spitt*  of  baiven,  in  spiti.-  of  hell^ 
Of  sl)gh(<3d  love  and  reason  too,  ■ 
And  all  that  pitying  Love  can  do, 
Men,  to  indulge  their  paaiions  prone. 
Owe  to  themselves  their  crimes  alone. 

Yet,  cruel  Gods,  if  you  decree 

Tu  t^pEire  mujikiiid  and  punish  me  ; 

If  I  must  be  their  victim  made, 

I  am  not  for  myself  afmid^ 

But  for  the  woe*  jiiy  wTetched  fate 

Will  eooD  in  either  world  create : 

While  heaven  and  earth  my  fall  overturns. 

And  nature  uiy  destmetlffn  mourns. 

For  wfiat  can  stand,  if  Love  contemn'd 

To  (Jiades  infernal  ha  condenm'd  ! 

Yet  Hinet^  your  gtrximy  frowiiu  declare 

My  only  refiige  t»  4eft['air, 

Nwt  thu«  to  leave  you  all  in  woe. 

Take  this  last  boon  before  I  go  ; 

Take  it,  and  feeling  Love's  sweet  pain. 

Ere  you  c<»ndejnt>  mc  ibink  Again/' 

lie  si>oke,  and  secret  cast  his  darts, 

SnatchM  from  his  quiver,  at  their  hearts. 

•  •  m 
Upsprung  the  Gods,  with  wounds  distressed  ; 
Jove  had  a  dozen  in  his  breast. 

•  •  • 
Mars  lost  an  eye,  and  Bacchus  two  ; 
Hermes,  the  God  of  Elo<iuence, 
Had  his  tongue  sliced,  and  ever  since 
All  oratory  has  diK^lined 

To  noise,  phrase,  figures,  wonls,  and  wind. 

•  •  • 
Never  in  heaven  was  such  a  scene. 

•  •  • 
While  all  with  troubU^I  hearts  debate, 
How  the  dear  rebel  they  should  treat. 

•  •  • 
Their  rage  soft  pity  straight  eonlrols, 
An<i  wnvMii^  diousfbtH  dif^tnict  their  souls. 
Thi^  Vriius  guesst'd,  and  BtMin  L>eguu 

To  hupt"  F*he  might  retrieve  her  son. 

While  tears  roH'd  down  her  erimson'd  chwks. 

And  her  swell'd  heart  witli  anguish  breaks. 

•  •  • 

*<  Oh  hear,  and  spare  my  beauteous  son, 
*>\'  VeuiLH— UHV,  the  world's  undone. 
Ala5  ]   1  WMuM  not,  cannot  hide 
lib  weiiknes*»ra**linfs*jHpl<H  II,  or  pride. 

Met'  lli«!  faults     eaii^t  *k'fend, 
Whieh  lift  l*ve  fondly  sti^^ve  to  mend  ; 
And  had  n^tun^l  hi  A  fame  and  bliss 
Long  siiic(>,  but  that  he  keeps  a  Miss, 
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On  whom,  poor  boy,  he  doats  to  rage, 
So  much  her  charms  his  soul  engage. 

•  •  • 

This  nymph,  on  whom  I  said  he  doats, 

He  loved  when  in  his  petticoats  ; 

She's  called  Moria,  though  you  know 

Folly's  her  fav'rite  name  below  : 

The  creature's  handsome,  and,  indeed. 

Has  beauties  which  all  praise  exceed  ; 

And  yet  this  n\inph,  possessed  of  charms 

To  tempt  a  Phwbus  to  her  arms. 

Is  still  so  giddy,  wild,  and  weak, 

Half  idiot,  half  cofjuet  and  rake  ; 

Is  such  a  rattle,  such  a  romp. 

So  fond  of  cards,  tea- tattle,  pomp, 

Of  feasts,  balls,  visits,  drums,  and  park, 

And  little  frolics  in  the  dark. 

That  as  with  willing  dotage  sway'd. 

Love's  ruled  by  this  deluding  maid  ; 

'Tis  plain  by  her,  and  her  alone. 

The  glory  of  my  son's  o'orthrowa. 

She  sets  him  on  a  world  of  freaks. 

She  makes  him  herd  with  cheats  and  rakes  ; 

She  brings  him  into  brawls  and  scrapes. 

And  mischief  in  a  thousand  shapes  ; 

And  what's  the  most  perplexing  thought, 

Keeps  him  from  settling  as  he  ought. 

Till  he  was  led  by  her,  my  boy 

Gave  me  and  every  being  joy. 

•  •  • 
Now  fool'd  by  her,  he  acts  a  part 

That  shocks  all  heaven,  and  breaks  my  heart. 

•  •  • 

The  cause  thus  shown  of  his  ill  eurria«;e, 
Noxt  comes  the  cure — in  short,  'tis  marriage. 
There  is  a  Goddess  sittinjj  there, 
Tiiat  might  reclaim  him  by  her  care  ; 
And,  with  her  pardon,  I  nmst  name 
Sage  Metis,  that  transcendent  dame, 
Whose  aid  the  Gods  sometimes  implore, 
And  men  by  Wibdom's  name  adore." 

Up  blush 'd  good  Metis  to  the  eyes, 
But  show'd  more  pleasure  than  surprise  : 
Joy,  mix'd  with  wonder,  secret  stolt; 
Warm  to  her  heart,  and  fill'd  her  soul  ; 
Some  virgin  feai-s  about  her  hung, 
While  modest  shame  tied  up  her  tongue  ; 
Yet  silent  all  her  thoughts  were  seen. 
And  glad  went  on  the  Paphian  Queen. 

•  •  • 

"  This  sweet  adviser,  thus  assignM, 
Will  make  him  wise,  and  form  his  mind. 

•  ♦  « 

;  Send,  send  them  with  me  home  ;  my  car 

I   Will  hold  us  all,  and  'tis  not  far  : 
And  happy  may  their  nuptials  be 
To  Gods  and  men,  to  them  and  me." 
She  ceased  •  • 

♦  ♦     The  relenting  senate  vow'd 

Her  proffcr'd  terms  should  be  allow'd. 


As  the  best  method  to  reform 
Her  son,  and  calm  the  present  storm  ; 
So  pitying  much  her  hapless  stute, 
Pass'd  her  petition  on  debate. 
While  Love  and  Wisdom  gave  their  handi, 
And  vow'd  to  join  in  H^Tnen's  hsndi. 
•  •  • 


I 


CANTO  IL 

Preparations  in  CSprns  for  the  marHafre  of  Coyii  m 
Metif ;  IiiA  froward  conduct,  and  rdapae  into  tfatdoai 
nion  of  Folly. 


This  Cyprus  found  :  where  all  the  swains 
Rejoiced  an>und  her  fertile  plains. 
Metis  and  Love  to  meet,  who  came 
To  join  true  wisdom  with  his  flame  : 
Young  girls,  old  maidens,  widows,  wires, 
Were  ne'er  more  jocund  in  their  lives, 
Finding  the  God  no  more  distress'd, 
And  with  so  sage  a  tut'ress  bless'd, 
Would  lead  a  married  life  unblamed. 

•  •  • 

Making  the  subject  world  perceive, 
What  blessings  Love  and  Prudence  give. 


Large  were  the  preparations  made, 
For  Venus  understood  her  trade, 
To  make  her  palace  wond'rous  fine, 
I  And  crown  their  nuptials  and  design ; 
I  Sajje  Metis,  like  a  girl  of  sense, 
j  Would  fain  have  saved  the  vast  expense  ; 
But  Venus,  who  affected  show, 
Scorn 'd  management  as  vile  and  low. 

•  •  • 

"  And  as  for  money,  I  can  seize. 

From  my  rich  temples,  what  I  please ; 

There,  my  gold  statues  Pll  purloin. 

And  turn  them  all  to  ready  coin." 

So  said,  so  done  :  from  Cnidos  four 

She  took,  from  Cyprus  many  more  ; 

Expending  such  a  mint  of  gold 

As  scarce  all  Lombard-street  could  hold : 

And  as  for  each  new-fashion*d  thing 

Her  mind  was  ever  on  the  wing, 

Her  wit  and  money  she  employs. 

Like  high-bred  dames,  to  purchase  toys  ; 

For  pomp  her  passion  to  display, 

Fond  she  postponed  the  wedding-day  ; 

Crowds  of  artificers  were  brought. 

And  night  and  day  incessant  wrought ; 

Mahogany  laid  all  her  floors. 

Gold  loeks  and  hinges  deck'd  her  doors ; 

With  Indian  skreens  and  China  jars. 

Her  house  was  graced,  like  heaven  with  star*. 

•  •  • 
Although  she  never  read  or  pray'd. 
She  form'd  a  study  for  parade  ; 
And  a  fine  chapel,  near  her  stairs, 
Was  placed  for  nothing  else  but  airs. 
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vast  dume  u  curridoro 
t  hands  was  painted  o'er  ; 
1  th'  apartments  Parian  stone 

and  in  friezes  slione ; 
I  utensils  profuse, 
scls  served  for  common  use  : 
id  luxury  never  plannM 
fine,  or  rooms  so  grand, 

toj)  to  b(»ttom  seen, 
ut,  and  like  the  Paphian  Queen. 

•  • 

nidst  this  state  hid  sorrows,  sprung 
d  s  pranks,  o'er  Metis  hung  ; 
\  t>\w  saw  all  tilings  agreed, 
set  out,  and  lawyers  fee'd 
ig  up  the  deeds  of  dower, 
ing  Hymen's  happy  hour, 
lot  what  to  think  on't  still, 
.'haved  himself  so  ill. 

•  • 
through  the  smallest  hole 

iv  day-light,  so  his  soul, 

:tle  habitude, 

rating  eye  she  viewM, 

:>pearances  at  least, 

lier  anxious  doubts  increased. 

tu"  lover's  part  he  phiy'd, 

,  soul  unmoved  betrayed  ; 

he  courted  her,  the  wretch 

n,  and  sigh,  and  gape,  and  stretch  ; 
the  Goddess  scarce  could  bear, 

her  wise,  but  never  fair. 
giddy  as  a  child, 

and  quarreird.  frown'd  and  smiled  ; 
1  ice,  the  next  he  bums, 
,  lu»t  and  cold  by  turns, 
d  like  country  squires  and  plain, 
about  in  dirt  and  rain  ; 
roof  of  unfeign'd  loving, 

husband  and  the  sloven  : 
liose  boorish  whims  abhorr'd, 

fine  as  any  lord  : 
1  of  Metis  to  excess, 
ve  bin  passion  by  his  dress ; 

to  show  his  love  and  clothes, 
rail  his  vows  and  oaths  ; 

of  that,  he'd  quite  forsake 
ss,  and  affect  the  rake  ; 
»f  girls,  and  wine,  and  play, 
roe  speak  to  her  twice  a  day  : 
bat  no  weather-glass 
ugh  more  variations  pass. 

•  • 

is  conduct  was  so  bad, 
'  good  people  thought  him  mad. 
If  was  as  any  hare 
while  grieved  he  sought  his  fair  ; 
the  wretch  was  all  this  while 
y  night  the  C\'prian  isle, 
the  Goddes8i>s  afraid, 
hey  hid  his  charming  maid*. 
*  Moria. 


Venus,  poor  soul,  now  stormM,  now  wept, 

To  get  him  in  some  order  kept, 

And  took  the  truant  oft  aside, 

And  urged  how  much  he  shock'd  his  bride. 

•  •  • 
Then  she  would  mingle  bitter  taunts 
About  his  uncles  and  his  aunts. 
And  beg  he  would  not  thus  disgrace 
Himself  and  his  celestial  race. 

But  lead  a  life  like  one  that  knew 
What  was  to  them  and  Metis  due. 

Thus  things  went  on  :  poor  Venus  rail'd. 
He  promised  to  grow  good — and  fail'd. 
And  when  she  told  him  of  his  Miss, 
He  laugh'd  and  stopt  her  with  a  kiss : 
He  own'd  he  liked  the  nymph,  but  swore 
He  liked  as  well  a  thousand  more  ; 
Yet  hoped  when  married  he  should  fix, 
And  lay  aaide  his  rambling  tricks. 
Thus  with  false  prattle  he  amused 
The  Goddess,  and  her  faith  abused. 

•  •  • 
For  Love,  like  many  a  senseless  elf. 
Thought  his  best  counsellor  himself. 

But  all  this  while  a  secret  fear 
Was  buzzing  Metis  in  the  ear, 
What  ways  or  measures  she  should  take  : 
She  loved  the  God,  but  loathed  the  rake. 
For  though  his  person  pleased  the  eye, 
His  actions  gave  his  looks  the  lie  : 
When  like  a  friend  she  blamed  his  pranks, 
She  found  she  got  but  little  thanks ; 
For  spite  of  all  her  wise  discourse, 
The  little  wretch  showed  no  remorse ; 
j  Would  vow  her  ignorance  and  zeal 
I  Struck  fire,  when  jomM,  like  flint  and  steeL 
I  •  •  • 

I  Frequent  he'd  answer  all  she  said 

With,  "  Pray,  no  chiding  till  we're  wed  ; 
I  Or,  prjihec  do  not  think  me  rude. 
To  tell  you  plainly  you're  a  prude  : 
Directing  me  looks  something  odd — 
If  you're  a  Goddess,  I'm  a  God." 

The  truth  is.  Metis,  though  so  wise. 

Was  much  addicted  to  advise  ; 
:  No  pedant  more  inclined  to  teach, 
I  No  deacon  better  pleased  to  preach. 

•  *  • 

I  This  talk  of  Metis  and  his  mother 
j  Went  in  at  one  ear,  out  at  t'other. 
I  •  •  • 

\  Yet  though  his  heart,  where'er  he  went, 
Was  on  his  bright  Moria  Iwnt, 
He  seldom  failM  his  court  to  pay 
To  prudent  Metis,  day  by  day. 


At  length  the  happy  mom  appears 
I  To  crown  the  long  revolving  years, 

Assign'd  to  join  their  plighted  hands 
.  For  ever  in  the  nuptial  bands  ; 
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And  sums  immense  were  thrown  away 
To  grace  the  triumph  of  the  day. 

•  •  • 

Their  silk,  their  lace,  their  modes  of  dress, 

We  leave  for  courtly  dames  to  guess  ; 

In  robes  how  Venus  gorgeous  shone, 

And  all  bedizen'd  out  her  son  ; 

How  his  grave  bride  with  gems  look'd  bright. 

As  stars  adorn  a  frosty  night. 

The  song  omits — for  it  would  tire 

Bright  Cowley's  wit,  great  Shakspeare^s  fire. 

•  •  • 

Graced  with  bright  rays  which  shone  a&r, 
Seated  with  Venus  in  her  car. 
The  heavenly  pair,  while  clarions  sound, 
With  blessings  hail'd,  with  glory  crowned, 

•  •  • 

In  state  approach  the  temple's  gates. 
Where  half  the  Cyprian  nation  waits, 
Till  the  high-priest  their  hands  should  tie 
In  bands  which  time  and  death  defy. 

The  gates  unfold,  they  enter  in. 
And  soon  the  hallow'd  rites  begin  ; 
With  hallowM  fires  the  altars  blaze. 
The  priest  the  bellowing  victim  slays  ; 
The  hymn  to  Juno  while  he  spoke, 
The  nuptial  cake  in  form  was  broke : 
But  oh,  amazing  !  as  their  hands 
Were  joining  in  the  nuptial  bands, 
As  Love  prepared  to  give  the  ring. 
And  the  high-priest  began  to  sing. 
Forth  sprung  Moria  from  the  crowd, 
And,  bold,  forbade  the  banns  aloud  : 
"  The  God  is  mine,  is  mine,"  she  cries, 
"  Both  by  divine  and  human  ties. 

•  ♦  • 

By  solemn  oaths  our  hearts  are  knit, 

Two  hearts  that  best  each  other  fit. 

Speak,  Cupid,  art  thou  mine  alone  ? 

Speak,  and  thy  fond  Moria  own : 

This  infant  which  I  go  with  claims. 

You'll  vouch  it  sprung  from  heavenly  flames.'' 

Instant,  enchanted  with  her  face, 

Rush'd  Cupid  to  her  loved  embrace  ; 

Kavish'd  to  meet  her,  and  amazed. 

Upon  her  witching  charms  he  gazed, 

And  cried,  "  Bright  nymph,  I'm  wholly  thine, 

And  you,  and  only  you,  are  mnie." 

The  pontiff  stared,  and  dropt  his  book. 

•  «  • 
Dismay 'd  stood  Venus — to  the  skies 
She  held  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  ; 
Sunk  Wisdom  to  the  earth  forlorn. 

Her  soul  with  struggling  passions  torn  ; 
And  pierced  with  grief,  and  stung  with  pride, 
The  false  perfidious  God  she  eyed  ; 
Then  fainting  with  disdain  away. 
Closed  her  grieved  eyes  and  loathed  the  day. 
j    Meanwhile,  neglectful  of  their  woes. 
Love  with  triumpliant  Folly  goes. 


Drawn  by  his  mother'a  cooing  doTes^ 
To  sunny  Caria's  citron  groves. 

•  •  • 
Ravish'd  that  Metis  could  not  eorb 
Then*  dotage,  or  their  peace  disturb. 

•  •  • 
Meantime  poor  Metis  kept  her  bed. 
Much  troubled  with  an  aching  head  ; 
And  as  she  never  was  a  toast, 
Look'd  pale  and  melgre  as  a  ghost : 
Though  strong,  too  weak  to  ward  the  blow ; 
Though  sage,  too  fond  to  slight  the  woe : 
Love  proud,  like  death,  to  level  all. 

The  wise  like  fools  before  him  fall. 

•  •  ♦ 
Venus,  who  still  sat  near  her,  press*d 
Her  head  upon  her  snowy  breast'; 
She  kissed  away  the  tears  she  shed. 
With  her  own  hands  she  dress'd  her  bed ; 
She  brought  her  cordials,  made  her  tea 
Of  the  best  hyson  or  bohea  ; 

To  drive  away  each  fretful  Uiougfat, 
She  told  what  news  the  papers  brought ; 
Whate'er  in  heaven  or  earth  was  done. 
She  told,  but  never  named  her  son. 
Ambrosia  was  her  daily  fare, 
With  nectar'd  drams  to  doze  despair ; 
She  managed  her  with  great  addresi^ 
Made  her  pUy  cards,  backgammon,  chesB. 
She  got  her  out,  and  every  mom 
Around  the  skies  would  take  a  turn, 
To  try,  while  in  their  car  they  flew, 
What  air  and  exercise  might  do. 
Whene'er  her  pain  relax'd,  she  vow'd 
No  cure  was  like  a  brilliant  crowd  : 
So,  in  the  eve  of  each  good  day, 
Coax'd  her  abroad  to  see  the  play. 
Thus,  like  fine  belles,  she  idly  sought. 
By  vain  delights  to  banish  thought. 

•  •  « 

Her  head  she  dress'd,  her  hair  she  curPd, 
And  made  her  visit  half  tlie  world. 

•  •  « 
In  short,  she  was  in  perfect  pain 
The  fair  to  comfort — but  in  vain. 


Venus  despatches  ft  meawnper  to  remonstrate  with  Cnp*^ 
and  to  bring  hiiu  back  to  Wisdom. 

Swift  through  the  air  Irene  pass'd. 
And  finds  deluded  Love  at  last, 
Gazing  on  Folly's  beauteous  face, 
Feasting  his  eyes  on  exery  grace. 
And  thunders  in  his  ears  a  peal 
Of  bold  plain  truths,  with  honest  zeal : 
Tells  him  the  dreadful  news  she  brings, 
And  the  plain  consequence  of  things  ; 
Show'd  all  his  mother's  letters  to  him. 
And  vow'd  Moria  would  undo  him ; 
Said  twice  as  much  as  Venus  bid  her. 
And  begg'd  of  Cupid  to  consider, 
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lis  vile  pranks  and  broken  vows, 
I  Jove's  insulted  vengeance  rouse  ; 
idding  threats,  vow*d  o'er  and  o'er, 
ods  would  be  deceived  no  more  : 
rt,  she  made  his  conduct  look 
ck,  like  ajspcn  leaves  he  shook. 


FROM  CANTO  IV. 

iter  the  departure  of  Irene,  holds  a  long  dialogue 
Love,  in  which  she  argues  her  own  superiority 
^Viiidoni,  and  the  honcficial  influence  which  she 
iscs  in  the  world,  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of 
nus's  I^isc  of  Folly.  She  perceives,  however, 
Cupid  is  so  sadly  terrified  hy  the  threats  lately 
uut  to  him,  that  her  empire  over  him  Is  still  In 


*kCED  in  sleep  while  Cupid  lies, 
owny  slumbers  seal  his  eyes, 

•  • 
cting  cares  Moria's  breast 
b'd,  and  banish'd  bahny  rest ; 

w  her  charmer's  fluttering  heart 
Imost  on  the  wing  to  part. 

•  • 
>ubted  fear  might  banish  love, 
;hts  will  ague-fits  remove. 

•  • 

i  with  despair,  she  rose  and  walk'd, 
ildly  to  herself  she  talkU 

e  • 

used  at  last  her  deluged  eyes, 
I'd  with  a  great  design  she  tries  : 
d  with  the  thought,  she  wings  her  flight 
^  dun  Goddess  of  the  Night : 
und  her  on  a  mountain's  side, 
e  nicks  her  palace  portals  hide  ; 
of  thick  mist  its  precincts  close, 
ovcs,  lodge,  cawing  rooks,  or  crows, 
>leran  Silence,  still  as  Death, 
umbering  on  th*  extended  heath  : 
uture  built  it  under  ground, 
'n»m  the  day,  remote  from  sound  ; 
t*tretch'd  columns  arch'd  inclose 
oids  devoted  to  repose, 
(1  of  huge  caverns  so  obscure, 
fcTv  of  light  the  sepulture. 

■  •  • 

liM  on  her  couch  the  Queen  she  found, 
•►ad  with  wreaths  of  poppy  crown'd, 
Hcnse  dissolved  in  soft  repose. 

storms  of  grief  her  bosom  swell, 
rate  the  nymph  before  her  fell, 
huH  the  slothful  power  address'd  : 
ie,  Night's  great  Goddess,  give  me  rest, 

your  child — my  birth  I  owe 
11  and  Erebus  below*; 


rbuH.  the  infernal  deity,  was  married  to  Nox.  the 
i,  as  all  mythologists  agree  :  and  oven  Cicero  tells 
.  in  his  3rd  hook  of  the  Nature  of  the  Godsi    This 


With  millions  made  to  me  a  prey, 

Tve  throng'd  the  gloomy  realms  you  sway ; 

Yet  Love,  who  gods  and  men  deceives, 

Moria  soon  perfidious  leaves  ; 

Unless  your  skill  divine  can  find 

Some  means  to  keep  him  true  and  kind." 

•  •  • 

*      *  Slow  the  j-awning  Groddess  sighs, 
And,  half  asleep,  with  pain  replies : 

**  AbI  saw  Love  was  false  as  fair, 
Know,  child,  I  made  your  peace  my  care  : 
While  fond  to  fix  his  fickle  heart, 
I've  formed  this  masterpiece  of  art : 
Here,  take  this  phial,  which  I've  fiU'd 
With  oils  from  female  tears  distill'd. 


Warm'd  with  your  sighs,  bedew  it  round 
His  eye-lids,  seal'd  in  trance  profound. 
And  by  loved  Erebus  I  swear. 
The  Grod  your  chains  shall  raptured  wear : 
Haste,  use  it — leave  me  to  my  rest." 
She  sunk,  with  dozing  fumes  oppreas'd. 

•  •  • 

So  quick  as  airy  Fancy  flies. 
Or  beamy  light  shoots  round  the  skies, 
To  Cupid's  couch  she  wings  her  way, 
Where,  sunk  in  sleep,  the  dreamer  lay ; 
Warm'd  with  her  sighs,  the  oil,  in  rills, 
Soft  round  his  eye-lids  she  distils, 
Then  nnperceived  to  bed  she  stole, 
While  joys  enraptured  swell'd  her  soul. 

Wake,  wretched  Cupid,  haste,  arise, 
Or  never  shall  thy  radiant  eyes 
Nature's  fair  face  again  survey. 
Or  the  bright  sun's  delightful  ray  ; 
For  by  the  magic  arts  of  Night 
Folly  will  rob  thee  of  thy  sight. 
And  by  mad  fondness,  undesign'd. 
Will  make  thee  senseless,  dark,  and  blind. 

And  now  the  virgin  Light  had  rear'd 
Her  head,  and  o'er  the  mountains  peer'd. 
When  Folly,  glad  her  grand  design 
Was  near  the  springing,  like  a  mine. 
Impatient  for  the  great  event 
Of  her  dread  mother's  Imiraent, 
Drew  the  bed-curtains,  wild  with  joy. 
To  rouse  the  soul-subduing  boy. 
And  cried,  **  Awake,  my  dear,  the  sun 
Already  has  its  course  begun ; 
Whole  nature  smiles,  while  thus  we  use 
The  mom,  fresh  bathed  in  limpid  dews." 

Pleased  he  awakes  ;  his  ears  rejoice 

To  hear  her  sweet  bewitching  voice. 

And,  fond,  to  see  her  tum'd  his  eyes. 

But,  starting,  found,  with  deep  surprise^ 

marriage  produced  a  crowd  of  horrid  children,  such 
Deceit  Fear,  Labour,  Envy,  and  many  otben. 
w  horn  Polly  is  set  down  as  one. 
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Though  in  their  own  warm  melting  rain 
He  bathed  and  rubb'd  them  long  in  vain  : 
Their  powers  of  vision  die  away, 
While  dimmed,  nor  conscious  of  the  day ; 
Fruitless  they  roll  their  shining  orbs, 
Which  the  dark  gloom  of  night  absorbs. 

«  0  Heaven !"  he  cries,  « the  Gods,  I  find. 
The  cruel  Gods,  have  struck  me  blind  ; 
Or  rather  Metis,  in  despite, 
Has  by  some  art  destroyed  my  sight. 

•  •  • 
Fair  charmer,  I  no  more  shall  see 
The  son,  nor,  what's  more  cruel,  thee." 

•  •  • 
Stood  fond  Moria  quite  distress'd. 

She  clapt  her  hands,  she  smote  her  breast ; 
She  sighs,  •  • 

•        •  •  sinks  down,  and,  cold  as  day. 
Kisses  his  feet,  and  faints  away. 

•  •  • 

At  length  her  pulse  begun  to  beat. 
And  life  renews  its  genial  heat ; 
Her  heaving  lungs  expanded  play. 
Again  her  eyes  behold  the  day. 

**  Bright  charmer !"  cries  the  Gt)d, "  your  grief 

Distracts,  but  gives  me  no  relief ; 

Try  to  assist  mo  :  quick  arise. 

And  couch  this  film  which  veils  my  eyes : 

Here,  take  this  dart,  raze  off,  with  care. 

This  speck,  and  lay  the  pupil  bare." 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Wliile  grief  and  shame  her  face  o'crspread. 
Upon  her  knee  she  lean'd  his  head  ; 
Then  points  the  dart,  and  with  her  hands 
The  crj'stal  rooted  film  expands  ; 
But  oh  !  the  rack  was  so  intense, 
So  twinsfcd  the  nerve,  and  shock  M  the  sense, 
He  begg'd  her,  yelling  with  despair. 
The  fruitless  torture  to  forbear. 

•  •  • 
Withal  the  little  subtle  dart 

Quick  through  his  eye  so  pierced  his  heart, 
Enkindling  there  such  raging  fires  ; 

«  •  • 

They  made  the  God  his  n}Tnph  adore, 
And,  fond  to  dotage,  love  her  more.    » 
His  pain  abates,  but  this  fresh  flame 
So  shoots  into  his  vital  fmme, 

•  •  « 

He,  drunk  with  love  and  jov,  forgets 
His  blindness  and  his  mother's  threats. 
"  My  life  !  "  says  he,  **  I  here  discard 
For  this  distress  the  least  regard  : 
Methiuks  I  feel  my  flames  renew  ; 
My  life  's  not  only  yours — but  you  ; 
While,  like  a  graft  fed  by  the  tree, 
I  live  absorbed  and  sunk  in  thee. 

•  «  « 

Lend  me  your  hand  ;  a  God  shall  bear, 
Unmoved  those  woes  which  mortals  share. 


Yes  !  since  the  evil  I  endure 
Is  past  thy  art  and  mine  to  core. 
Thou  now  o*er  me  and  men  shall  reign. 

•  •  • 
Unchanged  as  fate,  the  world  shall  find. 
While  Folly's  faithful.  Til  be  kind  ; 
And  ages  yet  unborn  shall  see 

How  firm  my  sotd  is  link'd  to  thee. 

•  •  • 
Thus  the  gay  hours  delightful  fly. 
Till  Folly's  own  good  hour  draws  nigh. 
When,  twinged  and  pain'd,  her  labour  cm 
She  sends  for  many  a  Carian  dame ; 

By  great  Lucina*s  help  and  theirs. 
To  ease  the  burthen  which  she  bean. 
Great  was  her  danger  ;  for  the  fright 
She  took  when  Cupid  lost  his  sight, 
And  the  dread  horror  of  her  crime, 
Had  made  her  come  before  her  time : 
Yet  blest  with  what  she  thought  a  treann 
A  girl  at  Ust  was  bom,  call*d  Pleasure, 
Of  a  weak,  sickly,  tender  make. 
Tall,  thin,  and  slender  as  a  rake  ; 
So  slight,  it  scarce  would  handling  bear. 
Fainting  in  spite  of  Folly's  care : 
For,  as  the  sensitive  plant,  it  seem'd 
To  shrink  at  every  touch,  and  scream'd 
Like  mandrakes,  when  their  tender  sbootB 
Are  torn  upwards  by  the  roots. 

•  •  • 

I  Withal  it  had  the  loveliest  face, 

I  With  such  enchanting  mien  and  gr^e, 

,  No  infant  destined  for  a  toast 

Could  such  a  set  of  features  boast. 
I  •  •  • 

Could  Venus  see  it,  they  believed 
I  Her  favour  might  be  yet  retrieved. 


j  Full  of  these  views,  their  hamess-d  doves 
I  Bear  them  from  Caria's  fragrant  groves, 
And  though  o'ertaken  by  the  night. 
Safely  near  Paphos  they  alight  ; 
I  There,  in  a  villa  housed,  they  sent 
I  To  Venus  with  a  compliment, 
1  On  a  gilt  card,  ill  spelt,  and  writ 

With  modern  cant  and  aw  kward  wit, 
I  To  tell  her  they  were  come  to  pay 
,  Their  duty,  and  they  hoped  to  stay. 


Venus,  with  much  entreaty,  permits  her  Son  to  ino*. 
duce  his  Mistress  and  Child  to  her.  The  siirht  d  the 
beautiful  infjint  Plexihure  completes  her  rec»>nci  era*t 
As  the  apprehension  of  the  Lovers,  however.  i»D<'ty'* 
quifteii  redirecting  the  aneer  of  the  Celestials.  Vfcn? 
appease^  the  lamentations  of  Folly,  and  prepares ti>»rt 
out  for  Olvmpus.  whither  Mcti»  hod  gone  bvfore  twpw- 
fer  her  £iuit  against  her  betrayer  and  her  rival. 

•  •  • 
Venus  distracted  with  their  cries, 

*  ♦  • 

*«  Come,  drj-  your  tears,"  saj-s  she,  **  111  try 
My  interest  yet  in  yonder  sky  : 
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:^ight  my  car  and  doves  ; 
ling-coats  and  gloTcs : 
>ower  may  prove  but  faint, 

with  Metis's  complaint, 
•|uence  too  weak, 
Wisdom  comes  to  speak, 

charms  perhaps  may  plead 
loss  your  doom's  decreed." 

•  • 

each  storm  and  danger  past, 
af  the  Gods  at  last. 

•  • 

1  ready  was  come  on, 

1  in  form  begun 

\c  on  her  son. 

his,  in  haste  they  dress'd, 

her  snowy  breast 

UH  secret  placed, 

ith  heavenly  glory  graced. 

.vith  ht»  brilliant  girl, 

h  jewels,  lace,  and  pearl  ; 

<t'ring  anns  convey'd, 

ifant  charms  dispky'd ; 

unied  with  civet,  came 

I  judgment  sat  supreme ; 

ird  Metis  just  concluding 

JO  of  Love's  eluding 

ove,  and  all  the  vows 

laking  her  his  spouse.         ^ 


t  Metli*.  ad(lrcK80s  Jove  in  her  Son\  belinlf. 
Tor  p'.TniittinK  Muria  to  be  his  bride. 

•  « 

the  cestus  <lid  tlie  rest, 
ft  pity  in  hisf  breast : 
,  with  a  pensive  air, 
',  and  Folly  fair  ; 

his  breast  divine, 
orious  great  design. 

«  « 

id  thus  each  Hour  that  waits 

Heaven's  resplendent  gates, 
with  a  gracious  mien, 
rosial  curls  serene. 

)lemn  ban<]net — call 
iir  etherial  hall, 
niulgate  a  decree 
<^aven,  and  earth,  and  me  ; 
nd  Metis  both  hliail  own, 
•rev  found  my  thron*?." 

•  • 
•ift-wiui^M  couriers  rise, 
iinquct  throui^h  the  skies  ; 
tliuntlerer's  call  attend, 
the  etherial  hall  asenul  ; 
heard,  would  now  decide, 
oiilil  he  Cupid's  bride  ; 
suit  with  Wisdom  best, 

'  in  Folly  blest. 

t  In  Jupttvr'a. 


Each,  fond  to  hear  the  sentence  past, 
To  settle  heaven  and  earth  at  last, 
Put  on  their  gayest  robe  and  face, 
The  banquet  and  the  God  to  grace. 

•  •  • 

The  grand  repasts  of  pompous  kings, 
Compared  to  this,  are  sordid  things. 

•  •  • 
Sat  all  the  Deities  elate, 

They  ate  and  drank  in  golden  plate. 

•  «  • 

Wine  cheers  their  hearts,  yet,  calm  and  cool, 
Each  mused  how  Jove  the  cause  would  rule  ; 
And,  when  they  took  the  cloth  away, 
Watch 'd  the  great  business  of  the  day. 
Straight  Jove  all  Heaven  in  silence  hushed, 
His  will  pronouncing,  laugird  and  blush*d  ; 
And  placing  Folly  at  his  side, 
Decrees  her  Cupid's  fittest  bride  ; 
%  He  shows  his  reasons  (but  too  long 
They  would  protract  the  faithful  song). 
Then  toasts  her  health  :  the  nectar'd  bowl 
He  gives  her  to  enlarge  her  soul : 
She  drank  so  deep,  an  air  divine 
O'er  all  her  features  seem'd  to  shine. 

''That  draught:^,"  says  Jove,  (and,  pleased,  he 

smiled. 
Midst  all  his  thunders,  sweet  and  mild) 
<*  Has  raised  thee,  fair  Moriit,  high 
As  the  bright  daughters  of  the  sky  ; 
Thou'rt  now  immortal  grown,  and  fit 
Great  Love's  embraces  to  admit : 
Together  calm  the  frantic  earth, 
Alhiy  men's  woes,  augment  their  mirth  ; 
Sweeten  their  cares  and  let  them  see, 
If  they're  unbless'd,  'tis  not  from  me." 

He  joins  their  hands  for  endless  ages. 

And  bids  them  scorn  censorious  sages. 

**  Let  none,"  said  Jove,  **  while  thus  they're  tied, 

Sweet  Folly  and  fond  Love  divide. 

•  •  • 
Accursed  be  his  atrocious  crime. 

Who  parts  you  through  the  rounds  of  time  ; 
And  let  fair  Pleasure  alwa>*s  be 
Beloved  by  men,  by  gods,  and  me. 
Yet,  prudent  Metis,  don't  despair. 
For  thou  art  mine,  by  Styx  1  swear §, 
My  chosen  wife,  whose  counsels  still 
Shall  rule  my  heart  and  guide  my  will. 
And  with  eternal  charms  control 
The  fqnd  affections  of  my  soul." 

t  ApuloiutrepreeentM  Jupiter  (In  his  fith  book)  makinff 
IN>che  immortal  in  thia  manner,  by  making  her  drink  out 
of  the  bowl  which  he*  rt*at.'hed  to  her. 

9  The  goddeM  Meti*.  or  Wlndom.  in  Ilon'od'ji  Thenfonfa. 
it  wt  down  an  one  of  the  wivrn  whom  Jupiter  marriud. 
—Vide  Nat.  Com.  I.  2.  p.  »K  cap.  2. 


\ 


WILLIAM    CRAWFURD* 


[Born,  1700  >    Died.  1750  ?] 


TWEEDSIDE. 

What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose  ! 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed  ! 
Yet  Mary*s,  still  sweeter  than  those. 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed. 
Nor  daisy,  nor  sweet -blushing  rose. 

Not  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  field. 
Not  Tweed  gliding  gently  through  those, 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grove. 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush, 
The  blackbird,  and  sweet-cooing  dove. 

With  music  enchant  every  bush. 
Come,  let  us  go  forth  to  the  mead. 

Let  us  see  how  the  primroses  spring  ; 
We*ll  lodge  in  some  village  on  Tweed, 

And  love  while  the  feather*d  folks  sing. 

How  does  my  love  pass  the  long  day  ? 

Does  Mary  not  tend  a  few  sheep  I 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray. 

While  happily  she  lies  asleep  ? 
Tweed's  raunnurs  should  lull  her  to  rest ; 

Kind  nature  indulging  ray  bliss, 
To  relieve  the  soft  pains  of  ray  breast, 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

'Tis  she  does  the  virgins  excel, 

No  beauty  with  her  raay  compare  : 
Love's  graces  around  her  do  <lwell  ; 

She 's  fairest  where  thousands  are  fair. 
Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray, 

Oh  !  tell  me  at  noon  where  they  feed  ; 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  smooth-winding  Tay 

Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed. 


THE  UrSH  AIM)()N    TUAQUAIR. 

IIkar  me,  ye  nymphs,  and  evory  swain, 

I'll  tell  how  Peg^y  grieves  nie  ; 
Though,  thus  I  languish,  thus  complain, 

Alas  !  she  ne*er  believes  me, 
My  vows  and  sighs,  like  silent  air, 

Unheeded  never  move  her  ; 
At  the  bonny  bush  aboon  Tra^juair, 

*Twas  there  I  first  did  love  her. 

That  day  she  smiled,  and  made  me  glad. 
No  maid  seeniM  ever  kinder  ; 

I  thought  mywlf  the  luckiest  lad, 
So  sweetlv  there  to  find  her. 


I  I  tried  to  soothe  my  aroorona  flame 

I  In  words  that  I  thought  tender  ; 

I  If  more  there  pasa'd,  I'm  not  to  bbme, 

'  I  meant  not  to  offend  her. 

Yet  now  she  scornful  flees  the  plain. 

The  fields  we  then  frequented  ; 
If  e'er  we  meet,  she  shows  disdain. 

She  looks  as  ne'er  ac<iuainted. 
The  bonny  bush  bloom'd.  fiur  in  May, 

Its  sweets  I'll  aye  remember  ; 
But  now  her  frowns  make  it  decay, 

It  fades  as  in  December. 

Ye  rural  powers,  who  hear  my  strains, 
I  Why  thus  should  Peggy  grieve  me  I 

I       Oh  !  make  her  partner  in  my  pains^ 

Then  let  her  smiles  relieve  me. 
:       If  not,  my  love  will  turn  despair. 
My  passion  no  more  tender, 
I'll  leave  the  bush  aboon  Traquair, 
To  lonely  wilds  I'll  wander. 


ON   MKS.   A-  H..   AT   A   CONCERT. 

Look  where  ray  dear  Hamilla  smiles, 

Uamilla  !  heavenly  charmer ; 
See  how  with  all  their  arts  and  wiles 

The  Loves  and  Graces  arm  her. 
A  blush  dwells  glowing  on  her  cheeks. 

Fair  seats  of  youthful  pleasures  ; 
I       There  Love  in  smiling  language  speaks, 

There  spreads  his  rosy  treasures. 

0  fairest  maid,  I  own  thy  power, 

I  giize,  I  si«^li,  and  languish. 
Yet  ever,  ever  will  adore, 

And  triumph  in  my  anguish. 
But  ease,  O  charmer,  ease  my  care. 

And  let  my  torments  move  thee  ; 
As  thou  art  fairest  of  the  fair. 

So  I  the  dearest  love  thee. 


[  *  A  merchant  in  (fla«ijri)w,  one  of  the  swoetert 
lyrical  writers,  and  one  of  the  ingenious  young  gen 
that  rtShihted  AUan  Ramsay  in  hin  Tea  Table  Mi* 
lie  was  alive  In  1748,  and  certainly  dead  in  17.'*- 
sufforeti  U)T  many  years  ♦'the  mi^  tortiuing  p 
lx>dy  with  an  unalterable  cheerfulneaa  of  tempo'- 
Naid  that  he  wa«i  drowned  croMJng  over  from  Vn 
iscotland,  but  tliis  is  s-cry  quc«itionable.3 


AARON    HILL 

[Born,  10B5.    Died,  1730.] 


Was  bom  in  1685,  and  died  in  the  very  minute 
of  the  earthquake  of  1 750.  of  the  shock  of  which, 
though  speechless,  he  appeared  to  be  sensible. 
His  life  was  active,  benevolent,  and  useful :  he 
was  the  general  friend  of  unfortunate  genius,  and 
hia  schemes  for  public  utility  were  frustrated  only 


by  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances.  Though 
his  manners  were  unassuming,  his  personal  dig- 
nity was  such,  that  he  made  Pope  flEurly  ashamed 
of  the  attempt  to  insult  him,  and  obliged  the 
satirist  to  apologise  to  him  with  a  mean  equivo- 
cation. 


YER8ES  WRITTEN  WHEN  ALONE  IN  AN  INN 
AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Twenty  lost  years  have  stolen  their  hours  away, 
Since  in  this  inn,  even  in  this  room,  I  lay  : 
How  changed !  what  then  was  rapture,  fire,  and  air, 
Seems  now  sad  silence  all  and  blank  despair  ! 
Is  it  that  youth  paints  every  view  too  bright. 
And,  life  advancing,  fancy  fades  her  light  I 
Ah,  no  ! — nor  yet  is  day  so  far  declined. 
Nor  can  time's  creeping  coldness  reach  the  mind. 

'Tts  that  I  miss  the  inspirer  of  that  youth ; 
Her,  whose  soft  smile  was  love,  whosesoul  was  truth. 
Her,  from  whose  pain  I  never  wish'd  relief, 
And  for  whose  pleasure  I  could  smile  at  grief 
Prospects  that,  view*d  with  her,  inspired  before. 
Now  seen  without  her  can  delight  no  more. 
Death  snatch'd  my  joys,  by  cutting  off  her  share, 
Bat  left  her  griefs  to  multiply  my  care. 

Pensive  and  cold  this  room  in  each  changed  part 
I  view,  and,  shocked,  from  ev'ry  object  start : 
There  hong  the  watch,  that  beating  hours  from  day, 
Told  its  sweet  owner's  lessening  life  away. 
There  her  dear  diamond  taught  the  sash  my  name; 
Tis  gone  !  frail  image  of  love,  life,  and  fame. 
That  glass  she  dress'd  at,  keeps  her  form  no 

more ; 
Not  one  dear  footstep  tunes  th'  unconscious  floor. 
There  sat  she — yet  those  chairs  no  sense  retain. 
And  busy  recollection  smarts  in  vain. 
Sullen  and  dim,  what  faded  scenes  are  here  ! 
I  wonder,  and  retract  a  starting  tear, 
Gaze  in  attentive  doubt — with  anguish  swell. 
And  o'er  and  o'er  on  each  weigh 'd  object  dwell 
Then  to  the  window  rush,  gay  views  invite, 
And  tempt  idea  to  permit  delight. 
But  unimpressive,  all  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
One  void  forgetful  desert  glooms  around. 
Oh  life  ! — deceitful  lure  of  lost  desires  ! 
How  short  thy  period,  yet  how  fierce  thy  fires  ! 
Scarce  can  a  passion  start  (we  change  so  fast), 
£re  new  lights  strike  us,  and  the  old  are  past. 
Schemes  following  schemes,  so  long  life's  taste  ex- 
plore, 
That  ere  we  learn  to  live,  we  live  no  more. 


Who  then  can  think-*  yet  sigh,  to  part  with  breath. 
Or  shun  the  healing  hand  of  friendly  death  ? 
Guilt,  penitence,  and  wrongs,  and  pain,  and  strife,. 
Form  the  whole  heap*d  amount,  thou  flatterer, life! 
Is  it  for  this,  that  toss'd  'twixt  hope  and  fear. 
Peace,  by  new  shipwrecks,numberB  each  new  year! 
Oh  take  me,  death  !  indulge  desired  repose. 
And  draw  thy  silent  curtain  round  my  woes. 

Yet  hold — one  tender  pang  revokes  that  pray'r, 
Still  there  remains  one  claim  to  tax  my  care. 
Gone  though  she  is,  she  left  her  soul  behind. 
In  four  dear  transcripts  of  her  copied  mind. 
They  chain  me  down  to  life,  new  task  supply, 
And  leave  me  not  at  leisure  yet  to  die  ! 
Busied  for  them  I  yet  forego  release. 
And  teach  my  wearied  heart  to  wait  for  peace. 
But  when  their  day  breaks  broad,  I  welcome  night. 
Smile  at  discharge  horn  care,  and  shut  out  light. 


ALEXIS ;  OR,  POPE. 

FKOBI  A  CAVKAT4'. 

Tuneful  Alexis,  on  the  Thames'  fair  side. 
The  ladies'  plaything,  and  the  Muses'  pride  ; 
With  merit  popular,  with  wit  polite. 
Easy  though  vain  ;  and  elegant  though  light : 
Desiring  and  deserving  others'  praise. 
Poorly  accepts  a  fame  he  ne'er  repays  ; 
Unborn  to  cherish,  sneakingly  approves. 
And  wants  the  soul  to  spread  the  worth  he  loves. 
This,  to  the  juniors  of  his  tribe,  gave  pain 
For  mean  minds  praise  but  to  be  praised  again. 
Henceforth,  renouncing  an  ungracious  Baal, 
His  altars  smoke  not,  and  their  offerings  fail : 
The  heat  his  scorn  had  raised,  his  pride  inflamed, 
Till  what  they  worshipp'd  first  they  next  defamed. 


I*  These  lines  are  in  II  ill's  best  manner,  and  excellent 
of  themselves.  He  makes  his  individual  case,  which  is 
true  enough,  generally  true,  which  it  is  not ;  Pope  however 
felt  their  sting,  and  has  left  a  writhe  in  writing.  Hill 
could  hardly  expect  to  receive  what  Prior  and  Thomaon 
failed  in  finding— a  return  in  kind  for  their  poetio  oom- 
mendations.] 


WILLIAM     HAMILTON. 


[Bom,  1704.    Died,  17M.] 


William  Hamilton,  of  BaDgour,  was  of  an 
ancient  family  in   Ayrshire.     He  was  liberally 
educated,  and  his  genius  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  pacific  pursuits 
alone;  but  he  thought  fit  to  join  the  standard  of 
rebellion   in   1745,  celebrated    the  momentary 
blaze  of  its  success  in  an  ode  on  the  battle  of  | 
Gladsmuir,  and  finally  escaped  to  France,  after  ■ 
much   wandering  and  many  hardships  in  the  I 
Highlands.    He  made  his  peace  however  with 
'  the  goTemment,  and  came  home  to  take  posses-  | 
sion  of  his  paternal  estate  ;  but  the  state  of  his 
health  requiring  a  warmer  climate,  he  returned  I 
to  the  Continent,  where  he  continued  to  reside  ' 


till  a  slow  consumption  carried  him  off  at  L 
in  his  50th  year. 

The  praise  of  elegance  is  all  that  can  be  j 
to  his  verses.  In  case  any  reader  should  b 
moderately  touched  with  sympathy  fur  his 
sufferings,  it  is  proper  to  inform  him, 
Hamilton  was  thought  by  the  fair  ones  o 
day  to  be  a  very  inconstant  swain.  A  S 
lady,  whom  he  teased  with  his  addresses,  a]] 
to  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  for  advice 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Home  advised  her  to  i 
to  favour  his  assiduities.  She  did  so,  and 
were  immediately  withdrawn*. 


FROM  «  CONTEMPLATION,  OR  THE  TRIUMPH   OF   LOVE." 


0  voiCB  divine,  whose  heavenly  strain 
No  mortal  measure  may  attain, 
O  powerful  to  appease  the  smart, 
That  festers  in  a  wounded  heart. 
Whose  mystic  numbers  can  assuage 
The  bosom  of  tumult'ous  rage, 
Can  strike  the  dagger  from  despair, 
And  shut  the  watchful  eye  of  care. 
Oft  lured  by  theo,  when  wrt*tclies  call, 
Hope  comes,  that  cheers  or  softens  all  ; 
Expell'd  by  thee,  and  dispossest, 
Envy  forsakes  the  human  breast, 
Full  oft  with  thee  the  hard  retires, 
And  lost  to  earth,  to  heaven  aspires, 
How  nobly  lost !  with  thee  to  rove 
Through  the  long  deep'ning  solemn  grove. 
Or  underneath  the  moonlight  pale, 
To  silence  trust  some  plaintive  tale, 
Of  nature's  ills,  and  mankind's  woes. 
While  kings  and  all  the  proud  repose  ; 
Or  where  some  holy  aged  oak, 
A  stranger  to  the  woodman's  stroke. 
From  the  high  rock's  aerial  crown 
In  twisting  arches  bending  down. 
Bathes  in  the  smooth  pellucid  stream, 
Full  oft  he  waits  the  mystic  dream 
Of  mankind's  joys  right  understood. 
And  of  the  all-prevailing  good. 
Go  forth  invoked,  O  voice  divine  ! 
And  issue  from  thy  sacred  shrine. 

•  •  • 

•  •       Ascending  heaven's  height. 
Contemplation,  take  thy  flight : 

Behold  the  sun,  through  heaven's  wide  space, 
Strong  as  a  giant,  run  his  race  : 


Behold  the  moon  exert  her  light. 
As  blushing  bride  on  her  love-night : 
Behold  the  sister  starry  train. 
Her  bridemaids,  mount  the  azure  plain. 
See  where  the  snows  their  treasures  keep ; 
The  chambers  where  the  loud  winds  sletp ; 
Where  the  collected  I'ains  abide 
Till  heaven  set  all  its  windows  wide. 
Precipitate  from  high  to  pour 
And  drown  in  violence  of  show'r  : 
Or  gently  strain'd  they  wash  the  earth, 
And  give  the  tender  fruits  a  birth. 
See  where  thunder  springs  his  mine ; 
Where  the  paths  <tf  lightning  shine. 
C)i'  tired  those  heights  still  to  pursue. 
From  heaven  descending  with  the  dew, 
That  soft  inipregns  the  youthful  mead, 
I       Where  thousand  flowers  exalt  the  head, 
I       Mark  how  nature's  hand  bestows 
j       Abundant  grace  on  all  that  grows, 
I       Tinges,  with  pencil  slow  unseen, 
I       The  grass  that  clothes  the  valley  green  ; 

Or  spreads  the  tulip's  parted  streaks, 
i       Or  sanguine  dyes  the  rose's  cheeks. 
Or  points  with  light  Monimia's  eyes, 
And  fomis  her  bosom's  beauteous  rise. 
Ah  !  haunting  spirit,  art  thou  there  ! 
Forbidden  in  these  walks  t*  appear. 
I        1  thought,  O  Love  !  thou  wouldst  disdain 
To  mix  with  wisdom's  black  staid  train ; 
!       But  when  my  curious  searching  look 
A  nice  survey  of  nature  took, 

[*  It  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  that  the  first  ti 
lation  from  llomcr  in  blank  verae  waa  made  Ifj  Ha 
ton.] 
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Well  pleased  the  m&tron  set  to  show 

Unconscious  Grandeur,  seal'd  his  eyes. 

Her  mLstress-work,  on  earth  below. 

On  the  mould'ring  purple  lies. 

Then  fruitless  knowledge  turn  aside, 

In  the  dim  and  dreary  round, 

What  other  art  remains  untried 

Speech  in  eternal  chains  lies  bound. 

This  load  of  anguish  to  remove, 

And  see  a  tomb,  its  gates  display'd. 

And  heal  the  cruel  wounds  of  love  1 

Expands  an  everlasting  shade. 

To  friendship's  sacred  force  apply, 

0  ye  inhabitants  !  that  dwell 

That  source  of  tenderness  and  joy  ; 

Each  forgotten  in  your  cell, 

A  joy  no  anxious  fears  profane, 

0  say  I  for  whom  of  human  race 

A  tenderness  that  feels  no  pain  : 

Has  fate  decreed  this  hiding-place  !, 

Friendship  shall  all  these  ills  appease, 

And  hark  !  methinks  a  spirit  calls. 

And  give  the  tortured  mourner  ease. 

Low  winds  the  whisper  round  the  walls, 

Th*  indissoluble  tie,  that  binds 

A  voice,  the  sluggish  air  that  breaks. 

In  equal  chains,  two  sister  minds  : 

Solemn  amid  the  silence  speaks. 

Not  such  as  servile  interests  choose. 

Mistaken  man,  thou  seek'st  to  know. 

From  partial  ends  and  sordid  views  ; 

What  known  will  but  afflict  with  woe  ; 

Nor  when  the  midnight  banquet  fires. 

There  thy  Monimia  shall  abide, 

The  choice  of  wine-inflamed  desires  ; 

With  the  pale  bridegroom  rest  a  bride, 

When  the  short  fellowships  proceed. 

The  wan  assistants  there  shall  lay. 

From  casual  mirth  and  wicked  deed  ; 

*  In  weeds  of  death,  her  beauteous  clay. 

Till  the  next  mom  estranges  quite 

0  words  of  woe  !  what  do  I  hear  ! 

The  partners  of  one  guilty  night ; 

What  sounds  invade  a  lover's  ear? 

But  such  as  judgment  long  has  weigh'd. 

Must  then  thy  charms,  my  anxious  care, 

And  years  of  faithfulness  have  tried  ; 

The  fate  of  vulgar  beauty  share  ? 

Whose  tender  mind  is  framed  to  share 

Good  heaven  retard  (for  thine  the  power) 

The  equal  portion  of  my  care ; 

The  wheels  of  time,  that  roll  the  hour. 

Whose  thoughts  my  happiness  employs 

Yet  ah  !  why  swells  my  breast  with  fears  1 

;      Sincere,  who  triumphs  in  my  joys  ; 

Why  start  the  interdicted  tears  ? 

With  whom  in  raptures  I  may  stray 

Love,  dost  thou  tempt  again )  depart. 

Through  study's  long  and  pathless  way. 

Thou  devil,  cast  out  from  my  heart. 

Obscurely  blest,  in  joys,  alone. 

Sad  I  forsook  the  feast,  the  ball. 

To  the  excluded  world  unknown. 

The  sunny  bower,  and  lofty  hall. 

Forsook  the  weak  fantastic  train 

And  sought  the  dungeon  of  despair ; 

,      Of  flatt'ry,  mirth,  all  false  and  vain  ; 

Yet  thou  overtakest  me  there. 

On  whose  soft  and  gentle  breast 

How  little  dream'd  I  thee  to  find 

My  weary  soul  may  take  her  rest. 

In  this  lone  state  of  human  kind  ! 

WhUe  the  still  tender  look  and  kind 

Nor  melancholy  can  prevail, 

Fair  springing  from  the  spotless  mind, 

The  direful  deed,  nor  dismal  tale : 

My  perfected  delights  ensure 

Hoped  I  for  these  thou  wouldst  remove  ! 

To  last  immortal,  free  and  pure. 

How  near  akin  is  grief  to  love  ? 

Grant,  heaven,  if  heaven  means  bliss  for  me. 

Then  no  more  I  strive  to  shun 

Monimia  such,  and  long  may  be. 

Love's  chains  :  0  heaven!  thy  will  be  done. 

•                   •                   • 

The  best  physician  here  I  find. 

Contemplation,  baffled  maid. 

Remains  there  yet  no  other  aid  ! 

For  soon  this  venerable  gloom 

Helpless  and  weary  must  thou  yield 

Will  yield  a  weary  sufferer  room  ; 

To  love  supreme  m  ev*ry  field  ? 

No  more  a  slave  to  love  decreed. 

Let  Melancholy  last  engage. 

At  ease  and  free  among  the  dead. 

Rev'rend,  hoary-mantled  sage. 

Come  then,  ye  tears,  ne'er  cease  to  flow. 

Sure,  at  his  sable  flag's  display 

In  full  satiety  of  woe  : 

Love's  idle  troop  will  flit  away  : 

Though  now  the  maid  my  heart  alarms. 

And  bring  with  him  his  due  compeer. 

Severe  and  mighty  in  her  charms. 

Silence,  sad,  forlorn,  and  drear. 

Doom'd  to  obey,  in  bondage  i)re8t. 

Haste  thee.  Silence,  haste  and  go. 

The  tyrant's  love  commands  unblest ; 

To  search  the  gloomy  world  below. 

Pass  but  some  fleeting  moments  o'er. 

My  trembling  steps,  0  Sibyl,  lead, 

This  rebel  heart  shall  beat  no  more  ; 

Through  the  dominions  of  the  dead  : 

Then  from  my  dark  and  closing  eye. 

Where  Care,  enjoying  soft  repose. 

The  form  beloved  shall  ever  fly. 

Lays  down  the  burden  of  his  woes  ; 

The  tyranny  of  love  shall  cease. 

Where  meritorious  Want  no  more 

Both  laid  down  to  sleep  in  peace ; 

Shivering  begs  at  Grandeur's  door  ; 

To  share  alike  our  mortal  lot, 

Her  beauties  and  my  cares  forgot. 
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SONG. 
Ah  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  fate, 

When  doom'd  to  love,  and  doom'd  to  languish. 
To  bear  the  scornful  fair  one's  hate. 

Nor  dare  disclose  his  anguish. 
Yet  eager  looks  and  dying  sighs. 

My  secret  soul  discover  ; 
While  rapture  trembling  through  mine  eyes. 

Reveals  how  much  I  love  her. 
The  tender  glance,  the  reddening  cheek, 

0*er8pread  with  rising  blushes, 
A  thousand  various  ways  they  speak, 

A  thousand  various  wishes. 


For  oh !  that  form  so  heATaUy&ir, 

Those  languid  eyes  so  sweetly 
That  artless  blush  and  modest  sir. 

So  fatally  beguiling  ! 
The  every  look  and  every  gmee. 

So  charm  whene'er  I  view  thee  ; 
Till  death  o'ertake  me  in  the 

Still  will  my  hopes  pursue  thee 
Then,  when  my  tedious  hours  axe 

Be  this  last  blessing  given^ 
Low  at  my  feet  to  breathe  my 

And  die  in  sight  of  heaven. 


GILBERT    WEST. 

[Bora,  1706.   Died,  17S5.] 


The  translator  of  Pindar  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  West,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
same  classic  at  Oxford.  His  mother  was  sister 
to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  Lord  Cobham. 
Though  bred  at  Oxford  with  a  view  to  the 
church,  he  embraced  the  military  life  for  some 
time,  but  left  it  for  the  employment  of  Lord 
Townshend,  then  secretary  of  state,  with  whom 
he  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover.  Through 
this  interest  he  was  appointed  clerk  extraor- 
dinary to  the  privy  council,  a  situation  which 
however  was  not   immediately  profitable.      He 


married  soon  after,  and  retired  to  Widcham, 
Kent,  where  liis  residence  was  often  visited 
Pitt  and  Lord  Lyttelton.  There  he  wrote  ! 
Observations  on  the  Resurrection,  for  whidi  1 
university  of  Oxford  made  him  a  doctor  of  hi 
He  succeeded  at  last  to  a  lucrative  clerkship 
the  privy  council,  and  Mr.  Pitt  made  him  dqM 
treasurer  of  Chelsea  Hospital ;  but  this  aeeean 
to  his  fortune  came  but  a  short  time  previous 
his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  stroke 
the  palsy*. 


ALLEGORICAL    DESCRIPTION    OF    VERTU. 

FROM   *•  THK  ABL'SE  OF  TRAVKLLlXO." 


So  on  he  passed,  till  he  comen  hath 

To  a  small  rivor,  that  full  slow  did  glide, 

As  it  uneath  mote  find  its  watry  path 

For  stones  and  rubbish,  that  did  choak  its  tide, 

So  lay  the  mouldering  piles  on  every  side, 

Seem'd  there  a  goodly  city  once  had  been, 

Albeit  now  fallen  were  her  royal  pride, 

Yet  mote  her  ancient  greatness  still  be  seen. 

Still  from  her  ruins  proved  the  world  s  imperial 

[queen. 
For  the  rich  spoil  of  all  the  continents, 
The  boast  of  art  and  nature  there  was  brought, 
Corinthian  brass,  Egj-ptian  monuments. 
With  hierogl^i)hic  sculptures  all  in^^Tought, 
And  Parian  marbles,  by  Greek  artists  taught 
To  counterfeit  the  forms  of  heroes  old, 
And  set  before  the  eye  of  sober  thought 
Lycurgus,  Homer,  and  Alcides  bold. 

All  these  and  many  more  that  may  not  here  be  told. 

[*  That  West  had  a  yearly  pensicm  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  poiindr),  is  a  fact  new  to  our  literary  history.  Southey 
has  s|K)ken  of  him  a»  the  founder  or  originator  of  the  school 
of   Akensidc,    Mason,   Gray,  and  the  Wartona:    ••  Ilia 


There  in  the  middest  of  a  ruin*d  pile. 
That  seem'd  a  theatre  of  circuit  vast. 
Where  thousands  might  be  seated,  he  erewhi 
Discover'd  hath  an  uncouth  trophy  placed ; 
Seem'd  a  huge  heap  of  stone  together  cast 
In  nice  disorder  and  wild  symmetry, 
Urns,  broken  friezes,  statues  half  defaced. 
And  pedestals  with  antique  imagery 
Emboss'd,  and  pillars  huge  of  costly  porph>-n- 

I     Aloft  on  this  strange  basis  was  j^iigbt 

j     With  girlonds  gay  adom'd  a  golden  chair. 

In  which  aye  smiling  with  self-bred  delight, 
I     In  careless  pride  reclined  a  lady  fair, 
I     And  to  soft  music  lent  her  idle  ear  ; 
I     The  which  with  pleasure  so  did  her  enthral, 
I     That  for  aught  else  she  had  but  little  care, 
I     For  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honour  feminal, 
I  Or  gentle  love,  sole  king  of  pleasures  natural. 

poems,"  says  Coleridge,  with  far  more  justice,  •'  hvn  t 
I  merit  of  chaste  and  manly  diction :  bat  they  aro  cold,  u 
,  if  I  may  express  it,  only  dead-cotovred.^ 
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Ala  by  her  side  in  richest  robes  array'd. 
An  eunuch  sate,  of  visage  pale  and  dead. 
Unseemly  paramour  for  royal  maid  ! 
Yet  him  she  courted  oft  and  honoured, 
And  oft  would  by  her  place  in  princely  sted, 
Though  from  the  dregs  of  earth  he  springen  were, 
And  oft  with  regal  crowns  she  deck'd  his  head, 
And  oft,  to  sooth  her  vain  and  foolish  ear, 
She  bade  himthegreatnamesof  mighty  Kesarsbear. 

Thereto  herself  a  pompous  title  bore. 
For  she  was  vain  of  her  great  ancestry. 
But  vainer  still  of  that  prodigious  store 
Of  arts  and  learning,  which  she  vaunts  to  lie 
In  the  rich  archives  of  her  treasury. 
These  she  to  strangers  oftentimes  would  show. 
With  grave  demean  and  solenm  vanity. 
Then  proudly  claim  as  to  her  merit  duo. 
The  venerable  praise  and  title  of  Vertu. 

Vertu  she  was  yclept,  and  held  her  court 
With  outward  shows  of  pomp  and  majesty. 
To  which  natheless  few  others  did  resort, 
But  men  of  base  and  vulgar  industry., 
Or  such  perdy  as  of  them  cozen'd  be. 


Mimes,  fiddlers,  pipers,  eunuchs  squeaking  fine, 
Painters  and  builders,  sons  of  nmsonry. 
Who  well  could  measure  with  the  rule  and  line, 
And  all  the  orders  five  right  craftily  define. 

But  other  skill  of  cunning  architect, 
How  to  contrive  the  house  for  dwelling  best, 
With  self-sufiicient  scorn  they  wont  neglect, 
As  corresponding  with  their  purpose  least; 
And  herein  be  they  copied  of  the  rest. 
Who  aye  pretending  love  of  science  fair. 
And  generous  purpose  to  adorn  the  breast 
With  liberal  arts,  to  Vertu's  court  repair. 
Yet  nought  but  tunes  and  names  and  coins  away 
do  bear. 

For  long,  to  visit  her  onoe-honour'd  scat 
The  studious  sons  of  learning  have  forbore  : 
Who  whilom  thither  ran  with  pilgrim  feet. 
Her  venerable  reliques  to  adore, 
And  load  their  bosom  with  the  sacred  store. 
Whereof  the  world  large  treasure  yet  enjoys. 
But  sithence  she  declined  from  wisdom's  lore, 
They  left  her  to  display  her  pompous  toys 
To  virtuosi  vain  and  wonder-gaping  boys. 


WILLIAM    COLLINS. 

[Born,  17W.    Di«d.  1790.] 


Collins  published  his  Oriental  Eclogues  while 
at  college,  and  his  lexical  poetry  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  Those  works  will  abide  comparison 
with  whatever  Milton  wrote  under  the  age  of 
thirty.  If  they  have  rather  less  exuberant 
wealth  of  genius,  they  exhibit  more  exquisite 
touches  of  pathos.  Like  Milton,  he  leads  us 
into  tlie  haunted  ground  of  imagination  ;  like 
him,  he  has  the  rich  economy  of  expression 
haloed  with  thought,  which  by  single  or  few  words 
often  hints  entire  pictures  to  the  imagination. 
In  what  short  and  simple  terms,  for  instance, 
does  he  open  a  wide  and  majestic  landscape  to 
the  mind,  such  as  we  might  view  fn)m  Benlomond 
or  Snowden,  when  he  speaks  of  the  hut 

**  That  from  the  mountain's  side  I 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods." 

And  in  the  line  "  Where  famt  and  sickly  winds 
for  ever  howl  around,"  he  does  not  merely  seem 
to  describe  the  sultry  desert,  but  brings  it  homo 
to  the  senses. 

A  cloud  of  obscurity  sometimes  rests  on  his 
highest  conceptions,  arising  from  the  fineness  of  i 
his  associations,  and  the  daring  sweep  of  his  i 
allusions  ;  but  the  sliaduw  in  transitory,  and  in-  i 
terferes  very  little  with  the  light  of  his  imagery,  , 
or  the  warmth  of  his  filings.  The  alwvnce  of  I 
even  this  si)eck  of  mysticism  from  his  Ode  on 
the  Passions  is  perhaps  the  happy  circumstance 


that  secured  its  unbounded  popularity.  Nothing 
is  common-place  in  Collins.  The  pastoral  eclogue, 
which  is  insipid  in  all  other  English  hands, 
assumes  in  his  a  touching  interest,  and  a  pictu- 
resque air  of  novelty.  It  seems  that  he  himself 
ultimately  undervalued  those  eclogues,  as  defi- 
cient in  characteristic  manners  ;  but  surely  no 
just  reader  of  them  cares  any  more  about  this 
circumstance  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
tale  of  Troy*. 

In  his  Ode  to  Fear  he  hints  at  his  dramatic 
ambition,  and  he  planned  several  tragedies.  Had 
he  lived  to  enjoy  and  adorn  existence,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  his  sensitive  spirit  and  har- 
monious ear  descending  to  mediocrity  in  any  path 
of  poetry  ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  his  mind  had 
not  a  passion  for  the  visionary  and  remote  forms 
of  imagination  too  strong  and  exclusive  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  drama.  His  genius  loved 
to  breathe  ratlier  in  the  preternatural  and  ideal 
element  of  poetry,  than  in  the  atmosphere  of 

[*  "TheneeclogMesby  Mr.C«lHn>«."«ayyOoia(.mlth,  "arc 
very  pretty :  the  {niages,  it  nnint  be  owned,  nre  not  very 
Ittcal :  for  the  pastoral  sul^cct  could  not  well  admit  of  it. 
The  description  of  Asiatic  magniflcencc  and  manners  is  a 
subject  as  yet  unatteniptcd  amongst  us.  and,  I  believe 
capable  of  furnishing  a  groat  variety  of  poetical  imagery.** 
Of  eastern  imagery  our  poetry  is  now  nearly  stuffed  fuU— 
thanks  to  Collins,  Kir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Southey,  and 
Mr.  Moore] 
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imitation,  which  lies  closest  to  real  life  ;  and  his 
notions  of  poetical  excellence,  whatever  vows  he 
might  address  to  the  manners,  were  still  tending 
to  the  vast,  the  undefinable,  and  the  abstract. 
Certainly,  however,  he  carried  sensibility  and 


ODE  TO  EVENING. 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear. 

Like  thy  own  brawling  springs. 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  ^es ; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 
I  With  brcde  ethereal  wove, 

O'crhang  his  wavy  bed  : 

Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat. 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing. 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum  ; 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain. 

Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thydarkeningvale 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit. 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial,  loved  return  ! 

I  For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
Ilia  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 
The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 
Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

[sedge, 
And  many  a  N;^^nph  who  i^Teathes  her  brows  with 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier  still, 
The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet 
Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells. 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut. 

That  from  the  mountain's  side, 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover*d  spires, 
{  And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 
{  The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

I  While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  ! 
While  summer  loves  to  sport 
Beneath  thy  lingering  light  : 


tenderness  into  the  highest  regioiM  <rf  i 
thought :  his  enthasiasni  spreads  a  glow  et 
amongst  *^  the  shadowy  tribes  of  nuBd,**  sad 
allegory  is  as  sensible  to  the  heart  as  it  ii  tw 
to  the  fancy. 


While  sallow  autumn  fills  thy  li^  with  leaT«i^ 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troubloiis  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 


So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 
Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science, 
Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 
And  love  thy  favourite  name*  ! 


iqniKtiy  PIbii 


ODE  ON  THE  POPULAR    SUPERSTITIONS  OF  H 
HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND ; 

COXBIDKRKO  AS  THE  BVBJBCT  OP  POCTaT. 

Inscribed  to  Mr.  Jtkn  Home. 
1749. 
Home,  thou  retum'st  from  Thames,  whose  Niis 

Have  seen  thee  lingering  with  a  fond  debty,  [k 

'Mid  those  soft  friends,  whose  hearts  somefmi 
Shall  melt,  perhaps  to  hear  thy  tragic  songt.  [d 
Go,  not  unmindful  of  that  cordial  yooth^ 

Whom,  long  endear'd,  thou  leavest  by  La^n 
Together  let  us  wish  him  lasting  truth,         [ad 

And  joy  untainted  i^ith  his  destined  bride. 
Go  !  nor  regardless,  while  these  numbers  bossj 

My  short  lived  bliss,  forget  my  social  name  ; 
But  think,  far  off",  how,  on  the  southern  coast, 

I  met  thy  friendship  with  an  equal  flame  ! 
Fresh  to  that  soil  thou  tum'st,  where  even*  va 

Shall  prompt  the  poet,  and  his  song  demand 
To  thee  thy  copious  subjects  ne'er  shall  (ail ; 

Thou  need*st  but  take  thy  pencil  to  thy  hand 
And  paint  what  all  believe,  who  own  thy  genial  la 

There,  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  qnO 
'Tis  Fancy's  land  to  which  thou  sett'st  thy  fe 
Where  still,  'tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet, 

Beneath  each  birken  shade,  on  mead  or  hilL 

Thore,  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  stc 
To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowls  allot! 

By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage  d<»or. 
While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 

There,  every  henl,  by  sad  exi)erience,  knows 
How,  wing'd  with  fate,  their  elf-shot  am)ws  : 

When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  fowgoes, 
Or,  stretch  *d  on  earth,  the  heart -smit  heifers 

[•  It  has  not  been  obsen-ed  that  to  the  three  but  t«j 
of  this  b(>nutiful  Ode,  Bums  was  indebted  for  the  idi^ 
his  Addrotis  to  the  Shade  of  Thomson.  He  had  been  n 
ing  Collins  at  the  time.] 
[t  Uow  truly  did  Collins  predict  Home's  tragic  pover 
X  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Barrow,  wbo  introdw 
Home  to  Collins.  [Barrow  had  been  <wf  in  the  firtf-\ 
with  Home.] 
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To  roonarchs  dcarf,  some  hundred  miles  astray, 
Oft  hare  they  seen  Fate  jpve  the  fatal  blow  ! 
The  seer,  in  Sky,  shriekM  as  the  blood  did  flow, 

When  headless  Charles  warm  on  the  Scaffold  Uy  ! 

*  A  mimmer  but,  built  in  the  hlRh  part  of  tbc  moun- 
talnn,  Ui  tend  their  floclu  in  the  womi  M!aw>n,  when  tlio 
panture  is  flne 

t   arPPLKMBNTAL   M.VF.S  BY  MR.   MACKINCIB. 

**  Or  on  anme  bellying  rock  that  shades  the  deep. 

They  Tiew  the  lurid  H\gn*  that  cntm  the  nky. 

Where  in  the  weftt.  the  broodinK  tcmpestn  lie  : 
And  hear  the  fintt  faint  rustling  pennons  sweep. 
Or  in  the  arched  care,  where,  deep  and  dark, 

The  bmad  unbroken  billows  hcavo  and  swell. 
In  horrid  musings  rapt,  they  hit  to  murk 

The  lab'ring  moon ;  or  list  the  nightly  yell 


Snch  airy  beings  awe  th'  untutor'd  swain  : 

Nor,  thou,  though  leam'd,  his  homelier  thoughts 
neglect ; 
Let  thy  sweet  Muse  the  rural  faith  sustain  ; 
These  are  the  themes  of  simple  sure  effect. 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  reign. 
And  fill,  with  double  force,  her  heart-command- 
ing strain. 

Even  yet  preserved,  how  often  may'st  thou  hear. 

Where  to  the  pole  the  Boreal  mountains  run. 

Taught  by  the  father  to  his  listening  son, 
Stran}^  lays,  whose  power  hadeharm'da  Spenser's 
At  every  pause,  before  thy  mind  possest,        [ear. 

Old  Runic  bards  shall  seem  to  rise  around, 
With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many- colour 'd  vest, 

Their niatte<l  hairwith  boughs  fantastic  crownM : 
Whetlier  thou  bid'st  the  well- taught  hind  repeat 

The  choral  dirge,  that  mourns  some  chieftain 
brave. 
When  ever}'  shrieking  maid  her  bosom  beat. 

And  strew  M  with  choicest  herbs  his  scented  grave ; 
Or  whether,  sitting  in  the  shepherd's  shiel*. 

Thou  hear*st  some  sounding  tale  of  war'salarms ; 
When  at  the  bugle's  call,  with  fire  and  steel, 

The   sturdy  elans  i)our'd  forth  their  brawny 
swarms, 
Andhostile  brothers  met  to  proveeach  other's  arms. 

'Tis  thine  to  sing  how,  frammg  hideous  spells. 

In  Sky's  lone  isle,  the  gifted  wizard -seer. 

Lodged  in  the  wintery  cave  with  Fate's  fell  s{>ear, 
Or  io  the  depth  of  Uist's  dark  forest  dwells  : 

How  they,  whose  sight  such   dreary  dreams 
engross. 
With  their  own  visions  oft  astonished  droop. 

When,  o'er  the  wat'ry  strath,  or  quagg>'  moss, 
Tliey  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop. 

Or,  if  in  sports,  or  on  the  festive  green. 
Their  destined  glance  some  fated  youth  descry. 

Who  now,  perliaps,  in  lusty  vigour  seen, 
And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die. 

For  tliem  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey  ; 
Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  rei>air. 

Tliey  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stonnful  day, 
And  heartless,  oft  like  moody  madncbs,  stare 

To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work 
prepare. 


As  Boreas  threw  his  young  Aurora  forth^, 

In  the  first  year  of  the  first  George's  reign. 
And  battles  raged  in  welkin  of  the  North, 

They  moum'd  in  air,  fell,  fell  Rebellion  slain  I 
And  as,  of  late,  they  joy'd  in  Preston's  fight, 

Saw  at  sad  Falkirk  all  their  hopes  near  crown'd  1 
They  raved  !  divining  through  their  second  sight§. 

Pale,  red  Culloden,  where  these  hopes  wer« 
drown'd  ! 
Illustrious  Williamll  !  Britain's  guardian  name  ! 

One  William  saved  us  from  a  tyrant's  stroke ; 
He,  for  a  sceptre,  gain'd  heroic  fame,         [broke, 

But  thou,  more  glorious,  Slavery's  chain  hast 
To  reign  a  private  man,  and  bow  to  Freedom's  yoke  1 

These,  too,  thou'lt  sing  !  for  well  thy  magic  muse 

Can  to  the  topmost  heaven  of  grandeur  soar  ; 

Or  stoop  to  wail  the  swain  that  is  no  more  ! 
Ah,  homely  swains !  your  home  ward  steps  ne'er  lose : 

Let  nut  dank  Will^  mblead  you  to  the  heath  : 
Dancing  in  niirky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake. 

He  glows,  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death. 
In  his  bewitch'd  low.  marshy,  willow  brake  ! 
What  though  far  off,  from  some  dark  dell  espied. 

His  glimmering  mazes  cheer  the  excursive  sight, 
Yet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  turn  your  steps  aside, 

Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  faithless  light ; 
For  watchful,  lurking,  'mid  th*  unrustling  reed. 

At  those  mirk  hours  the  wily  monster  lies, 
And  listens  oft  to  hear  the  passing  steed. 

And  fre<iuent  round  him  rolls  his  sullen  eyes, 
If  chance  his  savage  wrath  may  some  weak  wretch 
surprise. 

Ah,  luckU>s8  swain,  o'er  all  unblest,  indeed  ! 
Whom  late  bewilder'd  in  the  dank,  dark  fen. 
Far  from  his  flocks,  and  smoking  hamlet,  then! 

To  that  sad  spot  where  hums  the  sedgy  weed  : 

Of  that  dread  spirit,  whoee  gigantic  form 

The  seer's  entranced  eye  can  well  survey. 
Through  the  dim  air  who  guides  the  driving  storm. 

And  points  the  wretched  bark,  its  destined  prey. 
Or  him  who  hovers  on  his  flagging  wing, 

O'er  the  dire  whirlpool,  that,  in  ocean's  waste, 
I>raws  instant  down  whate'er  devoted  thing 

The  falling  breexe  within  its  reach  hath  placed — 
The  distant  hcanian  hears,  and  flies  with  trembling  haste. 

Or,  if  on  land  the  fiend  exorAt  his  sway. 
Silent  he  hnMnls  o'er  quickmnd,  bog,  or  fen. 

Far  from  the  hheltering  niof  and  haunts  of  men. 
When  witched  darkness  shuts  the  eye  of  day. 
And  bliniuds  each  star  that  wont  to  cheer  the  night ; 

Or,  if  the  drifted  mow  perplex  the  way. 
With  treacherous  gleam  he  lures  the  fated  wight. 

And  leads  him  floundering  on  and  quite  astray.** 

[Other  Tcrses  were  written  by  the  late  Lord  Kinnodder, 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  all  the  partiality  of  friendship, 
thought  equal  to  the  original.  To  add  to  an  unfinished 
poem  one  must  write  with  the  Nune  genius  which  the 
author  wrote :  and  Collins,  as  Pope  said  of  Akenf>ide,  was 
no  every  day-writer.]  [t  The  Northern  Lights.] 

i  Second  sight  is  the  term  that  is  used  for  the  divinatioii 
of  the  HighlanderH. 

I  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  defeated  the  Pretender 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

%  A  fiery  meteor,  called  by  rarious  names,  such  as  Will 
with  the  Wisp,  Jack  with  the  Lanthom,  Jkc.  It  hovers  In 
the  air  over  marshy  and  fenny  plaoei. 
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On  him,  enraged,  the  fiond,  in  angr}*  mood. 
Shall  never  look  with  pity*8  kind  concern. 

But  instant,  furious,  raise  the  whelming' flood 
O'er  its  drowned  banks,  forbidding  all  return  ! 

Or,  if  he  meditate  his  wish'd  escape, 
To  some  dim  hill  that  seems  uprising  near. 

To  his  faint  eye,  the  grim  and  grisly  shape. 
In  all  its  terrors  clad,  shall  wild  appear. 

Meantime  the  watery  surge  shall  round  him  rise, 
Pour'd  sudden  forth  from  every  swelling  source  ! 

What  now  remains  but  tears  and  hopeless  sighs  ? 
His  flerce-shook  limbs  have  lost  their youthly  force, 
And  down  the  waves  he  floats  a  pale  and  breath- 
less corse  ! 

For  him  in  vain  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait. 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way  ; 
For  him  in  vain  at  to-fall  of  the  day. 

His  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  unclosing  gate  ! 
Ah,  ne*er  shall  he  return  !  Alone,  if  night, 

Her  traveled  limbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep  ! 
With  drooping  willoi^'s  dressed,  his  mournful  sprite 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  sleep  : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moist  and  watery  hand. 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shuddering  cheek,  ! 
And  with  his  blue-swoln  face  before  her  stand,       j 

And  shivering  cold,  these  piteous  accents  speak : 
"  Pursue,  dear  wife,  thy  daily  toils  pursue. 

At  dawn  or  dusk,  industrious  as  before  ;  ' 

Nor  e'er  of  me  one  helpless  thought  renew. 

While  I  lie  weltering  on  the  osier'd  shore,  | 

Drown'd  by  the  Kelpie's*  wTath,  nor  e'er  shall  : 
aid  thee  more  !"  ; 

Unbounded  is  thy  ran«xo;  with  varied  skill  [spring  ; 

Thy  Muse  may,  like  those  feathery  tribes  which 

From  their  ru<le  rocks,  extend  Iut  skirtinjj  wing  I 
Round  the  moist  marpe  of  eaeh  cold  llebrid  isle. 

To  that  hoar  pilof  which  still  its  ruins  shows  : 
In  whose  small  vaults  a  pi^iy-folk  is  found. 

Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  s[)ade  upthi-ows. 
And  culls  them,  wond'rinijj,  fi*om    the   hallow 'd 

ground  ! 
Or  thither*,  where  beneath  the  show'ry  west 

The  mighty  kiu;;s  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid : 
Once  foes,  ]H.>rhaps,  together  now  they  rest. 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invaile  : 
Yet  fnMjuent  now,  at  midni;;ht  solemn  hour, 

The  riftCMl  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold,     ' 
And  forth  the  monarehs  stalk  with  sovereign  power, 

In  pageant  rol)es,and  wreathM  with  sheeny  goM, 

And  on  their  twilij^ht  tombs  aerial  council  hold. 

But,  oh,  o'er  all,  forget  not  KiMa's  nice,  [tides, 
On  whosi.'  bleak  rocks,  >\hicli  brave  the  wasting 
Fair  Nature's  daughter.  Virtue,  yet  aliides. 

Go !  just,  as  they,  their  blanirhss  mannt-rs  trace  ! 

*  The  wator  fii-nd. 

t  One  of  the  IU'brid«*H  N  ciiUftl  the  Isle  «»f  Pitrmies ; 
where  it  is  repurtetl.  th:it  wvi-nil  ininiaturi-  Ixmo^  of  tho 
hiiin.in  sp(>cicn  have  Invn  dug  up  in  the  ruin<  <if  a  chapel 
th«TP. 

t  lci>linkill.  one  of  the  llehride?!,  where  near  sixty  of  the 
ancient  ^»e(>ttiHh,  Irioh,  and  Niirwegi;Ln  kings  are  interred. 


Then  to  my  ear  tramimit  some  gentle  wtrng, 
Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sineere  and  pUn, 

Their  bounded  walks  the  ragged  clilb  akng, 
And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintery  main. 

With  sparing  temperance  at  the  needfol  tiae 
They  drain  the  scented  spring;  or,  hnngei^ffMt, 

Along  th'  Atlantic  rock  undreading  dimb, 
And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  sokui's§  nest 

Thus  blest  in  primal  innocence  they  lire, 
Sufficed,  and  happy  with  tliat  frugal  tare 

Which  tasteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give. 
Hard  is  theur  shallow  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare ; 

Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard   to  miuiDiir 
there! 

Nor  nced'stthou  blush  that  such  fitlse  themeseii«wt 

Thy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  stores  possest ; 

For  not  alone  they  touch  the  village  breut, 
But  flll'd,  in  elder  time,  th'  historic  page. 

There,  Shakspeare's  self,  with   ever^-  piiaid 
crown'd. 
Flew  to  those  fairy  climcn  his  fancy  sheen, 

In  musing  hour  ;  hb  wayward  sisten  foiui 
And  with  their  terrors  drest  the  magic  scene 

From  them  he  sung,  when,  'mid  hbbolddes^ 
Before  the  Scot,  afflicted  and  aghast. 

The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo*8  lated  Hue, 
Through  the  dark  care  in  gleamy  pageant  put. 

Proceed  I  nor  quit  the  tales  which,  simpljttU. 
Could  once  so  well  my  answering  bosom  pi«m; 

Proceed,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  colours  bold, 
The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse ; 
To  such  adapt  thy  Ijtc,  and  suit  thy  pownfcl 
verse. 

In  scenes  like  these,  which,  darinir  to  depart 

From  sober  truth,  are  still  to  nature  trur-. 
And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  Fancy's  vi..w. 
Th*  heroic  Muse  employed  her  Tasst/s  art  I 

How  liave  I  trembltHl,when,  atTancn^l's  strV. 
Its  Kushine  blo(Kl  the  gaping  cypress  jw)ur'dl 

When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  spf<k;. 
And  the  wild  blast  uj>lieaved  the  vanish 'd  swori 

How  havo  I  sat,  when  piped  the  p«.»nsive  wini 
To  hear  his  har])  h\  British  Fairfax  siruns  I 

Prevailing  p«H't  I  who>*e  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  majjic  wonders  which  he  sung  I 

Hence,  at  each  sf»uiul,  imagination  slows ! 
Hence,  at  each  picturt^,  vivid  life  starts  herv! 

Hence  his  wann  lay  with  softi>st  8we«.»t  new  flow' 
Melting  it  Hows,  purt^,  murmuring,  sTront;  a-' 

clear, 
And  fills  th*  impa-ssion'd  heart,  and  ^-ins  th*  har 
monious  ear  ! 

All  hail,  ye  scenes  that  o'er  my  soul  prevail  I 
Ye  splendid  friths  and  lakes,  which,  far  iwaj. 
Are  by  snuK)th  Annan  !l  filPd,  or  past'ral  Tav 

Or  Don's il  nmiantic  sprinjrs,  at  distance  hail! 

$  An  ii'jnaf  ie  hird  like  a  pm>m:'.  on  the  ocps  «>f  which  t.''i 
iniiahitantMiif  St.  Kilila.  unntheruf  the  Hebrides. dut^.* 
snbnidt. 

►  Three  rivers  in  Sci>tlaDiL 
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lie  time  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 
"Your  lowly  gIeii8«,o'erhuDg  with  spreading  broom ; 
r  o'er  your  stretching  heaths,  by  Fancy  led  ; 

Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep,  in  awful  gloom ! 
ben  will  I  dress  once  more  the  faded  bower, 

WhereJonsonfsatinDrummond's  classic  shade; 
r  crop,  from  Tiviotdale,  each  lyric  flower, 

*  VaUeyi. 
t  Ren  Jonanii  paid  a  visit  on  foot,  in  1619,  to  the  Scotch 
-wt  Drummond.  at  hia  seat  of  Hawtbornden,  within  four 
dl«  of  Edinburgh. 


And  mourn,  on  Yarrow's  banks,  whero  Willy's 
laid!  ^ 

Meantime,  ye  powers  that  on  the  pUins  which  bore 
The  cordial youth,on  Lothian's  pUins$,attend ! — 
Where'er  Home  dwells,  on  hill,  or  lowly  moor. 

To  him  I  lose,  your  kind  protection  lend. 
And,  touch'd  with  love  like  mine,  pieserve  my 
absent  friend ! 

X  Barrow,  it  aetmis,  was  at  the  Edinburgh  uniTersity, 
which  is  in  the  county  of  Lothian. 


COLLEY    GIBBER. 

[Bora,  1«71.    Died,  17870 


SONG.     THE  BUND  BOY. 


0  SAT !  what  is  that  thing  call'd  light. 
Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy  ! 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight  I 
0  tell  your  poor  blind  boy  I 

You  talk  of  wond'rous  things  you  see, 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright ; 

1  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night ! 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make, 
Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play  ; 


And  could  I  ever  keep  awake. 
With  me  'twere  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 
You  mourn  my  hapless  woe  ; 

But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 
My  cheer  of  mind  destroy  ; 

Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king, 
Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 


•      EDWARD    MOORE. 


IB 


,1711.    DIad,  I7«7] 


Edward  Moore  was  the  sou  of  a  dissenting 
'lergyman  at  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  and  was 
>red  to  the  business  of  a  linen-draper,  which  he 
mrsued,  however,  both  in  London  and  Irebuid, 
vith  80  little  success,  that  he  embraced  the  lite- 
*&ry  life  (accoi*ding  to  his  own  account)  more 
rora  necesKity  than  inclination.  His  Fables  (in 
744)  first  brought  him  into  notice.  The  Right 
honourable  Mr.  Pelham  was  one  of  his  earliest 
riendn  ;  and  his  Trial  of  Selim  gained  him  the 
riendsliip  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  Of  three  works 
•^hich  he  produced  for  the  stage,  his  two  come- 
lie«,  the  *•  Foundling"  and  *<  Gil  Bias,"  were 
insuccessful  ;  but  he  was  fully  uidemnified  by 
he  profits  and  reputation  of  the  "  Gamester." 
'loore  himself  acknowledges  that  he  owed  to 
'arrick  many  popular  passages  of  his  drama  ; 
'id  Davies,  the  biographer  of  Garrick,  ascribes 
0  the  gn>at  actor  the  whole  scene  between  Lew- 
00  and  Stukely,  in  the  fourth  act ;  but  Davies's 
ttthority  is  not  oracular.     About  the  year  1731 


Lord  Lyttelton,  in  concert  with  Dodsley,  pro- 
jected the  paper  of  the  **  World,"  of  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Moore  should  enjoy  the  profits, 
whether  the  numbers  were  written  by  himself  or 
by  volunteer  contributors.  Lyttelton's  interest 
soon  enlisted  many  accomplished  coadjutors, such 
as  Cambridge,  Jenyns,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  H. 
Walpole.  Moore  himself  wrote  sixty-one  of  the 
papers.  In  the  last  number  of  the  *^  World " 
the  conclusion  is  made  to  depend  on  a  fictitious 
incident  which  had  occasioned  tlie  death  of  the 
author.  When  the  papers  were  collected  into 
volumes,  Moore,  who  superintended  the  publioa- 
tion,  realised  this  jocular  fiction  by  his  own  death, 
whilst  the  last  number  was  in  the  press  §. 

[}  Mr.  Moore  was  a  poet  who  never  had  Justice  done 
him  while  lirinfr-  There  are  few  of  the  modems  who 
have  a  more  correct  taste,  or  a  more  pleasing  manner  of 
expressing  their  thoughts.  It  was  upon  his  Fahles  ha 
chiefly  founded  his  reputation ;  yet  they  are  Iq^  no  i 
his  bert  production^— OoLoenrrH.] 
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THE  DISCOVERY.     AN  ODE. 


Yir  bonus  est  quis  ?— IIoiu 


Takb  wing,  my  muse  !  from  shore  to  shore 
Fly,  and  that  happy  place  explore 

Where  Virtue  deigns  to  dwell  ; 
If  yet  she  treads  on  British  ground, 
Where  can  the  fugitive  be  found, 

In  city,  court,  or  cell  I 

Not  there,  where  wine  and  frantic  mirth 
Unite  the  sensual  sons  of  Earth 

Ij^Pleasure's  thoughtless  train : 
Nor  yet  where  sanctity's  a  show^ 
Where  souls  nor  joy  nor  pity  know 

For  human  bliss  or  pain. 

Her  social  heart  alike  disowns 

The  race,  who,  shunning  crowds  and  thrones. 

In  shades  sequester*d  doze  ; 
Whose  sloth  no  generous  care  can  wake, 
Who  rot,  like  weeds  on  Lethe's  lake, 

In  senseless,  vile  repose. 

With  these  she  shuns  the  factious  tribe. 
Who  spurn  the  yet  unoffer'd  bribe. 

And  at  corruption  lour  ; 
Waiting  till  Discord  Havoc  cries. 
In  hopes,  like  Catiline,  to  rise 

On  anarchy  to  power  ! 

Ye  wits,  who  boast  from  ancient  times 
A  right  divine  to  scourge  our  crimes. 

Is  it  with  you  she  rests  ! 
No.     Interest,  slander  are  your  views. 
And  Virtue  now,  with  every  Muse, 

Flies  your  unhallow'd  breasts. 

There  was  a  time,  I  heard  her  say. 
Ere  females  were  seduced  by  play, 

When  beauty  was  her  throne  ; 
But  now,  where  dwelt  the  soft  Desires, 
The  Furies  light  forbidden  fires. 

To  Love  and  her  unknown. 

From  these  th'  indignant  goddess  flies, 
And  where  the  spires  of  Science  rise, 

A  while  suspends  her  wing  ; 
But  pedant  Pride  and  Rage  are  there, 
And  Faction  tainting  all  the  air. 

And  pois'uing  every  spring. 

Long  through  the  sky's  wide  pathless  way 
The  Muse  observed  the  wand'rer  stray, 

And  mark'd  her  last  retreat  ; 
O'er  Surrey's  barren  heaths  she  flew. 
Descending  like  the  silent  dew 

On  Esher's  peaceful  seat. 


There  she  beholds  the  gentle  Mole 
His  pensive  waters  calmly  roU, 

Amidst  Elysian  ground : 
There  through  the  windings  of  the  grove 
She  leads  her  family  of  Love, 

And  strews  her  sweets  around. 

I  hear  her  bid  the  daughters  fair 
Oft  to  yon  gloomy  grot  repair. 

Her  secret  steps  to  meet : 
"  Nor  thou,"  she  cries,  **  these  shades  fo: 
But  come,  Loved  consort,  come  and  make 

The  husband's  bliss  complete." 

Yet  not  too  much  the  soothing  ease 
Of  rural  indolence  shall  please 

My  Pelham's  ardent  breast ; 
The  man  whom  Virtue  calls  her  own 
Must  stand  the  pillar  of  a  throne^ 

And  make  a  nation  blett'd. 

Pelham  !  'tis  thme  with  temp'rmte  leal 
To  giuird  Britannia's  public  weal, 

Attack'd  on  every  part : 
Her  fatal  discords  to  compose. 
Unite  her  friends,  disarm  her  foes, 

Demands  thy  head  and  heart. 

When  bold  Rebellion  shook  the  land. 
Ere  yet  from  William's  dauntless  hand 

Her  barbarous  army  fled  ; 
When  Valour  droop 'd,  and  Wisdom  fear'd, 
Thy  voice  expiring  Credit  heard. 

And  raised  her  languid  head. 

Now  by  thy  strong  assisting  hand, 
Fix'd  on  a  rock  I  see  her  stand. 

Against  whose  solid  feet. 
In  vain,  through  every  future  age. 
The  loudest,  most  tempestuous  rage 

Of  angry  war  shall  beat. 

And  grieve  not  if  the  sons  of  Strife 
Attempt  to  cloud  thy  spotless  hfe. 

And  shade  its  brightest  scenes  ; 
Wretches,  by  kindness  unsubdued. 
Who  see,  who  share  Uie  common  good, 

Yet  cavil  at  the  means. 

Like  these,  the  metaphysic  crew. 
Proud  to  be  singular  and  new. 

Think  all  they  see  deceit ; 
Are  warm'd  and  cherish'd  by  the  day, 
Feel  and  enjoy  the  heavenly  ray. 

Yet  doubt  of  light  and  heat. 
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To  try  her  sweet  temper,  ofttimes  am  I  seen. 

:  HAPPY  MARRIAGE. 

In  revels  all  day  with  the  nymphs  on  the  green  : 

Though  painful  my  ab6ence,my  doubts  she  beguiles, 

my  time  been !  what  joys  have  I 

And  meets  me  at  night  with  complacence  and  smiles. 

soft  bondage  made  Jessy  my  own  I 

What  though  on  her  cheeks  the  rose  loses  its  hue. 

•art  is,  so  easy  my  chain, 

Herwitandgoodhumourbloom  all  the  year  through; 

i  tasteless  and  roving  a  pain. 

Time  still,  as  he  flies,  adds  increase  to  her  truth. 

Andgivestohermind  whathe  steals  fromheryoath. 

grown  with  woodbines,  as  often  we 

Ye  shepherds  so  gay,  who  make  love  to  ensnare. 

boys  and  girls  frolic  and  play  : 

And  cheat,  with  fklse  vows,  the  too  credulous  fair ; 

icir  sport  is  !  the  wanton  ones  see. 

In  search  of  true  pleasure,  how  vainly  you  roam  I 

ir  looks  from  my  Jessy  and  me. 

To  hold  it  for  life,  yoa  must  find  it  at  home. 

JOHN 

DYER. 

[Born,  1700. 

DiMi,  1708.] 

e  son  of  a  solicitor  at  Aberglasney, 

and,  besides  studying  pictures  and  prospects. 

ishire.    He  was  educated  at  West- 

composed  a  poem  on  the  Ruins  of  Rome.    On 

and  returned  from  thence  to  be 

his  return  to  England  he  married  a  Udy  of  the 

tiis  father's  profession,  but  left  it 

name  of  Ensor,  a  descendant  of  ShakspearOi 

painting ;  and,  having  studied  the 

retired  into  the  country,  and  entered  into  orders. 

inder  a  master,  was  for  some  time. 

His  last  preferment  was  to  the  living  of  Kirkley 

inerant  painter  in  Wales.  Dividing 

on  Bane.  The  witUcism  on  his  «  Fleece,"  rehUed 

lowever,  between  the  sister  Muses, 

by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  its  author,  if  he  was  an  old 

6)  his  Grongar  Hill  amidst  those 

.  man,  would  be  buried  in  woollen,  has,  perhaps 

t  was  published  about  his  twenty- 

been  oftener  repeated  than  any  passage  in  the 

He  afterwards  made  the  tour 

poem  itself. 

spirit  both  of  an  artist  and  poet, 

GRONGA 

R    HILL. 

iph,  with  curious  eye  ! 

While  stray'd  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood. 

>urple  evening,  lie 

Over  mead,  and  over  wood, 

untain's  lonely  van. 

From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill. 

'  noise  of  busy  man ; 

Till  contempktion  had  \ker  fill. 

ir  the  form  of  things, 

About  his  chequer'd  sides  I  wind. 

yellow  linnet  sings ; 

And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind, 

>ful  nightingale 

And  groves,  and  grottoes  where  I  lay. 

J  forest  with  her  tale  ; 

And  vistoe  shooting  beams  of  day  : 

all  thy  various  hues. 

Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale  ; 

aid  thy  sifiter  Muse  ; 

As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal : 

}  Phoubus  riding  high 

The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fate, 

e  to  the  land  and  sky  ! 

Sooner  or  later,  of  aU  height. 

ill  invites  my  song. 

Withdraw  their  summits  from  the  skies, 

indscape  bright  and  strong  ; 

And  lessen  as  the  others  rise  : 

I  whose  mossy  cells, 

Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 

iHing,  Quiet  dwells  ; 

Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads ; 

1  whose  silent  shade. 

Still  it  widens,  widens  still. 

>de8t  Muses  made, 

And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hilL 

ve,  the  evening  still. 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow. 

1  lain  of  a  rill. 

What  a  bmdscape  lies  below  ! 

flow'ry  bed. 

No  clouds,  DO  vapours  intervene ; 

and  beneath  my  head  ; 

But  the  gay,  the  open  scene. 

Does  the  fkce  of  nature  show. 

Lewlb-  Miscellanies.  1726.] 

In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow  ; 
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And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light. 

The  fountain's  fall,  the  rivesr's  flow, 

Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight 

The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low  ; 

Old  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise, 

The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 

Proudly  towering  in  the  skies  ! 

Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky  1 

Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 

The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruin'd  tower. 

Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires  ! 

The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower  ; 

Half  his  beams  ApoUo  sheds 

The  town  and  vilUge,  dome  and  farm, 

On  the  yellow  mountain-heads  ! 

Each  give  each  a  double  charm. 

GUds  the  fleeces  of  Jhe  flocks, 

As  pearls  upon  an  iEthiop's  arm. 

And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks  ! 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  mde. 

Below  me  trees  unnumberM  rise. 

Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 

Beautiful  in  various  dyes  : 

Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide  ; 

The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue. 

How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie  ! 

The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew. 

What  streaks  of  meadows  cposb  the  eye ! 

The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows. 

A  step  methinks  may  pass  the  stream. 

The  sturdy  oak  with  broad-spread  boughs. 

So  little  distant  dangers  seem  ; 

And  beyond  the  purple  grove. 

So  we  mistake  the  future's  face, 

Haunt  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  love  ! 

Eyed  through  hope's  deluding  glass ; 

Graudy  as  the  opening  dawn, 

As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair. 

Lies  a  long  and  level  lawu. 

Clad  in  colours  of  the  aur. 

On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high, 

Which,  to  those  who  journey  near. 

Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye  ! 

Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear  ; 

Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood. 

Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way. 

His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood. 

The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day*. 

And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow. 

0  may  I  with  myself  agree. 

That  cast  an  awful  look  below  ; 

And  never  covet  what  I  see  : 

Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps. 

Content  me  with  an  humble  shade. 

And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps  : 

My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid  ; 

So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 

For,  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 

On  mutual  dependence  find. 

We  banish  quiet  from  the  sonl  : 

'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode  ; 

'Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 

Tis  now  th'  apartment  of  the  toad  ; 

And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds  ; 

Now,  ev'n  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 

As  on  the  mountain- turf  I  lie  ; 

Coneeard  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds  ; 

While  the  wanton  zephyr  sings. 

While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 

And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings  : 

Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  walls. 

While  the  waters  murmur  deep  ; 

Yet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low. 

While  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep  ; 

And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow. 

Wiiile  the  birds  unbounded  fly. 

Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete, 

And  with  music  fill  the  sky. 

Big  with  the  vanity  of  state  ; 

Now,  ev'n  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate  ! 

Be  full,  ye  courts  ;  be  great  who  will  j 

A  little  rule,  a  little  sway. 

Search  for  peace  with  all  your  Hkill ; 

A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day, 

Open  wide  the  lofty  door. 

Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 

Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor  ; 

Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there  ; 

And  see  the  rivers  how  they  run. 

In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  care  ! 

Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun. 

Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads. 

Sometimes  swift,  soraethnes  slow. 

On  the  meads  and  mountain-heads. 

Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 

Along  with  Pleasure,  close  allied. 

A  various  journey  to  the  deep, 

Ever  by  each  other's  side  : 

Like  human  life,  to  endless  sleep  ! 

And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill. 

Thus  is  nature's  vesture  wrought, 

Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still. 

To  instruct  our  wandering  thought ; 

Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 

Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay. 
To  disperse  our  cares  away  ♦. 

[*  Lord  Byron  asks,  (vol.  vi  p.  366,)  "  Is  not  this  tfc 

original  (if  Mr.  Campbell's  far-famed. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 

Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view  ! 

C*  See  Byron'8  remark  on   this   passage.     Lift  and 

We  answer  for  Mr.  Campbell,  decidedly  not !] 

Works,  vol.  vi.  p,  365.] 

ALLAN    RAMSAY. 

[Born.ldBS.    Died,  1787.] 


Thb  personal  history  of  Allan  Ramsay  is 
marked  by  few  circumstances  of  striking  inter- 
est ;  yet,  independently  of  his  poetry,  he  can- 
not be  reckoned  ah  insignificant  individual  who 
gave  Scotland  her  first  circulating  library,  and 
who  established  her  first  reguUr  theatre.  He 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Crawfurd  Moor,  in 
Lanarkshire,  where  his  father  had  the  charge  of 
Lford  Hopeton*s  lead-mines.  His  mother,  Alice 
Bower,  was  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman  who 
had  emigrated  to  that  place  from  Derbyshire. 
By  his  paternal  descent  the  poet  boasts  of  having 
sprung  from  **  a  Douglas  loin;"  but,  owing  to  the 
early  death  of  his  father,  his  education  was  con- 
fined to  a  parish-school,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  bound  apprentice  to  the  humble  business 
of  a  wig-maker.  On  this  subject  one  of  his 
Scottish  biographers  refutes,  with  some  indigna- 
tion, a  report  which  had  gone  abroad,  that  our 
poet  was  bred  a  barber,  and  carefully  instructs 
the  reader,  that  in  those  good  times,  when  a 
fashionable  wig  cost  twenty  guineas,  the  employ- 
ment of  manufacturing  them  was  both  lucrative 
and  creditable*.  Ramsay,  however,  seems  to  have 
fiflt  no  ambition  either  for  the  honours  or  profits 
of  the  vocation,  as  he  left  it  on  finishing  his 
apprenticeship.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  writer,  or  attorney,  in 


*  Apropos  to  this  dclicat«  dintinctinn  of  the  Scottbh 

biofrapher  may  be  mentioned  the  advertisement  of  a 

French  pemiquier  in  the   Palais  Royal,  who  ranks  his 

bunincss  among  the  "  imitative  art?."    A  London  artist 

I      in  the  same  pn)fcsRion  had  a  similar  Jealousy  with  the 

I      historian  of  Kamsay's  life,  at  the  idea  of  mere  *•  trimmers 

I     of  the  human  face"  being  confounded  with  "genuine 

perruquiers.'*     In  advertiking  his  crop-wigs  he  alluded  to 

•omo  wig-weaving  competitors,  whom  he  denominated 

"  mere  hair-dri>M«r<>  and  barbers ; "  and  "  shall  a  barber 

(be  exclaims)  affect  to  rival  theee  crops?  "    "  Barbarus 

I      baasegetia."— ViRoiu 

t  This  son  of  the  poet  was  a  man  of  literature  as  well 
as  genius.  The  following  wliimsical  specimen  of  his 
poetry  is  subjoined  as  a  curiosity.  The  humorous  sub- 
atitution  of  the  kirk-trcasury  man  for  Horace's  wolf,  in 
the  third  stanza,  will  only  be  recognised  by  those  who 
undenttand  the  importance  of  that  ecclesiastical  officer 
in  Scotland,  and  the  powers  with  which  he  is  invested 
for  summoning  delinquents  before  the  clergy  and  eldera, 
in  caaea  of  illegitimate  love. 

HORACK'S    "  IfTTKOKR    Vnx"  &C. 

■T   AU  Alt   RAMtAT,  JCH. 

A  man  of  no  base  (John)  life  or  conversation. 
Needs  not  to  trubt  in,  coat  of  mail  nor  buffAkin, 
Nor  need  he  vapour,  with  the  sword  and  rapier. 
Pistol,  or  great  gun. 

Whether  he  ranges,  eastward  to  the  Ganges, 
Or  if  he  bends  his  course  tn  the  Went  Indies, 
Or  mil  the  Sea  Red,  which  ao  many  strange  odd 
Btoriea  are  told  of. 


Edinburgh.  His  eldest  sonf  rose  to  well-known 
eminence  as  a  painter.  Our  poet's  first  means  of 
subsistence  after  his  marriage,  were  to  publish 
snuill  poetical  productions  in  a  cheap  form,  which 
became  so  popular,  that  even  in  this  humble  sale 
he  was  obliged  to  call  upon  the  magistrates  to 
protect  his  literary  property  from  the  piracy  of 
the  hawkers.  He  afterwards  set  up  as  a  book- 
seller, and  published,  at  his  own  shop,  a  new 
edition  of  **  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  with 
two  cantos  of  his  own  subjoined  to  the  ancient 
original,  which  is  ascribed  to  James  I.  of  Soot- 
land.  A  passage  in  one  of  those  modem  cantos 
of  Ramsay's,  describing  a  husband  fascinated 
homewards  from  a  scene  of  drunkenness  by  the 
gentle  persuasions  of  lus  wife,  has  been  tastefully 
selected  by  Wilkie,  and  been  made  the  subject  of 
his  admirable  pencil. 

In  1724  he  published  a  collection  of  popular 
Scottish  songs,  called  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany, 
which  speedily  ran  through  twelve  impressions. 
Ruddiman  asttisted  him  in  the  glossary,  and  Hamil- 
ton of  Baiigour,  Crawfurd,  and  Mallet  were  among 
the  contributors  to  his  modern  songs.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  his  Evergreen,  a  collection  of 
pieces  from  the  Bannatyne  MSS.  written  before 
the  year  1600.  Here  the  vanity  of  adorning 
what  it  was  his  duty  to  have  faithfully  transcribed 
led  him  to  take  many  liberties  with  the  originals; 
and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  one  poem,  viz.  the 
Vision,  which  he  pretended  to  have  found  in 
ancient  manuscript,  was  the  fruit  .of  his  own 
brain.  But  the  Vision,  considered  as  his  own, 
adds  a  plume  to  his  poetical  character  wliich  may 
overshade  his  defects  as  an  editor. 

In  1726  he  published  his  Gentle  Shepherd. 
The  first  rudiments  of  that  pleasing  drama  had 
been  given  to  the  public  in  two  pastoral  dialogues, 
which  were  so  much  liked  that  his  friends  ex- 
horted him  to  extend  them  into  a  regular  play. 

For  but  last  Monday,  walking  at  noon-day. 

Conning  a  ditty,  to  divert  my  Betty, 

By  me  that  son's  Turk  (1  not  frighted)  our  Kirk- 

Treaaurer's  man  pais'd. 

And  rare  more  horrid  monster  in  the  torrid- 
Zone  ne'er  was  found,  Sir,  though  for  makes  renown*d.  Sir, 
Nor  can  great  Peter'a  empire  boast  such  creatures, 

Th'of  bears  the  wet  nurae. 

Should  I  by  hap  land  on  the  coast  of  Lapland, 
^^liere  there  no  fir  is,  much  leM  pears  and  cherries. 
Where  atormy  weather's  sold  by  hags,  whose  leather- 
faces  would  fright  onek 

Place  me  where  tea  grows,  or  where  sooty  negroes. 
Sheep's  guts  round  tie  them,  lest  the  sun  should  fry  tbcm, 
StlU  while  my  Betty  amilea  and  Ulks  w»  pretty, 
I  will  adore  her. 
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The  reception  of  this  piece  soon  extended  his  re> 
putation  beyond  Scotland.  His  works  were  re- 
printed at  Dublin,  and  became  popular  in  the 
colonics.  Pope  was  known  to  admire  The  Gentle 
Shepherd  ;  and  Gay,  when  he  was  in  Scotland, 
sought  for  explanations  of  its  phrases,  that  he 
might  communicate  them  to  his  friend  at 
Twickenham.  Ramsay^s  shop  was  a  great 
resort  of  the  congenial  fabulist  while  he  remained 
in  Edinburgh  ;  and  from  its  windows,  which 
overlooked  the  Exchange,  the  Scottish  poet  used 
to  point  out  to  Gay  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ters of  the  place. 

A  second  volume  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
1728  ;  and  in  1730  he  published  a  collection  of 
fables.  His  cfpistles  in  the  former  volume  are 
generally  indifferent;  but  there  is  oue  addressed 
to  the  poet  Somervile,  which  contains  some  easy 
lines.  Professing  to  write  from  nature  more 
than  art,  he  compares,  with  some  beauty,  the  rude 
stylo  which  he  loved  and  practised,  to  a  neglected 
orchard. 

I  love  the  garden  wild  and  wide, 

Where  oalu  have  plmn-treM  by  their  aide. 

Where  woodbinee  and  the  twisting  vine 

Clip  round  the  pear-tree  and  the  pine ; 

Where  mixt  Jonquils  and  gowans*  grow. 

And  roses  midst  rank  clover  blow. 

Upon  a  bonk  of  a  clear  strand. 

Its  wimplings  led  by  nature's  hand ; 

Though  docks  and  brambles,  here  and  there. 

May  sometimes  cheat  the  gard'ner's  oaro. 

Yet  this  to  me*8  a  Paradise, 

Compared  to  prime  cut  plots  and  nice, 

li^'litiro  nature  hao  to  art  resign 'd. 

And  ull  louks  tttifT.  nieun,  and  confined. 

Of  orij;inal  i)Oots  he  says,  in  one  expressive 
couplet : 

The  native  bards  first  pluni;r«l  the  deep, 
Ik'fon*  the  artful  dared  to  leap. 

About  the  age  of  forty-five  he  ct^aflcnl  to  write 
for  the  )>ublic.  The  nio«t  roniurkable  circum- 
stance of  his  life  was  an  attt^mpt  which  he  made 
to  establish  a  theatre  in  Edinburgh.  Our  poet 
had  been  always  fond  of  the  drama,  and  had 
occasionally  supplied  prologues  to  the  players 
who  visited  the  northern  capital.  But  though  the 
age  of  fanaticiKm  wa»  wearing  away,  it  had  not  yet 
suffered  the  drama  to  have  a  settled  place  of 
exhibition  in  Scotland  ;  and  when  Ilamsay  had, 
with  great  expense,  in  the  year  1736,  fittt'd  up  a 
theatre  in  Carubber's  Close,  the  act  for  licensing 
the  stage,  which  was  passed  in  the  following  year, 
gave  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  a  power  of 
shutting  it  up,  which  they  exerted  with  gloomy 
severity.  Such  was  the  popular  hatred  of  play- 
houses in  Scotland  at  this  period,  that,  some  time 
aften^anls,  the  mob  of  Glasgow  deraolishc<l  the 
first  playhouse  that  was  erected  in  their  city  ; 
and  though  the  work  of  destruction  was  accom- 
plishe<l  in  daylight  by  many  hundreds,  it  was 
reckoned  so  godly,  that  no  reu-ard  could  bribe 
any   witness   to  appear  or  inform  against  the 


rioters.  Ten  years  from  the  date  <tf  this 
pointment,  Ramsay  had  the  — tiafmrtionol' 
dramatic  entertainments  fredy  enjqjred  liy  la 
fellow-citizens;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  Ml 
only  left  without  legal  relief  for  his  own  hm  m 
the  speculation  (having  suffered  what  the  Seoick 
law  denominated  a  <*  damnum  sine  iiyiiria"),bal 
he  was  assailed  with  libels  on  his  monU  chander, 
for  having  endeavoured  to  introduce  tbe*Ac2E. 
bred  plaphoute  eomedians,'* 

He  spent  some  of  the  last  year*  of  his  life  iaa 
house  of  whimsical  construction,  on  the  aorA 
side  of  the  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  whcfe  ths 
pUice  of  his  residence  is  stiU  diatingniiihed  bjr  tfat 
name  of  Ramsay-garden. 

A  scurvy  in  his  gums  pot  a  period  to  \m 
life  in  his  seventy-second  year.  He  died  it 
Edinburgh,  and  was  interred  in  Grey  Frim 
church-yard.  Ramsay  was  small  in  stature^  witk 
dark  but  expressive  and  pleasant  features.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  eonstitutioiial  pbib- 
sophy  of  good-humour.  His  genius  gave  }am 
access  to  the  society  of  those  who  were  most  db- 
tinguished  for  rank  and  talents  in  his  waAm 
country  ;  but  his  intercourse  with  them  wm 
marked  by  no  servility,  and  nerer  sedneed  Im 
from  the  quiet  attention  to  trade  by  wtuA  hs 
ultimately  secured  a  moderate  independeaee. 
His  vanity  in  speaking  of  hunself  is  often  ezeas* 
sive,  but  it  is  lUways  gay  and  good-natured.  Os 
one  occasion  ho  modestly  takes  precedence  of 
Peter  the  Great,  in  estimating  their  comparsliTe 
importance  with  the  public. — *^  But  ha'd^,  prosd 
Czar  (he  says)  I  wad  na  niffer*  fame."  Much 
of  his  poetry  breathes  the  subdued  aspirations  of 
Jacobitism.  He  was  one  of  those  Scotsmen  who 
for  a  long  time  would  not  extend  their  patriotism 
to  the  empire  in  which  their  country  was  merged, 
and  who  Imted  the  cause  of  the  Wliiga  in  Scot- 
land, from  remembering  its  ancient  connexion 
^-ith  the  leaven  of  fanaticism.  The  Tory  aaae 
had  also  found  its  way  to  their  enthusiasm  by 
being  associated  with  the  pathos  and  romance  ci 
the  lost  independence  of  their  country.  The 
business  of  Darien  was  still  ^  alta  mente  repos- 
tum."  Fletcher's  elo<juencc  on  the  siAject  of 
the  Union  was  not  forgotten,  nor  that  of  Belhaven, 
who  had  a]K>8trophised  the  Genius  of  Caledonia 
in  the  last  meeting  of  her  senate,  and  who  £ed 
of  grief  at  the  supposed  degradation  of  his  country. 
Visionary  as  the  idea  of  Scotland's  indcpendeoee 
as  a  kingdom  might  be,  we  must  most  of  all  excnn 
it  in  a  poet  whose  fancy  was  expressed,  and  whoac 
n^putation  was  bound  up,  in  a  dialect  from  whieh 
the  Union  took  away  the  Ust  chance  of  perpetnity. 

Our  poet's  miscellaneous  pieces,  though  some 
of  them  are  very  ingenious*,  are  upon  the  whole 

^  Iluld.  c  Exchange. 

*  Particularly  the  tale  of  the  Monk  and  the  MiDar't 
AVife.    TliiM  stor>'  U.  unhappily,  onfit  fur  a  popular  oil- 

lection  like  the  proient.  but  it  ia  well  told.     Itia  I ' 

from  an  old  poem  attributed  to  Dunbar. 


of  a  mnch  coarser  grain  than  his  pastoral  drama. 
The  admirers  of  the  Grentle  Shepherd  must  per- 
haps be  contented  to  share  some  suspicion  of 
I  national  partiality,  while  they  do  justice  to  their 
own  feeling  of  its  merit.  Yet  as  this  drama  is  a 
picture  of  rustic  Scotland,  it  would  perhaps  be 
saying  little  for  its  fidelity,  if  it  yielded  no  more 
agreeableness  to  the  breast  of  a  native  than  he 
could  expound  to  a  stranger  by  the  strict  letter 
of  criticism.  We  should  think  the  painter  had 
finished  the  likeness  of  a  mother  rery  indiffer- 
ently, if  it  did  not  bring  home  to  her  children 
traits  of  indefinable  expression  which  had  escaped 
erery  eye  but  that  of  familiar  affection.  Ramnay 
had  not  the  force  of  Bums;  but,  neither,  in  just 
proportion  to  his  merits,  is  he  likely  to  be  felt  by 
an  English  reader.  The  fire  of  Bums's  wit  and 
passion  glows  through  an  obscure  dialect  by  its 
confinement  to  short  and  concentrated  bursts. 
The  interest  which  Ramsay  excites  is  spread  over 
a  long  poem,  delineating  manners  more  than 
passions;  and  the  mind  must  be  at  home  both  in 
the  language  and  manners,  to  appreciate  the  skill 
and  comic  archness  with  which  he  has  heightened 
tlie  dispby  of  rustic  chanlcter  without  giving  it 
Tolgarity,  and  refined  the  view  of  peasant  life  by 
situations  of  sweetness  and  tenderness,  without 
departing  in  the  least  degree  from  its  simplicity. 
The  Gentle  Shepherd  stands  quite  apart  fix)m  the 
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general  pastoral  poetry  of  modem  Europe.  It 
has  no  satyrs,  nor  featureless  simpletons,  nor 
drowsy  and  still  landscapes  of  nature,  but  distinct 
characters  and  amusing  incidents.  The  principal 
shepherd  never  speaks  out  of  consistency  with  the 
habits  of  a  peasant;  but  he  moves  in  that  sphere 
with  such  a  manly  spirit,  with  so  much  cheerful 
sensibility  to  its  humble  joys,  with  maxims  of  life 
so  rational  and  independent,  and  with  an  ascen- 
dancy over  his  fellow  swains  so  well  maintained 
by  his  force  of  character,  that  if  we  could  suppose 
the  pacific  scenes  of  the  drama  to  be  suddenly 
changed  into  situations  of  trouble  and  danger,  we 
should,  in  exact  consistency  with  our  former  idea 
of  him,  expect  him  to  become  the  leader  of  the 
peasants,  and  the  Tell  of  his  native  hamlet.  Nor 
is  the  character  of  his  mistress  less  beautifully 
conceived.  She  is  represented,  like  himself,  as 
elevated,  by  a  fortunate  discovery,  from  obscure 
to  opulent  life,  yet  as  equally  capable  of  being  the 
ornament  of  either.  A  Richardson  or  a  D'Ar- 
blay,  had  they  continued  her  history,  might  have 
heightened  the  portrait,  but  they  would  not  have 
altered  its' outline.  Like  the  poetry  of  Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  that  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  is  engraven 
on  the  memory  of  its  native  country.  Its  verses 
have  passed  into  proverbs;  and  it  continues  to  be 
the  deligHt  and  soUoe  of  the  peasantry  whom  it 
describes. 


FROM  <«THE  GENTLE  SHEPHERD." 


ACT  t.  8CS9B  n. 


PROLOOUB. 


A  flowrie  howm  <>  between  twa  verdant  braes. 
Where  laaMe  uae  to  wash  and  spread  their  claiths  •, 
A  trotting  bumio  wimpling  throw  the  ground. 
Its  channel  peebles  shining  smooth  and  round : 
Here  Tlew  twa  barefoot  beauties  clean  and  clear ; 
First  please  your  eye,  then  gratify  your  ear ; 
While  Jenny  what  she  wishes  discommends. 
And  Meg  with  better  sense  true  love  defends. 

PsooY  and  Jmntrr, 

Jenny,  Come,  Meg,  let 's  fa'to  wark  upon  this 
This  shining  day  will  bleach  our  linen  clean;  [green. 
The  water 's  clear,  the  lift'  unclouded  blue, 
Will  make  them  like  a  lily  wet  with  dew. 

Peggy.  Gaefarrer  up  the  bum  to  Habbie's  How, 
Where  a'thafs  sweet  in  spring  and  simmer  grow: 
Between  twa  birks  out  o'er  a  little  linnv. 
The  water  fa*8,  and  makes  a  singin'  din  : 
A  pool  breast-deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glass, 
Kisses  with  easy  whirls  the  bordVing  grass. 
We'll  end  our  washing  while  the  morning's  cool. 
And  when  the  day  grows  het  we'll  to  the  pool, 
There  wash  ournells ;  'tis  healthfu'  now  in  May, 
And  sweetly  caller  on  sae  wann  a  day. 

4  The  level  low  ground  on  the  banks  of  a  stream. 

«  Clothes. 

'  Bky.— f  A  pool  beneath  a  waterfalL 


Jenny,  Daft  Ussie,  when  we're  naked,  whatll  ye 

Giff  our  twa  herds  come  brattling  down  the  brae. 
And  see  us  sae  t — that  jeering  fellow,  I'ate, 
Wad  taunting  say,  <<Haith,  lasses,  ye're  no  blate^." 

Peggy.  We're  far  frae  ony  road,  and  out  of  sight; 
The  lads  they're  feeding  fur  beyont  the  hight ; 
But  tell  me  now,  dear  Jenny,  we're  our  lane, 
What  gars  ye  plague  your  wooer  with  disdain  t 
The  neighbours  a'  tent  this  as  well  as  I ; 
That  Roger  lo'es  ye,  yet  ye  care  na  by. 
What  ails  ye  at  him  !  Troth,  between  us  twa. 
He's  wordy  you  the  best  day  e'er  ye  saw. 

Jenny.  I  dinna  like  him,  Peggy,  there's  an  end; 
A  herd  mair  sheepish  yet  I  never  ken'd. 
He  kames  his  hair,  indeed,  and  gacs  right  snug, 
With  ribbon-knots  at  his  blue  bonnet  lug ; 
Whilk  pensylie'  he  wears  a  thought  a-jec^ 
And  spreads  his  garters  diced  beneath  his  knee. 
He  falds  his  owrclay^  down  his  breast  nith  care, 
And  few  gangs  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fair  ; 
For  a'  that,  he  can  neither  sing  nor  say,     [day.** 
Except,  "How  d'ye!"  — or,  "There's  a  bonny 

Peggy,  Ye  dash  the  lad  with  constant  slighting 
Hatred  for  love  is  unco  sair  to  bide  :  [pride, 


k  Modest. — >  Sprucely.— J  To  one  side—- 1^  Cravat 
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But  ye'll  repent  ye,  if  his  love  grow  cauld, 
Wha  likes  a  dorty*  maiden  when  she's  auld  I 
Like  dawted  wean"*  that  tarrows  at  its  meat," 
That  for  some  fecklesso  whim  will  orpP  and  greet: 
The  lave  laugh  at  it  till  the  dinner's  past. 
And  syne  the  fool  thing  is  obliged  to  fast, 
Or  scart  anither's  leavings  at  the  hist. 
Fy,  Jenny  !  think,  and  dinna  sit  your  time. 

Jenny.  I  never  thought  a  single  life  a  crime. 

Peggy.  Nor  I :  but  love  in  whispers  lets  us  ken 
That  men  were  made  for  us,  and  we  for  men. 

Jenny,  If  Roger  is  my  jo,  he  kens  himsell, 
For  sic  a  tale  I  never  heard  him  tell. 
He  glowrsi  and  sighs,  and  I  can  guess  the  cause : 
But  wha's  obliged  to  spell  his  hums  and  haws  t 
Whene'er  he  likes  to  tell  his  mind  mair  pUin, 
I'se  tell  him  frankly  ne'er  to  do't  again. 
They're  fools  that  slav'ry  like,  and  may  be  free ; 
The  chiels  may  a'  knit  up  themselves  for  me. 

Peggy.  Be  doing  your  ways  :  for  me,  I  have  a 
To  be  as  yielding  as  my  Patie's  kind.  [mind 

Jenny.  Heh  !  lass,  how  can  ye  lo'e  that  rattle- 
skull  ! 
A  very  deil,  that  ay  maun  have  his  wilF! 
We  soon  will  hear  what  a  poor  feightan  life 
You  twa  will  lead,  sae  soon's  ye're  man  and  wife. 

Peggy.  I'll  rin  the  risk ;  nor  have  I  ony  fear. 
But  rather  think  ilk  langsome  day  a  year, 
'Till  I  with  pleasure  mount  my  bridal-bed. 
Where  on  my  Patie's  breast  1*11  lay  my  head. 
There  he  may  kiss  as  huig  as  kissing 's  good. 
And  what  we  do  there's  nane  dare  call  it  rude. 
He's  get  his  will ;  why  no  !  'tis  good  my  part 
To  give  him  that,  and  he'll  j^ive  me  his  heart. 

Jenny.  He  may  iiuleed  for  ten  or  fifteen  days 
Mak  meikle  o'  ye,  with  an  unco  fruLse, 
And  daut  ye  baith  afore  fowk  and  your  lane  : 
But  soon  as  your  newfangleness  is  gaiie, 
He'll  look  upon  you  as  his  tether-stake, 
And  think  he's  thit  his  freedom  for  your  sake. 
Instead  then  of  lang  days  of  sweet  delyte, 
Ae  day  be  dumb,  and  a'  the  neist  he'll  1\\Xg  : 
And  may  be  in  hLs  barliclioods',  ne'er  stick 
To  lend  his  loving  wife  a  loundering  lick. 

Peggy.  Sic  coarse -spun  thoughts  as  that  want 
pith  to  move 
My  settled  mind  ;  I'm  o'er  far  gane  in  love. 
Patie  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  breath, 
But  want  of  him  I  dread  nae  other  skaith". 
There's  nane  of  a'  the  herds  that  tread  the  green 
Has  sic  a  smile,  or  sic  twa  glancing  een. 
And  then  he  speaks  with  sic  a  taking  art, 
His  words  they  thirle  like  music  through  my  heart. 
How  blytlily  can  he  sport,  and  gently  i*ave, 
And  jest  at  little  fears  that  fright  the  lave. 
Ilk  day  that  he's  alane  upon  the  hill, 
He  reads  feil*  books  that  teach  him  meikle  skill; 
He  is — but  what  need  I  say  that  or  this, 
I'd  spend  a  month  to  tell  you  wh.it  he  is  ! 

»  rotti.-.h.— m  Spoilt  child.—"  Pettishly  rolus^s  itr,  f.Hxl — 
o  >iUy.— P  Fret.— 4  Staretk  — '  Criths-niiXHLs.— •  Harm.— 
»  Many. 


In  a'  he  says  or  does  there's  sic  a  gmte. 
The  rest  seem  coofs  compared  with  mj  dear  FUt;  | 
His  better  sense  will  Utng  his  love  secure:  ! 

Ill-nature  hefts  in  sauls  are  weak  and  poor. 

Jenny.  Hey,  <' bonny  huw  of  Branksome  f  or  H 
Your  witty  Pate  will  put  you  in  a  sang,  [ht  hn^ 
0  'tis  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  a  bride  !  \ 

Syne  whinging  gets  about  your  ingle-side,  .1 

Yelping  for  this  or  that  with  fasheous*  din :         =' 
To  make  them  brats  then  ye  maun  toil  and  9pm,  \ 
Ae  wean  fa's  sick,  and  scads  itself  wi'  bme*, 
Ane  breaks  his  shin,  anither  tinea  his  shoe :  [bd, 
The  <<Deil  gaes  o'er  John  Wabster* :"  hame  giwi 
When  Pate  misca's  ye  waur  than  tongne  can  leB.  ■ 

Peggy.  Yes,  it's  a  heartsome  thing  to  be  a  wifc, . 
When  round  the  ingle-edge  young  sprouts  art  rife. , 
Gif  I'm  sae  happy,  I  shall  have  delight 
To  hear  their  little  plaints,  and  keep  them  right  |i 
Wow,  Jenny  !  can  there  greater  pleasure  be,  {', 
Than  see  sic  wee  tots  toolying  at  your  knee  ;  I 
When  a'  they  ettle  at,  their  greatest  wish,  1. 

Is  to  be  made  of,  and  obtain  a  kiss  f  i 

Can  there  be  toil  in  tenting  day  and  night 
The  like  of  them,  when  love  makes  care  defighl  f 

Jenny.  But  poortitk,  Peggy,  is  the  warM  of  a'.  , 
Gif  o'er  your  heads  ill  chance  should  hegg'iy  dnv:  - 
There  little  love  or  canty  cheer  can  come  i 

Frae  duddy  doublets,  and  a  pantry  toom*. 
Your  nowt  may  die  ;  the  speat^  may  bear  away 
Frae  aff  the  howms  your  dainty  rucks  of  hay ; 
The  thick-blawn  wreaths  of  snaw,  or  blashy  tbovi,  ' 
May  smoor  your  wethers,  and  may  rot  your  era; 
A  dyvour*  buys  your  butter,  woo',  and  cheese. 
But  or  the  day  of  jjavnnent  breaks  and  flees  ; 
With  gloomin'  brow  the  lain!  seeks  in  hw  rent, 
'Tis  no  to  gie,  your  merchant's  to  the  bent  ; 
His  honour  muuuna  want,  he  poinds  your  gear; 
Syne  driven  frae  house  and  hald,  where  will  ye 
Dear  Meg,  be  wise,  and  lead  a  single  life ;  [steer!— 
Troth,  it's  nae  mows»  to  be  a  married  wife. 

Peggy.  May  sic  ill  luck  befii'  that  silly  she, 
Wha  has  sic  fears,  for  that  was  never  me. 
l^et  fowk  bode  weel,  and  strive  to  do  their  besf ; 
Nae  mair*s  required — let  heaven  makeout  the  reft 
I've  heard  my  honest  uncle  aften  say. 
That  lads  should  a'  for  wivt^  that's  vertuouspray ; 
For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  well-stored  room,  unless  his  wife  wad  let : 
\\'herefoiX'  noeht  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part 
To  gather  wealth  to  raise  my  shepherd's  heart. 
Whate'er  he  wins  1*11  guide  with  canny  care. 
And  win  the  vogue  at  mai'ket,  tron,  or  fair. 
For  licalsome,  clean,  cheap,  and  sufficient  war. 
A  Hock  of  lambs,  cheese,  butter,  and  si>me  wou\ 
Shall  first  be  said  to  pay  the  laird  his  doe  ; 
Syne  a'  behind  's  our  ain. — Thus  without  fear, 
With  love  and  rowth<=  we  thro'  the  warld  will  steer; 
.\nd  when  my  Pate  in  bairns  and  gear  grows  rife, 
He'll  bUss  the  day  he  gat  me  for  hi»  wife. 

"  Troublfs«»nio  — *  Scalds  ituolf  w  ith  brotli •  A  Scotch 

proverb  when  uU  p»ics  wnmg. — *  Empty. — r  Lond-flnod.—    ! 
<  Ikinkrupt.— >  It  it>  no  blight  calamity. — ^  l*koty. 
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Jenny,  But  what  if  some  youug  giglet  on  the 

green. 
With  dimpled  cheeks,  and  twa  bewitching  een, 
Should  gar  your  Patie  think  his  half-worn  Meg, 
And  her  ken'd  kisses,  hardly  worth  a  feg! 
Peggy  *  Nae  mair  of  that :— dear  Jennys  to  be 

free, 
There's  some  men  constanter  in  love  than  we  : 
Nor  is  the  ferly  great,  when  nature  kind 
Has  blest  them  with  solidity  of  mind  ; 
They'll  reason  caulmly,  and  with  kindness  smile. 
When  our  short  passions  wad  our  peace  beguile : 
Sae,  whensoe'er  they  slight  their  maiks<i  at  hame» 
Tis  ten  to  ane  their  wives  are  maist  to  blame. 
Then  I'll  employ  with  pleasure  a'  my  art 
To  keep  him  cheerfu',  and  secure  his  heart 
At  ev'n,  when  he  comes  weaiy  frae  the  hill, 
I'll  have  a'  things  made  ready  to  his  will : 
In  winter,  when  he  toils  thro'  wind  and  rain, 
A  bleezing  ingle,  and  a  clean  hearth-stane  : 
And  soon  as  he  flings  by  his  plaid  and  staff. 
The  seething-pot  's  be  ready  to  take  aff ; 
Clean  hag-abag*  I'll  spread  upon  his  board, 
And  serve  him  with  the  best  we  can  afford  : 
Grood^homour  and  white  bigonets'  shall  be 
Guards  to  my  face,  to  keep  his  love  for  me. 
Jenny,  A  dish  of  married  love  right  soon  grows 
cauld. 
And  dozinsK  down  to  nane,  as  fowk  grow  auld. 
Peggy,  But  we'll  grow  auld  together,  and  ne'er 
find 
The  loss  of  youth,  when  love  grows  on  the  mind. 
Bairns  and  their  bairns  make  sure  a  firmer  tie. 
Than  aught  in  love  the  like  of  us  can  spy. 
See  yon  twa  elms  that  grow  up  side  by  side. 
Suppose  them  some  years  syne  bridegroom  and 

bride ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  ilka  year  they've  prest. 
Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increased. 
And  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blest : 
This  shields  the  other  frae  the  eastlin  blast ; 
That  in  return  defends  it  frae  the  wast. 
Sic  as  stand  single,  (a  state  sae  liked  by  you,) 
Beneath  ilk  storm  frae  every  airt*>  maun  bow. 

e  Mates.  — <>    Huckaback.  — «    Linen  caps  or  coifs.— 
'  Dwindles.  K  Quarter. 


Jenny.  I've  done, — I  yield,  dear  lasssie;  I  mami 
yield. 
Your  better  sense  has  fairly  won  the  field. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  little  fae 
Lies  dem'd  within  my  breast  this  mony  a  day. 

Peggy,  Alake,  poor  pris'ner  1 — Jenny,  that's  no 
fair. 
That  ye'll  no  let  the  wee  thing  take  the  air: 
Haste,  let  him  out  ;  we'll  tent  as  well 's  we  can, 
Gif  he  be  Banldy's,*or  poor  Roger's  man. 

Jenny,  Anither  time's  as  good  ;  for  see  the  son 
Is  right  far  up,  and  we're  not  yet  begun 
To  freath  thegraith :  if  canker'd  Madge,  our  aunt, 
Come  up  the  bum,  she'll  gie  us  a  wicked  rant ; 
But  when  we've  done,  I'll  tell  you  a'  my  mind  ; 
For  this  seems  true — nae  lass  can  be  unkind. 

lExeunU 


SONG. 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  farewell  to  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  with  thee  I  have  mony  a  day 
To  Lochaber  no  more,  to  Lochaber  no  more, [been: 
We'll  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear. 
And  not  for  the  dangers  attending  on  weir  ; 
Though  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody  shore, 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more  ! 

Though  hurricanes  rise,  and  rise  every  wind, 
Nu  tempest  can  equal  the  storm  in  my  mind  : 
Though  loudest  of  thunders  on  louder  waves  roar. 
That's  naething  like  leaving  my  love  on  the  shore. 
To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pain'd. 
But  by  ease  that's  inglorious  no  fame  can  begain'd: 
And  beauty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  brave ; 
And  I  maun  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeany,  maun  plead  my  excuse. 
Since  honour  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse  I 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee  ; 
And  losing  thy  favour  I*d  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fame. 
And,  if  I  should  chance  to  come  gloriouS  hame, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running  o'er. 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


SIR   CHARLES    HANBURY    WILLIAMS. 


[Born,  1700.    Died,  1708.] 


Sib  Charles  Hanburt  Williams  was  the  son 
of  John  Hanbury,  Esq.,  a  South  Sea  Director. 
He  sat  in  several  parliaments,  was,  in  1744,  in- 


stalled a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  was  afterwards 
minister  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Peters- 
burgh  ♦. 


[*  Since  this  was  written,  an  edition  of  Sir  Charles  H. 
'Williams's  works,  in  3  vols  8to,  has  been  printed,  of  which 
a  properly  bitter  critique  appeared  in  the  A5th  number  of  | 


the  Quarterly  Review,— it  is  said  from  the  pen  of  Mr.* 

Croker.] 
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ODE 

TO  A  ORBAT  NUMBSm  OF  ORKAT  MBN,  HMWLY  MADB. 

Ske,  a  new  progeny  descends 

From  Heaven,  of  Britain's  truest  friends  : 

0  Muse  !  attend  my  call ! 
To  one  of  these  direct  thy  flight, 
Or,  to  be  sure  that  we  are  right. 

Direct  it  to  them  aU. 

Dear  Bat,  I'm  glad  you've  got  a  place, 
And  since  things  thus  have  changed  their  fii 

You'll  give  opposing  o'er : 
'Tis  comfortable  to  be  in. 
And  think  what  a  damn'd  while  yoa've  been, 

Like  Peter,  at  the  door. 

0  Clio  !  these  are  golden  times  ! 

1  shall  get  money  for  my  rhymes ; 
And  thou  no  more  go  tatter'd  : 

Make  haste  then,  lead  the  way,  begin. 
For  here  are  people  just  come  in, 
Who  never  yet  were  flattered. 

See  who  comes  next — I  Idas  thj  handsy 
But  not  in  flattery,  Samuel  Sandys  ; 

For  since  you  are  in  power. 
That  gives  you  knowledge,  judgment,  partly 
The  courtier's  wiles,  the  statesman's  arte, 

Of  which  you'd  none  before. 

But  first  to  Carteret  fieun  you'd  sing  ; 
Indeed  he's  nearest  to  the  King, 

Yet  careless  how  you  use  him  ; 
Give  him,  I  beg,  no  labour'd  lays  ; 
He  will  but  promise  if  you  praise, 

And  laugh  if  you  abuse  him. 

Its  state,  old  Rome  dictators  took 

Judiciously  from  plough : 
So  we,  (but  at  a  pinch  thou  knowest) 
To  make  the  highest  of  the  lowest, 

Th'  Exchequer  gave  to  you. 

Then  (but  there's  a  vast  space  betwixt) 
The  new-made  Earl  of  Bath  comes  next. 

Stiff  in  his  popular  pride  : 
His  step,  his  gait,  describe  the  man ; 
They  paint  him  better  than  I  can. 

Waddling  from  side  to  side. 

When  in  your  hands  the  seals  you  found. 
Did  they  not  make  your  brains  go  round  1 

Did  they  not  turn  your  head  ! 
I  fancy  (but  you  hate  a  joke) 
You  felt  as  NeU  did  when  she  woke 

In  Lady  Loverule's  bed. 

Each  hour  a  different  face  he  wears, 
Now  in  a  fury,  now  in  tears, 

Now  laughing,  now  in  sorrow  ; 
Now  he'll  commaud,  and  now  obey. 
Bellows  for  liberty  to-day. 

And  roars  for  power  to-morrow. 

See  Harry  Vane  in  pomp  appear. 
And,  smce  he's  made  Vice-Treasurer, 

Grown  taller  by  some  inches  ; 
See  Tweedale  follow  Carteret's  call  ; 
See  Hanoverian  Gower,  and  all 

The  black  funereal  Finches. 

At  noon  the  Tories  had  him  tight, 

With  staunchest  Whigs  he  supp'd  at  night. 

Each  party  tried  to  'ave  won  him  ; 
But  he  himself  did  so  divide. 
Shuffled  and  cut  from  side  to  side. 

That  now  both  parties  shun  him. 

And  see  with  that  important  face 
Bcrenger's  clerk,  to  take  his  place. 

Into  the  Treasury  come  : 
With  pride  and  meanness  act  thy  part. 
Thou  look'st  the  very  thing  thou  art. 

Thou  Bourgeois  Gentilhonune. 

See  yon  old,  dull,  important  Lord, 
Who  at  the  long'd-for  money-board 

Sits  first,  but  does  not  lead  : 
His  younger  brethren  all  things  make  ; 
So  that  the  Treasury's  like  a  snake, 

And  the  tail  moves  the  head. 

Oh,  my  poor  Country  !  is  this  all 
You've  gain'd  by  the  long-labour'd  fall 

Of  Walpole  and  his  tools  t 
He  was  a  knave  indeed — what  then  ! 
He'd  parts — but  this  new  set  of  men 

A'nt  only  knaves,  but  fools. 

Why  did  you  cross  God's  good  intent  ? 
He  made  you  for  a  President ; 

Back  to  that  station  go  ; 
Nor  longer  act  this  farce  of  power. 
We  know  you  miss'd  the  thing  before. 

And  have  not  got  it  now. 

See  valiant  Cobhara,  valorous  Stair, 
Britain's  two  thunderbolts  of  war. 

Now  strike  my  ravish'd  eye  : 
But  oh  !  their  strength  and  spirits  fiown, 
They,  like  their  conqueAng  swords,  are  grown 

Rusty  with  lymg  by. 

More  changes,  better  times  this  isle 
Demands :  Oh  !  Chesterfield,  Argjll, 

To  bleeding  Bntain  bring  'em  : 
Unite  all  hearts,  appease  each  storm  ; 
'Tis  yours  such  actions  to  perform. 

My  pride  shall  be  to  sing  *em». 

[*  This  id  sorry  stuff,  but  Williams  did  not  alwar*  wri 
this  way.    Witness  his  famous  quatrain  on  Polteocj : 
When  you  touch  on  his  Lordship.  *c 
Leave  a  blank  here  and  there  in  each  page. 

To  enrol  the  fair  deeds  of  his  youth  ! 
When  you  mention  the  acts  of  his  age- 
Leave  a  blank  for  his  honour  and  tmth !] 

ISAAC    HAWKINS    BROWNE. 


[Born,  170&    Died,  1700.] 


Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  was  bom  at  Burton- 
pon-Trent,  educated  at  WestmiiiBter  and  Cam- 
ridge,  and  studied  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn ; 


but  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  decline  the  pur- 
suit of  business  long  before  his  death.  He  sat  in 
two  parliaments  for  Wenlocke,  in  Shropshire*. 


A  PIPE  OF  TOBACCO. 

Ur  IMITATION  OP  Srx  SRVSRAL  AUTHOBSt. 


IMITATION  I^-COLLEY  GIBBER. 

A  MKW  TSAR'S  COB. 

Laudes  egregli  Casaris— — 

Culpa  deterere  ingenL  Hob. 

BBCrrATTTO. 

Old  Battle-array,  big  with  horror,  is  fled. 
And  olive-robed  Peace  again  lifts  up  her  head. 
ig,  ye  Muses,  Tobacco,  the  blessing  of  peaoe ; 
as  ever  a  nation  so  blessed  as  this  t 

A«. 

When  summer  suns  grow  red  with  heat^ 

Tobacco  tempers  Phoebus*  ire  ; 

When  wintry  storms  around  us  beat. 

Tobacco  cheers  with  gentle  fire. 

Yellow  autumn,  youthful  spring. 

In  thy  praises  jointly  sing. 

BBCfTATITO. 

Ice  Neptune,  Coesar  guards  Virginian  fleets, 
aught  with  Tobacco's  balmy  sweets ; 
1  Ocean  trembles  at  Britannia's  power, 
id  Boreas  is  afraid  to  roar, 

AIB. 

Happy  mortal  !  he  who  knows 
Pleasure  which  a  Pipe  bestows  ; 
Curling  eddies  climb  the  room. 
Wafting  round  a  mild  perfume. 

BieaTATIVO. 

't  foreign  climes  the  wine  and  orange  boast, 
hile  wastes  of  war  deform  the  teeming  coast ; 
ritannia,  distant  from  each  hostile  sound, 
ijoys  a  Pipe,  with  ease  and  freedom  crown'd  : 
en  restless  faction  finds  itself  most  free, 
r  if  a  slave,  a  slave  to  liberty. 

AIR. 

Smiling  years  that  gaily  run 
Round  the  zodiac  with  the  sun. 
Tell  if  ever  you  have  seen 
Realms  so  quiet  and  serene. 
British  sons  no  longer  now 
Hurl  the  bar,  or  twang  the  bow. 
Nor  of  crimson  combat  think. 
But  securely  smoke  and  drink. 


Smiling  years,  that  gaily  run 
Round  the  zodiac  with  the  sun. 
Tell  if  ever  you  have  seen 
Realms  so  quiet  and  serene. 


IMITATION  IL—AMa  PHILIFa 


Tenuet  fngit  cea  fumua  in  auras. 


Ytma. 


LiTTLB  tube  of  mighty  power. 
Charmer  of  an  idle  hour, 
Object  of  my  warm  desire. 
Lip  of  wax  and  eye  of  fire  ; 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist. 
With  my  finger  gently  braced ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest. 
With  my  little  stopper  prest. 
And  the  sweetest  bliss  of  blissesy 
Breathing  from  thy  balmy  kisses. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  agen, 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men  ; 
Who  when  again  the  night  returns, 
When  again  the  taper  bums. 
When  again  the  cricket 's  gay 
(Little  cricket  full  of  play). 
Can  afford  his  tube  to  feed 
With  the  fragrant  Indian  weed : 
Pleasure  for  a  nose  divine. 
Incense  of  the  god  of  wine. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  again. 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men. 

[*  Browne  was  an  entertaining  companion  when  he 
had  drunk  hia  hottle,  but  not  before ;  this  proved  a  nare 
to  him,  and  be  would  aometimea  drink  too  much ;  but 
I  know  not  tliRt  he  was  chargeable  with  any  otlier  irro- 
gularitios.  He  had  those  among  his  intimates,  wlio  would 
not  hare  bc«i  such  had  he  been  otherwise  ricioualy  in- 
clined ;— the  Duncombcs,  in  particular,  father  and  son, 
who  were  of  unblemished  morala— Cowpbr,  Letter  to 
Rote,  20  May,  17W.] 

[t  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  the  author  of  these,  had  no 
good  original  manner  of  his  own.  yet  we  see  how  well 
he  soooeeds  when  he  turns  an  imitator ;  for  the  fol- 
lowing are  rather  imitations,  than  ridJcoknia  parodtos—- 

CtoLDSMITH.] 
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ISAAC  HAWKINS  BROWNE. 


IMITATION  m*.— JAMES  THOMSON. 

Prorumpit  ad  ethera  nubem 

Turbine,  fumantem  pioeo.  Viao. 


O  THOU,  matured  by  gUd  Hesperian  sonSy 
Tobacco,  fountain  pure  of  limpid  truth. 
That  lookM  the  very  soul ;  whence  pouring  thought 
Swarms  all  the  mind  ;  absorpt  is  yellow  care, 
And  at  each  puff  imagination  burns  : 
Flash  on  thy  bard,  and  with  exalting  fires 
Touch  the  mysterious  lip  that  chauuts  thy  praise 
In  strains  to  mortal  sons  of  earth  unknown. 
Behold  an  engine,  wrought  from  tawny  mines 
Of  ductile  clay,  with  plastic  virtue  form'd. 
And  glazed  magnific  o'er,  I  grasp,  I  fill. 
From  Psetotheke  with  pungent  powers  perfumed, 
Itself  one  tortoise  all,  where  shines  imbibed 
Each  parent  ray  ;  then  rudely  ramm'd  illume, 
With  the  red  touch  of  zeal- enkindling  sheet, 
Afark*d  with  Gibsonian  lore  ;  forth  issue  clouds, 
Thought-thrilling,  thirst-inciting  clouds  around. 
And  many-mining  fires  ;  I  all  the  while. 
Lolling  at  ease,  inhale  the  breezy  balm. 
But  chief,  when  Bacchus  wont  with  thee  to  join. 
In  genial  strife  and  ortliodoxal  ale. 
Stream  life  and  joy  into  the  Muse*s  bowl, 

[*  <•  Browne,"  said  Pope  to  Bpence,  *•  Is  an  excellent 
vopjist,  and  thoee  who  take  it  ill  of  him  are  very  much 
in  the  wronff"  Thb  appears  to  have  been  «Ud  with  an 
eye  to  Thomson,  who,  soon  after  the  "  Pipe  "  appeared,  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  of  the  dsy  what  Armstrong  has  called 
••  a  warm  copy  of  verses"  by  way  of  reply?  These 
we  have  the  ffinid  luck  to  recover ;  they  are  altogether 
unnotk'eii  and  unknown,  and  oh  Huch.not  from  their  merit, 
may  tind  a  place  here. 

THR   8MOKKR  SMOKED  f. 

Still  fnim  thy  pip<s  as  from  dull  Tophet,  say, 

Aticendsthc  smuko,  for  ever  and  for  aye? 

N«»  end  of  nasty  impoetic  breath  t 

Foh !  dost  thou  mean  to  8tink  the  town  to  death  ? 

Wilt  thou  confound  the  p<H;tH.  in  thine  ire. 

Thou  man  of  mighty  nmoke  but  little  fire  ! 

Apollo  bids  thee  fn>m  Pamansu*  fly, 

Where  not  one  cloud  e'er  stain'd  his  purest  sky. 

Hence!  and  o'er  fat  Bceotia  roll  thy  ht<>amr*; 

Nor  apit  and  spawl  about  the  Mum^'  btri>ams. 

Thoe  maids  celential,  like  our  earthly  fair, 

Could  never  yet  a  filthy  smoker  bear. 

Were  to  the  dusky  tribe  Pamashu.t  free. 

What  clamb'ring  up,  what  crowding  should  we  bee? 

Against  the  tuneful  god  what  mortal  sin  ? 

Good  lord !  what  parsons  would  come  bustling  in  ? 

What  foggy  politicianH,  templars,  cits! 

What  coffec-hou»iO,  what  ale-houM.*  muddy  wits? 

Take  this  plain  le^tM)n,  imitating  Zany! 
First  learn  to  write,  before  you  write  like  any. 
Bo  cautious,  mortal !  whom  you  imitate. 
And  wise,  remember  vain  Sjilnioneus*  fate; 
Through  Grecian  cities  he,  thniURh  Kli-*,  drove  ; 
And.  flashing  torches,  deem'd  himsielf  a  Jove : 
Madman  !  to  think  for  thunder  thus  to  pass 
His  chariot  rattling  o'er  a  bridge  of  brass. 
Wratliful  at  this,  from  deep  surmunding  gloom, 
Th' almighty  father  f<eLzed  the  forky  doom  ; 
(No  firebrand  that,  emitting  smoky  light. 
But  with  impatient  venge»mce  fiercely  bright ;) 
He  seized,  and  hurl'd  it  on  the  thundering  elf. 
Who  straight  vile  ashct*  fell,  his  thunders  and  himself. 


Oh  be  thou  still  my  great  intpirer,  thoa 
My  Muse  ;  oh  fan  me  with  thy  lephyn  booo. 
While  I,  in  clouded  tabemade  shrined. 
Burst  forth  all  oracle  and  mystic  song. 


[t  Gent  ••  Mag.  for  \73H,  p-  74.3.] 


IMITATION  nr^DR  YOUNG. 


Critics  avaunt !  Tobacco  is  my  theme  ; 
Tremble  like  hornets  at  the  blasting  steam. 
And  you,  court-insects,  flutter  not  too  near 
Its  light,  nor  buzz  within  the  scorching  sphere. 
Pollio,  with  flame  like  thine  my  rerae  inspire. 
So  shall  the  Muse  from  smoke  elicit  fire. 
Coxcombs  prefer  the  tickling  sting  of  snuff; 

Yet  all  their  claim  to  wisdom  is a  puff : 

Lord  Foplin  smokes  not — for  his  teeth  afraid  : 
Sir  Tawdry  smokes  not — ^for  he  wears  brocade. 
Ladies,  when  pipes  are  brought,  affect  to  swoon ; 
They  love  no  smoke,  except  the  smoke  of  town  ; 
But  courtiers  hate  the  puffing  tribe, — no  maner, 
Strange  if  they  love  the  breath  that  cannot  flatter ! 
Its  foes  but  show  their  ignorance  ;  can  he 
Who  scorns  the  leaf  of  knowledge,  lore  the  tree  1 
The  tainted  Templar  (more  prodigious  yet) 

Rails  at  Tobacco,  though  it  makes  him wgiL 

Citronia  tows  it  has  an  odious  stink ; 

She  will  not  smoke  (ye  gods  1) — but  die  will  diisk: 

And  chaste  Prudella  (blame  her  if  yen  can) 

Says,  pipes  are  used  by  that  vile  creature  Man : 

Vet  crowds  remain,  who  still  its  woftli  prcH-Iaim, 

While  some  for  pleasure  smoke,  and  sonit*  for  fiuiif : 

Fjiiiie,  of  our  actions  universal  spring. 

For  which  we  drink, eat,  sleep,  smoke— ever^-thin^ 


IMITATION  V^MR.  POPE. 

Soils  ad  ortus 

Vanescit  fumus.    Lixiam. 

Blest  leaf  !  whose  aromatic  gales  dispense 
To  Templars  modesty,  to  parsons  sense  :  , 
So  raptured  priests,  at  famed  Dodona*s  shrine^ 
Drank  inspiration  from  the  steam  divine. 
Poison  that  cures,  a  vapour  that  affords 
Content,  more  solid  tliau  the  smile  of  lord»  : 
Rest  to  the  wear}',  to  the  hungry  fcxMl, 
The  last  kind  refuge  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Inspired  by  thee, dull  cits  adjust  the  Mcale 
Of  Europe's  peace,  when  other  statesmen  fail 
By  thee  protected,  and  thy  sister,  beer. 
Poets  rejoice,  nor  tliiuk  the  bailiff  near. 
Nor  less  the  critic  owns  thy  genial  aid. 
While  supperlcss  he  plies  the  piddling  trade. 
What  though  to  love  and  soft  delights  a  foe. 
By  ladies  hated,  hated  by  the  beau. 
Yet  social  freedom,  long  to  courts  onknown. 
Fair  health,  fair  truth,  and  virtue  are  thy  omL 
Conic  to  thy  poet,  come  with  healing  wings, 
And  let  me  taste  thee  unexcised  by  kings. 


JOHN  BYROM. 
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IMITATION  VL— DEAN  SWIFT. 

Ex  fumo  dare  luoem.— Hoa. 

Boy  !  bring  an  ounce  of  Freeman's  best, 

And  bid  the  vicar  be  my  guest : 

Let  all  bo  placed  in  manner  due, 

A  pot  wherein  to  spit  or  spew. 

And  London  Journal,  and  Free- Briton, 

Of  uae  to  light  a  pipe  or        *  * 

•  *  *  • 

•  •  •  ♦ 
This  village,  unmolested  yet 

By  troopers,  shall  be  my  retreat : 
Who  cannot  flatter,  bribe,  betray  ; 
Who  cannot  write  or  vote  for  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Far  from  the  vermin  of  the  town. 
Here  let  me  rather  live,  my  own, 


Doze  o'er  a  pipe,  whose  vapour  bland 
In  sweet  oblivion  lulls  the  land  ; 
Of  all  which  at  Vienna  passes. 
As  ignorant  as  *     *  Brass  is  : 
And  scorning  rascab  to  caress, 
Extol  the  da^-s  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
When  first  Tobacco  blest  our  isle, 
Then  think  of  other  queens^aud  smile. 

Come,  jovial  pipe,  and  bring  along 
Midnight  revelry  and  song ; 
The  merry  catch,  tlie  madrigal. 
That  echoes  sweet  in  City  Hall ; 
The  parson's  pun,  the  smutty  tale 
Of  country  justice  o'er  his  ale. 
I  ask  not  what  the  French  are  doing, 
Or  Spain,  to  compass  Britain's  ruin  : 
Britons,  if  undone,  can  go 
Where  Tobacco  loves  to  grow. 


JOHN    BYROM, 

[Born,  IflOl.    Died,  tTSS.] 


John  Btrom  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  at 
llanchester.  He  was  bom  at  Kersal,  and  was 
educated  at  Merchant  Tailors'  school,  and  at 
Cambridge.  Dr.  Bentley,  the  father  of  the  Phcebe 
of  his  pastoral  poem,  procured  him  a  fellowship 
at  the  University,  which  he  was  obliged,  however. 


to  vacate,  as  he  declined  to  go  into  the  church. 
He  afterwards  supiK>rted  himself  by  teaching 
short-hand  writing  in  London,  till,  by  the  death 
of  an  elder  brother,  he  inherited  the  family 
estate,  and  spent  the  close  of  his  life  in  easy 
circumstances*. 


A    PASTORAL. 


Mt  time,  0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  Phoobe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went ; 
Ten    thousand    sweet    pleasures  I   felt    in    my 

breast : 
Sore  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest ! 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind. 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  ! 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  Spring  ;  but  alas  !  it  was  she. 

With  such  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  sheep. 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep  : 
I  was  so  good-humour'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown. 
So  strangely  uneasy,  as  never  was  known. 
My  fair  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drown'd. 

And  my  heart 1  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than 

a  pound. 

The  fountain,  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along, 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among ; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phcebe  was  there, 
'Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear : 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side. 
And  still,  as  it  murmurs,  do  nothing  bat  chide  ; 


Must  you  be  so  cheerful,  while  I  go  in  pain  t 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me 
complain. 

My  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play. 
And  Phcebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they  ; 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  their  time. 
When  Spring,  Love,  and  Beauty,  were  all  in  their 

prime  ; 
But  now,  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  an  handful  of  grass  ; 
Be  still  then,  I  cry,  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad, 
To  see  ybu  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  fair  one  and  me  ; 
And  Phoebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
«  Come  hither,  poor  fellow  ;"  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fiikwning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry  <* Sirrah ;"  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook: 
And  I'll  give  him  another;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phoebe's  away  t 

C*  The  poems  of  this  ingenkms  and  singular  good  man 
are  properly  included  in  Chalmers's  General  CoUectkm ; 
properlp,  because  they  have  the  great  and  rare  merit  of 
ori^naUty^^uTHBY.    Cowper,  voL  vii.  p.  304.] 
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When  walking  with  Phcebe,  what  sights  have  I 
seen. 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green! 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
The  com  fields  and  hedges,  and  ev'iy  thing  made! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  thoagh  all  are  still  there. 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear : 
'Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  fi^d,  of  her  eyes, 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood 
through. 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too : 
Winds  over  us  whisper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone  : 
Her  voice  in  the  concert  as  now  I  have  found. 
Gave  ev'ry  thing  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue  ! 
And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  t 
Does  ought  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beguile  t 
That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  net 
smile! 


Ah !  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  yon  droit, 
And  made  yourselves  fine  for--a  place  in  ~ 
You  put  on  your  colours  to  pledwnre  her  eye. 
To  be  pluck'd  by  her  hand,  on  ber  bosom  to  din 

How  slowly  Time  creeps  till  my  Phoebe  fcCm! 
Whileamidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breeses  I  ban: 
Methinks,  if  I  knew  whereabouts  be  would  tntA, 
I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  adt 

down  the  lead. 
Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dmr. 
And  rest  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  facR. 
Ah  Colin  !  old  Time  is  fall  of  delay. 
Nor  will  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thoo  aunsC  mj, !! 


Will  no  pitying  pow'r,  that  bears  me 
Or  cure  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pam  t 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  tby 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  lovel 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  retom. 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forloiB. 
Ah  !  what  shall  I  do  f  I  shall  die  with  de^air ; 
Take  heed,all  ye  swains,how  ye  part  withyoar  Air*. 


I*  This  Goldsmith  Joitly  prefacred  toaqyof  C 

pastorals.] 


WILLIAM    SHENSTONE. 

[Born,  17)4.    Died,  1783.] 


William  Shenstone  was  bom  at  the  Leasowes, 
in  Hales  Owen.  He  was  bred  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  to  poetry, 
and  published  a  small  miscellany  in  1737,  with- 
out his  name.  He  had  entertained  thoughts,  at 
one  period,  of  studying  medicine  ;  but  on  coming 
of  age  he  retired  to  a  property  at  Harborough, 
left  him  by  his  mother,  where,  in  an  old  romantic 
habitation,  haunted  by  rooks,  and  shaded  by  oaks 
and  elms,  he  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and 
the  Muses.  Ho  came  to  Loudon  for  the  first 
time  in  1 740,  and  published  his  "  Judgment  of 
Hercules."  A  year  after  appeared  his  "  School- 
mistress." For  several  years  he  led  a  wander- 
ing life  of  amusement,  and  was  occasionally  at 
Bath,  London,  and  Clieltcnliam  ;  at  the  last  of 
which  places  he  met  with  the  Phyllis  of  his  pas- 
toral ballad.  The  first  sketch  of  that  ballad  had 
been  written  under  a  former  attachment  to  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Graves  ;  but  it  was  resumed  and 
finished  in  compliment  to  his  new  flame.  Dr. 
Johnson  informs  us  that  he  might  have  obtained 
Phyllis,  whoever  the  lady  was,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  ask  her. 

In  the  year  1745  the  death  of  his  indulgent 
uncle,  Mr.  Dolman,  who  had  hitherto  managed 
his  affairs,  threw  the  care  of  them  upon  himself ; 
and  he  fixed  his  residence  at  the  Leasowes,  which 
he  brought,  by  improvements,  to  its  far-famed 


beauty.  In  these  improvements  his  affectioiiate  ! 
apologist,  Mr.  Greaves,  acknowledges  that  he 
spent  the  whole  of  his  income,  but  denies  the  ■ 
alleged  poverty  of  his  latter  days,  as  well  as  die  ' 
rumour  tliat  his  landscapes  were  daunted  by  duns  | 
and  bailiffs.  He  states,  on  the  contrary*,  that  be  , 
left  considerable  legacies  to  his  servants.  , 

The  Frenchm2m  who  dedicated  a  stone  in  his 
garden  to  the  memory  of  Shenstone  *,  was  not 
wholly  wrong  in  ascribing  to  him  a  *^  taste  natural,'^ 
for  there  is  a  freshness  and  distinctness  in  hii  | 
rural  images,  like  those  of  a  man  who  bad  enjoyed  .1 
the  country  with  his  own  senses,  and  very  unlike 
the  descriptions  of 

"  A  pastoral  poot  from  Lcadenhall-street,'* 

who  may  have  never  heard  a  lamb  bleat  bat  on  , 

its  way  to  the  sUughter-house.     At  the  ssnw  j 

time  there  b  a  certain  air  of  masquerade  in  his  I 

pastoral  cliaracter  as  applied  to  the  man  himself;  . 

*  Mens.  Girardin.at  hisestatG  of  Ermenonville. formed  m 

a  i^ardon  in  Komc  degree  on  the  Engliiih  model,  with  fat-  '. 

^.Tiptions  after  the  manner  of  Bhensitone,  one  of  vhidi,  | 

dedicated  to  Shenstone  himself,  ran  thus :  .      | 

This  plain  stone  .     | 

To  William  Shenstone. 

In  his  writings  he  diq>lay*d 

A  mind  natural ; 

At  Leasowes  he  laid 

Arcadian  greens  ruraL 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE. 
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and  he  is  most  natund  in  those  pieces  where  he 
is  least  Arcadian.  It  may  seem  invidious,  per- 
haps, to  object  to  Shenstone  making  his  appear- 
ance in  poetry  with  his  pipe  and  his  crook,  while 
custom  has  so  much  inured  us  to  the  idea  of 
Spenser  feigning  himself  to  be  Colin  Gout,  and 
to  his  styling  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  the  **  Shepherd 
of  the  Ocean" — an  expression,  by  the  way,  which 
is  not  remarkably  intelligible,  and  which,  perhaps, 
might  not  unfairly  be  placed  under  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  description  of  English  bulls.  Gabriel 
Harvey  used  also  to  designate  himself  Hobbinol 
in  his  poetry  ;  and  Browne,  Lodge,  Drayton, 
Milton,  and  many  others,  describe  themselves  as 
surrounded  by  their  flocks,  though  none  of  them 
probably  ever  possessed  a  live  sheep  in  the  course 
of  their  lives.  But  with  respect  to  the  poets  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  their  distance  from  us  appears 
to  soften  the  romantic  licence  of  the  fiction,  and 
we  regard  them  as  beings  in  some  degree  cha- 
racterised by  their  vicinity  to  the  ages  of  romance. 
Milton,  though  coming  later,  invests  his  pastoral 
disguise  (in  Lycidas)  with  such  enchanting  pic- 
turesqueness  as  wholly  to  divert  our  attention 
from  the  unreal  shepherd  to  the  real  poet.  But 
from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  pastoral 
poetry  became  gradually  more  and  more  unpro- 
fitable in  South  Britain,  and  the  figure  of  the 
genuine  shepherd  swain  began  to  be  chiefly  con- 
fined to  pictures  on  china,  and  to  opera  ballets. 
Shenstone  was  one  of  the  last  of  our  respectable 
poets  who  affected  this  Arcadianism,  but  he  was 
too  modem  to  sustain  it  in  perfect  keeping.  His 
entire  poetry,  therefore,  presents  us  with  a  dou- 
ble image  of  his  character  ;  one  impression  which 
it  leaves  is  that  of  an  agreeable,  indolent  gentle- 
man, of  cultivated  taste  and  refined  sentiments ; 
the  other  that  of  Corydon,  a  purely  amatory  and 
ideal  swain.    It  would  have  been  so  far  well,  if  | 


those  characters  had  been  kept  distinct,  like  two 
impressions  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  medal. 
But  he  has  another  pastoral  name,  that  of  Damon, 
in  which  the  swain  and  the  gentleman  are  rather 
incongruously  blended  together.  Damon  has 
also  his  festive  garlands  and  dances  at  wakes  and 
nuiy-poles,  but  he  is  moreover  a  disciple  of  vertd: 

**  his  bosom  bams 
/  With  statues,  palntlDgB,  ooini,  and  uras.** 

^  He  sighs  to  call  one  Titian  stroke  his  own  ;" 
expends  his  fortune  on  building  domes  and  obe- 
lisks, is  occasionally  delighted  to  share  his  vintage 
with  an  old  college  acquaintance,  and  dreams  of  in- 
viting Delia  to  a  mansion  with  Venetian  windows. 
Apart  from  those  ambiguities,  Shenstone  is  a 
pleasing  writer,  both  in  his  lighter  and  graver 
vein.  His  genius  is  not  forcible,  but  it  settles  in 
mediocrity  without  meanness.  His  pieces  of 
levity  correspond  not  disagreeably  with  their  title. 
His  **  Ode  to  Memory"  is  worthy  of  protection 
from  the  power  which  it  invokes.  Some  of  the 
stanzas  of  his  <*  Ode  to  Rural  Elegance"  seem  to 
recal  to  us  the  country-loving  spirit  of  G)wley 
subdued  in  wit,  but  hjumomsed  in  expression. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  stanza  in  that 
ode,  <*  O  sweet  disposer  of  the  rural  hour,"  he 
sustains  an  agreeable  and  peculiarly  refined 
strain  of  poetical  feeling.  The  balUd  of  "  Jemmy 
Dawson,"  and  the  elegy  on  « Jessy,"  are  written 
with  genuine  feeling.  With  all  the  beauties  of 
the  Leasowes  in  our  minds,  it  may  be  still  re- 
gretted, that  instead  of  devoting  his  whole  soul 
to  clumping  beeches,  and  projecting  mottos  for 
summer-houses,  he  had  not  gone  more  into  living 
nature  for  subjects,  and  described  her  interesting 
realities  with  the  same  fond  and  natve  touches 
which  give  so  much  delightfnlness  to  his  portrait 
of  the  «  School-mistress." 


THE   SCHOOL-MISTRESS*. 

IN  IMtTATION  or  SPKNSBB. 


Ah  me  I  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn. 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies : 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise  ; 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprize  : 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess  !  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies  ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chaunced  to  espy. 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  mark'd  with  little  spire, 
Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame. 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  school-mistress  name  ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame  ; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent. 
Awed  by  the  pow'r  of  this  relentless  dame  : 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent,         [shent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely 


And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree. 
Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stowe ; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see. 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow  ; 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe  ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew. 
But  their  limbs  shudder*d,  and  their  pulse  beat 

low ; 
And  as  they  k>ok'd  they  found   their  horror 

grew. 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

I*  This  poem  isonoof  tho«  happinesKS  in  which  a  poet 
excels  himfielf,  as  there  is  nothing  in  all  Shenstone  which 
any  way  approaches  it  in  merit ;  and  though  I  dislike  the 
imitations  uf  our  English  poets  in  general,  yet,  on  this 
minute  subject,  the  antiquity  of  the  style  prodooea  a 
very  ludicrous  absurdity .~Oolo«mith. 

TheSohoolmistress  Is  exoelleniof  its  kind  and  matttrly. 
—Gray  to  WalpoU.'\ 
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So  have  I  seen  (who  has  not,  may  conceiTe), 
A  lifeless  phantom  near  a  garden  placed  ; 
So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave, 
Of  sport,  of  song,  of  pleasure,  of  repast ; 
They  start,  they  stare,  they  wheel,  they  look 

aghast; 
Sad  servitude  !  such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  bold  Briton's  riper  age  e'er  taste  ! 
No  superstition  clog  his  dance  of  joy, 
Ne  vision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 
On  which  tlie  tribe  their  gambols  do  display  ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen. 
Lest  weakly  vrights  of  smaller  size  should  stray ; 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day  ! 
The  noises  intermix'd,  which  thence  resound. 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray  ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound, 
And  eyoe  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel 
around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield  : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe, 
As  b  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  field  : 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays ;  with  anxious  fear  entwined. 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  fill'd  ; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  join'd, 
And  fury  uncoutroll'd,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

Few  but  have  ken  'd,  in  semblance  meet  pourtray'd, 
The  childish  faces  of  old  Eel's  train  ; 
Libs,  Not  us,  Auster  :  these  in  frowns  array 'd. 
How  then  wrmUl  fare  or  earth,  or  sky,  or  main, 
Were  the  stem  god  to  give  his  slaves  the  rein  ? 
And  were  not  hIic  rt'bellious  breasts  to  quell. 
And  were  not  she  her  statutes  to  maintain, 
The  cot  no  more,  I  wi'cn,  were  deem'd  the  cell. 
Where  comely  peace  of  muid,  and  decent  order 
dweU. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown : 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air  ; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  o\*'n  ; 
'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair  ! 
'Twas  her  owu  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare  ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe,  <lid  tenn  it  passing  rare  ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  tlie  greatest  wight 
on  ground. 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear  ; 
Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n'aunt,  forsooth, 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear  ; 
Yet  these  shechallengedjtheseslioheld  right  dear : 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove, 
Who  sliould  not  lionour'd  eld  with  these  revere  : 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  love. 


One  ancient  hen  sho  took  delight  to  feed. 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impel] *d  bj  need. 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  eame 
Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  elafan 
And,  if  neglect  had  lavish 'd  on  the  groond 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  ■ 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  coold  ex; 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest 
found. 


Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  eonld  ipsik  ' 
That  in  her  garden  sipp'd  the  silveiy  dew; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  i 
But  herbs  for  use,  and  physic,  not  a  few,  >■ 

Of  grey  renown,  within  those  borders  grew :        I 
The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme,  I- 

Fresh  baum,  and  nuurygold  of  cheerfol  hne : 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb ;  J 

And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  hat  to 
rhyme. 

Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsnng,  | 

That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagnes  aroood ;  I 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant's  tongue ; 
Andplantainribb'd,thathealsthereaper'swoaBd;  | 
And  marj'ram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  posie  fossd;  ■ 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 
Shall  be,  erewhile,  in  arid  bundles  bound. 
To  lurk  amidst  tlie  labours  of  her  loom,    [fbmei.  j 
And  crown  her  kerchiefs  clcan,withmickleiareper-  ! 

And  here  trim  rosemarine,  that  whilom  crowa'd 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer ; 
Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  fuund 
A  sacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here  ; 
Wherc,edged  with  gold,  its  glittering  skirtsappev. 
Oh  wassel  days  !  O  customs  meet  and  well ! 
Ere  this  was  banish 'd  from  its  lofty  sphere  ' 

Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell,  ' 

Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lordlin^ 
dwell. 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  ere, 
H\Tnn('d  such  psalms  as  Stenihold  forth  did  mete ; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave. 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-seat : 
Sweet  melody  !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  l>eneath  a  foreign  king, 
While  taunting  foe-men  did  a  song  entreat, 
All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Upliung  their  useless  l}Tes — small  heart  had  they 
to  sing.  I 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore. 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  those  elflns*  ears,  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed ; 
And  tortuous  death  was  true  devotion's  meed; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mount, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  pUce  her  cived ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  ban: 
Ah !  dearest  Lord,  forefend  thilk  days  should  e'er 
return. 
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In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem. 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankenng  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed. 
The  matron  sate ;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtiers'  pride !) 
Redress'd  affronts,  for  vile  affronts  there  paas'd ; 
And  wam'd  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride. 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Bight  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry  ; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise  ; 
Some  with  vile  copper- prize  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  'frays : 
Ev'n  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold, 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways ; 
Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
eTwill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command  ! 
Elflsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair ; 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are ; 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair : 
The  woi^  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St.  George's  high  achievements  does  declare  ; 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been. 
Kens  the  forthcoming  rod,  unpleasiog  sight,  I 
ween! 

Ah  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star  !  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write  ! 
As  erst  the  bard  by  Mulla's  silver  stream. 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight, 
Sigh'd  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite. 
j     For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
<     To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight ! 
i     And  down  they  drop  ;  appears  his  dainty  skin. 
Fair  as  the  furry-coat  of  whitest  ermilin. 

O  ruthful  scene  !  when  from  a  nook  obscure. 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see  : 
All  plaj-ful  as  she  sate,  she  grows  demure  ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee  ; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free  : 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny, 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  i^-ith  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye. 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command  ; 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear. 
To  rushen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand. 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear  ! 
(Ah  !  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow  !) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near. 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow  ; 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 


But  ah !  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace  I 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain  I 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face  t 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain  I 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  distain  t 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain  ; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim. 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling 
stroke  proclaim. 

The  other  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay. 
Attend,  and  conn  their  tasks  with  mickle  care : 
By  turns,  astony'd,  every  twig  survey. 
And,  from  their  follow^s  hateful  wounds  beware ; 
Knowing,  I  wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share ; 
Till  fear  has  taught  them  a  performance  meet. 
And  to  the  well-known  chest  the  dame  repair ; 
Whence  oft  with  sugar'd  cates  she  doth  them  greet, 
And  gingerbread  y-rare ;  now,  certes,  doubly  sweet 

See  to  their  seats  they  bye  with  merry  glee. 
And  in  beseemly  order  sitten  there  ; 
All  but  the  wight  of  bum  y-galled,  he 
Abhorreth  bench  and  stool,  and  fourm,  and  chair ; 
(This  hand  in  mouth  y-fix'd,  that  rends  his  hair;) 
And  eke  with  snubs  profound, and  heaving  breast. 
Convulsions  intermitting,  does  declare 
His  grievous  wrong  ;  his  dame's  unjust  behest ; 
And  scorns  her  offer*d   love,  and  shuns  to  be 
I'd. 


His  eye  besprent  with  liquid  crystal  shines, 
Ilis  blooming  face  that  seems  a  purple  flower. 
Which  low  to  earth  its  drooping  head  dechneSy 
All  smear'd  and  suUy'd  by  a  vernal  shower. 
O  the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  power  I 
All,  all,  but  she,  the  author  of  his  shame, 
All,  all,  but  she,  regret  this  mournful  hour  : 
Yet  hence  the  youth,  and  hence  the  flower,  shall 
claim. 
If  so  I  deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and  fame. 

Behind  some  door,  in  melancholy  thought. 
Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiff !  pines  ; 
Ne  for  his  fellows'  joyance  careth  aught. 
But  to  the  wind  all  merriment  resigns  ; 
And  deems  it  shame  if  he  to  peace  inclines  ; 
And  many  a  sullen  look  askance  is  sent. 
Which  for  his  dame*s  annoyance  he  designs  ; 
And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she's  bent, 
The  more  doth  he,  perverse,  her  liaviour  past 
resent 

Ah  me  !  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be  ! 
But  if  that  pride  it  be  which  thus  inspires. 
Beware,  ye  dames,  with  nice  discernment  see. 
Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires : 
Ah  !  better  far  than  all  the  Muses'  Ijrres, 
All  coward  arts,  is  valour's  generous  heat ; 
The  firm  fixt  breast  which  fit  and  right  requires. 
Like  Vernon's  patriot  soul ;  more  justly  great 
Than  craft  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  flowery  false 
deceit : 
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Yetjoursed  with  skill, what  d&zzling  fruitsappear! 
Even  uow  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bbhops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellour  in  embryo, 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  bo  so, 
AsMiltoUyShakspeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall  die! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low, 
Nor  weeting  how  the  Muse  should  soar  on  high, 
Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf  I  his  paper  kite  may 
fly. 

And  this  perhaps,  who,  censuring  the  design, 
Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards  doth  build, 
Shall  Dennis  be  !  if  rigid  fate  incline, 
And  many  an  epic  to  his  rage  shall  yield  ; 
And  nuiuy  a  poet  quit  the  Aonian  field  : 
And,  sour'd  by  age,  profound  he  shall  appear. 
As  he  who  now  wiUi  'sdainful  fury  thriU'd, 
Surveys  mine  work  :  and  levels  many  a  sneer. 
And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,  ^  What 
stuff  is  here  r 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  skie, 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison-door : 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly. 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  ban  covered  o'er 
With  boisterous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar  ; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run, 
Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes,  I  im- 
For  well  may  freedom  erst  so  dearly  won,  [plore! 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  maps  !  enjoy  your  sportive  trade. 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers ; 
For  when  my  bones  in  gi"ass-green  sods  are  laid ; 
For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
O  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing  ! 
But  most  in  courts  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  wight !  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  sprite  some  various  bent  appear  ! 
These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay  ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way ; 
Some  builden  fragile  tenements  of  clay  ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend, 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck-and-drake  to  play; 
Thilk  to  the  huckster's  savory  cottage  tend. 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  th'  allotted  mite  to 
spend. 

Here,  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store, 
Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been ; 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-covered  o'er, 
Galling  full  sore  th'  unmouey'd  wight,  are  seen ; 
And  goose-'brie  clad  in  livery  red  or  green  ; 
And  here  of  lovely  dye,  the  Catharine  pear. 
Fine  pear!  as  lovely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween  ; 
O  may  no  wight  e'er  pennyless  come  there. 
Lest  sniit  with  ardent  love  ho  pine  with  hopeless 
care  ! 


See  !  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  jet  abood, 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  tf^ 
Scattering,likebloomingnuudl,  their^bnoes  loai^ 
With  pamper'd  look  draw  little  eyes  i 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  1 
The  plum  all  azure  and  the  nut  all  brown. 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abids^ 
Whose  honour'd  names  th'  inyentiye  city  ov% 
Rendering  through  Britain's  iale  Salopia*s  piaiHi 
known. 

Admired  Salopia !  that  with  venial  pride 
Eyes  her  bright  form  in  Serem's  ambieiit  wiwc^ 
Famed  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  try'd. 
Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  bfrnvr. 
Ah  I  'midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  hisgnvc^ 
Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  £ipbjl 
A  motive  fair  to  leaming*s  imps  he  gave. 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region  stnj; 
Till  reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  tbeir 
way*. 

— ♦— 

ELEGY, 

OBMCIUBINO  THK  flORIlOW  OP    AM    XNODf  COUt   MDCO  (W  m 
MKLANCBOLY  CVBNT  OP  A  UCBlfTlOL^  A1I(M& 

Why  mourns  my  friend  t  whj  weeps  his  downosk 
eye  t 

That  eye  where  mirth,  where  fancy  used  to  riuae! 
Thy  cheerful  meads  reprove  that  swelling  sigh ; 

Spring  ne'er  enamell'd  fairer  meads  than  thiae. 

Art  thou  not  lodged  in  fortune's  warm  eminaeef 
Wert  thou  not  form'd  by  nature's  partial  earc! 

Blest  in  thy  song,  and  blest  in  every  grace 
That  wins  the  friend,  or  that  enchants  the  fair ! 

Damon,  said  he,  thy  partial  praise  restrain ; 

Not  Damon's  friendship  can  my  peace  restore ; 
Alas  !  his  vcr}-  praise  a^-akes  my  pain. 

And  my  poor  wounded  bosom  bleeds  the  more. 

For  oh  that  nature  on  my  birth  had  frown *d, 
Or  fortune  flx'd  me  to  some  lowly  cell ! 

Then  had  my  bosom  'scaped  this  fatal  wound. 
Nor  had  I  bid  these  vernal  sweets  farewell 

But  led  by  Fortune's  hand,  her  dariing  child. 
My  youth  her  vain  licentious  bliss  admired; 

In  Fortune's  train  the  sjTen  Flattery  smiled. 
And  rashly  hallow'd  all  her  queen  inspired. 

Of  folly  studious,  even  of  vices  vain. 
Ah  vices !  gilded  by  the  rich  and  gay  ! 

I  chased  the  guileless  daughters  of  the  plain. 
Nor  dropp'd  the  chase  till  Jessy  was  my  prey. 


[*  ••  AVhen  I  bouErlit  Spenfjer  first,"  eaja 
'« I  read  a  page  or  two  of  *  The  Faerie  Qaecne,*  and  etn>d 
not  to  proceed.  After  that  Pope's  *  Alley,*  made  me  c«- 
sidcr  him  ludicrouflly ;  and  in  that  light.  I  think  me Bisf 
read  him  with  pIea^(ure/'  We  owe  the  Schootmistrw  •• 
this  ill-taste  and  this  complete  misconception  of  Ppcinnr 

Mr.  Dibraelihos  an  entertaining  paper  on  ShenstoDe,tat 
has  omitted  to  mention  that  the  fir^t  sketch  of  the  School- 
mistress, in  twelve  btanzaa»  ia  in  Shenatone's  fint  pahlica- 
tion.] 
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Poor  artless  maid  !  to  stain  thy  spotless  name, 
Expense,  and  art,  and  toil,  united  strove  ; 

To  lure  a  breast  that  felt  the  purest  flame. 
Sustained  by  virtue,  but  betrayed  by  love. 

SdiooI'd  in  the  science  of  love's  mazy  wiles, 
I  clothed  each  feature  with  affected  scorn ; 

I  spoke  of  jealous  doubts,  and  fickle  smiles. 
And,  feigning,  left  her  anxious  and  forlorn. 

Then,  while  the  fancied  rage  alarm'd  her  care, 
Warm  to  deny,  and  zealous  to  disprove  ; 

I  bade  my  words  the  wonted  softness  wear, 
And  seized  the  minute  of  returning  love. 

To  thee,  my  Damon,  dare  I  paint  the  rest ! 

Will  yet  thy  love  a  candid  ear  incline  ! 
Assured  that  virtue,  by  misfortune  prest. 

Feels  not  the  sharpness  of  a  pang  like  mine. 

Nine  envious  moons  matured  her  growing  shame : 
Erewhile  to  flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  day  ; 

When,  scom'd  of  virtue,  stigmatised  by  fame. 
Low  at  my  feet  desponding  Jessy  lay. 

«  Henry,"  she  said,  **  by  thy  dear  form  subdued. 
See  the  sad  relics  of  a  nymph  undone  I 

I  find,  I  find,  this  rising  sob  renew'd  : 
I  sigh  in  shades,  and  sicken  at  the  sun. 

Amid  the  dreary  gloom  of  night  I  cry, 

When  will  the  mom's  once  pleasing  scenes  re- 

Yei  what  can  mom's  returning  ray  supply,  [turn  t 
But  foes  that  triumph,  or  but  friends  that  mourn ! 

Alas  !  no  more  that  joyous  mom  appears 
That  led  the  tranquil  hours  of  spotless  lame ; 

For  I  have  steep'd  a  father's  couch  in  tears. 
And  tinged  a  mother's  glowing  cheek  with  shame. 

The  Tocal  birds  that  raise  their  matin  strain. 
The  sportive  lambs,  increase  my  pensive  moan  ; 

All  seem  to  chase  me  from  the  cheerful  plain. 
And  talk  of  tmth  and  innocence  alone. 

If  through  the  garden's  flowery  tribes  I  stray,    • 
Where  bloom  the  jasmines  tliat  could  once  allure, 

Hope  not  to  find  delight  in  us,  they  say, 
For  we  are  spotless,  Jessy ,we  are  pure. 

Ye  flowers  that  well  reproach  a  nymph  so  frail ; 

Say,  could  ye  with  my  virgin  fame  compare  I 
The  brightest  bud  that  scents  the  vernal  gale 

Was  not  so  fragrant,  and  was  not  so  fair. 

Now  the  grave  old  alarm  the  gentler  young ; 

And  all  my  fame's  abhorr'd  contagion  flee  : 
Trembles  each  lip,  and  falters  every  tongue. 

That  bids  the  mom  propitious  smUe  on  me. 

Thus  for  your  sake  I  shun  each  human  eye  ; 

I  bid  the  sweets  of  blooming  youth  adieu  : 
To  die  I  languish,  but  I  dread  to  die. 

Lest  my  sad  fate  should  nourish  pangs  for  yon. 


Raise  me  from  earth ;  the  pains  of  want  remove. 
And  let  me  silent  seek  some  friendly  shore  ; 

There  only,  banish'd  from  the  form  I  love. 
My  weeping  virtue  shall  relapse  no  more. 

Be  but  my  friend  ;  I  ask  no  dearer  name  ; 

Be  such  the  meed  of  some  more  artful  fair ; 
Nor  could  it  heal  my  peace,  or  chase  my  shame, 

That  pity  gave  what  love  refused  to  share^ 

Force  not  my  tongue  to  ask  its  scanty  bread  ; 

Nor  hurl  thy  Jessy  to  the  vulgar  crew  ; 
Not  such  the  parent's  board  at  which  I  fed  ! 

Not  such  the  precepts  from  his  lips  I  drew  ! 

Haply,  when  age  has  silvered  o'er  my  hair. 
Malice  may  learn  to  scorn  so  mean  a  spoil ; 

Envy  may  slight  a  face  no  longer  fair  ; 
And  pity  welcome  to  my  native  soil." 

She  spoke — nor  was  I  ^m  of  savage  race  ; 

Nor  could  these  hands  a  niggard  boon  assign  ; 
Grateful  she  clasp'd  me  in  a  hist  embrace. 

And  vow'd  to  waste  her  life  in  prayers  for 
mine. 

I  saw  her  foot  the  lofty  bark  ascend  ; 

I  saw  her  breast  with  every  passion  heave  : 
I  left  her — ^tom  from  every  earthly  friend  ; 

Oh !  my  hard  bosom,  which  could  bear  to 
leave! 

Brief  let  me  be  ;  the  fatal  storm  arose  ; 

The  billows  raged,  the  pilot's  art  was  vain  ; 
O'er  the  tall  mast  the  circling  surges  close  ; 

My  Jessy — floats  upon  the  watery  plain  ! 

And  see  my  youth's  impetuous  fires  decay  ; 

Seek  not  to  stop  reflection's  bitter  tear  ; 
But  warn  the  frolic,  and  instract  the  gay. 

From  Jessy  floating  on  her  watery  bier  ! 


FROM   "RURAL  ELEGANCE." 

AN  ODB  TO  THB  DUCBBSB  OP  BOMKRSBT  *. 


While  orient  skies  restore  the  day, 
And  dew-drops  catch  the  lucid  ray 

Amid  the  sprightly  scenes  of  mom, 
Will  aught  the  muse  inspire  ! 

Oh  !  peace  to  yonder  clamorous  horn 
That  drowns  the  sacred  lyre  ! 


'      \ 

ay;  I 
»     \ 


Ye  raral  thanes,  that  o'er  the  mossy  down 

Some  panting,  timorous  hare  pursue  ; 
Does  nature  mean  your  joj-s  alone  to  crown  t 

Say,  does  she  smooth  her  lawns  for  you  t 
For  you  does  Echo  bid  the  rocks  reply, 
And,  urged  by  rude  constraint,  resound  the  jovial 
cry  I 

[*  Tho  Lady  Hertford  of  Thomion'a  Spring.] 
o  n  S 
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See  from  the  neighbooring  hill,  forlorn, 
The  wretched  swain  your  sport  surrey  : 

He  finds  his  £&ithful  fences  torn, 
He  finds  his  bibour'd  crops  a  prey  ; 

He  sees  his  flock — no  more  in  circles  feed  ; 

Haply  beneath  your  ravage  bleed, 
And  with  no  random  curses  loads  the  deed. 

Nor  yet,  ye  swains,  conclude 
That  nature  smiles  for  you  alone  ; 
Your  bounded  souls,  and  your  conceptions  crude, 
The  proud,  the  selfish  boast  disown  ; 
Yours  be  the  produce  of  the  soil : 
0  may  it  still  reward  your  toil ! 
Nor  ever  the  defenceless  train 
Of  clinging  infants  ask  support  in  vain  I 

But  though  the  various  harvest  gild  your  plains. 

Does  the  mere  landscape  feast  your  eye  ! 
Or  the  warm  hope  of  distant  gains 
Far  other  cause  of  glee  supply ! 
Is  not  the  red- streak's  future  juice 

The  source  of  your  delight  profound. 
Where  Ariconium  pours  her  gems  profuse, 

Purpling  a  whole  horizon  round  I 
Athirst  ye  praise  the  limpid  stream,  'tis  true : 

But  though,  the  pebbled  shores  among, 

It  mimic  no  unpleasing  song. 
The  limpid  fountain  murmurs  not  for  you. 

Unpleased  ye  see  the  thickets  bloom, 
Unpleased  the  spring  her  flowery  robe  resume  ; 

Unmoved  the  mountain's  airy  pile. 

The  dappled  mead  without  a  smile. 

O  let  a  rural  conscious  Muse, 
For  well  she  knows,  your  froward  sense  accuse  ; 
Forth  to  the  solemn  oak  you  bring  the  square. 
And  span  the  massy  trunk,  before  you  cry,  'tis  fair. 

Nor  yet  ye  leamM,  nor  yet  ye  courtly  train, 
If  haply  from  your  haunts  ye  stray 
To  waste  with  us  a  summer's  day, 
Exclude  the  taste  of  every  swain, 
Nor  our  untutorM  sense  disdain  : 

'Tis  Nature  only  gives  exclusive  right 
To  relish  her  supreme  delight  ; 
She,  where  she  pleases  kind  or  coy, 
Who  furnishes  the  scene  and  forms  us  to  enjoy. 

Then  hither  bring  the  fair  ingenuous  mind. 
By  her  auspicious  aid  refined  ; 

Lo  !  not  a  hedge-row  hawthorn  blows, 

Or  humble  hare-bell  paints  the  plain, 
Or  valley  winds,  or  fountain  flows. 

Or  purple  heath  is  tinged,  in  vain  : 
For  such  the  rivers  dash  the  foaming  tides, 
The  mountain  swells,  the  dale  subsides  ; 
Even  thriftless  furze  detains  their  wandering 
sight. 
And  the  rough  barren  rock  grows  pi-egnant  with 
delight. 


Why  brand  these  pleasoreB  with  the  i 
Of  soft,  unsocial  toils,  of  indolence  and  ala 
Search  but  the  garden,  or  the  wood. 
Let  yon  admired  camatiim  own. 
Not  all  was  meant  for  raiment  or  fi>r  foo 

Not  all  for  needful  use  alone  ; 
There  while  the  seeds  of  fatore  blosBomi 
'Tis  colourM  for  the  sight,  perfumed  to  pfe 
smell. 

Why  knows  the  nightingale  to  ang  f 

Why  flows  the  pine's  nectareoos  joiee ! 
Why  shines  with  paint  the  linnet's  wing  f 

For  sustenance  alone  t  For  use  f 
For  preservation  t    Every  sphere 
Shall  bid  fair  pleasure's  rightful  claim  appe 
And  sure  there  seem,  of  humankind. 

Some  bom  to  shun  the  solenm  strife  ; 
Some  for  amusive  tasks  design  *d. 

To  soothe  the  certain  ills  of  life  ; 
Grace  its  lone  vales  with  many  a  budding  r 

New  founts  of  bliss  disclose. 
Call  forth  refreshing  shades,  and  decorate  n 


ODE  TO  MEMORY 

O  MEMORY !  celestial  maid  I 

Who  glean'st  the  flowerets  cropt  by  Time ; 
And,  sufiering  not  a  leaf  to  £ade, 

Preservest  the  blossoms  of  our  prime  ; 
Bring,  bring  those  moments  to  my  mind 
When  life  was  new,  and  Lesbia  kind. 

And  bring  that  garland  to  my  sight. 

With  which  my  favour*d  crook  she  bound ; 

And  bring  that  wTeath  of  roses  bright 
Which  then  my  festive  temples  crown'd ; 

And  to  my  raptured  ear  convey 

The  gentle  things  she  deign 'd  to  say. 

And  sketch  with  care  the  Muses'  bower, 
•  Where  Isis  rolls  her  silver  tide  ; 
Nor  yet  omit  one  reed  or  flower 

That  shines  on  Cherwell's  verdant  side  ; 
If  so  thou  may'st  those  hours  prolong. 
When  polish'd  Lyeon  join*d  my  song. 

The  song  it  'vails  not  to  recite — 

But  sure,  to  soothe  our  youthful  dreams, 

Those  banks  and  streams  appeared  more  bris 
Than  other  banks,  than  other  streams  : 

Or,  by  thy  softening  pencil  shown. 

Assume  thy  beauties  not  their  own  ! 

And  paint  that  sweetly  vacant  scene. 
When,  all  beneath  tlie  poplar  bough. 

My  spirits  light,  my  soul  serene, 

1  breathed  in  verse  one  cordial  vow  : 

That  nothing  should  my  soul  inspire, 

But  friendship  warm,  and  love  entire. 
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^ull  to  the  sense  of  new  delight. 
On  thee  the  drooping  Muse  attends ; 

lS  some  fond  lover,  robb'd  of  sight. 
On  thy  expressive  power  depends  ; 

[or  would  exchange  thy  glowing  lines, 

*o  live  the  lord  of  all  that  shines. 

tat  let  mo  chase  those  vows  away 
Which  at  ambition's  shrine  I  made ; 

for  ever  let  thy  skill  display 
Tliose  anxious  moments,  ill  repaid  : 

)h  !  from  my  breast  that  season  raze, 

ind  bring  my  childhood  in  its  place. 


Bring  me  the  bells,  the  rattle  bring. 

And  bring  the  hobby  I  bestrode  ; 
When,  pleased,  in  many  a  sportive  ring, 

Around  the  room  I  jovial  rode  : 
Ev'n  let  me  bid  my  lyre  adieu. 
And  bring  the  whistle  that  I  blew. 

Then  will  I  muse,  and  pensive  say, 
Why  did  not  these  enjoyments  last ; 

How  sweetly  wasted  I  the  day. 
While  innocence  allow 'd  to  waste  ! 

Ambition's  toils  alike  are  vain. 

But  ah  I  for  pleasure  yield  us  pain. 


HENRY    CAREY. 

[DM,  Got.  4,  1743.] 


Hrnrt  Carey  was  a  musician  by  profession, 
and  author  both  of  the  words  and  melody  of  the 


pleasing  song  of  '*  Sally  in  our  alley."   He  came 
to  an  untimely  deatli  by  his  own  liiuids. 


SALLY    IN    OUR  ALLEY.* 


Op  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart. 

There's  none  like  pretty  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  huid, 

Is  half  so  sweet  as  Sally  : 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Her  father  he  makes  cabbage-nets. 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  'em  ; 
Her  mother  she  sells  laces  long, 

To  such  as  please  to  buy  'em  : 
But  sure  such  folks  could  ne'er  beget 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally  ! 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

(I  love  her  so  sincerely) 
My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

And  bangs  me  most  severely : 
But,  let  him  bang  his  belly  full, 

ril  bear  it  aU  for  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  tlie  days  that's  in  the  week, 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day  ; 
And  that's  the  day  tliat  comes  betwixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday  ; 
For  then  I'm  drcss'd  all  in  my  best, 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  iq  our  alley. 


My  master  carries  me  to  church. 

And  often  am  I  blamed. 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

As  soon  as  text  is  named  : 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon  time, 

And  slink  away  to  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

C*  Caxvy  in  the  third  Edition  of  hU  Poenu.  published 
in  I7»,  before  *•  the  Ballad  of  Bally  in  our  AUoy."  has 
placed  thia  note  :— 

TRS  AUGUMBlfT. 

**  A  vulgar  error  having  long  prevailed  among  many 
persons,  who  imagine  Sally  S*iiabury  the  subject  of  this 
ballad,  the  Author  begs  leave  to  imdoceive  and  assure 
them  it  has  not  the  least  allusion  to  her,  he  being  a 
stranger  to  her  retry  name  at  the  time  this  Hong  was 
composed.  For  as  innocence  and  virtue  were  ever  the 
boundaries  to  his  Mute,  so  in  this  little  poem  he  had  no 
other  view  than  to  bet  forth  the  beauty  of  a  chaste  and 
disinterested  passion,  even  in  the  lowest  class  of  human 
life.  The  real  occaaion  waa  this :  a  Shoemaker's  'Prentice 
making  holiday  with  his  Sweetheart,  trvated  her  with  a 
sight  of  Iledlam,  the  puppet-shows,  the  flying-chairs,  and 
all  the  elegancies  of  Moorflelds:  from  whence  proceed- 
ing to  the  Farthing-pifvhouse,  he  gave  her  a  collation  of 
buns,  cheese-cakes,  gammon  tif  bacon.  stuflTd  beef,  and 
bottled  ale ;  through  all  which  scenes  the  Author  dodged 
them  (Charmed  with  the  simplicity  of  their  courtship), 
from  whence  he  drew  this  little  sketch  of  nature;  but 
being  then  young  and  obecure,  he  was  very  much  ridi- 
culed by  some  of  his  acquaintance  for  this  performance; 
which  nevertheless  made  iU  way  into  the  polite  world, 
and  amply  recompensed  him  by  the  applause  of  the 
divine  Addison,  who  was  pleased  (more  than  once)  to 
menti<ni  it  with  approbation,"  p.  Ii7.  There  waa  soma 
attempt  to  rob  (.'arey  cf  his  right  to  his  ballad,  as  there 
waa  to  rob  Denham,  Garth,  and  Akenside,  but  it  did  not 
succeed  then,  though  it  occaaioned  uneasincaa  to  the 
autbor,  nor  will  it  now,  when  it  can  affectum  no  more.] 
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When  Christmas  comes  about  again, 

Oh  then  I  shall  have  money  ; 
I'll  hoard  it  up,  and  box  it  all, 

1*11  give  it  to  my  honey : 
I  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pounds, 

I'd  give  it  all  to  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 


My  master,  and  the  neighbours  all. 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sail  j  ; 
And  (but  for  her)  I'd  better  be 

A  slave,  and  row  a  gmllej  : 
But  when  my  seven  long  jeun  are  out, 

0  then  1*11  marry  Sally, 
O  then  we'll  wed,  and  then  we'Q  bed. 

But  not  in  our  alley. 


CHARLES    CHURCHILL. 


[Born,  1731.    DM,  1764.] 


He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  clergyman, 
who  was  curate  and  lecturer  of  St  John's  West- 
minster. He  was  educated*,  at  Westminster 
school,  and  entered  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, but  not  being  disposed  • 

*'  O'er  crabbed  authors  life's  gay  prime  to  waste. 
Or  cramp  wild  genius  in  the  chains  of  taste," 

he  left  the  university  abruptly,  and  coming  to 
London  made  a  clandestine  marriage  in  the 
Fleet*.  His  father,  though  much  displeased  at 
the  proceeding,  became  reconciled  to  what  could 
not  be  remedied,  and  received  the  hnprudent 
couple  for  about  a  year  under  his  roof.  After 
this  young  Churchill  went  for  some  time  to 
study  theology  at  Sunderland,  in  the  north  of 
I^nglaud,  and  having  taken  orders,  officiated  at 
Cadbury,  iu  Somersetshire,  and  at  Rainham,  a 
living  of  liis  father's  in  Essex,  till  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  succeeded  in  1 758  to  the  curacy 
and  lecturesliip  of  St.  John's  Westminster.  Here 
ho  conducted  himself  for  some  time  with  a  de- 
corum suitable  to  his  profession,  and  increased 
his  narrow  income  by  undertaking  private 
tuition.  Ho  got  into  debt,  it  is  true  ;  and  Dr. 
Lloyd,  of  Westminster,  the  father  of  his  friend 
the  poet,  was  obliged  to  mediate  with  his  cre- 
ditors for  their  acceptance  of  a  composition  ; 
but  when  fortune  put  it  into  his  power  Churchill 
honourably  dischai'ged  all  his  obligations.  His 
Rosciad  appeared  at  first  anonjinously,  in  17^)1, 
and  was  ascribed  to  one  or  other  of  half  the  wits 
in  town  ;  but  his  acknowledgment  of  it,  and  his 
poetical  "  Apology"  in  which  he  retaliated  upon 
the  critical  reviewers  of  his  poem,  (not  fearing 
to  affront  even  Fielding  and  Smollett,)  made 
him  at  once  famous  and  formidable.  The  play- 
ei*s,  at  least,  felt  him  to  be  so.  Garrick  himself, 
who  though  extolled  in  the  Rosciad  was  sarcas- 
tically alluded  to  in  the  Apology,  courted  him 
like  a  suppliant ;  and  his  satiie  had  the  effect  of 
driving  poor  Tom  Davies,  the  biographer  of 
Garrick,  though  he  was  a  tolerable  performer, 

[*  Mr.  S<iuthcy  believes  that  his  marriajyc  took  place 
previous  to  his  entering  the  univeruity  of  Cambridge. 
Life  of  Coirpcr,  vol.  i.  p.  70  ] 


from  the  stagef.  A  letter  from  mnotlier  ad 
of  the  name  of  Davis,  who  seems  xmther  to  hi 
dreaded  than  experienced  his  severity,  is  p 
served  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  of 
Eighteenth  Century,  in  which  the  poor  eomed 
deprecates  the  poet's  censure  in  an  expec 
publication,  as  likely  to  deprive  him  of  hw 
What  was  mean  in  Garrick  might  have  been 
object  of  compassion  in  this  humble  man ;  1 
Churchill  answered  him  with  surl^  oonten 
and  holding  to  the  plea  of  justioe,  treated 
fears  with  the  apparent  satisfaction  <tf  a  hai 
man.  His  moral  character,  in  the  mean  tii 
did  not  keep  pace  with  bis  literary  reputata 
As  he  got  above  neglect  he  seems  to  have  tboo| 
himself  above  censure.  His  superior,  the  Dc 
of  Westminster,  having  had  occasion  to  rebi 
him  for  some  irregularities,  he  threw  aside  at  oi 
the  clerical  habit  and  profession,  and  anrn} 
his  ungainly  form  in  the  splendour  of  iashii 
Amidst  the  remarks  of  his  enemies,  and  what 
pronounces  the  still  more  insulting  advice  of  i 
prudent  friends  upon  his  irregular  life,  he  pi 
iished  his  epistle  to  Lloyd,  entitled  Night,  a  a 
of  manifesto  of  the  impulses,  for  they  could  i 
be  called  principles,  by  which  he  professed  1 
conduct  to  be  influenced.  The  leading  maxii 
of  this  epistle  are,  that  prudence  and  hypocri 
in  these  tunes  are  the  same  thing  !  that  go 
hours  are  but  fine  words  ;  and  that  it  is  bett 
to  avow  faults  than  to  conceal  them.  Speakii 
of  his  convivial  enjoyments  he  saj-s 

"  Night's  laughing  hours  unheeded  slip  away. 
Nor  one  dull  thought  foretells  approach  of  day.** 

In  the  same  description  he  somewhat  awkwaz>i 
introduces 

"  Wine's  gay  Cfod,  with  Tkmprrancc  by  his  side, 
Whilst  Health  attendM.** 


t  Nichols,  in  his  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteca 
Century,  vol.  vi.  p.  424,  gives  this  information  of  T? 
Davics's  being  driven  off  the  stage  by  Churchill's  ssd 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson.  This  Darieswast 
c<litor  of  Dramatic  Misecllanics,  and  of  the  Life  a 
Works  of  Lillo.  The  name  of  the  other  poor  pUj 
who  implored  Churchill's  mercy  was  T.  Davis,  his  nai 
being  differently  spelt  from  that  of  Garrick's  biotprapb 
Churchiirtt  answer  to  him  is  also  preserved  bj  Nicbvh 
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How  would  Churchill  have  belaboured  any  fool 
or  hypocrite  who  had  pretended  to  boast  of 
health  and  temperance  in  the  midst  of  orgies 
that  turned  night  into  day ! 

By  his  connexion  with  Wilkes  he  added  poli- 
tical to  personal  causes  of  animosity,  and  did 
not  diminish  the  number  of  unfavourable  eyes 
that  were  turned  upon  his  private  character. 
He  had  certainly,  w^ith  all  his  faults,  some  strong 
and  good  qualities  of  the  heart;  but  the  particular 
proofs  of  these  were  not  likely  to  be  sedulously 
collected  as  materials  of  his  biography,  for  he 
had  now  placed  himself  in  that  light  of  reputa. 
tion  when  a  roan's  likeness  is  taken  by  its  sha- 
dow and  darkness.  Accordingly,  the  most  pro- 
minent circumstances  that  we  afterwards  learn 
respecting  him  are,  that  he  separated  from  his 
wife,  and  seduced  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman 
in  Westminster.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
either  from  his  satiety  or  repentance,  he  advised 
this  unfortunate  woman  to  return  to  her  friends; 
but  took  her  back  again  upon  her  finding  her 
home  made  intolerable  by  the  reproaches  of  a 
sister*.  His  reputation  for  inebriety  also  re- 
ceived some  public  acknowledgments.  Hogarth 
gave  as  n>uch  celebrity  as  he  could  to  his  love  of 
porter,  by  representing  him  in  the  act  of  drink- 
ing a  mug  of  that  liquor  in  the  shape  of  a  bearf ; 
but  the  painter  had  no  great  reason  to  congratu- 
late himself  ultimately  on  the  effects  of  his  carica- 
ture. Our  poet  was  included  in  the  general 
warrant  that  was  issued  for  apprehending  Wilkes. 
He  hid  himself,  however,  and  avoided  imprison- 
ment. In  the  autumn  of  1764  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Mr.Wilkcs  at  Boulogne,  where  he  caught  a  miliary 
fever,  and  expired  in  his  thirty- third  year  J. 


[*  The  only  laudable  part  of  Churchill's  conduct  during 
bis  short  career  of  popularity  was,  that  he  carefully  laid 
by  a  proviHion  for  those  who  were  depoident  on  him. 
This  was  his  meritorious  motive  for  that  greediness  of 
gain  with  which  he  was  reproached :  as  if  it  were  any 
reproach  to  a  successful  author,  that  he  doled  out  his 
writings  in  the  way  most  advantageous  for  himself,  and 
fixed  upon  them  as  high  a  price  as  his  admirers  were 
willing  to  pay  !  lie  thus  enabled  himself  to  bequeath  an 
annuity  of  sixty  pounds  to  his  widow,  and  of  fifty  to  the 
more  unhappy  woman,  who.  after  they  had  both  rcpoitcd 
of  their  guilty  intercourse,  had  fled  to  him  again  for  the 
protection,  which  she  knew  not  where  else  to  seek.  And 
when  these  duties  had  been  provided  for,  there  remained 
H(»me  Kurplus  for  his  two  sons.  Well  would  it  be  if  he 
i  might  be  as  fairly  vindicated  on  other  points.— Southsv, 
Cowixr,  vol.  il.  p.  16(».] 

[t  Mr.  Campbell  has  missed  the  point  of  the  picture. 
Churchill  is  represented  as  a  bear  in  clerical  bands  that 
are  t4)m.  and  ruffled  paws.] 

[$  Only  a  day  before  that  event  took  place," sasrsSouthey, 
"  he  made  bis  will,  wherein  it  is  mournful  to  observe  there 
is  not  the  slightest  expresKion  of  religious  faith  or  hope.** 

His  iHKly  was  bniught  from  lioulogne  to  Dover,  and 
interre<l  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  where  his  grave  is 
difttinfruitthe*!  by  what  Mr.  Southey  calls  an  epicurean  line 
from  one  of  his  own  poems : 

Life  to  the  last  enjoyM,  here  Churchill  lies. 
See  also  Byron's  poem  entitled  "Churchill's  Grave:  *' 
I  stood  before  the  grave  of  him  who  blaxed 
The  oomet  of  a  season. 
{ Works,  vol.  z.  p.  S87.)  and  Scott's  not«.] 


Churchill  may  be  ranked  as  a  satirist  imme- 
diately after  Pope  and  Dryden,  with  perhaps  a 
greater  share  of  humour  than  either.  He  has 
the  bitterness  of  Pope,  with  less  wit  to  atone  for 
it ;  but  no  mean  sh2ure  of  the  free  manner  and 
energetic  plainness  of  Dryden  §.  After  the  Ros- 
ciad  and  Apology  he  began  his  poem  of  the 
Ghost  (founded  on  the  well-known  8tor>'  of  Cock- 
lane),  many  parts  of  which  tradition  reports  him 
to  have  composed  when  scarce  recovered  from 
his  fits  of  drunkenness.  It  is  certainly  a  ram- 
bling and  scandalous  production,  with  a  few 
such  original  gleams  as  might  have  crossed  the 
brain  of  genius  amidst  the  bile  and  lassitude  of 
dissipation.  The  novelty  of  political  warfare 
seems  to  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  his  powers 
in  the  Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  satire  on  Scot- 
land, which  even  to  Scotchmen  must  seem  to 
sheath  its  sting  in  its  Uughable  extravagance. 
His  poetical  Epistle  to  Hogarth  is  remarkable, 
amidst  its  savage  ferocity,  for  one  of  the  best 
panegyrics  that  was  ever  bestowed  on  that 
painter's  works.  He  scalps  indeed  even  bar- 
barously the  infirmities  of  the  man,  but,  on  the 
whole,  spares  the  Uurels  of  the  artist  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  description  of  Hogarth's  powers. 

*'  In  walks  of  humour,  in  that  cast  of  style. 
Which,  probing  to  the  quick,  yet  makes  us  smile; 
In  comedy,  his  nat'ral  road  to  fame. 
Nor  let  me  call  it  by  a  meaner  name. 
Where  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end 
Are  aptly  Join 'd ;  where  parts  on  parts  depend. 
Each  made  for  each,  as  bodies  for  their  soul. 
So  as  to  form  one  true  and  perfect  whole. 
Where  a  plain  story  to  the  eye  is  told, 
Which  we  conceive  the  moment  we  behold, 
Hogarth  unrivall'd  stands,  and  shall  engage 
Unrivall'd  praise  to  the  most  distant  age." 

There  are  two  peculiarly  mteresting  passages 
in  his  Conference.  One  of  them,  expressive  of 
remorse  for  his  crime  of  seduction,  has  been 
often  quoted.  The  other  is  a  touching  descrip- 
tion of  a  man  of  independent  spirit  reduced  by 
despair  and  poverty  to  accept  of  the  means  of  sus- 
taining life  on  humiliating  terms. 

'*  What  proof  might  do.  what  hunger  might  eflTect, 
What  famish 'd  nature,  looking  with  neglect 
On  all  she  once  held  dear,  what  fear,  at  strife 
With  fainting  virtue  for  the  means  of  life. 
Might  make  this  coward  fiesh,  in  love  with  breath, 
Shudd'rlng  at  pain,  and  shrinking  back  from  death. 
In  treason  to  my  soul,  descend  to  bear. 
Trusting  to  fate,  1  neither  know  nor  care. 

Once,~at  this  hour  those  wounds  afresh  I  feel. 
Which  nor  prosp^ty  nor  time  can  heal. 

Those  wounds,  which  humbled  all  that  pride  of  man, 
Which  brings  such  mighty  aid  to  virtue's  plan ; 

[f  Is  he  not  rather  an  excellent  Oldham  ?  His  poetical 
character,  however,  has  been  given  by  Cowper,  in  a  few 
sententious  lines.— see  his  Tabit  Talk.  Churchill,  with 
his  many  excellencies,  never  rises  to  the  poetical  heights 
of  ¥ope  and  Dryden.  He  is  coarse,  vigorous,  suriy,  and 
slovenly: 

fulIofgaU 
Wormwood  and  sulphur,  sharp  and  toothed  withal. 

Ben  JonMon* 
and  has  a  twing  of  versifloation  peeoUsrly  his  own.] 
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Once,  awed  by  fortune's  most  oppressivo  frown, 
Ity  legal  rapine  to  the  earth  bow'd  down. 
My  credit  at  lost  gasp,  my  state  undone. 
Trembling  to  meet  the  shock  I  could  not  shun. 
Virtue  gave  ground,  and  black  despair  prcTail'd ; 
Sinking  beneath  the  storm,  my  spirits  fail'd. 
Like  Peter's  faith." 

But  i^nthout  enumerating  similar  passages, 
which  may  form  an  exception  to  the  remark, 
the  general  tenor  of  his  later  works  fell  hcncath 


his  first  reputation.  His  Duellist  is  poatiYe^ 
dull ;  and  his  Gotham^  the  imagizuury  realm  «r 
which  he  feigns  himself  the  aorereigiiy  is  calcu- 
lated to  remind  us  of  the  prorerbial  wiadoiii  «f 
its  sages*.  It  was  justly  ocmipUined  that  be 
became  too  much  an  echo  of  himself,  and  that 
before  his  short  literary  career  ^-as  dosedy  Ui 
originality  appeared  to  bo  p'Khanwted. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  "THE  ROSCIAD.** 


Roscius  deceased,  each  high  aspiring  player 
Push'd  all  his  interest  for  the  vacant  chair. 
The  buskin'd  heroes  of  the  mimic  stage 
No  longer  whine  in  love,  and  rant  in  ragel 
The  monarch  quits  his  tlirone,  and  condescends 
Humble  to  court  the  favour  of  his  friends ; 
For  pity's  sake  tells  undeserved  mishaps, 
And  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  claps. 
Thus  the  victorious  chiefs  of  ancient  liome, 
To  win  the  mob,  a  suppliant's  form  assume, 
In  pompous  strain  tight  o'er  tli'  extinguished  war. 
And  show  where  honour  bled  in  every  scar. 

But  though  bare  merit  might  in  Rome  appear 
The  strongest  plea  for  favour,  *tis  not  here  ; 
We  form  our  judgment  in  another  way ; 
And  they  will  best  succeed  who  best  can  pay: 
Those,  who  would  gain  the  votes  of  British  tribes, 
Must  add  to  force  of  merit  force  of  bribes. 
What  can  an  actor  give  ?  In  every  age 
Cash  hath  been  rudely  banish 'd  from  the  stage; 
Monarchs  themselves,  to  grief  of  every  player, 
Appear  as  often  as  their  image  there  : 
They  can't,  like  candidate  for  other  seat, 
Pour  seas  of  wine,  and  mountains  raise  of  meat. 
Wine!  they  could  bribe  you  with  the  world  as  soon. 
And  of  roast  beef  they  only  know  the  tune  : 
But  what  they  have  they  give  :  could  Clivedo  more, 
Though  for  each  million  he  hadbrou<;ht  homo  four? 

Shuter  keeps  oj>en  house  at  Southwark  fair, 
And  hopes  the  friends  of  humour  will  be  there ; 
In  Smithtield,  Yatt^  prepares  the  rival  treat 
For  those  who  laughter  lovt;  instead  of  meat ; 
Foote,  at  Old  House,  for  even  Foote  will  be 
In  self-conceit  an  actor,  bribes  with  tea  ; 
Which  Wilkinson  at  second  hand  receives, 
And  at  the  New,  pours  water  on  the  leaves. 
The  town  divided,  each  runs  several  ways, 
j  As  passion,  humour,  interest,  party  sways. 
j  Things  of  no  moment,  colour  of  the  hair, 
I  Shape  of  a  leg,  complexion  brown  (»r  fair. 
A  dress  well-chosen,  or  a  patch  misplaced, 
Conciliate  favour,  or  create  distaste. 

From  j;alleries  loud  i>eals  of  laughter  n>ll. 
And  thunder  Shuter's  praises — he's  so  droll. 
Eml»(».\M,  the  ladies  must  have  somethiii«;  smart, 
Palmer  !  Oh  !  Pahner  tops  the  janty  part. 
Seated  in  pit,  the  dwarf,  with  aching  eyes, 
Looks  up,  and  vows  that  Barry 's  out  of  size  ; 


Looks  up,  ar 


Whilst  to  six  feet  the  vigorous  stripling  grown, 
Declares  that  Garrick  b  another  Coan. 

When  place  of  judgment  is  by  whim  flappUed, 
And  our  opinions  havo  their  rise  in  pride  ; 
When,  in  discoursing  on  each  mimic  eli^ 
We  praise  and  censure  with  an  eye  to  seif ; 
All  must  meet  friends,  and  Aekman  bids  as  frir 
In  such  a  court  as  Garrick  for  the  chair. 

At  length  agreed,  all  squabbles  to  decide. 
By  some  one  judge' the  cause  was  to  be  tried; 
But  tliis  their  squabbles  did  afresh  renew. 
Who  should  be  judge  in  such  a  trial : — Who  t 

For  Johnson  some,  but  Johnson,  it  was  feai'd^ 
Would  be  too  grave :  and  Sterne  too  gay  appeared : 
Others  for  Francklin  voted  ;  but  'twas  known. 
Ho  sicken'd  at  all  triumphs  but  his  own : 
For  Colman  many,  but  the  peevish  tongue 
Of  prudent  age  found  out  that  he  was  yoong : 
For  Murphy  some  few  pilfering  wits  declared^ 
Whilst  Folly  clapp'd  her  handstand  Wisdom  stared. 


CHARACTER  OF  A  CRITICAL  FRIBBLE. 

FROM  THC  SAMK. 


With  that  low  cunning,  which  in  fools  supplies, 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise. 
Which  Nature,  kind,  indulgent  parent,  gave 
To  qualify  the  blockhead  for  a  knave  ;     [charms, 
With  that  smooth  falsehood,  whose  appearance 
And  reason  of  each  wholesome  doubt  disarms, 
Which  to  the  lowest  depths  of  guile  descend^ 
By  vilest  means  pursues  the  vilest  ends. 
Wears  friendship's  mask  for  puq^oscs  of  spite. 
Fawns  in  the  day,  and  butchers  in  the  night ; 
With  that  malignant  envy,  which  turns  pale. 
And  sickens,  even  if  a  friend  prevail. 
Which  merit  and  success  pursues  with  hate, 
And  damns  the  woi*th  it  cannot  imitate  ; 
With  the  cold  caution  of  a  coward's  spleen. 
Which  fears  not  guilt,  but  always  seeks  a  screen, 
Which  keeps  this  maxim  ever  in  her  view — 
What 's  basely  done,  should  be  done  safely  too ; 

[•  Cowpcr  was  of  another  opinion.  •*  Gotham.**  he  mt*. 
"  is  a  noble  and  b(>antif  ul  poem  :  making  allowaDCC  (and 
Dr} den  i>erlia]>!i.  in  bis  AbMaluiii and  Aohitophcl.  i»taxMli»  ia 
need  of  the  Kinie  indulgence)  for  an  imwurrantable  u« 
uf  ScTipture,  it  ap|)ears  to  me  to  be  a  nuuitcrly  pcrfonn- 
anco."— *3t)L'THEv'8  Cotcpert  vol,  L  p.  91.] 
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With  that  doll,  rooted,  callous  impudence, 
Which,  dead  to  shame,  and  every  nicer  sense, 
Ne*er  blush'd,  unless,  in  spreading  vice's  snares. 
She  blunder'd  on  some  virtue  unawares : 
With  all  these  blessings,  which  we  seldom  find 
Lavished  by  nature  on  one  happy  mind, 
A  motley  figure,  of  the  fribble  tribe. 
Which  heart  can  scarce  conceive,  or  pen  describe, 
Came  simpering  on  :  to  ascertain  whose  sex 
Twelve  sage  impannel'd  matrons  would  perplex. 
Nor  male,  nor  female,  neither  and  yet  both  ; 
Of  neuter  gender,  though  of  Irish  growth  ; 
A  six-foot  suckling,  mincing  in  its  gait ; 
Affected,  peevish,  prim,  and  delicate  ; 
Fearful  it  seem'd,  though  of  athletic  make. 
Lest  brutal  breezes  should  too  roughly  shake 
Its  tender  form,  and  savage  motion  spread 
O'er  its  pale  cheeks  the  horrid  manly  red. 

Much  did  it  talk,  in  its  own  pretty  phrase, 
Of  genius  and  of  taste,  of  play'rs  and  plays-; 
Much  too  of  writings,  which  itself  had  wrote. 
Of  special  merit,  though  of  little  note ; 
For  fate,  in  a  strange  humour,  had  decreed 
That  what  it  wrote,  none  but  itself  should  read ; 
Much  too  it  chatter'd  of  dramatic  laws. 
Misjudging  critics,  and  misplaced  applause. 
Then  with  a  self-complacent  juttuig  air, 
It  smiled,  it  smirk'd,  it  wriggled  to  the  chair  ; 
And,  with  an  awkward  briskness  not  its  own, 
Looking  around,  and  perking  on  the  throne. 
Triumphant  secm'd,when  that  strange  savage  dame, 
Known  but  to  few,  or  only  known  by  name. 
Plain  Common  Sense,  appeared,  by  nature  there 
Appointed,  with  plain  truth,  to  guard  the  chair. 
The  pageant  saw,  and  blasted  with  her  frown, 
To  its  first  state  of  nothing  melted  down. 

Nor  shall  the  Muse  (for  even  there  the  pride 
Of  this  vain  nothing  shall  be  mortified) 
Nor  shall  the  Muse  (should  fate  ordain  her  rhymes, 
Fond,  pleasing  thought !  to  live  in  after  times) 
With  such  a  trifler's  name  her  pages  blot ; 
Known  be  the  character,  the  thing  forgot ; 
Let  it,  to  disappoint  each  future  aim. 
Live  without  sex,  and  die  without  a  name  ! 


CHARACTERS  OF  QriN,   TOM   BIIERIDAN,   AND 
GARRICK. 

FROM  TUX  8AMI. 

QuiN,  from  afar,  lured  by  the  scent  of  fame, 
A  stage  leviathan,  put  in  his  claim. 
Pupil  of  Betterton  and  Booth.     Alone, 
Sullen  he  walk'd,  and  deem'd  the  chair  his  own. 
For  how  should  modems,  mushrooms  of  the  day. 
Who  ne'er  those  masters  knew,  know  how  to  play  t 
Grey-bearded  vet'rans,  who,  with  partial  tongue. 
Extol  the  times  when  they  themselves  were  young  ; 
Who  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  stage. 
See  not  their  own  defects,  but  lash  the  age. 
Received  with  joyful  murmurs  of  applause 
Their  darling  chief,  and  lined  his  favourite  cause. 


Far  be  it  from  the  candid  Muse  to  tread 
Insulting  o'er  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
But,  just  to  living  merit,  she  maintains, 
And  dares  the  test,  whilst  Garrick's  genius  reigns ; 
Ancients  in  vain  endeavour  to  excel. 
Happily  praised,  if  they  could  act  as  well. 
But  though  prescription's  force  we  disallow. 
Nor  to  antiquity  submissive  bow  ; 
Though  we  deny  imaginary  grace. 
Founded  on  accidents  of  time  and  place  ; 
Yet  real  worth  of  every  growth  shall  bear 
Due  praise,  nor  must  we,  Quin,  forget  thee  there. 

His  words  bore  sterling  weight,nervous  and  strong 
In  manly  tides  of  sense  they  roU'd  along. 
Happy  in  art,  he  chiefly  had  pretence 
To  keep  up  numbers,  yet  not  forfeit  sense. 
No  actor  ever  greater  heights  could  reach 
In  all  the  laboured  artifice  of  speech. 

Speech  1  Is  that  all  t — And  shall  an  actor  found 
A  universal  fame  on  partial  ground  ? 
Parrots  themselves  speak  properly  by  rote. 
And,  in  six  months,  my  dog  shall  howl  by  note. 
I  laugh  at  those,  who  when  the  stage  they  tread, 
Neglect  the  heart  to  compliment  the  head  ; 
With  strict  propriety  their  care 's  confined 
To  weigh  out  words,  while  passion  halts  behind. 
To  syllable-dissectors  they  appeal. 
Allow  them  accent,  cadence,— fools  may  feel ; 
But,  spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves. 
Those  who  would  make  us  feel,  must  feel  themselves. 

His  eyes,  in  gloomy  socket  taught  to  roll, 
Proclaim'd  the  sullen  habit  of  his  soul. 
Heavy  and  phlegmatic  he  trod  the  stage. 
Too  proud  for  tenderness,  too  dull  for  rage. 
When  Hector's  lovely  widow  shines  in  tears, 
Or  Rowe's  gay  rake  dependent  virtue  jeers, 
With  the  same  cast  of  features  he  is  seen 
To  chide  the  libertine,  and  court  the  queen. 
From  the  tame  scene,  which  without  passion  flows, 
With  just  desert  his  reputation  rose  ; 
Nor  less  he  pleased,  when,  on  some  surly  plan. 
He  was,  at  once,  the  actor  and  the  man. 

In  Brute  he  shone  unequall'd  :  all  agree 
Garrick  's  not  half  so  great  a  brute  as  he. 
When  Cato's  labour'd  scenes  are  brought  to  view. 
With  equal  praise  the  actor  Ubour'd  too  ; 
For  still  you'll  find,  trace  passions  to  their  root, 
Small  difference  'twixt  the  stoic  and  the  brute. 
In  fancied  scenes,  as  in  life's  real  plan, 
He  could  not,  for  a  moment,  sink  the  man. 
In  wlukte'er  cast  his  character  was  laid. 
Self  still,  like  oil,  upon  the  surface  play'd. 
Nature,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill,  crept  in  : 
Horatio,  Dorax,  Falstaff,— still  'twas  Quin. 

Next  follows  Sheridan — a  doubtful  name. 
As  yet  unsettled  in  the  rank  of  fame. 
This,  foqdly  Uvish  in  his  praises  grown, 
GivcA  hun  all  merit ;  that  allows  him  none. 
Between  them  both  we'll  steer  the  middle  course. 
Nor,  loving  praise,  rob  judgment  of  her  force. 

Just  his  conceptions,  natural  and  great : 
His  feelings  strong,hi8  wordsenforced  with  wci^t. 
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Was'speech-famed  Quin  himBelf  to  hear  him  speak. 
Envy  would  driye  the  colour  from  his  cheek  : 
But  step-dame  nature,  niggard  of  her  grace. 
Denied  the  social  powers  of  voice  and  face. 
Fix'd  in  one  frame  of  features,  glare  of  eye. 
Passions,  like  chaos,  in  confusion  lie  ; 
In  vain  the  wonders  of  his  skill  are  tried 
To  form  distinctions  nature  hath  denied. 
His  voice  no  touch  of  harmony  admits. 
Irregularly  deep  and  shrill  hy  fits  : 
The  two  extremes  appear  like  man  and  wife. 
Coupled  together  for  the  sake  of  strife. 

His  action's  always  strong,  hut  sometimes  such. 
That  candour  must  declare  he  acts  too  much, 
Why  must  impatience  fall  three  paces  hack  1 
Why  paces  three  return  to  the  attack  t 
Why  is  the  right-leg  too  forbid  to  stir, 
Unless  in  motion  semicircular ) 
Why  must  the  hero  with  the  nailor  vie. 
And  hurl  the  close-clench'd  fist  at  nose  or  eye ! 
In  royal  John,  with  Philip  angry  grown, 
I  thought  he  would  have  knocked  poor  Da  vies  down. 
Inhuman  tyrant !  was  it  not  a  shame. 
To  fright  a  king  so  harmless  and  so  tame  t 
But  spite  of  all  defects,  his  glories  rise  ; 
And  art,  by  judgment  formed,  with  nature  vies: 
Behold  him  sound  the  depth  of  Hubert's  soul. 
Whilst  in  his  own  contending  passions  roll  : 
View  tlie  whole  scene,  with  critic  judgment  scan. 
And  then  deny  him  merit  if  you  can. 
Where  he  falls  short,  'tis  nature's  fault  alone  ; 
Where  he  succeeds,  the  merit  *s  all  his  own. 

Last  Garrick  came. — Behind  him  throng  a  train 
Of  snarling  critics,  iterant  as  vain. 
■,    One  finds  out — "  He's  of  stature  somewhat  low — 
Your  hero  always  should  be  tall,  you  know. — 
True  nat'ral  greatness  all  consists  in  height." 
Produce  your  voucher,  critic.—"  Sergeant  Kite." 

Another  can't  forgive  the  paltry  arts 
By  which  he  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts  ; 
Merc  pieces  of  finesse,  traps  for  applause — 
"  Avaunt,  unnatural  start,  affected  pause." 

For  me,  by  nature  form'd  to  judge  with  phlegm, 
I  can't  acquit  by  wholesale,  nor  condemn. 
The  best  things  carried  to  excess  are  wrong  : 
The  start  may  be  too  frecjuent,  pause  too  long  ; 
But,  only  used  in  proper  time  and  place. 
Severest  judgment  must  allow  them  grace. 

If  bunglers,  form'd  on  imitation's  plan. 
Just  in  the  way  that  monkeys  mimic  man. 
Their  copied  scene  with  mangled  arts  disgrace. 
And  pause  and  start  with  the  same  vacant  face. 
We  join  the  critic  laugh  ;  those  tricks  we  scorn, 
Which  spoil  the  scenes  they  mean  them  to  adorn. 
But  when,  from  nature's  pure  and  genuine  source, 
These  strokes  of  acting  flow  with  gen'rous  f(»rce. 
When  in  the  features  all  the  soul  's  portray'd. 
And  passions,  such  as  Garrick 's,  are  display 'd. 
To  me  they  seem  from  quickest  feelings  caught : 
Each  stiirt  is  nature  ;  and  each  pause  is  thought. 

When  reason  yields  to  passion's  wild  alarms, 
And  tlie  whole  state  of  man  is  up  in  arms  ; 


What  but  a  critic  could  condemn  the  plfty'r. 
For  pausing  here,  when  cool  sense  pMiaes  there  t 
Whilst,  working  from  the  heart,  the  fire  I  tnee^ 
And  mark  it  strongly  flaming  to  the  fiice  ; 
Whilst,  in  each  sound,  I  hear  the  very  man  ; 
I  can't  catch  words,  and  pity  thoee  who  can. 

Let  wits,  like  spiders,  from  the  tortored  hna 
Fine-draw  the  critic-web  with  corioas  pam  ; 
The  gods, — a  kindness  I  with  thanks  moat  pajy— 
Have  form'd  me  of  a  coarser  kind  of  cUj ; 
Nor  stung  with  envy,  nor  with  8ple« 
A  poor  dull  creature,  still  with  nature 
Hence  to  thy  praises,  Gbmrick,  I  agree. 
And,  pleased  with  nature,mu8t  be  pleased  withdiee. 

Now  might  I  tell,  how  silence  reign*dthroa|^boiit, 
And  deep  attention  hush'd  the  rabble  rout  1 
How  ev'ry  cUunumt,  tortured  with  desire. 
Was  pale  as  ashes,  or  as  red  as  fire  : 
But,  loose  to  fame,  the  Muse  more  simply  aeti^ 
Rejects  all  flourish,  and  relates  mere  fiieta. 

The  judges,  as  the  several  parties  came, 
With  temper  heard,  with  judgment  weigfa'd  each 
And,  in  their  sentence  happily  agreed,        [daim, 
In  name  of  both,  great  Shakspeare  thus  decreed. 

^  If  numly  sense  ;  if  nature  link'd  with  art ; 
If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hmnan  heart ; 
If  powers  of  acting  vast  and  unoonfined ; 
If  fewest  faults  with  greatest  beiuities  joined ; 
If  strong  expression,  and  strange  pow'ts  which  lie 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye ; 
If  feelings  which  few  hearts,  like  his,  esn  know, 
And  which  no  face  so  well  as  his  can  show ; 
Deserve  the  prefrence  ; — Garrick,  take  the  chair; 
Nor  quit  it — till  thou  pUce  an  equal  there." 


FROM  THE  PROPHFXY  OF  FAMIlfE*.  ' 

A  SCOTS  PASTORAU 

Two  boys,  whose  birth  beyond  all  question  springs 
From  great  and  glorious,  though  forgotten,  kings, 
Shepherds  of  Scottish  lineage,  bom  and  bred         ' 
On  the  same  bleak  and  barren  mountain's  head. 
By  niggard  nature  doom'd  on  the  same  rocks 
To  spin  out  life,  and  starve  themselves  and  flocks, 
Fresh  as  the  morning,  which,  enrobed  in  mist, 
The  mountain's  top  with  usual  dulness  kiss'd, 
Jockey  and  Sawney  to  their  labours  rose ; 
Soon  clad,  I  ween,  where  nature  needs  no  clothes, 
Where,  from  their  youth,  inured  to  winter  »ki«. 
Dress  and  her  vain  refinements  they  despise. 

Jockey,  whose  manly  high-boned  cheeks  to  crown 
With  freckles  spotted  flamed  the  golden  down, 
With  mickle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play,  I 

E'en  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day  ; 
Sawney  as  long  without  remorse  could  bawl 
i  Home's  madrigals,  and  ditties  from  Fingal. 

I  [•  Heartily  as  rhurchill  hated  the  Scotch,  he  wm  him- 
self of  the  half-blood.  This  appears  from  a  pawafrt  in 
The  Prophecy  of  Famine,  remarkable  also  for  cnntaintnf 
an  unequivixial  intimatiun  that  he  had  renooBGcd  not 
only  hlA  orders,  but  his  belief,  v.  217— 2S4.  Socraar's  Lift 
o/Cotrf>fr,  vol.  ii.  p.  358.]  j 
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lis  strains,  all  natural  though  rude, 
ghland  lass  forgot  her  want  of  food, 
hilst  she  scratched  her  lover  into  rest, 
leased,  though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's 
breast. 

IS  the  eye  could  reach,  no  tree  was  seen, 
clad  in  russet,  scom'd  the  lively  green, 
igue  of  locusts  they  secure  defy, 
three  hours  a  grasshopper  roust  die. 
[]g  thing,  whate'er  its  food,  feasts  there, 
i  cameleon,  who  can  feast  on  air. 
is,  except  as  biilds  of  passage,  flew, 
was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo. 
>ams  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear, 
;een  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here*. 
on's  spring,  which  through  the  country  ran, 
liM,  with  bitter  draughts,  the  steady  claa. 
/*r8  erabalm'd  the  air,  but  one  white  rose, 
on  tlie  tenth  of  Junef  by  instinct  blows, 
iiict  blows  at  mom,  and,  when  the  shades 
zly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fades, 
and  but  one  poor  solitary  cave, 
iring  of  her  favours,  nature  gave  ; 
ac  alone  (hard  tax  on  Scottish  pride  !> 
at  once  for  man  and  beast  supplied, 
uares  without  entangling  briers  spread, 
iHtU>^,arm'd  against  th'  invader*s  head, 
II  close  ranks  all  entrance  to  oppose, 
a  now  held  more  precious  than  the  rose, 
atures  which,  on  nature's  earliest  plan, 
'urm'd  to  loathe,  and  to  be  loathed  by  man^ 
owed  their  birth  to  nastiness  and  spite,  * 
'  to  touch,  and  hateful  to  the  sight, 
res,  which  when  admitted  in  the  ark, 
saviour  shunn'd,  and  rankled  in  the  dark, 
place  within  :  markinp:  her  noisome  road 
>ui.son's  trail,  here  crawl'd  the  bloated  toad; 
webs  were  spread  of  more  than  common  size, 
alf-starved  spiders  prey'd  on  half-starved 
flies  ; 

St  of  food,  efts  strove  in  vain  to  crawl ; 
pinch'd  with  hunger,  smear'd  the  slimy  wall; 
.ve  around  with  hissing  serpents  rung  ; 
•  damp  roof  unhealthy  vapour  hung  ; 
amine,  by  her  children  always  known, 
»u(l  as  poor,  here  fixM  her  native  throne. 
e, — for  the  sullen  sky  was  overcast, 
jmmer  slirunk  beneath  a  wint'ry  blast, 
ve  blast,  which  ami'd  with  hail  and  rain, 
inrclentin^  on  the  naked  swain, — 
)y8  for  shelter  made ;  behind,  the  sheep, 
ich  those  shepherds  every  day  take  keep, 
crept  on,  and  with  complainings  rude, 
ture  seeni'd  to  call,  and  bleat  for  food. 
ir.  Sithtothi8cave,by  tempest,  we're  confined, 
ithin  ken  our  flocks,  under  the  wind, 
'om  the  peltinj;  of  this  perilous  storm, 
id  anion^  yon  tliisth-s,  dry  and  warm, 

»e  M.verity  (if  S;itire  is  in  its  truth  :  and  however 
i  luT  clime  may  be,  or  cold  her  hills,  or  naked  her 
ants  — her  (»treains  are  as  clear  as  crystal,  sod 
and  bicker  to  a  inuMc  all  their  own.] 
[t  The  Pretender's  birthHlay.] 


What,  Sawney,  if  by  shepherd's  art  we  try 
To  mock  the  rigour  of  this  cruel  sky  t 
What  if  we  tune  some  merry  roundelay  t 
Well  dost  thou  sing,  nor  Ul  doth  Jockey  play. 

Saw.  Ah,  Jockey,  ill  advisest  thou,  I  wis. 
To  think  of  songs  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
Sooner  shall  herbage  crown  these  barren  rocks, 
Sooner  shall  fleeces  clothe  these  ragged  flocks, 
Sooner  shall  want  seize  shepherds  of  the  south, 
And  we  forget  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Than  Sawney,  out  of  season,  shall  impart 
The  songs  of  gUdness  with  an  aching  heart 

Jock,  Still  have  I  known  thee  for  a  silly  swain: 
Of  things  past  help,  what  boots  it  to  comphun  t 
Nothing  but  mirth  can  conquer  fortune's  spite ; 
No  sky  is  heavy,  if  the  heart  be  light : 
Patience  is  sorrow's  salve  ;  what  can't  be  cored, 
So  Donald  right  areeds,  must  be  endured. 

Saw,  Full  silly  swain,  I  wot,  is  Jockey  now  ; 
How  didst  thou  bear  thy  Maggy's  fakiehood  t  how. 
When  with  a  foreign  loon  she  stole  away. 
Didst  thou  forswear  thy  pipe  and  shepherd's  lay  t 
Where  was  thy  boasted  wisdom  then,  when  I 
Apphed  those  proverbs,  which  you  now  apply  t 

Jock.  O  she  was  bonny  I  All  the  Highlands  round 
Was  there  a  rival  to  my  Maggy  found  t 
More  precious  (though  that  precious  is  to  all) 
Than  the  rare  med'cine  which  we  brimstone  call, 
Or  that  choice  pktnt,  so  grateful  to  the  nose. 
Which  in  I  know  not  what  far  country  grows, 
Was  Maggy  unto  me  ;  dear  do  I  rue, 
A  lass  so  fair  should  ever  prove  untrue. 

Saw,  Whether  with  pipe  or  song  to  charm  the  ear. 
Through  all  tlie  land  did  Jamie  find  a  peer  t 
Cursed  be  that  year  by  ev'ry  honest  Scot, 
And  in  the  shepherd's  calendar  forgot. 
That  fatal  year,  when  Jamie,  hapless  swain. 
In  evil  hour  forsook  the  peaceful  phun. 
Jamie,  when  our  young  laurd  discreetly  fled. 
Was  seized,  and  hang'd  till  he  was  dead,  dead, 
dead. 

Jock.  Full  sorely  may  we  all  Ument  that  day  ; 
For  all  were  losers  in  the  deadly  fray. 
Five  brothc^rs  had  I  on  the  Scottish  plains. 
Well  dost  thou  know  were  none  more  hopeful  swains; 
Five  brothers  there  I  lost,  in  manhood's  pride. 
Two  in  the  field,  and  three  on  gibbets  died  : 
Ah  I  silly  swains,  to  follow  war's  alarms  I 
Ah  !  what  hath  shepherds'  life  to  do  with  arms  1 

Saw.  Mention  it  not — There  saw  I  strangers  dad 
In  all  the  honours  of  our  ravish'd  plaid. 
Saw  the  ferrara  too,  our  nation's  pride. 
Unwilling  grace  the  awkward  victor's  side. 
There  fell  our  choicest  youth,  and  from  that  day 
Mote  never  Sawney  tune  the  merry  lay  ; 
Bless'd  those  which  fell  !  curxed  those  which  still 
To  mourn  fifteen  renew'd  in  forty-five,    [survive. 

Thus  plain'd  the  boys,  when  from  her  throne  of  turf, 
With  boils  emboss'd,  and  overgrown  with  scurf. 
Vile  humours,  which,  in  life's  corrupted  well, 
Mix'd  at  the  birth,  not  abstinence  could  queU^ 
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Pale  Famine  rear'd  the  head  :  her  eager  eyes, 
Where  hunger  ev'n  to  madness  seem'd  to  rise, 
Speaking  aloud  her  throes  and  pangs  of  heart, 
Strain'd  to  get  loose,  and  from  their  orbs  to  start; 
Her  hollow  cheeks  were  each  a  deep-sunk  cell, 
Where  wretchedness  and  horror  loved  to  dwell ; 
With  double  rows  of  useless  teeth  supplied. 
Her  mouth,  from  ear  to  ear,  extended  wide, 
Which,  when  for  want  of  food  her  entrails  pined. 
She  oped,  and,  cursing,  swallowed  nought  but  wind; 
All  shriyePd  was  her  skin,  and  here  and  there 
Making  their  way  by  force,  her  bones  lay  bare: 
Such  filthy  sight  to  hide  from  human  view. 
O'er  her  foul  limbs  a  tatter'd  plaid  she  threw. 

Cease,cried  the  goddess,  cease,  despairing  swains, 
And  from  a  parent  hear  what  Jove  ordains  ! 

Pent  in  this  barren  comer  of  the  isle. 
Where  partial  fortune  never  deign'd  to  smile  ; 
Like  Nature's  bastardsS^eaping  for  our  share 
What  was  rejected  by  the  Uwful  heir ; 
Unknown  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Or  only  known  to  raise  contempt  and  mirth  ; 
Long  free,  because  the  race  of  Roman  braves 
Thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  make  us  slaves, 
Then  into  bondage  by  that  nation  brought, 
Whose  ruin  we  for  ages  vainly  sought ; 
Whom  still  with  unslack'd  hate  we  view,  and  still. 
The  pow'r  of  mischief  lost,  retain  the  will ; 
Considered  as  the  refuse  of  mankind, 
A  mass  till  the  last  moment  left  behind, 
Which  frugal  nature  doubted,  as  it  lay. 
Whether  to  stamp  with  life,  or  throw  away  ; 
Which,  form'd  in  haste,  was  planted  in  this  nook. 
But  never  enter' d  in  creation's  book  ; 
Branded  as  traitors,  who  for  love  of  gold 
Would  sell  their  God,  as  once  tlieir  king  they  sold; 
Long  have  we  borne  this  mighty  weight  of  ill, 
These  vile  injurious  taunts,  and  bear  tliem  still. 
But  times  of  happier  note  arc  now  at  hand, 
And  the  full  promise  of  a  better  land  : 


There,  like  the  sons  of  Israel,  having  trod. 
For  the  fix'd  term  of  years  ordain'd  by  God, 
A  barren  desert,  we  shall  seize  rich  plains. 
Where  milk  with  honey  flows,  and  plenty  reigns. 
With  some  few  natives  join'd,  some  pliant  few. 
Who  worship  interest,  and  our  track  pursne, 
There  shall  we,  though  the  wretched  people  grieve^ 
Ravage  at  Urge,  nor  ask  the  owner's  lemve. 

For  us,  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  her  increase; 
For  us,  the  flocks  shall  wear  a  golden  fleece  ; 
Fat  beeves  shall  yield  us  dainties  not  our  own, 
And  the  grape  bleed  a  nectar  yet  unknown  ; 
For  our  advantage  shall  their  harvests  grow. 
And  Scotsmen  reap  what  they  disdain'd  to  sow; 
For  us,  the  sun  shall  climb  the  eastern  hill ; 
For  us,  the  rain  shall  fall,  the  dew  distil ; 
When  to  our  wishes  nature  cannot  rise. 
Art  shall  be  task'd  to  grant  ns  fresh  supplies. 
His  brawny  arm  shall  drudging  labour  strain, 
And  for  our  pleasure  suffer  daily  pain  ; 
Trade  shall  for  us  exert  her  utmost  pow'n. 
Hers  all  the  toil,  and  all  the  profit  oars  ; 
For  us,  the  oak  shall  frt>m  his  native  steep 
Descend,  and  fearless  travel  through  the  deep ; 
The  sail  of  commerce,  for  our  use  unfuri'd. 
Shall  waft  the  treasures  of  each  distant  worid ; 
For  us,  sublimer  heights  shall  science  reach, 
Forus  their  statesmen  plot,thenr  churchmen  preach; 
Their  noblest  limbs  of  counsel  well  disjoint. 
And,  mocking,  new  ones  of  our  own  appoint ; 
Devouring  War,  imprison'd  in  the  north. 
Shall,  at  our  call,  in  horrid  pomp  break  forth. 
And  when,  his  chariot  wheels  with  thunder  hung, 
Fell  Discord  bracing  with  her  brazen  tonjnic, 
Death  in  the  van,  with  Anger,  Hate,  and  Fear, 
And  Desolation  stalking  in  the  rear. 
Revenge,  by  Justice  guided,  in  his  train. 
He  drives  impetuous  o'er  the  trembling  plain. 
Shall,  at  our  bidding,  quit  his  la^-ful  prey. 
And  to  meek,  gentle,  gen'rous  Peace  give  way. 


ROBERT    DODSLEY. 


[Born,  1708.    Died,  1764.] 


It  is  creditable  to  the  memoiy  of  Pope  to  have 
been  the  encourager  of  this  ingenious  man,  who 
rose  from  the  situation  of  a  footman  to  be  a  very 
eminent  bookseller.     His  plan  of  republishing 


*'  Old  English  Plays"  is  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  literary  amateur  Coxeter; 
but  the  execution  of  it  leaves  us  still  indebted  to 
Dodsley's  enterprise. 


SONG. 


Man's  a  poor  deluded  bubble, 
Wand'ring  in  a  mist  of  lies. 

Seeing  false,  or  seeing  double  ; 

Who  would  trust  to  such  weak  eyes  t 


Yet  presuming  on  his  senses, 

On  ho  goes,  most  wondrous  wise  : 

Doubts  of  truth,  believes  pretences  ; 
Lost  in  error,  hves  and  dies. 
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SONG. 

THB  PARTIIVO  KISS. 


One  kind  kiss  before  we  part, 
Drop  a  tear  and  bid  adieu  : 

Though  we  sever,  my  fond  heart 
Till  we  meet  shall  pant  for  you. 


Yet,  yet  weep  not  so,  my  love, 
Let  me  kiss  that  falling  tear. 

Though  my  body  must  remove. 
All  my  soul  will  still  be  here. 

All  my  soul,  and  all  my  heart. 

And  every  wish  shall  pant  for  you  ; 

One  kind  kiss  then  ere  we  part, 
Drop  a  tear  and  bid  adieu. 


ROBERT  LLOYD. 

[Born,  173S.    Di«d,  1784.] 


Robert  Llotd  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Westminster  school.  He  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  for  some  time  usher  at  West- 
minster, but  forsook  that  employment  for  the 
life  of  an  author  and  the  habits  of  a  man  of  plea- 
sure. His  first  publication  that  attracted  any 
notice  was  the  <<  Actor,"  the  reputation  of  which 
stimulated  Churchill  to  his  **  Rosciad.*'  He  con- 
tributed to  several  periodical  works ;  but  was 
unable  by  his  literary  efforts  to  support  the  dis- 
sipated life  which  he  led  with  Colman,  Thornton, 
and  other  gay  associates.  His  debts  brought  him 
to  the  Fleet ;  and  those  companions  left  him  to 


moralise  on  the  instability  of  convivial  friend- 
ships. Churchill,  however,  adhered  to  him,  and 
gave  him  pecuniary  relief  to  prevent  him  from 
starving  in  prison.  During  his  confinement  he 
published  a  volume  of  his  poems ;  wrote  a  comic 
opera,  **  The  Capricious  Lovers  ;**  and  took  a 
share  in  translating  the  Contes  Moraux  of  Mar- 
montel.  When  the  death  of  Churchill  was  an- 
nounced to  him,  he  excUumed,  "  I  shall  follow 
poor  Charles  !"  fell  into  despondency,  and  died 
within  a  few  weeks.  Churchill's  sister,  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed,  died  of  a  broken  heart  for  his 
loss*. 


CHIT-CHAT.    AN   IMITATION   OF   THEOCRITUS. 


Idvzx.  XV.  'EySo?  Ilpa^iy^  dto 


^fr8,  B.  Is  Mistress  Scot  at  home,  my  dear  t 

Serv.  Ma*m,  is  it  you  \  Vm  glad  you're  here. 
My  misscss,  though  resolved  to  wait. 
Is  quite  unpaticnt — 'tis  so  late. 
She  fancied  you  would  not  come  down, 
— But  pray  walk  in,  ma'm — Mrs.  Brown. 

Mn.  S.  Your  servant,  madam.  Well,  I  swear 
I'd  given  you  over. — Child,  a  chair. 
Pray,  ma'm,  be  seated. 

Mrs.  B.  Lard  !  my  dear, 

I  vow  I'm  almost  dead  with  fear. 
There  is  such  scrouging  and  such  squeeging. 
The  folks  arc  all  so  disobliging  ; 
And  then  the  wagons,  carts,  and  drays 
So  clog  up  all  these  narrow  ways. 
What  with  the  bustle  and  the  throng, 
I  wonder  how  I  got  along. 
Besides,  the  walk  is  so  immense — 
Not  that  I  grudge  a  coach  expense. 
But  then  it  jumbles  me  to  death, 
— And  I  was  always  short  of  breath. 
How  can  you  live  so  far,  my  dear  I 
It's  quite  a  journey  to  come  here. 

Mrs,  S.  Lard  !  ma'm,  I  left  it  all  to  him. 
Husbands,  you  know,  will  have  their  whim. 


He  took  this  house. — This  house  I  this  den. — 
See  but  the  temper  of  some  men. 
And  I,  forsooth,  am  hither  hurl'd. 
To  live  quite  out  of  all  the  world. 
Husband,  indeed ! 

Mrs,  B,  Hist  1  lower,  pray. 

The  child  hears  every  word  you  say. 
See  how  he  looks — 

Mn,  S,  Jacky,  come  here. 

There's  a  good  boy,  look  up,  my  dear. 
'Twas  not  papa  we  talk'd  about 
— Surely  he  cannot  find  it  out 

Mrs,  B,  See  how  the  urchin  holds  his  hands  ! 
Upon  my  life  he  understands. 
— There's  a  sweet  child,  come,  kiss  me,  come. 
Will  Jacky  have  a  sugar-plum  t 

Mrs,  S,  This  person,  madam,  (call  him  so 
And  then  the  chUd  will  never  know,) 
From  house  to  house  would  ramble  out. 
And  ever}'  night  a  drunken-bout 

[*  To  Lloyd  and  Churchill.  Mr.  Southey  has  given, 
in  his  Life  of  Cowper,  an  undue  though  intercfltinf 
importance 

Lloyd'A  beet  productions  are  his  two  Odea,  to  Oheoority 
and  Oblivion,  written  in  ridicule  of  Gray ;  and  In  which 
the  elder  Colman  had  an  uncertain  ahare.] 
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ROBERT  LLOYD. 


For  at  a  tavern  he  will  spend 
His  twenty  shillings  with  a  friend. 
Your  rabbits  fricasseed  and  chicken, 
With  curious  choice  of  dainty  picking, 
Each  night  got  ready  at  the  Crown, 
With  port  and  punch  to  wash  'em  down, 
Would  scarcely  serve  this  belly-glutton, 
Whilst  we  must  starve  on  mutton,  mutton. 

Mrs,  B,  My  good  man,  too— Lord  bless  us  ! 
Are  bom  to  1^  unhappy  lives,  [wives 

Although  his  profits  bring  him  clear 
Almost  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Keeps  me  of  cash  so  short  and  bare. 
That  I  have  not  a  gown  to  wear  ; 
Except  my  robe,  and  yellow  sack. 
And  this  old  lutestring  on  my  back. 
->But  we've  no  time,  my  dear,  to  waste. 
Ck>me,  Where's  your  cardinal !  make  haste. 
The  king,  God  bless  his  majesty,  I  say. 
Goes  to  the  house  of  lords  to-day. 
In  a  fine  painted  coach-and-eighty 
And  rides  along  in  all  his  state. 
And  then  the  queen — 

Mrs,  S.  Ay,  ay,  you  know. 

Great  folks  can  always  make  a  show. 
But  tell  me,  do— I've  never  seen 
Her  present  majesty,  the  queen. 

Mrs.  B.  Lard  !  we've  no  time  for  talking  now. 
Hark !— one — two — three — 'tis  twelve  I  vow. 

Mrs.  S.  Kitty,  my  things, — I'll  soon  have  done ; 
It's  time  enough,  you  know,  at  one. 
— Why,  girl !  see  how  the  creature  stands  ! 
Some  water  here  to  wash  my  hands. 
— Be  quick — why  sure  the  gipsy  sleeps  ! 
— Look  how  the  drawling  dawdle  creeps. 
That  basin  there — why  don't  you  pour  ? 
Go  on,  I  say  — stop,  stop — no  more — 
Lud  !  I  could  beat  the  hussy  down, 
She's  pour'd  it  all  upon  my  gown. 
— Bring  me  my  ruffles — canst  not  mind  ? 
And  pin  my  handkerchief  behind. 
Sure  thou  hast  awkwardness  enough, 
Go — fetch  my  gloves,  and  fan,  and  muff. 
— Well,  heaven  be  praised — this  work  is  done, 
I'm  ready  now,  my  dear — let's  run. 
Girl, — put  that  bottle  on  the  shelf, 
And  bring  me  back  the  key  yourself. 

Mrs.  B.  That  clouded  silk  becomes  you  much, 
I  wonder  how  you  meet  with  such, 
But  you've  a  charming  taste  in  dress. 
What  might  it  cost  you,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Guess. 

Mrs.  -B.  Oh  !  that's  impossible — for  1 
Am  in  the  world  the  worst  to  buy. 

Mrs.  S.   I  never  love  to  bargain  hard, 
Five  shillings,  as  I  think,  a  yard. 
— I  was  afraid  it  should  be  gone — 
'Twas  what  I'd  set  my  heart  upon. 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed  you  bargain'd  with  success, 
For  it's  a  most  delightful  dress. 
Besides,  it  fits  you  to  a  hair, 
And  then  'tis  sloped  with  such  an  air. 


Mrs.  S.  I'm  glad  yon  think  bo^ — ^Kitty,  hen. 
Bring  me  my  cardinal,  my  dear. 
Jacky,  my  love,  nay  don't  yea  cxj. 
Take  you  abroad  !  Indeed  not  I  ; 
For  all  the  bugaboes  to  fright  ye — 
Besides,  the  naughty  horse  will  bite  ye  ; 
With  such  a  mob  about  the  street. 
Bless  me,  they'll  tread  you  under  feet ! 
Whine  as  you  please,  1^1  have  no  blarney 
You'd  better  blubber,  than  be  lame. 
Kitty,  I  say,  here,  take  the  boy. 
And  fetch  him  down  the  last  new  toy. 
Make  hun  as  merry  as  you  can, 

There,  go  to  Kitty — ^there's  a  man. 

Call  in  the  dog,  and  shut  the  door. 
Now,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  B.    Oh  lard  ! 

Mrs.  S.  Pray  go  bef<Hce. 

Mrs.  B.  I  can't  indeed,  now. 

Mrs.  S.  MadanL,  |n»y. 

Mrs.  B.  Well  then,  for  once.  111  lead  the  way. 

Mrs.  S.  Lard !  what  an  uproftr  I  what  a  throng! 
How  shall  we  do  to  get  along  t 
What  will  become  of  us  f — ^look  here. 
Here's  all  the  king's  horse-goardsy  my  dear. 
Let  us  cross  over — haste,  be  quidt, 
— Pray,  sir,  take  care — ^your  hoxae  will  kick. 
He'll  kiU  his  rider— he's  so  wUd. 
— I'm  glad  I  did  not  bring  the  child. 

Mrs.  B,  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear,  come  on ; 
Why  don't  you  see  the  guards  are  gone  t 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  I  begin  to  draw  my  breath  ; 
But  I  was  almost  scared  to  death  ; 
For  where  a  horse  rears  up  and  capers. 
It  always  puts  me  in  the  vapours. 
For  as  I  live, — nay,  don't  you  laugh, 
I'd  rather  see  a  toad  by  half ; 
They  kick  and  prance,  and  look  so  bold. 
It  makes  my  verj*  blood  run  cold. 
But  let's  go  fon^-ard^-come,  be  quick. 
The  crowd  again  grows  vastly  thick. 

Mrs.  B.  Come  you  from  Palace-yard,  old  dame! 

Old  Woman.  Troth,  do  I,  myyoung  ]adiee,why! 


Mrs.  B.  Was  it  much  crowded  when  you  i 
Mrs.  S.  And  is  his  Majesty  gone  by  I 
Mrs.  B.  Can  we  get  in,  old  lady,  pray, 

To  see  him  robe  himself  to-day  I 
Mrs.  S.  Can  you  direct  us,  dame  t 
Old  Woman.  Endeavour. 

Troy  could  not  stand  a  siege  for  ever. 

By  frequent  trjing,  Troy  was  won. 

All  things,  by  trying,  may  be  done. 

Mrs.  B.  Go  thy  ways.  Proverbs — well,  she's 

Shall  we  turn  back,  or  venture  on  ?  [gone- 

Look  how  the  folks  press  on  before. 

And  throng  impatient  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  S.  Perdigious  !  I  can  hardly  stand, 

Lord  bless  me,  Mrs.  Brown,  your  hand  ; 

And  you,  my  dear,  take  hold  of  hers, 

For  we  must  stick  as  close  as  burrs. 

Or  in  this  racket,  noise,  and  pother. 

We  certainly  shall  lose  each  other. 


ROBERT   LLOYD. 
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Grood  Grod  !  my  cardinal  and  sack 

Are  almost  torn  from  off  my  back. 
Lard,  I  shall  faint — O  lud — my  breast — 
I'm  crushed  to  atoms,  I  protest. 
God  bless  me— I  have  dropped  my  fan, 
Pray  did  you  see  it,  honest  man  I 

Man.  I,  madam,  no  ! — ^indeed,  I  fear 
You'll  meet  with  some  misfortune  here. 
—  Stand  back,  I  say — pray,  sir,  forbear — 
Why,  don't  you  see  the  ladies  there  I 
Put  yourselves  under  my  direction. 
Ladies,  I'll  be  your  safe  protection. 

Mrs.  S.  You're  very  kind,  sir  ;  truly  few 
Are  half  so  complaisant  as  you. 
We  shall  be  gUd  at  any  day 
This  obligation  to  repay, 
And  you'll  be  always  sure  to  meet 
A  welcome,  sir,  in — Lard  !  the  street 
Bears  such  a  name,  I  can't  tell  how 
To  tell  him  where  I  live,  I  vow. 
— Mercy  !  what's  all  this  noise  and  stir  I 
Pray  is  the  king  a  coming,  air ! 

Man.  No— don't  you  hear  the  people  shout ! 
'Tis  Mr.  Pitt,  just  going  out. 

Mrs.  B,  Ay,  there  he  goes,  pray  heaven  bless 
him  ! 
Well  may  the  people  all  caress  him. 
— Lord,  how  my  husband  used  to  sit, 
And  drink  success  to  honest  Pitt, 
And  happy  o'er  his  evening  cheer, 
Cry,  "  you  shall  pledge  this  toast,  my  dear." 

Man.  Hist — silence— don't  you  hear  the  drum- 
ming t 
Now,  ladies,  now,  the  king's  a  coming. 
There,  don't  you  see  the  guards  approach  ! 
*   Mrs.  B.  Which  is  the  king  ! 

Mrs.  S.  Which  is  the  coach  t 

Scotchman.  Which  is  the  noble  earl  of  Bute  t 
€reud-faith,  I'll  gi  him  a  salute. 
For  he's  the  Laird  of  aw  our  clan, 
Troth,  he's  a  bonny  muckle  man. 

Man.  Here  comes  the  coach,  so  very  slow 
As  if  it  ne'er  was  made  to  go. 
In  all  the  gingerbread  of  state. 
And  staggering  under  its  own  weight. 

Mrs.  S.  Upon  my  word,  its  monstrous  fine  I 
Would  half  the  gold  upon 't  were  mine  ! 
How  gaudy  all  the  gilding  shows  ! 
It  puts  one's  eyes  out  as  it  goes. 
What  a  rich  glare  of  various  hues. 
What  shining  yellows,  scarlets,  blues  ! 
It  must  have  cost  a  heavy  price  ; 
Tis  like  a  mountain  drawn  by  mice. 


Mrs.  B.  So  painted,  gilded,  and  so  hurge, 
Bless  me !  'tis  like  my  lord  mayor's  barge. 
And  so  it  is — look  how  it  reels  t 
'Tis  nothmg  else — a  barge  on  wheels. 

Man.  Large !  it  can't  pass  St  James's  gate, 
So  big  the  coach,  the  arch  so  strait. 
It  might  be  made  to  rumble  through 
And  pass  as  other  coaches  do. 
Could  they  a  6o</y-coachman  get 
So  most  preposterously  fit. 
Who'd  undertake  (and  no  rare  thing) 
Without  a  head  to  drive  the  king. 

Mrs.  S.  Lard !  what  are  those  two  ugly  things 
There — ^with  their  hands  upon  the  springs. 
Filthy,  as  ever  eyes  beheld. 
With  naked  breasts,  and  faces  swell'd  I 
What  could  the  saucy  maker  mean. 
To  put  such  things  to  fright  the  queen ! 

Man.  Oh  !    they  are   gods,   ma'am,   which 
you  see. 
Of  the  Marine  Society, 
Tritons,  which  in  the  ocean  dwell. 
And  only  rise  to  blow  their  shell. 

Mrs.  S.  Gods  d'ye  call  those  filthy  men  ! 
Why  don't  they  go  to  sea  again ! 
Pray,  tell  me,  sir,  you  understand, 
What  do  these  Tritons  do  on  land ! 

Mrs.  B.  And  what  are  they  ?  those  hindmost 
things. 
Men,  fish,  and  birds,  with  flesh,  scales,  wings ! 

Man,  Oh,  they  are  gods  too,  like  the  others, 
All  of  one  family  and  brothers  ; 
Creatures,  which  seldom  come  a-shore. 
Nor  seen  about  the  king  before. 
For  show,  they  wear  the  yellow  hue. 
Their  proper  colour  is  true-blue. 

Mrs.  S.  Lord  bless  us  !  what's  this  noise  about, 
Lord,  what  a  tumult  and  a  rout ! 
How  the  folks  hollow,  hiss,  and  hoot  I 
Well — Heaven  preserve  the  Earl  of  Bute  ! 
I  cannot  stay,  indeed,  not  I, 
If  there's  a  riot  I  shall  die. 
Let's  nukke  for  any  house  we  can. 
Do — give  us  shelter,  honest  man. 

Mrs,  B.  I  wonder'd  whe|re  you  was,  my  dear, 
I  thought  I  should  have  died  with  fear. 
This  noise  and  racketmg  and  hurry 
Has  put  my  nerves  in  such  a  flurry  1 
I  could  not  think  where  you  was  got, 
I  thought  I'd  lost  you,  Mrs.  Scot ; 
Where's  Mrs.  Tape,  and  Mr.  Grin ! 
Lard,  I'm  so  glad  we're  all  got  in. 


DAVID     MALLET. 


[Bora  aboat  I7U0.    Died,  1765.] 


Op  Mallet's  birth-place  and  family  nothing  is 
certainly  known  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of 
his  descent  from  the  sanguinary  clan  of  Mac- 
Gregor  is  probably  not  much  better  founded  than 
what  he  tells  us  of  his  being  janitor  to  the  high- 
school  of  Edinburgh.  That  officer  has,  from 
time  inunemorial,  lived  in  a  small  house  at  the 
gate  of  the  school,  of  which  he  sweeps  the  floors, 
and  rings  the  bell*.  Mallet,  at  the  alleged  time 
of  his  being  thus  employed,  was  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Home,  of  Dreghom,  near  Edin- 
burgh. By  a  Mr.  Scott  he  was  recommended  to 
be  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and 
after  travelling  on  the  Continent  with  his  pupils, 
and  returning  to  London,  made  his  way,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Johnson,  into  the  society  of  wits,  nobles, 
and  statesmen,  by  the  influence  of  the  family  in 
which  he  had  lived  f.  Perhaps  the  mere  situa- 
tion of  a  nobleman's  tutor  would  not  have  gained 
such  access  to  a  diffident  man ;  but  Mallet's 
manners  and  talents  were  peculiarly  fitted  to 


make  their  way  in  the  worid.  His  ballad  < 
«  William  and  Margaret,**  in  1724,  first  Inmig! 
him  into  notice.  He  became  intimate  with  Pop 
and  had  so  much  celebrity  in  his  day  as  to  1 
praised  in  rhyme  both  by  Sarage  and  hm 
Chesterfield.  In  time  [June  1742J  he  was  a] 
pointed  under-secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wale 
Some  of  his  letters  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  li 
express  an  interest  and  friendship  for  the  po 
Thomson,  which  do  honour  to  his  heart;  bat 
cannot  be  disguised  that  his  general  histoiy  e: 
hibits  more  address  than  principle,  and  hisfitenu 
career  is  unimportant.  Some  years  before  h 
death  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  book  • 
entries  for  the  port  of  London,  and  enjoyed 
pension  for  an  address  to  the  public,  which  ea 
tributed  to  hasten  the  execution  of  Byng — a  fii 
for  which,  if  true,  his  supposed  aneeston,  tl 
MacGregors,  might  have  been  Mjimm^  to  m 
knowledge  him^:. 


WILLIAM   AND   MARGARET. 


'TwAS  at  the  silent,  solemn  hour 
When  night  and  morning  meet  || ; 

In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  an  April-mom, 

Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud  ; 
And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand, 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 


I 


[*  And  ig  an  office  always  entrusted,  we  believe,  to 
men  technically  called  up  in  years.] 

[t  He  had  no  fixed  salary  at  Mr.  Home's:  at  the  Duke 
of  Montrose's  his  encouragement  was  an  allowance  yearly 
of  thirty  pounds.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  under 
Professor  Kcr,  through  whose  influence  Mr.  Scott  so  suc- 
cessfully interested  hiniM^lf  about  him. 

Mallet  left  PMinburgh  for  London  in  August,  1733,  and 
did  not  go  abroad  with  the  Montrose  family.  He  ha<i 
gained  the  friendship  of  Young  in  17i?5,  and  in  172G  had 
changed  his  name  from  Mai  loch  to  Mallet,  for  he  found 
no  Knglishman  who  could  pronf)unce  the  original.] 

II  The  two  introductory  lines,  says  Percy,  (and  one  or 
two  others  elsewhere)  had  originally  more  of  the  ballad 
simplicity,  viz : 

When  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight, 
And  all  were  fast  asleep,  Jec. 

For  a  character  of  Mallet's  ballads,  see  iScott's  Essay  on 
Imitations,  Poet.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  27.  The  ballad  before 
us  Percy  has  called  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ballads  in 
our  own  or  any  language.    Rcl.  vol  iiL  p.  165.] 


So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear, 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown  : 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear, 
When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower, 

That  sips  the  silver  dew  ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek, 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm. 

Consumed  her  early  prime  : 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek  ; 

She  died  before  her  time. 

"  Awake  !"  she  cried,  "  thy  true  love  caUs, 
Come  from  her  midnight-grave  ; 

Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid. 
Thy  love  refused  to  save. 

[$  This  account  is  very  meagre,  and  Mallet's  li 
deserves  to  be  written  at  aome  loigth ;  for  it  wool 
afford  a  curious  history,  such  as  literary  lives  too  aelda 
offer.  The  materials,  though  scattered,  are  various  az 
ample.  It  was  to  Mallet's  house  that  Gibboo  the  hJ 
torian  went  after  his  removal  from  College. 

Mallet  is  the  only  instance  o^  an  aatbor  who  h 
written  so  much  and  so  variedly,  and  at  such  diffrtw 
periods  of  life,  whose  first  productions  are  still  considen 
his  best.  William  and  Margaret  is  indeed  a  beaatif 
ballad,  and  the  Banks  of  Endermay,  am^ber  ear 
attempt,  very  elegant  and  very  pleasing.] 
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"  This  i»  the  dumb  and  dreary  hour, 
When  injured  ghosts  complain  ; 

When  yawning  graTes  give  up  their  dead, 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

«  Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  fault, 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath  ! 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden-vow, 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

**  Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me, 

And  not  that  promise  keep ! 
Why  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright, 

Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep  t 

"  How  could  you  say  my  face  was  (air. 

And  yet  that  face  fonake  t 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin-heart. 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  ? 

**  Why  did  you  say  my  lip  was  sweet, 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  t 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid  ! 

Believe  the  flattering  tale  I 

**  That  face,  alas  !  no  more  is  fair. 

Those  lips  no  longer  red  : 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  closed  in  death. 

And  every  charm  is  fled. 

**  The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is  ; 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear  : 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  our  night, 

Till  that  last  mom  appear. 

**  But,  hark  !  the  cock  has  wam*d  me  hence  ; 

A  long  and  late  adieu  ! 
Come,  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies. 

Who  died  for  love  of  you." 


The  Urk  sung  loud  ;  tlic  morning  smiled, 

With  beams  of  rosy  red  : 
Pale  William  quaked  in  evcrj*  limb, 

And  raving  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  stretch'd  him  on  the  green-grass  turf, 

That  wrapp'd  her  breathless  clay. 

And  thrice  he  call'd  on  Margaret's  name, 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore  ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grave, 

And  word  spake  never  more  ! 


SONG. 


Tub  smiling  mom,  the  breathing  spring, 

Invite  the  tuneful  birds  to  sing. 

And  while  they  warble  from  each  spray. 

Love  melts  the  universal  lay. 

Let  us,  Amanda,  timely  wise. 

Like  them  improve  the  hour  that  flies, 

And  in  soft  raptures  waste  the  day 

Among  the  shades  of  Endermay. 

For  sooh  the  winter  of  the  year, 
And  age,  life's  winter,  will  appi*ar  ; 
At  this,  thy  living  bloom  will  fade. 
As  that  wUl  strip  the  vernal  shade. 
Our  taste  of  pleasure  then  is  o'er. 
The  feather'd  songsters  love  no  more  ; 
And  when  they  droop,  and  we  decay. 
Adieu  the  shades  of  Endermay. 


EDWARD    YOUNG. 

[Bora,  1081.    Died,  178S.] 


Young's  satires  have  at  least  the  merit  of  con- 
taining a  number  of  epigrams,  and  as  they 
appeared  rather  earlier  than  those  of  Pope,  they 
may  Utast  of  having  afforded  that  writer  some 
degree  of  example.  Swift's  opinion  of  them, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  been  unjust,  that 
they  should  have  either  been  more  merry  or 
more  aiif^*.  One  of  his  tragedies  is  still 
popular  on  the  stage  ;  and  his  Night  Thoughts 
have  many  admirers  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

[•  The  Uni versa]  Puiurion  is  indfed  a  very  great  pcr- 
fomiMicc.    It  is  said  to  be  a  i>«iies  of  cpignuna. 

Younf^'s  species  of  satire  is  between  thoso  of  Horace 
and  JuT<^nal ;  and  he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace  without 
his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality  of  Juvenal  with 
greater  rarlation  of  hnages.  He  plays  indeed  only  on  the 
surface  of  life ;  be  never  penetrates  the  reccsaes  of  the 
mind,  and  therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry  is 
exbaostod  by  a  single  perusal ;  his  conoelta  pleaae  only 
when  they  surprise.— JoHwsojt.j 


Of  his  lyrical  poetry  he  had  himself  the  good 
sense  to  think  but  indifferently.  In  none  of  his 
works  b  he  more  spirited  and  amusing  than  in 
his  Essay  on  Original  Composition,  written  at  the 
age  of  eighty. 

The  Night  Thoughts  have  been  transited  into 
more  than  one  foreign  language  ;  and  it  is  usual 
for  foreigners  to  regard  them  as  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  the  peculiar  temperament  of  English 
genius.  Madame  de  Stael  has  indeed  gravely 
deduced  the  genealogy  of  our  national  melan- 
choly firom  Ossian  and  the  Northern  Scalds,  down 
to  Dr.  Young.  Few  EInglishmen,  however,  will 
probably  be  disposed  to  recognise  the  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  as  their  national  poet  by  way 
of  eminence.  Ilis  devotional  gloom  is  more  in 
the  spirit  of  St.  Francis  of  Asisium  than  of  an 
English  divine  :  and  his  austerity  b  blended  with 
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a  yein  of  whimsical  conceit  that  is  still  more  un- 
like the  plainness  of  English  character.  The 
Night  Thoughts  certainly  contam  many  splendid 
and  happy  conceptions,  but  their  beauty  is  thickly 
marred  by  false  wit  and  overlaboured  antithesis  : 
indeed  his  whole  ideas  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  antithesis  while  he  composed  the  poem. 
One  portion  of  his  fancy  appears  devoted  to 
aggravate  the  picture  of  his  desolate  feelings,  and 
the  other  half  to  contradict  that  picture  by 
eccentric  images  and  epigrammatic  ingenuities. 
As  a  poet  he  was  fond  of  exaggeration,  but  it 
was  that  of  the  fancy  more  than  of  the  heart. 
I  This  appears  no  less  in  the  noisy  hj-perboles  of 
his  tragedies,  thanin  the  studied  melancholy  of  the 
Night  Thoughts,  in  which  he  pronounces  the 
simple  act  of  laughter  to  be  half  immoral.  That 
he  was  a  pious  man,  and  had  felt  something  from 
the  afflictions  described  in  the  Complaint,  need 
not  be  called  in  question*,  but  he  seems  cove- 
nanting with  himself  to  be  as  desolate  as  possible, 
as  if  he  had  continued  the  custom  ascribed  to 
him  at  college,  of  studying  with  a  candle  stuck  in 
a  human  skull  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  a  man  of  the  world,  which 
still  adhere  to  him,  throw  a  singular  contrast 
over  his  renunciations  of  human  vanity.  He 
abjures  the  world  in  witty  metaphors,  commences 
his  poem  with  a  sarcasm  on  sleep,  deplores  his 
being  neglected  at  court,  compliments  a  lady  of 
quality  by  asking  the  moon  if  she  would  choose  to 
be  called  the  "fair  Portland  of  the  skies'* — and 
dedicates  to  the  patrons  of  "a  much  indebted 
muse,^*  cue  of  whom  (Lord  Wilmingtonf)  on  some 
occasion  be  puts  in  the  balance  of  antithesis  as  a 
counterpart  to  heaven.  He  was,  in  truth,  not  so 
sie^  of  life  as  of  missing  its  preferments,  and  was 
still  ambitious  not  only  of  converting  Lorenzo, 
but  of  shining  before  this  utterly  worthless  and 
wretched  world  as  a  si)arkling,  sublime,  and  witty 
poet.  Hence  his  poetry  has  not  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  a  heart  abstracted  from  human 
vanities,  and  while  the  groundwork  of  his  senti- 
ments is  more  darkly  shaded  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  either  for  poetry  or  religion,  the  sur- 
face of  his  expression  glittere  with  irony  and 
satire,  and  with  thoughts  sometimes  absolutely 
approaching  to  pleasantry.  His  ingenuity  in  the 
false  sublime  is  very  peculiar.  In  Night  IX.  he 
concludes  his  description  of  the  day  of  judgment 
by  showing  the  just  and  the  unjust  consigned 
resj)ectively  to  their  "  sulphureous  or  ambrosial 
seats,^'  while 

*♦  Ilcll  through  all  her  glfM)m9 
Returns  in  groans  a  nicluncholy  roar ; " 

this  is  aptly  put  under  the  book  of  Consolation. 

*  It  appear^.,  however,  fn>m  8ir  IlerbiTt  Croft's  account 
of  hiM  life,  [in  JohnMm'b  Poets.]  that  lie  had  not  lost  the 
objects  of  his  aftc'ction  in  buch  rapid  succeSvSinn  as  he 
feipns,  wlicn  hcaddre:>i»cs  the  *•  Insatiate  archer  (Death) 
whoso  hhaft  flow  thric»e,  ore  thrice  you  moon  had  tilled 
her  horn." 

[t  The  Lord  Wilmington  of  Thomson's  ••  Winter."] 


But  instead  of  winding  up  his  labomrsy  h«  prooecdi 
through  a  multitude  of  reflectionsy  luid  amid* 
many  comparisons  assimilates  the  constellations 
of  heaven  to  gems  of  immense  weight  and  tbIim 
on  a  ring  for  the  finger  of  their  Creator.  Con- 
ceit could  hardly  go  farther  than  to  aseribefinoy 
to  Omnipotence.  The  taste  of  the  French  artist 
was  not  quite  so  bold,  when  in  the  picture  of 
Belshazzar's  feast,  he  put  a  ring  and  ruffle  on  the 
hand  that  was  writing  on  the  walL 

Here,  however,  he  was  in  earnest  companr 
tively  with  some  other  passages,  sach  as  that  in 
which  he  likens  Death  to  Nero  driving  a  phaeton 
in  a  female  guise,  or  where  he  describes  the  same 
personage.  Death,  borrowing  the  "  cockaded  brom 
of  a  spendthrift f**  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to 
*' a  gay  circle.**  Men,  with  the  same  fami- 
liarity, are  compared  to  monkeys  before  a  looking- 
glass  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book,  Satsa 
is  roundly  denominated  h**dunctfX''*  the  fint 
time,  perhaps,  that  his  abilities  were  everserioiisly 
called  in  question§. 

Shall  we  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  when  be 
affirms  of  the  Night  Thoughts  that  particohr 
lines  are  not  to  be  regarded,  that  the  powv  is  in 
the  whole,  and  that  in  the  whole  there  is  a  ma^ 
nificence  like  that  which  is  ascribed  to  a  CUmk 
plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  snd 
endless  diversity?  Of  a  Chinese  plantation  fev 
men  have  probably  a  very  distinct  conception ; 
but  unless  that  species  of  landscape  be  an  utterly 
capricious  show  of  objects,  in  which  case  even 
extent  and  variety  will  hardly  constitute  magni- 
ficence, it  must  possess  amusement  and  vicis- 
situde, arising  from  the  relation  of  parts  to  each 
other.  But  there  is  nothing  of  entertaining  suc- 
cession of  parts  ill  the  Night  Thoughts.  The 
poem  excites  no  anticipation  as  it  proceeds.  One 
book  bespeaks  no  impatience  for  another,  nor  is 
found  to  have  laid  the  smallest  foundation  for 
new  pleasure  when  the  succeeding  night  sets  in. 
The  poet's  fancy  discliarges  itself  on  tlie  mind  in 
short  ictuses  of  surprise,  which  rather  lose  than 
increase  their  force  by  reiteration  ;  but  he  is  re- 
markably defective  in  progressive  interest  and 
collective  effect.  The  power  of  tlie  poem,  instead 
of"  beirtg  in  the  whole"  lies  in  short,  vivid,  and 
broken  gleams  of  genius  ;  so  that  if  we  disregard 
particular  lines,  we  bhall  but  too  often  miss  the 
only  gems  of  ransom  which  the  poet  can  bring  as 
the  price  of  his  relief  from  surrounding  tasdium. 
Of  any  long  work,  where  the  power  really  lies  in 
the  wliole,  we  feel  reluctant  to  hazard  the  cha- 
racter by  a  few  short  quotations,  because  a  few 
fragments  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the 

X  ••  Nor  think  this  6CMitcncc  is  severe  on  thee, 
Batun,  tliy  maittcr,  I  dare  call  a  dunce." 

Concluding  lines  <i^  Sight  9th. 

[§  The  Night  Thoughts  are  fipokcn  of  differently,  either 
with  exaggcrut^Hl  appiautse  or  contempt,  a« the  reader* 
(lihposition  in  cither  turned  to  mirth  or  mclanchfJy.— 

GOLDSJUITH.] 
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architecture  ;  but  the  directly  reTerse  of  this  is 
the  cmse  with  the  Night  Thoughts,  for  by  select- 
ing particular  beauties  of  the  poem  we  should 
delight  and  electrify  a  sensitive  reader,  but  might 
put  him  to  sleep  by  a  perusal  of  the  whole.  This 
character  of  detached  felicities,  unconnected'with 
interesting  progress  or  reciprocal  animation  of 
parts,  may  be  likened  to  a  wilderness,  without 
path  or  perspective,  or  to  a  Chinese  plantation 
(if  the  illustration  be  more  agreeable) ;  but  it 
does  not  correspond  with  our  idea  of  the  magnifi- 
cence  of  a  great  poem,  of  which  it  can  be  said 
that  the  power  is  in  the  whole.  After  all,  the 
variety  and  extent  of  reflection  in  the  Night 
Thoughts  is  to  a  certain  degree  more  imposing 
than  real.  They  have  more  metaphorical  than 
substantial  variety  of  thought.  Questions  which 
we  had  thought  exhausted  and  laid  at  rest  in  one 
book,  are  called  up  again  in  the  next  in  a  Proteus 
metamorphosis  of  shape,  and  a  chameleon  diversity 
of  colour.  Happily  the  awful  truths  which  they 
j  illustrate  are  few  and  simple.  Around  those 
I  truths  the  poet  directs  his  course  with  innume- 
I  rable  sinuosities  of  fancy,  like  a  man  appearing 
!^  to  make  a  long  voyage  while  he  is  in  reality  only 
I  crossing  and  recrossing  the  same  expanse  of 
water. 


He  has  been  well  described  in  a  late  poem,  as 
one  in  whom 

'*  Btill  Kleama  and  ttiU  expires  the  cloudy  day 
Of  genufne  poetry." 

The  above  remarks  have  been  made  with  no 
desire  to  depreciate  what  is  genuine  in  his 
beauties.  The  reader  most  sensitive  to  his  faults 
must  have  felt,  that  there  is  in  him  a  spark  of 
originality  which  is  never  long  extinguished, 
however  far  it  may  be  from  vivifying  the  entire 
mass  of  his  poetry.  Many  and  exquisite  are  his 
touches  of  sublime  expression,  of  profound  re- 
flection, and  of  striking  imagery.  It  is  recalling 
but  a  few  of  these  to  allude  to  his  description,  in 
the  eighth  book,  of  the  man  whose  thouyhU  are 
not  of  thU  world,  to  his  simile  of  the  traveller 
at  the  opening  of  the  ninth  book,  to  his  spectre 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  to  some  parts  of 
his  very  unequal  description  of  the  conflagration  ; 
above  all,  to  that  noble  and  familiar  image, 
*'  When  final  Ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation  *.** 

It  is  true  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  maintains  a 
flight  of  poetry  long  free  from  oblique  associa- 
tions ;  but  ho  has  individual  passages  which  Phi- 
losophy might  make  her  texts,  and  Experience 
select  for  her  mottoes. 


FROM    NIGHT    I. 


Introduction  to* the  Night  Thonghta— Uncertainty  of 
human  happineao    Univemlity  of  human  miaery. 

TiREO  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  ! 
I  He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles  ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  ft*om  woe. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturb'd  repose, 
I  wake  :  How  happy  they,  who  wake  no  more  ! 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
I  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 
Tumultuous;  where  my  wreck'd  desponding  thought 
From  wave  to  wave  of  fancied  misery, 
At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost. 
Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain, 
(A  bitter  change  !)  severer  for  severe, 
The  day  too  shdrt  for  my  distress  ;  and  night, 
Even  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain. 
Is  Kunshinc  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

Nij(ht,  sable  goddess  !  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  scoptro  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  dead  !  and  darkness  how  profound  ! 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  object  finds  ; 
Creation  sleeps.     'Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause  ; 
An  awful  pause  !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fuIfllPd  ; 
F'ate  I  drop  the  curtain  ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silence  and  darkness  !  solemn  sisters  I  twins 
From  ancient  night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought  I 


To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve 

(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man). 

Assist  me  :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave  ; 

The  grave,  your  kingdom  :  there  this  frame  shall 

A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine.  Ilall 

But  what  are  ye  ! —  ^\ 

Thou  who  didst  put  to  flight  ^* 

Primeval  silence,  when  the  morning  starl^ 
Exulting,  shouted  o*er  the  rising  ball  i-i 
O  thou,  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  sun,   strike  wisdom  from   my 

soul ; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure. 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul, 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray. 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.     0  lead  my  mind 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  woe). 
Lead  it  through  various  scenes  of  life  and  death  ; 
And  from  each  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song  ; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason  ;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude  ;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear  : 

I*  A  panage  imiUtod  by  Bums  in  his  Poem  "  To  the 
Daisy": 

Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drires  elate 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 

Till  cmsh'd  beneath  tlie  furrow's  weight, 

Siiall  be  thy  doom. 

Boms  was  a  great  reader  of  Young,  as  the  Scotch  Indeed 
univenally  are.] 

■  a  9 
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Nor  let  the  vud  of  thy  Tengeanee^  pour'd 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  poiir'd  in  viin. 

The  ben  strikes  one.    We  tske  no  note  of  time 
But  firom  its  loss.    To  giro  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright. 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours  : 
Where  are  iheyl  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatdi : 
How  mndi  is  to  be  done  t  My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down—On  what  t  a  fethomless  abyss; 
A  dread  eternity  I  how  surely  mine  ! 
And  ean  eternity  belong  to  me, 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  I 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abjeet,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  1 
How  passing  wonder  he  who  made  him  such  ! 
Who  oenter'd  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes  1 
From  diflerent  natures  marvellously  mix*dy 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguish'd  link  in  being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  1 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorp'd  ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonour'd,  still  divine ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  1 
An  heir  of  glory  I  a  frail  child  of  dust  i 
Helpless  immortal  I  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god  ! — I  tremble  at  myself. 
And  in  myself  am  lost !  at  home  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own :  How  reason  reels ! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distressed  I  what  joy,  what  dread  ! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarm'd  ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life,  or  what  destroy  ? 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave  ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'Tifl  past  conjecture ;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread, 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields  ;  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods  ;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool; 
Or  scaled  the  cliff ;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  t 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod  ;  [nature 
Active,  aerial,  towering,  unconfined, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  gross  companion's  fall. 
Ev'n  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal ; 
Ev'n  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal  Heaven  husbands  all  events  ; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 

Why  Uien  their  loss  deplore  that  are  not  lost ! 
Why  wanders  wretched  thought  their  tombs  around 
In  infidel  distress  t  Are  angels  there  t 
Slumbers,  raked  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire  ! 

They  live  !  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindled,  unconceived  ;  and  from  an  eye 
Of  tenderness  let  heavenly  pity  fall 
On  me,  more  justly  numbcr'd  with  the  dead. 


■priDgtollfc^ 
•adcflMBB.  J 

rSaaanhJiaf  alli; 


This  w  the  desert,  tiiis  Hm  MlHade  : 
How  populous^  how  vital,  ia  the  giwe  I 
This  is  ereatkm's  melaiiclioly  vaidl. 
Hie  valo  funereal,  the  aad  ^ypicMi  gjbom ; 
The  btiid  of  appaziftkms,  empty  afaados  I 
All,  aU  on  earth,  is  ahadow,  aU  bcgrond 
Is  snbatanee  ;  the  revene  ia  Mly^  oeod: 
How  solid  all,  whero  dai^  shaU  be  BO  n 
This  is  the  bud  of  being,  Ae  Am  dawn. 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  veatibBle  ; 
Life's  theatre  aa  yet  ia  shut,  and 
Strong  death,  akne  oan  iMavo  the 
This  gross  impediment  of  day 
And  make  us  embryos  of 
From  real  life ;  but  little 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  fer  fight. 
The  future  embryo,  shunberinf^  in  1 
Embryoe  we  most  be  till  we  bant  llie 
Yon  ambient  azure  dieU,  and  apring  to  BfB^ 
Hie  life  of  gods,  O  trmn^ort  I  and 

Yet  man,  fool  manl  here  borSeann  Mai 
Inters  eeleatial  hopea  withoet  one 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  lbs 
Hers  pinions  aU  hia  wiahea  ;  winged  bj 
To  fly  at  hifinite  ;  and  rsaeh  it  tiieve 
Where  w&mfim  gather  imrnortmlily. 
On  life's  feir  tree,  feat  by  Hie  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  elnstoring  ^bv 
In  Ilia  fell  beam,  and  ripen  fat  the  jnal^ 
Where  momentary  agea  are  no  nMire  I 
Where  time,andpain,  and  ehance,  anddeathapiii! 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threeaeorS  yean 
To  push  eternity  from  human  though 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust  t 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  firea. 
Wasting  her  strength  in  atrenuoua  idleness. 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  alarm'd. 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge^ 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

Where  falls  this  censure  I  Ito'erwhehnsmyidf: 
How  was  my  heart  incmsted  by  the  world  1 
O  how  self-fetter'd  was  my  grovelling  soul. 
How,  like  a  worm,  was  I  wrapt  round  and  rooad 
In  silken  thought,  which  reptile  fancy  span. 
Till  darken'd  reason  Uy  quite  clouded  o'er 
With  soft  conceit  of  endless  comfort  here. 
Nor  yet  put  forth  her  wings  to  reach  the  skies ! 
I       Night-visions  may  befiriend :  (aa  sung  above) 
Our  waking  dreams  are  fataL     How  I  dream'd 
I  Of  things  impossible !  (Could  sleep  do  more  t) 
I  Of  joys  perpetual  in  perpetual  change  I 
'  Of  stable  pleasures  on  the  tossing  wave  ! 
I  Eternal  sunshine  in  the  storms  of  life  ! 
I  How  richly  were  my  noon-tide  trances  hung 

With  gorgeous  tapcMtriee  of  pictured  joys  1 
I  Joy  behind  joy,  in  endless  perspective  I 
I  Till  at  death's  toll,  whose  reetleas  iron  tongue 

Calls  daily  for  his  millions  at  a  meal, 
'  Starting  I  woke,  and  found  myself  undone. 
Where  now  my  frenzy's  pompous  fomitare  I 
The  cobweb'd  cottage,  with  its  ragged  waD 
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Of  moulderiug  mud,  is  royalty  to  me  ! 
The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 
On  earthly  bliss  ;  it  breaks  at  every  breeze. 
•  •  •  • 

Yet  why  complain  I  or  why  complain  for  one  I 
Hangs  oat  the  sun  his  lustre  but  for  me. 
The  single  man  I  Are  angels  all  beside  t 
I  mourn  for  millions :  'Tis  the  common  lot ; 
In  this  shape,  or  in  that,  has  fate  entail'd 
The  mother's  throes  on  all  of  woman  bom. 
Not  more  the  children  than  sure  hein  of  pain. 
War,  famiue,  pest,  volcano,  storm,  and  fire. 
Intestine  broils,  oppression,  with  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  in  triple  brass,  besiege  mankind. 
God's  image  disinherited  of  day. 
Here,  plunged  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun  was  made. 
There,  beings  deathless  as  their  luiughty  lord. 
Are  hammer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  life, 
And  plough  the  winter's  wave,  and  reap  despair. 
Some  for  hard  masters,  broken  under  arms, 
In  battle  lopp'd  away,  with  half  their  limbs. 
Beg  bitter  bread  through  realms  their  valour 

saved, 
If  so  the  tyrant,  or  his  minion,  doom. 
Want,  and  incurable  disease,  (fell  pair  !) 
On  hopeless  multitudes  remorseless  seize 
At  once,  and  make  a  refuge  of  the  grave. 
How  groaning  hospitals  eject  their  dead  ! 
What  numbers  groan  for  sad  admission  there  ! 
What  numbers,  once  in  fortune's  lap  high-fed, 
'    Solicit  the  cold  liaud  of  charity  ! 
To  shock  us  more,  solicit  it  in  vain  ! 
Ye  silken  sons  of  pleasure  ;  since  in  pains 
You  rue  more  modish  visits,  visit  here. 
And  breathe   from   your  debauch  :   give,   and 

reduce 
Surfeit's  dominion  over  you  :  but  so  great 
Your  impudence,  you  blush  at  what  is  right 

Happy  !  did  sorrow  seize  on  such  alone. 
Not  prudence  can  defend,  or  virtue  save  ; 
Disease  invades  the  chastest  temperance. 
And  punishment  the  guiltless,  and  ahum, 
Through  thickest  shades,  pursues  the  fond  of 

peace. 
Man's  caution  often  into  danger  turns  ; 
And  his  guard  falling  crushes  him  to  death. 
Not  happiness  itself  makes  good  her  name  ; 
<  >ur  very  wisln.'S  give  us  not  our  wish. 
How  distant  oft  the  tiling  we  doat  on  most 
From  that  for  which  we  doat,  felicity  ! 
The  smoothest  course  of  nature  has  its  pains  ; 
And  truest  friends,  through  error,  wound  our  rest. 
Without  misfortune,  what  calamities  ; 
And  what  hostilities,  without  a  foe  ! 
Nor  are  foes  wanting  to  the  best  on  earth. 
But  endless  is  the  li^t  of  human  ills. 
And  sighs  might  sooner  fail,  than  cause  to  sigh. 


FROM  NIGUT  II. 
Apok)gy  for  the  Serioumeas  of  the  sut^oct 

Thou  say'st  I  preach,  Lorenzo  ;  'tis  confcet. 
What  if,  for  once,  I  preach  thee  quite  awake  I 
Who  wants  amusement  in  the  flame  of  battle  ! 
Is  it  not  treason  in  the  soul  inunortal. 
Her  foes  in  arms,  eternity  the  prize ! 
Will  toys  amuse,  when  medicines  cannot  cure  I 
When  spirits  ebb,  when  life's  enchanting  scenes 
Their  lustre  loee,  and  lessen  in  our  sight, 
As  hinds  and  cities  with  their  glittering  spires, 
To  the  poor  shatter'd  bark,  by  sudden  storm 
Thrown  off  to  sea,  and  soon  to  perish  there  1 
Will  to^-s  amuse .^    No:  Thrones  will  then  be 

toys, 
And  earth  and  skies  seem  dust  upon  the  scale. 


FROM  TUB  SAME. 
Madnns  of  men  in  pursuit  of  amuBcroenU. 

Ah  !  how  unjust  to  Nature  and  himself. 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  ! 
I  Like  children,  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports. 
We  censure  nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short,  we  tax  as  tedious  too  ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire. 
To  Ush  the  lingering  moments  into  speed. 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance  !}  from  ourselves. 
Art,  brainless  art !  our  furious  charioteer 
(For  nature's  voice  unstifled  would  recal). 
Drives  headlong  towards  the  precipice  of  death  ; 
Death,  most  our  dread  ;  death  thus  more  dreadful 

made :  > 

O  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity  !  "^ 

Leisure  is  pain  ;  takes  off  our  chariot  wheels  ; 
How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life  ! 
Blest  leisure  is  our  curse  ;  like  that  of  Cain, 
It  makes  us  wander  ;  wander  earth  around. 
To  fly  that  tyrant,  thought     As  Atlas  groan'd 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour. 
i  We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement ;         , 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  flelds  ;        ' 
SUglit  inconvenience  !  prisons  hardly  frown, 
From  hateful  time  if  prisons  set  us  free. 
Yet  when  death  kindly  tenders  us  relief,  >^ 

•  We  call  him  cruel  ;  years  to  moments  shrink,       \ 
I  Ages  to  years.     The  telescope  is  tum'd.  » 

i  To  man's  false  optics  (from  his  folly  fals(>) 
,  Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
I  And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age; 
'.  Behold  him,  when  pass'd  by  ;  what  then  is  seen. 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  ! 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong. 
Rueful,  aghast,  cry  out  on  his  career. 
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ofttMMaiofforaii^t. 


Whebb  shall  I  find  himt  Angels  1  tell  me  where. 
Yon  know  hun :  He  is  near  yon :  Point  him  oat: 
Shall  I  see  glories  heaming  from  his  hrowt 
Or  trace  his  footsteps  by  the  rising  flowers  I 
Your  golden  wings,  now  hoTering  o*er  him,  shed 
Protection :  now,  are  waving  in  applause 
To  that  blest  son  of  foresight !  lordof&tel 
That  awful  independent  on  to-morrow  1 
Whose  work  is  done ;  who  triumphs  in  the  past ; 
Whose  yesterdays  look  backwards  with  a  smile ; 
Nor,  like  the  Parthian,  wound  him  as  they  fly ; 
That  common,  but  opprobrious  lot  1  past  hours. 
If  not  by  guilt,  yet  wound  us  by  their  fli^t ; 
If  folly  bounds  our  prospect  by  the  grave. 
All  feeling  of  futurity  benumb'd  ; 
All  god-like  passion  for  eternals  quench'd ; 
All  relish  of  realities  expired  ; 
Renounced  all  correspondence  with  the  skies : 
Our  freedom  chain'd  ;  quite  wingless  our  desire; 
In  sense  dark-prison*d  all  that  ought  to  soar ; 
Prone  to  the  centre  ;  crawling  in  the  dust ; 
Dismounted  every  great  and  gkurious  aim  ; 
Embrpted  every  fiiculty  divine ; 
Heart-buried  in  the  rubbish  of  the  worid. 
The  world,  that  gulf  of  souls,  immortal  souls, 
Bonis  elevate,  angelic,  wing'd  with  fire 
To  reach  the  distant  skies,  and  triumph  there 
On  thrones,  which  shall  not  mourn  their  masters 

changed  ; 
Though  we  from  earth  ;  ethereal  they  that  fell. 


FROM  TOE  SAME. 
Society  necessary  to  happiness. 

Wisdom,  though  richer  than  Peruvian  mines. 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive. 
What  is  she  but  the  means  of  happiness! 
That  unobtain*d,  than  folly  more  a  fool ; 
A  meUncholy  fool,  without  her  bells. 
Friendship,  the  means  of  wisdom,  richly  gives 
The  precious  end  which  makes  our  wisdom  wise. 
Nature,  in  zeal  for  human  amity. 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy. 
Joy  is  an  import,  joy  is  an  exchange  ; 
Joy  flies  monopolists  :  it  calls  for  two ; 
Rich  fruit !  heaven-planted !  never  pluck'd  by  one. 
Needful  auxiliars  are  our  friends,  to  give 
To  social  man  true  relish  of  himself. 
Full  on  ourselves,  descending  in  a  line, 
Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  delight : 
Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound  ; 
Reverberated  pleasures  fire  the  breast. 


FBOK  NNBET  m. 

Complaint  wT  1 


OPHnumNDil 

What  waa  thy  fillet  A  donUe  fiOe  to  me ; 
Portent  and  pain,  a  menaee  and  a  Uow, 
Like  the  bbek  raven  hovering  o'er  mj 
Not  ksB  a  Inrd  of  omen  than  of  prey. 
It  caU'd  Nareisn  long  before  lier  boor ; 
It  call'd  her  tender  aonl  by  birenk  tih&m. 
From  the  first  bkwsom,  fhm  ibe  bndn  of  joj; 
Tboee  few  our  noxiooa  fiite  nnblnled  loioa 
In  this  inclement  dime  of  famnan  lifiB. 

Sweet  hamumist  t  and  beanliftd  ae  awiueti 
And  young  as  beantif nl  I  and  soft  ae  Tomg  1 
And  gay  as  soft  I  and  innoeent  ae  gaj  I 
And  happy  (if  an^t  happy  hero)  as  good  I 
For  fortune  fond  had  boilt  her  nest  on  b|^ 
Like  Inrda  quite  exquisite  of  note  and  phnaw 
TransfiK'd  by  fiOe  (who  k>ves  n  loAgr  ^BoaA), 
How  from  the  summit  of  the  grove  siie  UBif 
And  left  it  unhaimonioas.    AU  its  iiliiiMS 
EKtinguiah'd  in  the  woodevs  of  lier  eoag  I 
Her  song  still  vibrBtes  in  my  mvidi'd  ear. 
Still  melting  there,  and  with  Tohiplaoas  pirin 
(O  to  forget  her  I)  tfariliingtliroi^avlMacftl 

Song^beanty,  youth,  love,  Tirtne^joj;  this  gn^ 
Of  bright  ideas,  flowers  of  pai*dise^ 
As  yet  unforieit!  in  one  bhae  we  bind. 
Kneel,  and  present  it  to  the  skies  as  nil 
We  guess  of  heaven  :  and  these  were  all  her  sen. 
And  she  was  mine;  and  I  was — waa! — most  bVst 
Gray  title  of  the  deepest  misery  I 
As  bodies  grow  more  ponderous  robb'd  of  lifia^ 
Good  lost  weighs  more  in  grief  than  gmin'd  in  joj, 
Like  blossom'd  trees  o'ertum*d  by  remal 
Lovely  in  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay ; 
And  if  in  death  still  lovely,  lovelier  tliere^ 
Far  lovelier  !  pity  swells  the  tide  of  love. 
And  will  not  the  severe  excuse  a  sigh  t 
Scorn  the  proud  man  that  is  ashamed  to 
Our  tears  indulged  indeed  deserve  our 
Ye  that  e'er  lost  an  angel,  pity  me  I 

Soon  as  the  lustre  languish*d  in  her  eye^ 
Dawning  a  dimmer  day  on  human  sight. 
And  on  her  cheek,  the  residence  of  qiring. 
Pale  omen  sat,  and  scattered  fears  around 
On  all  that  saw  (and  who  would  cease  to  gaxe 
That  once  had  seen  I)  with  haste,  parental  hasten 
I  flew,  I  snatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  north. 
Her  native  bed,  on  which  bleak  Boreas  blew, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun :  the  sun 
(As  if  the  sun  could  envy)  check*d  his  beam. 
Denied  his  wonted  succour ;  nor  vrith  more 
Regret  beheld  her  drooping  than  the  bells 
Of  lilies ;  fairest  lilies  not  so  £air ! 

•  •  •  • 

So  man  is  made  ;  nought  ministen  deli^ 
By  what  his  glowing  passions  ean  engage ; 
And  glowing  passions,  bent  on  angbt  bdov. 
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Must,  soon  or  late,  with  anguish  turn  the  scale ; 
And  anguish  after  rapture,  how  severe  1 
Rapture  !     Bold  man  !  who  tempt'st  the  wrath 

divine, 
By  plucking  fruit  denied  to  mortal  taste, 
While  here,  presuming  on  the  rights  of  heaven. 
For  transport  dost  thou  call  on  every  hour, 
Lorenzo  !  At  thy  friend's  expense  be  wise  ; 
Lean  not  on  earth;  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart; 
A  broken  reed  at  best,  but  oft  a  spear  ; 
I  On  its  sharp  point  peace  bleeds,  and  hope  ex- 
pires. 
Tum,hopele8s  thought!  tumfromher: — thought 
repell'd 
Resenting  rallies,  and  wakes  every  woe. 
Snatch'd  ere  thy  prime  !  and  in  thy  bridal  hour ! 
And  when  kind  fortune,  with  thy  lover,  smiled  ! 
And  when  high-flavour'd  thy  fresh  opening  joys  1 
i  And  when  blind  man  pronounced  thy  bliss  com- 
plete ! 
And  on  a  foreign  shore,  where  strangers  wept ! 
Strangers  to  thee ;  and,  more  surprising  still. 
Strangers  to  kindness,  wept :  their  eyes  let  fall 
Inhuman  tears !  strange  tears !  that  trickled  down 
From  marble  hearts  I  obdurate  tenderness  ! 
A  tenderness  that  called  them  more  severe  ; 
In  spite  of  nature's  soft  persuasion  steel'd; 
While  nature  melted,  superstition  raved  ; 
That  mourn 'd  the  dead,  and  this  denied  a  grave. 
Their  sighs  incensed  ;  sighs  foreign  to  the 
will  ! 
Their  will  the  tiger  suck'd,  outraged  the  storm. 
For,  oh  !  the  curst  ungodliness  of  zeal ! 
While  sinful  flesh  relented,  spirit  nurst 
In  blind  infallibility's  embrace, 
The  sainted  spirit,  petrified  the  breast ; 
Denied  the  charity  of  dust  to  spread 
O'er  dust !  a  charity  their  dogs  enjoy. 
What  could  I  do !    What  succour  1    What  re- 
source? 
[    With  pious  sacrilege,  a  grave  I  stole  ; 

With  impious  piety,  that  grave  I  wrong'd  ; 
I  Short  in  my  duty ;  coward  in  my  grief ! 
' '  More  like  her  murderer,  than  friend,  I  crept, 
I  With  Hoft-suspended  step,  and  muffled  deep 
;  In  midnight  darkness,  wliisper'd  my  last  sigh. 
,  I  whisper'd  what  should   echo   through    their 
'  realms ; 

I  Nor  writ  her  name,  whose  tomb  should  pierce  the 
I  skii'S. 

,1  Presumptuous  fear!  How  durst  I  dread  her  foes, 
•    While  naturc^H  loudest  dictates  I  ohey'd  ! 
Pardon  necessity,  bless'd  shade  !  of  grief 
[ .  And  indignation  rival  bursts  I  pour'd  ; 
I    Half  execration  mingled  with  my  prayer  ; 
Kindled  at  man  while  1  his  God  adored; 
Sore  grudged  the  savage  land  her  sacred  dust ; 
StampM  the  cursed  soil  ;  and  with  humanity 
(Denied  NarcLssa)  wisird  them  all  a  grave. 


FROM  NIGHT  IV. 

Compariaon  of  the  •oul  viewing  the  prospects  of  immor- 
tality to  the  prisoner  enlarged  from  a  dungeon. 

As  when  a  wretch,  from  thick,  polluted  air. 
Darkness,  and  stench,  and  suffocating  damps. 
And  dungeon  horrors,  by  kind  fate  discharged. 
Climbs  some  fair  eminence,  where  ether  pure 
Surrounds  him,  and  Elysian  prospects  rise. 
His  heart  exults,  his  spirits  cast  their  load  ; 
As  if  new-bom,  he  triumphs  in  the  change  ; 
So  joys  the  soul  when  from  inglorious  aims. 
And  sordid  sweets,  from  feculence  and  froth 
Of  ties  terrestrial,  set  at  Urge,  she  mounts 
To  Reason's  region,  her  own  element. 
Breathes  hope  immortal,  and  affects  the  skies. 


FROM  NIGHT  V. 
The  danger  to  virtue  of  infection  from  the  world. 


Virtue,  for  ever  frail,  as  fair,  below. 

Her  tender  nature  suffers  in  the  crowd. 

Nor  touches  on  the  world  without  a  stain  : 

The  world's  infectious  ;  few  bring  back  at  eve. 

Immaculate,  the  manaers.<^(llie  mona.  ~     '"" 

Something,  we  thought,  is  blotteS^we  resolved, 

Is  shaken  ;  we  renounced,  returns  again. 

Each  salutation  may  slide  in  a  sin 

Unthought  before,  or  fix  a  former  flaw. 

Nor  is  it  strange  :  light,  motion,  concourse,  noise. 

All  scatter  us  abroad ;  thought,  outward-bound, 

Neglectful  of  our  home  affairs,  flies  off 

In  fume  and  dissipation  ;  quits  her  charge. 

And  leaves  the  breast  miguardcd  to  the  foe. 


FROM  NIGHT  VI. 
InsuiBoiency  of  genius  without  virtnOi 

Genius  and  Art,  ambition's  boasted  wings. 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.     A  feeble  aid  I 
Dedalian  enginery  !  If  these  alone 
Assist  our  flight.  Fame's  flight  is  glory's  fall. 
Heart  merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high. 
Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch,  when  I  behold ; 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright  and  base, 
Of  towering  talents  and  terrestrial  aims  ; 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  sphere. 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immortal. 
With  rubbish  mix'd,  and  glittering  in  the  dust. 
Struck  at  the  splendid  melancholy  sight. 
At  once  compassion  soft  and  envy  rise — 
But  wherefore  envy  I  Talents  angel-bright. 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  iniiuny  renown. 
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FROK  NIGHT  Tm. 
of  fh«  BMD  wbow  thoothto  an  Mi  of  IMS 


SoHS  angel  guide  my  peneil,  while  I  draw 
What  n^hing  le«  than  angel  can  exceed  1 
A  man  on  earth  deteted  to  the  ekiee ; 
like  ahipe  in  seae^  while  in,  abore  the  worid. 

With  aspect  mOd,  and  elefated  eye, 
Behold  him  eeated  oo  a  moont  eerene^ 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm  ; 
All  the  Uaek  cares  and  tmnults  of  this  life, 
like  hftr"«V«ff  thonden- breaking  at  his  feet, 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genalne  sons,  the  scepter'd  and  the  sUto, 
A  mingled  mob  I  a  wandering  herd  1  he  sees 
BewUder'd  in  the  vale  ;  in  all  unlike  I 
HisfnllreTerseinalll  what  hi^ier  (nmise  t 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  t 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  fiitare  his. 
When  public  wel&re  calls^  or  private  want, 
They  giro  to  fame,  his  boonty  he  conceals. 
Their  yirtnes  Tarnish  nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs,  the  wild  chase  of  fiUse  felicities, 
His,  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  tiirongfaont  m  his  cooristent  peace, 
AU  of  one  colour,  and  an  ermi  thread ; 
While  parly-colour'd  shreds  of  happiness. 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  puff  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

Ho  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs ;  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity ; 
What  niakee  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees ; 
An  empire  in  his  balance  weighs  a  grain. 
They  things  terrestrial  worship  as  divine  ; 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by  as  dust, 
That  dims  his  sight,  end  shortens  his  survey. 
Which  longs  in  infinite  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  hte) 
He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity  ; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals,  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory,)  proud  of  an  eclipse. 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud. 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  neglect 
Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade  ; 
Their  interest,  liko  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong  ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven, 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe  ; 
Nou^t  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his 

peace. 
A  cover'd  heart  their  character  defends  ; 
A  covcr'd  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees  ; 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  tlieir  fall. 
Their  no  joys  end,  where  his  full  feast  begins  : 


His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  fetww 
To  triumph  in  eiistenws  Us  alt 
And  his  alone,  triumphantly  to 
His  true' existence  is  not  yet  be^ 
His  glorious  eoune  wb%  yeHeidiqry 
DeiOh,  tbso,  waa  weleoma ;  jet  lifo  atai  ii 


FROM  HIS  SATIRES. 

BATniB  L 
Tlwknreof  pniss. 


What  will  not  men  attempt  for 

The  k>Te  of  praise,  howe'er  coneeal'd  faj  act» 

Reigns,  more  «r  lesB^  and  giowiB^  in  «v«ar7  hasct 

!  The  proud,  to  gam  i^  tolls  on  toils  cndim  ; 

i  The  modest  diun  it,  but  to  make  it  Mwe. 

'  O'er  globei^  and  sceptrei^nowoptiimfms  hiwdli; 

:  Now  trims  the  midnig^  kuBp  in  eolfegn  ceDs : 
'Tis Tory, Whig;  H plots, ptayn,pgi«iibw,plM*h 
Harangues  in  senatci^aqiisaka  in  maaqi 
Here,  to  Stede^a  huBMNnr  makea  a  bold 
There^  Ixdder,  afans  at  PuHenej^  d 
It  aide  the  dancer'a  heel,  the  writn^i  bend. 
And  heaps  the  phun  with  moontains  of  tihe  < 
Nor  ends  with  life ;  but  nods  in  table 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our 


SATIRE  V. 
Propensity  of  man  to  false  and  fantastic  jqjs. 

Man's  rich  with  little,  were  his  judgment  true ; 
Nature  is  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few  ; 
Those  few  wants  answered,  bring  sincere  deli^iti; 
But  fools  create  themselves  new  appetites : 
Fancy  and  pride  seek  things  at  vast  expense, 
Whidi  relish  not  to  reason,  nor  to  sense. 
When  surfeit,  or  unthankfulness,  destroys, 
In  nature's  narrow  sphere,  our  solid  joys, 
In  fancy's  airy  land  of  noise  and  show. 
Where  nought  but  dreams,  no  real  pleasures 

grow; 
Like  cats  in  air-pumps,  to  subsist  we  strive 
On  joys  too  thin  to  keep  the  soul  alive. 

•  •  •  • 

•  *        Such  blessings  nature  pours, 

O'erstock'd  mankind  enjoy  but  half  her  stores : 
In  distant  wilds,  by  human  eyes  unseen. 
She  rears  her  flowers,  and  spreada  her  velvet 

green: 
Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace. 
And  waste  their  mosic  on  the  savage  race. 
Is  nature  then  a  niggard  of  her  bSaa ! 
Repine  we  guiltless  in  a  worid  like  this  ! 
But  our  lewd  tastes  her  lawfhl  < 
And  painted  art's  depraVed  i 
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:ters  of  women— the  wedded  wit. 

ritOU   THK  8AMB. 

but  a  genius  can  a  genius  fit : 
erself,  Amelia  weds  a  wit : 
ts  !  though  miracles  are  said  to  cease, 
ays,  three  wondrous  days  !  they  lived  in 
e  fourth  sun  a  warm  dispute  arose,  [peace; 
rfey's  poesy,  and  Bunyan*s  prose  : 
rued  war  both  wage  with  equal  force, 
i  fifth  morn  concluded  the  divorce. 


THE  ASTRONOMICAL  LADY. 

rROM  THB  SAUK. 

rmphs  prefer  astronomy  to  love  ; 
■om  mortal  man,  and  range  above. 
'  philosopher  to  Rowley  flies, 
in  a  box  the  whole  creation  lies : 
\  the  planets  in  their  turns  advance, 
riis,  Poitier,  thy  sublunary  dance  I 
guliers  she  bespeaks  fresh  air  ; 
liston  has  engagements  with  the  lair. 
iin  experiments  Sophronia  tries  I 
in  air-pumps  the  gay  colonel  dies. 
jgh  to-day  this  rage  of  science  reigns, 
'.  sex  !)  soon  end  her  learned  pains. 
g  from  Jupiter  her  heart  has  got, 
ut  the  stars,  and  Newton  is  a  sot. 


THE  LANGUID  LADY. 

FROM  THK  aAMK. 

guid  lady  next  appears  in  state, 
is  not  lioni  to  carry  her  own  weight ; 
I,  reels,  staggers,  till  some  foreign  aid 
)wn  stature  lifts  the  feeble  maid, 
ordain M  to  so  severe  a  doom, 
just  stages,  journeys  round  the  room  : 


Bat,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 
To  scale  the  Alps — ^that  is,  ascend  the  stairs. 
My  fan  I  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil ; 
Fan  I  hood !  gfove !  scarf !  is  her  laconic  style  ; 
And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall. 
That  Betty  rather  sees,  than  hears  the  call : 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye. 
Piece  out  th'  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 
O  listen  with  attention  most  profound  I 
Her  voice  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help,  oh  help  !  her  spirits  are  so  dead. 
One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head. 
If  there  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er. 
She  pants  !  she  sinks  away  !  and  is  no  more. 
Let  the  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve. 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much,  she'd  rather  starve : 
But  chew  she  must  herself  I  ah  cruel  fate  ! 
That  Rosalinda  can*t  by  proxy  eat 


THE    SWEARER. 

mOM  TRB  BAUB. 


Thalestsis  triumphs  in  a  manly  mien  ; 

Loud  is  her  accent,  and  her  phrase  obscene. 

In  fair  and  open  dealing  where's  the  shame  f 

What  nature  dares  to  give,  she  dares  to  name. 

This  honest  fellow  is  sincere  and  plain. 

And  justly  gives  the  jealous  husband  pain. 

(Vain  is  the  task  to  petticoats  assign'd. 

If  wanton  hmguage  shows  a  naked  mmd.) 

And  now  and  then,  to  grace  her  eloquence. 

An  oath  supplies  the  vacancies  of  sense. 

Hark  I  the  shrill  notes  transpierce  the  yielding  air. 

And  teach  the  neighbouring  echoes  how  to  swear. 

By  Jove,  is  faint,  and  for  the  simple  swain  ; 

She  on  Uie  Christian  system  is  profane. 

But  though  the  volley  rattles  in  your  ear, 

Believe  her  dress,  she's  not  a  grenadier. 

If  tlmnder's  awful,  how  mudi  more  our  dread, 

When  Jove  deputes  a  lady  in  his  stead  f 

A  lady !  pardon  my  mistaken  pen, 

A  shameless  woman  is  the  worst  of  men. 


JOHN    BROWN. 

[Born,  1715.    Dl«d,  17«ft.] 


liKow.N,  author  of  the  tragedies  of  Athel- 
id  liurU'iroBKa,  and  of  several  otlier  works, 
rn  at  R<)tlibury,in  Northumberland,  where 
icr  was  eurate.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
d  a  minor  canonry  and  lectureship  in  the 
:ii\  of  (.'arliale,  and  was  afterwards  pre- 
to  the  living  of  Morland,  in  Westmorland. 
ten  office  he  resigned  in  disgust  at  being 
d  fur  an  accidental  omission  of  the  Athana- 
eed.  He  remained  for  some  years  in  ob- 
at  Carlisle,  till  the  year  of  the  Rebellion, 


when  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity 

as  a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of  the  castle.     His 

Essay  on  Satire  introduced  him  to  Warburton, 

I  who  exhorted  him   to  write  his  Remarks  on 

I  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  as  well  as  to  at- 

'  tempt  an  epic  poem  on  the  pUtn  which  Pope  had 

sketched.     Through  Warburton's  influence  he 

obtained  the  rectory-  of  Ilorkesly, near  Colchester; 

but  his  fate  was  to  be  embroiled  with  his  patrons, 

and  having  quarrcllod  witli  those  who  had  given 

him  the  living  in  Essex,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
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upon  the  ▼ieange  of  St  Nidic^  at  N«weMtle. 
A  Imtent  taint  of  dexaageiiMat  had  oertainlx  nuuto 
him  Ytin  and  eainridoiiB ;  but  Warhortoii  seems 
imi  to  have  been  a  delicate  doctor  to  his  mind's 
disease.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  ^  Brown 
h  here^  rather  perter  than  ordinary,  bat  no 
wiser.  Yon  cannot  imagine  how  tender  they  are 
all  of  his  tender  plaoesy  and  wih  how  fo^eiUng 
m  hand  I  pnbe  tktm.*'  The  writer  of  this 
humane  sentence  waa  one  whom  Brown  had 
praised  in  his  Estimate  as  the  GhilliTer  and 
Cotoasas  of  a  degenerate  age.  When  his  Barba- 
rossa  csme  out,  it  appears  that  some  friends, 
equally  tender  with  the  Bishop  of  Glonoester, 
reproTed  him  for  baring  any  connexion  with 
players.  The  players  were  not  much  kinder  to 
his  sore  feelings.    Ganidc  oflRended  him  deeply 


by  a  line  in  the  prokgne  wiueh  be  oompsMd  far 
his  Barbarasa,  aUnding  to  its  aoHiar,  «  £«r  As 
poor  detii  eai—tUlow  kirn  ikmi.** 

His  poetry  noTcr  obtained,  or  indeed  dssctwl 
much  attention;  but  his  ** Fstimatii  of  Ihi 
Manners  and  Prindplea  of  tlie  Time^  psssid 
through  seren  editions^  and  tlurew  the  Bslian  Ms 
a  temporary  fennent  Voitaiiw  alleges  Aat  it 
roused  the  English  from  ktimtgy  bgr  tiie  mfal^ 
tion  of  degeneracy,  and  made  ttiem  pot  fatA  a 
▼igoor  that  proved  Tietorioiia  in  tlie  war  widi 
Fnnce.  Dr.  Brown  was  preparia^  to  aeespt  rf 
an  invitationfromthe  Empreaaof  Rnasiatosapai- 
intend  her  public  pbms  of  edaentioa,  wina  ht 
was  seixed  with  a  fit  of  Innaey,  and  pot  a  psriii 
to  his  own  existence. 


FROM  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  « BARBAROSSA." 


8eUm,  the  ion  of  the  daoMMd  Prlnoe  of  Algtan^  sdmlttod 
in  dlm[uiM  into  tba  pftlaoe  of  the  nmrpcr  BarbaroMi, 
and  iBMCiBff  with  Othmaa,  his  nent  fUand. 

PkrWM— BAUUBOMA,  SBLOI,  OfBlUH. 

Bar.  Most  welcome,  Otfaman. 
Behold  this gaUant stranger.    Hehaihdone 
The  state  good  sendee.    Let  some  high  reward 
Await  him,  sudi  as  may  o'erpay  his  zeal. 
Conduct  hhn  to  the  queen :  for  he  hath  news 
Worthy  her  ear,  from  her  departed  son  ; 
Such  as  may  win  her  love — Come,  Aladin  ! 
The  banquet  waits  our  presence :  festal  joy 
Laughs  in  the  mantling  goblet ;  and  tlie  night. 
Illumined  by  the  taper's  dazzling  beam. 
Rivals  departed  day.  lEjceunt  Bar.  and  Ala. 

Selim.  What  anxious  thought 
Rolls  in  thine  eye,and  heaves  thy  labouring  breast  f 
Why  join'st  thou  not  the  loud  excess  of  joy. 
That  riots  through  the  palace  f 

Oth,  Darest  thou  tell  me 
On  what  dark  errand  thou  art  here  ! 

Selim,  I  dare. 
Doet  not  perceive  the  savage  lines  of  blood 
Deform  my  visage  t  Read'st  not  in  mine  eye 
Remorseless  fury  I — I  am  Selim's  murderer. 

0th,  Selim's  murderer  ! 

Selim,  Start  not  from  me. 

My  dagger  thirsts  not  but  for  regal  blood 

Why  tibis  amazement  1  [should  be 

Oth.  Amazement ! — No — 'Tis  well — Tis  as  it 
He  was,  indeed,  a  foe  to  Barbarossa. 

Selim,  And  therefore  to  Algiers: — Was  it  not  sot 
Why  dost  thou  pause  f  What  passion  shakes  thy 
frame! 

Oth,  Fate,  do  thy  worst !  I  can  no  more  dis- 
semble ! 

Can  I,  unmoved,  behold  the  murdering  ruffian, 
Smear'd  with  my  prince's  blood ! — Go,  tell  the 
tyrant. 


Othman  defies  his  power ;  that,  tired  witt  U^ 
He  dares  his  bloody  hand,  and  pleada  to  disb 

Selim.  What,  didst  thoa  love  thkSdim  I 

Oih*  All  men  lored  him. 
He  was  of  sneh  nnmlx'd  and  Wsmeless  fad^ 
That  envy,  at  his  praise,  stood  mnte^  nor  dsiel 
Tosnllyhisfiurnamel  Bemorselasi  tjyrsBtl 

iSfliM.  I  do  commend  thy  laitb.     AadsJamJas 
lovesthim, 
I  have  deceived  this  tyrant  Baibaroeaa : 
Selim  is  yet  alive. 

Oth,  Alive  ! 

Selim,  Nay  more 

Selim  is  in  Algiers. 

Oth,  Impossible  ! 

Selim.  Nay,if  thou  doubt'st,  111  faring  him  hiths 

Oth,  Not  for  an  empire  1  [stiai^ 

Thou  might'st  as  well  bring  the  deroted  kmb 
Into  the  tiger's  den. 

Selim,  But  I'll  bring  him 
Hid  in  such  deep  disguise  as  shall  deride 
Suspicion,  though  she  wear  the  lynx'a  eyea. 
Not  even  thyself  could'st  know  him. 

Oth,  Yes,  sure :  too  sure  tohazard  sndianawfol 
Trial! 

Selim,  Yet  seven  revolving  years,  worn  oat 
In  tedious  exile,  may  have  wrought  such  dnnge 
Of  voice  and  feature  in  the  state  of  youth. 
As  might  elude  thine  eye. 

Oth.  No  time  can  blot 
The  memory  of  his  sweet  majestie  mien. 
The  lustre  of  his  eye  I  besides,  he  wears 
A  mark  indelible,  a  beauteous  sear. 
Made  on  his  forehead  by  a  furious  pard. 
Which  rushing  on  his  mother,  Selim  slew. 

Selim,  A  scar  1 

Oth.  Ay,  on  his  forehead. 

Selim,  What !  like  this  t  iLi/Hng  Mf  ftirta. 

Oth.  Whom  do  I  weet-   am  1  awakef— aoQr  prince! 
My  honour'd,  hononr'd  king  f  (f  m^i. 
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Selim.  Rise,  faithful  Othman. 
Thus  let  me  thank  thy  truth  I  lEmbraees  him* 

Oth,  O  happy  hour  !    •  [my  hand  ? 

Sglim.  Why  dost  thou  tremble  thust  Why  grasp 
And  why  that  ardent  gaze  I   Thou  canst  not  doubt 
me ! 

Oth.  Ah,  no  !  I  see  thy  sire  in  every  line. — 
How  did  my  prince  escape  the  murderer's  hand  ? 

Selim,  I  wrench'd  the  dagger  from  him,  and 
gaye  back 
That  death  he  meant  to  bring.     The  ruffian  wore 
The  tyrant's  signet: — "  Take  this  ring,"  he  cried, 
<<  The  sole  return  my  dying  hand  can  make  thee 
For  its  accursed  attempt :  this  pledge  restored. 
Will  prove  thee  slain !  Safe  may'st thou  see  Algiers, 
Unknown  to  all."     This  said^  the  assassin  died. 

Oth.  But  how  to  gain  admittance  thus  unknown! 

Selim.  Disguised  as  Selim's  murderer  I  come  : 
The  accomplice  of  the  deed  :  the  ring  restored, 
Gain'd  credence  to  my  words. 

Oth.    Yet   ere    thou  camest,  thy   death  was 
rumour' d  here. 

Selim.  I  spread  the  flattering  tale,  and  sent  it 
hither, 
That  babbling  rumour,  like  a  lying  dream, 
Might  make  belief  more  easy.     Tell  me,  Othnuui, 

And  yet  I  tremble  to  approach  the  theme 

How  fares  my  mother  t  does  she  still  retain 
Her  native  greatness  ? 

Oth.  Still  :  in  vain  the  tyrant 
Tempts  her  to  marriage, though  with  unpious  threats 
Of  death  or  violation. 

Selim.  May  kind  heaven 
Strengthen  her  virtue,  and  by  me  reward  it  I 
When  shall  1  see  her,  Othnuin  ? 

Oth.  Yet,  my  prince, 
1  tremble  for  thy  presence. 

Selim,  Let  not  fear 
Sully  thy  virtue  :  'tis  the  lot  of  guilt 
To  tremble.  What  hath  innocence  to  do  with  fearf 

Oth.  Yet  think — should  Barbarossa 

Selim.  Dread  him  not — 
Thou  know'st  by  his  command  I  see  Zaphira  ; 
And  wrapt  in  this  disguise,  I  walk  secure, 
As  if  from  heaven  some  guarding  power  attending, 
Tlirew  ten-fold  night  around  me. 

Oth.  Still  my  heart 
Forebodes  some  dire  event  I — O  quit  these  walls  I 

Selim.  Not  till  a  deed  be  done,  which  every  tyrant 
Shall  tremble  when  he  hears. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 
EnUr  Otuma.v  and  Hadi,  friend  to  Othman. 


Selim,  Honour'd  friends  ! 
1  How  goes  the  night  I 

Stuii.  'Tis  welUnigh  midnight. 
I       Oth.  What — In  tears,  my  prince ! 
:       Selim.  But  tears  of  joy:  for  I  have  seen  Zaphira, 
And  pour'd  the  balm  of  peace  into  her  breast : 


Think  not  these  tears  unnerve  me,  valiant  friends! 
They  have  but  harmonized  my  soul  ;  and  waked 
All  that  is  man  within  me,  to  disdain 
Peril,  or  death. — What  tidings  from  the  city  t 

SatU,  All,  all  is  ready.  Our  confederate  friends 
Bum  with  impatience,  till  the  hour  arrive. 

Selim.  What  is  the  signal  of  the   appointed 
hour ! 

Sadi,  The  midnight  watch  gives  signal  of  our 
meeting; 
And  when  the  second  watch  of  night  is  rung, 
The  work  of  death  begins. 

Selim,  Speed,  speed,  ye  minutes  ! 
Now  let  the  rising  whirlwind  shake  Algiers, 
And  justice  guide  the  storm  I  Scarce  two  hours 
hence 

Sadi.  Scarce  more  than  one. 

•     ,  •  •  • 

Selim.  But  is  the  city  quiet  ? 

Sadi.  All,  all  is  hush'd.    Throughout  the  empty 
streets. 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound.     As  if  the  inhabitants. 
Like  the  presaging  herds,  that  seek  the  covert 
Ere  the  loud  thunder  rolls,  had  inly  felt 
And  shunn'd  the  impending  uproar. 

Oth.  There  is  a  solemn  horror  in  the  night,  too. 
That  pleases  me :  a  general  pause  through  nature: 
The  winds  are  hush'd — 

Sadi.  And  as  I  pass'd  the  beach. 
The  lazy  billow  scarce  could  lash  the  shore : 
No  star  peeps  through  the  firmament  of  heaven — 

Selim.  And,  lo  !  where  eastward,  o'er  the  sullen 
wave 
The  waning  moon,  deprived  of  half  her  orb. 
Rises  in  blood  :  her  beam,  well-nigh  extinct, 
Faintly  contends  with  darkness —  IBell  toils. 

Hark  ! — what  meant 
That  toUing  beU  I 

Oth.  It  rings  the  midnight  watch. 

Sadi.  This  was  the  signal — 
Come,  Othman,  we  are  call'd:  the  passmg  minutes 
Chide  our  delay  ;  brave  Othman,  let  us  hence. 

Selim.  One  last  embrace !— nor  doubt,but,  crown'd 
with  glory. 
We  soon  shall  meet  again.     But,  oh,  remember, 
Amid  the  tumult's  rage,  remember  mercy  I 
Stain  not  a  righteous  cause  with  guiltless  blood  1 
Warn  our  brave  friends,  that  we  unsheath  the 

sword. 
Not  to  destroy,  but  save  !  nor  let  blind  zeal. 
Or  wanton  cruelty,  e'er  turn  its  edge 
On  age  or  innocence  !  or  bid  us  strike 
Where  the  most  pitying  angel  in  the  skies. 
That  now  looks  on  us  from  his  blest  abode. 
Would  wish  that  we  should  spare. 

Oth,  So  may  we  prosper. 
As  mercy  shall  direct  us  I 

Selim.  Farewell,  friends ! 

Sadi,  Intrepid  prince,  farewell  I 

lExewU  Oth.  and  Sabu 
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BELnrs  souLOQinr  before  the 

IMBUBREOnON. 

MIflk  Now  Bleep  and  sQence 
Brood  o'er  the  city. — ^The  deroled  sentinel 
Now  takes  his  Voady  stand ;  and  idlj  dreams 
Of  that  to-morrow  he  shall  nsTer  see  ! 
In  this  droad  interraly  O  busy  thought. 
From  outward  things  deseend  into  thyself  1 
Search  deep  my  heart !  hring  with  thee  awftil 


And  firm  resoWe  !  that,  in  the  approadiing  hour 


imOm 


Of  blood  and  honooTy  I  m^F 

Nor  Hoar  to  strike  wfaeara  joslii 

To  strike  where  she  fbrbidB  l—Wl^  baw  I,  Aii^ 

This  darii  msidioiis  dagger  I— Tia  the  faa^fs 

Of  Tile  assassma ;  of  the  eoward  band 

That  dares  not  meet  Hs  foe.— Detsafced  tbui^tfi  I 

Yet— as  fool  hut  and 

Trinmphant,  still  retai 

So  jastiosy  groaning  beneath  eonntleas  «i«B|g% 

Quits  not  her  qwtless  and  celestial 

Buty  in  the  unhallow'd  i 

Can  sanctify  this  steel  I 


MICHAEL    BRUCE. 

[B«ni.lT48.    DM.  1797.] 


Michael  Bbucb  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Kinneswood,  in  Kinross-shire,  Seothmd.  His 
fiuher  was  by  trade  a  weaTsry  who  out  of  hia 
scan^  earnings  had  the  merit  of  affording  his 
son  an  education  at  the  grsmmar-sehool  of 
Kfnmss^  and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
Michael  was  delicate  from  his  childhood,  but 
showed  an  eariy  disposition  for  study,  and  a  turn 
for  poetry,  whidi  was  encouraged  by  some  of  his 
neighbours  lending  him  a  few  oi  the  most 
popular  English  poets.  The  humblest  indiyiduals 
who  have  befriended  genius  deserve  to  be  grate- 
fully mentioned.  The  first  encouragcrs  to  whom 
Bruce  showed  his  poetical  productions  were  a 
Mr.  Amot,  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  Lochleven, 
and  one  David  Pearson,  whose  occupation  is  not 
described.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where,  after  the  usual 
course  of  attendance,  he  entered  on  the  study  of 
divinity,  intending,  probably,  to  be  a  preacher  in 
the  Burgher  sect  of  dissenters,  to  whom  his 
parents  belonged.  Between  the  Utter  sessions, 
which  he  attended  at  college,  he  taught  a  small 
school  at  Gaimey  bridge,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  native  pUuse,  and  afterwards  at  Forest-Hill, 
near  Alhm,  in  Clackmannanshire.  This  is  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  sad  and  short  history.  At  the 
latter  place  he  wiia  seized  with  u  deep  consump- 
tion, the  progress  of  which  in  his  constitution 


had  always  indmed  hfan  to  nwdandKily.  Vmkg 
the  tmb  of  a  day  and  evening  fSdhool,  and  widh 
out  the  comforts  that  wofjbi  have  mijfgatsii  dii. 
ease,  he  mentions  his  sHaalioii  to  a  friend  ■  a 
tondiing  but  leajgned  manner— ^  I  Imdimiiiftui/ 
he  aaysy  ^to  ho  happy  here ;  but  waj  i 
hopes  are  the  reason  of  my 
He  had  cherished  wangnfaie  liopea  of 
poor  youth!  m  hia  little  village  aehool  ;  hi*  hs 
seems  to  have  been  ill  eneooraged  bgr  Ubmh 
ployers,  and  comi^ains  that  be  had  no  I'wwpaayt 
but  what  was  worse  than  solitude.  ^  I  believe^* 
he  adds,  *<  if  I  had  not  a  lively  linaginatisn  I 
should  fkll  into  a  state  of  stupidity  or  dehrinm.*' 
He  was  now  composing  his  poem  on  Lochlevea, 
in  which  he  describes  himself, 

*'  Amid  unfertile  wilds,  recording  tbiu 
The  dear  remembraQoe  of  his  native  fiddly 
To  cheer  the  tedious  night ;  whflo  slow  diMMS 
Prey*d  on  his  pining  vitals,  and  the  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  his  humble  oot." 

During  the  winter  he  quitted  his  school,  and, 
returning  to  his  father's  house,  lingered  on  for  a 
few  months  till  he  expired,  in  his  twenty4iist 
year.  During  the  spring  he  wrote  an  eleg^  on 
the  prospect  of  his  own  dissolution,  a  most 
interesting  relic  of  his  amiable  feehi^  and 
fortitude. 


FROM  THE  ELEGY  ON  SPRING. 


Now  spring  returns  :  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known  ; 

Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  bums, 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown. 

Starting  and  shiv'ring  in  th*  inconstant  wind, 
Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  I  was. 

Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclined. 
And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass  : 


The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 
No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 

Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead,  - 
And  Uy  me  down  in  peace  with  them  that  raU  ,| 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approadiing  fiite ;     ! 

And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  tree. 
Led  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  death's  iaik  ^ta^ 

And  bid  the  realms  of  Uglii  and  life  i 
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I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe  ; 

I  see  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore. 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below. 

Which  mortals  visit,  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields  !  ye  cheerful  plains  ! 

Enough  for  me  the  churchyard's  lonely  mound. 
Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns. 

And  the  rank  grass  waves  o*er  the  cheerless 
ground. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  close  of  eve. 

When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer's  eyes ; 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave. 

And  talk  with  wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lies. 

There  let  me  sleep  forgotten  in  the  clay. 

When  death  shall  shut  these  weary  aching  eyes. 

Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day. 

Till  the  long  night  isgone,and  the  last  mom  arise. 


FROM   ••  LOCIILEVEN." 

Now  sober  Industry,  illustrious  power  ! 
Hath  raised  the  peaceful  cottage,  calm  abode 
Of  innocence  and  joy  ;  noW|^  sweating,  glides 
ThejJiinm^ j>lough8hare  ;  tames  the  stubborn  soil ; 
Leads  the  long  drain  along  th*  unfertile  marsh  ; 
Bids  the  bleak  hill  with  vernal  verdure  bloom, 
Tbe  haunt  of  flocks  ;  and  clothes  the  barren  heath 
With  waving  harvests,  and  the  golden  grain. 
Fair  from  his  hand,  behold  the  village  rise, 
In  rural  pride,  'mong  intermingled  trees  ! 
Above  whose  aged  tops,  the  joyful  swains 
At  even-tide,  descending  from  the  hill, 


With  eye  enamoured,  mark  the  many  wreaths 
Of  pillar'd  smoke,  high-curling  to  the  clouds. 
The  street  resounds  with  labour's  various  voice. 
Who  whistles  at  his  work.    Gay  on  the  green. 
Young  blooming  boys,  and  girls  with  golden  hair. 
Trip  nimble-footed,  wanton  in  their  play. 
The  village  hope.     All  in  a  rev'rend  row. 
Their  grey-hairM  grandsires,  sitting  in  the  sun. 
Before  the  gate,  and  leaning  on  the  staff. 
The  well-remember'd  stories  of  their  youth 
;  Recount,  and  shake  their  aged  locks  with  joy. 
I       How  fair  a  prospect  rises  to  the  eye, 
I  Where  beauty  vies  in  all  her  vernal  forms, 
j  For  ever  pleasant,  and  for  ever  new  ! 
Swells  the  exulting  thought,  expands  the  soul. 
Drowning  each  ruder  care ;  a  bloommg  train 
Of  bright  ideas  rushes  on  the  mind. 
Imagination  rouses  at  the  scene. 
And  backward,  through  the  gloom  of  ages  past, 
Beholds  Arcadia,  like  a  rural  queen. 
Encircled  with  her  swains  and  rosy  nymphs. 
The  mazy  dance  conducting  on  the  green. 
Nor  yield  to  old  Arcadia's  blissful  vales 
Thine,  gentle  Leven  !  green  on  either  hand 
I  Thy  meadows  spread,  unbroken  of  the  plough, 
I  With  beauty  all  their  own.    Thy  fields  rejoice 
I  With  all  the  riches  of  the  golden  year. 
Fat  on  the  plain,  and  mountain's  sunny  side. 
Large  droves  of  oxen,  and  the  fleecy  flocks 
Feed  undisturb'd,  and  fill  the  echoing  air 
'  With  music  grateful  to  the  master's  ear: 
The  traveller  stops,  and  gazes  round  and  round 
O'er  all  the  scenes,  that  animate  his  heart 
With  mirth  and  music.     Even  the  mendicant, 
Bowbent  with  age,  that  on  the  old  gray  stone. 
Sole  sitting,  suns  him  in  the  public  way. 
Feels  his  heart  leap,  and  to  himself  he  sings. 


V  .. 


JAMES     GRAINGER. 

[Born,  17S1*.    Died,  17«.] 

Dr.  jAMKsGRAiNGERjthc  translator  of  Tibullus,  i  Indian  scenery   inspired  him  with  the  unpro- 


was  for  some  time  a  surgeon  in  the  army  ;  he 
afterwards  attempted,  without  success,  to  obtain 
practice  as  a  physician  in  London,  and  finally 
settled  in  St.  Kitt's,  where  he  married  the 
governor's  daughter.      The    novelty    of    West 


niising  subject  of  the  Sugar-cane,  in  which  he 
very  poetically  dignifies  the  poor  negroes  with 
the  name  of  **  Swainrf;**  He  died  on  the  same 
island,  a  victim  to  the  West  Indian  fever. 


ODE    TO    SOLITUDE. 


O  SOLITUDE,  romantic  maid  ! 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread, 
Or  haunt  the  dewrt's  trackless  gloom. 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb, 

[*  See  Prior'8  Life  of  GoldBraltb.  rol.  I.  p  237.] 
[t  If  <irainger  has  invokM  the  Miiac  to  sing  of  rati, 
an<l  metainorphoAcd,  in  Arcndlan  phrnae,  negro  slaven 
iiit4)  iwainn,  tho  fault  is  in  the  writer  not  In  the  topic. 


Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide, 
Or  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep 
From  HecUi,view  the  thawing  deep. 


Tbe  argumenta  which  he  ha»  prefixed  arv  indeed  ludi- 
crously flat  and  formtil.'-SovTHKY, i^ar.Ht-r.  voL  xL  p.489. 
Ilr.  Grainger's  Sugar-cane  is  capable  of  being  rendered  a 
good  poem.— 811KNMT011B,  lf'or*«,vul.  iiL  p.  .143.] 
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Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tidmor's  marble  waitea  aurrey*. 
You,  rednaey  again  I  woo. 
And  again  your  stepa  pursoe. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  sorreyingy 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing, 
Porse-prondy  dbowing  Insolence^ 
Bloated  empirie,  poflTd  Pretence, 
Noise  that  throii{^  a  trumpet  qteaks, 
Lani^ter  in  loud  peals  that  hreak% 
Intrusitm  with  a  fopling's  hoB, 
(Iguorant  of  time  and  phioe,) 
Sparks  of  fire  Dissension  blowing. 
Ductile^  court-bred  Flattery,  bowing. 
Restraint's  stiff  neck»  Grimace's  leer. 
Squint-eyed  Censure^s  artfiil  sneer. 
Ambition's  buskins,  steep'd  in  blood. 
Fly  thy  presence.  Solitude. 

Sage  Reflection,  bent  with  years^ 
Conscious  Virtue  void  of  feara, 
Muffled  Silenee^  wood-nymph  diy. 
Meditation's  piercing  eye. 
Halcyon  Peace  on  moss  redined, 
Retro^MCt  that  scans  the  mind, 
Ri^  earth-gasing^  Rererie^ 
Bhuhing  artlcas  Modesty, 
Health  that  snuib  the  mondng  ahr. 
Full-eyed  Truth  with  bosom  bare. 
Inspiration,  Nature's  child. 
Seek  the  solitary  wild. 

You,  with  the  tragic  muse  retired. 
The  wise  Euripides  inspired. 
You  taught  the  sadly-pleasing  air 
That  Athens  saved  from  ruins  bare. 
You  gave  the  Cean*s  tears  to  flow, 
And  unlocked  the  springs  of  woe  ; 
You  penn*d  what  exiled  Naso  thought, 
And  pour'd  the  melancholy  note. 
With  Petrarch  o'er  Vaucluse  you  stray'd, 
When  death  snatch'd  his  long-loved  maid ; 
You  taught  the  rocks  her  loss  to  mourn. 
Ye  strew'd  with  flowers  her  virgin  um. 


[«  Johnson  praised  Grainger's  Ode  to  Solitude,  and   | 
repeated  with  great  energy  the  exordium,  observing. 
**  This,  Sir,  is  very  noble."— Crokkk's  Bonctll,  voL  iv. 
p.flO. 

What  makes  the  poetry  in  the  image  of  the  marble 
%caiU  <if  Tadmor,  in  Grainger's  "Ode  to  Solitude,"  si> 
much  admired  by  Johnson?  Is  it  the  marble  or  the 
UHiste,  the  artificial  or  the  natural  object  ?  The  teaste 
is  like  all  other  ufastes ;  but  the  marble  of  Palmyra 
makes  the  poetry  of  the  pa«>age  as  of  the  place.— Loan 
Byron,  Works,  vol.  vl.  p.  359. 

This  was  said  by  Byron  in  the  great  controrersy  these 
Specimens  garerise  to  between  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Bowles 
the  poet,— Uie  Art  and  Nature  squabble.  Surely  the  poetry 
of  the  passage  does  not  depend  upon  a  single  word : 

Tis  not  a  lip  or  eye,  we  beauty  call. 

*•  In  this  fine  Ode,"  says  Percy,  **  are  assembled  some  of 
the  sublimest  images  in  TULtun." — Reliques,  vol.  U. 
p.  352.] 


And  late  in  Hagley  yon  i 
With  Uooddied  eyes,  and  I 
Hymen  his  yeUow  i 
And  Dirge  a  wreath  of  cypvess  wore, 
But  chief  your  own  the  solenin  lay 
That  wqpt  NarcisBa  yoimg  and  gay. 
Darkness  ch4>p'd  her  saUe  wing. 
While  yon  tonch'd  the  moamfti 
Angoish  left  the  pathless  wild, 
Grrim-fiieed  Melandioly  smiiwi. 
Drowsy  Midnight  ceased  to  yawn. 
The  starry  host  pat  back  the  dawn. 
Aside  their  harps  even  serapha  flmtg 
To  hear  thy  sweet  Compkint,  O  Yoan^  f 
When  all  nature's  hndi'd  asleep. 
Nor  Love  nor  Goilt  their  TigOa  kaep^ 
Soft  yon  leave  your  caTemM  den. 
And  wander  o'er  the  woila  of  men ; 
But  when  Phosphor  brings  the  dawn 
By  her  dappled  conrsers  drawn. 
Again  yon  to  the  wfld  retreat 
And  the  eariy  huntsman  meet. 
Where  as  you  pensiTe  pace  along^ 
You  catch  the  distant  shq>herd*8  aoi^ 
Or  brush  from  herbs  the  pearly  dew. 
Or  the  rising  primrose  Yiew. 
Devotion  lends  her  beaven-phnnad  ^ 
You  mount,  and  nature  with  yon  i 
But  when  mid-day  fervoors  gkiw. 
To  upland  airy  shades  yon  go^ 
Where  never  sunburnt  woodman  came^ 
Nor  sportsman  chased  the  timid  game; 
And  there  beneath  an  oak  redined. 
With  drowsy  waterfS^ls  behind. 
You  sink  to  rest. 
Till  the  tuneful  bird  of  night 
From  the  neighbouring  poplars'  height 
Wake  you  witli  her  solemn  strain. 
And  teach  pleased  Echo  to  complain. 

With  you  roses  brighter  bloom. 
Sweeter  every  sweet  perfume. 
Purer  every  fountain  flows. 
Stronger  every  wilding  grows. 
Let  tliose  toil  for  gold  who  please. 
Or  for  fame  renounce  their  ease. 
What  is  fame !  an  empty  bubble. 
Gold  !  a  transient  shining  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  country  bleed. 
What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meed  f 
Man's  not  worth  a  moment's  pain. 
Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain. 
Then  let  me,  sequester'd  fair. 
To  your  sibyl  grot  repair  ; 
On  yon  hanging  cliff  it  stands, 
Scoop'd  by  nature's  salvage  hands, 
Bosom'd  in  the  gloomy  shade 
Of  cypress  not  with  age  decay'd. 
Where  the  owl  still-hooting  sits^ 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits, 
There  in  loftier  strains  PU  sing 
Whence  the  changing  seasona  spriqg. 
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Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine. 
The  boumlesB  macrocoem's  thine. 


Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies. 
Whence  the  waves  subside  and  rise. 
Trace  the  comet's  blazing  tail. 
Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale  ; 

Tlie  remainder  of  this  ode,  which  is  rather  tedious,  has  been  omitted. 


JOHN    GILBERT    COOPER 


[Bora,  17SS.    DM,  ITKi.] 


Was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  possessed  the  estate  of  Thurgarton  Priory, 
where  he  exercised  the  active  and  useful  duties 
of  a  raaguitrate.  He  resided,  however,  occa- 
sionally in  London,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures.    He  died  at  his  house  in  May- 


Fair,  after  a  long  and  excruciating  illness,  occa- 
sioned by  the  stone.  He  was  a  zealous  pupil  of 
the  Shaftesbury  school ;  and  published,  brides 
his  Poems,  a  Life  of  Socrates,  Letters  on  Taste, 
and  Epistles  to  the  Great  from  Aristippus  in 
retirement. 


SONG*. 

Aw  AT  !  let  nought  to  love  displeasing, 
My  Winifreda,  move  your  care  ; 

Let  nought  delay  the  heavenly  blessing. 
Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  fear. 

What  though  no  grants  of  royal  donors 
With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood. 

We'll  shine  in  more  substantial  honours. 
And,  to  be  noble,  we'll  be  good. 

Our  name  while  virtue  thus  we  tender. 
Will  sweetly  sound  where'er  'tis  spoke  ; 

And  all  the  great  ones,  they  shall  wonder 
How  they  respect  such  little  folk. 

What  though,  from  Fortune's  lavish  bounty. 
No  mighty  treasures  we  possess  ; 

We'll  find,  within  our  pittance,  plenty. 
And  be  content  without  excess. 

Still  shall  each  kind  returning  season 

Sufficient  for  our  wishes  give  ; 
For  we  will  live  a  life  of  reason. 

And  that's  the  only  life  to  live. 

[*  "  Thin  beautiful  addrcM  to  conjugal  love."  says  I>r. 
Percy.  "  a  hubjcxit  too  much  ncftlected  by  the  libertine 
MuhCH.  waK.  I  boliove.  first  print<>d  in  a  volume  of  miacel- 
laneniiH  poi'mn.  by  several  hondH,  published  by  D.  Lewis, 
\7-2th  Hvo.  It  ia  there  ttaid,  how  truly  I  know  not,  to  be  a 
tran»Ution /rom  the  ancient  Britith  language.'* 

Tbat  it  WBH  printed  in  1726  is  certain,  which  as  Cooper 
was  then  only  three yenrs  old,  b  fatal  to  his  right  Aikin 
bUimeH  IVrey  for  inwrting  it  among  hia  Reliquet,  **  for 
the  title."  he  saysi,  "  was  only  a  poetic  fiction,  or  rather  a 
iitroke  of  SJitlre." 

C.Hiper  printed  the  poem  in  his  Letters  on  Taate  (17M) 
but  did  not  print  hL»  claim,  as  Aikin  and  others  have 
ignorantly  done.] 


Through  youth  and  age,  in  love  excelling. 
We'll  hand  in  hand  together  tread  ; 

Sweet-smiling  peace  shall  crown  our  dwelling. 
And  babes,  sweet-smiling  babes,  our  bed. 

How  should  I  love  the  pretty  creatures. 
While  round  my  knees  they  fondly  clung  I 

To  see  them  look  their  mother's  features. 
To  hear  them  lisp  their  mother's  tongue  ! 

And  when  with  envy  Time  transported. 
Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  joys  ; 

You'll  in  your  girls  again  be  courted, 
And  I'll  go  wooing  in  my  boys. 


SONG. 

The  nymph  that  I  loved  was  as  cheerful  as  day. 
And  as  sweet  as  the  blossoming  hawthorn  in  May, 
Her  temper  was  smooth  as  the  down  on  the  dove. 
And  her  face  was  as  (air  as  the  mother's  of  love. 

Though  mild  as  the  pleanuitness  zeph^T  that  sheds, 
And  receives  gentle  odours  from  violet  beds. 
Yet  warm  in  affection  as  Phcebus  at  noon, 
And  as  chaste  as  the  silver- white  beams  of  the  moon. 

I  Her  mind  was  unsullied  as  new-fallen  snow, 

I  Yet  as  lively  as  tints  of  young  Iris's  bow, 

I  As  firm  as  the  rock,  and  as  calm  as  the  flood 

I  Where  the  peace-loving  halcyon  deposits  her  brood. 

The  sweets  that  each  virtue  or  grace  had  in  store 
She  cuU'd  as  the  bee  would  the  bloom  of  each 

flower ; 
Which  treasured  for  me,  O  I  how  happy  was  I, 
For  though  hers  to  collect,  it  was  mine  to  enjoy. 


JAMES    MERRICK. 

[Born,  1790. 

Di«d,  17».l 

James  Merrick  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  Lord  North  was  one  of  his 
pupils.     He  entered  into  holy  orders,  but  never 
could  engage  in  parochial  duty,  from  being  sub- 
ject to  excessive  pains  in  his  head.     He  was  an 
eminent  Grecian,  and  translated  Tryphiodorus 

at  the  age  of  twenty.      Bishop  Lowth  dar 
terised  him  as  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  ra 
eminent  of  scholars.  His  most  important  poeti 
work  is  his  version  of  the  Psalms ;  besides  win 
he  published  poems  on  sacred  subjects. 

THE   ' 

lyiSH. 

How  short  is  life's  uncertain  space  ! 
1           Alas !  how  quickly  done  ! 
1       How  swift  the  wild  precarious  chase  I 
!       And  yet  hoii^difficult  the  race  ! 
How  very  hard  to  run  1 

Since  then  false  joys  our  fancy  cheat 

With  hopes  of  real  bliss; 
Ye  guardian  powers  that  role  my  fate. 
The  only  wish  that  I  create 

Is  all  comprised  in  this  : — 

Youth  stops  at  first  its  wilful  ears 

To  wisdom's  prudent  voice  ; 
Till  now  arrived  to  riper  years, 
Experienced  age,  worn  out  with  cares, 
Repents  its  earlier  choice. 

May  I,  through  life's  uncertain  tide, 

Be  still  from  pain  exempt ! 
May  all  my  wants  be  still  supplied. 
My  state  too  low  t'  admit  of  pride. 
And  yet  above  contempt ! 

What  though  its  prospects  now  appear 

So  pleasing  and  refined  ? 
Yet  groundless  hope,  and  anxious  fear. 
By  turns  the  busy  moments  share. 

And  prey  upon  the  mind. 

But  should  your  providence  divine 

A  gix?ater  bliss  intend  ; 
May  all  those  blessings  you  design, 
(If  e'er  those  blessings  shall  bo  mine,) 

Be  eenU*ed  in  a  friend  ! 

1 

!                                        WILLIAM 

FALCONER. 

[Born,  1730.    I)««?d,  1769.] 


William  Falconer  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in 
Edinburgh,  and  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age  in 
a  merchant  vessel  of  Leith.  He  was  afterwards 
mate  of  a  ship  that  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant, 
and  was  one  of  only  three  out  of  her  crew  that 
were  saved,  a  catastrophe  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  future  poem.  He  was  for  some  time 
in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  to  Campbell,  the 
author  of  Lexiphanes,  when  purser  of  a  ship. 
Campbell  is  said  to  have  discovered  in  Falconer 
talents  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  when  the  latter 
distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  used  to  boast  that 
he  had  been  his  scholar.  What  he  learned  from 
Campbell  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain.  His 
education,  as  he  often  assured  Governor  Hunter, 
had  been  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  a  little 
arithmetic,  though  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
picked  up  some  acquaintance  with  the  French, 


Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  In  these  b 
countryman  was  not  likely  to  have  much  assisK 
him ;  but  he  might  have  lent  him  books,  ai 
possibly  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  figun 
Falconer  published  his  "  Shipi^Teck"  in  1762,ai 
by  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom 
was  dedicated,  obtained  the  appointment  of 
midshipman  in  the  Royal  George,  and  afterwar 
that  of  purser  in  the  Glory  frigate.  He  so« 
afterwards  married  a  Miss  Hicks,  an  acccn 
plished  and  beautiful  woman,  the  daughter  of  t 
surgeon  of  Sheemess-yard.  At  the  peace  of  1 7t* 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  reduced  to  distre?s 
circumstances  by  his  ship  being  laid  up  in  ordina 
at  Chatham,  when,  by  the  friendship  of  Comro 
sioner  Hanway,  who  ordered  the  cabin  of  t 
Glory  to  be  fitted  up  for  his  residence,  be  e 
joyed  for  some  time  a  retreat  for  study  «ithu 
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expense  or  embarrassment.  Here  he  employed 
himself  in  compiling  his  Marine  Dictionary,  which 
appeared  in  1769,  and  has  been  always  highly 
spoken  of  by  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating 
its  merits.  He  embarked  also  in  the  politics  of 
the  day,  as  a  poetical  antagonist  to  Churchill, 
but  with  little  advantage  to  his  memory.  Before 
the  publication  of  his  Marine  Dictionary  he  had 
left  his  retreat  at  Chatham  for  a  less  comfortable 
abode  in  the  metropolis,  and  appears  to  have 
struggled  with  considerable  difficulties,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  received  proposals  from  the 
late  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller*,  to  join  him  in 
the  business  which  he  had  newly  established. 
The  cause  of  his  refusing  this  offer  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  appointment  which  he  received 
to  the  pursership  of  the  Aurora,  East  Indiaman. 
In  that  ship  he  embarked  for  India,  in  September 
1 769,  but  the  Aurora  was  never  heard  of  after 
she  passed  the  Cape,  and  was  thought  to  have 
foundered  in  the  Channel  of  Mozambique ;  so 
that  the  poet  of  the  ''  Shipwreck"  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  by  the  same  species  of 
calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed. 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck,  and  the  hie  of 

its  author,  bespeak  an  uncommon  partiality  in 

its  favour.     If  we  pay  respect  to  the  ingenious 

scholar  who  can  produce  agreeable  verses  amidst 

the  shades  of  retirement,  or  the  shelves  of  his 

library,  how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in 

the   "  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast," 

cherishing  refined  visions  of  fancy  at  the  hour 

which  he  may  casually  snatch  from  fatigue  and 

danger.    Nor  did  Falconer  neglect  the  proper 

acquirements  of  seamanship  in  cultivating  poetr}', 

but  evinced  considerable  knowledge  of  his  pro- 

I     fession,  both  in  his  Marine  Dictionary  and  in  the 

nautical  precepts  of  the   Shipwreck.     In   that 

i     poem  he  may  be  said  to  have  added  a  congenial 

I    and  peculiarly  British  subject  to  the  language  ; 

.     at  least,  we  had  no  previous  poem  of  any  length 

of  which  the  characters  and  catastrophe  were 

purely  naval. 

!         The  8cc>no  of  the  catastrophe  (though  he  fol- 

I     lowed  only  the  fact  of  his  own  history)  was  poeti- 

I    cally  laid  araidKt  seas  and  shores  where  the  mind 

I     easily  gathers  romantic  associations,  and  where 

it  supposes  the  most  picturesque  vicissitudes  of 


scenery  and  climate.  The  spectacle  of  a  majestic 
British  ship  on  the  shores  of  Greece  brings  as 
strong  a  reminiscence  to  the  mind,  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  of  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought 
in  transplanting  the  empire  of  arts  and  civilisation. 
Falconer's  characters  are  few ;  but  the  calm  saga- 
cious commander,  and  the  rough  obstinate  Red- 
mond, are  well  contrasted.  Some  part  of  the 
love-story  of"  Palcmon"  is  rather  swainish  and 
protracted,  yet  the  effect  of  his  being  involved  in 
the  calamity,  leaves  a  deeper  sympathy  in  the 
mind  for  the  daughter  of  Albert,  when  we  con- 
ceive her  at  once  deprived  both  of  a  father  and  a 
lover.  The  incidents  of  the  "  Shipwreck,"  like 
those  of  a  well-wrought  tragedy,  gradually  deepen, 
while  they  yet  leave  a  suspense  of  hope  and  fear 
to  the  imagination.  In  the  final  scene  there  i^ 
something  that  deeply  touches  our  compassion  in 
the  picture  of  the  unfortunate  roan  who  is  struck 
blind  by  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  hehn.  I  re- 
member, by  the  way,  to  have  met  with  an  affect- 
ing account  of  the  identical  calamity  befallbg  the 
steersman  of  a  forlorn  vessel  in  a  similar  moment, 
given  in  a  prose  and  veracious  history  of  the  loss 
of  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of  America.  Falconer 
skilfully  heightens  this  trait  by  showing  its  effect 
on  the  commiseration  of  Redmond,  the  roughest 
of  his  characters,  who  guides  the  victim  of  mis- 
fortune to  lay  hold  of  a  sail. 

"A  flash,  quick  glancing  on  the  oenrcs  of  light. 
Struck  the  palo  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Redmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  gnian  behind. 
Touch 'd  with  compaasiun,  gaxed  upon  the  blind ; 
And,  while  around  hit  sad  companions  crowd. 
He  giUdes  th'  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud. 
Hie  thee  aloft,  my  galluit  friend  !  ho  cries ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  rcUcs !  ** 

The  effect  of  some  of  his  sea-phrases  is  to  give 
a  definite  and  authentic  character  to  his  descrip- 
tions ;  but  that  of  most  of  them,  to  a  landsman's 
ear,  resembles  slang,  and  produces  obscurity  t. 
His  diction,too,  generally  abounds  with  common- 
place  expletives  and  feeble  lines.  His  scholar- 
ship on  the  shores  of  Greece  is  only  what  we 
should  accept  of  from  a  seaman  ;  but  his  poem 
has  the  sensible  chann  of  appearing  a  transcript 
of  reality,  and  leaves  an  impression  of  truth  and 
nature  on  the  mind. 


FROM    "  THE    SHIPWRECK." 


CnARACTI':R  OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

O'er  the  gay  vessel,  and  her  daring  band, 
Experienced  Albei*t  held  the  chief  command  : 
Though  trained  in  boisterous  elements,  his  mind 
Was  yet  by  soft  humanity  refined. 
Each  joy  of  wedded  love  at  home  he  knew  ; 
Abroad  conf«»«M  the  father  of  his  crew  ! 

I*  Tho  father  of  the  publibhcr  of  this  work.] 
IX  The  flr*t  edition  has  this  title:   "Tho  Shipwreck. 
A  Poem  in  Three  Cantos.    By  a  Sailor :"  and  in  the  pre- 


Drave,  liberal,  just,  the  calm  domestic  scene 
Had  o'er  his  temper  breathed  a  gay  serene. 


fatory  Advertisement  Falconer  says  that  he  was  forued  to 
explain  the  se»-phra«Gs,  for  hccould  recommend  no  Marine 
Dictionary,  •< without  forfeiting  hisdaiin  to  the  capacity 
assumed  in  the  title  page, of  which  he  is  much  more  tena- 
cious than  of  his  character  as  a  poet."  Tho  poem  as  first 
published  though  in  three  cantos,  its  present  number.  Is 
not  one  third  in  extent  of  what  it  now  I»  There  is 
Dothfaag  of  Albert  and  Itodmond,  Palemon  and  Anna^it 
is  simply  a  descriptive  poem.  The  alterations  defy  enu- 
meration and  are  everywhere  for  the  better.]  * 
I  I 
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Him  science  taught  by  mystic  lore  to  trace 

The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race  ; 

To  mark  the  ship  in  floating  balance  held, 

By  earth  attracted  and  by  seas  repell'd  ; 

Or  point  her  devious  track,  through  climes  unknown, 

That  leads  to  every  shore  and  every  zone. 

He  saw  the  moon  through  heaven's  blue  concave 

And  into  motion  charm  th'  expanding  tide;  [glide, 

While  earth  impetuous  round  her  axle  rolls, 

Exalts  her  watery  zone,  and  sinks  the  poles. 

Light  and  attraction,  from  their  genial  source,  - 

He  saw  still  wandering  with  diminish'd  force  ; 

While  on  the  margin  of  declining  day. 

Night's  shadowy  cone  reluctant  melts  away. — 

Inured  to  ^eril,  with  unconquer'd  soul, 

The  chief  beheld  tempestuous  ocean's  roll ; 

His  genius,  ever  for  the  event  prepared. 

Rose  with  fhe  storm,  and  all  its  dangers  shared. 

The  second  powers  and  office  Rodmond  bore  : 
A  hardy  son  of  England's  furthest  shore  ! 
Where  bleak  Northurabria  pours  her  savage  train 
In  sable  squadrons  o'er  the  northern  main  ; 
That,  with  her  pitchy  entrails  stored,  resort, 
A  sooty  tribe  !  to  fair  Augusta's  port. 
Where'er  in  ambush  lurk  the  fatal  sands, 
They  claim  the  danger  ;  proud  of  skilful  bands  ; 
For  while  with  darkling  course  their  vessels  sweep 
The  winding  shore,  or  plough  the  faithless  deep. 
O'er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound. 
With  dextrous  arm  ;  sagacious  of  the  ground : 
Fearless  they  combat  ev*ry  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  mazy  tracks  with  course  inclined. 
Expert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road  ; 
Or  win  the  anchor  from  its  dark  abode  : 
But  drooping  and  relax'd  in  climes  afar, 
Tumultuous  and  undisciplined  in  war. 
Such  Rodmond  was  ;  by  learning  unrefined, 
That  oft  enlightens  to  corrupt  the  mind  : 
Boisterous  of  manners  ;  train'd  in  early  youth 
To  scenes  that  shame  the  conscious  cheek  of  truth  ; 
To  scenes  that  nature's  strugjjlinj^  voice  control, 
And  freeze  compassion  rising  in  the  soul  !   [shore, 
When*  the  grim  hell-hounds,  prowling  round  the 
With  foul  intent  the  stranded  bark  explore — 
Deaf  to  the  voice  of  woe,  her  decks  they  Iward, 
While  tardy  justice  slumbers  o'er  her  sword — 
Th'  indignant  Muse,  severely  taught  to  feel, 
Shrinks  from  a  theme  she  blushes  to  reveal  ! 
Too  oft  example,  arm'd  witli  poisons  fell, 
Pollutes  the  shrine  where  mercy  loves  to  dwell  : 
Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew, 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew  : 
Unskill'd  to  argue  ;  in  dispute  yet  loud  ; 
Bold  without  caution  ;  without  honours  proud  ; 
In  art  unschool'd,  each  veteran  rule  he  prized, 
And  all  improvement  haughtily  despised : 
Yet  though  full  oft  to  future  perils  blind, 
With  skill  superior  glow'd  his  daring  mind. 
Through  snares  of  death  the  reeling  bark  to  guide. 
When  midnight  shades  involve  the  raging  tide. 

To  Rodmond  next,  in  order  of  command, 
"ncceeds  the  youngest  of  our  naval  band. 


But  what  avails  it  to  record  a  name 
That  courts  no  rank  among  the  sons  of  fame ! 
While  yet  a  stripling,  oft  with  fond  alanna. 
His  bosom  danced  to  nature's  boondleas  diarmi ; 
On  him  fair  science  dawn'd  in  happier  hour. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  fancy's  flower ; 
But  frowning  fortune  with  untimely  blast 
The  blossom  wither'd,  and  the  dawn  o*ereut. 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree 
Condemn'd  reluctant  to  the  faithless  sca. 
With  long  farewell  he  left  the  laurel  grove, 
Where  science  and  the  tuneful  sisters  zove. — 
Hither  he  wandcr'd,  anxious  to  explore 
Antiquities  of  nations  now  no  more  ; 
To  penetrate  each  distant  realm  unknown, 
And  range  excursive  o'er  th*  untraTell'd  aooe. 
In  vain  ! — for  rude  adversity's  command. 
Still  on  the  margin  of  each  famous  land. 
With  unrelenting  ire  his  steps  opposed. 
And  every  gate  of  hope  against  him  closed. 
Permit  my  verse,  ye  bless'd  Pierian  train. 
To  call  Arion  this  ill-fated  swain  •  ! 
For,  like  that  bard  unhappy,  on  his  bead 
Malignant  stars  their  hostile  influence  shed. 
Both,  in  lamenting  numbers,  o'er  the  deep. 
With  conscious  anguish  taught  the  harp  to  weep; 
And  both  the  raging  surge  in  safety  bore 
Amid  destruction  panting  to  the  shore. 
This  last  our  tragic  stoiy  from  the  wave 
Of  dark  oblivion  haply  yet  may  save  ; 
With  genuine  sympathy  may  yet  oomplain. 
While  sad  remembrance  bleeds  at  ev'ry  vein. 

Such  were  the  pilots  ;  tutor'd  to  di\'ine 
Th'  untraveird  course  by  geometric  hne  ; 
Train'd  to  command,  and  range  the  various  fail. 
Whose  various  force  conforms  to  every  gale. — 
Charged  with  the  commerce,  hither  also  c^ame 
A  gallant  youth,  Palemon  was  his  name  ; 
A  father's  stern  resentment  doom'd  to  prove, 
lie  came,  the  victim  of  unhappy  love ! 
His  heart  for  Albert's  beauteous  daughter  bled ; 
For  her  a  secret  flame  his  bosom  fed. 
Nor  lot  the  wretched  slaves  of  folly  scorn 
This  genuine  passion,  nature's  eldest  bom  ! 
'Twas  his  \^'ith  lasting  anguish  to  complain* 
While  blooming  Anna  moum*d  the  cause  in  vain. 

Graceful  of  form,  by  nature  taught  to  please, 
Of  power  to  melt  the  female  breast  with  ease, 
To  her  Palemon  told  his  tender  tale. 
Soft  as  tlie  voice  of  summer's  evening  gale. 
OVrjoy'd,  he  saw  her  lovely  eyes  relent ; 
The  blushing  maiden  smiled  witli  sweet  consent. 
Oft  in  the  mazes  of  a  neighbouring  grove, 
Unhe^rtl,  they  breathed  alternate  vows  of  love : 
By  fond  society  their  passion  grew, 
Like  the  young  blossom  fed  with  vernal  dew. 

[*  Thy  woes  Arion  !  and  thy  simple  tale. 
O'er  all  the  heart  8hall  triumph  and  prevail ! 
OiarmM  as  they  read  the  verse  too  aadly  true, 
Ilnw  gallant  Albert  and  his  weary  crew. 
Heaved  all  their  guns,  their  foundering  bark  tOMve. 
And  toil'd— and  shriek'd— and  periah'd  on  the  wave! 
Pleasura  4^B0fc] 
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In  evil  hour  th'  officious  tongue  of  fame 
Betra/d  the  secret  of  their  mutual  flame. 
With  grief  and  anger  struggling  in  his  breast, 
Palemon's  father  heard  the  tale  confest. 
LfOng  had  he  listen'd  with  suroicion's  ear, 
And  leam'd,  sagacious,  this  event  to  fear. 
Too  well,  fair  youth !  thy  liberal  heart  he  knew  ; 
A  heart  to  nature's  warm  impressions  true  ! 
Full  oft  his  wisdom  strove,  with  fruitless  toil, 
With  avarice  to  pollute  that  generous  soil : 
That  soil,  impregnated  with  nobler  seed. 
Refused  the  culture  of  so  rank  a  weed. 
Elate  with  wealth,  in  active  commerce  won, 
And  basking  in  the  smile  of  fortune's  sun. 
With  scorn  the  parent  eyed  the  lowly  shade, 
That  veilM  the  beauties  of  this  charming  maid. 
Indignant  he  rebuked  th'  enamour'd  boy. 
The  flattering  promise  of  his  future  joy : 
He  sooth'd  and  menaced,  anxious  to  reclaim 
This  hopeless  passion,  or  divert  its  aim  : 
Oft  led  the  youth  where  circling  joys  delight 
The  ravish'd  sense,  or  beauty  charms  the  sight. 
With  all  her  powers  enchanting  music  fail'd. 
And  pleasure's  syren  voice  no  more  prevail'd. 
The  merchant,  kindling  then  with  proud  disdain, 
In  look  and  voice  assumed  an  harsher  strain. 
In  absence  now  his  only  hope  remain'd ; 
And  such  the  stem  decree  his  will  ordain'd. 
Deep  angmsh,  while  Palemon  heard  his  doom, 
Drew  o'er  his  lovely  face  a  saddening  gloom. 
In  vain  with  bitter  sorrow  he  repined, 
No  tender  pity  touch'd  that  sordid  mind  ; 
To  thee,  brave  Albert,  was  the  charge  consign'd. 
The  stately  ship,  forsaking  England's  shore, 
To  regions  far  remote  Palemon  bore. 
Incapable  of  change,  th'  unhappy  youth 
Still  loved  fair  Anna  with  eternal  truth  : 
From  clime  to  clime  an  exile  doom'd  to  roam, 
His  heart  still  panted  for  its  secret  home. 


F^M  THE  SAJHE. 

Evening  described— Midnight— The  ship  weighing  anchor 
and  departing  from  the  haven. 

The  sun's  bright  orb,  declining  all  serene. 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  scene. 
Creation  smiles  around  ;  on  every  spray 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  Uy. 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  train 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  plain  : 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  were  seen, 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  lave, 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  gUssy  ocean  hush'd  forgets  to  roar, 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sandy  shore  : 
And  lo  !  his  surface,  lovely  to  behold ! 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold  ! 
While  all  above,  a  thousand  liveries  gay 
The  skies  with  pomp  ineffable  array. 


Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  happy  plains  : 
Above,  beneath,  around  enchantment  reigns ! 
While  yet  the  shades,  on  time's  eternal  scale, 
With  long  vibration  deepen  o'er  the  vale  ; 
While  yet  the  songsters  of  the  vocal  grove 
With  dying  numbers  tune  the  soul  to  love ; 
With  joyful  eyes  th'  attentive  master  sees 
Th'  auspicious  omens  of  an  eastern  breeze. — 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  the  starry  train. 
And  night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main; 
Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  ring  ; 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale  or  sing  ; 
As  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main. 
Or  genial  wine  awake  their  homely  strain  : 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep. 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies, 
While  infant  breezes  from  the  shore  arise. 
The  waning  moon,  behind  a  waf  ry  shroud, 
Pale-glinmier'd  o'er  the  long-protracted  cloud. 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne. 
With  parting  meteors  cross'd,  portentous  shone. 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oft  prevails  ; 
Oft  deem'd  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. — 
While  young  Anon  sleeps,  before  his  sight 
Tumultuous  swim  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now  blooming  Anna,  with  her  happy  swain, 
Approach'd  the  sacred  hymeneal  fane: 
Anon  tremendous  lightnings  flash  between  ; 
And  funeral  pomp  and  weeping  loves  are  seen  ! 
Now  with  Palemon  up  a  rocky  steep, 
Whose  summit  trembles  o^er  the  roaring  deep, 
With  painful  step  he  climb'd  ;  while  far  above 
Sweet  Anna  charm'd  them  with  the  voice  of  love. 
Then  sudden  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell. 
While  dreadful  yawn'd  bcneaUi  the  jaws  of  hell — 
Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
He  hears — and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprung ; 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung. 
<<  All  hands  unmoor ! "  proclaims  a  boisterous  cry: 
**  All  hands  unmoor  !"  the  cavern  rocks  reply. 
Roused  from  repose  aloft  the  sailors  swarm. 
And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm. 
The  order  given,  up-springing  with  a  bound 
They  lodge  the  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  round: 
At  every  turn  the  clanging  pauls  resound. 
Uptom  reluctant  from  its  oozy  cave, 
The  ponderous  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave. 
Along  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend. 
And  high  in  air  the  canvas  wings  extend  : 
Redoubling  cords  the  lofty  canvas  guide. 
And  through  inextricable  mazes  gUde. 
The  lunar  rays  with  long  reflection  gleam. 
To  light  the  vessel  o'er  the  silver  stream  : 
Along  the  gUasy  plain  serene  she  glides, 
While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides. 
From  east  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play  ; 
And  in  the  Egyptian  quarter  soon  decay. 
A  calm  ensues  ;  they  dread  th'  adjacent'sbore  ; 
The  boats  with  rowers  arm'd  are  sent  before  : 
1  1  s 
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With  cordage  fasten 'd  to  the  lofty  prow, 
Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow. 
The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oars  extend  ; 
And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 
Success  attends  their  skill  ;  the  danger's  o'er  : 
The  port  is  doubled  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  mom,  her  bmp  pale  glimmering  on  the  sight, 
Scatter*d  before  her  van  reluctant  night 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  array'd, 
But  sternly  frowning,  wra]>t  in  sullen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  height. 
Tremendous  rock  !  emerges  on  the  sight. 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Standia  lies, 
And  westward  Freschin's  woody  capes  arise. 

With  winning  postures  now  the  w^anton  sails 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  th*  inconstant 

gales. 
The  swelling  stu'n  sails  now  their  wings  extend. 
Then  stay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend  : 
While  all  to  court  the  wanderingbreeze  are  placed; 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced. 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud. 
And  blot  the  suu  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud : 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere  condensed  with  haze, 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze. 
The  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply. 
The  mystic  needle's  devious  aim  to  try. 
The  compass  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray, 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  sur\'ey  ! 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides, 
While  Phoobus  down  the  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim. 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 
Their  sago  experience  thus  exi>lores  the  height 
And  i>olar  distance  of  the  source  of  light : 
Then  through  the  chiliads'  triple  maze  they  trace 
Th'  analogy  that  pi-oves  the  magnet's  place. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled. 
No  more  the  attentive  pilot's  eye  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land, 
Ashoiv  with  admimtion  gazing  stand. 
Majestically  slow,  before  the  breeze, 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas. 
Her  milk-white  ])ottom  casts  a  softer  gleam, 
AVhile  trembling  through  the  green  translucent 

stream. 
The  wales,  that  close  above  in  contrast  shone, 
Clasj)  the  long  fabi-ic  with  a  jetty  ztme, 
Britannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow, 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal-wave  that  roll'd  below  : 
Where'er  she  moved  the  vassal-waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsetjuious,  and  confess  their  queen. 
Th'  imperial  trident  graceil  her  dextcr-liaiul, 
Of  power  to  rule  the  sur^e,  like  Moses'  wanJ, 
Th'  eternal  empire  of  the  main  to  keep, 
And  giiid(!  her  squadrons  o'er  the  treni])ling  deep. 
Her  left  propitious  bore  a  mystic  shield, 
Around  wh<»s«j'  niar;:in  rolls  the  wat'rv  tield. 
Tliere  her  bold  j^enius  in  his  floating'  car, 
O'er  the  wild  billow  hurls  the  storm  of  war — 
And  lo  !  the  beasts,  that  oft  with  joalous  rage 
in  bloody  combat  met,  from  ago  to  age. 


Tamed  into  union,  yoked  in  friendship's  chain. 
Draw  his  proud  chariot  round  the  Tanquish'd  naia. 
From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the  view!— 
Th'  immortal  shield  from  Neptune  she  received,' 
When  first  her  head' above  the  waters  heaTed. 
Loose  floated  o'er  her  limbs  an  azure  rest ; 
A  figured  scutcheon  glittered  on  her  hresst ; 
There,  from  one  parent  soil,  for  ever  ^trang^ 
The  blooming  rose  and  hardy  thistle  sprung. 
Around  her  head  an  oaken  wreath  was  seen. 
Inwove  with  laurels  of  unfading  green. 
Such  was  the  sculptur'd  prow  from  van  to  reir, 
Th'  artillery  frovi'n'd,  a  black  tremendous  tiar ! 
Embalm'd  with  orient  gum  above  the  wave^ 
The  swelling  sides  a  yellow  radiance  gmre. 
*  *  «  • 

High  o'er  the  poop,  the  fhittering  winds  unSa^i 
Th'  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  wat'i^-  m-orld. 
Deep-blushing  armours  all  the  tops  invest ; 
And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  drest : 
Then  tower'd  the  masts,  the  canvas  swelled  on  hifk, 
And  waving  streamers  floated  in  the  sky. 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  am^^ 
Like  some  fair  virgin  on  her  bridal  day; 
Thus  like  a  swan  she  cleaves  the  wat'iy  pUzDi 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  .dElgcan 


FROM  THE  SAMR. 
Distress  of  the  vessel— heaving  of  the  ( 


No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay  ! 
I  Too  soon  th'  eventful  moments  liaste  away ! 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art, 
Must  join  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  heart. 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  rehevc  ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give  ! 
While  o'er  the  quivering  deck  fi-om  \*an  to  rar, 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career, 
Uodmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew. 
This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue. 
The  wheel'd  aiiillerj'  o'er  tlie  deck  to  guide, 
Redmond  descending  claim'd  the  weather-side. 
Feailess  of  heart,  the  chief  his  orders  gave  ; 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  everj*  wave. 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower  nodding  o'er  tbedeep, 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood;  tlie  stem  arrial  war. 
Had  niarkM  his  hornet  face  with  many  a  scar.— 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  the  waist. 
The  corilage  of  the  leeward  guns  unbraced, 
And  pointed  crows  beneath  the  metal  placed. 
Watching  the  roll,  their  forelocks  they  witbdrrv, 
And  from  their  beds  the  reelmg  cannon  threw. 
Then,  from  the  windward  battlements  unbound, 
Rodniond's  associates  wheel  th'  artillery  round ; 
Pointed  with  iron  fangs,  their  bars  beguile 
The  ponderous  arms  across  the  sleep  defile  ; 
Then,  hurl'd  from  sounding  hinges  oVr  the  side. 
Thundering  they  plunge  into  the  flashing  tide. 
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FROM  THE  SAME. 

Council  of  offioera—Albert's  directions  to  prepare  for  the 
lost  extremities. 

Again  the  chief  th'  instructive  draught  extends, 
And  o'er  the  figured  plane  attentive  bends  ! 
To  him  the  motion  of  each  orb  was  known, 
That  wheels  around  the  sun*s  refulgent  throne ; 
But  here,  alas,  his  science  nought  avails  ! 
Art  droops  unequal,  and  experience  fails. 
The  different  traverses  since  twilight  made, 
He  on  the  hydrographic  circle  laid  ; 
Then  the  broad  angle  of  lee-way  explored. 
As  swept  across  the  graduated  chord. 
Her  place  discovered  by  the  rules  of  art. 
Unusual  terrors  shook  the  master's  heart ; 
When  Falconera's  rugged  isle  he  found 
Within  her  drift, with  shclves,and  breakers  bound; 
For  if  on  those  destructive  shallows  tost. 
The  helpless  bark  with  all  her  crew  are  lost : 
As  fatal  still  appears,  that  danger  o'er. 
The  steep  St.  Oieorge,  and  rocky  Gardalor. 
With  him  the  pilots  of  their  hopeless  state 
In  mournful  consultation  now  debate. 
Not  more  perplexing  doubts  her  chiefs  appal 
When  some  proud  city  verges  to  her  fall ; 
While  ruin  glares  around,  and  pale  affright 
Convenes  her  councils  in  the  dead  of  night — 
No  blazon'd  trophies  o'er  their  concave  spread, 
Nor'storicd  pillars  raised  aloft  the  head  : 
But  here  the  queen  of  shade  around  them  threw 
Her  dragon-wing,  disastrous  to  the  view  I 
Dire  was  the   scene,  with  whirlwind,  hail,  and 
Black  meUncholy  ruled  the  fearful  hour!  [shower; 
Beneath  tremendous  roll'd  the  flashing  tide, 
Where  fate  on  every  billow  seem*d  to  ride — 
Inclosed  with  ills,  by  peril  unsubdued. 
Great  in  distress  the  master-seaman  stood  : 
Skiird  to  command,  deliberate  to  advise'; 
Expert  in  action,  and  in  council  wise  ; 
Thus  to  his  partners,  by  the  crew  unheard, 
The  dictates  of  his  soul  the  chief  reforr'd  : 

Ye  faithful  mates,  who  all  my  troubles  share^ 
Approved  companions  of  your  master's  care  1 
T»>  you,  alas!  'twere  fruitless  now  to  tell 
Our  sad  distress,  already  known  too  well  1 
This  mom  with  favouring  gales  the  port  we  left, 
Though  now  of  every  flattering  hope  bereft : 
No  skill  nor  long  experience  could  forecast 
Th'  unseen  approach  <*f  this  destructive  blast 
These  seas,  where  storms  at  various  seasons  blow. 
No  reigning  winds  nor  certain  omens  know, 
The  hour,  tJi'  occasion,  all  your  skill  demands  ; 
A  k-aky  ship  embay'd  by  dangerous  hmds. 
Our  bark  no  transient  jewpardy  surrounds  ; 
Groaning  she  lies  beneath  unnumbered  wounds, 
'Tifl  ours  the  doubtful  remedy  to  find  ; 
To  shun  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  wind. 
For  in  this  hollow  swell,  with  labour  sore. 
Her  flank  can  bear  the  bursting  floods  no  more  ; 
Yet  this  or  other  ills  she  must  endure  ; 
A  dire  disease,  and  desperate  is  the  core  I 


Thus  two  expedients  offer'd  to  your  choice, 
Alone  require  your  counsel  and  your  voice. 
These  only  in*  our  power  are  left  to  try  : 
To  perish  here,  or  from  the  storm  to  fly. 
The  doubtful  balance  in  my  judgment  cast, 
For  various  reasons  I  prefer  the  last 
'Tis  true,  the  vessel  and  her  costly  freight. 
To  me  conaign'd,  my  orders  only  wait ; 
Yet,  since  the  charge  of  every  life  is  mine. 
To  equal  votes  our  counsels  I  resign  ; 
Forbid  it.  Heaven,  that  in  this  dreadful  hour, 
I  claim  the  dangerous  reins  of  purblind  power  I 
But  should  we  now  resolve  to  bear  away, 
Our  hopeless  state  can  suffer  no  deUy. 
Nor  can  we,  thus  bereft  of  every  sail. 
Attempt  to  steer  obliquely  on  the  gale  ; 
For  then,  if  broaching  sideward  to  the  sea. 
Our  dropsy'd  ship  may  founder  by  the  lee ; 
No  more  obedient  to  the  pilot's  power, 
Th'  o'erwhelmingwave  may  soon  her  frame  devour. 

He  said  ;  the  listening  mates  with  fix'd  regard. 
And  silent  reverence,  his  opinion  heard. 
Important  was  the  question  in  debate. 
And  o'er  their  counsels  hung  impending  fate. 
Redmond,  in  many  a  scene  of  peril  tried. 
Had  oft  the  master's  happier  skill  descried. 
Yet  now,  the  hour,  the  scene,  the  occasion  known^ 
Perhaps  with  equal  right  preferr'd  his  own. 
Of  long  experience  in  the  naval  art. 
Blunt  was  his  speech,  and  naked  was  his  heart ; 
Alike  to  him  each  climate  and  each  blast ; 
The  first  in  danger,  in  retreat  the  last : 
Sagacious  balancing  th'  opposed  events, 
From  Albert  his  opinion  thus  dissents. 

Too  true  the  perils  of  the  present  hour. 
Where toilsexceedingtoils  our  strength  o'erpower  1 
Yet  whither  can  we  turn,  what  road  pursue. 
With  death  before  still  opening  on  the  view  ! 
Our  bark,  'tis  true,  no  shelter  here  can  find. 
Sore  shatter'd  by  the  ruffian  seas  and  wind. 
Yet  with  what  hope  of  refuge  can  we  flee. 
Chased  by  this  tempest  and  outrageous  sea  ! 
For  while  its  violence  the  tempest  keeps. 
Bereft  of  every  sail  we  roam  the  deeps  : 
At  random  driven,  to  present  death  we  haste  ; 
And  one  short  hour  perhaps  nuiy  be  our  last 
In  vain  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  on  our  lee. 
Now  opens  to  her  ports  a  passage  free  ; 
Since,  if  before  the  blast  the  vessel  flies. 
Full  in  her  track  unnumberM  dangers  rise. 
Here  Falconera  spreads  her  lurking  snares  ; 
There  distant  Greece  her  rugged  shelfs  prepares. 
Should  once  her  bottom  strike  that  rocky  shore. 
The  splitting  bark  that  instant  were  no  more  ; 
Nor  she  alone,  but  with  her  all  the  crew 
Beyond  relief  were  doom'd  to  perish  too. 
Thus  if  to  scud  too  rashly  we  consent. 
Too  late  in  fatal  hour  wo  may  repent. 
Then  of  our  purpose  this  appears  the  scope. 
To  weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  hope. 
Though  sorely  buffeted  by  every  sea. 
Our  hull  unbroken  k>ng  may  try  a-lee. 
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The  crew,  though  harassed  long  with  toils  severe, 
Still  at  their  pumpe  perceive  no  hazards  near. 
Shall  we,  incautious,  then  the  danger  tell. 
At  once  their  courage  and  their  hope  to  quell  f 
Prudence  forbids  I — This  southern  tempest  soon 
May  change  its  quarter  with  the  changing  moon  : 
Its  rage,  though  terrible,  may  soon  subside, 
Nor  into  mountains  hish  th*  unruly  tide. 
These  leaks  shall  then  decrease ;  the  sails  once  more 
Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore. — 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  around  from  man  to  man 
At  either  pump  a  hollow  murmur  ran. 
For  while  the  vessel,  through  unnumber'd  chinks, 
Above,  below,  th*  invading  waters  drinks, 
Sounding  her  depth  they  eyed  the  wetted  scale. 
And  lo  !  the  leaks  o'er  all  their  powers  prevail. 
Yet  in  their  post,  by  terrors  unsubdued. 
They  with  redoubling  force  their  task  pursued. 

And  now  the  senior-pilot  seem'd  to  wait 
Arion's  voice  to  close  the  dark  debate. 
Though  many  a  bitter  storm,  with  peril  fraught, 
In   Neptune*s   school   the    wandering    stripling 

taught, 
Not  twice  nine  summers  yet  matured  his  thought. 
So  oft  he  bled  by  fortune's  cruel  dart. 
It  fell  at  last  innoxious  on  his  heart. 
His  mind  still  shunning  care  with  secret  hate, 
In  patient  indolence  resign'd  to  fate. 
But  now  the  horrors  that  around  him  roll. 
Thus  roused  to  action  his  rekindling  soul. 

With  fix'd  attention,  pondering  in  my  mind 
The  dark  distresses  on  each  side  combined  : 
While  here  we  linger  in  the  pass  of  fate, 
I  see  no  moment  left  for  sad  debate. 
For,  some  decision  if  we  wish  to  form, 
Ere  yet  our  vessel  sink  beneath  the  storm, 
Her  shatter'd  state  and  you  desponding  crew 
At  once  suggest  what  measures  to  pursue. 
The  labouring  hull  already  seems  half-fili'd 
With  waters  tlirough  a  hundred  leaks  distill'd  ; 
As  in  a  dropsy,  wallowing  with  her  freight, 
Half-drown'd  she  lies,  a  dead  inactive  weight  ; 
Thus  drench'd  by  every  wave,  her  riven  deck 
Stripped  and  defenceless,  floats  a  naked  wreck  ; 
Her  wounded  tlanks  no  longer  can  sustain 
These  fell  invasions  of  the  bursting  main. 
At  every  pitch,  the  o'erwhelming  billows  bend 
Beneath  their  load,  the  quivering  bowsprit-end. 
A  fearful  warning  !  since  the  masts  on  high 
On  that  support  with  trembling  hope  rely. 
At  either  pump  our  seamen  pant  for  breath, 
In  dark  dismay  anticipating  death. 
Still  all  our  powers  th'  increasing  leak  defy  : 
We  sink  at  sea,  no  shore,  no  haven  nigh. 
One  dawn  of  hope  yet  breaks  athwart  tlie  gloom. 
To  liijht  and  save  us  from  the  wat'ry  tomb, 
That  bids  us  shun  the  death  im[>ending  here  ; 
Fly  from  the  following  blast,  and  shoreward  steer. 
'Tis  ur^^ed  indeed,  the  fury  of  the  gale 
Precludes  the  help  of  every  guiding  sail  ; 
And  driven  before  it  on  the  watery  waste, 
To  rocky  shores  and  scenes  of  death  we  haste, 


But  haply  Falconera  we  may  shun  ; 
And  far  to  Grecian  coasts  is  yet  the  ran : 
Less  harass'd  then,  our  scudding  ship  may  hear 
Th'  assaulting  surge  repell'd  upon  her  rear ; 
Even  then  the  wearied  storms  as  aoon  shall  die, 
Or  less  torment  the  groaning  pines  on  hi^ 
Should  we  at  last  be  driven  by  dize  deoee 
Too  near  the  fatal  margin  of  the  aeA, 
The  hull  dismasted  there  a  while  may  ride. 
With  lengthen'd  cables,  on  the  raging  tide. 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven,  with  interposing  ] 
May  curb  the  tempest  ere  that  dreadful  1 
But  here  ingulfd  and  foundering  while  we  stay, 
Fate  hovers  o'er  and  marks  us  for  her  prey. 

He  said : — Palemon  saw,  with  grief  of  heart, 
The  storm  prevailing  o*er  the  pilot's  art ; 
In  silent  terror  and  distress  involved. 
He  heard  their  Ust  alternative  resolved. 
High  beat  his  bosom  ;  with  such  fear  snbdaed, 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  some  enchanted  wood. 
Oft  in  old  time  the  wandering  swain  expkned 
The  midnight  wizards'  breathing  rites  abhoR^d ; 
Trembling  approach'd  their  ineantations  fell. 
And,  chill'd  with  horror,  heard  the  songs  of  heD. 
Arion  saw,  with  secret  anguish  moved. 
The  deep  affliction  of  the  friend  he  loved ; 
And,  all  awake  to  friendship's  genial  heat. 
His  bosom  felt  consenting  tumults  best. 
Alas !  no  season  thb  for  tender  love  ; 

Far  hence  the  music  of  the  myrtle  grove  ! 

With  comfort's  soothing  voice,  from  hope  deeetved, 
Palemon 's  drooping  spirit  he  revived. 
For  consolation  oft,  with  healing  art, 
Uctunes  the  jarring  numbers  of  the  heart. — 
Now  had  the  pilots  all  the  events  revolved. 
And  on  their  final  refuge  thus  resolved  ; 
When,  like  the  faithful  shepherd,  who  beholds 
Some  prowling  wolf  approach  bis  fleecy  folds  ; 
To  tlie  brave  crew,  whom  racking  doubts  per- 
plex, 
The  dreadful  purpose  Albert  thus  directs  : 

Unhappy  partners  in  a  i**ayward  fate  I 
Whose  gallant  spirits  now  are  known  too  late  ; 
Ye  !  who  unmoved  behold  this  angry  storm 
With  terrors  all  the  rolling  deep  deform  ; 
Who,  patient  in  adversity,  still  bear 
The  firmest  front  when  greatest  ills  are  near  ! 
The  truth,  though  grievous,  I  must  now  revtal, 
That  long  in  vain  1  pur}K>sed  to  conceal. 
Ingulfd,  all  helps  of  art  we  viunly  trj*. 
To  weather  leeward  shores,  ahis  !  too  nigh. 
Our  cmzy  bark  no  longer  can  abide 
The  seas  that  tlmnder  o'er  her  batter'd  side  ; 
And,  while  the  leaks  a  fatal  warning  give. 
That  in  this  raging  sea  she  cannot  live. 
One  only  refuge  from  despair  we  find  ; 
At  once  to  wear  and  scud  before  the  wind. 
Perhaps  even  then  to  ruin  we  may  steer  ; 
For  broken  shores  beneath  our  lee  appear ; 
But  that's  remote,  and  instant  death  is  heiv  ; 
Vet  there,  by  Heaven's  assistance  we  ma}'  gain 
Some  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Grecian  main  ; 
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Or,  shelter'd  by  some  rock,  at  anchor  ride. 
Till  with  abating  rage  the  blast  subside. 

But  if,  determined  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Our  helpless  bark  at  last  ashore  is  driven. 
These  counsels  foUow'd,  from  the  wat'ry  grave 
Our  floating  sailors  in  the  surf  nuiy  save. 

And  first  let  all  our  axes  be  secured, 
To  cut  the  masts  and  rigging  from  aboard. 
Then  to  the  quarters  bind  each  plank  and  oar. 
To  float  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore. 
The  longest  cordage  too  must  be  conveyed 
On  deck,  and  to  the  weather  rails  belay'd. 
So  they  who  haply  reach  alive  the  lan^ 
Th*  extended  lines  may  fasten  on  the  strand. 
Whene'er  loud  thundering  on  the  leeward  shore, 
While  yet  aloof  we  hear  the  breakers  roar. 
Thus  fur  the  terrible  event  prepared, 
Brace  fore  and  aft  to  starboard  every  yard. 
So  shall  our  masts  swim  lighter  on  the  wave, 
And  from  the  broken  rocks  our  seamen  save. 
Then  westward  turn  the  stem,  that  every  mast 
May  shoreward  fall,  when  from  the  Vessel  cast. — 
When  o'er  her  side  once  more  the  billows  bound. 
Ascend  the  rigging  till  she  strikes  the  ground  : 
And  when  you  hear  aloft  the  alarming  shock 
That  strikes  her  bottom  on  some  pointed  rock, 
The  boldest  of  our  sailors  must  descend. 
The  dxmgerous  business  of  the  deck  to  tend  ; 
Then  each,  secured  by  some  convenient  cord, 
Should  cut  the  shrouds  and  rigging  from  the  board. 
Let  the  broad  axes  next  assail  each  mast  I 
And  booms,  and  oars,  and  rafts  to  leeward  cast. 
Thus,  while  the  eordage  stretch'd  ashore  may 

guide 
Our  brave  companions  through  the  swelling  tide. 
This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  them  o'er 
The  rocky  shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
But  as  your  flrraest  succour,  till  the  last, 
O  cling  securely  on  each  faithful  mast ! 
Though  great  the  danger,  and  the  task  severe. 
Yet  l>ow  not  to  the  tjTanny  of  fear  I 
If  once  that  slavish  yoke  your  spirits  quell. 
Adieu  to  hope  !  to  life  itself  farewell  I 

I  know  among  you  some  full  oft  Imve  view'd. 
With  murd'ring  weapons  arm*d,  a  lawless  brood. 
On  England's  vile  inhuman  shore  who  stand. 
The  foul  reproach  and  scandal  of  our  land  ! 
To  rob  the  wanderers  wreck'd  upon  the  strand. 
These,  while  their  savage  office  they  pursue. 
Oft  wound  to  death  the  helpless  plunder'd  crew. 
Who,  'reaped  from  every  horror  of  the  main. 
Implored  their  mercy,  but  implored  in  vain. 
But  dread  not  this ! — a  crime  to  Greece  unknown, 
Such  blood-hounds  all  her  circling  shores  disown: 
Her  sons,  by  barlmrous  tyranny  opprcss'd. 
Can  share  affliction  with  the  uTctch  distress'd  : 
Their  hearts,  by  cruel  fate  inur'd  to  grief. 
Oft  to  the  friendless  stranger  yield  relief. 

With  conscious  horror  struck,  the  naval  band 
Detested  for  a  while  their  native  land : 
They  cursed  the  sleeping  vengeance  of  the  laws. 
That  thus  forgot  her  guardian  sailors'  cause. 


Meanwhile  the  master's  voice  again  they  heard, 
Whom,  as  with  filial  duty,  all  revered. 

No  more  remains — but  now  a  trusty  band 
Must  ever  at  the  pump  industrious  stand  ; 
And  while  with  us  the  rest  attend  to  wear. 
Two  skilful  seamen  to  the  helm  repair  ! — 
O  Source  of  life  !  our  refuge  and  our  stay  ! 
Whose  voice  the  warring  elements  obey. 
On  thy  supreme  assistance  we  rely  ; 
Thy  mercy  supplicate,  if  doom'd  to  die  ! 
Perhaps  this  storm  is  sent,  with  healing  breath, 
From  neighbouring  shores  to  scourge  disease  and 

death! 
'Tis  ours  on  thine  onerring  laws  to  trust : 
With  thee,  great  Lord  1  *^  whatever  is,  is  just." 


FROM  THE  SAME. 
The  veanl  going  to  pieces— death  of  Albert 


And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe. 
With  horror  fraught  the  dreadful  scene  drew  near! 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death, 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath  ! 
In  vain,  alas  !  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore  ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  Utest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
Even  Zeno's  self,  and  Epictetus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  famed. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaim'd. 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  dbtress. 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  Ust  recess  ! — 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above. 
This  Ust  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  prove  ; 
The  tottering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain  ! 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain  ! 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared. 
For  now  th'  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard  ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies. 
Her  shatter'd  top  half-buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground, 
Earth  groans  I  air  trembles !  and  the  deeps  resound! 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment,  reels. 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonising  throes. 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murd'rer's  blows. — 
Again  she  plunges  !  hark  !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock  I 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair,  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak  : 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  length  asunder  torn  her  frame  divides. 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 
•  •  •  • 
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A8o^;rthe  surge  the  stoopiug  main-majst  bung, 
Still  oil  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung  : 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  ta^t : 
Awhile  they  bore  th'  o'erwhelming  billows  rage, 
Unetiual  comlmt  with  their  fate  to  wage  ; 
Till  all  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yard -arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  mai'ble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan. 
Throe  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend^ 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Then   downward  plunge   beneath  th*  involving 

tide ; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive  ; 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  press'd  the  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew  I 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief !  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb  ! 
What  scenes  of  miser}'  torment  thy  view  1 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew  I 
Thy  perished  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses  !  red  with  human  blood ! 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gazed. 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  bhized  ; 


While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steeL 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  till  the  last. 
Sad  refuge  !  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  the  mortal  blow. 
But  droops,  alas  !  beneath  superior  woe  : 
For  now  soft  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  straia ; 
Hb  faithful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas  1  who  never  shall  return  ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed. 
With  want  and  liardsliips  unforeseen  inclosed : 
His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  friend. 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend  ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray — 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Uodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  xeugn'd ; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  roll'd. 
His  out-stretch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold.— 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fettcr*d  limbs  to  dear ; 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere. 
All-faint,  to  Heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes, 
And,  **  O  protect  my  wife  and  child  !"  he  cries: 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  th'unfiniah'd  soondl 
Ho  gasps  I  he  dies  I  and  tumbles  to  the  gnmnd ! 
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It  may  be  easy  to  point  out  in  Akensidc  a 
suiktHuous  pomp  t>f  expression  ;  yet  the  cha- 
iiieter  which  roi)e  bestowed  on  him,  "  that  he 
was  not  an  ev«  ry  <l;iy  writer  •,'*  is  ceiiainly  ap- 
parent in  the  deeidi'd  t<me  of  his  moral  s<'ntiments, 
and  in  hi*<  spirited  maint* ■nance  of  great  priii- 
cii)les.  HIn  verse  has  a  sweep  of  harmony  tliat 
Seems  to  accord  with  an  emphatic  mind.  He 
encountered  in  his  principal  i)oeni  the  more  than 
ordinary  difficulties  of  a  didactic  subject. 

*'  To  paint  the  finest  ffnturo^  of  the  niiml, 
And  to  nuKt  subtK"  juul  niysterl«»us  thin^^B 
< live  colour,  htrungth,  ami  niotiim." — IJook  i. 

The  object  of  his  work  w  jus  to  trace  the  various 
pleasures  which  we  ri'ceivc  from  nature  and  art 
to  their  respective  principles  in  the  human  ima- 
ginati(»n,  and  to  show  the  connexion  of  those 
I»rincipUrb  w  ith  the  nionil  dignity  of  man,  and  the 
final  purpoi^es  of  his  creation.  His  leadin*^  spe- 
culative ideas  are  derived  from  Tlato.  Addison, 
Shatte^bury,  and  Hutchinson.  To  Addison  he 
has  been  accused  of  being  indebted  for  moi-e  tlian 
he  aeknowledgt;d  ;  but  surely  in  plagiarisms  from 
the  Spectator  it  might  be  taken  for  gi-anted,  that 
no  man  could  have  counted  on  c<nicealment ;  and 
[♦  While  he  wu»  yet  uukuown.] 


I  there  arc  only  three  passages  (I  think)  in  his 
poem  where  his  obligations  to  that  source  are 
,  worthy  of  notice f.  Independent  of  these,  it  is 
!  true  tliat  he  adoi>ted  Addison's  threefold  di^-ision 
of  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination ; 
I  but  in  doing  so  he  properly  followed  a  tlioon* 
I  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  familiar  to  the 
reader  ;  and  when  he  afterwards  substitotcd 
i  another,  ui  recasting  his  poem,he  profited  nothing 
I  by  the  change.  In  the  purely  ethical  and  didactic 
•  parts  of  his  subject  he  displajii  u  high  zeal  of 
;  classical  feeling,  and  a  graceful  development  of 
I  the  philosophy  of  taste.  Though  his  metaphy^ics 
i  may  not  be  always  invulnerable,  his  general  ideas 
,  of  moral  truth  are  lofty  and  prepossessing.  He 
I  is  peculiarly  eloquent  in  those  passages  ui  which 

I       j  Viz.,  in  bis  comparison  of  the  Vtitary  of  Imagiiutioa 

■  to  a  Knight  Errant  in  bunic  enchanted  paradise.  i*l«t- 
bures  of  Ima;:;inatic)n,  bo<ik  iii.  L  54i7  ;  in  hi4  ^ctch  of 
the  vilbue  matron,  book  i.  I.  2a5;  and  in  a  paseaxe  <d 

I  biKik  iii.  at  line  .'CD,  beginning  "  But  were  not  natiov 
thu.s  enilo>M.-(l  at  large."    His  ideo  of  the  final  canae  id 

I  our  delight  in  the  vast  and  illiiuitiible,  ii  the  same  with 
t>ne  expressed  in  the  Spectator,  No,  413.  Hut  Adili«Q 
ami  he  bonowed  it  in  communfrom  the  sublime  theok^ 

.  «>f  I'lato.    The  leading  hint  of  hi«  well  known  poMaiB^. 

i  "  .Say  why  w.v>  man  ho  eminently  raided,"  &c. ,  It  arovudly 

!  taken  from  L<mginus. 
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he  describes  the  final  causes  of  oor  emotions  of 
taste  :  he  is  equally  skilful  in  delineating  the 
processes  of  memory  and  association ;  and  he 
gives  an  animated  view  of  Genius  collecting  her 
stores  for  works  of  excellence.  All  his  readers 
must  recollect  with  what  a  happy  brilliancy  he 
comes  out  in  the  simile  of  art  and  nature,  dividing 
our  admiration  when  he  compares  them  to  the 
double  appearance  of  the  sun  distracting  his  Per- 
sian worsliipper.  But  **  non  saiis  eat  puichra 
esse  poemaiaf  dfilcia  sunto."  The  sweetness  which 
we  miss  in  Akenside  is  that  which  should  arise 
from  the  direct  representations  of  life,  and  its 
warm  realities  and  affections.  We  seem  to  pass 
in  his  poem  through  a  gallery  of  pictured  ab. 
stractions  rather  than  of  pictured  things.  He 
reminds  us  of  odours  which  we  enjoy  artificially 
extracted  from  the  flower  instead  of  inhaling 
them  from  its  natural  blossom.  It  is  true  that 
his  object  was  to  teach  and  explain  the  nature  of 
mind,  and  tliat  his  subject  led  him  necessarily 
into  abstract  ideas,  but  it  admitted  also  of  copious 
scenes,  full  of  solid  human  interest,  to  illustrate 
the  philosophy  which  he  taught.  Poetry,  what- 
ever be  its  title,  should  not  make  us  merely  con- 
template  existence,  but  feel  it  over  again.  That 
descriptive  skill  which  expounds  to  us  the  nature 
of  our  own  emotions,  b  rather  a  sedative  than  a 
stimulant  to  enthusiasm.  The  true  poet  reno- 
vates our  emotions,  and  is  not  content  with  ex- 
plaining them.  Even  in  a  philosophical  poem 
on  the  Imagination,  Akenside  might  have  given 
historical  tablets  of  the  power  which  he  delineated; 
but  his  illustrations  for  the  most  part  only  consist 
in  general  ideas  fleetingly  (personified.  There  is 
but  one  pathetic  passage  ( I  think)  in  the  whole 
poem,  namely,  that  in  which  he  describes  the 
lover  embracing  the  urn  of  his  deceased  mistress. 
On  the  subJLKit  of  the  passions,  in  book  ii.,  when 
our  attention  evidently  expects  to  be  disengaged 
from  abstraction,  by  spirited  draughts  illustrative 
of  their  influence,  how  much  are  we  disappointed 
by  the  cold  and  tedious  episode  of  Ilarmodius's 
vision,  an  allegory  which  is  the  more  intolerable. 


because  it  professes  to  teach  us  resignation  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  by  a  fiction  which  neither  imposes 
on  the  fancy  nor  communicates  a  moral  to  the 
understanding.  Under  the  head  of  **  Beauty"  he 
only  personifies  Beauty  herself,  and  her  image 
leaves  upon  the  mind  but  a  vague  impression  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  who  might  have  been  any- 
body. He  introduces  indeed  some  Ulustrations 
under  tlie  topic  of  ridicule,  but  in  these  his  solemn 
manner  overlaying  the  levity  of  his  subjects  un- 
happily produces  a  contrast  which  approaches 
itself  to  the  ridiculous.  In  treating  of  novelty  he 
is  rather  more  descriptive  ;  we  have  the  youth 
breaking  from  domestic  endearments  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  the  sage  over  his  midnight  himp,  the 
virgin  at  her  romance,  and  the  village  matron 
relating  her  stories  of  witchcraft.  Short  and 
compressed  as  those  sketches  are,  they  are  still 
beautiful  glimpses  of  reality,  and  it  is  expressly 
from  observing  the  relief  which  they  afford  to  his 
didactic  and  declamatory  passages,'  that  we  are 
led  to  wish  that  ho  had  appealed  more  frequently 
to  examples  from  nature.  It  is  disagreeable  to 
add,  that  unsatisfactory  as  he  is  in  illustrating 
the  several  parts  of  his  theory,  he  ushers  them 
in  with  great  promises,  and  closes  them  with  self- 
congratulation.     He  says, 

'*  Thus  with  a  faithful  aim  have  we  presomed 
Adventuroua  to  delineate  nature's  fonn : " 

when,  in  fact,  he  has  delineated  very  little  of  it. 
He  raises  triumphal  arches  for  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  his  subject,  and  then  sends  beneath  them 
a  procession  of  a  few  individual  ideas. 

He  altered  the  poem  in  maturer  life,  but  with 
no  accession  to  its  powers  of  entertainment.  Har- 
modius  was  indeed  dismissed,  as  well  as  the  phi- 
losophy of  ridicule  ;  but  the  episode  of  Solon  was 
left  unfinished,  and  the  whole  work  made  rather 
more  dry  and  scholastic  ;  and  he  had  even  the 
bad  taste,  I  believe,  to  mutilate  some  of  those 
fine  passages,  which,  in  their  primitive  state,  are 
still  deservedly  admired  and  popular*. 


FROM   "THE   PLEASURES   OF    IMAGINATION." 


The  Hubject  proposed— Difficulty  of  treating  it  poetically 
—The  ideuii  of  the  Divine  mind  the  origin  of  every 
quAlity  pleiihing  to  tlie  inmglnation— Variety  of  mental 
ci>nfttituti(»n»— The  idea  of  n  tine  imagination,  and  the 
htatc  of  the  mind  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleabures  it 
I        uffurdn. 

[    "With  what  attractive  charms  this  goodly  frame 
'    Of  Nature  touches  the  consenting  hearts 

( >f  mortal  men  ;  and  what  the  pleasing  stores 
I     Which  iK'auteous  imitation  thence  derives 
;    To  deck  tlie  i>oet'8,  or  the  painter's  toil ; 

My  verj»e  unfolds.     Attend,  ye  gentle  Powers 
,    Of  Musical  Delight !  and  while  I  sing 

Vuur  gifts,  your  honours,  dance  around  my  strain. 


Thou,  smiling  queen  of  every  tuneful  breast, 
Indulgent  Fancy  I  from  the  fruitful  banks 


I*  Akcnaide  holdH  a  high  place  among  liritiiih  Poeta. 
He  had  all  the  qualities  natural  and  acquired  of  a  great 
poet  II  lit  mind  was  imbued  with  clashic  lore— with  lof^ 
conceptions,  and  tlut  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  which 
no  book  can  communicate.  liiH  oar  wad  correct,  and  his 
blank  verso  deservcM  to  bo  studied  by  all  who  would 
excel  in  this  truly  EngliHh  meaiture.  i)(  his  smaller  poems 
the  Hymn  to  the  Naiads  btands  pre-eminent,  breathing 
aa  it  does  the  very  hpirit  of  Callimachus  and  antiquity. 
Ilia  Inscriptions  ore  among  the  be»t  in  our  language,  and 
Houthey  and  Wordtworth  have  profited  largely  by  them. 
His  Odes  are  tome  productions;  that  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  has  found  the  moat  admirers:  it  is  good, but 
it  is  not  excellent.] 
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Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  fingers  cull 

Fresh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  torf 

Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present :  and  with  thee 

Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings 

Wafting  ten  thousand  colours  tlirough  the  air. 

Which,  by  the  glances  of  her  magic  eye, 

She  blends  snd  shifts  at  will,  through  countless 

Her  wild  creation.   Groddess  of  the  lyre,    [forms, 

Which  rules  the  accents  of  the  moving  sphere, 

Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony !  descend 

And  join  this  festive  train  1  for  with  thee  comes 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports, 

Majestic  Truth  ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come, 

Her  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  far. 

Be  present  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 

The  wandering  footsteps  of  the  youthful  bard. 

New  to  your  springs  And  shades:  who  touch  his  ear 

With  finer  sounds :  who  heighten  to  his  eye 

The  bloom  of  Nature,  and  before  him  turn 

The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things. 

Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
The  critic-verse  employ'd  ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
A  poet's  name  :  for  fruitless  is  the  attempt. 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil 
Obscure  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.    Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius  ;  Nature's  hand 
Mu^t  string  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle- wings 
Impatient  of  the  painful  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  summit ;  there  to  breathe  at  large 
Ethereal  air  ;  with  bards  and  sages  old, 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.     These  flattering  scenes, 
To  tills  ne«;Iected  labour  court  my  song  ; 
Yet  not  unconscious  what  a  doubtful  task 
To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  mind, 
And  to  most  subtle  and  mysterious  tiling 
Give  colour,  strength,  and  motion.     But  the  love 
Of  Nature  and  the  Muses  bids  explore, 
Through  secret  paths  erewhile  untrod  by  man, 
The  fair  poetic  region,  to  detect 
Untasted  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  draughts, 
And  shade  my  temples  with  unfading  flowers 
CuU'd  from  the  laureate  vale's  profound  recess, 
Where  never  poet  gain'd  a  wreath  before. 

From  Heaven  my  strains  begin  ;  from  Heaven 
descends 
The  flame  of  genius  to  the  human  breast. 
And  love  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy 
And  inspiration.     Ere  tlie  radiant  Sun 
Sprang  from  the  east,  or  'mid  tlie  vault  of  night 
The  Moon  suspended  her  serener  lamp  ; 
Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams,  adorn'd  th»?  globe, 
Or  Wisdom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  lore  ; 
Then  lived  the  almiijhty  One  :  then,  deep  retired 
In  his  unfathoniM  essence,  viowM  the  forms. 
The  forms  eternal  (jf  created  tliinp^  ; 
The  radiant  Sun,  the  Moon's  nocturnal  l;mij>. 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling 

i^lobe, 
And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.     From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fix'd, 


His  admiration  :  till  in  time  complete. 
What  he  admired  and  loved,  his  Tital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.    Hence  the  Inreftth 
Of  life  informing  each  organic  fnme^ 
Hence  the  green  earth,and  wUd  reaonnding  waves: 
Hence  light  and  shade  alternate;  warmth  and  eidd; 
And  clear  autumnal  skies  and  Temal  showen, 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eje 
Is  this  great  scene  unveiPd.     For  since  the  claimi 
Of  social  life,  to  different  laboors  nrge 
The  active  powers  of  man  ;  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  Nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toiL 
To  some  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere. 
The  changeful  Moon,  the  circoit  of  the  Btars, 
The  golden  zones  of  Heaven  ;  to  some  she  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things^ 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  Fate's  onbrokoi  efaain, 
And  will's  quick  impulse  :  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o'er  vales  and  monntains,  to  expioie 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flowers ;  or  what  the  beams  of  man 
Draw  forth,  distilling  from  the  difted  rind 
In  balmy  tears.    But  some,  to  higher  hopes 
Were  destined  ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  temper'd  with  a  purer  flame. 
To  these  the  Sire  Omnipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonioos  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himself.     On  every  part 
They  trace  the  bright  impressions  of  hb  hand  : 
In  earth  or  air*  the  meadow's  purple  stores. 
The  Moon's  mild  radiance,  or  tlie  vir;gio's  form 
Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  portray'd 
That  uncreated  beauty,  wliich  delights 
The  mind  supreme.     They  also  feel  her  charms, 
Enamour'd  ;  they  partake  the  eternal  joy. 

For  as  old  Memnon's  image,  long  renoiftu'd 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  touch 
Of  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains  ;  even  so  did  Nature's  hand 
To  certain  species  of  external  things. 
Attune  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind  : 
So  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  piiwers. 
Or  of  sweet  sounds,  or  fair  proportion'd  form, 
Tlie  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light. 
Thrills  tlirough  Imagination's  tender  frame. 
From  ner^e  to  nerve  :  all  naked  and  alive 
They  catch  the  spreading  rays  ;  till  now  the  soul 
At  length  discloses  every  tuneful  spring. 
To  that  harmonious  movement  from  without 
Responsive.     Then  the  inexpressive  strain 
Diffuses  its  enchantment :  Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains  and  Ely-ian  groves. 
And  vales  of  bliss:  the  intellectual  power 
Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  car. 
And  smiles  :  the  passions,  gently  soothed  a«*ty, 
Sink  to  divine  repose,  and  love  and  joy 
Alone  are  waking  ;  love  and  joy,  serene 
As  airs  that  fan  the  summer.     O  !  attend, 
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Whoe'er  thou  airt>  whom  these  delights  can  touch. 
Whose  candid  bosom  the  refining  love 
Of  Nature  warms,  0  1  listen  to  my  song  ; 
And  I  will  guide  thee  to  her  favourite  walks. 
And  teach  thy  solitude  her  Toice  to  hear, 
And  point  her  loveliest  features  to  thy  view. 

Know  then,  whatever  of  Nature's  pregnant  stores, 
Whatever  of  mimic  Art's  reflected  forms 
With  love  and  admuration  thus  inflame 
The  powers  of  fancy,  her  delighted  sons 
To  three  illustrious  orders  have  referr'd  ; 
Three  sister-graces,  whom  the  painter's  hand. 
The  poet's  tongue,  confesses  ;  the  sublime. 
The  wonderful,  the  fair.    I  see  them  dawn  ; 
I  sec  the  radiant  visions,  where  they  rise. 
More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 
His  beaming  forehead  through  the  gates  of  mom. 
To  lead  the  train  of  Phcebus  and  the  Spring. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordain*d 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame  ; 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forUi 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice  ;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds  ; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast : 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain. 
To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  Uie  voice 
Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 
The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  1  Else  wherefore 
In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope,    [bums 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things. 
And  mocks  possession  1  wherefore  darts  the  mind, 
With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 
;   Majestic  forms  ;  impatient  to  be  free, 
\  Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might ; 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toito  ; 
Proud  to  be  daring  f  Who  but  rather  turns 
To  Heaven's  broad  Are  hi<4  unconstrained  view. 
Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  f 
Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black  ; 

with  shade. 
And  continents  of  sand  ;  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?  The  high-bom  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tired  of  Earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Througli  fields  of  air  ;  pursues  the  flying  storm  ; 
KidcH  on  the  voUied  lij^htning  through  the  heavens; 
Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  nortliem  blast, 
Swec'ps  the  long  tract  of  day.     Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  Sun 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light ;  beholds  liis  unrelenting  sway 


Bend  the  reluctant  pUnets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  Time.    Thence  far  effused 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 
Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 
Invest  the  orient.    Now  amazed  she  views 
The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold, 
Beyond  ^is  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode ; 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 
Has  travell'd  the  profound  six  thousand  years, 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 
Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  worid  untired 
She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below ; 
Till  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges ;  soon  o'erwhelm'd  and  swallow'd  up 
In  that  inmiense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  fated  goal.    For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight. 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  Renown, 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  lap. 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  these 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good. 
Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view. 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear. 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 


FROM  THE   SAME. 
Final  csoM  of  our  pleasure  in  Beauty. 

Then  tell  me,  for  ye  know. 
Does  Beauty  ever  deign  to  dwell  where  health 
And  active  use  are  strangers !  Is  her  charm 
Confess'd  in  aught,  whose  most  peculiar  ends 
Are  Uune  and  fruitless  I  or  did  Nature  mean 
This  pleasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie  ; 
To  hide  the  shame  of  discord  and  disease, 
And  catch  with  fair  hypocrisy  the  heart 
Of  idle  faith  !  O  no  1  with  better  cares 
The  indulgent  mother,  conscious  how  infirm 
Her  offspring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill. 
By  this  illustrious  image,  in  each  kind 
Still  most  illustrious  where  the  object  holds 
Its  native  powers  most  perfect,  she  by  this 
Illumes  the  headstrong  impulse  of  desire. 
And  sanctifies  his  choice.     The  generous  glebe 
Whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  the  clear  tract 
Of  streams  delicious  to  the  thirsty  soul. 
The  bloom  of  nectar'd  fmitage  ripe  to  sense. 
And  every  charm  of  animated  things. 
Are  only  pledges  of  a  state  sincere. 
The  integrity  and  order  of  their  frame, 
When  all  is  well  within,  and  every  end 
Accomplish'd.  Tlius  was  Beauty  sent  from  Heaven 
The  lovely  ministrcss  of  tmth  and  good 
In  this  dark  world  :  for  tmth  and  good  are  one. 
And  Beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her, 
With  like  participation. 
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FROM  THE  SA&CB. 
Mental  Beauty. 

Mind,  mind   alone,   (bear   witness,   Earth   and 

The  living  fountauis  in  itself  contains   [Heaven!) 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime  :  here  hand  in  hand, 

Sit  paramount  the  Graces  ;  here  enthroned, 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs, 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 

Look  then  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense  ; 

And  speak,  O  man  !  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Ceeear*s  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots  ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 

On  Tully*8  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail ! 

For  lo  !  tlie  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 

And  Rome  again  is  free  !     Is  aught  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 

In  tlie  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  Mom, 

In  Nature's  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 

As  virtuous  Friendship  !  as  the  candid  blush 

Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just ) 

The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes  I 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life. 

Where  Peace  with  ever-blooming  olive  crowns 

The  gate;  where  Honour's  liberal  hands  effuse 

Uuenvied  treasures,  and  tlie  snowy  wings 

Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  the  scene  1 


FROM  BOOK  II. 

All  the  natural  posbinn.s,  grief,  pity,  and  indignation, 
partake  of  a  plca.Ning  boni>ation. 

I  Ask  the  faithful  youth, 

Why  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  loved 
I  So  often  fills  his  arms  ;  so  often  draws 
I  His  lonely  footsteps  at  the  silent  hour, 
I  To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  1 
O!  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
That  sacred  hour,  when,  stealing;  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  rcniembrauee  soothes 
With  Virtue's  kindest  looks  his  aching  breast, 
I   And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture. — Ask  the  crowd 
Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village-walk 
To  climb  the  neJKhbourins;  cliffs,  when  far  below 
The  cruel  winds  have  hurl'd  upon  the  coast 
Some  helpless  bark  ;  while  sacred  Pity  melts 
The  general  eye,  or  Terror's  icy  hand 
Smites  then-  distoi-ted  limbs  and  horrent  hair  ; 
While  every  mother  closer  to  her  breast 
Catches  her  child,  and  pointing  where  the  waves 
Foam  through  the  shatter'd  vessel,  shrieks  aloud, 
As  one  poor  >\Tetch  that  spreads  his  piteous  arms 


For  succour,  swallow'd  by  the  roaring  suzge^ 

As  now  another,  dash'd  against  the  rock. 

Drops  hfeless  down  :  O  !  deemest  thoo  indeed 

No  kmd  endearment  here  by  Nature  g:iven 

To  mutual  terror  and  Compassion's  tears  ! 

No  sweetly-melting  softness  which  attracts, 

O'er  all  that  edge  of  pain,  the  social  powers 

To  this  then:  proper  action  and  their  end ! 

— Ask  thy  own  heart ;  when  at  the  midnight  hour, 

Slow  through  that  studious  gloom  thy  pansing  tye. 

Led  by  the  glimmering  taper,  moves  aroimd 

The  sacred  volumes  of  the  dead,  the  songs 

Of  Grecian  bards,  and  records  writ  hy  Fame 

For  Grecian  heroes,  where  the  present  power 

Of  Heaven  and  Earth  surveys  the  immortal  page, 

Even  as  a  father  blessing,  while  he  reads 

The  praises  of  his  son.     If  then  thy  soul. 

Spuming  the  yoke  of  these  in^orious  days, 

Mix  m  Uieir  deeds  and  kindle  with  their  flame; 

Say,  when  the  prospect  blackens  on  thy  view. 

When  rooted  from  the  base,  heroic  states 

Mourn  in  the  dust,  and  tremble  at  the  frown 

Of  curst  Ambition  :  when  the  pious  band 

Of  youths  who  fought  for  freedom  and  their  wm. 

Lie  side  by  side  in  gore  ;  when  ruffian  Pride 

Usurps  the  throne  of  Justice,  turns  the  pomp 

Of  public  power,  the  majesty  of  rule. 

The  sword,  the  laurel,  and  the  purple  robes, 

To  slavish  empty  pageants,  to  adorn 

A  tyrant's  walk,  and  ghtter  uoi  the  eyes 

Of  such  as  bow  the  knee  ;  when  honoured  nnii 

Of  patriots  and  of  chiefs,  the  awful  bust 

And  storied  arch,  to  glut  the  coward-age 

Of  regal  Envy,  strew  tlie  public  way 

With  halluw'd  ruins  ;  when  the  Muse*s  haunt, 

The  marble  porch  where  Wisdom  wont  to  talk 

With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  no  more. 

Save  the  hoarse  jargon  of  contentious  mmiks. 

Or  female  superstition's  midnight  prayer  ; 

When  ruthless  Ra])ine  from  the  hand  of  Time 

Tears  the  destroying  scythe,  with  surer  blow 

To  sweep  the  works  of  glory  from  their  base  ; 

Till  Desolation  o'er  the  grass-grown  street 

Expands  his  raven-wings,  and  up  the  wall. 

Where  senates  once  the  price  of  monarchs  doomed. 

Hisses  the  gliding  snake  thnmgh  hoary  weeds 

That  clasp  the  mouldering  column  ;  tlius  defaced. 

Thus  widely  mournful  when  the  prospect  thrills 

Thy  beating  bosom,  when  the  }>at riot's  tear 

Starts  fnmi  thine  eye,  and  thy  extended  arm 

In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove 

To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip's  brow. 

Or  dash  Octavins  from  the  trophied  car  ; 

Say,  does  thy  se-crct  soul  repme  to  taste 

The  big  distress  ?    Or  wouldst  thou  then  cxchaDS« 

Those  heai-t.ennobling  sorrows  for  the  lot 

Of  him  who  sits  amid  the  gaudy  herd 

Of  mute  barbarians  bending  to  his  nod, 

And  bears  aloft  his  gold-invested  front. 

And  says  within  himself — I  am  a  king. 

And  wherefore  should  the  cUmorous  voice  of  woe 

Intrude  upon  mine  ear  I — The  baleful  dxegs 
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Of  thcflo  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 
Of  servitude  and  folly,  luive  not  yet. 
Blest  be  the  eternal  Huler  of  the  world  1 
Defiled  to  such  a  depth  of  sordid  shame 
The  native  honours  of  the  human  soul. 
Nor  so  effaced  the  imago  of  its  sire. 


FROM  BOOK  DL 

Enjoyments  of  genius  in  collecting  her  stores  for 
compositiua. 

By  these  m^'sterious  ties  the  busy  power 

Of  Memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 

Entire  ;  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watch, 

lieclaims  their  fleeting  footsteps  from  the  waste 

Of  dark  oblivion  ;  thus  collecting  all 

The  various  forms  of  being  to  present, 

Before  the  curious  aim  of  mimic  Art, 

Their  largest  choice:  like  spring's  unfolded  blooms 

Exhaling  sweetness,  that  the  skilful  bee 

May  taste  at  will,  from  their  selected  spoils 

To  work  her  dulcet  food.     For  not  the  expanse 

Of  living  lakes  in  sunmier's  noontide  calm, 

Reflects  the  bordering  shade,   and  sun -bright 

heavens 
Witli  fairer  semblance ;  not  the  sculptured  gold 
More  faithful  keeps  tlie  graver's  lively  trace, 
Than  he,  whose  birth  the  sister  powers  of  Art 
Propitious  viewed,  and  from  his  genial  star 
Shed  influence  to  the  seeds  of  fancy  kind  ; 
Thau  his  attcmper'd  bosom  must  preserve 
The  sial  of  Nature.     There  alone  unchanged, 
Her  form  remains.     The  balmy  walks  of  May 
There  breathe  perennial  sweets  :  the  trembling 
!   Resounds  for  ever  in  the  abstracted  ear,     [chord 
Melodious  :  and  tlie  virgin's  radiant  eye, 
Superior  to  disease,  to  grief,  and  time, 
I   Shines  with  unbating  lustre.     Thus  at  length 
.   Endow'd  with  all  that  Nature  can  bestow, 
I   The  child  of  Fancy  oft  in  silence  bends 

O'er  these  mix'd  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast, 
I   With  conscious  pride.     From  them  he  oft  resolves 
To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things  ; 
And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 
Of  praise  and  wonder.     By  degn»es,  the  mind 
Feels  her  young  nerves  dilate  :  the  plastic  powers 
Labour  for  action  :  blind  emotions  heave 
His  lK)som,  and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught, 
From  >^rtli  to  Heaven  he  rolls  his  daring  eye. 
From   Heaven  to   Earth.     Anon  then  thousand 

8hai>e8, 
Like  H]>octres  trooping  to  the  wizard's  call. 
Flit  Hwift  before  him.     From  the  womb  of  Earth, 
From  Ocean's  l>e<l  they  eonie :  the  eternal  Heavens 
Disclose  their  splendours,  and  the  dark  Abyss 
Fours  out  her  births  unknown.     AVitli  fixed  gaze 
He  marks  the  rising  phantoms.     Now  compares 
Their  dit!en*nt  fonns  ;   now  blends   tliem,  now 
Kiilurges,  and  extenuntc>s  by  turns  ;  [divides. 

Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands. 
And  infinitely  varies.     Hither  now, 


Now  thither  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim. 
With  endless  choice  perplex'd.    At  length  his  plan 
Begins  to  open.     Lucid  order  dawns  ; 
And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 
Of  Nature  at  the  voice  divine  repair'd 
Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  Earth  unveil'd 
Her  fragrant  bosom,  and  the  joyful  Sun 
Spnmg  up  the  blue  serene  ;  by  swift  degrees 
Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  design 
Emerges.    Colours  mingle,  features  join, 
And  lines  converge  :  the  fainter  parts  retire  ; 
The  fairer  eminent  in  light  advance  ; 
And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smiles. 
Awhile  he  stands,  and  with  a  father's  joy 
Contemplates.     Then  with  Promethean  art, 
Into  its  proper  vehicle  he  breathes 
The  fair  conception  ;  which,  embodied  thus, 
And  permanent,  becomes  to  eyes  or  cars 
An  object  ascertained  :  while  thus  inform'd. 
The  various  organs  of  his  mimic  skill. 
The  consonance  of  sounds,  the  featured  rock. 
The  shadowy  picture  and  impassion'd  verse, 
Beyond  their  proper  powers  attract  the  soul 
By  that  expressive  sembhuice,  while  in  sight 
Of  Nature*8  great  original  we  scan 
The  lively  child  of  Art ;  while  line  by  line, 
And  feature  after  feature,  we  refer 
To  that  sublime  exemplar  whence  it  stole 
Those  animatuig  charms.     Thus  beauty's  palm 
Betwixt  them  wavering  hangs :  applauding  love 
Doubts  where  to  choose  ;  and  mortal  nuui  aspires 
To  tempt  creative  praise.    As  when  a  cloud 
Of  gathering  hail,  with  limpid  crusts  of  ice 
Inclosed  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  Sun, 
Collects  his  large  effulgence ;  straight  the  Heavens 
With  equal  flames  present  on  either  hand 
The  radiant  visage  :  Persia  stands  at  gaze, 
Appall'd ;  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  doubts 
The  snowy- vested  seer,  in  Mithra's  name. 
To  which  the  fragrance  of  the  south  shall  bum. 
To  which  his  warbled  orisons  ascend. 


FROM  BOOK  m. 
Conclusion. 

Oh  !  blest  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 

Of  Luxur}',  the  syren  !  not  the  bribes 

Of  sordid  Wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 

Of  pageant  Honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 

Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  store 

Of  Nature  fair  Imagination  culls 

To  charm  the  enliven'd  soul !  What  though  not  all 

Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 

Of  envied  life  ;  though  only  few  possess 

Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state  ; 

Yet  Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just. 

With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state. 

Endows  at  largo  whatever  happy  man 

Will  deign  to  Ube  them.     His  the  city's  pomp, 

The  rural  honours  his.     Whatc'er  adorns 

The  princely  dome,  tlie  column  and  the  arch. 
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The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold, 

Beyond  the  proud  posseasor's  narrow  claim 

His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.    For  him,  the  Spring 

Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 

Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds :  for  him,  the  hand 

Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertUe  branch 

With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 

Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings  ; 

And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk. 

And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.    Not  a  breeze 

Flies  o*er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 

The  setting  Sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 

From  all  ti^e  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure,  unreproved.   Nor  thence  partakes 

Fresh  pleasure  only  :  for  the  attentive  mind, 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 

Becomes  herself  harmonious :  wont  so  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love. 

This  fair  inspired  delight :  her  temper'd  powers 

Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 

On  Nature's  form,  where,  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majesty  that  weigh'd 

The  world's  foundations,  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye  ;  then  mightier  far 

Will  bo  the  change,  and  nobler.  Would  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers  i 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barlmrous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  ? 

Lo  !  she  appeals  to  Nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves,  the  Sun's  unwearied  course, 


The  elements  and  seasons  :  all  declare 
For  what  the  eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 
The  powers  of  man  :  we  feel  within  onxBdves 
His  energy  divine :  he  telUi  the  heart. 
He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 
What  he  beholds  and  loves^  the  g^enenl  orb 
Of  life  and  being  ;  to  be  great  like  him. 
Beneficent  and  active.    Thus  the  men 
Whom  Nature's  works  can  chann,  with  God  Ub- 
Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day,    [xlf 
With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan  ; 
And  form  to  his,  the  relish  of  their  souls. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  BUST  OF  SHAKSPEAKE.     > 

0  YOUTHS  and  virgins  :  0  declining  eld  : 
O  pale  Misfortune's  slaves  :  O  ye  who  dweD 
Unknown  with  humble  Quiet ;  ye  who  wait 
In  courts,  or  fiU  the  golden  seat  of  kings : 
0  sons  of  Sport  and  Pleasure  :  O  thoa  wretch       | 
That  weep'st  for  jealous  love,  or  the  sore  womdi  | 
Of  conscious  Guilt,  or  Death's  rapaciovis  hand 
Which  left  thee  void  of  hope :  O  ye  who  roam 
In  exile ;  ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown  ;  or  who  for  nobler  pafans 
Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  public  canse ; 
Approach  :  behold  this  marble.     Know  ye  not 
The  features  I  Hath  not  oft  his  faithlnl  tongue 
Told  you  the  fashion  of  your  own  estate. 
The  secrets  of  your  bosom  !  Here  then,  nmnd 
His  monument  with  reverence  while  yc  stand, 
Say  to  each  other  :  "  This  was  Shakspeare*s  form: 
Who  walk'd  in  every  path  of  human  life  ; 
Felt  cvcrj'  passion  ;  and  to  all  mankind 
Doth  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  yield 
Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire.*' 


THOMAS    CHATTERTON. 

[Born,  Not. 20.  1752.    Died,  Aog.SS,  1770 ; 
AOKD  SBVKNTKEN  YEARS,  NINK   MONTHS,  AND  A    TKW  DAYS  *."} 


Thomas  Chatterton  was  the  posthumous  child 
of  the  master  of  a  free-school  in  Bristol.  At  five 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  same  school  which 
his  father  had  taught ;  but  he  made  so  little  im- 
provement that  his  mother  took  him  back,  nor 
could  he  be  Induced  to  learn  his  letters  till  his 
attention  had  been  accidentally  struck  by  the 
illuminated  capitals  of  a  French  musical  MS. 
His  mother  afterwards  taught  him  to  read  from 
an  old  black-letter  Bible.  One  of  his  biographers 
has  expressed  surprise  that  a  person  in  his 
mother's  rank  of  life  should  have  been  acquainted 
with  black-letter.     The  writer  might  have  known 


that  books  of  the  ancient  type  continued  to  be 
read  in  that  rank  of  life  long  after  they  lad 
ceased  to  be  used  by  persons  of  higher  station. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  put  to  a  charity-school 
in  Bristol,  where  he  was  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  From  his  tenth  year  be 
discovered  an  extraordinary  passion  for  books ; 
and  before  he  was  twelve,  had  perused  aboot 
seventy  volumes,  chiefly  on  history  and  divinity. 
The  prematurity  of  his  mind,  at  the  latter  period, 

[*  O  early  ripe !  to  thy  abundant  store 
AVhat  could  advancing  age  hare  added  more  ? 

DaTi>Kir«rOiA«a.] 
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was  so  strongly  marked  in  a  serious  and  religions 
cast  of  thought,  as  to  induce  the  bishop  to  con- 
firm him,  and  admit  him  to  the  sacrament  at  that 
early  age.  His  piety,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  He  had  also  written  some  verses  suffi- 
ciently wonderful  for  his  years,  and  had  picked 
up  some  knowledge  of  music  and  drawing,  when, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  Mr.  Lambert,  a  scrivener,  in  his  native  city. 
In  Mr.  Lambert's  house  his  situation  was  very 
humble ;  he  ate  with  the  servants,  and  slept  in 
the  same  room  with  the  footboy;  but  his  em- 
ployments left  him  many  hours  of  leisure  for 
reading,  and  these  he  devoted  to  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  English  antiquities  and  obsolete 
language,  which,  together  with  his  poetical  in- 
genuity, proved  sufficient  for  his  Rowleian  fabri- 
cations. 

It  was  in  the  year  1768  that  he  first  attracted 
attention.  On  the  occasion  of  the  new  bridge  of 
Bristol  being  opened,  he  sent  to  Farley's  Journal, 
in  that  city,  a  letter,  signed  Dunhehnus  Bristoli- 
ensis,  containing  an  account  of  a  procession  of 
friars,  and  of  other  ceremonies  which  had  taken 
place,  at  a  remote  period,  when  the  old  bridge 
had  been  opened.  The  account  was  said  to  be 
taken  from  an  ancient  MS.  Curiosity  was  in- 
stantly excited  ;  and  the  sages  of  Bristol,  with  a 
spirit  of  barbarism  which  the  monks  and  friars 
of  the  fifteenth  century  could  not  easily  have 
rivalled,  having  traced  the  letter  to  Chatterton, 
interrogated  him,  with  threatgy  about  the  original. 
Boy  as  he  was,  he  haughtily  refused  to  explain 
upon  compulsion ;  but  by  milder  treatment  was 
bn>ught  to  state,  that  he  liad  found  the  MS.  in 
his  mother's  house.  The  true  part  of  the  history 
of  tliose  ancient  papers,  from  which  he  pretended 
to  have  derived  this  original  of  Farley's  letter, 
as  well  as  his  subsequent  poetical  treasures,  was, 
that  in  the  muniment-room  of  St.  Mary  RedclifTe 
Chutei,  of  Bristol,  several  chests  had  been  an- 
ciently deposited,  among  which  was  one  called 
the  **  Cofre"  of  Mr.  Canynge,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  who  had  rebuilt  the  church  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  About  the  year  1727 
tluisc  chests  had  been  broken  open  by  an  order 
from  proper  authority  :  some  ancient  deeds  had 
been  taken  out,  and  the  remaining  MSS.  left 
exposed,  as  of  no  value.  Chatterton 's  father, 
whose  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  church,  had  car- 
ried off  great  numbers  of  the  parchments,  and 
had  used  them  as  covers  for  books  in  his  schooL 
Amidst  the  residue  of  his  father's  ravages,  Chat- 
terton gave  out,  that  he  had  found  many  writings 
of  Mr.  Canynge,  and  of  Thomas  Rowley  (the 
friend  of  Canynge),  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  rumour  of  his  discoveries  occasioned 
hiit  acquaintance  to  besought  by  a  few  individuals 
of  Bristol,  to  whom  he  made  presents  of  vellum 
MSS.  of  professed  antiquity.  The  first  who 
applied  to  him  was  a  Mr.  Catcott,  who  obtained 
from  him  the  Bristowe  Tragedy,  and  Rowley's 


Epitaph  on  Canynge's  ancestor.  Mr.  Barret,  a 
surgeon,  who  was  writing  a  history  of  Bristol, 
was  also  presented  with  some  of  the  poetry  of 
Rowley ;  and  Mr.  Burgum,  a  pewterer,  was 
favoured  with  the  "  Romaunt  of  the  Knyghte," 
a  poem,  said  by  Chatterton  to  have  been  written 
by  the  pewterer's  ancestor,  John  de  Berghum, 
about  450  years  before.  The  believing  presentees, 
in  return,  supplied  him  with  small  sums  of  money, 
lent  him  books,  and  introduced  hun  into  society. 
Mr.  Barret  even  gave  him  a  few  slight  instruc- 
tions in  his  own  profession.  Chatterton's  spirit 
and  ambition  perceptibly  increased ;  and  he  used 
to  talk  to  his  mother  and  sisters  of  his  prospects 
of  fame  and  fortune,  always  promising  that  they 
should  be  partakers  in  his  uuccess*. 

Having  deceived  several  incompetent  judges 
with  regard  to  his  MSS.  he  next  ventitfed  to 
address  himself  to  Horace  Walpole,  to  whom  he 
sent  a  letter,  offering  to  supply  him  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  series  of  eminent  painters,  who  had 
flourished  at  Bristol  Walpole  returned  a  polite 
answer,  desiring  farther  information  ;  on  which 
Chatterton  transmitted  to  him  some  of  his  Row- 
leian poetry,  described  his  own  servile  situation, 
and  requested  the  patronage  of  his  correspondent. 
The  virtuoso,  however,  having  shown  the  poeti- 
cal specimens  to  Gray  and  Mason,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries,  sent  the  youth  a 
cold  reply,  advising  him  to  apply  to  the  business 
of  his  profession.  Walpole  set  out  soon  after  for 
Paris,  and  neglected  to  return  the  MSS.  till  they 
had  been  twice  demanded  back  by  Chatterton  ; 
the  second  time  in  a  very  indignant  letter.  On 
these  circumstances  was  founded  the  whole  charge 
that  was  brought  against  Walpole,  of  blighting 
the  prospects,  and  eventually  contributing  to  the 
ruin  of  the  youthful  genius.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  some  expressions  respecting  Chatter- 
ton, which  Walpole  employed  in  the  expUnation 
of  the  affair  which  he  afterwards  published,  the 
idea  of  taxing  him  with  criminaUty  in  neglecting 
him  was  manifestly  unjust.  But  in  all  cases  of 
misfortune  the  first  consohition  to  which  human 
nature  resorts,  is,  right  or  wrong,  to  find  some- 
body to  blame,  and  an  evil  seems  to  be  half 

[*  Nothing  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  delight 
which  Chatterton  appears  to  have  felt  in  executing  these 
numberless  and  multifarious  impositiona  His  ruling 
passion  was  not  the  vanity  of  a  poet  who  depends  upon 
the  opinion  of  others  for  its  gratification,  but  the  stoical 
pride  of  talent,  which  felt  nourishment  in  the  solitary 
contemplation  of  superiority  over  the  dupes  who  fell  into 
his  toils.  He  has  himself  described  this  leading  feature 
of  his  eharscter  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barret :  **  It  is  my 
pride,  my  damned,  native,  unconquerable  pride,  that 
plunges  me  into  distraction.  You  must  know  that  19- 
SOths  of  my  composition  is  pride.  I  must  either  lire  a 
slare—a  serrant-^have  no  will  of  my  own  which  I  may 
fairly  declare  as  such,  or  die."— Sm  WAi.Tsa8coiT,  Mite. 
Works,  vol.  xviL  p.  231. 

I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvelUms  boy : 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perish'd  in  his  pride 

WoaDawoRTB.]  ^ 
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cured  when  it  is  traced  to  an  object  of  indig- 
nation *. 

In  the  mean  time  Oiatterton  had  commenced 
a  correspondence  with  the  Town  and  Country 
Map^zino  in  London,  to  which  he  transmitted 
several  communications  on  subjects  relating  to 
English  antiquities,  besides  his  specimens  of 
llowley's  poetry,  and  fragments,  purporting  to 
be  translations  of  Saxon  {>ocm8,  written  in  the 
measured  prose  of  Macplicrson's  style.  His 
poetical  talent  also  continued  to  develoi>c  itself 
in  several  pieces  of  verse,  avowedly  original, 
though  in  a  manner  less  pleasing  than  in  his 
feigned  relics  of  the  Gothic  Muse.  When  we 
conceive  the  inspired  boy  transporting  himself  in 
imagination  back  to  the  days  of  his  fictitious 
Rowley,  embodying  his  ideal  character,  and 
giving  to  airy  nothing  a  "  local  habitation  and  a 
name,"  we  may  forget  the  impostor  in  the  enthu- 
siast, and  forgive  the  falschooil  of  his  reverie  for 
its  beauty  and  ingenuity.  One  of  his  com])auions 
has  described  the  air  of  rapture  and  inspiration 
with  which  he  used  to  repeat  his  passages  from 
Rowley,  and  the  delight  which  he  took  to  con- 
template the  church  o^  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  while 
it  awoke  the  associations  of  antiquity  in  his 
romantic  mind.  There  was  one  spot  in  particu- 
lar, full  in  view  of  the  church,  where  he  would 
often  lay  himself  down,  and  fix  his  eyes,  as  it 
were,  in  a  trance.  On  Sundays,  as  long  as  day- 
light lasted,  he  would  walk  alone  in  the  country 
around  Hristol,  taking  drawiii^^s  of  churches,  or 
other  objects  that  struck  his  imagination.  The 
romance  uf  his  chanurter  is  somewhat  dieeu- 
chaiited,  wh«»n  we  find  him  in  his  s;itire  of  "AV/r 
(ianlcns,*^  which  he  wrote  before  k*avint;  BrivStol, 
indul;jing  in  the  vulj^ar  scandal  of  the  day,  upon 
the  characters  of  tin?  Princess  Dowager  <»f  Walos 
and  Lord  Ihite  ;  wliatovor  proofs  such  a  produc- 
tion  may  attord  of  the  quickness  and  vei'Siitility  of 
Ills  talents. 

As  he  had  not  exactly  ft)llow«^d  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  advice  with  regard  to  moulding  his  inclina- 
tions to  busini'ss,  ho  fv\t  the  irkstmR-ness  of  his 
situation  in  Mr.  Land)i'rt's  office  at  last  inttjlc-r- 
able  ;  and  he  vchtineutly  solit-ited  and  obtained 
the  attorney's  consent  to  rtleaso  him  from  his 
appreutieesliip.  Ilj.s  niastt-r  is  said  to  have  hctn 
alanni-fl  into  this  C(»nco^^il^n  by  the  hints  wliidi 
Chatterton  gave  of  hi^>  intention  to  dt.'stroy  him- 
self ;  but  even  wit!u»nt  this  fV-ar,  Mr.  Lanibort 
could  have  no  gnat  motive  to  tlelain  so  reiuetauL 
an  api>rentice  from  the  hopes  of  his  future 
service'^. 

[*■  Mr.  AloxaiKUTChaliiKTs.  tliiliti  r.iry  li:!r'h:  df  L.ui.l.in 
for  in;my  a  lonij  yi-ar,  hiis  writtvn.  in  liis  fiitinn  of  tlu- 
I-.ncli-Ji  r.K;ts,  :ililukfnintj  lift-  of  llnttoiti-n.  '•  Ili.racv 
W:i!|»<>lr,"  Kiy?  .SmtJiey.  '•  li.i-boen  fr.  <iiuiitly  inwk'lioil 
sipainst  by  tin.'  ardorit  u'liiiirtr-.  of  Cluitt-,  r(..;i.  >»  i;li  iiii'i-' 
jH.Vfiity  tlian  jii>li».v;  \\»'  rei-i'iiinuiKl  -"^Ir.  Ci  ..li:ui>  t.) 
thi.-m  in  futuM-  ;i«.  a  ].r.<iKr  su'.jift  f.<r  any  ...:-t:^'.':i..ii 
whith  th-y  n'.ay  he  iiKm><.«.1  tolkstuu  in  ivio--.  nliyiiic.' 
—Q'tar.  lice.  vul.  xi.  p.  -i'X:] 


In  the  month  of  April,  1 770,  Chatterton  arrived 
in  London,  aged  seventeen  years  and  five  months. 
Ho  immediately  received  from  the  bookseUen, 
with  whom  he  had  already  corresponded,  seveiml 
important  literary  engagements.  He  projected  a 
History  of  England,  and  a  History-  of  London, 
^Tote  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
contributed  songs  for  the  public  gardens.  But 
party  politics  soon  became  liis  faTourite  object ; 
as  they  flattereil  his  self-importance,  and  were 
likely  to  give  tlie  most  lucrative  emplo^'mcni  to 
his  pen.  His  introduction  to  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, who  noticed  him  on  this  account,  seems 
to  have  filled  his  ardent  and  sanguine  fancy  wiifa 
unbound(>d  prospects  of  success.  Among  tbew 
acquaintances  was  the  Lord  Mayor  Beckford, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  if  that  magistrate  had  not 
died  soon  after,  that  Chatterton  might  havefoirad 
a  patron.  His  death,  however,  and  a  little  ex- 
perience, put  an  end  to  the  young  adventorcr^f 
hopes  of  making  his  fortune  by  writing  in  hustilitj 
to  government ;  and  with  gi'eat  accommodatwo 
of  principle  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  North, 
in  praise  of  his  administration.  There  was  per^ 
haps  more  levity  than  profligacy  in  this  tergiver- 
sation t ;  though  it  must  be  owned  that  it  wu 
not  the  levity  of  an  ingenuous  boy. 

During  the  few  months  of  his  existence  in 
London  liis  letters  to  his  mother  and  sister, 
which  were  alwa}'8  accompanied  with  presents, 
expressed  the  most  joyous  anticipations.      Bnt 
suddenly  all  the  flush  of  his  gay  hopes  and  bwsy 
projects  terminated  in  despair.     The  |iarticDl3r 
causes  which  led  to  his  catastrophe  have  not  U-t^a 
distinctly  ti-uced.     His   own    descriptions  rif  hi:' 
pn)speets  were  but  little  to  Ijo  trusted  :  for  whii*' 
apparently  exchanging   his    bhadowv  vision:^  of 
Rowley  for  the  real  adventures  of  liff,  he  wa« 
still  moving  under  the  spell  of  an  imnginaticn  tl'^: 
saw  everything  in  exagg*  rated  colours.     <>ui  ^: 
this  dream  he  was  at  length  awakene*!,  whea  Ik 
found  that  he  had  miscalculated  the  chauci'*  *»f 
patronage,  and    the   profits   of   literary   labjar. 
The  aliortive  attempt  which  lie  made  to  obtain 
the  situation  of  a  surgeon's  mate  ou  b<.>ard  an 
-Vfriean  vessel,  shows  that  he  had  abandoned  ily 
hopes  of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  working  for  the 
bo«  »ksellers ;  though  he  was  known  to  haveshww.ll  v 
remarktMi,  that  they  were  not  the  \»  orst  jiatp.in* 
of  merit.     After  this  disai>ixiintment  his!  jH»venv 
became  extreme,  and  though  therv*  is  an  aco^ant 
of  a  gentleman  havhig  sent  him  a  guinea  wldiln 
the  ft  \v  last  days  of  his  life,  yet  there  Is  Uny  niuch 
reason  to  fear  that  the  pangs  of  his  volu!Jian 
death  were  preceded   by  the  actual  sufferi!  j?  'j' 
want.     Mrs.    Angel,  a   sack-maker,   in    IiDmL- 
stivet,   HoIlHim,   in    whi>se    housi^     he    loJ::-.'!. 

[f  .Mr.  ('aini)l)fll  1)jls  UirmwiM  the  exprexsi- n  fro 
rhaliiu-r.Vs  Life.  ••  Tt»  vaW,"  hays  Mr.  S'litiuy.  ••(::.•- 
tiTii.n'-.  b'>\ish  es"<i>-«,  in  (x-tlitiuil  c^ntrnvir-y,  p- lit:  J 
tt  ri;ivt  ixitiiii,  if*  :is  iire]>osteri>U9  an  abusc  vf  Uniut:;-, 
a"^  i:  wtiuiil  bt'  to  call  Mr.  C'lialmtrs  a  Jmliciouii  tnlif  -' 
a  cifbli  J  bi-igrapluT."— Qrtur.  ^,t.  vol.  xi.  p.  4i»4.1 
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offered  him  a  dinner  the  day  before  his  death, 
knowing  that  he  had  lasted  a  long  time  ;  bat  his 
pride  made  him  refuse  it  with  some  indignation. 
On  the  25th  of  August  ho  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  from  the  effects  of  poison,  which  ho  had 
swallowed.  He  was  interred  in  a  shell  in  the 
burial-ground  of  Shoe-lane  workhouse. 

The  heart  which  can  peruse  the  fate  of  Chat- 
terton  without  being  moved,  is  little  to  be  envied 
for  its  tranquillity ;  but  the  intellects  of  those  men 
must  be  as  deficient  as  their  hearts  are  unchari- 
table, who,  confounding  all  shades  of  moral  dis- 
tinction, have  ranked  his  literary  fiction  of  Rowley 
in  the  same  class  of  crimes  with  pecuniary  forgery, 
and  have  calculated  that  if  he  had  not  died  by  his 
own  hand  he  would  have  probably  ended  his  days 
upon  a  gallows.  This  disgusting  sentence  has' 
been  pronounced  upon  a  youth  who  was  exem- 
plary for  severe  study,  temperance,  and  natural 
affection.  His  Rowleian  forgery  must  indeed  be 
pronounced  improper  by  the  general  law  which 
oondenms  all  falsifications  of  history  ;  but  it  de- 
prived no  man  of  his  fame,  it  had  no  sacrilegious 
interference  with  the  memory  of  departed  genius, 
it  had  not,  like  Lauder's  imposture,  any  malig- 
nant motive,  to  rob  a  party  or  a  country,  of  a 
name  which  was  its  pride  and  ornament*. 

Setting  aside  the  opinion  of  those  uncharitable 
biographers,  whose  imaginations  have  conducted 
him  to  the  gibbet,  it  may  be  owned  that  his  un- 
formed character  exhibited  strong  and  conflicting 
elements  of  good  and  evil  Even  the  momentary 
project  of  the  infidel  boy  to  become  a  methodist 
preacher,  betrays  an  obliquity  of  design,  and  a 
contempt  of  human  credulity  that  is  not  very 
amiable.  But  had  ho  been  spared,  his  pride  and 
ambition  would  have  come  to  flow  in  their  proper 
channels  ;  his  understanding  would  have  taught 
him  the  practical  value  of  truth  and  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  and  he  would  have  despised  artifice, 
when  he  had  felt  the  strength  and  security  of 
wisdom.  In  estimating  the  promises  of  his 
genius,  I  would  rather  lean  to  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm of  his  admirers,  than  to  the  cold  opinion  of 
those,  who  are  afraid  of  being  blinded  to  the 
defects  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  by 
the  veil  of  obsolete  phraseolo^  which  is  thrown 

{*  Nor  is  Chatterton's  imposition  rcprehciuible  like 
Ireland's  forgeries,  for  no  real  name  or  fame  soffered 
as  Shakspeare's  might  have  suffered.  A  real  Rowley, 
such  OS  Chatterton  gave  birth  to,  ncrer  existed  till  he 
wrote,  and  no  poet  between  Chancer  and  Spenser  but 
might  own  with  pride  the  productions  of  the  boy  "of 
Bristowc."  Lauder's  imposture  went  to  degrade  a  great 
author,  Ireland's  to  make  another  write  aa  only  an 
Ireland  could  hare  written,  but  Chatterton's  to  make 
a  new  poet  to  advance  the  glory  of  his  native  city  and 
of  his  nation  at  largo.  '*  The  deception,"  Miys  Southey. 
•<  was  not  intended  to  defraud  or  injure  one  hunuui 
being.-] 


over  them.  If  w^  look  to  the  ballad  of  Sur 
Charies  Bawdin,  ind  translate  it  into  modem 
English,  we  riiall  find  its  strength  and  interest  to 
have  no  dependence  on  obsolete  words.  In  the 
striking  passage  of  the  martyr  Bawdin  standing 
erect  in  his  car  to  rebuke  Edward,  who  beheld 
him  from  the  window,  when 

*'  The  tyrant's  sonl  mab'd  to  his  face,** 
and  when  he  exclaimed, 

<*  Behold  the  man!  he  iipeaka  the  tmth. 
He's  greater  than  a  king ; " 

in  these,  and  in  all  the  striking  parts  of  the  ballad, 
no  effect  is  owing  to  mock  antiquity,  but  to  the 
simple  and  high  conception  of  a  great  and  just 
character,  who 

Mgnmm'd  the  actlona  of  the  day. 
Each  night  before  he  dept" 

What  a  moral  portraiture  from  the  hand  of  a 
boy !  The  inequality  of  Chatterton's  various 
productions  may  be  compared  to  the  dispropor- 
tions of  the  ungrown  giant  His  woriu  had 
nothing  of  the  definite  peatness  of  that  preco- 
cious talent  which  stops  short  in  early  maturity. 
His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  .that  of  a  being 
taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  great  and  undeveloped  powers.  Even 
in  his  favourite  maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to 
hyperbole,  that  a  man  by  abstinence  and  perse- 
verance might  accomplish  whatever  he  pleased, 
may  be  tra^  the  indications  of  a  genius  which 
nature  had  meant  to  achieve  works  of  immor- 
tality. Tasso  alone  can  be  compared  to  him  as 
a  juvenile  prodigyf .  No  English  poet  ever 
equalled  him  at  the  same  age^. 

t  In  the  veraes  which  Tasso  sent  to  his  mother  when 
he  was  nine  years  old.  [One  of  his  Juvenile  productions 
is  a  Hymn  lor  Christmaanlay*  which,  if  really  written 
about  the  age  of  eleven,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
premature  powers  of  the  author ;  and  when  the  harmony 
and  ease  of  expression  are  contrasted  with  the  author's 
boyhood,  inexperience,  and  want  of  instruction,  appears 
almost  miraculous*— 8ia  Waltss  Soorr.  Misc.  Works. 
voL  xvli  p.  «ia] 

[t  No  place  in  Bristol  is  sought  out  with  such  anxiety  as 
St.  Mary's  RedcUlTD  ;  not  so  much  from  the  beauty  of  its 
architecture,  aa  from  its  Chatterton  associations  The 
very  place  seema  to  speak  of  the  marvellous  boy :  we 
tread  where  he  trod  and  see  what  he  saw— the  muniment 
room  and  ita  empty  ooffers,  the  tomb  of  "Maistre 
Canynge,"  and  its  curioas  inscriptions.  Nor  is  the  grave  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  poet's  father  without  ita  interest, 
while  the  boys  of  theachool  to  which  Chatterton  belonged 
are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  clad  as  Chatterton  was 
clad.  Bristol  indeed  seems  to  breathe  of  ita  wonder  and 
disgrace ;  the  New  Bridge  derives  its  sole  interest,  from 
a  Chatterton  forgeiy.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  people 
of  Bristol  have  become  at  last  alive  to  the  surpassing  in- 
terest of  their  city,  and  have  erected  a  tasteful  monument 
to  the  boy  of  arrenteen.] 
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BRISTOWE   TRAGEDIE: 


THE    DETHE    OP    SYR   CHARLES    BAWDIN. 


The  featherd  songster  chauntideer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  home. 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  commynge  of  the  mome  : 

Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  the  ruddie  streakes 

Of  lyghte  eclypse  the  greie, 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte 

Proclayme  the  fated  daie. 

«  Thou'rt  ryght,"  quod  he,  «  for,  by  the  Godde 

That  syttes  enthroned  on  hyghe  ! 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  hys  fellowes  twaine, 

To-daie  shall  surelie  die." 

Thenne  wythe  a  jugge  of  nappy  ale 
Hys  knyghtes  dydd  onne  h^-mm  waite  ; 

^  Groe  tell  the  traytour,  thatt  to-daie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state." 

Syr  Canterlone  thenne  bcndedd  lowe, 
Wythe  harte  brymm-full  of  woe ; 

Hee  joumey'd  to  the  castle-gate. 
And  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 

But  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaino, 

And  eke  hys  lovynge  wyfe, 
Wythe  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  floore, 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  l^fe. 

" 0,  goode  Syr  Charles!"  sayd  Canterlone, 

"  Badde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge." 
"  Speke  boldlie,  manne,"  sayd  brave  Syr  Charles, 

"  Whatte  says  thie  traytor  kyngc  ?" 

"  I  greeve  to  telle  ;  before  yonne  sonne 

Does  fromrae  the  welkin  flye, 
Hee  hath  upponn  hys  honour  swome, 

Thatt  thou  shalt  surelie  die." 

"  Wee  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles ; 

"  Of  thatte  I'm  not  affearde ; 
Whatte  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space  1 

Thanke  Jesu,  I'm  prepared  : 

t 
"  Butt  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  hee's  not, 

I'de  sooner  die  to-daie, 
Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are. 

Though  I  shoulde  Ij-ve  for  aie." 

Then  Canterlone  hee  dydd  goe  out, 

To  telle  the  raaior  straite 
To  gett  all  thynges  jTine  reddjuess 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  fate. 


Thenne  Maisterr  Canynge  saughte  the  kynge. 

And  felle  downe  onne  hys  knee  ; 
^  I'm  come,"  quod  hee,  **  unto  your  grace 

To  move  your  demencye." 

Thenne  quod  the  kynge,  ^  Youre  tale  8pd»  ooi 
You  have  been  much  oure  friende  ; 

Whatever  youre  request  may  bee. 
Wee  wylle  to  ytte  attende." 

^  My  nobile  leige !  alle  my  request 

Ys  for  a  nobile  knyghte. 
Who,  though  may  hap  hee  has  donne  wnmgc 

Hee  thoughte  ytte  styDe  was  rygfate : 

^  He  has  a  spouse  and  children  twaine^ 

Alle  rewyn'd  are  for  aie  ; 
Yff  that  you  are  resolved  to  lett 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-daie." 

^  Speke  not  of  such  a  traytour  vile,** 

The  kynge  ynn  furie  sayde  ; 
<'  Before  the  evening  starre  doth  aheene, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde  : 

"  Justice  does  loudlie  for  hym  calle. 
And  hee  shalle  have  hys  meede  : 

Speke,  Maister  Canynge  !  whatte  thynge  else 
Att  present  doe  you  necde  !" 

"  My  nobile  leige  ! "  goode  Canynge  savtle, 

"  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  the  yronne  rule  asyde  ; 

Be  tliyne  the  olyve  rodde. 

"  Was  Godde  to  serche  our  hertes  and  reinea 

The  best  were  synners  grete  ; 
Christ's  vicarr  only  knowes  ne  synne, 

Ynnc  alle  thys  mortall  state. 

«  Lett  mercie  rule  thyne  infante  reigne, 
'Twylle  faste  thye  crowne  fulle  sure  ; 

From  race  to  race  thye  iamilie 
Alle  sov'reigns  shall  endure  : 

"  But  yff  wythe  bloode  and  slaughter  thou 

Beginne  thy  iniante  reigne, 
Thy  crowne  upponne  thy  childrennes  broH's 

Wylle  never  long  remayne." 

"  Canynge,  awaie  !  thys  traytour  vile 
Has  scom'd  my  power  and  mee ; 

Howe  canst  thou  then,  for  such  a  nuume^ 
Intreate  my  demencye  t" 
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*^  My  nobile  leige  I  the  tnilie  brare 

Wylle  Yal'rous  actions  prize, 
Respect  a  brave  and  nobile  mynde, 

Aithoagh  ynne  enemies." 

<<  Canynge,  awaie  1  By  Grodde  in  heav'n, 

Thatt  dydd  mee  being  gyve, 
I  wylle  nott  taste  a  bitt  of  breade 

Whilst  thys  Syr  Charles  dothe  lyve. 

**  By  Marie,  and  alle  Seinctes  ynne  heay'n, 

Thys  Sonne  shall  be  hys  laste.** 
Thenne  Canynge  dropt  a  brinie  teare. 

And  from  the  presence  paste. 

Wyth  herte  brymm-fulle  of  gnawynge  grief, 

Hee  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 
And  sat  hymm  downe  uponne  a  stoole. 

And  teares  beganne  to  flowe. 

'<  Wee  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles; 

"  Whatte  bootes  ytte  howe  or  whenne ! 
Dethe  ys  the  sure,  the  certaine  fate 

Of  all  wee  mortall  menne. 

<*  Saye  why,  my  friende,  thie  honest  soul 

Runns  over  att  thyne  eye  ; 
Is  ytte  for  my  most  welcome  doome 

Thatt  thou  dost  child-lyke  crye !" 

Quod  godlie  Canynge,  **  I  doe  weepe 

Thatt  thou  soe  soone  must  dye. 
And  leave  thy  sonnes  and  helpless  wyfe  ; 

'Tys  thys  thatt  wettes  myne  eye." 

**  Thenne  drie  the  tears  thatt  out  thyne  eye 
From  godlie  fountaines  sprynge  ; 

Dethe  I  despis^,  and  alle  the  power 
Of  Edwanle,  traytour  kynge. 

<<  Whan  through  the  tyrant's  welcome  means 

I  shall  resigne  my  lyfe. 
The  Godde  I  serve  wylle  soone  provyde 

For  bothe  mye  sonnes  and  wyfe. 

'^  Before  I  sawe  the  lyghtsome  sunne, 

Thys  was  appointed  mee  ; 
Shall  mortall  manne  repyne  or  grudge 

What  Godde  ordeynes  to  bee  ! 

^  Howe  oft  ynne  battaile  have  I  stoode, 

Whan  thousands  dy'd  arounde ; 
Whan  smokynge  streemes  of  crimson  bloode 
Imbrew'd  the  fattened  grounde : 

'^  Howe  dydd  I  knowe  thatt  ev'ry  darte, 

Thatt  cutte  the  airie  waie, 
Myghte  nott  fynde  passage  toe  my  harte. 

And  close  myne  eyes  for  aie ! 

**  And  shall  I  nowe,  forr  feere  of  dethe, 
Looke  wanne  and  bee  dysmayde ! 

Ne  !  fronmi  my  herte  flie  childyshe  feere. 
Bee  alle  the  manne  display'd. 


**  Ah,  goddelyke  Henrie  I  Godde  forefende. 
And  guarde  thee  and  thye  sonne, 

Yff  'tis  hys  wylle  ;  but  yff  'tis  nott. 
Why  thenne  hys  wylle  bee  donne. 

**  My  honest  friende,  my  faulte  has  beene 
To  serve  Godde  and  my  prynce  ; 

And  thatt  I  no  tyme-server  am, 
My  dethe  wylle  soone  convynoe. 

^  Ynne  Londonne  citye  was  I  borne. 

Of  parents  of  grete  note  ; 
My  fkdre  dydd  a  nobile  armes 

Emblazon  onne  hys  cote : 

<*  I  make  ne  doubte  butt  hee  ys  gone 

Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe ; 
Where  wee  for  ever  shall  bee  blest, 

From  oute  the  reech  of  woe. 

**  Hee  taoghte  mee  justice  and  the  Uws 

With  pitie  to  unite  ; 
And  eke  hee  taugfate  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  fromm  the  xyghte  : 


^  Hee  taughte  mee  wyth  a  prudent  hande 

To  feede  the  hungrie  poore, 
Ne  lett  mye  sarvants  diyve  awaie 

The  hungrie  fromme  my  doore : 

<<  And  none  can  saye  butt  alle  mye  lyfe 

I  have  hys  wordyes  kept ; 
And  summ'd  the  actyonns  of  the  dale 

Eche  nyghte  before  I  slept. 

**  I  have  a  spouse,  goe  aske  of  her 

Yff  I  defyl'd  her  bedde  ; 
I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laie 

BUck  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

**  Ynne  Lent,  and  onne  the  holie  eve, 
Fromm  fleshe  I  dydd  refrayne  ; 

Whie  should  I  thenne  appeare  dismay'd 
To  leave  thys  worlds  of  payne ! 

**  Ne,  hapless  Henrie  !  I  rejoyee 

I  shall  ne  see  thye  dethe ; 
Most  willynglie  ynne  thye  just  cause 

Doe  I  resign  my  bretiie. 
• 
**  Oh,  fickle  people  !  rewyn'd  londe  ! 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe  ; 
Whyle  Richard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves 

Thye  brookes  wyth  blonde  wylle  flowe. 

**  Saie,  were  ye  tyr'd  of  godlie  peace. 

And  godlie  Henrie's  reigne, 
Thatt  you  dyd  choppe  your  easie  dales 

For  those  of  blonde  and  peyne  I 

«  Whatte  though  I  onne  a  sledde  be  drawne. 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
I  doe  defye  the  traytor's  pow^, 

Hee  can  ne  harm  my  mynde ; 
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^  «  Whatte  though,  nphoisted  onne  a  pole, 
Mye  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynne  ayre, 
And  ne  ryche  monmneiit  of  brasse 
Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear ; 

^  Yett  ynne  the  holie  book  above, 

Whyche  tyme  can*t  eate  awaie, 
There  wythe  the  servants  of  the  Lorde 

Mye  name  shall  lyve  for  aie. 

«  Thenne  welcome  dethe  !  for  lyfe  eteme 

I  leave  thys  mortall  lyfe : 
Farewell,  vayne  worlde,  and  all  that's  dcare, 

Mye  sonnes  and  lovynge  wyfe  ! 

^  Nowe  dethe  as  welcome  to  mee  comes 

As  e'er  the  moneth  of  Male  ; 
Nor  woolde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  stale." 

Quod  Canynge, «  Tys  a  goodlie  thynge 

To  bee  prepared  to  die  ; 
And  from  thys  worlde  of  peyne  and  grefe 

To  Godde  ynne  heav'n  to  Eie." 

And  nowe  the  belle  began  to  toUe, 

And  claryonnes  to  sound  ; 
Syr  Charles  bee  herde  the  horses  feete 

A  prauncyng  onne  the  grounde : 

And  just  before  the  oflScers 

His  lovynge  wyfe  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  tecres  of  woe, 

Wythe  loudc  and  dysmalle  dynne. 

"  Sweet  Florence  !  nowe  I  praie  forlK?re, 

Ynn  quiet  lett  mee  die  ; 
Praie  Godde  that  ev'ry  Christian  soule 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  I. 

"  Sweet  Florence  !  why  these  brinie  teeres  ? 

Theye  washc  my  soule  awaie, 
And  almost  make  raee  ^s'j-sbe  for  lyfe, 

Wyth  thee,  sweeto  dame,  to  staie. 

"  'Tys  butt  a  joumic  I  shall  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blysse  ; 
Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  husbande's  love, 

Receive  thj-s  holie  kysse." 

Thenne  Florence,  fault'ring  j-nne  her  saie, 
Trembl^Tige  these  wordes  spoke  : 

"  Ah,  cruele  Edwarde  !  bloudie  kj-ngc  I 
Mye  herte  ys  welle  nyghe  broke  : 

"  Ah,  sweetc  Sjt  Charles  !  why  wylt  thou  goe 

Wj-thoutc  thye  lovjTige  vfyfc  ? 
The  cruelle  axe  thatt  cuttes  thy  neckc, 

Ytte  eke  shall  ende  mye  lyfe." 

And  nowe  the  officers  came  ynno 

To  brynge  Syr  Charles  awaie, 
Whoe  tumedd  toe  hys  lovjuge  wyfe, 

And  thus  to  her  dydd  sale  : 


**  I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe  ; 

Truste  thou  ynne  Godde  above. 
And  teache  thy  sonnes  to  temre  the  hoxde. 

And  ynne  theyre  bertes  hym  love : 

"  Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  raee 

Thatt  I  theyre  fader  runne ; 
Florence  !  shou*d  dethe  thee  take — adieu ! 

Yce  oflScers,  leade  onne." 

Thenne  Florence  raved  as  anie  madde^ 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tere  ; 
"  Oh  staie  mye  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyfe!**^ 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

'Tyll  tyredd  oute  wythe  ravynge  londe, 

Shee  fellen  onne  the  flore ; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  mygfate^ 

And  marched  fromm  oate  the  dene. 

Uponne  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  full  brave  and  swete  ; 

Lookes  thatt  enshone  ne  moe  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 

Before  hym  went  the  eonncil-nienne, 

Ynn  Scarlett  robes  and  golde. 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the  somie^ 

Muche  glorious  to  bdiolde  : 

The  freers  of  Seincte  Angustyne  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghte, 
Alle  cUdd  ynne  homelic  russett  weedes. 

Of  godlie  monkysh  plyghte  : 

Ynne  diffraunt  partes  a  godlie  psaume 
Moste  sweetlie  theye  dyd  chaunt  ; 

Behjude  thejTe  backes  syx.  njynstrelles  canw 
Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunt. 

Thenne  fyve-and-twenty  archers  came, 

Echone  the  bowe  dydd  bende. 
From  rescue  of  Kynge  Henries  friends, 

S)T  Charles  forr  to  defend. 

Bolde  as  a  lyon  came  S^t  Charles, 
Drarnie  onne  a  cloth-layde  sledde. 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappynges  white. 
Wyth  plumes  uponne  the^Te  heddc  : 

Behynde  hj-m  fyve-and-twenty  moe 

Of  archers  stronge  and  stoute, 
Wjth  bended  bowe  echone  ynne  hande. 

Marched  j-nne  goodlie  route  : 

Seincte  Jameses  Freers  marched  next, 
Echone  hys  parte  dydd  chaunt ; 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  m^nstrelles  came. 
Who  tun'd  the  strunge  bataunt : 

Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne, 

Ynne  clothe  of  Scarlett  deck't  ; 
And  the^TC  attendyng  menne  echone, 

Lykc  castcme  princes  trick*t : 
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And  after  them  a  multitade 

Of  citizens  dydd  thronge  ; 
The  wyndowcs  were  alle  fulle  of  heddes 

As  hee  dydd  passe  alonge. 

And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  hyghe  crosse, 
Syr  Charles  dydd  tume  and  sale, 

"  O  thou  thatt  savest  manne  fromme  synne, 
Washe  mye  soule  clean  thys  daie  !" 

Att  the  grete  mynster  wyndowe  sat 

The  kynge  ^ime  myckle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  welcom  fate. 

Soone  as  the  sledde  drewe  nyghe  cnowe 
Thatt  Edwarde  hee  myghte  hearc. 

The  hrave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stande  uppe, 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare  : 

«  Thou  secst  me,  Edwarde  !  traytour  vile  I 

Expos*d  to  infamie  ; 
Butt  bee  assur'd,  disloyal]  pianne  ! 

I'm  greater  nowe  thanne  thee. 

*«  Bye  foule  proceedyngs,  mnrdrc,  blonde. 

Thou  wcarest  now  a  crowno  ; 
And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  dye. 

By  power  nott  thyne  owne. 

**  Thou  thynkest  I  shall  dye  to-daie ; 

I  have  been  dode  'till  nowe. 
And  soone  shall  lyve  to  weare  a  crowne 

For  aic  uponne  my  browe  : 

«  Whylst  thou,  perhapps,  for  som  few  yearcs, 

Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande. 
To  Ictt  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rule 

'Twixt  kynge  and  tyrant  hande : 

*<  Thye  pow'r  unjust,  thou  traytour  slave ! 

Shall  falle  onnc  thye  owne  hedde." — 
Fromm  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge 

Departed  thenne  the  sledde. 

Kynge  Edwarde^s  soule  rush'd  to  hys  face, 

Hee  tum'd  hys  hedde  awaie. 
And  to  hys  broder  Gloucester 

Hee  thus  dydd  speke  and  sale  : 

^  To  hym  that  soe  much  dreaded  dcthe, 

Ne  ghastlie  terrors  brynge, 
Beholdc  the  manne  !  hee  spake  the  truthe, 

Hee's  greater  thanne  a  kynge  I  *' 

**  Soe  lett  hym  die  !"  Duke  Richard  sayde  ; 

"  And  mayc  echonc  euro  foes 
Bende  downo  theyre  neckes  to  bloudie  axe. 

And  feede  the  carryon  crowos." 


And  nowe  the  horses  gentlie  drewe 
Syr  Charles  uppe  the  hyghe  hylle  ; 

The  axe  dydd  glysterr  ynne  the  sunne. 
His  prctious  blonde  to  spylle. 

Syr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scaffold  goe, 

As  uppe  a  gilded  carre 
Of  victorye,  bye  val'rous  chiefs 

Gayn'd  ynne  the  bloudie  warre  : 

And  to  the  people  hee  dyd  saio, 

•*  Beholde,  you  see  me  dye. 
For  servynge  loyally  mye  kynge, 

Mye  kynge  most  ryghtfuUie. 

**  As  longc  as  Edwarde  rules  thys  laode, 

Ne  quiet  you  wylle  knowe  : 
Your  sonnes  and  husbandes  shalle  bee  slayne, 

And  brookes  wythe  blonde  shall  flowe. 

^  You  leave  your  goode  and  Uwfulle  kynge 

Whenne  ynne  adversitye ; 
Lyke  mee,  untoe  the  tirue  cause  stycke. 

And  for  the  true  cause  dye." 

Thenne  hee,  wyth  preestes,  uponne  hys  knees, 

A  pray*r  to  Grodde  dyd  make, 
Beseeehynge  hym  unto  hymselfe 

Hys  jmrtynge  soule  to  take. 

Thenne,  keeelynge  downe,  hee  layd  hys  hedde 

Most  seemlie  onne  the  blocke  ; 
Whych  firomme  hys  bodie  fayro  at  once 

The  able  heddes-manne  stroke : 

And  oute  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe, 
And  rounde  the  scaffolde  twyne ; 

And  teares,  enow  to  washe  't  awaie, 
Dydd  flowe  fromme  each  mann's  eyne. 

The  bloudie  axe  hys  bodie  fayre 

Ynnto  foure  partes  eutte  ; 
And  ev*r}'e  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 

Uponne  a  pole  was  puttc. 

One  parte  dyd  rotte  onne  Kynwulph-hylle, 

One  onne  the  mynstcr-tower. 
And  one  from  off  Uio  castle  gate 

The  crowen  dydd  devoure  : 

The  other  onne  Seyncte  Powle's  goode  gate, 

A  dreery  spectacle ; 
Hys  hedde  was  placed  onne  the  hyghe  croflse, 

Ynne  hyghe-streeto  most  nobile. 

Thus  was  the  endo  of  Bawdin's  fate  : 
Godde  prosper  longo  oure  kynge, 

And  grante  hee  mayc,  with  Bawdin's  soule, 
Ynne  heav'n  Godd's  mercie  synge  ! 
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Cbkdiopbke  SiiAvr  wis  bom  ai  Shipbomney 
in  Kflnt.  Being  an  d^  months  oliild^  be  bid 
from  bis  birtb  an  inflzm  conatitation,  wbicfa  on- 
fnrtonst^  bis  bsbits  of  life  nerer  tended  to 
strengthen.  His  hUber,  who  was  steward  of  the 
Kentish  estates  of  Loard  Bsniard  (afterwards 
Esri  of  Darlington),  possessed  a  property  in  the 
neigbboorbood  of  Shipboonie  <tf  about  300/. 
a  year ;  but  it  was  so  maeb  eneombered  by  debt 
Oiat  bis  widow  was  obliged  to  sell  it  at  bis  death 
at  a  oonsideFable  loss.  This  bi^pened  in  oar 
poet's  eloTonth  year,  at  which  time  be  was  taken 
from  the  school  of  Kaidstoney  in  Kent,  and 
plaoed  at  that  of  Dnrbam.  Some  of  his  paternal 
relations  resided  in  the  Utter  pbMO.  Ananeestor 
of  the  femily,  Mr.  Peter  Smart,  bad  been  a  pre- 
liendaiy  of  Dnrfaam  in  the  reign  of  Gharies  the 
Ilrsl^  and  was  regarded  by  the  pnritans  as  a 
proto-martyr  in  their  canse^  baTing  been  de- 
gradedy  fined,  and  impriAmedfor  deren  years, 
on  aeeonnt  €i  a  I^itin  poem  whieb  be  pnblished 
in  1643,  and  which  the  high-dmrdi  party  diose 
to  consider  as  a  libeL  What  serrices  yoong 
Smart  met  with  at  Dnrbam  from  his  father's 
relationB  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Lord  Barnard,  at  his  seat  of  Raby 
Castle ;  and  through  the  interest  of  bis  lordship's 
family  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  who  allowed  him  for  several  years  an 
annuity  of  forty  pounds.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  he  went  from  the  school  of  Durham  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship  of  Pembroke-hall,  and  took  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  About  the  time  of  his  ob- 
taining his  fellowship  he  wrote  a  farce,  entitled 
« the  Grateful  Fair,  or  the  trip  to  Cambridge,'* 
which  was  acted  in  the  hall  of  his  college.  Of 
this  production  only  a  few  songs,  and  the  mock- 
heroic  soliloquy  of  the  Princess  Periwinkle, 
have  been  preserved  ;  but  from  the  draught  of 
the  plot  given  by  his  biographer,  the  comic 
ingenuity  of  the  piece  seems  not  to  have  been 
remarkable.*  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  university,  both  by  his  Latin  and  English 
verses  :  among  the  former  was  his  translation  of 
Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  on  the  subject  of 
which,  and  of  other  versions  which  he  projected 
from  the  same  author,  he  had  the  honour  of  cor- 
responding with  Pope.  He  also  obtained,  during 
several  years,  the  Seatonian  prize  for  poetical 
essays  on  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  He  after- 
wards printed  those  compositions,  and  probably 
rested  on  them  his  chief  claims  to  the  name  of  a 

C*  8ce  Grey's  Works  by  Mitford.  toL  iii.  p.  41  and  47.] 
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poet  In  oneoftlMmliemiier  tookftBlydi- 
nominatesbhnaelf'tiWiwsff^ibisGerf."  Fk«B 
hisTeroes  nponibe  Ea^  cfaaiMd  faaCJiy 
Coort,  hi  whieh  he  addrenws  tiie  bMf 

<*  Tboa  typsof  wit  nd  I 
Chain'dlijth'c 

it  does  not  i^ppear  that  he  had  | 
hb  college  teaebers;  nor  is  it] 
c^presaors  of  the  mind,  as  he  oaUs  i 
much  reason  to  adndrs  the  appBoatioaL  of  his 
eagle  genius  to  the  grsTcr  stodiaa  of  the  oi- 
rersity  ;  for  the  fife  whieh  he  led  waa  as  dis- 
sipated, as  to  oblige  him  to 
fisUowahip  for  taveni  debts. 

In  the  year  1753  he  ^putted  edikgei,  i 
marriage  with  a  Miss  Ounan,  tiie  i 
of  Mr.  Newbeiy  the  bookseller.    Wiih  N«wbeqr 
he  had  already  been  engaged  in  mBwrnnXwAtmrn 
of  anthorahip,  hathig  been  a  freqiiant  oontri- 
bator  to  the  <*  Student,  or  Oxford  and  CkmhcUIgs 
MiseeHany/'  and  haTmg  beaidea  eoodiwled  As 
«  Midwife,  or  Old  Woman's  MagaBbe.**    Hahal 
also  published  a  oolleetion  of  hk  poema^  anl 
having  either  detected  or  suspected   that  die 
notorious  Sir  John  (formerly  Dr.)  Hill  had  re- 
viewed them  unfavourably,  he  proclaimed  war 
with  the  paper  knight,  and  wrote  »  satire  oa 
him,  entitled  the  Hilliad.    One  of  the  bad  elfeeti 
of  the  Dunciad  bad  been  to  afford  to  ind^gnsnt 
witlings,  an  easily  copied  example  of  allegory  aad 
vituperation.    Every  versifier,  who  oo^d  edio 
Pope's  numbers,  and  add  an  iad  to  the  name  of 
the  man  or  thing  that  offended  himi,  thought 
himself  a  Pope  for  the  time  being,  and  lioweTer  ' 
dull,  an  hereditary  champion  against  the  powcn 
of  Dulness.    Sir  John  Hill,  who  wrote  also  s 
book  upon  Cookery,  replied  in  a  Smartiad  ;  sad 
probably  both  of  his  books  were  in  their  differeot 
ways  useful  to  the  psstry-cooks.     If  the  tovn 
was  interested  in  such  a  warfare,  it  was  to  be 
pitied  for  the  dearth  of  amusement.     But  thoag^ 
Smart  was  thus  engaged,  his  manners  were  so 
agreeable,  and  his  personal  character  so  inoffen- 
sive, as  to  find  friends  among  some  of  the  sMet 
eminent  men  of  his  day,  such  as  Dr.  Johneoa, 
Garrick,  and  Dr.  Bumey.    Distress,  broo^  oa 
by  imprudence,  and  insanity,  prodaeed  by  dis- 
tress, soon  made  him  too  dependoit  on  the  kiad- 
ness  of  his  friends.    Some  of  them  contributed 
money,  Garrick  gave   him  a  free  benefit  at 
Drury-lane  theatre,  and  Dr.  Johnson  funushed 
him  with  several  papers  for  one  of  his  peikditsl 
publications.    During  the  confinement  i 
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alienation  of  mind  rendered  necessary,  he  was 
deprived  of  pen  and  ink  and  paper ;  and  used  to 
indent  his  poetical  thoughts  with  a  key  on  the 
wainscot  of  the  wall.  On  his  recovery  he  re- 
sumed his  literary  employments-,  and  for  some 
time  conducted  himself  with  industry.  Among 
the  compositions  of  his  saner  period,  was  a  verse 
translation  of  the  Fables  of  Phsedrus,  executed 
with  tolerable  spirit  and  accuracy.  But  he  gave 
a  lamentable  proof  of  his  declining  powers  in  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  in  his  "  Parables 
of  Jesus  Christ,  done  into  familiar  verse,"  which 
were  dedicated  to  Master  Bonnel  Thornton,  a 
child  in  the  nursery.  He  was  also  conunitted  for 
debt  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  within  the  Rules 
of  which  he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  of  a  dis 
order  in  the  liver. 


If  Smart  had  any  talent  above  medioerityy  it 
was  a  slight  turn  for  humour*.  In  his  serious 
attempts  at  poetry,  he  reminds  us  of  those 

'<  Whom  PhcebuB  in  his  ire 
Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire  f.** 

The  history  of  his  life  is  but  meUmcholy. 
Such  was  his  habitual  imprudence,  that  he  would 
bring  home  guests  to  dine  at  his  house,  when  his 
wife  and  family  had  neither  a  meal,  nor  money 
to  provide  one.  He  engaged,  on  one  occasion,  to 
write  the  Universal  Visitor,  and  for  no  other  work, 
by  a  contract  which  was  to  last  ninety-nine  years. 
The  publication  stopped  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
During  his  bad  health,  he  was  advised  to  walk  for 
exercise,  and  he  used  to  walk  for  that  purpose  to 
the  ale-house  ;  but  he  was  always  carried  back. 


THE  MOCK  PLAY  OP  «  A  TRIP  TO  CAMBRIDGB, 
OR  THE  GRATEPUL  FAIR." 

SOUUiqUY  OF  TUB  PRINCJHU  PBIUWINKLB. 

ITfu  Pmmcsss  Pbriwinkli  tola,  attended  5fr  fimrt^h 

maids  uf  great  honour.'^ 
Sure  such  a  wretch  as  I  was  never  bom, 
By  all  the  world  deserted  and  forlorn  : 
This  bitter-sweet,  thid  honey-gall  to  prove. 
And  all  the  oil  and  vinegar  of  love  ; 
Pride,  love,  and  reason,  will  not  let  me  rest. 
But  make  a  devilish  bustle  in  my  breast. 
To  wed  with  Fizgig,  pride,  pride,  pride  denies. 
Put  on  a  Spanish  padlock,  reason  cries  ; 
But  tender,  gentle  love,  with  every  wish  complies. 
Pride,  love,  and  reason,  fight  till  they  are  cloy'd. 
And  each  by  each  in  mutual  wounds  deetroy'd. 
Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight. 
The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier — white  ; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  8%ck, 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber — ^black. 
In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,with  grime  o'erspread. 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber — red ; 
BUck,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  toesM, 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise  the  combatants  are  lost. 


ODE 

ON  A«V  KAGLK  CONPfitKO  Ilf  A  COLLBOB  COVICT. 

Imperial  bird,  who  wont  to  soar 

High  o*er  the  rolling  cloud. 
Where  Hyperborean  mountains  hoar 

Their  heads  in  ether  shroud  ; — 
Thou  servant  of  almighty  Jove, 
Who,  free  and  swift  as  thought,  couldst  rove 

To  the  bleak  north *s  extremcst  goal ; — 
Thou,  who  magnanimous  couldst  bear 
The  sovereign  thunderer's  arms  in  air. 

And  shake  thy  native  pole  ! 


O,  cruel  fate  1  what  barbarous  hand. 

What  more  than  Gothic  ire. 
At  some  fierce  tyrant's  dread  command. 

To  check  thy  daring  fire 
Has  placed  thee  in  this  servile  cell. 
Where  discipline  and  dullness  dwell. 

Where  genius  ne'er  was  seen  to  roam  ; 
Where  every  selfish  soul's  at  rest. 
Nor  ever  quits  the  carnal  breast. 

But  lurks  and  sneaks  at  home  1 

Though  dimm'd  thine  eye,  and  dipt  thy  wing. 
So  grov'ling  !  once  so  great ; 

The  grief-inspired  Muse  shall  sing 
In  teuderest  Uys  thy  fate. 

What  time  by  thee  scholastic  pride 

Takes  his  precise  pedantic  stride. 
Nor  on  thy  mis'ry  casts  a  care, 

•  An  instance  of  his  wit  is  given  in  hb  extemporary 
spondaic  on  the  three  fat  beadles  of  the  univenity : 
Pinguia  tergeminonun  abdomina  bedeilorum. 
[t  See  however  an  extract  made  by  Mr.  Souths  from 
his  **  Bong  of  David,"  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xL 
p.  497. 

He  sung  of  God  the  mighty  source 
Of  all  things,  the  stupendous  force 

On  which  all  things  depend : 
From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  eyes. 
All  period  power  and  enterprise. 
Commence  and  reign  and  end. 

The  world,  the  clustering  spheres  He  made, 
The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  shade. 

Dale,  champaign,  grove  and  hill ; 
The  multitudinous  abyss 
Where  secrecy  remains  in  bliss. 

And  wisdom  hides  her  skill. 

Tell  them,  I  am  Jehovah  said 

To  Moses,  whUe  earth  heard  in  dread. 

And  smitten  to  the  heart. 
At  once  above,  beneath ,  around. 
All  Nature,  without  voice  or  sound, 

Replied,  O  Lord,  thou  art  I 

j  This  Smart  when  in  a  state  of  inanity  indented  with  a 
I  key  on  the  wainscot  of  a  madhouse.  Poor  Nat  Lee  when 
I  on  the  verge  of  madness  made  a  sensible  saying,  **It  is 
I  Tory  difficult  to  write  like  a  madman,  bnt  very  easy 
I  to  write  Uke  a  fool!] 
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The  stream  of  lore  ne'er  from  his  heart 
Flows  out,  to  act  £ur  pity's  part ; 
But  stinks,  and  stagnates  there. 

Yet  useful  still,  hold  to  the  throng — 
Hold  the  reflecting  glass, — 

That  not  untutor'd  at  thy  wrong 
The  passenger  may  pass ! 


ThoQ  type  of  wit  and 
Cramp'd  by  the  oppiessorB 

Who  study  downwaid 
Type  of  the  fiOl  of  Greece 
While  more  than 

EuTelops  all  aroond. 


oftbemmd, 
ontbef 
and  Rome; 
^oom 


THOMAS    GRAY. 

[Bora,  17U.    Died,  1771.] 


Mr.  Matthias,  the  accomplished  editor  of 
Gray,  in  delineating  his  poetical  character, 
dwells  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  charm  of 
his  lyrical  versification,  which  he  justly  ascribes 
to  the  naturally  exquisite  ear  of  the  poet  having 
been  trained  to  consummate  skill  in  harmony, 
by  long  familiarity  with  the  finest  models  in  the 
most  poetical  of  all  Unguages,  the  Greek  and 
Italian.  **  He  was  indeed  (says  Mr.  Matthias) 
the  inventor,  it  may  be  strictly  said  so,  of  a  new 
lyrical  metre  in  his  own  tongue.  The  peculiar 
formation  of  his  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode, 
was  unknown  before  him ;  and  it  could  only 
have  been  planned  and  perfected  by  a  master 
genius,  who  was  equally  skilled  by  long  and 
repeated  study,  and  by  transfusion  into  his  own 
mind  of  the  l^nric  compositions  of  ancient  Greece 
and  of  the  higher  *  canzoni '  of  the  Tuscan  poets, 
*  di  maggior  carme  e  suono,  as  it  is  termed  in 
the  commanding  energy  of  their  language. 
Antecedent  to  *  The  Progress  of  Poetry,'  and 
to  *The  Bard,'  no  such  IjTics  had  appeared. 
There  is  not  an  ode  in  the  EInglish  language 
which  is  constructed  like  these  two  composi- 
tions ;  with  such  power,  such  majesty,  and  such 
sw^eetness,  with  such  proportioned  pauses  and 
just  cadences,  with  such  regulated  measures  of 
the  verse,  with  such  master  principles  of  IjTical 
art  displayed  and  exemplified,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  such  a  concealment  of  the  difBculty, 
which  is  lost  in  the  softness  and  uninterrupted 
flowing  of  the  lines  in  each  stanza,  with  such 
a  musical  magic,  that  every  verse  in  it  in  suc- 
cession dwells  on  the  car  and  hxirmonizes  with 
that  which  has  gone  before." 

So  far  as  tlie  versification  of  Gray  is  concern- 
ed, I  have  too  much  pleasure  in  transcribing 
these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Matthias,  to  encumber 
them  with  any  qualifying  remarks  of  my  own  on 
that  particular  subject  ;  but  I  dissent  from  liim 
in  his  more  general  estimate  of  Gray's  genius, 
when  he  afterwards  speaks  of  it,  as  "  second  to 
none." 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  positive  merits  of 
Gray  from  the  loftier  excellence  ascribed  to  him 


by  his  editor,  it  is  unneoeflsaiy  to  resoct  to  the 
criticisms  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Some  of  them  may 
be  just,  but  their  general  ^irit  is  malignuit  aod 
exaggerated.  When  we  look  to  such  beantifai 
passages  in  Gray's  odeSyashis  Indian  poetamidrt 
the  forests  of  Chili,  or  his  prophet  bard  acatttr- 
ing  dismay  on  the  array  of  Edwmrd  and  his  aw«- 
struck  chieftains  on  the  aide  of  Snowdon — ^wiiea 
we  regard  his  elegant  taste,  not  only  gatheriag 
classical  flowers  from  the  Arno  and  Uyssu^  hat 
revealing  glimpses  of  barbaric  grandenr  amidrt 
the  darkness  of  Runic  mythology — when  w« 
recollect  his  « thoughis  thai  hreatht^  and  wqHm 
that  bum  " — ^his  rich  personificationB,  his  broad 
and  prominent  images,  and  the  crowning  charm  of 
his  versification,  we  may  safely  pronounce  that 
Johnson's  critical  fulminations  have  passed  over 
his  lyrical  character  with  more  noise  than  de- 
struction *. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
his  beauties  are  rather  crowded  into  a  short 
compass,  than  numerous  in  their  absolute  sma. 
The  spirit  of  poetry,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  com- 
puted mechanicxilly  by  tale  or  measore  ;  and 
abundance  of  it  may  enter  into  a  very  small 
bulk  of  language.  But  neither  language  nor  j 
poetry  are  compressible  beyond  certain  limits ; 
and  the  poet  whose  thoughts  have  been  concen- 
trated into  a  few  pages,  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  given  a  very  full  or  interesting  image  of 
life  in  his  com(x)sition8.  A  few  odes,  splendid, 
spirited,  and  harmonious,  but  by  no  means  either 
faultless  or  replete  with  subjects  that  come  home 

[*  For  poetry  in  its  eseencc,  in  its  purest  itignifm»%tinw 
and  rcali^tion.  Johnson  had  no  kind  of  soul.  lie  tried 
the  creative  flights  of  the  fancy,  the  midair  and  heareB- 
wnrd  toarings  of  the  Muse,  by  work -day-world  nila ; 
and  that  kind  of  verse  was  with  him  the  most  com- 
mendable, which  contained  the  greatest  quantity  of  f(V- 
ciblc  truth  and  reasoning  elegantly  and  correctly  9dt 
forth.  The  elder  Warton  tried  a  p^'son'a  love  for,  and 
judgment  in  (toetry,  by  a  different  standard— by  his 
admiration  of  Lycidas ;  nor  could  a  better  ciitMiup  be 
taken. 

Bpeaking  of  the  Reasoning  and  the  Ima^inattTv  Scbonlai 
Ilallam  justly  says  that  Johnson  admired  Dryden  as    ' 
much  as  he  could  admire  any  man.    He  seems  to  bavs 
read  his  writings  with  the  greatest  attention.] 
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to  universal  sympathy,  and  an  Elegy,  unriyalled 
ajB  it  is  in  that  species  of  composition^  these 
achievements  of  our  poet  form,  after  all,  no  such 
extensive  grounds  of  originality,  as  to  entitle 
their  author  to  be  spoken  of  as  in  genius  ^  ieeond 
to  none,"  He  had  not,  like  Goldsmith,  the  art 
of  unbending  from  grace  to  levity  *.  Nothing 
can  bo  more  unexhilarating  than  his  attempts 
at  wit  and  humour,  either  in  his  letters  or 
lighter  poetry.  In  his  graver  and  better  strains 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  ideas  are  his  own  ; 
and  his  taste,  for  the  most  part,  adorned,  and 
skilfully  recast,  the  forms  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion which  he  borrowed  from  others.  If  his 
works  often  **  whisper  whence  they  stole  their 
balmy  spoils,"  it  is  not  from  plagiarism,  but 
from  a  sensibility  that  sought  and  selected  the 
finest  impressions  of  genius  from  other  gifted 
minds  f.  But  still  there  is  a  higher  appearance 
of  culture  than  fertility,  of  acquisition  than  origi- 
nality, in  Gray.  He  b  not  that  being  of  inde- 
pendent imagination,  that  native  and  creative 
spirit,  of  whom  we  should  say,  that  he  would 
have  pAmged  into  the  flood  of  poetry  had  there 
been  none  to  leap  before  him.  Nor  were  his 
learned  acquisitions  turned  to  the  very  highest 
account  He  was  the  architect  of  no  poetical 
design  of  extensive  or  intricate  compass.  One 
noble  historical  picture,  it  must  be  confessed,  he 
has  left  in  the  opening  scene  of  his  Bard  ;  and 


the  sequel  of  that  ode,  though  it  is  not  periu^ 
the  most  interesting  prophecy  of  English  history 
which  wo  could  suppose  Inspiration  to  pronounce, 
contains  many  ridily  poetical  conceptions.  It 
IB,  however,  exclusively  in  the  opening  of  The 
Bard,  that  Gray  can  be  ever  said  to  have 
portrayed  a  grand,  distinct,  and  heroic  scene 
of  fiction  I, 

The  obscurity  so  often  objected  to  him  is  cer- 
tainly a  defect  not  to  be  justified  by  the  authority 
of  Pindar,  more  than  anything  else  that  is  intrin- 
sically objectionable.  But  it  has  been  exagge- 
rated. He  is  nowhere  so  obscure  as  not  to  be 
intelligible  by  recurring  to  the  passage.  And  it 
may  be  further  observed,  that  Gray*s  lyrical 
obscurity  never  arises,  as  in  some  writers,  from 
undefined  ideas  or  pandoxical  sentiments.  On 
the  contrary,  his  moral  spirit  is  as  explicit  as  it 
is  majestic  ;  and  deeply  read  as  he  was  in  PUto, 
he  is  never  metaphysically  perplexed.  The  fault 
of  his  meaning  is  to  be  latent,  not  indefinite  or 
confused.  When  we  give  his  beauties  re-pemsal 
and  attention,  they  kindle  and  multiply  to  the 
view.  The  thread  of  association  that  conducts 
to  his  remote  allusions,  or  that  connects  his 
abrupt  transitions,  ceases  then  to  be  invisible. 
His  lyrical  pieces  are  like  paintings  on  glass, 
which  must  be  placed  in  a  strong  light  to  give 
out  the  perfect  radiance  of  their  colouring. 


THE  BARD:   A  PINDARIC  ODE». 


<  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King  ! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait. 
Though  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues.  Tyrant !  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears !  '— 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay. 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speecUess  trance : 
**  To  arms  ! "  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his 
quivering  lance. 

[*  Surely  Gray  is  a  greater  poet  than  Goldsmith,  In 
their  individual  classos,  and  Gray's  cUus  of  a  higher 
cirder  than  Goldsmith's.  Nor  is  Uvitp  so  desirable  unless 
Mr.  Campbell  means  the  poet's  levitp : 

"  From  grave  to  gay  from  liveip  to  severe, 
which  if  Gray  wants,  Milton  wants.  Prior's  levity  and 
Goldsmith's  livdinoss  are  both  proverbial.] 

[t  From  a  memory  Allcd  with  the  essence  of  universal 
song,  and  from  a  miiitnuit  of  his  own  powers,  it  was  that 
Gray  composed  his  mosaic-like  pieces.  Nature  had  in- 
tended him  to  rely  on  his  own  resources,  which  were  rich 
enough  to  have  made  him  what  he  Is ;  but  Art  got  the 
better  of  Nature,  and  he  wrote,  it  would  seem,  to  exemplify 
a  line  of  Marston  and  show  us. 

Art  above  Nature,  Judgment  above  Art] 


On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood. 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood  ; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) 

[t  Gray*s  Elegy  pleased  instantly  and  eternally.  His 
Odes  did  not,  nor  do  they  yet,  please  Uke  his  Ekgy.— 
Bybon,  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  1&. 

Had  Gray  written  nothing  but  his  Elegy,  high  as  be 
stands,  I  am  not  sure  that  be  would  not  stand  higher ;  It 
is  the  oomer-stone  of  his  glory;  without  it,  his  odes 
would  be  insufficient  for  his  lame.— Btbon,  Work*,  voL 
vL  p.  5G9. 

It  Is  vain  to  look  for  that  period  when  the  multitude 
will  ndish  Gray's  Odes  as  they  do  his  Elegy.  They  are 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  oomprehenslons  and  every-day 
tastes,  in  subject,  style,  language  and  allusions ;  while  hit 
Elegy  comes  home  to  their  sympathies  and  knowledge, 
in  matter  and  in  manner.  "  In  Poetry  It  is  urged,"  says 
Shenst<me,  *«that  the  vulgar  discover  the  same  beauties 
with  the  man  of  reading.  Now  half  or  moreof  the  beauties 
of  poetry  depend  on  metaphor  or  allusion,  neither  of 
which,  by  a  mind  uncultivated,  can  be  applied  to  their 
proper  counter-parts.'*  Milton  Is  less  read  than  Thomson, 
Cowper,  Kirke  White,  or  Bloomfleld,  but  who  would 
compare  them  for  a  moment  ?] 

[(  Founded  on  a  tradition  currcmt  In  Wales,  that 
Edward  L  when  he  completed  the  conquest  of  that 
country,  ordered  all  the  Bards  that  fell  Into  his  hands  to 
be  put  to  death  .—G  BAY.] 
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And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 

Stmek  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 

*  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave. 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  ! 

O'er  thee,  O  King !  their  hundred  arms  they  wave. 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 

Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 

To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

<  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 
That  hush'd  the  stormy  main  ; 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  cmggy  bed  : 
Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-top*d  head. 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 
Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale  : 
Far,  far  aloof  th'  aflTrighted  ravens  sail : 
The  famish'd  eagle  screams  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art! 
Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 
Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries — 
No  more  I  weep.     They  do  not  sleep. 
On  yonder  cliffs,  a  griesly  band,* 
I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet. 
Avengers  of  their  native  land  : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy 
line. 

"  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  roof. 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verpe  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright. 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley's  roofs  that 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king  !  [ring ; 

She-wolf  of  Franco,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
I   From  thee  be  bom,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  Heaven.     What  terrors  round  him 

wait  ! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined  ; 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

**  Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord, 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  1 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  the  noon -tide  beam  were  born  ? 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm  ; 
Regardlerts  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening 
prey. 


<•  FiU  high  the  sparkling  bowl. 
The  rich  reptust  prepare ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  maj  share  the  i 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  goest. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray,  ! 

Lance  to  hmce,  and  horse  to  hone  1 
Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  eoane. 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way 
Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame. 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed. 
Revere  his  consort's  (kith,  his  father's  £sme,  . 

And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head.  ' 

Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow,  ! 

Twined  with  her  blushing  foe  we  spread  :  | 

The  bristled  boar  in  infant  gore  < 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  aoeoTBed  loom, 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  hia  doooL  . 

**  Edward,  lo  !  to  sudden  &te  I 

(Weave  we  the  woof.    The  thread  is  qnm.) 
Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate,  ^  % 

(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.)"  ' 

<  Stay,  oh  stay  !  nor  thus  foriom  ' 

Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  moom  : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skios 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon*»  height 
Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll ! 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight  ! 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul  ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings;  Britannia's  issue,  hail! 

<  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold. 
Sublime  their  starrj'  fronts  they  rear  ; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine  ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line  ; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air ! 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  pbr  ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear ; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sing?. 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-coloar'd 
wings. 

*  The  verse  adorn  again 
Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  drest. 
In  buskiuM  measures  move 
Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 
With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast         , 
A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub-choir,  i 

Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ; 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear. 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
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pious  maiiythink'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud, 

y  thy  breath,  has  quenched  the  orb  of  day ! 

ow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

*m8  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 

for  me :  with  joy  I  see 

3rent  doom  our  fates  assign. 

'■  despair,  and  scepter'd  care  ; 

iph,  and  to  die,  are  mine.' 

e,and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 

be  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night. 


CE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

A  FRAOMBirr. 

y  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth, 
)arren  bosom  starves  her  gen'rous  birth, 
ial  warmth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 
Ota  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins  : 
n  climes,  where  winter  holds  his  reign, 
,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain, 
her  germs  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise, 
its  her  blossoms  to  the  churlish  skies  ; 
mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs, 
d,  unfriended,  by  those  kindly  cares, 
ilth  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart, 
he  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening 
instruction  on  the  growing  powers  [heart: 
•e  idly  lavishes  her  stores, 
justice,  with  unclouded  face, 
>t  indulgent  on  the  rising  race, 
ttcr  with  a  free,  though  frugal  hand, 
Iden  showers  of  plenty  o'er  the  land  : 
inny  has  fix'd  her  empire  there, 
i  their  tender  hopes  with  chilling  fear, 
st  the  blooming  promise  of  the  year. 
pacious  animated  scene  survey, 
here  the  rolling  orb,  that  gives  the  day, 
e  sons  with  nearer  course  surrounds, 
r  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds, 
lo  soe'cr  th*  exterior  form  we  find, 
'  o})inion  tinge  the  varied  mind, 
all  the  kind,  impartial  heav'n 
rks  of  truth  and  happiness  has  giv'n  : 
use  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain, 
low  pleasure,  and  tliey  fly  from  pain  ; 
dgnient  mends  tlie  plan  their,  fancy  draws, 
It  i)resage8,  and  explores  the  cause  ; 
returns  of  gratitude  they  know, 
i  elude,  by  force  repel  the  foe  ; 
lutual  wishes,  mutual  woes  endear 
ul  smile  and  s>inpathetic  tear. 
hen,  through  ages  by  what  fate  confined 
(>nt  climes  seem  different  souls  assigned  ? 
.'asured  laws  and  philosophic  ease 
1  improve  the  polish 'd  arts  of  peace. 
idustry  and  gain  their  vigils  keep, 
id  the  winds,  and  tame  th'  unwilling  deep. 
*ce  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail ; 
nguid  pleasure  sighs  in  every  gale, 
the  trembling  nations  from  afar 
thia  breath'd  the  living  cloud  of  war ; 


And,  where  the  deluge  burst,  with  sweepy  sway, 
Theirarms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  roll'd  away. 
As  oft  have  issued,  host  impelling  host, 
The  blue-eyed  myriads  firom  the  Baltic  coast. 
The  prostrate  south  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields  ; 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue. 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 
Proud  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod, 
Why  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monarch's  nod, 
While  European  freedom  still  withstands 
Th'  encroaching  tide,  that  drowns  her  lessening 
And  sees  far  off  with  an  indignant  groan    [lands. 
Her  native  pUuns,  and  empires  once  her  own ! 
Can  opener  skies  and  sons  of  fiercer  flame 
O'erpower  the  fire,  that  animates  our  frame ; 
As  lamps,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray, 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  ! 
Need  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  star 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war ! 
And,  where  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around. 
Must  sickening  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground ! 
Unmanly  thought !  what  seasons  can  control. 
What  fancied  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soul, 
Who,  conscious  of  the  source  from  whence  she 
By  reason's  light,  on  resolution's  wings,  [springs, 
Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntless  goes 
O'er  Libya's  deserts  and  through  ZembU's  snows! 
She  bids  each  slumb'ring  energy  awake. 
Another  touch,  another  temper  take, 
Suspends  th'  inferior  laws,  that  rule  our  clay  : 
The  stubborn  elements  confess  her  sway  ; 
Their  little  wants,  their  low  desires,  refine. 
And  raise  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  but  the  human  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth. 
As  various  tracts  enforce  a  various  toil, 
The  manners  speak  the  idiom  of  their  soil. 
An  iron-race  the  mountain-cliffs  maintain. 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain  : 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found 
With  side-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground. 
To  turn  the  torrent's  swift-desoending  flood. 
To  brave  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood. 
What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  train'd, 
They  guard  with  spirit,  what  by  strength  they 

gain'd! 
And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see. 
The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 
(As  Uwless  force  from  confidence  will  grow) 
Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  ! 
I  What  wonder,  in  the  sultry  climes,  that  spread. 
Where  Nile  redundant  o'er  his  summer  bed 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings. 
And  broods  o'er  £g>i>t  with  his  wat*ry  wings. 
If  with  advent'rous  oar  and  ready  sail. 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale  ; 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighb'ring  cities  ride 
That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 
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ON  VICISSITUDB. 

Now  the  golden  mom  aloft 

Wares  her  dew-bespangled  wing, 

With  vermil  cheek,  and  whisper  soft, 

She  wood  the  tardy  spring  : 

Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around 

The  sleeping  fragrance  frt>m  the  ground ; 

And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 

Scatters  hisfreshest,  tenderest  green. 

New-bom  flocks,  in  rustic  dance, 
Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet ; 
Forgetful  of  their  wint*ry  trance 
The  birds  his  presence  greet : 
But  chief  the  sky-lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  ecstacy  ; 
And,  lessening  frt>m  the  dazzled  sight. 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

Yesterday  the  sullen  year 
Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly ; 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air. 
The  herd  stood  drooping  by  : 
Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow,  * 
No  yesterday,  nor  morrow  know  ; 
'Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries 
With  forward  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  past  misfortune's  brow, 
Soft  reflection's  hand  can  trace  ; 
And  o'er  the  cheek  of  sorrow  throw 
A  melancholy  grace  : 
While  hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour  ; 
Or  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  lower 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way, 
Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day. 

Still,  where  rosy  pleasure  leads, 
See  a  kindred  grief  pursue  ; 
Beliind  the  steps  that  misery  treads 
Approaching  comfort  view  : 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  w^oe  ; 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife. 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

Sec  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tost 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigoui*  lost. 
And  breathe,  and  walk  again  : 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale. 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise. 

Humble  Quiet  builds  her  cell 
Near  the  course  where  pleasure  flows  ; 
She  eyes  the  clear  crystalline  well, 
And  tastes  it  as  it  goes. 


I 

<  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  *•  AGRIPPINA.''  A  FRAGMEHT. 

{  ACT  I.     aCBIf  ■  I. 

;  Perswu^AanavntA  the  BuMLEm-wamMMt  amd  AamomuL 
j  h€r  Confidante. 

;      Agrip.  Tis  well,  begone  !  your  enand  is  per 
I  form'd :        [Speaki  a$  to  Amcsnia  enUii»$, 

The  message  needs  no  comment.    TeO  yo«ir  masler, 
!  His  mother  shall  obey  him.     Say  yoo  saw  ber 
I  Yielding  due  reverraice  to  his  high  command : 
I  Alone,  unguarded,  and  without  a  fictor, 
I  As  fits  the  daughter  of  Germanieos. 
I  Say,  she  retired  to  Antium ;  there  to  tend 
Her  household  cares,  a  woman's  best  employment 
What  ifyouadd,howshetnm'd  pale,  and  trembled 
You  think  you  spied  a  tear  stand  in  her  eye, 
And  would  have  dropp*d,  bat  thai  her  pride  re 

strain'd  it ! 
(Go  I  you  can  paint  it  well)  ^twill  profit  joa. 
And  please  the  stripling.    Yet  'twould  dash  fail  jo 
To  hear  the  spirit  of  Britannicos 
Yet  walks  on  earth ;  at  least  there  are  who  \aa 
Without  a  spell  to  raise,  and  bid  it  fire 
A  thousand  haughty  hearts^  miiued  to  shake 
Whena  boy  frowns,  nor  to  be  lured  with  smiks 
To  taste  of  hollow  kindness,  or  partake 
His  hospitable  board :  They  ate  aware 
Of  th'  unpledged  bowl,  they  love  not  aconite. 
Acer.  He's  gone  ;  and  mnch  1  hope  these  wil 
alone. 
And  the  mute  air  are  privy  to  your  passioo. 
Forgive  your  servants  fears,  who  sees  the  dange 
Which  fierce  resentment  cannot  fail  to  raise 
In  haughty  youth,  and  irritatcd'power. 

Agrip.  And  dost  thou  talk  to  me,  to  nie,of  dangei 
Of  haughty  youth,  and  irritated  power. 
To  her  that  gave  it  being,  her  that  arm'd 
This  painted  Jove,  and  taught  his  novice  hand 
To  aim  the  forked  bolt ;  whilst  he  stood  trembling 
Scared  at  tlie  sound,  and  dazzled  with  its  bngfat 
ness ! 

I  'Tis  like,  thou  hast  forgot,  when  yet  a  stranger 
j  To  adoration,  to  the  grateful  steam 
,  Of  flattery's  incense,  and  obsequious  vows 
I  From  voluntary  realms,  a  puny  boy, 
'  Deck'd  with  no  other  lustre  than  the  blood 
j  Of  Agrippina's  race,  he  hved  unknown 
I  To  fame  or  fortune  ;  haply  eyed  at  distance 
I  Some  edileship,  ambitious  of  the  power 
j  To  judge  of  weights  and  measures  ;  scarcely  dare< 
,  On  expectation's  strongest  wing  to  soar 
I  High  as  the  consulate,  that  empty  shade 
'  Of  long  forgotten  liberty  :    When  I 
I  Oped  his  young  eye  to  bear  the  blaze  of  greatnes 
;  Show'd  him  where  empire  tower'd,  and  bade  hin 
strike 
The  noble  quarry.     Grods !  then  was  the  time 
,  To  shrink  from  danger ;  fear  might  then  have  won 
.  The  mask  of  prudence  :  but  a  heart  like  mine, 

A  heart  that  glows  with  the  pure  Jnlian  fire, 
I  If  bright  ambition  from  her  craggy  seat 
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Display  the  radi&nt  prize,  will  mount'ondaimted, 
Gain  the  rough  heights,  and  grasp  the  dangerous 
honour. 

Acer,  Through  various  life  I  hare  pursued  your 
steps, 
Have  seen  your  soul,  and  wonder'd  at  its  daring : 
Hence  rise  my  fears.    Nor  am  I  yet  to  learn 
How  vast  the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  Nero 
To  such  a  mother  owes  ;  the  world,  you  gave  him, 
SuflSces  not  to  pay  the  obligation. 
I  well  remember  too  (for  I  was  present) 
When  in  a  secret  and  dead  hour  of  night, 
Due  sacrifice  performed  with  barbarous  rites 
Of  muttered  charms,  and  solemn  invocation. 
You  bad  the  magi  oiUl  the  dreadful  powers. 
That  read  futurity,  to  know  the  fitte 
Impending  o*er  your  son  :  Their  answer  was, 
If  the  son  reign,  the  mother  perishes. 
Perish  (you  cried)  the  mother  I  reign  the  son  I 
He  reigns  ;  the  rest  is  heaven's  ;  who  oft  has  bade, 
Even  when  its  will  seemed  wrote  in  lines  of  blood, 
Th'  unthought  event  disclose  a  whiter  meaning. 
Think  too  how  oft  in  weak  and  sickly  minds 
The  sweets  of  kindness  Uvishly  indulged 
Rankle  to  gall ;  and  benefits  too  great 
To  be  repaid,  sit  heavy  on  the  soul. 
As  unrequited  wrongs.    The  willing  homage 
Of  prostrate  Rome,  the  senate's  joint  applause. 
The  riches  of  the  earth,  the  train  of  pleasures, 
That  wait  on  youth,  and  arbitrary  sway ; 
These  were  your  gift,  and  with  them  you  bestow'd 
The  very  power  he  has  to  be  ungrateful. 

A  grip.  Thus  ever  grave,  and  undisturb'd  reflec- 
Pours  its  cool  dictates  in  the  madding  ear      [tion 
Of  rage,  and  thinks  to  quench  the  fire  it  feels  not. 
Say'st  thou  I  must  be  cautious,  must  be  silent 
And  tremble  at  the  phantom  I  have  raised  ? 
Carry  to  him  thy  timid  counsels.     He 
Perchance  may  heed  'em  :   Tell  him  too,  that  one, 
Who  had  such  liberal  power  to  give,  may  still 
With  equal  power  resume  that  gift,  and  raise 
A  tempest  that  shall  shako  her  own  creation 
To  its  original  atoms — tell  me  !  say. 
This  mighty  emperor,  this  dreaded  hero. 
Has  he  beheld  the  glittering  front  of  war ! 
Knows  his  soft  ear  the  trumpet's  thrilling  voice. 
And  outcry  of  the  battle  f  Have  his  limbs 
Sweat  under  iron  harness  I  Is  he  not 
The  silken  son  of  dalliance,  nursed  in  ease 
And  pleasure's  flowery  lap  ? — Rubellius  lives. 
And  Sylla  has  his  friends,  though  school'd  by  fear 
To  bow  the  supple  knee,  and  court  the  times 
With  shows- of  fair  obeisance :  and  a  call. 
Like  mine,  might  servo  belike  to  wake  pretensions 
Drowsier  than  theirs,  who  boast  the  genuine  blood 
Of  our  imperial  house.  [passion, 

Acer,  Did  I  not  wish  to  check  this  dangerous 
I  might  remind  my  mistress  that  her  nod 
Can  rouse  eight  hardy  legions,  wont  to  stem 
With  stubborn  nerves  the  tide,  and  face  the  rigour 
Of  bleak  Germania's  snows.    Four,  not  less  brave, 
That  in  Armenia  quell  the  Parthian  foroo 


Under  the  warlike  Corbulo,  by  you 
Mark'd  for  their  leader :  These,  by  ties  confirm'd. 
Of  old  respect  and  gratitude,  are  yours. 
Surely  the  Masians  too,  and  those  of  Egypt, 
Have  not  forgot  your  sire  :  The  eye  of  Rome 
And  the  praetorian  camp  have  long  revered. 
With  custom'd  awe,  the  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
And  mother  of  their  Oesars. 

Agrip.  Ha !  by  Juno, 
It  bears  a  noble  sembUmce.    On  this  base 
My  great  revenge  shall  rise  ;  or  say  we  sound 
The  trump  of  liberty  ;  there  will  not  want. 
Even  in  the  servile  senate,  ears  to  own 
Her  spirit^tirring  voice  ;  Soranus  there, 
And  Gassius :  Vetus  too,  and  Thrasea, 
Minds  of  the  antique  cast,  rough  stubborn  souls. 
That  struggle  with  the  yoke.    How  shall  the  spark 
Unquenchable,  that  glows  within  their  breasts^ 
Blaze  into  freedom,  when  the  idle  herd 
(Slaves  from  the  womb,  created  but  to  stare. 
And  bellow  in  the  Circus)  yet  will  start. 
And  shake  'em  at  the  name  of  liberty. 
Stung  by  a  senseless  word,  a  vain  tradition. 
As  there  were  magic  in  it !  wrinkled  beldams 
Teach  it  their  grandchildren,  as  somewhat  rare 
That  anciently  appear'd,  but  when,  extends 
Beyond  their  chronicle— oh  !  'tis  a  cause 
To  arm  the  hand  of  childhood,  and  rebrace 
The  sUcken'd  sinews  of  time-wearied  age. 
Yes,  we  may  meet,  ingrateful  boy,  we  may ! 
Again  the  buried  genius  of  old  Rome 
Shall  from  the  dust  uproar  his  reverend  head. 
Roused  by  the  shout  of  millions  :  There  before 
His  high  tribunal  thou  and  I  appear. 
Let  majesty  sit  on  thy  awful  brow, 
And  lighten  from  thy  eye :  Around  thee  call 
The  gilded  swarm  that  wantons  in  the  sunshine 
Of  thy  full  favour :  Seneca  be  there 
In  gorgeous  phrase  of  labour'd  eloquence 
To  dross  thy  plea,  and  Burrhus  strengthen  it 
With  his  plain  soldier's  oath,  and  honest  seeming. 
Against  thee,  liberty  and  Agrippina  : 
The  world,  the  prize  ;  and  fiiir  befall  the  victors. 
But  soft !  why  do  I  waste  the  fruitless  hours 
In  threats  unexecuted  ?  Haste  thee,  fly 
These  hated  walls,  that  seem  to  mock  my  shame, 
And  cast  me  forth  in  duty  to  their  lord. 

Acer,  "Tib  time  we  go,  Uie  sun  is  high  advanced. 
And,  ere  mid-day,  Nero  will  come  to  Bairn. 

Agrip,  My  thought  aches  at  him ;  not  the  basilisk 
More  deadly  to  the  sight,  than  is  to  me 
The  cool  injurious  eye  of  frozen  kindness. 
I  will  not  meet  its  poison.    Let  him  feel 
Before  he  sees  me. 

Acer.  Why  then  stays  my  sovereign. 
Where  he  so  soon  may 

Agrip,  Yes,  I  will  be  gone. 

But  not  to  Antium — all  shall  be  confess*d, 
Whate'er  the  frivolous  tongue  of  giddy  fame 
Has  spread  among  the  crowd ;  things  that  but 

whisper'd, 
Have  arch'd  the  bearer's  brow,  and  riveted 
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HiseywinfottAileeftMj:  No 

What ;  so't  be  ttnagb,  mod  dnadftiL— SoMoifls, 


My  guilt,  tlw  Uftdnr  hb  Ingnlitiide. 
And  yon,  ye  nuuMS  of  ambition'e  rietime, 
Enahrined  Qendliii^  with  ibe  pitied  gfaoete 
Of  the  S/Uaniy  doom'd  to  eerij  death, 
(Ye  imaTailing  liORonb  frviUoM  erimeB  1) 
If  firam  the  reelDM  of  night  mj  Toiee  ye  hear. 
In  lien  of  penitenoe,  end  Tiin  vomone^ 
Aoeept  my  Tongeenoe.    Thoo^  by  me  ye  bM* 
He  was  the  canae.    My  lore,  my  fean  for  him. 
Dried  the  eoft  spiingB  of  pity  in  my  heart. 
And  froie  them  up  with  deadly  enielty. 
Yet  if  yoor  injured  ahadea  demand  my  fate, 
If  mnrder  eriea  for  mnrder,  blood  for  blood, 
Let  me  not  fiUl  akme ;  hot  emah  hb  pride. 
And  afaik  the  traitor  in  hia  motiier'a  min. , 

C&vfimt 


BOBmXL 


OA9.  Thna  fur  we're  aafr. 


Lent  na  his  winga^  we  eoaU  no*  ham 
With  more  doaiYe  ipeed  ti 
Ofwakeftdjealonqr.  Begaj 
Di^el,  my  fiur,  with  amflbi,  the 
That  hanga  on  thy  elear  brow.  So 
So  her  white  nook  reehned,  00  waa  Am 
By  the  yoong  Trojan  to  hia  gOded  back 
With  fond  relaetMiee^  yieWng 
And  oft  roforted  eye^asif  aha  knew 
Whether  ahe  foai^d,  or  widi'd  to  bo 
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CUTHBERT    SHAW. 

[Bora,  19»    DM,im>] 


Cuuuuuix  Shaw  waa  the  aon  of  a  ahoemaker, 
and  waa  bom  at  RaTenaworth,  near  Richmond, 
in  Yorkahire.  He  waa  for  aome  time  naher  to 
the  gnunmar-aehool  at  Darlington,  where  he  pub- 
lished, in  1756,  his  first  poem,  entitled  **  Liberty^ 
He  afterwards  appeared  in  London  and  other 
places  as  a  player  ;  but  having  no  recommenda- 
tions  for  the  stage,  except  a  handsome  figure,  he 
betook  himself  to  writing  for  subsistence.  In 
1762  he  attacked  Colman,  Churchill,  Lloyd,  and 
Shirley,  in  a  satire,  called  ^  The  Four  Farthing 
Candles  *  ;"  and  next  selected  the  author  of  the 
Rosciad  as  the  exclusive  subject  of  a  mock-heroic 
poem,  entitled,  <<  The  Race,  by  Mercurius  Spur, 
with  Notes  by  Faustinus  Scriblerus.''  He  had, 
for  some  time,  the  care  of  instructing  an  infant 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  in  the  first  rudi- 
menta  of  learning.    He  married  a  woman  of 


aoperior  oooneadoni^  irfio,  for  hin  Mk 
the  oonntenanee  of  her  fomily  3  but  wlio  did  aat 
live  long  to  ahare  hia  alfoetioiMi  and  miBfaKtHaiL 
Her  death,  m  1768,  and  tiiai  of  their  iafont,  earn- 
sioned  thoee  well-known  reraea  wfaidi  give  aa 
interest  to  his  memory.  Lord  Lyttelton,  atradL 
by  their  feeling  expreaaion  of  a  grief  aimihr  to 
his  own,  solicited  his  acquaintance,  and  dirtia- 
guished  him  by  his  praise  ;  bat  rendered  him  ae 
substantial  assistance.  The  ahort  remainder  of 
his  days  was  spent  in  literary  dnidgeiy.  He 
wrote  a  satire  on  political  conruption,  with  mucj 
other  articles,  which  i4>peared  in  the  Freeholdei^ 
Magazine.  Disease  and  dissipation  carried  faim  1 
off  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  the  fanner  bad  | 
left  irretrievable  marica  of  ita  ravagea  i^on  !■  \ 
countenance. 


FROM  «A  MONODY  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HIS  WIFE.» 


♦    •    •    Where'er  I  turn  my  eyes. 

Some  aad  memento  of  my  loss  appears ; 
I  fly  the  fitted  house— suppress  my  sighs. 
Resolved  to  dry  my  unavailing  tears : 
But,  ah !  in  vain — no  change  of  time  or  place 
The  memory  can  efface 
Of  all  that  sweetness,  that  enchanting  air, 
Now  lost ;  and  nou^t  remains  but  anguish  and 
despair. 

{*  A  poem  of  which  no  copy  to  known  to  exist] 


Where  were  the  delegatea  of  Heaven,  oh  whoe ! 

Appointed  virtue's  children  safe  to  keep ! 
Had  innocence  or  virtue  been  their  care. 

She  had  not  died,  nor  had  I  lived  to  weep: 
Moved  by  my  tears,  and  by  her  patienee  moved, 
To  see  her  force  the  endearing  amile^ 
My  sorrows  to  beguile. 
When  torture's  keenest  rage  ahe  proved ; 
Sure  they  had  warded  that  untimely  dart^ 
Which  broke  her  thread  of  life^  and  rent  a  hw- 
band'a  heart. 
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How  shall  I  e'er  forget  that  dreadful  hour, 
When,  feeling  death's  resistless  power, 
My  hand  she  pressed  wet  with  her  falling  tears, 
And  thus,  in  faltering  accents,  spoke  her  fears  1 
"  Ah,  my  loved  lord,  the  transient  scene  is  o'er, 
And  we  must  part  (alas !)  to  meet  no  more  I 
But,  oh  1  if  e'er  thy  Emma's  name  was  dear, 
If  e'er  thy  vows  have  charm'd  my  ravish'd  earl 
If  from  my  loved  embrace  my  heart  to  gain. 
Proud  friends  have  frown'd,  and  fortune  smiled  in 
If  it  has  been  my  sole  endeavour  still  [vain ; 

To  act  in  all  obsequious  to  thy  will; 
To  watch  thy  very  smiles,  thy  wish  to  know. 
Then  only  truly  blest  when  thou  wert  so  : 
If  I  have  doated  with  that  fond  excess. 
Nor  love  could  add,  nor  fortune  make  it  less  ; 
If  this  I've  done,  and  more— oh  then  be  kind 
To  the  dear  lovely  babe  I  leave  behind. 
When  time  my  once-loved  memory  shall  efface, 
Some  happier  maid  may  take  thy  Emma's  place, 
With  envious  eyes  thy  partial  fondness  see, 
And  hate  it  for  the  love  thou  bore  to  me  : 
My  dearest  Shaw,  forgive  a  woman's  fears. 
But  one  word  more  (I  cannot  bear  thy  tears) 

Promise and  I  will  trust  thy  faithful  vow, 

(Oft  have  I  tried,  and  ever  found  thee  true) 
That  to  some  distant  spot  thou  wilt  remove 
This  fatal  pledge  of  hapless  Emma's  love, 
Where  safe  thy  blandishments  it  may  partake, 
And,  oh  I  be  tender  for  its  mother's  sake. 

Wilt  thou  I 

[  know  thou  wilt sad  silence  speaks  assent. 

And  in  that  pleasing  hope  thy  Emma  dies  content." 

[,  who  with  more  than  manly  strength  have  bore 

The  various  ills  imposed  by  cruel  fate, 
sustain  the  firmness  of  my  soul  no  more^ 

But  sink  beneath  the  weight : 
Fust  Heaven  (I  cried)  from  memory's  earliest  day 

No  comfort  has  thy  wretched  suppliant  known, 
iisfortune  still  with  unrelenting  sway 

Has  claim'd  me  for  her  own. 

Jut  0 in  pity  to  my  grief,  restore 

'his  only  source  of  bliss;  I  ask— I  ask  no  more— 
'ain  hope — ^th'  irrevocable  doom  is  past, 
iven  now  she  looks — she  sighs  her  las^- — 
ainly  I  strive  to  stay  her  fleeting  breath,  [death. 
Jid  with  rebellious  heart,  protest  against  her 
•  •  •  • 

erhaps  kind  Heaven  in  mercy  dealt  the  blow. 
Some  saving  truth  thy  roving  soul  to  teach  ; 
0  wean  thy  heart  from  grovelling  views  below, 
And  point  out  bliss  beyond  misfortune's  reach  ; 
J  show  that  all  the  flattering  schemes  of  joy. 
Which  towering  hope  so  fondly  builds  in  air. 

One  fatal  moment  can  destroy, 
And  plunge  th'  exulting  maniac  in  despair, 
len,  O  !  with  pious  fortitude  sustain 
ly  present  loss — haply,  thy  future  gain ; 

Nor  let  thy  Emma  die  in  vain  ;         ^ 
me  shall  administer  its  wonted  balm, 
id  hush  this  storm  of  grief  to  no  nnpleasing  calm. 


Thus  the  poor  bird,  by  some  disastrous  fate 

Caught  and  imprison'd  in  a  lonely  cage, 
Tom  from  its  native  fields,  and  dearer  mate, 

Flutters  a  while  and  spends  its  little  rage  : 
But,  finding  all  its  efforts  weak  and  vain, 

No  more  it  pants  and  rages  for  the  plain  ; 
Moping  a  while,  in  sullen  mood 

Droops  the  sweet  mourner — ^but,  ere  long. 
Prunes  its  light  wings,  and  pecks  its  food. 

And  meditates  the  song  : 
Serenely  sorrowing,  breathes  its  piteous  case. 

And  with  its  plaintive  warblings  saddens  all  the 
place. 

Forgive  me,  Heaven— yet— yet  the  tears  will  flow, 

To  think  how  soon  my  scene  of  bliss  is  past ! 
My  budding  joys  just  promising  to  blow. 

All  nipt  and  wither'd  by  one  envious  blast  1 
My  hours,  that  Uiughing  wont  to  fleet  away. 
Move  heavily  along  ; 
Where'snowthesprightlyje8t,thejocundsong1 

Time  creeps  unconscious  of  delight : 
How  shall  I  cheat  the  tedious  day  1 

And  O the  joyless  night  1 

Where  shall  I  rest  my  weary  head  ? 

How  shall  I  find  repose  on  a  sad  widow'd  bed  1 


Sickness  and  sorrow  hovering  round  my  bed. 

Who  now  with  anxious  haste  shall  bring  relief, 
With  lenient  hand  support  my  drooping  head. 

Assuage  my  pains,  and  mitigate  my  grief ! 
Should  worldly  business  call  away. 

Who  now  shall  in  my  absence  fondly  mourn. 
Count  every  minute  of  the  loitering  day. 

Impatient  for  my  quick  return ! 
Should  aught  my  bosom  discompose. 

Who  now  with  sweet  complacent  air 

Shall  smooth  the  rugged  brow  of  care. 
And  soften  all  my  woes  f 

Too  faithful  memory Cease,  O  cease 

How  shall  I  e'er  regain  my  peace ! 
(O  to  forget  her!)— but  how  vain  each  art. 
Whilst  every  virtue  lives  imprinted  on  my  heart. 

And  thou,  my  little  cherub,  left  behind, 

To  hear  a  father's  plaints,  to  share  his  woes, 
When  reason's  dawn  informs  thy  infant  mind. 
And  thy  sweet-lisping  tongue  shall  ask  the  cause, 
I^w  oft  with  sorrow  shall  mine  eyes  run  o'er. 
When  twining  round  my  knees  I  trace 
Thy  mother's  smile  upon  thy  face  ! 
How  oft  to  my  full  heart  shalt  thou  restore 
Sad  memory  of  my  joys — ah  now  no  more  ! 
By  blessings  once  enjoy'd  now  more  distress'd, 
More  beggar  by  the  riches  once  possess'd. 

My  little  darling ! dearer  to  me  grown  [hear!) 

By  all  the  tears  thou'st  caused — (O  strange  to 
Bought  with  a  life  yet  dearer  than  thy  own, 
Thy  cradle  purchased  with  thy  mother's  bieor ! 
Who  now  shall  seek,  with  fond  delight. 
Thy  infant  steps  to  guide  aright ! 
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She  who  with  doating  eyes  would  gaze 

On  all  thy  little  artless  ways, 

By  all  thy  soft  endearments  blest, 
And  clasp  thee  oft  with  transport  to  her  breast, 

Alas !  is  gone ^yet  shalt  thou  prove 

A  father's  dearest  tenderest  love  ; 
And  O  sweet  senseless  smiler  (envied  state  !) 
As  yet  unconscious  of  thy  hapless  fate, 

When  years  thy  judgment  shall  mature, 
And  reason  shows  those  ills  it  cannot  cure, 

Wilt  thou,  a  father's  grief  to  assuage, 
For  virtue  prove  the  phoenix  of  the  earth  I 
(Like  her,  Uiy  mother  died  to  give  thee  birth) 

And  be  the  comfort  of  my  age  ! 


When  sick  and  Unguishing  I  fie. 

Wilt  thou  my  Cnuna's  wonted  care  supply  t 

And  oft  as  to  thy  listening  ear 
Thy  mother's  virtues  and  her  fate  I  tdl. 

Say,  wilt  thou  drop  the  tender  tear. 
Whilst  on  the  mournful  theme  I  dwell  I 
Then,  fondly  stealing  to  thy  fiOher's  side, 

Whene'er  thou  seest  the  soft  distroasy 
Which  I  would  vainly  seek  to  hide, 

Say,  wilt  thou  strive  to  make  it  less ! 
To  sootiie  my  sorrows  all  thy  carea  employ. 
And  in  my  cup  of  grief  infuse  one  drop  of  joy  I 


TOBIAS    SMOLLETT. 

[Bora,  17S1-    Died,  1771.] 


Tobias  Smollett  was  the  grandson  of  Sir 
James  Smollett,  of  Bonhill,  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  Union.  The  father  of  the  novelist 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  knight,  and  had  mar- 
ried  without  his  consent.  He  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  left  his  children  dependent  on  their 
grand&ther.  Were  we  to  trust  to  Roderick  Ran- 
dom's account  of  his  relations,  for  authentic 
portraits  of  the  author's  family,  we  should 
entertain  no  very  prepossessing  idea  of  the  old 
gentleman  ;  but  it  appears  that  Sir  James  Smol- 
lett supported  his  son,  and  educated  his  grand- 
children. 

Smollett  was  bom  near  Renton,  in  the  parish 
of  Cardross,  and  sliirc  of  Dumbarton,  and  passed 
his  earliest  years  among  those  scenes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loven,  which  he  has  described  with 
some  intcrcHt  in  the  Adventures  of  Humphrey 
Clinker.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in 
classical  learning  at  the  school  of  Dumbarton. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  college  of 
Glasgow,  where  ho  pursued  the  study  of  medi- 
cine ;  and,  according  to  the  practice  then  usual 
in  medical  education,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
Mr.  Gordon,  a  surgeon  in  that  city.  Gordon  is 
generally  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Potion 
in  Roderick  Random.  This  has  been  denied  by 
Smollett's  biographers  ;  but  their  conjecture  is 
of  no  more  weight  than  the  tradition  which  it 
contradicts.  In  the  characters  of  a  work,  so 
compounded  of  truth  and  fiction,  the  author  alone 
could  have  estimated  the  personality  which  he 
intended,  and  of  that  intention  he  was  not  pro- 
bably communicative.  The  tradition  still  remain- 
ing at  Glasgow  is,  that  Smollett  was  a  restive 
apprentice,  and  a  mischievous  stripling.  While 
at  the  university  he  cultivated  the  study  of  lite- 
rature, as  well  as  of  medicine,  and  showed  a  dis- 
position for  poetry,  but  very  often  in  that  bitter 
vein  of  satire  which  he  carried  so  plentifully  into 


the  temper  of  his  future  years*  He  bad  abo,  be> 
fore  he  was  eighteen,  composed  a  tragedy,  entitled 
<<  The  Regicide."  This  tragedy  was  not  pobliihed 
till  after  the  Upse  of  ten  years,  and  then  it  pr»- 
bably  retained  but  little  of  its  juvenile  shape. 
When  printed,  '^  to  Mhamte  ihe  rogu€9^  it  mi 
ushered  in  by  a  prefS&ce,  abusing  the  stage-maaa- 
gersywho  had  rejected  it,  in  a  strain  of  indignalida 
with  which  the  perusal  of  the  pUy  itself  did  oot 
dispose  the  reader  to  sympathise. 

The  death  of  his  grandfather  left  Smolktt 
without  provision,  and  obliged  him  to  leave  his 
studies  at  Glasgow  prematurely.  He  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  the  situation  of  a  surgeon's 
mate  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line,  which  sailed  in 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Carthagena.  The 
strong  picture  of  the  discomforts  of  his  nav&l 
life,  which  he  afterwards  drew,  is  said  to  have 
attracted  considerable  attention  to  the  internal 
economy  of  our  ships  of  war,  and  to  have  occa- 
sioned the  commencement  of  some  salutary  ft- 
formations.  But  with  ail  the  improvements  whieb 
have  been  made,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  sitoa- 
tion  of  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy  is  still 
left  less  respectable  and  comfortable  than  it  ought 
to  be  made.  He  is  still  without  equal  advantages 
to  those  of  a  surgeon's  mate  in  the  army,  and  is 
put  too  low  in  the  rank  of  officers. 

Smollett  quitted  the  naval  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Jamaica. 
Ho  returned  to  London  In  1746,  and  in  the  fol- 
I  lowing  year  married  a  Miss  Lascelles,  whom  he 
had  courted  in  Jamaica,  and  with  whom  he  had 
I  the  promise  of  3000/.     Of  this  sum,  however,  he 
I  obtained  but  a  small  part,  and  that  after  an  ex- 
pensive lawsuit.     Being  obliged  therefore  to  hare 
recourse  to  his  pen  for  his  support,  he,  in  174S, 
published  his  Roderick  Random,  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  novels  on  which  his  high  reputatioo 
rests.     Three  years  elapsed  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Peregrine  Pickle.    In  the  interval  he 
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had  vbitcd  Paris,  where  his  biographer,  Dr- 
Moore,  who  knew  him  there,  says  that  he  indulged 
in  the  common  prejudices  of  the  English  against 
the  French  nation,  and  never  attained  tlie  lan- 
guage so  perfectly  as  to  he  able  to  mix  familiarly 
with  the  inhabitants.  When  we  look  to  the  rich 
traits  of  comic  effect,  which  his  English  characters 
derive  from  transferring  the  scene  to  France,  we 
can  neither  regard  his  journey  as  of  slight  utility 
to  his  powers  of  amusement,  nor  regret  that  he 
attended  more  to  the  follies  of  his  countrymen 
than  to  French  manners  and  phraseology.  After 
the  publication  of  Peregrine  Pickle  he  attempted 
to  establish  himself  at  Bath  as  a  physician,  but 
was  not  successful.  His  f&iluro  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  haughtiness  of  his  manners.  It  is 
not  very  apparent,  however,  what  claims  to 
medical  estimation  he  could  advance;  and  the 
celebrity  for  aggravating  and  exposing  personal 
follies,  which  ho  had  acquired  by  bis  novels,  was 
rather  too  formidable  to  recommend  him  as  a 
confidential  visitant  to  the  sick  chambers  of 
fashion.  To  a  sensitive  valetudinarian  many 
diseases  would  bo  less  alarming  than  a  doctor, 
who  might  slay  the  character  by  his  ridicule,  and 
might  not  save  the  body  by  his  prescriptions. 

Returning  disappointed  from  Bath,  ho  fixed 
his  residence  at  Chelsea,  and  supported  himself 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  by  his  literary  employ- 
ments. The  manner  in  which  he  lived  at  Chelsea, 
and  the  hospitality  which  he  afforded  to  many  of 
his  poorer  brethren  of  the  tribe  of  literature, 
have  been  somewhat  ostentatiously  described  by 
his  own  pen  * ;  but  Dr.  Moore  assures  us,  that  the 
account  of  his  liberality  is  not  overcharged.  In 
1 753  he  produced  his  novel  of  **  Count  Fathom ;" 
and  three  years  afterwards,  whilst  confined  in 
prison,  for  a  libel  on  Admiral  Knowlcs,  amused 
himself  with  writing  the  **  Adventures  of  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves.''  In  the  following  year  ho 
attempted  the  stage  in  a  farce,  entitled  tho 
*<  Reprisals,"  which,  though  of  no  great  value, met 
with  temporary  success.  Prolific  as  his  pen  was, 
he  seems  from  this  period  to  have  felt  that  he 
could  depend  for  subsistence  more  securely  upon 
works  of  industry  than  originality  ;  and  he  en- 
gaged in  voluminous  drudgeries,  which  added 
nothing  to  his  fame,  whilst  they  made  inroads  on 
I     his  health  and  equanimity.     His  conduct  of  the 


Critical  Review,  in  particular,  embroiled  him  in 
rancorous  personalities,  and  brought  forward  the 
least  agreeable  parts  of  his  character.  He  sup- 
ported the  ministry  of  Lord  Bute  with  his  pen, 
but  missed  the  reward  which  he  expected. 
Though  he  had  realised  large  sums  by  several  of 
his  works,  he  saw  the  evening  of  his  life  approach, 
with  no  provision  in  prospect,  but  what  he  coold 
receive  from  severe  and  continued  labours  ;  and 
with  him,  that  evening  might  be  said  to  approach 
prematurely,  for  his  constitution  seems  to  have 
begun  to  break  down  when  he  was  not  much 
turned  of  forty.  The  death  of  his  only  daughter 
obliged  him  to  seek  relief  from  sickness  and 
melancholy  by  travelling  abroad  for  two  years  ; 
and  tho  Account  of  his  Travels  in  France  and 
Italy,  which  he  published  on  his  return,  afforded 
a  dreary  picture  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  the  Continent,  his  health 
still  decaying,  he  made  a  journey  to  Scotland, 
and  renewed  his  attachment  to  his  friends  and 
relations.  His  constitution  again  requiring  a 
more  genial  climate,  and  as  he  could  ill  support 
the  expense  of  travelling,  his  friends  tried,  in 
vain,  to  obtain  for  him  from  ministers,  the  situ- 
ation of  consul  at  Nice,  Naples,  or  Leghorn. 
Smollett  had  written  both  for  and  against  minis- 
ters, perhaps  not  always  from  independent  mo- 
tives ;  but  to  find  the  man,  whose  genius  has 
given  exhilaration  to  millions,  thus  reduced  to 
beg,  and  to  be  refused  the  means  that  might  have 
smoothed  the  pillow  of  his  death-bed  in  a  foreign 
country,  is  a  circumstance  which  fills  the  mind 
rather  too  strongly  with  the  recollection  of  Cer- 
vantes. He  set  out,  however,  for  Italy  in  1770, 
and,  though  debilitated  in  body,  was  able  to  com- 
pose his  novel  of  "  Humphrey  Clinker."  After 
a  few  montlis*  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leghorn,  he  expired  there,  in  his  fifty-first 
year  f. 

Tlie  few  poems  which  he  has  left  have  a  portion 

of  delicacy  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  novels ; 

but  they  have  not,  like  those  prose  fictions,  tho 

strength  of  a  master's  hand.     Were  he  to  live 

I  over  again,  we  might  wish  him  to  write  more 

'  poetry,  in  the  belief  tliat  his  poetical  talent  would 

.  improve  by  exercise  ;  but  we  should  be  glad  to 

!  have  more  of  liis  novels  just  as  they  are^. 

i 


THE   TEARS   OF   SCOTLAND. 


Mourn,  hapless  CaledonLi,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  ! 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renown'd. 
Lie  slaughter'd  on  their  native  ground  ; 

[*  In  Humphrey  Clinker.] 
[t  Fielding  and  StnoUctt  went  abmad  for  health— but 
abroad  to  die— tlie  one  at  Li«b<>n,  th«-  other  at  Leghorn. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  wnUe  their  livis,  was  Imprciwcd 
with  their  fatcH;  Nought  in  vain  for  health  where  they 
had  nought  it,  but  lived  to  return,  to  relapso,  and  to  die. 


Thy  hospitable  roofs  lo  more 

'  Invito  tlie  stranger  to  the  door  ; 

I  In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 

I  The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

,   There  in  Ri>niething  melancholy  in  the  similarity  of  Uieir 
stories  t4)wards  llie  close.] 

[t  This  iMwwige  is  «|uute«l  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Me- 
moir of  Smollett.  "  The  truth  Is,"  he  adds,  "  ttiat  in  theso 
very  novels  are  expended  many  of  the  ingredicnti*  bQth  of 
grave  and  humorous  poetry."  Mite.  Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  17(1] 
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The  wretched  owm*r  «*)«s  afar 
HiA  all  btcome  tho  prey  of  i^iu? ; 
Bethinks  bim  of  liifl  baties  Ai^d  ^ifc, 
Then  smites*  his  breast ,  and  curees  life. 
Thy  swaina  are  fawikhM  on  Uie  roek^i 
Where  t>tice  ihey  fed  tlieir  wAUtou  flocks: 
Thy  ravish'd  virgins  sliriek  in  vam  ; 
Thy  inl&nle  periah  on  the  ptmn. 

What  boots  it  then,  in  every  clime, 
ThMogU  the  wide-fipreftding  waste  of  time, 
Tby  mariial  glo^*  enowuM  with  praifio^ 
Stiil  shoue  watli  undimittifih'd  bbza  1 
Thy  lowVing  ^rpjrit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  nerk  i»  bende*!  to  the  yoke* 
What  foreign  wms  eonld  noTer  quell* 
By  ciyII  roge  and  ranconr  felL 

The  mnU  pipe  and  meny  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  bappy  day  ; 
No  sooial  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreiuy  winler  night : 
No  strains  bnt  tbose  of  son^w  flow. 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
Wbile  the  pale  phant^jms  of  the  daia 
Glide  nightly  oW  the  mlent  plahi* 

O  han^fal  couae^  oh  fatal  mar% 
Aecoi^od  to  ftge»  yet  unborn  I 
The  aoiiH  ngalnat  tlieii'  father  fttood^ 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood* 
Y«t,  when  the  rage  of  battle  eoased^ 
The  victor's  sonl  was  not  appealed ; 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  fcti 
Devouring  flames,  and  mui-d'ring  steel  1 

Tlie  pjoua  mother,  doom'd  to  death. 
Forsaken  wanders  o*cr  the  btsath, 
The  bleak  wind  whist! ea  round  her  bead, 
Her  helpless  orphajis  cry  for  bread ; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend. 
She  views  tbe  shades  of  night  descend ; 
And  stretcbM  beneath  the  inclement  skies, 
Weepa  o'er  ber  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedewa  ray  veins. 
And  unimpair'd  remt^mhrance  reigns, 
Hesentment  of  my  conntry 's  fate 
Within  my  filial  brea*t  shall  beat  i 
And,  spite  of  her  inaulting  foe. 
My  sympathiiiing  vertje  eball  flow : 
liloum,  liapleas  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  pfeace^  thy  laarek  torn*. 


OUB  TO  LEVEJiWATER. 


r*  This  Ode  by  Dr.  Smollett.  doe«T»theT  tnore  bnnour 
tA  tbe  PQtbOT'B  feeling*  than  h{»  Uste-  Tbe  iD«?banical 
pvt,  with  K^td  ta  DUBitietii  and  htfiipiage,  \t  not  bo 
perfpct  an  kj  short  a  warlt  **  thia  peti^ilr*^  ^  ^^  the 
pplbctjc  it  containa,  pafticuiiirly  la  the  Un-l  siaiwa  but 


S 


On  Lovcn'e  bonks,  while  fr«e  to  rowv, 
And  tune  the  mral  pipe  to  love, 
1  enTied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  Art^lian  plai^-  ^ 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transfwionE  WW^  -^ 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  U>  la^w  I       -M^m 
No  tOTTOrt*  stoia  thy  limpid  aoupce  t     ^^  * 
No  Tf)t^  inpaia  thy  dimpling  oonr»,  m 
That  Bwecfly  -warbles  o*er  ita  bed,  i 

With  white,  round,  polisif  d  pebhln  *pn«d  * 
Whilt",  hgbtly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood  ; 
The  apringhag  trout  in  epeekled  pH^  |"* 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide  ;  ^ 

The  rnthless  pike,  intent  on  war  ; 
The  silvaf  eel,  and  mottled  par.     -^ 
lksv6lvbig  frt>m  thy  parent  lake, 
A  ^mffiiiig  maze  thy  waters  mak^. 
By  btnran  of  hirch,  and  grove*  of  pio%^^ 
Aaft  «^W  llower'd  with  eglautmc.        '^ 

Still  OQ  thy  bank*  so  gaily  gre^n. 
May  niim«5rou8  herds  and  flocks  l»e  ac^ 
And  lassca  channting  o'er  tliR  pail. 
And  shephei^ds  piping  in  the  dale,  ^^ 

And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guil%  ~ 
And  industry  embnown'd  with  tfiil^  ^ 

And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepaxid, 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 


ODE  TO  INDEPENDENCE. 

ETnOPMlL. 

Tht  spirit.  Independence,  let  me  filiare. 

Lord  of  the  lion -heart  and  eagle-eye. 

Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  hare, 

No^  heed  tbe  storm  tlmt  howls  along  the  ityt* 

Deep  m  the  frozen  regions  of  the  Noiili, 

A  goddt^B  violated  brought  thee  forth. 

Immortal  LibeHv,  whose  look  sublime 

Until  WeachM  tbe  tyrant's  cheek  in  e^eiyifaif 

What  time  the  iron-hearted  Ganl  [elii 

Witli  frantic  superstition  for  bis  guide, 

Arm*d  with  the  dagger  and  the  pall, 

Tbe  sons  of  Woden  to  the  field  defied  ; 

Tiie  mthlftw  Img,  by  Wescr*s  flood. 

In  Hcaven*fl  name  urged  tbe  infernal  blow ; 

And  red  the  stream  began  to  Bow  i 

The  vanqniflb'd  were  liaptiaied  with  bloody ^ 

AirTiKttiOPRa. 
Tbe  Saicon  prince  in  horror  fled 
From  altar&  stalnM  with  human  go««  ; 
And  Liberty  his  routed  kgiona  \ad 
In  safety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  abpgfe. 


[  j  An?  iKJt  the»  nDblfl  veJwa  t  Tb^  are  th*  Into* 
lion  of  Smollett'*  Ode  to  IndcpcndeaMW—DcTWi,] 

[I  BmoUett'a  0*U  to  IntUpeikdmfU  tbo  mo#t  eb*» 
I*tie  of  hli  poetital  wi>rk»*  w^  publiihed  t*07*n 
h%%  d««th.  by  the  Wmin.  Foiili*  of  Gla^tDW  j  tfce  Bi|t 
gjcal  eonnncDooBusat  lii  cmlnraiay  beaaiif «L— Sia  W* 
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There  in  a  cave  asleep  she  lay, 
Loll'd  by  the  hoarse-resounding  main ; 
When  a  bold  savage  pass'd  that  way. 
Impelled  by  destiny,  his  name  Disdain. 
Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appear'd : 
The  hunted  bear  supplied  a  shaggy  vest ; 
The  drifted  snow  hung  on  his  yellow  beard  ; 
And  his  broad  shoulders  braved  the  furious  bUst. 
He  stopped :  he  gazed :  his  bosom  glow'd. 
And  deeply  felt  the  impression  of  her  charms : 
He  seized  the  advantage  fate  allow'^, 
And  straight  compress'd  her  in  his  vigorous  arms. 

STROPHS. 

The  curlew  scream'd,  the  tritons  blew 

Their  shells  to  celebrate  the  ravish'd  rite  ; 

Old  Time  exulted  as  he  flew ; 

And  Independence  saw  the  light. 

The  light  he  saw  in  Albion's  happy  pUins, 

Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn. 

While  Philomel  renewed  her  warbled  stiains, 

The  auspicious  fruit  of  stolen  embrace  was  bom — 

The  mountain  dryads,  seized  with  joy. 

The  smiling  infant  to  their  charge  consigned  ; 

The  Doric  Muse  caress' d  the  favourite  boy  ; 

The  hermit  Wisdom  stored  his  opening  mind. 

As  rolling  years  matured  his  age, 

Ho  flourished  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire  ; 

While  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  assuage 

The  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

ANTfSTROPRB 

Accoroplish'd  thus  he  wing*d  his  way. 

And  zealous  roved  from  polo  to  pole. 

The  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  display. 

And  warm  with  patriot  thoughts  the  aspiring  soul. 

On  desert  isles  'twas  he  that  raised 

Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave. 

Where  tyranny  beheld  amazed 

Fair  Freedom's  temple,  where  he  mark*d  her  grave. 

Ho  steel' d  the  blunt  Batavian's  arms 

To  burst  the  Iberian's  double  chain  ; 

And  cities  rear'd,  and  planted  farms, 

Won  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  domain. 

He,  with  the  generous  rustics,  sate 

On  Uri's  rocks  in  close  divan  ; 

And  wing'd  that  arrow  sure  as  fate. 

Which  ascertained  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 


Arabia's  scorching  sands  he  cross'd. 

Where  bhisted  nature  pants  supine, 

Conductor  of  her  tribes  adust. 

To  freedom's  adamantine  shrine  ; 

And  many  a  Tartar  horde  forlorn,  aghast ! 

He  snatch'd  from  under  fell  oppression's  wing; 

And  taught  amidst  the  dreary  waste 

The  all-cheering  h^mns  of  liberty  to  sing. 


He  virtue  finds,  like  precious  ore. 

Diffused  through  every  baser  mould. 

Even  now  he  stands  on  Calvi's  rocky  shore, 

And  turns  the  dross  of  Ck>rsica  to  gold ; 

He,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  youth 

Pomp's  tinsel  livery  to  despise : 

My  lips  by  him  chastised  to  truth. 

Ne'er  paid  that  homage  which  the  heart  denies. 


ANTI8TIIOPRB. 


Those  sculptured  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tread. 
Where  vamish'd  Vice  and  Vanity  combined, 
To  dazzle  and  seduce,  their  banners  spread  ; 
And  forge  vile  shackles  for  the  free-born  mind. 
While  Insolence  his  wrinkled  front  uproars, 
And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  fancy  blow  ; 
And  Title  his  ill- woven  chaplot  wears. 
Full   often  wreathed  around   the   miscreant's 

brow ; 
Where  ever-dimpling  Falsehood,  pert  and  vain. 
Presents  her  cup  of  stale  profession's  froth  ; 
And  pale  Disease,  with  all  his  bloated  train. 
Torments  the  sons  of  gluttony  and  sloth. 


In  Fortune's  car  behold  that  minion  ride, 
With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  opprest ; 
So  moves  the  sumpter-mule,  in  hamess'd  pride. 
That  bears  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  taste. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  bay. 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tinkling  string ; 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  Pleasure  Uy  ; 
And  all  her  jingling  bells  fantastic  Folly  ring  ; 
Disquiet,  Doubt,  and  Dread  shall  intervene  ; 
And  Nature,  still  to  all  her  feelings  just. 
In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  scene, 
Shook  from  the  baleful  pinions  of  Disgust, 

AimsniopHs. 
Nature  I'll  court  in  her  sequester'd  haunts, 
By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell. 
Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunts. 
And  Health,   and    Peace,  and    ContempUtion 

dwell. 
There  Study  shall  with  Solitude  recline  ; 
And  Friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fellow-swains ; 
And  Toil  and  Temperance  sedately  twine 
The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sustains : 
And  fearless  Poverty  shall  guard  the  door  ; 
And  Taste  un^wil'd  the  frugal  table  spread  ; 
And  Industry  supply  the  humble  store  ; 
And  Sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  shed  : 
White-mantled  Innocence,  ethereal  sprite. 
Shall  chase  far  off  the  goblins  of  the  night : 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  preside. 
Propitious  power  !  my  patron  and  my  pride. 


Ji 


ANONYMOUS, 

Brlutda's  sparkling  ^vea  and  wil 

Do  variouB  paH&ionB  r&Jse  ; 
Apdj  Uke  the  li^htningj  yield  a  brIgH 

£li2tt*i  BiUclc*r,  gentler  b  wmy. 

Her  coaquests  fairly  ifton, 
SHaII  last  till  life?  and  dme^  dccavi 

Etortioi  OB.  lite  euu. 

Tliue  the  wild  Hood  with  deaf 'ning  roar 
Bursts  divadfut  fi^m  on  high  ; 

White  tlte  pure  atreun,  wbicb  efclQ  and  ^0* 

Its  p?riti*;r  carrent  brings. 
Through  erery  cltan^  of  tinnj  ali^  Hem 
With  ime^lmustod  ti^pringk 

EPIGRAM  0?f  TWO  MONOPOUffra 
rnon  mm  aamb^ 

BoNs  itnd  Skin,  two  Al  til  era  thia^ 
Would  Htarvo  us  ail,  or  Dear  it ; 

But  be  it  known  to  Skui  and  Bonic, 
Thnt  Fleah  attd  Blood  c^n't  he^  k*. 

But  soou  its  empty  i^^  h  oVr, 
And  leaves  the  diumiel  dry ; 

JOHN    CUNNINGHAM. 


[Born;  17»^    Died,  177S.] 


John  Cunningham  was  the  son  of  a  wine- 
cooper  in  Dublin.  Having  written  a  farce, 
called  <<  Love  in  a  Mist,"  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  came  to  Britain  as  a  strolling  actor,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  a  performer  in  Digges's 


company  in  Edinburgh,  and  for  many  yens 
made  his  residence  at  Newcastle-npon-Tyiie.  He 
died  at  that  phu»,  in  the  house  of  a  benerokot 
printer,  whose  hospitality  had  for  some  time 
supported  him. 


CONTENT.     A   PASTORAL. 


O'eb  moorkmds  and  mountains,  rude,  barren,  and 

As  wilder'd  and  wearied  I  roam,  [bare, 

A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  despair. 

And  leads  me — o'er  lawns — to  her  home  : 
Yellow  sheaves  from  rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had 
crown'd. 

Green  rushes  were  strew'd  on  her  floor. 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly 

And  deck'd  the  sod  seats  at  her  door,     [round. 

We  sate  ourselves  down  to  a  cooling  repast, 

Fresh  fruits !  and  she  cull'd  me  the  best ; 
While  thrown  from  my  guard  by  some  glances 

Love  slily  stole  into  my  breast  1  [she  cast, 

I  told  my  soft  wishes  ;  die  sweetly  replied, 

(Ye  virgins,  her  voice  was  divine!) 
I've  rich  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  denied^ 

But  take  me,  fond  shepherd — I'm  thine. 


Her  air  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  mosk ; 

So  sunple,  yet  swee^  were  her  channs ! 
I  kiss'd  the  ripe  roses  that  glow'd  on  her 
cheek, 

And  lock'd  the  loved  maid  in  my  anna. 
Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep. 

And  if,  by  yon  prattler,  the  stream. 
Reclined  on  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleeps 

Her  image  still  softens  my  dream. 

Together  we  range  o'er  the  slow-rising  hiUs, 

Delighted  with  pastoral  views. 
Or  rest  on  the  rock  whence  the  streamlet  distil 

And  point  out  new  themes  for  my  Muse. 
To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire, 

The  damsel's  of  humble  deso^it ; 
The  cottager.  Peace,  is  well  known  for  lier  sirei 

And  shepherds  have  named  her  Contittt. 


GEORGE  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
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MAY-EVE;  OR.  KATE  OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  silver  moon's  cnamoarM  beam 

Steals  softly  through  the  night, 
To  wanton  with  the  winding  stream. 

And  kiss  reflected  light. 
To  beds  of  state  go,  balmy  sleep, 

('Tis  where  you've  seldom  been) 
May's  vigil  whilst  the  shepherds  keep 

With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Upon  the  green  the  virgins  wait, 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay, 
Till  Mom  unbar  her  golden  gate. 

And  give  the  promised  May. 
Mcthinks  I  hear  the  maids  dedare. 

The  promised  May,  when  seen, 
Not  half  so  fragrant  half  so  fiur. 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 


Strike  np  the  tabor's  boldest  notes, 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove  ; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  their  throats. 

And  hail  the  maid  I  love  : 
And  see — the  matin  lark  mii^k^Hiy 

He  quits  the  tufted  green  : 
Fond  bird  !  'tis  not  the  morning  breaks, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  lightsome  o*cr  the  level  mead. 

Where  midnight  fitiries  rove. 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  we'll  lead. 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  love : 
For  see  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh  ; 

She  claims  a  virgin  queen  I 
And  hark,  the  happy  shepherds  cry, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 


GEORGE    LORD    LYTTELTON. 


To  IS  nobleman's  public  and  private  virtues, 
and  his  merits  as  the  historian  of  Henry  IL,  will 
be  remembered  when  his  verses  are  forgotten. 
By  a  felicity  very  rare  in  his  attempts  at  poetry, 
the  kids  and  lawns  of  his  Monody  do  not  entirely 
extinguish  all  appearance  of  that  sincere  feeling 
with  which  it  must  have  been  composed.  Gray,  in 
a  letter  to  Horace  Walpolc,  has  justly  remarked 
the  beauty  of  the  stanza  beginning  '  In  vain  I 
look  around.'     **  If  it  were  all  like  this  stanza," 


he  continues,  ^  I  should  be  excessively  pleased. 
Nature,  and  sorrow  and  tenderness,  are  the  true 
genius  of  such  things  (monodies)  and  something 
of  these  I  find  in  several  parts  of  it  (not  in  the 
orange-tree).  Poetical  ornaments  are  foreign  to 
the  purpose,  for  they  only  show  a  man  is  not 
sorry  ;  and  devotion  is  worse,  for  it  teaches  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  sorry,  which  is  all  the 
pleasure  of  the  thing*." 


FROM    THE    MONODY. 


At  length  escaped  from  every  human  eye. 

From  every  duty,  every  care, 
That  in  my  mournful  thoughts  might  cUim  a  share. 
Or  force  my  tears  tli«nr  flowing  stream  to  dry ; 
Dencath  the  gloom  of  this  embowering  shade. 
This  lone  retreat,  for  tender  sorrow  made, 
I  now  may  give  my  burdcn'd  heart  relief, 

And  pour  forth  all  my  stores  of  grief ; 
Of  iL^rief  surpassing  every  other  woe. 
Far  as  the  purest  bliss,  the  happiest  love 

Can  on  th'  ennobled  mind  bestow. 

Exceeds  the  vulgar  joys  that  move 
Our  gross  desires,  inelegant  and  low. 


In  vain  I  look  around 
O'er  all  the  well-known  ground, 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  descry  ; 
Where  oft  we  used  to  walk. 
Where  oft  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  sky  ; 


Nor  by  yon  fountain's  side, 
Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
Along  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  found : 
In  all  the  wide-stretch'd  prospects'  ample  bound 
No  more  my  mournful  eye 
Can  aught  of  her  espy. 
But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 


Sweet  babes,  who,  like  the  little  pU^-ful  fawns. 
Were  wont  to  trip  along  these  verdant  Uwns 
By  your  delighted  mother's  side  : 
Who  now  your  infant  steps  shall  guide  f 


[*  And  in  a  letter  to  Wharton,  he  way,  "  Have  you 
mxa  Lyttel ton's  Monody  on  his  wife**  death  ?  there  are 
parte  of  It  too  stiff  and  poetical,  but  othere  truly  tender 
and  elegiac  as  one  would  wiah.'^ITorAu  bp  MH/drd,  vol. 
iU.  p.  49. 

Among  ftnoUett's  Poems  is  a  Burlesque  on  Lyttelt<m*s 
Ode,  but  a  very  poor  one  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  we 
may  add.  that  Tom  Jones  is  inscribed  to  Lyttelton,  and 
that  the  Qoeling  Scrag  of  Peregrine  Pickle  was  the  patron 
of  Fielding.] 
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GSOB0E  liORD  LYTTELTOK. 


All  Intake  Is  wnrtfaB 
To  evorjr  Wrtne  would  IhI^  tem'd  joor  Tooth, 
And  ■traw'd  witihllowandietiioffiijinigriof  ttotht 
O  kfli  begmnd  repair  1 
OwxotdMdftllier!  kftalon% 
To  waep  their  ^TO  mirfartiiiio  and  iligr  own : 
How  dudlthywetlnaMiiifaidyOppsM'd  withwoe^ 

And  drodping  o'er  thy  iMcfn  gtvre, 
Peiilbffm  Iho  dirtieo  tibftft  joQ  doobfy  owe  I 

Now difl^ alas!  lagone^  [aaTo! 

From  §oOj  and  ftom  me  tiidr  hd^leH  age  to 


0  beet  of  wifM  I  0  dearer  fur  to  me 

Thmi  iribMi  tiiy  Tiigin  duuma 

Were  yielded  to  my  anas : 
How  can  my  aool  etodiife  liie  kaa  of  thee  t 
How  m  liie  world,  to  me  a  deaert  grown. 

Abandoned  and  akne. 
Without  my  sweet  eompanian  oan  I  Uto  t 

Without  tiiy  lovely  smitey 
The  dear  reward  of  e?eiy  TirtooBs  toil. 
What  pleasures  now  oan  paO'd  ambition  give! 
Et^  Um  deit^MilaoH»  of  weU-ean^d  ptatae, 
Uasharedbythee^nomoremyliCBleasthoii^tBeoiild 

raisa 

For  my  distmeted  mmd 
What  snosomr  can  I  find  > 
On  whom  te  eoMolation  diaD  I  eali  t 

Support  me^  eveiy  finend; 

Yoor  kfaid  asristanoe  lend. 
To  bear  the  wogfat  of  this  oppressiTe  woe. 

Alas !  each  friend  of  mine. 
My  dear  departed  love,  bo  much  was  thine, 
That  none  has  any  comfort  to  bestow. 

My  books,  the  best  relief 

In  every  other  grief. 
Are  now  with  your  idea  sadden'd  all : 
Each  lavourite  author  we  together  read 
My  tortured  memory  wounds,  and  speaks  of  Lucy 

dead. 

We  were  the  happiest  pair  of  human  kind ; 
The  rolling  year  its  varying  course  performed. 

And  back  retum*d  again  ; 
Another  and  another  smiling  came. 
And  saw  our  happiness  unchanged  remain : 

Still  in  her  golden  chain 
Harmonious  concord  did  our  wishes  bind  : 

Our  studies,  pleasures,  taste,  the  same. 
O  fatal,  fatal  sti'oke, 
That  all  Uus  pleasing  £ftbric  love  had  raised 

Of  rare  felicity. 
On  which  ev'n  wanton  vice  with  envy  gazed. 


And  overy  aoiiemaaf  fclhiMvr 

With  aooifahig  liope»  te  mang 

In  one  aad  momeaft  tenki^ 


i*y. 


Yet,  O  my  aool,  dgr  rirfiqg 
Nor  dare  die  all-vrfaa 
Or  against  hiB 

i^itn  oniMoiia 
That  all  thy  fiillrUowtt  jegpB  at 
Waa  hia  moe( 
obey'd. 


FROLOGUB  TO  (XIRI0aLAll1lt%. 


I  ooMB  not  here  yonr  < 

He  wanta  no  adfoeala  Ua  eanw  «9  fiiid  I 

Yon  will  yomnelvea  be  palroMi^of  dm  dinli 

No  party  his  1 

No  aeet— It  flow'd  alike  to  an  1 

He  loved hlsl 

AUa!  Ifeellamnoi 

He  loved  his  frienda  wl4undi  n  wMiAafl 

So  dear  of  intereal^  00  deffoid  of  nr^ 

SodigoneroQi  frienddiq^  sndi  nndiBlDm  nee 

No  wwda  can  speak  1^  bat  oar  tenra  magr  id 

<Ni  candid  troth,  0  fiOfli  wttbool  n  akdo, 

Ohmanneisgiealtyl 

Oh  (ynpaflifritig  love  of  othenT  1 

Where  will  yoa  find  anodier  breast  fika  hbt 

Soch  waa  the  man^— die  Poet  well  yoa  1 

Oft  has  he  toneh'd  your  hearts  with  i 

Oft  in  this  crowded  house,  with  jost  appUnse 

You  heard  him  teach  fiur  Virtne's  purest  lavs ; 

For  his  chaste  museemploy'dherheaven-taqght  Ijn 

None  but  the  noblest  paasioas  to  In^Mrs: 

Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  Uiooght, 

One  line  which  dying  he  could  wish  to  blot 

Oh  may  to-night  your  favourable  doom 

Another  laurel  add  to  grace  his  tomb  I 

Whilst  he  superior  now  to  praise  or  Uame, 

Hears  not  the  feeble  voice  of  human  fimie. 

Yet  if  to  thoee,  whom  most  on  earth  he  loved. 

From  whom  his  pious  care  is  now  removed. 

With  whom  his  liberal  hand  and  bounteous  hetil 

Shared  all  his  little  fortune  could  impart ; 

If  to  those  firiends  your  kind  regard  ahall  give 

What  they  no  longer  can  from  his  receive. 

That,  that,  even  now,  above  yon  atarry  pole. 

May  touch  with  pleasure  his  immortal  soul. 

I*  Thomson's  postbomous  play,  and  apolran  by  Qoii 
This  is  among  the  best  prologues  in  our  langni^:  and  I 
exoelled  only  by  Pope's  before  Gato,  and  JduHon^  Dnir 
Lane  opening.] 


ROBERT    FERGUSSON. 


[Bora.  l7Sa    Died.  1774.] 


This  unfortunate  young  man,  who  died  in  a 
mad-houfw  at  the  ago  of  twenty-four,  left  some 
pieces  of  considerable  humour  and  originality  in 
the  Scottish  dialect.  Bums,  who  took  the  hint 
of  his  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  from  Fergusson's 
Farmer's  Ingle,  seems  to  have  esteemed  him  with 
an  exaggerated  partiality,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  having  perused  him  in  his 
youth*.  On  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  Bums 
traced  out  the  grave  of  Fergusson,  and  placed  a 
head-stone  over  it  at  his  own  expense,  inscribed 
with  verses  of  appropriate  feelingf. 

Fergusson  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  where  his 
father  held  the  office  of  accountant  to  the  British 
Linen-halL  He  was  educated  partly  at  the  high- 
school  of  Edinburgh,  and  partly  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Dundee,  after  which  a  bursary,  or  ex- 
hibition, was  obtained  for  him  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  youth  of  promising  genius.  His 
eccentricity  was,  unfortunately,  of  equal  growth 
with  his  talents ;  and  on  one  occasion,  having 
taken  part  in  an  affray  among  the  students,  that 
broke  out  at  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  he 
^-as  selected  as  one  of  the  leaders,  and  expelled 
from  college  ;  but  was  received  back  again  upon 
promises  of  future  good  behaviour.  On  leaving 
college  he  found  himself  destitute,  by  the  death 
of  his  father ;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
obtain  support  from  an  uncle  at  Aberdeen,  he 
returned  on  foot  to  his  mother's  house  at  Edin- 


burgh, half  dead  with  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
which  brought  on  an  iUness  that  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  his  delicate  frame.  On  his  re- 
covery he  was  received  as  a  clerk  in  the  commis- 
sary clerk's  office,  where  he  did  not  continue  long, 
but  exchanged  it  for  the  same  situation  in  the 
office  of  the  sheriff  clerk,  and  there  he  remained 
as  long  as  his  health  and  habits  admitted  of  any 
application  to  business.  Had  he  possessed  ordi- 
nary prudence,  he  might  have  lived  by  the  drud- 
gery of  copying  papers  ;  but  the  appearance  of 
some  of  his  poems  having  gained  him  a  flattering 
notice,  he  was  drawn  into  dissipated  company, 
and  became  a  wit,  a  songster,  a  mimic,  and  a  free 
liver ;  and  finally,  after  fits  of  penitence  and  reli- 
gious despondency,  went  mad.  When  committed  to 
the  receptacle  of  the  insane,  a  consciousness  of  his 
dreadful  fate  seemed  to  come  over  him.  At  the 
moment  of  his  entrance,  he  uttered  a  wild  cry  of 
despair,  which  was  re-echoed  by  a  shout  from  all 
the  inmates  of  the  dismal  mansion,  and  left  an 
impression  of  inexpressible  horror  on  the  friends 
who  had  the  task  of  attending  him.  His  mother, 
being  in  extreme  poverty,  had  no  other  mode  of 
disposing  of  him.  A  remittance,  which  she  re- 
ceived a  few  days  after,  from  a  more  fortunate 
son,  who  was  abroad,  would  have  enabled  her  to 
support  the  expense  of  affording  him  attendance 
in  her  own  house  ;  but  the  aid  did  not  arrive 
till  the  poor  maniac  had  expired^. 


THE  FARMER'S  INGLE. 


Et  multo  imprimis  liilarans  conviTia  Baccho. 
Ant«  focum.  d  frigiu  erit.^ViRO. 


WiiAN  gloamin  grey  out  owrc  the  welkin  keeks  ■  ; 

Whan  Batie  ca's  his  owKont»  to  the  bjTc  ; 
Whan  Thrasher  John,  sair  dung',  his  barn-door 

An'  lusty  lasses  at  the  dightin'«  tire ; 

[*  lliims  in  one  i»laoc  prefers  hlin  to  Allan  Knmhay: 
"  tlic  rxeellcnt  RumMiy,"  ho  hay*,  "ond  the  ittill  more 
rxiellfnt  FerRU«won."  Hut  ho  haw  found  no  follower. 
Kurnti'  obliftationH  to  Fcnruaaon  aro  certainly  grcatrr 
ttian  to  Kam^iy,  nnd  gratitude  for  once  warped  hin  gene- 
rally p>od.  Hound,  and  dLicriminating  taste  in  poetic  cri- 
tlciHin.] 

[  t  No  8culptnro4l  marblo  here,  nor  pompous  lay. 
No  Htoried  urn  nor  animated  bust ; 
TluH  simple  ntonc  direetH  i»ale  Hcotia**  way, 
To  iiour  her  M>rrowii  o'er  her  poet's  dust.] 

•  IVcp*.— b  Oxen,— «■  Ftttigiicd.— «*  bhuta.— «  Winnowing. 


What  bangs'  fu'  leal  the  e'enin's  coming  cauld, 
An'  gars  snaw-tappit  Winter  freeze  in  vain  ; 

Gars'  dowie  mortals  look  baith  blithe  an'  bauld. 
Nor  fley'd"*  wi'  a'  the  poortith  o'  the  plain  ; 
Begin,  my  Muse !  and  chaunt  in  liamely  strain. 

Frae  the  big  stark,  weel  winnow't  on  the  hill, 
Wi'  divots  theckit'  frae  the  weet  an'  drift ; 

Suds,  peats,  and  heathery  turfs  the  cliinileyJ  fill. 
An*  gar  their  thickening  sine<»k  ^  salute  the  lift. 

[^  O  thou  my  older  bn»ther  in  ml*fortunc. 
By  far  my  elder  bnither  In  the  muHen, 
With  tearA  I  pity  thy  unliappy  fate !— Draxii.] 

— *  What  banoM,^' h-al— what  hhutsout  mo*t  comfortably. 
—€  Makes.— *>  Frightened.— »  Thatched  with  turf.— J  Chim- 
ney— k  l^oke. 
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} 


The  fcudemiJi,  new  eatae  Hjuiie,  m  blitlie  to  fiud^ 
Whan  fa«  out  cure  the  h&Ilftn^  flmga  \m  een, 

Tlml  tUca  turn  ia  luindled  to  hm  mind  ; 

Tlist  a*  his  hpD^c  looks  Hie  cxD^h"^  «n*  deftn  ; 
For  cleanly  bqose  la'os  W,thoQgli  «*cr  sae  i 


Wf?4*l  kt?ii9  the  gudewife,  ibat  the  pteughs  require 
A  hejirtsome  tneltith'^j  *q*  refresbin'  iynd** 

O*  nappy  liquor,  oirr^  a  bteexiu'  lire  : 

Sair  work  aa^  poorlitli  downaP  wetiX  ha  joined, 

Wi*  ImtUir^d  bamiocks  now  the  gmlica  r^ukM  ; 
V  the  far  nook  the  bowie^  briskly  r^ams  ; 

Tb(^  re«idit?d  kail*  ^Uinds  by  the  chimley  €beek% 
An'  baud  tht^  riggio'  bet  wi"  welcome  Btr^pams, 
Wliilk  tbaii  the  daiutkst  kitchen^  mcor  Htems. 

Fn»fl  tbijB^  tal  gentler  gabe  ■  a  lesson  tear  ; 

Wad  they  to  labouriag  leud  an  eideEit  *  band^ 
Tlioy^d  rax  k41  Strang  upo'  tlio  simplest  fnre, 

Nor  find  th-ch-  >tfiTiLirli-.  v\K-r  nl  a  stand, 
Fu'bale  iin'  l!t.rilr]i_>  ^\:i:{  cJilv  j^itas  ihe  day  ; 

A,t  niglit,  in  caVni(;?jt  »la!iiliL-ii4  do^  fu'  sa^utd ; 
Nor  doetor  n^ed  tbeir  weary  life  to  spao  ', 

Kor  drogs  tlveir  noddk  and  ihctr  senst^  oonfouad. 

Till  d^iattt  alip  ateely  on,  an'  gie  the  bindmost 

[wound. 
On  sickon  food  bos  niony  a  dongb^  deed 

By  Caledonia's  oneefitors  beeo  done  ; 
By  thlfl  did  moi^j  a  wl^ht  fu'  weirllke  bleed 

In  brolKtefi  *  frae  the  dawn  to  set  o'  min. 
Twtwtbisttiat  bnu^ed  their  cardies''  stiflTan*  stwrng ; 

That  beat  the  deadly  yow  in  anciont  days  ; 
Laid  Denmark '^B  daring  sona  on  }ipd '  olang  ; 

Garr'd  Scotiali  thnstlts  bang  tho  Roman  bays  ; 

Forticar onr  cr^t  thoir  beads  they  dought  iia  raise. 

ThiB  eontby  cracka*  begin  wlmn  supper's  owre  ; 

Ttw  eheerbig  bieker**  gai^  tboni  glibly  gaab  * 
O*  Simmer *a  ahowcry  blinks,  an^  Winter^s  aour, 

Whase  tloodis  dSd  erst  their  mailin's  produce 
^Uoutkirkan'  market  eke  thoir  tales  gae  on  ;  [liAsh'^, 

How  Joek  woo\!  Jenny  bor«'  to  be  hb  brido  ; 
An*  thci\tp  bow  Marioti,  for  a  bastard  ^n^ 

U^'  tbe  cutty ^tool  was  forced  to  ride  ; 

The  wa«fu*  Bcauld  o'  our  Mess  John  to  bide. 

The  ftent  a  cheep '  's  amang  the  haimiea  now  j 
For  a'  their  anger^a  wi*  tbetr  hunger  ptne  i 

Ay  maun  the  dtUdeTf  wi'  a  fastiii'  mon, 

Gnmiblo  an*  greets  an*  mak  an  unco  maeu ', 

In  raugleft  JT  rotmdj  hofore  the:  ingle^s  lew^ 
Fi^ie  gudanie'a<s  moulh  auld  warld  tales  tbey 

O'  warlockii  loupiu  round  the  wirrikow'  ;     [hear, 
O*  glialata«  tluit  win^  in  glen  an  ktrkyord  drtarj 
Wliilk  touzlea  a'  thoir  Up,  an'  gara  them  shake 
wi'  fear  I 

i  The  Itmer  wall  titm  oottata— »  Comtflrtablfr—a  Mul. 
<_»  UHnk-^  P  Sbould  not.  »4  A  Oat  Imo  for  tMsttn| 
eakcd.— '  Borr-bortvL*— *  Broth  wltta  ^rsetu. —  i  Kilekem 
hirni  tacaim  wttnl  t»  eaten  v[th  ttreadi  ^  there  It  no  BugUili 
wonl  for  it ;  tittOAiuM  U  the  Lathi.— «  Falatea^^  Am^ 
du&uB*— •  Forotnll*— i  In  <»otfiHU^^r  Arma^-^  Eartb^^^ 
^  Itcaiant  talk^^^  Tbe  eutt.— (  Ob&i.^^  I>Mtray  lli«  f}n>- 
duce  of  tLti'Lr  rtu-tna. — *  NiH  a  whfiopcr- — ^  MoaO'— t  Cir- 


Foe  ttMt  At  tni*%  that  Aends  kd^  £ilniM  be 

Silt  tett  Afl  dsU  to  Iteelch  ^  ns  to  ov  01 ; 
Tb»l  Ity  hms  tint'  their  mitk  wl'  eiil  oe  ; 

An'  com  been  scowder^d  "  on  the  gWwiD*  1^ 
O  mo^k  nae  this^  my  fneada  i  but  raibcr  wb^ 

Ye  in  Hfe's  brawest  s^pHng  wi*  reason  datf } 
Wi'  csiid  "  ear  idle  fancies  a*  rettim. 

And  dim  our  dolofu*  days  wi'  bairaly*  fear; 

Tbe  mind's  ay  cnulkd  whan  tbe  pmre  h  tamk 

Yet  limit,  tndustrion^i,  bides  her  latent  day% 
Though  Age  her  aair^owM  ^nt   wF  irnds 

Yet  frae  the  rnsHeC  lap  the  ^itndle  playv  »  [*n«£ 
Her  e^onin  stent  f  reels  sbe  a;s.  wec^  tfai  iMri^ 

On  some  feaat-day,  the  wee  tbiu|^  b^ll  Ibm^ 
Shall  heeee  h^r  heart  up  wi*  a  elletit  }^f 

Fu^  cadgie  that  her  he»d  wtut  up  an'  saw 
Her  ain  spun  eteedin*  fju  a  daiiiii'  oy  •  ;    fi^p 
CwrdeA  though  death  shouM  mak  the  feaii  im 

In  its  auld  lerrocb  *  yet  tbe  deaa  *  rAnaina, 
Where  tbe  gudeuum  aft  sireelts*  him  at  lb 

A  warm  and  eanoy  leau  for  wtt^  Imbh     |mM| 
O'  labourers  doylt  itpo'  the  vfak^r  Imh 

Round  him  will  baudrins  '  An'  th»^  coHw  f^satf 
To  wag  their  tall,  and  east  a  tbaukfu'  ce, 

To  him  wba  kindly  flings  them  momj  a  crmn 
O^  kehbnck^  whang'd,  an*  djujily  fadge^  to  pi^  | 
Tbia  a^  the  boon  ibey  ermrc^  an^  a*  tbe  h^ 

Frae  him  the  lads  their  naomiii*  eounseJ  talk ; 

What  stacks  he  wants  to  tbra«h  ;  what  r^  h 
How  big  a  birn*  tn&uu  he  on  basEie'a  ^  back,  [M[ 

For  mea]  an*  mu'titf  *  to  tbe  thirlm*  milL 
Niestj  tbe  gndewife  her  birelin*  damsels  hid* 

Glowrtbrougb  thcbyre,an'seethehawkics^boaal; 
Tak  tent,  case  Crummy  ink  bcr  wonted  tids^j 

An^  ca*  the  taiglen*B '  treasure  ou  the  grmmd ; 

Wbilk  spills  At  kebbuck  nieej  or  yellow  pona^ 

Then  a*  the  house  for  eleep  ke|^  to  grcwi^ 
Their  joints  to  slack  frae  indtistry  a  white ; 

The  leaden  god  fa^e  hea>y  on  tbelr  e'ai^ 
An*  bafflins  eteoke  them  fra«»  their  daily  tefl ; 

The  cruizy  ^^  too,  can  only  blink  ojid  hleer ; 
The  reUtil  ingle*s  done  tlie  nooist  it  dew ; 

Taekflman  an*  cottar  eke  to  bed  maun  slAer, 
Upo*  the  eod^  to  el^r  their  drumly  pow'. 
Till  waokea'd  by  the  dawnin'a  ruddy  g^. 

Fcaee  to  the  huabaudman,  an'  a*  his  tribes 

Whase  eare  fells  a'  our  wants  frae  ye^r  tajear  I  \ 
L*aog  may  bia  sock  *•  and  counter  turn  the  fleyfc*j 

An*  banks  o*  corn  bend  dow^  wi*  larl^  at  ! 
May  Scotia^s  simmers  ay  look  gay  an'  green ; 

tier  yellow  lia*rt(ts  &^ae  eoowry  blasta  decreed  1 
May  a'  her  tenants  sit  fu*  snug  an*  bicn  ■, 

Frae  the  luud  grip  o'  alU,  aud  p<x>rtith  b«ed ; 

An*  a  lang  lasting  train  o*  peaoefu'  houra  aiiee^! 

r  Tiwk.— ^  Th&T»t.^J  Orandchtld''^-'  Uerfvw^sa^ 

talmacnt,_«  Gami^^— ■  Beneli,— '  St>vlebe«^^*  TV  «se^ 

^*   Oipcafr— J   !*«£,—■   Te   taate— * 

hi>r«. — =    T\k  miller^  pctrqufaita.^-' 

f  The  iiitlk-paiL— ^  To  [lastg*-^  Tbe  lamp>^ 

iThlflkt  


THOMAS    SCOTT. 

[Bora,  17—    Di«d,  17—] 

♦ 

FROM  «  LYRIC  POEMS,  DEVOTIONAL  AND  MORAL." 

LONDOIf,  1773: 

GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  MIND. 


Imperial  Reason,  hold  thy  throne, 
Conscience  to  censure  and  approve 

Belongs  to  thee.     Ye  Passions,  own 
Subjection,  and  in  order  move. 

Enchanting  order  !     Peace  how  sweet ! 

Delicious  harmony  within  ; 
Blest  self-command,  thy  power  I  greet. 

Ah  !  when  shall  I  such  empire  win  ! 


The  hero's  laurel  fiEideB  ;  the  fame 
For  boundless  science  is  but  wind ; 

And  Samson's  strength  a  brutal  name, 
Without  dominion  of  the  mind. 


PHILIP     DORMER    STANHOPE, 

EARL   OF   CHESTERFIELD. 

[Bora,  1694.    Died,  1773.] 


ON  MR.  NASirS  PICTURE,  AT  FULL  LENGTH,  BETWEEN  THE  BUSTS  OF  SIR  I.  NEKTON 
AND  MR.  POPE,  AT  BATU*. 


TnK  old  Egyptians  hid  their  wit 

In  liier()gly|)hic  dress. 
To  give  men  pains  in  search  for  it. 

And  please  themselves  with  guess. 

Modems,  to  hit  the  self-same  path. 

And  exercise  our  parts, 
Place  figures  in  a  room  at  Bath — 

Forgive  them,  God  of  Arts  ! 

Newton,  if  I  can  judge  aright, 

All  wisdom  does  express ; 
His  knowledge  gives  mankind  now  light. 

Adds  to  their  happiness. 

Pope  is  the  emblem  of  true  wit, 

The  sunshine  of  the  mind  ; 
Read  o'er  his  works  for  proof  of  it. 

You'll  endless  pleasure  find. 

Nash  represents  man  in  the  mass. 
Made  up  of  wTong  and  right ; 

Somc'tiines  a  knave,  sometimes  an  ass. 
Now  blunt,  and  now  polite. 


The  picture  placed  the  busts  between 
Adds  to  the  thought  much  strength  ; 

Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 
But  Folly's  at  full  length. 


I*  To  add  to  his  honours,  tho  corporation  of  Bath 
placed  a  full-length  statue  of  him  in  WUtHhiro's  Ball- 
room, hot  ween  the  busts  of  Nowton  and  Pope.  It  was 
apon  this  occasion  that  the  Earl  of  Chosturfield  wroto 
that  severe  hut  witty  epigram,  the  last  linos  of  which 
were  so  dcsunredly  admired,  and  ran  thus : 

The  statue  placed  the  busts  between 

Adds  to  tho  satire  strength ; 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 

But  FoUy  at  full  length. 

GoLDSMrru,  Li/e  (if  Nash  (Prior),  vol.  ill.  p.  3U. 

Mr.  Prior  says  that  the  first  version  of  this  celebrated 
epigram  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1741, 
but  we  find  it  in  Mr.  Bycc's  Specimens  of  British 
Poetesses,  as  by  Jane  Brcreton,  who  died  in  17441,  and 
am(«g  her  poems  colloctod  by  Cave  in  1744.  It  was 
soon  after  1735  that  the  statue,  not  tho  picture,  was  put 
up  at  Bath.  Good  sayings  fly  luoso  on  tho  surface  of 
society,  and  are  generally  assigned  to  men  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  to  odebrate,  and  who  accept  in  sileooe  all  such 
felicities.] 


OLIVER    GOLDSMITH. 

[Bom.  Nov.  10, 17^8.    DM.  m«.] 


Outer  Goldskith  was  born  at  a  plaee  called 
FaUaa^  in  tiie  parish  of  Faraey,  and  ctmatj  of 
Longford,  in  Irdand.  Hk  fiUher  bdd  the  living 
<tf  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  coonty  of  Westmeath  •. 
There  was  a  tradition  in  the  fiuiiily,iliat  they  were 
deaeended  from  Joan  Bomeiro,  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man,  who  had  settled  in  Irehuid,  in  the  sixteenth 
eentnxy,  and  had  married  a  woman  whose  name 
of  GU>ldamith  was  adopted  by  their  desoendantsw 
OliTor  was  Instmcted  in  reading  and  writing  by 
ThomasByrne^sehoofanasterinhisfiUherBparishy 
whohadbeenaqnarter-masterinthewarsofQneen 
Anne ;  and  who,  being  fond  of  rdating  his  adTen. 
toree^issopposed  to  have  oommnnioated  to  the 
young  mind  ofhispopiltheromantic  and  wandering 
dispoaitioa  whidi  showed  itself  in  his  fntore  years. 
He  was  next  plaeed  t  nnder  liie  Rev.  Mr.Griffiny 
schoohnastwr  of  Elphin,  and  was  reeeived  into  the 
hoose  of  hk  Other's  brother,  Mr,  Goldsmith,  of 
Ballyoog^ter.  Some  rektionB  and  friends  of  hk 
mde,  who  were  met  on  a  social  party,  Ymppak- 
ing  to  be  struck  with  the  spnc^tUness  of  Oliver^s 
abilities^  and  knowing  the  narrow  eircnmstanoes 
of  hk  father,  offered  to  join  in  defraying  the 
expense  of  giving  him  a  liberal  education.  The 
chief  contributori^'as  the  Rev.TbomasContarine  ^, 
who  had  married  our  poet's  aunt.  lie  was  accord- 
ingly sent,  for  some  time,  to  the  school  of  Athlone, 
and  afterwards  to  an  academy  at  Edgeworthstown, 
where  he  was  fitted  for  the  university.  He  was 
admitted  a  sizer  or  servitor  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  in  hk  sixteenth  year,  [11th  June,  1745] 
a  circumstance  which  denoted  considerable  pro- 
ficiency ;  and  three  years  afterwards  was  elected 
one  of  the  exhibitioners  on  the  foundation  of 
Erasmus  Smith  §.      But  though  he  occasionally 

I*  nis  mother,  by  name  Ann  Jones,  was  marriod  to 
Charles  Goldsmith  on  the  4th  of  May,  1718.~Prior,  toL 
1.  p.  14.] 

[t  An  attack  of  confluent  omim- pox,  which  had 
nearly  depriTcd  him  of  life,  and  left  traces  of  its  ravogos 
in  his  face  ever  after,  first  caused  him  to  be  taken  from 
ander  the  care  of  Byrne— Prior,  vol.  L  p.  $8.] 

t  This  benevolent  man  was  descended  from  the  noble 
family  of  the  Contarini  of  Venice.  HiM  ancestor,  having 
married  a  nun  in  his  native  country,  was  obliged  to  fly 
with  her  into  France,  where  she  dictl  of  the  small-pox. 
]t(>ing  pursued  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  Contarini  came 
toKngland;  but  the  puritanical  manners  which  then 
prevailed,  having  afforded  him  but  a  cold  reception,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  when,  at  Chester,  ho  met  with 
a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Chaloner,  whom  he  married. 
Having  afterwards  conformed  to  the  established  church, 
he.  through  the  interest  of  his  wife's  family,  obtained  eccle- 
siastical preferment  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin.  Their  lineal 
d<i4cendant  was  the  benefactor  of  Guldamith^Sce  I*rior, 
vol.  i.  p.  51.] 

[$  Out  of  nineteen  elected  on  the  occasion,  his  name 


distinguished  himself  I9' hk 
ekflrfca,  hk  general 
eone^onded  neither  with  the 
nor  ftitore  devekpoMOt  of  hk 
like  Johnson,  a  kKntger  at  the 
gained  neither  prsodama  nor  i 
was  not  admitted  to  the  degive  ni 
arts  till  two  years  after  tibe  legalar 
baekwardneia^  it  wooM  appear^ 
deqpair  more  than  of  wilfiil 
had  been  pkoed  ander  •  WKngb 
Theaker  Wilder,  who  naed  tD  limit 
and  to  treat  hkdsiiai 


latfiiii 


a  liBroeity  that  broke  hk  ■pail.   Oeoneawi 

poor  Oliver  was  so  hnpmdent  as  tD  imte  ft 

panyofyomigpeopk^  <tf  both  aezei^taftd 

and  rapper  in  hk  roooia ; 

genee  of  whidi,  Theaksr  gnmfy  vepaind  Is  tht 

place  of  revebryybdabonred 

and  mdely  broke  up  tiieamsnibfy.   Hm 

of  thk  inhuman  treatmsnt  drove  Um  ior  a 

from  the  nniverailj.     He  aeft 

attending  to  sail   trom  Coik  for 

eoontry,  he  knew  not  whither  ;  but*  after  vift- 

dering  about  till  he  was  rednoed  to  muh.  faoamt, 

that  he  thought  a  handful  of  gray  peas,  which  a 

girl  gave  him  at  a  wake,  the  sweetest  repast  he 

had  ever  tasted,  he  returned  home,  like  the  pio- 

digal  son,  and  matters  were  adjusted  for  hk  ben^ 

received  again  at  college. 

About  the  time  of  hk  finally  learing  the  oni- 
versity  hk  &ther  died1[.  Hk  uncle  Contarinc, 
from  whom  he  experienced  the  kindness  of  a 
father,  wished  him  to  have  taken  orders,  and 
Oliver  k  said  to  have  applied  for  them,  bat  to 
have  been  rejected  ;  though  for  what  reason  k 
not  sufficiently  known  •  * .  He  then  accepted  the 
situation  of  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  lamily, 
and  retained  it  long  enough  to  sare  aboot  doL, 
with  which  he  bought  a  tolerable  horse,  and  went 


stands  seventeenth  on  the  list ;  the  cmolunwiit  vw 
trifling,  being  no  more  than  about  thirty  ahillings:  bat 
the  credit  something,  for  it  was  the  first  diatioetkio  be 
had  obtained  in  his  college  career. — Paioii,  toL  L  p.  H7.} 

[I  Mr.  Prior  discovered  several  notices  of  Goldanith 
in  the  College  bookiL  On  the  9ch  of  May  17I8.  be  «m 
turned  dotcn  ,-  twice  he  was  eauthm<d  for  ncglcctii^  a 
Greek  lecturp,  and  thrice  commemUd  for  «i«^f.>*it  in 
attending  it^ 

[«I  His  father  died  early  in  1747.  before  he  had  bseome 
an  exhibitioner  on  Smith's  foundation.  On  the  a7th 
February  1749,  after  a  residencs  of  four  ysars.  hs  m 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bschelor  of  arte.] 

I**  By  the  account  of  hisaliker,  he  was  it;}flelsd  OB  tile 
pies  of  being  too  >-oung ;  whatever  was  theoanse  of  his 
rejection,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  a  s 
—PaioR.] 
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forth  upon  his  adventures*.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  his  friends,  having  heard  nothing  of  him, 
concluded  that  he  had  left  the  kingdom,  when  he 
returned  to  his  mother's  house,  without  a  penny, 
upon  a  poor  little  horse,  which  he  called  Fiddle- 
back,  and  which  was  not  worth  more  than 
twenty  shillings.  The  account  which  he  gave  of 
himself  was,  that  he  had  been  at  Ck>rk,  where  he 
had  sold  his  former  horse,  and  paid  his  passage 
to  America  ;  but  the  ship  happening  to  sail  whilst 
ho  was  viewing  the  curiosities  of  the  city,  he  had 
just  money  enough  left  to  purchase  Fiddleback, 
and  to  reach  the  house  of  an  old  acquaintance  on 
the  road.  This  nominal  friend,  however,  had 
received  him  very  coldly  ;  and,  in  order  to  evade 
his  application  for  pecuniary  relief,  had  advised 
him  to  sell  his  diminutive  steed,  and  promised 
him  another  in  its  place,  which  should  cost  him 
nothing  either  for  price  or  provender.  To  con- 
firm this  promise,  he  pulled  out  an  oaken  staff 
from  beneath  a  bed.  Just  as  this  generous  offer 
had  been  made,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  came 
in,  and  invited  both  the  miser  and  Goldsmith  to 
dine  with  him.  Upon  a  short  acquaintance, 
Oliver  communicated  his  situation  to  the  stranger, 
and  was  enabled,  by  his  liberality,  to  proceed 
upon  his  journey.  This  was  his  story.  His  mo- 
ther,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  looking  rather 
gravely  upon  her  prudent  child,  who  had  such 
adventures  to  relate,  when  he  concluded  them  by 
saying,  ^and  now,  my  dear  mother,  having 
struggled  so  hard  to  come  home  to  you,  I  wonder 
that  you  are  not  more  rejoiced  to  see  me.''  Mr. 
Contarine  next  resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Tem- 
ple ;  but  on  his  way  to  London  he  was  fleeced  of 
all  his  money  in  gaming,  and  returned  once  more 
to  his  mother's  house  in  disgrace  and  affliction. 
Again  was  his  good  uncle  reconciled  to  him,  and 
equipped  him  for  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  pur- 
sue the  study  of  medicine. 

On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of 
1 752,  he  took  lodgings,  and  sallied  forth  to  take 
a  view  of  the  city  ;  but,  at  a  late  hour,  he  recol- 
lected that  he  had  omitted  to  inform  himself  of 
the  name  and  address  of  his  landlady  ;  and  would 
not  have  found  his  way  back,  if  he  had  not  for- 
tunately met  with  the  porter  who  had  carried 
his  luggage.  After  attending  two  winter  courses 
of  medical  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  per- 
mitted, by  his  uncle,  to  repair  to  Lcyden,  for  the 
sake  of  finishing  his  studies,  when  h\a  departure 
was  accf^lcrated  by  a  debt,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted by  becoming  security  fur  an  acquaintance, 
and  from  the  arrest  attending  which,  he  was  only 
saved  by  the  interference  of  a  friend.  If  Ley- 
den,  however,  was  his  object,  he  with  the  usual 
eccentricity  of  his  motions,  set  out  to  reach  it  by 
way  of  Bordeaux,  and  embarked  in  a  ship  which 
was  bound  thither  from  Leith ;  but  which  was 
driven,  by  stress   of  weather,  into  Newcastle- 

[*  Mr.  Prior  flays  he  wn*  a  year  there ;  mrdy  30/.  was 
a  large  sum  to  save  in  m  bhort  a  period.] 


upon-Tyne.  His  fellow-passengers  were  some 
Scotchmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  raising 
men  in  their  own  country  for  the  service  of  the 
king  of  France.  They  were  arrested,  by  orders 
from  government,  at  Newcastle  ;  and  Goldsmith, 
who  had  been  committed  to  prison  with  them, 
was  not  liberated  till  after  a  fortnight's  confine- 
ment. By  this  accident,  however,  he  was  even- 
tually saved  frt>m  an  early  death.  This  vessel 
sailed  during  his  imprisonment,  and  was  wrecked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  where  every  soul 
on  board  perished. 

On  being  released,  he  took  shipping  for  Hol- 
land, and  arrived  at  Leyden,  where  he  continued 
about  a  twelvemonth,  and  studied  chemistry  and 
anatomy.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  ex- 
hausted his  last  farthing  at  the  gaming-table,  and 
expended  the  greater  part  of  a  supply,  which  a 
friend  lent  him,  in  purchasing  some  costly  Dutch 
flower-roots,  which  he  intended  for  a  present  to 
his  uncle,  he  set  out  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
on  foot,  unincumbered  at  least  by  the  weight  of 
his  money.  The  manner  in  which  he  occasion- 
ally subsisted,  during  his  travels,  by  playing  his 
flute  among  the  peasantry,  and  by  disputing  at 
the  different  universities,  has  been  innumerable 
times  repeated.  In  the  last,  and  most  authentic 
account  of  his  lifef,  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  ever  been  a  travelling  tutor  is  called  in 
question.  Assistance  from  h\a  uncle  must  have 
reached  him,  as  he  remained  for  six  months  at 
Padua,  after  having  traversed  parts  of  FUnders, 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  in  the  last  of 
which  countries  he  wrote  the  first  sketch  of  his 
<*  Traveller." 

His  uncle  having  died  while  he  was  in  Italy,  he 
was  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  through  France  to 
England,  and  arrived  in  London  in  extreme  dis- 
tress X'  He  was  for  a  short  time  usher  in  an 
academy,  and  was  afterwards  found  and  relieved, 
by  his  old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh,  in  the  situation  of 
journeyman  to  a  chemist  §.  By  his  friend's  as- 
sistance he  was  enabled  to  take  lodgings  in  the 
city,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  himself  in 
medical  practice.  In  this  attempt  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Milner, 
a  dissenting  clergyman,  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  physician  to  one  of  the  factories  in 
India ;  and,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
getting  thither,  prepared  to  publish,  by  subscrip- 
tion, his  **  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 
Polite  Literature  in  Europe."  For  some  un- 
known reason  his    appointment  to  India  was 

[t  HinceMr.  Campbell  wrote,  the  Life  of  Goldsmith 
haji  been  written  by  3Ir.  Prior  in  two  elaborate  octavo 
voluinea»  full  of  new  facts  and  now  matter,  that  attest 
what  unwearied  research  and  well  directed  diligence 
may  achieve.  But  Mr.  Prior,  like  .Mr.  Campbell,  has 
given  an  indue  importance  to  Goldsmith.  The  circum- 
stance boweirer  to  which  BIr.  Campbell  alludes,  is  left  by 
Prior  in  the  same  obscurity.] 

Ct  Early  in  the  year  17«U-Pwoii.] 

[}  Named  Jacob,  and  residing  at  the  comer  of  Monu- 
ment or  BeU  Yard,  on  Fish  Street  llilL— Paioa.] 
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dropped* ;  and  we  find  Idm^  in  AptSL  1757» 
mriting  in  Dr.  Gxiffitiis*  Montlily  Bmew,  for  a 
Mlazy,  and  his  board  and  lodging  in  liio  proprie- 
tor's honae.    Leaving  this  euploymettt,  he  went 
into  private  lodgingBy  and  finiahed  hie  ''Enqniiy 
into  the  State  of  lateratare^"  idiidi  was  pub- 
liiliedinl769.    Thereetof  his  history  firam  this 
period  becomes  chiefly  that  of  his  well-known 
woriEB.  His  principal  litenrj  employm^itii^  pre- 
rions  to  his  raising  himself  into  notice  by  his 
poetry,  were  conducting  the  Lady's  Magaiine, 
writing  a  Tolume  of  easaysy  called  ^the  Bee,** 
•Letters  on  Englieh  HirtOEy/*  ^Letters  of  a 
CStim  of  the  World,"  and  the  «  Vicar  of  Wake- 
flaU."  Boswdl  has  rdated  the  aifecting  drcnm- 
atineos  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  found  poor  Gold- 
mith  in  lodgmgi  at  Wineniflto  coart»  Fleet- 
•treet,  where  he  had  finidied  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, immored  by  bailifb  firom  without,  and 
threatened  with  eicpulsion  by  his  landlady  firam 
within.    The  sale  of  the  norel  for  606  brought 
him  present  relief ;  and  witiiin  a  lew  years  tnm 
that  time,  he  emerged  from  his  obseinity  to  liie 
bestaod^and  literary  distinction.    Bntwhat- 
ever  diange  of  public  estimatian  hp  ei^erienoed, 
the  man  was  not  to  be  altered ;  and  he  cootinned 
to  exhibit  a  persoial  diaracter  whidbi  was  neither 
nmdi  reformed  by  experience^  nor  dignified  by 
npntation.    It  is  but  too  well  known,  that  with 
all  hie  original  and  refined  flfccnltjes,  he  was  often 
the  butt  of  witlings,  and  the  dupe  of  impostors. 
He  threw  away  his  money  at  the  gaming-table, 
and  might  also  be  said  to  be  a  losing  gambler  in 
couYcrsation,  for  he  aimed  in  all  societies  at  be- 
ing brilliant  and  argumentatiTe ;  but  generally 
chose  to  dispute  on  the  subjects  which  he  least 
understood,  and  contrived  to  forfeit  as  much 
credit  for  common  sense  as  could  be  got  rid  of  in 
colloquial  intercourse.    After  losing  his  appoint- 
ment to  India,  he  applied  to  Lord  Bute  for  a 
salary,  to  be  enabled  to  travel  into  the  interior  of 
Asia.    The  petition  was  neglected,  because  he 
was  then  unknown.    The  same  boon,  however, 
or  some  adequate  provision,  might  have  been 
obtained  for  him  afterwards,  when  he  was  re- 
commended to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at 
that  time  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.     But  when 
he  waited  on  the  earl,  he  threw  away  his  pre- 
pared compliments  on  his  lordship's  steward,  and 
then  retrieved  the  mistake  by  telling  the  noble- 
man,  for  whom  he  had  meditated    a  courtly 
speech,  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  patron- 
age of  the  great,  but  would  rather  rely  upon  the 
booksellers.    There  must  have  been  something, 
however,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  still  endearing 
in  his  personal  character.    Burke  was  known  to 
recal  his  memory  with  tears  of  affection  in  his 


C*  On  the  Slst  of  DeoLinber,  1758,  he  presented  himself 
at  Sargeon\}  Hall,  London,  for  examination  as  an  hospital- 
mate  ;  but  was  found  not  qualified.  Mr.  Prior,  who  dis- 
covered this  curious  fact,  suppoeea  that  his  India  phy- 
slcianship  was  too  expensfro  an  outfit  for  his  purse,  and 
as  a  last  resort  had  tried  to  pass  as  an  hospital-mate.] 


orusiiui 


dnmatiB  writcK^    Tha^Vinrrf 
in  176S|lMtwwMl 


Ui«l 


efyeSi  It  cannot  be  bsHewid 
of  Us  writings  was  ahPi^fs 
▼enatkML    OnemayopuKpefatt 
to  have  been  drawn  finrCh  by  ~ 
whidi  ndtfaer  Johnson  nor  GnRidc 
sibility  to  appredata. 

For  the  hst  tiyi  ystts  of  Kdi  Bfe  ba  tvai  ii 
tiie  Temple.  He  was  ona  of  tfw 
ben  of  the  Liteiafy  Chib.  At  Hi 
the  Royal  Acadenqr>Sir  Jonkoa  BcTnolis  fn- 
CQzedforhim  the  ' 
fiaasor  of  ancient  tuslaiy.  Ifn^ 
of  envy  and  respedy  warn  paid  to  Ids 
among  the  btter,  an  addnaa  Is 
was  sent  to  hhn  as  a  pnbfie  charactei,  lylbt 
sbce  oeiefaiated  Thonaa  Faina.  MnanHil 
that  tune  an  oflSoor  of  anhe,  mid  vns  the  IBB- 
cqial  promoter  of  an  ^ppHcation  to  pofiMBt 
for  inereaaing  the  aalariea  of  esflianMn.  Bi 
had  written  a  panellist  on  tibo  nAjoaft  irfdA  hi 
sent  to  Goldrnda,  and  aoiieitod  as  krtvtiiv 

for  die  sake  of  ' ""mg  fafan  teOnr  fa  te 

aoheme.  In  the  year  1770  liaTfaitodnnBwas  tat 
tfme  Is  nothiog  in  his  eomapondenae  to  anifan- 
tioato  any  fatenatii^  partiealBn  of  Us  Jom^L 

The  three  hnporlant  em  of  Us 
were  those  of  Us  appsannea  an  n 
poet^  and  a 
Wakefield** 

printed  tin  tiooa  years 
▼elkr,'»inl764,had 
baUad  of  «•  Edwin  and 
the  following  year ;  and  in  1768  the 
ofhis^GoodNatured  Bian"  made  a  bold  and 
happy  change  in  the  reigning  &ahion  <tf  eoDedjTy 
by  substituting  merriment  for  insipiid  — itiniMii, 
His  «< Deserted  Village  "  i^ipeared  in  1770;  and 
his  second  comedy,  **  She  Stoopa  to  Conqner," 
in  1773.  At  intervals  between  those  woriks  he 
wrote  his  "  Roman  and  KnglwA  Historiee,"  be- 
sides biographies  and  introdnctiona  to  hooka. 
These  were  all  executed  as  tasks  for  the  book- 
sellers ;  but  with  a  grace  which  no  other  msa 
could  give  to  task-work.  His  ^  History  of  the 
Earth  and  Animated  Nature  "  was  the  last,  snd 
most  amusing  of  these  prose  nndertokinga.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  consumed  more  than  Ae 
gains  of  all  his  labours  by  imprad^it 
ment,  and  had  injured  his  health  by 
excesses  of  application.  His  debto  amoonted  to 
4000/.  <*  Was  ever  poet,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  so  trusted  before  P  To  retrieve  his  ^nmnm^^ 
he  contracted  for  new  works  to  the  bookadlere, 
engaged  to  write  comedies  for  both  the  theatra^ 
and  projected  a  ^Univereal  Dictionary  of  the 
Sciences."  But  his  labours  were  terminated  by 
a  death  not  wholly  nnimputable  to  the  inqm- 
dence  which  had  pervaded  his  life.  In  a  firfsr, 
induced  by  strangury  and  distreaa  of  mind,  he 
made  use  of  Dr.  James's  powders,  nnder  eir* 


oirtfa 


Ct  The  Vloar  of  Wakefield  was  first  pohlUbed  snito 
27th  of  March,  ITOB.— Psiob.] 
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cumstances  which  he  was  warned  would  render 
them  dangerous.  The  symptoms  of  his  dis- 
ease grew  immediately  more  alarming,  and  he 
expired  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year. 

Goldsmith's  poetry  enjoys  a  calm  and  steady 
popularity.  It  inspires  us,  indeed,  with  no  ad- 
miration of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile  invention  ; 
but  it  presents,  within  its  narrow  limits,  a  dis- 
tinct and  unbroken  view  of  poetical  delightful- 
ness.  His  descriptions  and  sentiments  have  the 
pure  zest  of  nature.  He  is  refined  without  false 
delicacy,  and  correct  without  insipidity.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  intellectual  composure  in  his  manner, 
which  may,  in  some  passages,  be  said  to  approach 
to  the  reserved  and  prosaic  ;  but  he  unbends 
from  this  graver  strain  of  reflection  to  tender- 
ness, and  even  to  pUyfulness,  with  an  ease  and 
grace  almost  exclusively  his  own  ;  and  connects 
extensive  views  of  the  happiness  and  interests 
of  society,  with  pictures  of  life,  that  touch  the 
heart  by  their  familiarity.  His  language  ia  cer- 
tainly simple,  though  it  is  not  cast  in  a  rugged 
or  careless  mould.  Ho  is  no  disciple  of  the  gaunt 
and  famished  school  of  simplicity.  Deliberately 
as  he  wrote,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  wanting 
natural  and  idiomatic  expression  ;  but  still  it  is 
select  and  refined  expression.  He  uses  the 
ornaments  which  must  always  distinguish  true 
poetry  from  prose  ;  and  when  he  adopts  collo- 
quial plainness,  it  is  with  the  utmost  care  and 
skill  to  avoid  a  vulgar  humility.  There  is  more  of 
this  sustained  simplicity,  of  this  chaste  coconomy 
and  choice  of  words  in  Groldsmith,  than  in  any 
modem  poet,  or  perhaps  than  would  be  attainable 
or  desirable  as  a  standard  for  every  writer  of 
rhyme.  In  extensive  narrative  poems  such  a  style 
would  be  too  difficult  There  is  a  noble  propriety 
even  in  the  careless  strength  of  great  poems,  as 
in  the  roughness  of  castle  walls ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  where  there  is  a  long  course  of  story,  or 
observation  of  life  to  be  pursued,  such  exquisite 
touches  as  those  of  Goldsmith  would  be  too 
costly  materials  for  sustaining  it.  But  let  us  not 
imagine  that  the  serene  graces  of  this  poet  were 
not  admirably  adapted  to  his  subjects.  His 
poetry  Is  not  that  of  impetuous,  but  of  contempla- 
tive sensibility  ;  of  a  spirit  breathing  its  regrets 
and  recollections,  in  a  tone  that  has  no  disso- 
nance with  the  calm  of  philosophical  reflection. 
Ho  takes  rather  elevated  speculative  views  of 
the  caust^s  of  pood  and  evil  in  society  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  objects  which  are  most  endearc<l 
to  his  imagination  are  those  of  familiar  and 
simple  interest ;  and  the  domestic  affections  may 
be  said  to  be  the  only  genii  of  his  romance.  Tlie 
tendency  towards  abstracted  observation  in  his 
poetry  agrees  peculiarly  with  the  compendious 
form  of  expression   which  he  studied* ;   whilst 


*  There  in  perhaps  no  coaplet  In  English  rhyme  more 
perspicuou&Iy  condensed  than  those  two  lines  of  **  The 


the  homefelt  joys,  on  which  his  fancy  loved  to 
repose,  required  at  once  the  chastest  and  sweetest 
colours  of  language  to  make  them  harmonise 
with  the  dignity  of  a  philosophical  poem.  His 
whole  manner  has  a  still  depth  of  feeling  and 
reflection,  which  gives  back  the  image  of  nature 
unruflied  and  minutely.  He  has  no  redundant 
thoughts  or  false  transports ;  but  seems,  on  every 
occasion,  to  have  weighed  the  impulse  to  which 
he  surrendered  himself.  Whatever  ardour  or 
casual  felicities  he  may  have  thus  sacrificed,  he 
gained  a  high  degree  of  purity  and  self  posses- 
sion. His  chaste  pathos  nuikes  him  an  insinuat- 
ing moralist,  and  throws  a  charm  of  Claude-like 
softness  over  his  descriptions  of  homely  objects 
that  would  seem  only  fit  to  be  the  subjects  of 
Dutch  painting.  But  his  quiet  enthusiasm  leads 
the  affections  to  humble  things  without  a  vulgar 
association  ;  and  he  inspires  us  with  a  fondness 
to  trace  the  simplest  recollections  of  Auburn, 
till  we  count  the  furniture  of  its  ale-house  and 
listen  tof 

"  The  vamish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door." 

He  betrays  so  little  effort  to  nuikeus  visionary 
by  the  usual  and  palpable  fictions  of  his  art ;  he 
keeps  apparently  so  close  to  realities,  and  draws 
certain  conclusions,  respecting  the  radical  in- 
terests of  nuui,  so  boldly  and  decidedly,  that  wo 
pay  him  a  compliment,  not  always  extended  to 
the  tuneful  tribe,  that  of  judging  his  sentiments 
by  their  strict  and  logical  interpretation.  In 
thus  judging  him  by  the  test  of  his  philosophical 
spirit  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  is  a 
purely  impartial  theorist.  He  advances  general 
positions  respecting  the  happiness  of  society, 
founded  on  limited  views  of  truth,  and  under  the 
bias  of  local  feelings.  He  contempUtes  only  one 
side  of  the  question.  It  must  be  always  thus  in 
poetry.  Let  the  mind  be  ever  so  tranquilly  dis- 
posed to  reflection,  yet  if  it  retains  poetical  sen- 
sation, it  will  embrace  only  those  speculative 
opinions'' that  fall  in  with  the  tone  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Yet  I  am  not  disposed  to  consider  his 
principles  as  absurd,  or  his  representations  of 
life  as  the  mere  reveries  of  fancy. 

In  **  The  Deserted  VilUge  **  he  is  an  advocate 
for  the  agricultural,  in  preference  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  a  nation ;  and  he  pleads  for 
the  blessings  of  the  simpler  state,  not  with  the 
vague  predilection  for  the  country  which  is  com- 

Travcllcr/'  in  which  ho  describes  the  onco  flattering, 
vain,  and  happy  character  of  the  French  : 

"  They  please,  are  pleased,  thty  give  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blctft,  they  jrruw  to  what  they  seem.** 

[t  Compare  the  homelinesses  nf  ru^icity  in  Goldtcmith 
with  those  in  Hloomfield  and  others,  and  see  his  supe- 
riority in  unintrusivc  art,  natural  elegance,  simplicity 
and  pathos.  Of  all  uur  couplet  writers  Goldxmith  bears 
unquestionably  the  fewest  marks  of  labour ;  there  is  a 
secret  Imppiness  about  all  he  wrote,  that  seems  ti)  have 
cost  no  trouble,  no  cure  to  condense,  to  strengthen  or 
retouch.] 
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mon  to  poets,  bat  with  an  eunoBtiiMB  that  pro- 
feoMS  to  chaUeoge  oor  soberest  beliet  Between 
BoQSMan's  eeMmted  letter  on  the  infloenee  of 
the  sejeneesy  and  this  pqrahv  poem,  it  will  not  be 
diflSenlt  to  diseorer  some  vesemUanoe  of  prin- 
eiples.  Thej  axrire  at  the  same  conclnsions 
against  lozmy :  the  one  from  eontemphUing  the 
rains  of  a  yiUage,  and  the  other  from  reriewing 
the  downfidl  of  ensures.  Bat  the  English  poet  is 
more  moderate  in  his  sentiments  than  liie  philo- 
scqpher  of  Geneta ;  he  neither  stretdies  them  to 
sneh  obvioas  paradox,  nor  InTolves  them  in  so 
mai^  details  of  sophistry:  nordoesheUai^heme 
all  philosoi^  and  knowledge  in  prononneing  a 
maledifftion  on  Inxmy.  Ronswean  is  the  adYoeate 
of  safagenessy  Gkddsmith  <mly  of  snnplidty. 
Still,  however,  his  theory  is  adverse  to  trade,  and 
wealth,  and  arts.  He  delineates  thenr  evils,  and 
disdains  their  vaunted  benefits.  Thisiscerteinfy 
not  idiiloso{diieal  neotiality ;  bat  a  neotral 
babnemg  of  argnments  would  have  f roaen  the 
spirit  of  poetry.  We  most  consider  him  as  a 
pleader  on  that  side  of  the  question,  whidi  ae- 
corded  with  the  predominant  state  of  his  heart ; 
and,  considered  in  that  Ught,  he  is  the  poetical 
advocate  of  mai^  troths.  He*  revisits  a  spot 
consecrated  by  his  earliest  and  tenderest  reeol- 
lectbns;  ho  misses  the  Moony  flush  of  life^  which 
had  marked  ito  once  baqr,  but  now  depopohOed 
scenes ;  he  beholds  the  inroads  of  monopolising 
wealth,  which  had  driven  the  peasant  to  emi- 
gration ;  and  tracing  the  sources  of  the  evil  to 
"Trade's  proud  empire,**  which  has  so  often 
proved  a  transient  glory,  and  an  enervating  good, 
he  laments  the  state  of  society, "  where  wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay/'  Undoubtedly, 
counter  views  of  the  subject  might  have  pre- 
sented themselves,  both  to  the  poet  and  philo- 
sopher. The  imagination  of  either  might  have 
contemplated,  in  remote  perspective,  the  reple- 
nishing of  empires  beyond  the  deep,  and  the 
diUhsion  of  civilised  existence,  as  eventual  conso- 
Utions  of  futurity,  for  the  present  sufferings  of 
emigration.  But  those  distant  and  cold  calcu- 
lations of  optimism  would  have  been  wholly 
foreign  to  the  tone  and  subject  of  the  poem.  It 
was  meant  to  fix  our  patriotic  sympathy  on  an 
innocent  and  suffering  class  of  tiie  community, 
to  refresh  our  recollections  of  the  simple  joys,  the 
sacred  and  strong  local  attachments,  and  all  the 
manly  virtues  of  rustic  life.  Of  such  virtues  the 
very  remembrance  is  by  degrees  obliterated  in 
the  breasts  of  a  commercial  people.  It  was  meant 
to  rebuke  the  luxurious  and  selfish  spirit  of 
opulence,  which,  imitating  the  pomp  and  soli- 
tude of  feudal  abodes,  without  their  hospitality 
and  protcction,surrounded  itself  with  monotonous 
pleasure  grounds,  which  indignantly  "spumed 
the  cottage  from  the  green.** 


On  the  snbjeetof  thoMi  ada-i 
menti,  by  the  way,  in  wUdi 


>•  Along  l]i0lawB.whsn 
UawkUtywislfli.a^ 


the  posaenon  themselveB  of  theaa  vbsB  ^^ 
not  been  alwaya  deatitnto  of 
to  liie  sentimento  of  the  poat.  Ut,  Potter,  ii 
hia  « Oboervationa  on  the  Poor  I«cw%*  hMia* 
corded  an  instance  of  it.    «  WImk  tfia  k«s  U 

pletion  of  his  great  derignatHolkl^m,liaii|fait 
« It  is  a  melancholy  tfa^  to  itaBd  akoe  k  «iA 
country.  I  kx>kronnd,noi»lioawiatohsMi 
batmine.  I  am  liie  Giant  of  Gknl  ChMda ;  ai 
have  eat  19  all  my  nrighbowifc*  * 

AHhooc^  Goldsmith  haa  not  iiiMiInniilii 
pofaito  and  bearinga  of  die  qnwrtan  Momlrilf 


IvewonM^f 

thediangeainaoeie^wliieh 
hia  eyes^  he  haa  stroogjl j  and 
oat  the  immolate  enrila  with 
werepiegnant  Nor  white  the pietava  of 
deli^bte  liie  fimoy,  dooa  it  make  m 
to  our  moral  awiitimente.  It 
times  tiiat  soeiely,  in  tiie  TBty 
of  ite  improvement,  dioald  be  tam^to 
and  lode  baek  upon  italonavatefs:  to 
liie  vfrtoea  that  hava  been  loal» 
that  have  been  aaoifleed  fcgr  ito 
ever  may  be  the  calealationB  of 
economist  aa  to  nlthnato  efeeti^ 
stance  of  agricnltoial  wealtfa  being  Orawn  ials 
large  masses,  and  of  the  small  fisrmcr  cxiM 
from  his  scanty  domain,  foreboded  a  baacM 
influence  on  the  independent  character  of  the 
peasantry,  which  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  sab- 
sequent  evente  have  proved  to  be  either  slight  or  '\ 
imaginary.  , 

Pleasing  as  Goldsmith  is,  it  is  imposBibk  to    | 
ascribe  variety  to  his  poetical  character;  and  ' 
Dr.  Johnson  has  justiy  remarked  aomething  of  ; 
an  echoing  resemblance  of  tone  and  aentimcBt  be-   * 
tween  «  The  Traveller"  and  <*  Deaerted  YiDage,* 
But  the  latter  is  certainly  an  improvement  ca   ' 
its  predecessor.    The  field  of  contemplation  in 
*<  The  Traveller  "is  rather  deaoHory.   TheoAv 
poem  has  an  endearing  locality,  and  introdnces 
us  to  beings  with  whom  the  imagination  coa- 
tracte  an  intimate  friendship.    Ficticm  in  poetry 
is  not  the  reverse  of  truth,  but  her  aoft  and  en- 
chanted resemblance ;  and  thia  ideal  Ijiautj  of 
nature  has  been  seldom  united  with  so  modi  sober 
fidelity  as  in  the  groups  and  scenery  of  "  The 
Deserted  ViUage*.'* 

[*  Where  is  the  poetry  of  which  one  ball  to  good?  bit 
theiEneid?  isit  Milton*k?  i>  it  DiTden'k  ?  it  itsayoett 
except  Pope's  and  Ooldsmith'a,  of  wliic±i  alt  to  |Ooi.F- 
Bybon'b  WarJu,  voL  iv.  p.  90S.]  •— ~- 
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THE  TRAVELLER, 

OR,    A    PROSPECT    OF    SOCIETY. 


Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  Uzy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po  ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  nide  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door ; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies  ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untraveFd  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 
Still  to  my  Brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  ; 
Bless'd  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire  ; 
Bleas'd  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair  ; 
Bless'd  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd. 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share. 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care : 
Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view  ; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies  ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Even  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 
And,  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realms  appear : 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine. 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 
i    Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  1 
I^t  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can. 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man  ; 
And  wiser  he  whose  s^-mpatlictic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind,     [crown'd  ; 
Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendour 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale  ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale  ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine  : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine. 
As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store. 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er  ; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  stUl : 


Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise. 
Pleased  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  supplies: 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd, 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below. 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ! 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  ; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease  ; 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave. 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam. 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare. 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share. 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  ; 
As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given. 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all. 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  Ubour's  earnest  call ; 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Idra's  cliff  as  Amo's  shelvy  side  ; 
And  though  the  rocky  crested  summits  frown. 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent ; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest. 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest. 
Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails ; 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state  to  one  loved  blessing  prone. 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  fav'rite  happiness  attends. 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends  ; 
Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes. 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies  : 
Here  for  a  while  my  proper  cares  resign'd, 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind  ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast. 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast 

Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends. 
Bright  as  the  summer  Italy  extends ; 
Its  upUnds  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
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While  oft  WMne  tomple't  monld'xiiig  tops  between, 
With  Tenenhle  giwideiir  merk  the  eeene. 

Gould  Natnre'e  bounty  ntisfy  tiie  brenst, 
The  sons  of  Itsly  were  sordjr  bkst 
Whsterer  finuts  in  different  elimes  wero  foondy 
That  proudly  rise,  or  hnmbiy  eonrt  the  ground  ; 
Whsterer  blooms  in  torrid  trsets  sppesr. 
Whose  bright  sneeession  deeks  the  Tsried  yesr ; 
Whatever  sweets  sskite  the  northern  sky 
With  Temsl  hwem,  that  blossom  hot  to  die  ; 
These  here  diqNirting  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  hizurianee  from  the  planter^s  tdl ; 
While  sea-b(»n  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
.To  winnow  fragnnce  round  the  smiling  land. 

Bnt  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensoal  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  grores  and  fields  appear, 
Bian  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  fimlts  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  thou^  sulmussiTe,  yain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  sealone^  yet  untrue  ; 
And  even  in  penanoe  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  qpuknee  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  &r  removed  the  date^ 
When  oommeroe  proudly  flourished  througb  the 
At  her  command  the  pabeeleam'd  to  rise,  [state; 
Again  the  long-fiUTn  column  souj^  the  sides ; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  even  nature  warm. 
The  pregnant  quany  teem'd  with  human  form. 
1^  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  diq[>lay'd  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave  : 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade  ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled. 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 
Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Qvsai's  once  bore  sway, 
Defaced  by  tune  and  tott'ring  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed  ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them !  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display. 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormymansion  tread. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread  ; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 


No  venal  bkwms  their 

Bnt  wmter  lingering  duDs  tiie  hp  of  ll^r ; 

No  aephyr  fondfy  soes  tibs 
But  msteois  i^bze^  and 

Yet  stiD,  even  here,  content  eimspgead  a 
Redress  the  dime^  and  all  its  nige 
Though  poor  the  peaeant's  hat,  his 
He  sees  his  little  tot  the  lot  of  all;  [swl. 

Sees  no  oont^pious  palaee  rear  its  Iwad 
To  shame  the  meamiess  oThis  hnmUe  shed } 
No  eoetly  knd  the  sanptnoos  banqosl  deal 
To  make  him  kiath  hia  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  igneraiiee  and  toOy 
Each  wish  eontraeth^  fits  him  to  die  aoQL 
CheerAd  at  mom,  he  wakes  frtm  siiari  reposi^ 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  earola  as  he  fees; 
With  patient  angle  tndls  the  finnj  deep. 
Or  drives  his  vent'roos  pUwighshare  to  the  slsqp^ 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  Biow-tEaefcs  marie  the  uqr. 
And  drsgs  the  stmg^ing  savage  into  diqr* 
At  ni^t  returning,  evesy  lahonr  speo^ 
He  sits  him  down  the  manarsh  of  •  shed ; 
Smiles  by  his  eheerfnl  fire,  and 
His  dhildren*s  kraks,  tibaft  brighten  at  die 
While  his  kved  partner,  boastfol  of  her  hoH^ 
Displays  her  deanly  phrtter  on  the  board ; 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repaya  tibs  nighty  bed. 

Thus  every  good  Ids  nativo  vSda  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passkm  on  his  heart ; 
And  even  those  iUs,  that  round  hia  wianeeen  mi, 
Enhance  the  bliss  hie  seanty  fund  aoppliea. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  confonns. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  stonns; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind'a  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  mors. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  statea  aasign'd ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  <««ty<;nf<n. 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  dne. 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few ; 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 
Whence  from  such  landseach  pleasing  science  fliea 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  doy. 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy  ; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  Uie  soul  to  flame, 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame, 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  mouldering  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  desire ; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
Ou  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year. 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire. 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bhas  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow : 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low ; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unaltered,  unimproved  the  manners  run  ; 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
{  Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart ; 
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Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breyst 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest ; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Through  life's  more  cultured  walks,  and  charm  the 
These  fSar  dispersed  on  timorous  pinions  fly,   [way. 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn  :  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
i'leased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew  ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  fault'ring  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill; 
Yet  would  the  village  pnuse  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages.    Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze. 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away  : 
Theirs  arc  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear. 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  pnuse  which  real  merit  gains. 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land  : 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays. 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise  ; 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought. 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought. 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
I.,eans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace  ; 
Here  bejrgar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year  ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weij^hs  the  solid  worth  of  self-appUuse. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
KnilMiHom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
>!«* thinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  oct.>an  leans  against  the  Und, 
And,  seiluIouH  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow  ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 
While  the  pent  ocean  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
S<>efl  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile  ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow  blo6Som'<l  vale. 
The  willow  tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 


The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  display'd.    Their  much-loved  wealth  im- 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ;       [parts 
'  But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
Even  hberty  itself  is  barter'd  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies, 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
A  Und  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  sUves, 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves, 
And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens  !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old  I 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow  ; 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now  ! 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide; 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray. 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray  ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind. 
Stem  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  hmnankind  pass  by  ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  nature's  hand  ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right  above  controul, 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man  *. 
I      Thine,  freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here ; 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 
Too  blest  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy  ; 
But  foster 'd  even  by  freedom,  ills  annoy  ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie  ; 
!  The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
'  All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown ; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held. 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  re{K41'd. 
I  Ferments  arise,  imprison 'd  factions  ruar, 
■■  Ueprest  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore. 
Till  over- wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motion  stop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.    As  luiture's  ties  decay, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway, 

[«  We  talked  of  Goldianitb's  TraveUer.  of  which  Dr. 
Johnton  spoke  highly ;  mnd  whilp  I  wm  helplnn  biro  on 
with  bis  great-oi«t.  he  repeatedly  quoted  from  It  Um 
character  of  the  British  nstion  ;  which  be  did  with  such 
energy,  that  the  Umth  started  in  his  eye.— Boewsix't 
JoknsoHt  vol.  V.  p.  85,  ed.  1835.] 
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FietitMHis  boodi,  Um  bondi  oC  ««a(h  and  1mm, 
Still  pitim  •Iragth,  and  foroa  onwilUiig  awe. 
Henee  all  obedianfle  bowa  to  tfaaaa  akme^ 
Aiid  talent  ainki^  and  morit  waepa  unknown ; 
TiU  timemajeoaae^  wheoy  atripp'd  oCaQ  her  efaarnii^ 
The  land  of  aebolan,  and  tbe  none  oC  arma,  . 
Wbero  noUe  atema  tnmamU  the  patriot  flamei 
Where  kioga  haTe  tofl'd,  and  poeta  wrote  for  fyni^ 
One  aink  of  level  avarioe  ahall  lie. 
And  aehoktfa,  aoldier^  UngBy  unhononrM  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thna  when  Freedom'biUalatale^ 
I  mean  to  flatter  UngBy  or  eoart  the  great ; 
Ye  powera  of  trnth^  that  bid  my  aool  aspire, 
Fkr  from  myboaom  driTe  the  low  deafaw  1 
And  thoo,  fiOr  Freedom,  tanght  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble'a  rage^  and  tjrant*a  angiy  ateel ; 
Thoa  tranaitory  flower,  alike  undone 
Bj  prood  eontempty  or  fitvonr'a  foatering  son. 
Still  maj  th  J  blooma  the  ehangelU  elime  endnre^ 
I  only  wonld  repreai  them  to  aeenie ; 
For  joat  experienoe  teUs,  in  eirery  aoO, 
That  theae  who  think  moat  goTem  thoae  that  toU ; 
And  aO  that  Freedom'a  higbeat  alma  ean  reach, 
la  but  to  lay  proportion^  loada  on  each. 
Henoe,  ahoold  one  order  dlqnN^iortion  d  grow, 
Ita  doQble  weight  moat  min  all  below. 

O  then  how  bUnd  to  aU  that  trotii  reqoirea, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aapirea  I 
Gahn  la  my  aonl,  nor  apt  to  riae  in  anna. 
Except  when  frat  approadiing  danger  wanna : 
Bat  when  contending  chiefii  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  atreteh  their  own. 
When  I  behold  a  factiotu  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free  ; 
£ach  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law  ; 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam. 
Pillaged  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home  ; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start. 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 
Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour. 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power ; 
And  thus  polluting  honour  in  its  source, 
Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore  ! 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  baste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste  ; 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain. 
Lead  stem  depopulation  in  her  train, 
And  over  fields  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose  t 
Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure's  lordly  caU,       • 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fkll  ; 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd. 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid. 
Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train. 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main  ; 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'ring  sound  I 
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Even  now,  perfaapa^  aa  theva 
Through  tai^i^  toMt^aad 

ways; 
Where  beaata  with 
And  the  brown 

There,  while  aboTe  the  gid^y  tanq 
And  all  around  diatrearfbl  yvDa  artoe^ 
The  penaive  exile,  bendiiig  wHk  hia  wue^ 
To  atop  too  iMrfnl,  aad  too  6unt  to  go, 
Gaata  a  king  kwk  whan  aig^and's  gkwiaa 
And  bida  hh  boaom 

Yain,  Tory  Tain,  ny  wuaiy  aeMuh  to 
That  bliaa  which  on^  entraa  in  the  mi 
Why  have  I  atray'd,  from 
Toaeekagoodeachgoifenuiient  beatowat 
In  overy  gofeniineiit,  thongh 
Thougjh  ^jrrant  Idogi,  or  tyraat  Iftvs 
Howamallofallthat 
That  part  whiefa  htwa  or 
Still  to  omaelTea  in  efeqr  phMe  rmnajgn*^ 
Our  own  lielloi^  we 

With  aeeret  eourae^whieh  DO  hmd  alonna  I 
Glidea  the  amooth  ennmit  oC  domeatie  joj. 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agoiiiaiqg  iHieel» 
Luke'a*  iron  erown,  and  Huwimib*  bed  of  alaa^ 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  luiofy  kmnrai, 
LeaToreMon,  frith,  aad  ooiiaeiaiiea^«Howrow»,t  I 


^ 
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-  [ 

SwKET  Auburn  I  lovelieat  Tillage  of  tibo  plan. 
Where  health  and  plenty  dieer'd  the  labooriif 

swain. 
Where  smiling  spring  ita  earlieat  Tiait  paid. 
And  parting  summer's  ling*ring  blooma  delayM. 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  eaae. 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  aport  coold  plea«^ 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happineas  endear*d  esch  aoene ! 
How  often  have  I  pauaed  on  every  ehnmi. 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  finn. 
The  never.failing  brook,  the  boqr  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  neighb*ring  hiQ, 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  aeata  beneath  the  ahade^  ' 
For  talking  age  and  whi8p*ring  loTera  made  1 1       'j 
How  often  have  I  bleas'd  the  coming  day,  |i 

When  toil  remitting  lent  ita  turn  to  play, 

[*  In  the  **  Rcspublica  IIuDgmrlca.**  there  is  an  aecuum    ■ 
of  a  desperate  rebellion  in  the  year  1A14,  beaded  liytv* 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Zeck.  Geoise  and  Luke^  wtaan  it 
was  quelled  George,  not  Luke,  was  punlahed,  bj  hie  heid 
behig  encircled  with  a  red-hot  iron  crown. — BaawKu,]       j 

[t  "The  TraTeUer"  appeared  In  December  17M,  w4 
was  reviewed  in  the  Critical  Review  for  that  montb  I7  i 
Dr.  Johnson.  **  Such  is  the  poen&,'*  be  cdbcIihIss  kto  j; 
extracts,  by  saying,  **  on  which  we  now  cotigratalate  chs  j 
puUic,  as  on  a  prodoction  to  which,  daoe  the  dsaih  «f  | 
PopC)  it  wlU  not  be  eaqr  to  find  anything  eqnaL**] 

Ct  Lissoy,  near  Ballymahon,  where  the  poet*a  brotbrr. 
theclergynuuD,  hadhisliTingtdaimatheboiuHirof  betaf 
the  qwt  from  which  the  localiUea  of  the  Daaerted  Tillsgt  I 
are  deriTed.    The  diurch  which  tope  the  aelgfaboailiC 
hin,  the  mill,  and  the  brook,  are  still  potarted 
WAiraa  Scott.  Misc.  Workt,  voL  UL  p.  Ma]     ' 
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And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree. 
While  nuuiy  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surrey'd  ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frollck'd  o*er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went 
And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired,  [round. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired  ; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown. 
By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  Unghter  titter'd  round  the  pUoe ; 
The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  !  sports  like 

these, 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  ev'n  toil  to  please  ; 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence 

shed,  [fled. 

These  were  thy  charms— But  all  these  charms  are 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain. 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  phun  ; 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day. 
But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way  ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest. 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mould'ring  wall. 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  hmd. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumuUtes,  and  men  decay  ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade  : 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefts  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  nuuntain'd  its  man  ; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more  : 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health. 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose  ; 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  tittle  room, 
Thosehealthful  sports  that  grpu^  thepeaceful  scene. 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green  ; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore. 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn  I  parent  of  the  blissful  hour. 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 


Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds. 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd  grounds. 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  ^e  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train. 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs — and  Grod  has  given  my  share —    j 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down  ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose  : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-leam'd  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  aU  I  felt,  and  aU  I  saw  ; 
And,  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hope^  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreats  from  care  that  never  must  be  mine. 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease  ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  bom  to  work  and  weep. 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dang'rous  deep  ; 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state. 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate  ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  Utter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way  ; 
And,  alt  his  prospects  bright'ning  to  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past  *  ! 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when,  oft  at  evening's 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ;    [close. 
There,  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  «teps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young. 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  pUyful  children  just  let  loose  from  school. 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whispering 

wind. 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread. 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing. 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  pUshy  spring  ; 
She,  wretched  matron  !  forced,  in  age,  for  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread. 
To  pick  her  wint'ry  faggot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  mom  ; 

[*  This  picture  of  redgmition  gave  rise  to  Reynold**! 
Reelgnatkm,  an  attempt,  as  Sir  Joshua  himself  calls  it, 
to  express  a  character  in  "  The  Deserted  Villaseb"] 
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She  only  left  of  all  the  harmleaB  tnun. 
The  md  historiMi  of  the  penaiTe  phin. 

NeftT  jonderec^ee^whereoooethegMrden  onil'dy 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  ahniba  the  phoe  dndoaey 
The  Tillage  preaoher'a  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  coontiy  dear. 
And  passing  rieh  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  lie  ran  his  godly  raee^ 
Nor  e*erliad  changed^ior  wish'd  to  ehangeUsplaee ; 
Unskilftil  he  to  fewn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fuhion'd  to  the  ▼axying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leazn'd  to  prise, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
Hb  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  trabi. 
He  chid  Hieir  wanderings,  but  reliered  their  pain; 
The  kmg-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beszd  desoending  swept  his  sged  bresst : 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Gbum'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  daims  allow'd  ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bid  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  nij^t  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  oi  sorrow  done. 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  allow'd  how  fields  were 

won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leam'd  to 
And  quite  forgot  their  Tiees  in  their  woe ;  [glow, 
CSsrelees  their  merits  or  their  fimlts  to  scan,  « 
His  pity  gave  ere  efaarity  began. 

Thus  to  relieTe  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  even  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side  ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all. 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new  fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay'd. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul  ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  falt'ring  accents  whisper*d  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adom*d  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail 'd  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain*d  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  : 
Even  ctiildren  follow'd  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's 

smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest, 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,and  their  cares  distrest; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.  [spread. 

Beside  you  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way. 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofltably  gay, 


There^  in  hb  noiqr  msnsioiij  akill'd  to  nde. 
The  TiUage  master  tan^  his  little  mImmI;  I 

A  man  severe  he  wai^  and  stem  to  wieiw, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  eveiy  traant  knew  ; 
WeU  had  the  bodmg  tvembleni  kMm'd  to  tiaee 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  moniqg  fi^e  ; 
Full  wfdl  they  kngh'd,  with  coontnileitsd  gls^ 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  maiqr  m  joke  hod  he  s 
Full  weH  the  bnqr  whisper  droUng  immd, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tIdingB  when  ho  frown'd; 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  ongbty 
The  love  he  bore  to  kaming  was  in  fimlt ; 
The  village  all  dechved  how  mndh  he  knew  ; 
'Twas  oertain  he  eouU  writer  and  ^rpher  too; 
Lands  he  oould  measure,  tenns  nnd  tides 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  eonU  gangs 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own*d  his  skiD, 
For  even  though  vanquiah'd,  he  eonld  argne  still; 
Whilewordsoneamedlengtfa^uidthnndViBgsoB^ 
Amased  the  gasing  rusties  ranged  around. 
And  s^  they  gased,  and  still  the  n 
That  one  smaU  head  oonld  eanry  all  he  knew. 
—But  past  is  aU  his  fkme.    The  very  ^Mty 
Where  many  a  tune  he  tiinmph'd,  is  Ibcgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  liffas  its  head  on  high. 
Where  onee  the  sign-^ost  eaagfat  the  paaugegpi^ 
Low  lies  that  house lAttn nnt-hrown  ilisa^ktiin 

spued. 
Where  gray-beszd  mhrdi,and  smiling  tMl  retin^  j 
Where  vilhkge  statesmen  talked  with  looks  pes-  ! 
found,  I 

And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  lessl.   ! 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place  ; 
The  white-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 
The  vamish*d  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  duor; 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  diest  of  drawers  by  day  ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
Tlie  Twelve  Good  Rules,the  Royal  Game  of  Gook; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill 'd  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay. 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row.         I 

Vain  transitory  splendour  1  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart ; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  balUd  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  dear. 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  fonnd 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round  ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  piest. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  resL 

Yes  !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud 
These  sunple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train. 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  n^  hearty 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  srt ; 
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Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 

The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway  : 

Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 

Uuenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 

With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array 'd. 

In  these,  ere  triHers  half  their  wish  obtain. 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  ; 

And,  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 

The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy  1 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joy  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
*Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  folly  hails  them  from  her  shore  ; 
Hoards  e'en  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.     This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  product  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss.     The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied; 

I   Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds. 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage  and  hounds  ; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 

I     Has  robb'd  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their 
growth  ; 
His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green  ; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies. 
Fur  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
While  thus  the  land,  adom'd  for  pleasure  all. 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorn'd  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies. 
Nor  shares  with  art  tlie  triumph  of  her  eyes  : 
But  when  tliosc  cliarms  are  past,  for  charms  arc 

frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail. 
She  tlieu  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray'd. 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd, 

: ,    But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 

I !    Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise  ; 

While,  scourged  by  fEimiue  from  the  smiling  land. 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms — a  garden,  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah  !  where  shall  poverty  reside. 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  I 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Tiiusc  fenceless  fichls  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 

I     And  even  the  bare- worn  common  is  denied. 

j         If  to  the  city  spe<l — What  waits  him  there ! 

'     To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share  ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combine<l 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind  ; 

I     To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 

I     Extorte<l  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe. 


Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade. 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade  ; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps 

display. 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign. 
Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train  ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowns  the  blazing  square. 
The  rattling  chariots  cUsh,  the  torches  gUre. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy  1 
Sure  these  denote  one  univei'iial  joy  I  [eyes 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts ! — Ah,  turn  thine 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shiv'ring  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blessed. 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distress'd  ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn  : 
Now  lost  to  all  ;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head. 
And,  pinched  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the 

shower. 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest  train. 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  ! 
Even  now,  pcrhaim,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread  ! 
Ah,  no.     To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene. 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go. 
Where  wild  Altama*  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before. 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore  ; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day  ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing. 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling  ; 
Those   poisonous   fields,    with    rank    luxuriance 
crown'd, 
!   Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  ai'ound  : 
I  Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
I  The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake  ; 
I   Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 
I  And  savage  men  more  mui*derous  still  than  they  ; 
!  While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  tlie  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene. 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy  vested  green. 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove. 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love,  [day. 
Good  Heaven!  what  sorrowsgloom'd  that  parting 
That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away  ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past. 
Hung  round  tlie  bowers,  andfondly  look  d  their  last. 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main  ; 
And  shudd'ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Retum'd  and  wept,  and  still  retum'd  to  weep. 
The  good  old  sire  the  first  prei>ared  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wopt  for  «>tliers'  woo  ; 


[*  A  river  of  Georgia,  North  America-] 
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But  far  himwU^  in  eooMioat  Tirtne  brave, 
He  aafy  widi'd  far  woridt  beyond  the  grave. 
Hb  lovdy  daughter,  lorelier  fai  her  tears, 
The  fond  eompankm  of  his  helplew  years, 
SOeot  went  next,  negieetfiil  of  her  eharms, 
And  left  a  lover^i  for  a  fMher's  aims. 
With  loader  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woee. 
And  blesa'd  the  eot  where  every  pleasure  rose  : 
And  ldss*d  her  thong^tlees  babes  with  many  a 

tear. 
And  dasp'd  them  dose,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear ; 
Whilrt  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  Lnxniy !  thoa  earsed  by  Heaven's  deeree. 
How  fll  ezdwnged  ace  things  like'  these  far  thee  I 
How  do  thy  potions^  with  insidions  joy, 
IHAise  thdr  pleasorea  only  to  destroy  I 
Kingdoms  by  thee^  to  sickly  greatness  grown. 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own. 
At  every  drang^t  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe ; 
Till  s^ip'd  their  strength,  and  evefy  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastatioa  is  begun, 
Andhalf  the  business  of  destruction  done  ; 
Even  now,  methinki^  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  Tirtuea  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  ^reads  the  ssil 
That  id^  waiting  flapa  with  eveiy  gale. 
Downward  they  move,  a  mehmdioly  band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  aO  the  strand. 
Contented  Toil,  and  hoqutable  Care, 
And  kind  connubial  Tenderness  are^there  ; 
And  Piety  with  wishes  placed  above, 
And  steady  Loyalty,  and  faithful  Love. 
And  thou  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade  ; 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame  ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride  ; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found*st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so  ; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well ; 
Farewell,  and  O  !  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
On  Tome's  clifis,  or  Pambamarca's  side. 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow. 
Or  winter  vrraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time. 
Redress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime  ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  wi{h  thy  persuasive  strain  ; 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain  ; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  poesest. 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  bk»«t ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay. 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away  ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky*. 

i*  The  four  last  lino*  were  supplied  by  Dr.  Johnson.] 


THB  HAUHCH  OV  fKHIBUM. 

A  fosncAii  mrmnM  «d  wtmmat  wwisin  umb  cuaaf. 

THara^my  Loid,foryournMUBon^brlinMrorfst>Hi 
Never  ranged  hi  a  forest,  or  smohfwl  in  a  plsftlv ; 
The  haundi  was  a  pietuve  far  pninien  to  atn^y. 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  knn  wns  so  mdi^f : 
Thou^  my  stomach  was  ■hnift  I  eonldaeaw  blip 

regretting 
To  qioil  sneh  a  delieate  pietare  by  anting ; 
I  had  thoughts,  in  my  diambeE%  to  plaee  it  in  view, 
To  be  shown  to  my  frienda  an  n  piaee  of  vittu : 
Aa  in  some  Irish  houses^  where  ti 
One  gsmmon  of  bacon  hange  np  for  n  ahofw 
But,  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  thej  take  prUti^ 
They'd  aa  soon  Uiink  of  eating  the  pna  it  a 
But  hold^let  me  pause— don't  I  ~ 


nounoe^ 
This  tale  of  the  baeon  a 
Well  I  suppose  it  a  bonnee    snre  a  poet  nay  tiy, 
By  a  bonnoe  now  and  then,  to  get  eonrnge  to  fly. 
But,my Undyit'anobonnee :  I  protsnt  invy  tBi% 
If  s  a  truth— and  your  loflddi^  may  aak  Mr.  Bsn. 
To  go  on  with  my  tale— an  I  ganed  OQ  the 
I  thought  of  a  friend  that  waa  tnmly  nad 
So  I  cut  it,  and  sent  ft  to  Reynolda 
To  paint  i^or  eat  it.  just  aa  he  liked 
Of  the  neck  and  the  breast  I  had  next  to  fispose 
Twaaaneekandabreastthatmlghtriml  Monres^:  '| 
But  in  parting  with  these  I  wan  pussled  agMn»      i 
With  the  how,  and  the  who,  nad  the  wrhere^  sni  i 

the  when. 
There*s  H— d,  and  C— y,  and  H — ^rth ,  and  H— IT, 
I  think  they  love  venison — I  know  they  love  bed 
There's  my  countryman  Higgina — Oh !  let  t»»«n  aloae 
For  making  a  blunder,  or  picking  a  bone. 
But  hang  it — to  poets  who  seldom  can  eat. 
Your  very  good  mutton  's  a  rery  good  tnat ; 
Such  dainties  to  them  their  health  it  might  hart, 
I  t's  like  sending  them  ruffles,  when  wanting  a  shirC* 

[t  The  leading  idea  of  this  poem  is  from  Boftasn'sthM 

Satire,  and  sereral  of  the  passigta  are  frma  the  warn 

quarter.    The  truth  is  that  Goldsmith,  with  his  msnj 

merits  and  great  originality,  was  ao  mupeiing  ph^risrht 

We  shall  instance  here  one  of  his  thefts,  the  mora  as  tlMl 

it  is  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Prior,  and  ia  aa  yet  we  bcUeve  m- 

known.  **  Painting  and  Music,"  he  says  in  his  *«r*H«Ti*— 

of  The  Trareller,  *<at  first  rival  poetiy,  and  at  lofth 

I  supplant  her ;  they  engross  all  that  favour  coce  sbovs 

'  to  her.  and  though  hut  younger  aistefs,  aeiae  upon  the 

cider's  birth-right."    This  is  wholesale  from  Diyden : 

Our  arts  are  sisters  though  not  twins  In  Mrth ; 

For  hymns  were  sung  in  Eden's  hiH>|>y  earth : 

But  O,  the  painter  Muse,  though  last  in  places 

Has  seized  the  blessing  first  like  Jacob's  nwe. 

To  Sir  Qoi^ty  KntOrr-i 
[^  This  was  an  old  saying  with  Goldsmith.     *  The 
king,**  he  writes  to  his  brother,  **  has  lately  been  plMsed 
to  make  me  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  a  RojaI 
Academy  of  Painting,  which  he  has  Just  estabUsbed,  but 
there  is  no  salary  annexed ;  and  I  took  It  rather  a*  s  ' 
compliment  to  the  institution  than  any  bencllt  to  my)«tf    ' 
Honours  to  one  in  my  situation,  are  sonifething  like  rnflks   ' 
to  one  that  wants  a  shirt."    This  Is  not  noticed  hj  Mr.  ^ 
Prior,  who  has  traced  many  of  G<ddnalth'S  tbooffals  item  \i 
verse  to  prose  and  from  prose  to  Terse.]  ' 
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While  thus  I  debated,  in  reverie  center'd, 

An  acquaintance,  a  friend,  as  he  call'd  himself, 

enter'd ; 
An  under-bred,  fine-spoken  fellow  was  he, 
And  he  smiled  as  he  looked  at  the  Tenison  and  me. 
«  What  have  we  got  here ! — why,  this  is  good 

eating ! 
Your  own,  1  suppose— or  is  it  in  waiting  !  ** 
"  Why,  whose  should  it  be  1"  cried  I  with  a  flounce, 
'*  I  get  these  things  often  ;**  but  that  was  a  bounce ; 
**  Some  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  settle   the 

nation. 
Are  pleased  to  be  kind ;  but  I  hate  ostentation/* 
**  If  that  be  the  case  then,"  cried  he,  very  gay, 
^  I'm  glad  I  have  taken  this  house  in  my  way. 
To-moiTow  you  take  a  poor  dinner  with  me  ; 
No  words — I  insist  on't — precisely  at  three  : 
We'll  have  Johnson,  and  Burke  ;  all  the  wits  will 

be  there  ; 
My  acquaintance  is  slight  or  I*dask  my  Lord  Clare. 
And,  now  that  I  think  on*t,  as  I  am  a  sinner. 
We  wanted  this  venison  to  make  out  a  dinner  ! 
What  say  you — a  pasty,  it  shall  and  it  must. 
And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust. 
Here,  porter— this  venison  with  me  to  Mile-end  ; 
No  stirring,  I  beg,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear  friend !  '* 
Thus  snatching  his  hat,  he  brushM  off  like  the  wind. 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  foUow'd  behind. 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  shelf. 
And  "  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself : " 
Though  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman 

hasty. 
Yet  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  a  good  venison  pasty. 
Were  things  that  I  never  disliked  in  my  life, 
Though  clogg'd  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  wife. 
So  next  day  in  due  splendour  to  make  my  ap- 
proach, 
I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney-coach. 
When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to 
dine, 
(A  chair-luraber*d  closet  just  twelve  feet  by  nine), 
hly  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite 

dumb. 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not 

come  ; 
**  For  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  «  both  eternally  fail, 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other  with  Thrale; 
But  no  matter,ril  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party, 
With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 
The  one  is  a  Scotchman,  the  other  a  Jew, 
They're  both  of  them  merry,  and  authors  like  you; 
The  one  writes  the  Snarler,the  other  the  Scourge; 
Some  thinks  he  writes  Cinna — he  ownsto  Panurge." 
While  thus  he  described  them  by  trade  and  by 

name. 
They  cnterM,  and  dinner  was  served  as  they  came. 


At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen, 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen  ; 
At  the  sides  there  werespinnagc  and  pudding  made 

hot; 
In  the  middle  a  place  where  the  pasty — was  not. 
Now,  my  lord,  as  for  tripe  it  *8  my  utter  aversion. 
And  your  bacon  I  hate  like  a  Turk  or  a  Persian  ; 
So  there  I  sat  stuck,  like  a  horse  in  a  pound, 
While  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round  : 
But  what  vex'd  me  most,  was  that  d 'd  Scot- 
tish rogue. 
With  his  long-winded  speeches,  his  smiles,  and  his 

brogue: 
And,  *^  Madam,"  quoth  he,  **  may  this  bit  be  my 
A  prettier  dinner  1  never  set  eyes  on  ;      [poison. 
Pray  a  slice  of  your  liver,  though  may  I  be  cui-st. 
But  I've  eat  of  your  tripe,  till  I'm  ready  to 

burst." 
"  The  tripe,"  quoth  the  Jew,  with  his  chocolate 

cheek, 
<*  I  could  dine  on  this  tripe  seven  days  in  a  week  : 
I  like  these  here  dinners  so  pretty  and  small ; 
But  your  friend  there,  the  doctor,  eats  noUiing 

at  aU." 
«  0 — ^ho  !"  quoth  my  friend,  ^  he'll  come  on  in  a 

trice. 
He's  keeping  a  comer  for  something  that's  nice  : 
There*8  a  pasty" — **  A  pasty !"  repeated  the  Jew ; 
**  1  don't  care  if  I  keep  a  comer  for't  too." 
«  What  the  de'il,  mon,  a  pasty ! "  re-echoed  the 

Scot; 
"  Though  splitting,  I'll  still  keep  a  comer  for  that." 
**  We'll  all  keep  a  comer,"  the  lady  cried  out ; 
**  We'll  all  keep  a  comer,'*  was  echoed  about. 
While  thus  we  resolved,  and  the  pasty  deUy'd, 
With  looks  that  quite  petrified  enter'd  the  maid  : 
A  visage  so  sad  and  so  pale  with  affright. 
Waked  Priam  in  drawing  his  curtains  by  night. 
But  we  quickly  found  out,  for  who  could  mistake 

her! 
That  she  came  with  some  terrible  news  from  the 

baker  : 
And  so  it  fell  out,  for  that  negligent  sloven 
Had  shut  out  the  pasty  on  shutting  his  oven. 
Sad  Philomel  thus — but  let  similes  drop— 
And  now  that  I  think  on't,  the  story  may  stop. 
To  be  plain,  my  good  lord,  it's  but  labour  mis- 
placed. 
To  send  such  good  verses  to  one  of  your  taste  ; 
You've  got  an  odd  something — a  kind  of  discern- 
ing— 
A  relish— a  taste— sicken'd  over  by  learning  ; 
At  least,  it's  your  temper,  as  very  well  known, 
That  you  think  very  slightly  of  all  that's  your  own: 
Sf>,  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amiss,  [this. 
You  may  xnake  a  mistake,  and  think  slightly  of 


PAUL    WHITEHEAD. 

[Ban,l7l«.   I>M,in<I.J 


Paul  Wbizihbad  mm  the  ton  of  a  tefloTy  in 
Londoo ;  and,  after  a  aleiider  edneatioii,  waB 
plaoed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  wocdlen-dn^mr. 
He  afterwards  went  to  the  Temple,  in  order  to 
■tody  law.  Sereral  yean  of  his  life  (it  is  not 
qnite  dear  at  what  period)  were  qtent  in  the 
Fleet-prison,  owing  to  a  debt  whidi  he  foolishly 
eontrscted,  by  putting  his  name  to  a  joint  secu- 
rity lor  3000/.  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Fleet- 
wood, the  theatrical  manager,  who  persuaded 
him  that  his  signature  wss  a  mere  matter  of 
Ibrm.  How  he  obtained  his  libenition  we  ace  not 
infoimed. 

In  the  year  1785  he  msrried  a  Mim  Anne 
I>yer,  with  whom  he  obtsined  ten  thousand 
pounds.  She  wss  homefy  in  her  person,*  and 
Tory  wesk  in  intellect ;  but  Whitehead,  it  ^»peax8^ 
always  treated  her  with  respect  and  tendemeak 

1^  becsme,  in  the  same  year,  a  satirical 
rhymer  agsinst  the  ministiy  of  Walpole ;  and 
hanng  published  his  ''State  Dunces,"  a  weak 
echo  of  the  manner  of  the  «  Dunctad,"  he  was 
patronised  by  the  opposition,  and  partieulsrly  by 
Bubb  Doddington.  In  1739  he  published  the 
**  Manners,"  a  satire,  in  which  Mr.  Chalmers 
says,  that  be  attacks  every  thing  Tenerable  in 
the  constitution.  The  poem  is  not  worth  dis- 
puting about ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  mere  personal 
lampoon,  and  no  attack  on  the  constitution.  For 
this  invective  he  was  sunmioncd  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  concealed 
himself  for  a  time,  and  the  affair  was  dropped. 
The  threat  of  prosecuting  him,  it  was  suspected, 
was  meant  as  a  hint  to  Pope,  that  those  who 


,  to  hi 


satirised  the  great  mi^  1 
danger ;  and  Pope  (it  is  pretended)  I 
cautious.  There  would  aeeni,  faowerfcr, 
nothing  Teiy  terrifie  in  the  frmimila  of  a 
cution,  that  must  have  been  dropped  i '  ~ 
clemency  or  oonseious  weakness.  Thei 
journals  took  another  sort  of  rereiige^  fay  aecM- 
ing  him  of  irreligion ;  and  the  eridenee^  whieh 
they  candidly  and  oonsistently  favo^gfat  to  ss^ 
stantiate  the  diaxge,  was  the  letter  of  n  i 
from  Gsmbridge^  t^  had  1 
from  the  university  for  atheism. 

In  1744  he  published  another 
the  ^Gymnssmd/  on  the  i 
ctftheday.    It  had  at  lesst  Ae  meriA  of  i 


Bythe  mterertof  LofdI>eqMMer,lie< 
ai^aee  mider  govemmsnt,  thai  of  deputy  toea- 
surer  of  the  Camber ;  and,  retiring  to  n  lanl- 
some  eottage,  whidi  he  purchsswd  at  Twichsnhsn^ 
he  lived  in  comfort  and  hospitaUtj,  and  aaflaied 
his  small  satire  and  polities  to  be  eqoal^  for- 
gotten.   CararcfaOl  attaded  him  in  n  4 


•' Kay  I  (osD  wnrae  dk^vsce  ce  naahfood  fan  ?) 
Be  bora  a  Whitehead,  and  bsptlaeda  PSnL* 

But  though  a  libertine  like  Churchill,  he  seens 
not  to  have  been  the  worse  man  of  the  two.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  gives  him  the  character  of  being 
good-hearted,  even  to  simplicity ;  and  says,  that 
he  was  esteemed  at  Twickenham  for  his  kind 
offices,  and  for  composing  quarrels  among  hit 
neighbours. 


HUNTING   SONG. 


The  sun  firom  the  east  tips  the  mountains  with  gold ;  |  Mankind  are  all  hunters  in  various  degree  ; 

~  !  I  The  priest  hunts  a  living — the  lawyer  a  fee, 

The  doctor  a  patient — the  courtier  a  place. 

Though  often,  like  us,  he's  flung  out  in  the  c 

With  the  q>ortB,&c. 


The  meadows  all  spsngled  with  dew-drops  behold 
Hear!  the  lark's  early  matin  proclaims  the  new  day, 
And  the  hom*s  cheerful  summons  rebukes  our 
delay. 


CH0RC8. 

With  the  sports  of  the  field  there's  no  pleasure 

can  vie. 
While  jocund  we  follow  the  hounds  in  full  cr}'. 

Let   the  drudge  of  the  town  make  riches  his 

sport; 
The  slave  of  the  state  hunt  the  smiles  of  a  court : 
No  care  and  ambition  our  pastime  annoy. 
But  innocence  still  gives  a  zest  to  our  joy. 

With  the  sports,  &c. 


The  cit  hunts  a  plumb— while  the  soldier  huoti 
The  poet  a  dinner — the  patriot  a  name;  [fiune, 
And  the  practised  coquette,  though  she  seems  to 
In  spite  of  her  airs,  still  her  lover  pursues,  [refuse, 
With  the  sports,  &e. 

Let  the  bold  and  the  busy  hunt  glory  and  wealth; 
All  the  blessing  we  ask  is  the  blessing  of  health. 
With  hound  and  with  horn  through  the  woodlands 

to  roam. 
And,  when  tired  abroad,  find  contentment  at  home. 
With  the  qNirts,&e.  j 


WALTER    HARTE. 

[Bora  about  1707.    Di«d,  1774.] 


The  father  of  this  writer  waa  a  fellow  of 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  prebendary  of  Wells, 
and  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  at  Taunton,  in  Somer- 
setuhire.  When  Judge  Jefferies  camo  to  the 
assizes  at  Taunton,  to  execute  vengeance  on 
the  sliarers  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  Mr.  Hartc 
waited  upon  him  in  private,  and  remonstrated 
against  his  severities.  The  judge  listened  to 
him  attentively,  though  he  had  never  seen  him 
before.  It  was  not  in  Jefferies*  nature  to  prac- 
tise hum^ty  ;  but,  in  this  solitary  instance,  he 
showed  a  respect  for  its  advocate  ;  and  in  a  few 
months  advanced  the  vicar  to  a  prebendal  stall 
in  the  cathedral  of  Bristol.  At  the  Revolution 
the  aged  clergyman  resigned  his  preferments, 
rather  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
William  ;  an  action  which  raises  our  esteem  of 
his  intercession  with  Jefferies,  while  it  adds  to  the 

■  unsalutary  examples  of  men  supporting  tyrants, 
who  have  had  the  virtue  to  hate  their  tyranny. 

I  The  accounts  that  are  preserved  of  his  son, 
the  poet,  are  not  very  minute  or  interesting. 
The  date  of  his  birth  has  not  even  been  settled. 

.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fixes  it 
about  1707  ;  but  by  the  date  of  his  degrees  at 
the  university,  this  supposition  is  utterly  inad- 
missible ;  and  all  circumstances  considered,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  he  was  bom  later  than 
1 700.  He  was  educated  at  Marlborough  college, 
and  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Oxford, 
in   1720*.     He  was  introduced  to  Pope  at  an 

j  early  period  of  his  life  ;  and,  in  return  for  the 
abundant  adulation  which  he  offered  to  that  poet, 
was  rewarded  with  his  encouragement,  and  even 
his  occasional  assistance  in  versification.  Yet, 
admirer  as  he  was  of  Pope,  his  manner  leans 
more  to  the  imitation  of  Dryden.     In  1727  he 

I  published,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of  poems, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
who,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  was  the  first 
patron  of  his  muse.  In  the  preface  it  is  boasted, 
that  the  poems  had  been  chiefly  written  under 
the  age  of  nineteen.  As  he  must  have  been 
several  years  turned  of  twenty,  when  he  made 
this  boajjt,  it  exposes  either  his  sense  or  vera- 
city to  some  suspicion.  He  either  concealed 
wliat  improvements  he  had  made  in  tlie  poems, 
or  showed  a  bad  judgment  in  not  having  im- 
proved them. 


I*  ThiH,  according  to  Mr.  Cmker'H  showing,  (BoaetU, 
vol.  i.  p.  37«)  i»  not  the  case.  The  Walter  Ilarte  who  took 
hid  degree  of  A  M.  at  Pembroke  College, O^ord,  in  1780, 
was  not  the  poet ;  for  he  waa  of  8t  Mary's  Ilall,  and 
mode  A.M.  on  the  ilst  January  173U.  This  one  fact 
reniovcti  Mr.  Campbell's  after  difficiUtics.] 


His  next  publications,  in  1730  and  1735,  were 
an  << Essay  on  Satire,"  and  another  on  "Reason," 
to  both  of  which  Pope  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tributed many  lines.  Two  sermons,  which  he 
printed,  were  so  popular  as  to  run  through  five 
editions.  He  therefore  rose,  with  some  degree 
of  clerical  reputation,  to  be  principal  of  St  Mary 
Hall,  Oxford ;  and  was  so  much  esteemed,  that 
Lord  L^-ttelton  recommended  him  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  as  the  most  proper  tutor  and 
travelling  companion  to  his  son.  Harte  bad, 
indeed,  every  requisite  for  the  preceptorship  of 
Mr.  Stanhope,  that  a  Gnevius  or  Gronovius 
could  have  possessed  ;  but  none  of  those  for 
which  we  should  have  supposed  his  father  to 
have  been  most  anxious.  He  was  profoundly 
learned,  but  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  awkward 
in  his  person  and  address.  His  pupil  and  he, 
however,  after  having  travelled  together  for  four 
years,  parted  with  mutual  regret ;  and  Lord 
Chesterfield  showed  his  regard  for  Harte  by 
procuring  for  him  a  canonry  of  Windsor. 

During  his  connexion  with  Lord  Peterborough, 
that  nobleman  bad  frequently  recommended  to 
him  to  write  the  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.    For 
this  historical  work  he  collected,    during    his 
travels,  much  authentic  and  original  informa- 
tion.    It  employed  him  for  many  years,  and  was 
published  in  1759  ;  but  either  from  a  vicious 
taste,  or  from  his  having  studied  the  idioms  of 
foreign  languages,  till  he  had  forgotten  those  of 
his  own,   he  wrote  hb  history  in   a  style  so 
obscure  and  uncouth,  that  its  merits,  as  a  work 
of  research,  were  overlooked,  and  its  reception 
from  the  public  was  cold  and  mortifying.     Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  speaking  of  its  being  translated 
i  into    German,   piously   wishes    <*  that    its    au- 
thor had  translated  it  into  English  ;  as  it  was 
full  of  Germanisms,    Latinisms,    and   all   ismM 
j  but  Anglicisms."     All  the   time,   poor    Harte 
I  thought  he  was  writing  a  style  less  laboured  and 
'  ornate  than  that  of  his  contemporaries ;   and 
I  when  George  Hawkins,  the  bookseller,  objected 
to  some  of  his  most  violent  phrases,  he  used  to 
I  say,  "George,  that  is  what  we  call   writing." 
I  This  infatuation  is  the  more  surprising,  that  his 
Sermons,  already  mentioned,  are  marked  by  no 
such  affectation  of  manner ;  and  he  published 
in   1764  "Essays  on   Husbandry,"   which  are 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and 
perspicuity. 

Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  Boswell,  said,  "that 
Harte  was  excessively  vain  :  that  he  left  London 
on  the  day  his  '  Life  of  Gustavus  *  was  published, 
to  avoid  the  great  praise  he  was  to  receive  ;  but 
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WALTER  HARTE. 


Robertwm'^  'Hktmyof  SeotlMid'  having  eome 
oat  the  Mine  day,  he  mm  MhAmed  to  return  to 
the  Boene  of  his  mnirtififmtiiwi*."  This  Mreeatie 
aaeedote  oomes  in  the  WMpieiope  oompeDy  of  a 
blander  m  to  dateiy  for  Robertton's  ^Hietorj 
of  Scotland"  wae  paUiahed  a  month  after 
[before I]  Harto's  «Life  of  Gastaros  ;"  and  it 
is  beaidee  rather  an  odd  proof  of  a  man^  vanityy 
that  he  ahonld  have  ran  away  from  ezpeotod 
conplunentvl*. 

The&Qareof  his  hirtoiieal  work  la  alleged  to 
hare  mortified  hhn  ao  deeply^  aa  to  hare  alfeeted 
hia  health.  All  the  evidence  of  thia,  however,  la 
dednoedfrom  aome  cipreMiona  in  hia  lettew>  in 
which  he  compfauna  ctf  freqoent  indiqpoeitioo. 
Hii  biogfaphen,  first  of  aU  take  it  for  granted, 
that  a  man  of  threeaeove  coold  not  poaaiUy  be 
indiqioaed  from  any  otiier  canse  than  from  reading 
liaish  reviews  of  hia  «■  Life  of  Chmlavas  ;^  and 
tiien,  very  consistently^  show  the  foUy  of  hte  being 
grieved  at  the  fete  of  his  history,  fay  pgoviug 
that  his  work  waa  reviewed,  on  the  whol%  ratter 
in  a  friendly  and  laodatoiy  manner.  Harte^ 
however,  waa  ao  fer  from  being  a  martyr,  either 


to  the  jostioe  or  injustice  of 
prepared  a  second  editioB  of  tiie 
vos  "  for  the  press ;  sad 
that  he  had  finuhed  the  ^Histayor 
years  War  in  Gennaay.''    BBa 
afterwardaan  hmkeeper  at  Balfa,foi 
of  hia  IfSS.  and  thk  vnxEk  la 
irrecoverably  loot    In 
atrnck  with  a  pa^y  in  176fi,  whick 
agidn  in  1769,  and  pot  a  period  to 
years  after.    At  the  thne  of 
vioar  of  Si.  Anstd  and  Bhuy  i 

HiBpoeti7islitdaiead;aBd  1  urn 
hasarding  the  appesraaee  of  ao 
of  taato,  m  pmlfiming 
terested  1^  several  paito  of  it, 
hia  ^Amaraatt."     In  nts  of 


appeal^  m 
to  hava  eondenaad  the  reflection  and 
of  noosdinaKymfaid.  IftiieraadBK 
stocyof  «Ealogias,"Ihavttod|y  to 
that  I  have  takh;  aone  polna  to 
beii^  more  prolia  than  ia 
by  the  medianioal  rednctioB  of  Us 
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In  ancient  timea  acaroe  talk'd  of,  and  leoa  known. 
When  pious  Jostin  fill'd  the  eastern  throne, 
In  a  small  dorp,  till  then  for  nothing  famed, 
And  by  the  neighbouring  swains  Thebajis  named, 
Eulogius  lived  :  an  humble  mason  he  ; 
In  nothing  rich,  but  virtuous  poverty. 
From  noise  and  riot  he  devoutly  kept, 
Sigh*d  with  the  sick,  and  with  the  mourner  wept; 
Half  his  eam'd  pittance  to  poor  neighbours  went ; 
They  had  his  alms  and  he  had  his  content. 
Still  from  his  little  he  could  something  spare 
To  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  bare. 
He  gave, whilst  aught  he  had,  and  knew  no  bounds; 
The  poor  man's  drachma  stood  for  rich  men's 

pounds; 
He  learnt  with  patience,  and  with  meekness  taught. 
His  life  was  but  the  comment  of  his  thought. 
•  •  •  • 

On  the  south  aspect  of  a  sloping  hill, 
Whose  skirts  meandering  Penus  washes  still, 

[•  Boswell  by  Croker,  voL  Iv.  p.  449.] 
[t  "  Hart«'8  Life  of  Oastavns  Adolphus,  Mr.  Cfaalmera 
tellB  us,  wfks  '  a  rery  unfortunate  publication.  Hume's 
Ilouae  of  Tudor  came  out  the  same  week,  and  Robertson's 
History  of  Scotland  only  a  month  before;  and  after 
perusing  these,  poor  Harte*t  stylo  oould  not  certainly  be 
endured.*  Mr.  Chalmers  ptfhaps  may  require  to  be  told 
that  industry  in  collecting,  examining,  and  arranging  the 
materials  of  history,  and  fidelity  in  using  them,  arc  the 
first  qualities  of  an  historian:  that  in  those  qualities 
Harte  has  not  been  surpassed ;  that  in  the  opinion  of 
military  men  Harte's  is  the  beet  military  history  in  our 
language,  ami  that  it  is  rising  and  will  continue  to  rise 
I  in  repute."— South Bv,  Qwar.  Rev.  vol.  xi.  p.  497.3 


Oar  pioos  laboorer  pass'd  hia  yoa&M  dsjs 
In  peace  and  charity,  in  prajrer  and  ptaise. 
No  theatres  of  oaks  around  him  rise. 
Whose  roots  earth's  centre  toach,  wliose  head  ibe 

skies  ; 
No  stately  larch-tree  there  expands  a  shade 
0*er  half  a  rood  of  LariBflAm  gUde  : 
No  lofty  poplars  catch  the  marmnring  breeae, 
Which  loiteringwhispers  on  the  cloiid-eapp*d  fercci; 
Such  imagery  of  greatness  ill  became 
A  nameless  dwelling,  and  an  unknown  name! 
Instead  of  forest-monarcha,  and  their  train. 
The  unambitious  rose  bedeck'd  the  plain  ; 
On  skirting  heights  thick  stood  the  chistering  nse. 
And  here  and  there  the  sweet-leaved  i^glantir* ; 
One  lilac  only,  with  a  statelier  graee» 
Presumed  to  claim  the  oak's  and  oedar^  phcr. 
And,  looking  round  him  with  a  moina^^  care^ 
Spread  his  exalted  boughs  to  wave  in  air. 

This  spot,  for  dwelling  fit,  Eologina  diose^ 
And  in  a  month  a  decent  home-stail  rase. 
Something,  between  a  cottage  and  a  eeD--- 
Yet  virtue  here  could  sleep,  and  peace  coold  dedi- 
From  living  stone  (but  not  of  Parian  rocks). 
He  chipp'd  his  pavement,  and  he  sqoared  hif 

blocks  : 
And  then,  without  the  aid  of  ndgfabooia*  art, 
Perform'd  the  carpenter's  and  glmioer's  part. 
The  site  was  neither  granted  him,  nor  giv'ki ; 
'T  was  nature's ;  and  the  groond-rent  doe  to  heaf'iB- 
Wife  he  had  none  :  nor  had  he  love  lo  i 
An  aged  mother  wanted  all  his  i 
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They  thank*d  their  Maker  for  a  pittance  sent, 
Sapp*d  OD  a  turnip,  slept  upon  content. 

Four  rooms,  above,  below,  this  nuuision  graced. 
With  white- wash  deck'd,  and  riyer-sand  o*ercast : 
The  first,  (forgive  my  verse  if  too  diffuse,) 
Performed  the  kitchen's  and  the  parlour's  use  : 
The  second,  better  bolted  and  immured. 
From  wolves  his  out-door  family  secured  : 
(For  he  had  twice  three  kids,  besides  their  dams ; 
A  cow,  a  spaniel,  and  two  fav'rite  lambs  :) 
A  third,  with  herbs  perfumed,  and  rushes  spread. 
Held,  for  his  mother's  use,  a  feather'd  bed : 
Two  moss-matrasses  in  the  fourth  were  shown  ; 
One  for  himself,  for  friends  and  pilgrims  one. 

No  flesh  from  market- towns  our  peasant  sought : 
He  rear'd  his  frugal  meat,  but  never  bought : 
A  kid  sometimes  for  festivals  he  slew  ; 
The  choicer  part  was  his  sick  neighbours'  due  : 
Two  bacon-flitches  made  his  Sunday's  cheer  ; 
Some  the  poor  had,  and  some  out-lived  the  year : 
For  roots  and  herbage,  (raised  at  hours  to  spare). 
With  humble  milk,  composed  his  usual  fare. 
(The  poor  man  then  was  rich,  and  lived  with  glee ; 
Elach  barley-head  untax'd,  and  daylight  free  :) 
All  had  a  part  in  all  the  rest  could  spare. 
The  common  water,  and  the  common  air. 

Meanwhile    God's    blessings    made    Eulogius 
thrive. 
The  happiest,  most  contented  man  alive. 
His  conscience  cheer'd  him  with  a  life  well  spent. 
His  prudence  a  superfluous  something  lent, 
Which  made  the  poor  who  took,  and  poor  who 

gave,  content. 
Alternate  were  his  Ubours  and  his  rest. 
For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest 

Euscbius,  hermit  of  a  neighb'ring  cell. 
His  brother  Christian  mark'd,  and  knew  him  well : 
With  zeal  unen vying,  and  with  transport  fired, 
Beheld  him,  praised  him,  loved  him,  and  admired. 

**  Then  hear  me,  gracious  Heaven,  and  grant  my 
prayer  ; 
Make  yonder  man  the  fav'rite  of  thy  care  : 
Nourish  the  pUnt  with  thy  celestial  dew, 
Like  manna,  let  it  fall,  and  still  be  new : 
Expand  the  blossoms  of  his  gen'rous  mind, 
Till  the  rich  odour  reaches  half  mankind. 
Then  may  his  soul  its  free-bom  range  enjoy, 
Give  deed  to  will,  and  every  power  employ." 

The  hermit's  prayer  permitted,  not  approved  ; 
Soon  in  an  higher  sphere  Eulogius  moved. 

One  day,  in  turning  some  uncultured  ground, 
(In  hopes  a  freestone  quarry  might  be  found). 
His  mattock  met  resistance,  and  behold 
A  casket  burst,  with  di'monds  fill'd,  and  gold. 
He  cramm'd  his  pockets  with  the  precious  store, 
And  every  night  review'd  it  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
Till  a  gay  conscious  pride,  unknown  as  yet, 
Touch'd  a  vain  heart,  and  taught  it  to  forget : 
And,  what  still  more  his  stagg'ring  virtue  tried, 
His  mother,  tut'ress  of  that  virtue,  died. 

A  neighb'ring  matron,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
(Historians  give  her  Teraminta's  name). 


The  parent  of  the  needy  and  diskress'd, 
Withlarge  demesnes  and  well  saved  treasure  blest : 
(For,  like  th'  Egyptian  prince,  slie  hoarded  store 
To  feed  at  periodic  dearths  the  poor)  ; 
This  matron,  whiten'd  with  good  works  and  age, 
Approach'd  the  sabbath  of  her  pilgrimage  ; 
Her  spirit  to  himself  th'  Almighty  drew  ; — 
Breath'd  on  th'  alembic,  and  exhaled  tlie  dew. 
In  souls  prepared,  the  passage  is  a  breath 
From  time  t'  eternity,  from  life  to  death. 
But  first,  to  make  the  poor  her  future  care. 
She  left  the  good  Eulogius  for  her  heir. 

Who  but  Eulogius  now  exults  for  joy ! 
New  thoughts,  new  hopes,  new  views  his  mind 

employ. 
Pride  push'd  forth  buds  at  every  branching  shoot. 
And  virtue  shrunk  almost  beneath  the  root 
High  raised  on  Fortune's  hill,  new  Alps  he  spies, 
O'ershoots  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies. 
Forgets  the  depths  between,  and  travels  with  his 

The  tempter  saw  the  danger  in  a  trice,     [eyes. 
(For  the  man  slidder'd  upon  Fortune's  ice)  : 
And,  having  found  a  corpse,  half  dead,  half  warm, 
Revived  it,  and  assumed  a  courtier's  form  : 
Swift  to  Thebais  urged  his  airy  flight ; 
And  measured  half  the  globe  in  half  a  night. 

Libanius-like  •,  he  pUy'd  the  sophist's  part. 
And  by  soft  marches  stole  upon  the  heart  : 
Maintain'd  that  station  gave  new  birth  to  sense. 
And  call'd  forth  manners,  courage,  eloquence  : 
Then  touch'd  with  sprightly  dashes  here  and  there, 
( Correctly  strong,  yet  seeming  void  of  care). 
The  master-topic,  which  may  most  men  move. 
The  charms  of  beauty  and  the  joys  of  love  ! 
Eulogius  falter'd  at  the  first  alarms. 
And  soon  the  'waken'd  passions  buzz'd  to  arms  ; 
Nature  the  chun'rous  bell  of  discord  rung. 
And  vices  from  dark  caverns  swift  upsprung. 
So,  when  hell's  monarch  did  his  summons  make. 
The  slumb'ring  demons  started  from  the  lake. 

And  now,  the  treasure  found,  and  matron's  store. 
Sought  other  objects  than  the  tatter'd  poor  ; 
Part  to  humiliated  Apicius  went, 
A  part  to  gaming  confessors  was  lent. 
And  part,  O  virtuous  Thais,  paid  thy  rent. 
Poor  folks  have  leisure  hours  to  fast  and  pray ; 
Our  rich  man's  bus'ness  lay  another  way  : 
No  farther  intercourse  with  heaven  Imd  he. 
But  left  good  works  to  men  of  low  degree  : 
Warm  as  himself  pronounced  each  ragged  man, 
And  bade  distress  to  prosper  as  it  can  : 
Till,  grown  obdurate  by  mere  dint  of  time, 
lie  deem'd  all  poor  men  rogues,  and  want  a  crime. 

Fame,  not  contented  with  her  broad  highway, 
DeIights,for  change, through  private  paths  tostray ; 
And,  wand'ring  to  the  hermit's  distant  cell. 
Vouchsafed  Eulogius'  histoxy  to  tell. 

At  night  a  dream  confirm 'd  the  hermit  more  ; 
He  'spied  his  friend  on  beds  of  roses  laid  : 

*  A  famoiM  Greek  rhetorician  in  the  fourth  century, 
whoM  oratl<ma  are  still  extant 
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Round  him  a  erowd  of  thiMt'ning  ftirks  stuidsy 
l^nth  instrumenti  oC  vengMnee  in  tlieir  haiids. 

He  waked  a^nst :  he  tore  his  hair, 
And  Tent  his  ssekdoUi  garments  in  despair  ; 
Walk'd  to  Constantim^le,  and  inquired 
Of  all  he  met ;  at  length  the  house  desired 
By  ehanoe  he  found,  but  no  admission  gain'd  ; 
A  Thracian  sbtre  the  porter's  place  maintam'd, 
(Sworn  foe  to  thread-bare  suppliants),  and  with 

pride 
His  master's  presence,  nay,  his  name,  denied. 

There  walk'd  Euseblus  at  the  dawn  of  light. 
There  walk'd  at  noon,  and  there  he  walk'dat  nig^it* 
In  Tain. — At  length,  by  Proridenoe's  care, 
He  found  the  door  undoeed,  nor  servsnts  near. 
He  enter'd,  and  through  ser'ral  rooms  of  stato 
PSss'd  gently  ;  in  the  last  Eulogins  sat 
(Hd  man,  good  morrow,  the  gsj  courtier  cried ; 
God  give  you  grsoe^  my  son,  the  sire  replied  : 
And  then,  in  t^rms  as  moring  and  as  strongs 
As  clear,  as  ever  fell  from  angeTs  Umgue, 
Besought,  reprored,  exhorted,  and  condemn'd  : 
Eulogius  knew  him,  and,  though  known,  eon- 
temn'd. 

The  hermit  then  assumed  a  bolder  tone ; 
His  rsge  was  kindled,  and  his  patience  gitne. 
Without  respect  to  titles  or  to  place^ 
I  call  thee  (adds  he)  miscreant  to  thy  feee. 
My  pmyers  drew  down  heaven's  bounty  on  thy 

head, 
And  in  an  evil  hour  my  wishes  q>ed. 
Ingratitude's  black  curse  thy  steps  attend. 
Monster  to  God,  and  faithless  to  thy  friend  ! 
♦  ♦  ♦  The  hermit  went 

Back  to  Thebais  full  of  discontent ;, 
Saw  his  onco-impious  rashness  more  and  more, 
And,  victim  to  convinced  contrition,  bore 
With  Christian  tiiankfulness  the  marks  be  wore. 
And  then  on  bended  knees  with  tears  and  sighs, 
He  thus  invoked  the  Ruler  of  tlie  skies  : 
"  My  late  request,  all-gracious  I*ower,  forgive  I 
And— that  yon  miscreant  may  repent,  and  live. 
Give  him  that  poverty  which  suits  him  best. 
And  leave  disgrace  and  grief  to  work  tlie  rest.*' 

So  pray'd  the  hermit,  and  with  reason  pray'd. — 
Some  plants  the  sunshine  ask,  and  some  the  shade. 
At  night  the  nure-trees  spread,  but  check  their 

bloom 
At  mom,  and  lose  their  verdure  and  perfume. 
The  virtues  of  most  men  will  only  blow. 
Like  coy  auriculas,  in  Alpine  f^now  : 
Transplant  them  to  the  equinoctial  line, 
Their  vigour  sickens  and  their  tints  decline. 

Meanwhile  Eulogius,  nnabashM  and  gay. 
Pursued  his  courtly  track  without  dismay  : 
Remorse  was  hoodwink'd,conscience  charm'd  away. 
Reason  the  felon  of  herself  was  made. 
And  nature*s  substance  hid  by  nature's  shade  ! 

Our  fine  man,  now  completed,  quickly  found 
Conf^cnial  friends  in  Asiatic  ground. 
The  adventurous  pilot  in  a  single  year 
Leam'd  his  stato  cock-boat  dext*rously  to  steer. 


By  other  arts  he  leanis  Ihe  kamek  to  tkiive 
The  most  obseqaioos  psnaite  alive : 
Chameleon  oC  the  eoort^  and  eooartiy  too ; 
Ps,yB  CBsar's  taac,  but  give*  Ae  nol 
And  makes  it,  in  his  copsfifiiiBSi,  uie 
To  crown  a  tribune,  or  behetd  &  king. 

On  less  importsiit  dsj%  he  pM^d  his 
In  yiitnoso-ship,  and  erunbo-zlijiiie  : 
In  gaming,  Joblnng,  fiddling,  painting 
And  ev'ry  art  of  using  time,  Imt  thinking. 
He  gives  the  dinners  of 
As  costly,  and  luxurious^  as  he 
Then  weds  an  hdress  of 
Ugly  as  i^tes,  but  wdl  endow'd  with  gold  ; 
There  fortune  gare  hun  his  Ibll  dose  of  steilB^ 
A  scolding  woman,  and  a  Jealmia  wifb ! 

T'  incresse  this  load,  some  wjoofbaaA  report 
Destroy'd  his  intVest  and  good  graee  at  eooil 
At  this  one  stroke  the  man  look*d  dead  m  law : 
His  flatt'rers  scamper,  and  hia  friends  witbdnv. 

And  now  (to  sborten  my  diaastmua  tale) 
Storms  of  affirtmts  poured  in  aa  ^bkk  aa  haiL 
Each  scheme  for  ssfety  misdiieveqaly  sped. 
And  the  drawn  sword  hmg  o'er  him  by  a 
Child  he  had  none.    His  wile  with  aonuw 
Few  women  can  snrrive  the  loss  of  fside. 


The  Demon  having  tempCad  Butogtos  to  i 

Hon  againirt  bis  JPrinosb  h«  !•  «mS  into  piina. 

Here,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  migfat  dedare 

The  motives  and  successes  of  the  war  ; 

The  prowess  of  the  knights,  their  naartial  deeds, 

Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  snrcoats,  sod 
Till  Belisarius  at  a  single  blow  [their  steeds ; 

Suppress'd  the  faction  and  repell'd  the  foe. 
By  a  quick  death  the  traitors  he  relieved  ; 
Condemn'd,  if  taken  ;  fiunish'd,  if  reprieved. 

Now  see  Eulogius  (who  had  all  beteay'd 
Whatever  he  knew)  in  loathsome  dungeon  laid : 
A  pris'ner,  first  of  war,  and  then  of  stato : 
Rebel  and  traitor  ask  a  double  fate  ! 
But  good  Justinian,  whose  exalted  mind 
(In  spite  of  what  Pirasmns  urged,)  inclined 
To  mercy,  soon  the  forfeit-life  forgave. 
And  freed  it  from  the  shackles  of  a  slave. 
Then  spoke  with  mild,  but  in  majestic  strain. 
Repent,  and  haste  thee  to  Larissa's  plain, 
Or  wander  through  the  world,  another  Gain. 
Thy  lands  and  goods  sliall  be  the  poor  man's  lot. 
Or  feed  the  orphans,  you've  so  long  furgot 

Forsaken,  helpless,  recognised  by  none. 
Proscribed  Eulogius  left  the  unproep'rous  town : 
For  succour  at  a  thousand  doors  he  knock 'd  ; 
Each  heart  was  harden'd,and  each  door  was  lockU  • 
A  pilgrim's  staff  he  bore,  of  humble  thorn  ; 
Pervious  to  winds  his  coat,  and  sadly  torn  : 
Shoes  be  had  none  :  a  beggar  gave  a  pair,  ' 

Who  saw  feet  poorer  than  his  own,  and  bare.       | 
He  drank  the  stream,  on  dew-berries  he  fed. 
And  wildings  harsh  supplied  the  place  of  breed ;   j 
Thus  homeward  urged  his  solitary  way ;  | 

(Four  years  had  he  been  absent  to  a  dsj.)  I. 
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Fame  through  Tlielmis  his  arrival  spread. 
Half  his  old  friends  rcproach'd  him,  and  half  fled  : 
Of  help  and  common  countenance  bereft. 
No  creature  own'd  him,  but  a  dog  he  left. 
Compunction  touchM  his  soul,  and,  wiser  made 
By  bitter  suff'rings,  he  resumed  his  trade  : 
Thank'd  Heav'n  for  want  of  power  and  want  of  pelf, 
That  he  had  lost  the  world,  and  found  himself. 
Conscience  and  charity  revived  their  part, 
And  true  humility  enriched  the  heart. 
While  grace  celestial  with  enlivening  ray 
IWamM  forth,  to  gild  the  evening  of  his  day. 
His  neighbours  mark'd  the  change,  and  each  man 

strove 
By  slow  degrees  t*  appkud  him,  and  to  love. 
So  Peter,  when  his  timorous  guilt  was  o'er. 
Emerged,  and  stood  twice  firmer  than  before. 


CONTENTMENT,  INDUSTRY,  AND  ACQUIESCENCE 
UNDER  THE  DIVINE  WILL. 

AN  CDS. 

Why  dwells  my  unofTended  eye 
On  yon  bUnk  desert's  trackless  waste  ; 
All  dreary  earth,  or  cheerless  sky, 
Like  ocean  wild,  and  bleak,  and  vast  f 
There  Lysidor's  enamour'd  reed 
Ne*er  taught  the  plains  Eudosia's  praise  : 
There  henls  were  rarely  known  to  feed, 
Or  birds  to  sing,  or  flocks  to  graze. 
Yet  does  my  soul  complacence  find  ; 
All,  all  from  thee. 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind  ! 

•  •  • 

Tremble,  and  yonder  Alp  behold. 
Where  half-dead  nature  gasps  below. 
Victim  of  everlasting  cold, 
Kutomb'd  alive  in  endless  snow. 
The  northern  side  in  horror  all  ; 
Against  the  southern  Phwbus  plays  ; 
In  vain  th'  innoxious  gliram'rings  fall. 
The  frost  outlives,  outshines  the  rays. 
Yet  consolation  still  I  find  ; 
And  all  from  thee. 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind  ! 

•  •  • 

For  nature  rarely  form'd  a  soil 
Where  diligence  subsistence  wants  : 
Exert  but  care,  nor  spare  the  toil. 
And  all  Wyond,  th*  Almighty  grants. 
Each  earth  at  length  to  culture  yields, 
Each  earth  its  own  manure  contains  : 
Thus  the  Cor^cian  nurst  his  fields, 
Heav*n  gave  th'  increase,  and  he  the  pains. 
Th'  industrious  peace  and  plenty  find  ; 
All  due  to  thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Composer  of  the  mind  1 


Scipio  sought  virtue  in  his  prime. 
And,  having  early  gain'd  the  prize. 
Stole  from  th'  ungrateful  world  in  time. 
Contented  to  be  low  and  wise  ! 
He  served  the  state  with  zeal  and  force. 
And  then  with  dignity  retired  ; 
Dismounting  from  th'  unruly  horse, 
To  rule  himself,  as  sense  required. 

Without  a  sigh,  he  pow'r  resign'd. 

All,  all  from  thee. 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind  ! 

When  Diocletian  sought  repose, 

Cloy'd  and  fatigued  with  nauseous  pow'r, 

He  left  his  empire  to  his  foes. 

For  fools  t'  admire,  and  rogues  devour  : 

Rich  in  his  poverty,  he  bought 

Retirement's  innocence  and  health. 

With  his  own  hands  the  monarch  wrought, 

And  changed  a  throne  for  Ceres'  wealth. 

Toil  sooth'd  his  cares,  his  blood  refined 

And  all  from  thee. 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Composer  of  the  mind  ! 

He,  who  had  ruled  the  world,  exchanged 
His  sceptre  for  the  peasant's  spade. 
Postponing  (as  through  groves  he  ranged,) 
Court  splendour  to  the  rural  shade. 
Child  of  his  hand,  th'  engrafted  thorn 
More  tlian  the  victor  laurel  pleased  : 
Heart's-ease,  and  meadow-sweet,  adorn 
The  brow,  from  civic  garUnds  eased. 

Fortune,  however  poor,  was  kind. 

All,  all  from  thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind  I 

Thus  Charles,  with  justice  styled  the  great 

For  valour,  piety,  and  laws  ; 

Resign'd  two  empires  to  retreat, 

And  from  a  throne  to  shades  withdraws  ; 

In  vain  (to  sooth  a  monarch's  pride,) 

His  yoke  the  wilUng  Persian  bore  : 

In  vain  the  Saracen  complied. 

And  fierce  Northumbrians  stain*d  with  gore. 

One  Gallic  farm  his  cares  confined  ; 

And  all  from  thee, 

Supremely  gracious  Deity, 

Composer  of  the  mind  ! 

Observant  of  th'  almighty  will. 
Prescient  in  faith,  and  pleased  with  toil, 
Abram  Chaldea  left,  to  till 
The  moss-grown  Haran's  flinty  soil : 
Hydras  of  thorns  absorb'd  his  gain, 
The  commonwealth  of  weeds  rebell'd, 
But  labour  tamed  th'  ungrateful  plain, 
And  famine  was  by  art  repell'd  ; 

Patience  made  churlish  nature  kind. 

All,  all  from  thee. 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind ! 


'^-^^^"^ 
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FBOM  THB  ANNUAL  RBOIBTBB  FOB  1774. 


Ooftodftwifhe 


tfip 


VERSES, 
lodfing^ioaatb  in  I 


StEAimEl  whoe'er  thoa  iri,irtiow  iwlleMiiiindy 

Like  me  witliiii  tfaeee  wiUs  is  eribb*d*  eoniliied ; 

Leem  bcm  eech  wint  Ilia*  lieavee  oar  inntaftl  i^ 

A  woBUun's  soft  ndieitiidee  wtpglj. 

From  lier  witifee  txreael  retreel  aU  rode  afaunii^ 

Or  fl  J  tiie  magle  code  of  her  amie  ; 

White  ooab  eoBcheiiged  aHenmle  graee  aequbre^ 

And  peanooe  eeteh  from  pemioni  f^oviooB  fire 

Whal  thou^  to  dedL  this  roof  no  axte 

Sooh  forme  ee  rival  efeiy  fiiir  bat  mine ; 


No  noddiflg  pliimea»  our  li 
Pkodaim  eaeh  trinmpli 
No  ailTer  lanq^  wifli 
O'er  yielding  beanty  pouv 
Yet  Eumy's  dianui  eosld 

h^gdle, 
Sooihe  evefy  eare^  and  maloB 


1U0 


A^Sbm^ 


C9tUM„, 


In  her,  what  Idngi^  what 

given. 
Her  heart  is  empire,  and  her 


Admm^mi 


lawU 


EDWARD    LOVIBOND. 


[Bora, 

Edward  Lotibond  was  a  gentleman  of  fortono, 
who  lived  at  Hampton,  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
chiefly  amused  himself  with  the  occupationB  of 
rural  economy.  According  to  the  information 
of  Mr.  Chalmers,  he  was  a  director  of  the  East 
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India  Company.  He  aaaiBted  Moore  in  his  p 
riodical  paper  caUed  the  **  World,"  to  which  1 
contributed  **  The  Tears  of  Old  Mny-Day,"  ai 
four  other  papers. 


THE   TEARS  OF   OLD    MAY-DAY. 

WftriTBlf  cm  THB  BBFOlUfATIOlf  OW  THB  CALBITDAB  IK  1754. 


Led  by  the  jocund  train  of  vernal  hours 
And  vernal  airs,  up  rose  the  gentle  May  ; 

Blushing  she  rose,  and  blushing  rose  the  flow'rs 
That  sprung  spontaneous  in  her  genial  ray. 

Her  locks  with  heaven'sambrosial  dews  were  bright. 
And  am'rous  zephyrs  fluttered  on  her  breast : 

With  ev'ry  shifting  gleam  of  morning  light. 
The  colours  shifted  of  her  rainbow  vest. 

Imperial  ensigns  graced  her  smiling  form, 
A  golden  key  and  golden  wand  she  bore  ; 

This  charms  to  peace  each  sullen  eastern  storm. 
And  that  unlocks  the  sunmier's  copious  store. 

Onward  in  conscious  majesty  she  came, 
The  grateful  honours  of  mankind  to  taste : 

To  gather  fairest  wreaths  of  future  fame. 

And  blend  fresh  triumphs  with  her  glories  past. 


Vain  hope  I  no  more  in  choral  bands  unite 
Her  virgin  votaries,  and  at  early  dawn. 

Sacred  to  May  and  love's  mysterioiis  rite, 
Brushthe  lightdew-dropsfromthei^Muigledlaw 

To  her  no  more  Augusta's  wealthy  pride 
Pours  the  full  tribute  from.  Potosi's  mine : 

Nor  fresh-blown  garlands  village  maids  provide^ 
A  purer  ofTring  at  her  rustic  shrina 

No  more  the  Maypole's  verdant  heig^  around 
To  valour's  games  th'  ambitions  yonth  advanei 

No  merry  bells  and  tabor's  sprightlier  sonnd 
Wake  the  loud  carqi,  and  the  sportiTe  danee. 

Sudden  in  pensive  sadness  droopM  her  head. 
Faint  on  her  cheeks  the  hlnshhig  crimson  died- 

^  O  !  chaste  victorious  triumphs,  whifber  lied  t 
My  maiden  honours,  whither  gone  V*  she  eriec 
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Ah !  ouce  to  fanic  and  bright  dominion  born. 
The  earth  and  amillng  ocean  saw  me  rise. 

With  time  coeval  and  the  star  of  mom, 
The  first,  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  skies. 

Then,  when  at  heaven's  prolific  mandate  sprung 
The  radiant  beam  of  new-created  day, 

Celestial  harps,  to  airs  of  triumph  strung, 

HailM  the  glad  dawn,  and  angels  call'd  me  May. 

Space  in  her  empty  regions  heard  the  sound. 
And  hills,and  dale8,and  rocks,  and  valleys  rang ; 

The  sun  exulted  in  his  glorious  round, 

And  shouting  planets  iji  their  courses  sung. 

For  ever  then  I  led  the  constant  year  ; 

Saw  youth,  and  joy,  and  lovers  enchanting  wiles ; 
Saw  the  mild  graces  in  my  train  appear. 

And  infant  beauty  brighten  in  my  smiles. 

No  Winter  frownM.     In  sweet  embrace  allied, 
Three  sister  seasons  danced  th*  eternal  green ; 

And  Spring's  retiring  softness  gently  vied 
With  Autumn's  blush,  and  Summcor's  lofty  mien. 

Too  soon,  when  man  profaned  the  blessings  giv'n. 
And  vengeance  arm'd  to  blot  a  guilty  age. 

With  bright  Astrea  to  my  native  heav'n 
I  fled,  and  flying  saw  the  deluge  rage  ; 

Saw  bursting  clouds  eclipse  the  noontide  beams, 
While  sounding  billows  from  the  mountains  roll'd. 

With  bitter  waves  polluting  all  my  streams. 
My  uectar'd  streams,  that  flow'd  on  sandsof  gold. 

Then  vanish'd  numy  a  sea-girt  isle  and  grove. 
Their  forests  floating  on  the  wat'ry  plain  : 

Then,  famed  for  arts  and  laws  derived  from  Jove, 
My  AtaUntis  sunk  beneath  the  main. 

No  longer  bloomed  primieval  Eden's  bow'rs. 
Nor  guardian  dragons  watch'd  th'  Hesperian 
steep  : 

With  all  their  fountains,fragrant  fruits  and  flow'rs, 
Tom  from  the  continent  to  glut  the  deep. 


No  more  to  dwell  in  s}-lvan  scenes  I  deign'd, 
Yet  oft  descending  to  the  languid  earth. 

With  quick'ning  powers  the  fainting  mass  sus- 
tain'd. 
And  waked  her  slumb'ring  atoms  into  birth. 

And  ev'ry  echo  taught  my  raptured  name. 
And  ev*ry  virgin  breath 'd  her  am'rous  vows,      I 

And  precious  wreaths  of  rich  inmiortal  fame,  | 

Shower'd  by  the  Muses,  crown'd  by  lofty  brows. 

But  chief  in  Europe,  and  in  Europe's  pride. 
My  Albion's  favour'd  realms,  I  rose  adored ; 

And  pour'd  my  wealth,  to  other  climes  denied  ; 
From  Amalthea*s  horn  with  plenty  stored. 

Ah  mo  !  for  now  a  younger  rival  claims 
My  ravish'd  honours,  and  to  her  belong 

My  choral  dances,  and  victorious  games. 
To  her  my  garlands  and  triumphal  song. 


O  say  what  yet  untasted  beauties  flow. 
What  purer  joys  await  her  gentler  reign  ? 

Do  lilies  fairer,  vi'lets  sweeter  blow ! 
And  warbles  Philomel  a  softer  strain  f 

Do  morning  suns  in  ruddier  glory  rise  I 
Does  ev'ning  fan  her  with  serener  gales  f 

Do  clouds  drop  fatness  from  the  wealthier  skies. 
Or  want<Mis  plenty  in  her  happier  vales  ? 

Ah !  no:  the  blunted  beams  of  dawning  light 
Skirt  the  pale  orient  with  uncertain  day ; 

And  Cynthia,  riding  on  the  car  of  night. 
Through  clouds  embattled  iGaintly  wings  her  way. 

Pale,  immature,  the  bli^ted  Tefrdoie  springs, 
Nor  mounting  juices  feed  the  swelling  flower ; 

Mute  all  the  groves,  nor  Philomela  sings 
When  silence  listens  at  the  midnight  hour. 

Nor  wonder,  man,  that  nature's  bashful  face. 
And  op'ning  charms  her  rude  embraces  fear : 

Is  she  not  sprung  from  April's  wayward  race. 
The  sickly  daughter  of  th'  unripen'd  year  ! 

With  show'rs  and  sunshine  in  her  fickle  eyes. 

With  hollow  smiles  proclaiming  treach'rous  peace. 
With  blushes,  harb'ring,  in  their  thin  disguise. 
The  blasts  that  riot  on  the  Spring's  increase  f       I 

Is  this  the  fair  invested  with  my  spoil 
By  Europe's  Uws,  and  senates'  stem  command  f 

Ungen'rous  Europe  !  let  me  fly  thy  soil. 
And  waft  my  treasures  to  a  grateful  Und  ; 

Again  revive,  on  Asia's  drooping  shore. 

My  Daphne's  groves,  or  Lycia's  ancient  plain  ; 

Again  to  Afric's  sultry  sands  restore 
Embow'ring  shades,  and  Lybian  Ammon's  fane: 

Or  haste  to  northern  Zembla's  savage  coast, 
There  hush  to  silence  elemental  strife  ; 

Brood  o'er  the  regions  of  eternal  frost. 
And  swell  her  barren  womb  with  heat  and  life. 

Then  Britain — Here  she  ceased.    Indignant  grief, 
Andpartingpang8,herfalt'rmgtonguesnppre8s'd: 
Veil'd  in  an  amber  cloud  she  sought  relief. 
And  tears  and  silent  anguish  told  the  rest 


BONO  TO  *  *  *  ♦. 

What  !  bid  me  seek  another  fair 
In  untried  paths  of  female  wiles! 

And  posies  weave  of  other  hair. 
And  bask  secure  in  other  smiles  1 

Thy  friendly  stars  no  longer  prize. 

And  light  my  course  by  other  eyes  I 

Ah  no  I — my  dying  lips  shall  close, 
Unalter'd  love,  as  faith,  professing  ; 

Nor  praising  him  who  life  bestows. 
Forget  who  makes  that  gift  a  blesang. 

My  last  address  to  Heaven  is  doe  ; 

The  last  but  one  is  all — to  you. 


i!|K 


FRANCIS    FAWKE8. 


It 


FaA^rns  Fiwkbs  nude  triiii^ktiofia  &om  some 
of  the  minor  Greek  poeia  (vk*  AnAcreotijSftppho, 
Bioa  and  Moechui*  MiiBn*us,  Theticritu*,  and 
Apollomws)*  *nd  mo4Gniis«>d  the  dfflcrifition  gf 
**  May  and  Winter,"  from  Ga-wmbi  DougUifi.  He 
waa  boTD  in  Yurk^hiiv,  studkid  at  Cambridge^ 
WBS  curate  of  Cfojdon,  in  Surrey,  wlici*  he  ob- 


tained tlic  fioendihip  of  Archbishorp  II^ttto^ii 
by  him  wni  coilfttiBd  to  the  vicauiig^ir  ofOrptagla 
in  Kent,  By  the  fAvour  of  Dr.  Ploiiiplre^  J 
eKcluiiged  thia  vic&rag^  for  the  rarliiiry  of  Haji 
and  wan  l^naUy  made  ehapUin  to  the  Prinreaii 
Walec,  He  wa^i  the  friend  of  Jo 
W&rtoD  ;  a  learned  and*  a  jovUl  ] 


THE   BROWN  JUa, 


Ds4A  Tom,  tliia  brown  jng  that  now  foams  with 

nuld  die, 
(In  which  I  wiU  dnnk  to  awe«<t  Nan  of  tfaf  Yale) 
Was  oneo  Toby  Fillpot,  a  thirsty  old  aonl 
Aa  e'cLT  divnk  a  bottle,  or  fathotn'd  a  bowl  ; 
In  boQEan^  about  'twas  hia  putse  to  it%ix^\t 
And  among  jolly  topers  bo  bom  O'ff  the  belL 

It  ehaiiced  aa  In  dog^daya  he  aat  at  his  coao 
la   hia  ftowGr^womon   wrhotic   aa  py  m  jtm 


With  a  tr^nd  and  a  pipe  puffing  ao^wom^mta^ 
And  with  hoaetft  old  slingo  wa«  soaJdm  ib  ck[ 
Hk  breath- doors  of  Itfe  on  a  auddeo  wmm  Ai| 
And  he  died  full  aa  big  aa  m.  I>or^estEr  lolL 

Hb  body,  whan  king  in  the  ground  it  had  hm^ 
And  time  into  etay  had  t^tolTod  it  a.£ai% 
A  potter  found  out  in  ita  coveii  bo  snog. 
And  with  paii  of  £atToby  he  form'd  thia  biuww] 
Now  flaercd  to  fHendjihipf  and  mirtb^  and  miM  i 
So  heie'a  to  m^  lordy  sweet  Najci  of  th^  Vak. 


ANONYMOUS. 


THE   OLD    BACHELOR. 


Arr^it  Tut  UAnnzti  or  MrP^svvtu 


Is  Phoebus'  region  while  some  bnfds  theK  be 

Thai  sing  of  battle,  and  the  tmrnpet's  roar  % 
Y«t  Iheiaeji  I  ween,  more  powerful  bardi  than  me. 

Above  my  k^n,  on  eagk  pinions  soar  ! 
H]iply  a  aeene  of  mtianer  view  to  scan, 

Beoealh  their  laurel  'd  praise  my  ver«e  tnay  give. 
To  trace  the  featured  of  unootieud  man  ; 

I>eedii,  else  foirgotteo,  in  the  verse  may  lire  ! 
Her  Lore,  mayhap,  instrut^tive  ttonm  may  teaeh, 
From  weeds  of  humbler  growth  wtthm  my  lowly 
rcsjch. 

A  w^ght  there  was^  who  single  and  alone 

Had  crept  from  vigorous  youth  to  waning  age, 
Nor  e'er  was  worth,  nor  e'er  was  beauty  known 

His  heart  to  captive,  or  his  thought  engage  ; 
Some  feeble  joyaunce,  though  his  ooiiscious  mind 

Might  female  worth  or  beauty  give  to  wear, 
Yet  to  the  nobler  sex  he  held  eonfined 

The  genuine  graces  of  the  soul  fiineere. 
And  wt'll  isould  show  with  saw  or  proverb  quaint 
AJ]  aemblancfi  womau'aaouljandaU  her  beauty  paint. 


In  plain  attire  this  wight  apparefd  w^ 

(For  mach  ho  eoan*d  of  fmg^  lttr«  aadkk 
Nor,  till  some  day  of  lai^r  note  might  etmt 

From  iroo-bomidcbast  bis  better  g^rb  bed^ 
But  when  the  $ahhal3i<4i^Bi%ht  challenge^  n 

Or  feast,  or  birth-day,  ahonJd  it  clmnce  la  I 
A  glossy  suit  devoid  of  sudn  he  worr. 

And  gold  his  buttons  glanced  so  ftdt  to  9«<r, 
Gold  elasp'd  hia  shoon ,  by  tn&ideti  bmsh^  so  she 
And  hifi  rough  beard  ho  abAved,  mnd  donned 
linen  cleaxt. 

But  in  his  eommou  i^arb  a  eoa:t  he  wure^ 

A  faithful  coat  that  long  its  lord  had  icoowi 
That  ones  was  blaolcf  hot  now  wna  blai^k  none 

Attinged  by  variotis  eotoors  not  its  own. 
All  from  hiet  nostrils  wis  the  front  imbrowuM 

And  down  the  bael^  ran  many  a  gre^yiy  tine 
White,  here  and  there,  hia  aocl&l  nKMnenlsowi 

The  generous  signet  of  ih^  purple  wine. 

Brown  oVr  the  bent  of  eld  his  wig  sppcaT'd^ 

Like  faa's  trailiug  tall  by  banters  sors  affinr^d. 
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Oae  only  maid  he  had,  like  turtle  true, 

But  not  like  turtle  gentle,  soft,  and  kind  ; 
For  many  a  time  her  tongue  bewTay*d  the  shrew. 

And  in  meet  words  unpack'd  her  peevish  mind. 
Ne  form'd  was  she  to  raise  the  soft  desire 

That  stirs  the  tingling  blood  in  youthful  vein, 
Ne  form'd  was  she  to  light  the  tender  fire. 

By  many  a  bard  is  sung  in  many  a  strain  : 

Ilook'd  was  her  nose,  and  countless  wrinkles  told 

What  no  man  durst  to  her,  I  ween,  that  she  was  old. 

When  the  clock  told  the  wonted  hour  was  come 

When  from  his  nightly  cups  the  wight  withdrew, 

Ixight  patient  would  she  watch  his  wending  home, 

His  feet  she  heard,  and  soon  the  bolt  she  drew. 

If  long  his  time  was  past,  and  leaden  sleep 

O'er  her  tired  eye-lids  'gan  his  reign  to  stretch, 
('>ft  would  she  curse  that  men  such  hours  should 
keep. 
And  many  a  saw  'gainst  drunkenness  would 
preach  ; 
Haply  if  potent  gin  had  arm'd  her  tongue. 
All  on  the  reeling  wight  a  thundering  peal  she  rung. 

For  though  the  blooming  queen  of  Cyprus*  isle 

O'er  her  cold  bosom  long  had  ceased  to  reign. 
On  that  cold  bosom  still  could  Bacchus  smile, 

Such  beverage  to  own  if  Bacchus  deign  : 
For  wine  she   prized   not  much,  for  stronger 
drink 
Its  medicine,  oft  a  cholic-pain  will  call. 
And  for  the  medicine's  sake,  might  envy  think. 
Oft  would  a  cholic-pain  her  bowels  enthral  ; 
Yet  much  the  proffer  did  she  loath,  and  say 
No  dram  might  maiden  taste,  and  often  answer*  d  ' 
nay.  ' 

So  as  in  single  animals  he  joy'd. 

One  cat,  and  eke  one  dog,  his  bounty  fed; 
The  first  the  cate-devouriug  mice  destroy'd,  ' 

Thieves  heard  the  last,  and  from  his  threshold  ' 
fled:  I 

All  in  the  'sun-beams  bask'd  the  lazy  cat,  I 

Her  mottled  length  in  couchant  posture  laid  ;    < 
On  one  accustom'd  chair  while  Ponipey  Kat,  I 

And  loud  he  bark'd  should  Puss  his  right  invade.  ' 
The  human  pair  oft  mark'd  them  as  they  lay. 
And  haply  sometimes  thought   like  cat  and  dog 
were  they. 

A  room  he  had  that  faced  the  southern  ray. 

Where  oft  he  walk'd  to  set  his  thoughts  in  tune, 
Pensive  he  paced  its  length  an  hour  or  tway. 

All  to  the  music  of  his  creaking  shoon.  j 

And  at  the  end  a  darkling  closet  stood,  i 

Where  books  he  kept  of  old  research  and  new. 
In  seemly  order  ranged  on  shelves  of  wood, 

And  rusty  nails  and  phials  not  a  few : 
Thilk  place  a  wooden  box  beseemeth  well. 
And  papers  squared  and  trimm'd  for  use  unmeet 
to  tell. 


For  still  in  form  he  placed  his  chief  delight. 

Nor  lightly  broke  his  old  accustom'd  rule. 
And  much  uncourteous  would  he  hold  the  wight 

That  e'er  displaced  a  table,  chair,  or  stool ; 
And  oft  in  meet  array  their  ranks  he  placed. 

And  oft  with  careful  eye  Uieir  ranks  review'd ; 
For  novel  forms,  though  much  those  forms  had 

Himself  and  maiden-minister  eschew'd :  [graced. 
One  path  he  trod,  nor  ever  would  decline 
A  hair's  unmeasured  breadth  fromofi'  theeven  line. 

A  Club  select  there  was,  where  various  talk 

On  various  chapters  pass'd  the  ling'ring  hoar, 
And  thither  oft  he  bent  his  evening  walk. 

And  warm'd  to  mirth  by  wine's  enlivening 
pow'r. 
And  oft  on  politics  the  preachments  ran. 

If  a  pipe  lent  its  thought-begetting  fume : 
And  oft  important  matters  would  they  scan. 
And  deep  in  council  fix  a  nation's  doom  : 
And  oft  they  chuckled  loud  at  jest  or  jeer, 
Or  bawdy  tale  the  most,  thilk  much  they  loved  to 
hear. 

For  men  like  him  they  were  of  like  consort, 
Thilk  much  the  honest  muse  must  needs  con- 
demn, 
Who  made  of  women's  wiles  their  wanton  sport, 
And  bless'd  their  stars  that  kept  the  curse 
from  them  ! 
No  honest  love  they  knew,  no  melting  smile 

That  shoots  the  transports  to  the  throbbing 
Thilk  knew  tliey  not  but  in  a  harlot's  guile  [heart! 

Lascivious  smiling  through  the  mask  of  art : 
And  so  of  women  deem'd  tliey  as  they  knew, 
And  from  a  Demon's  traits  an  Angel's  picture  drew. 

But  most  abhorr'd  they  Hymeneal  rites. 

And  boasted  oft  the  freedom  of  their  fate  : 
Nor  'vail'd,  as  they  opined,  its  best  delytes 

Those  iUis  to  balance  that  on  wedlock  wait ; 
And  often  would  they  tell  ofhen-peck'd  fool 

Snubb'd  by  the  hard  behest  of  sour-eyed  dame. 
And  vow'd  no  tongue-arm'd  woman's  fn^ikish  rule 
Their  mirth  should  quail,  or  damp  theirgenerous 
flame : 
Then  pledged  their  hands,  and  toss'd   their 

bumpers  o'er, 
Andio  I  Bacchus !  sung,  and  own'd  no  other  pow'r. 

If  e'er  a  doubt  of  softer  kind  arose 

Withm  some  breast  of  less  obdurate  frame, 
Lo  !  where  its  hideous  form  a  Phantom  shows 

Full  in  his  view,  and  Cuckold  is  its  nume. 
Him  Scorn  attended  with  a  gUnce  askew. 

And  Scorpion  Shame  for  delicts  not  his  own. 
Her  painted  bubbles  while  Suspicion  blew, 
And  vex'd  the  region  round  the  Cupid's  throne: 
**  Farbefromus,"  they  cry'd, "  the  treach'rous  bane, 
**  Far  be  the  dimply  guile,  and  far  the  flowery 
chain!" 
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John  Armstboiio  was  bom  in  Rozburgbaliire, 
in  the  pariah  of  Gastleton,  of  which  hia  father  waa 
the  clergyman.  He  completed  hia  education^ 
and  took  a  medical  degree,  at  the  oniverBity  of 
Edinburgh,  with  much  reputation,  in  the  year 
1732.  Amidst  his  scientific  pursuits,  he  also 
cultiYated  literature  and  poetry.  One  of  his 
earliest  productions  in  verse,  waa  an  ^  Imitation 
of  the  Style  of  Shakspere,"  which  receiTed  the 
approbation  of  the  poets  Young  and  Thomson ; 
although  humbler  judges  will  perhaps  be  at  a  loss 
to  perceiTO  in  it  any  striking  likeness  to  his  great 
original.  Two  other  sketches,  also,  purporting 
to  be  imitations  of  Shakspere,  axe  found  among 
his  works.  They  are  the  fri^ents  of  an  unfi- 
nished tragedy.  One  of  them,  the  <'  Dream  of 
Progne,"  is  not  unpleasing.  In  the  other,  he  be- 
gins the  description  of  a  storm  by  saying,  that 

*'  Ike  iun  went  down  in  wraflk,  the  Met/bam*d  brast," 

It  is  uncertain  in  what  year  he  came  to  Lon- 
don ;  but  in  1735  he  published  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  severely  ridiculing  the  quackery  of 
untaught  practitioners.  He  dedicated  this  per- 
formance to  Joshua  Ward,  John  Moore,  and 
others,  whom  he  styles  "  the  Antacadcmic  phi- 
losophers, and  the  generous  despisers  of  the 
schools.''  As  a  ph^'sician  he  never  obtained  ex- 
tensive practice.  This  he  himself  imputed  to  his 
contempt  of  the  little  artifices,  which,  he  alleges, 
were  necessary  to  popularity  :  by  others,  the 
failure  was  ascribed  to  his  indolence  and  literary 
avocations  ;  and  there  was  probably  truth  in  both 
accounts.  A  disgraceful  poem,  entitled,  ''The 
(Economy  of  Love,"  which  he  published  after 
coming  to  London,  might  have  also  had  its  share 
in  impeding  his  professional  career.  He  cor- 
rected the  nefarious  production,  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  betraying  at  once  a  consciousness  of 
its  impurity,  and  a  hankering  after  its  reputation. 
So  imflattering  were  his  prospects,  after  several 
years'  residence  in  the  mctroi)olis,  tliat  ho  ap- 
plied (it  would  seem  without  success)  to  be  put 
on  the  medical  staff  of  tlie  forces,  then  going  out 
to  the  West  Indies.  His  "  Art  of  Preserving 
Health  "  appeared  in  1744,  and  justly  fixed  his 
poetical  reputation.  In  1746  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  hospital  for  sick  soldiers,  behind 
Buckingham  House.  In  1751  he  publLshed  his 
poem  on  "  Benevolence  ; "  in  1 753  his  "  Epistle 
on  Taste  ; "  and  in  1 758  his  prose  "  Sketches  by 
Launcelot  Temple."  Certainly  none  of  these 
productions  exalted  the  literary  character  which 
he  had  raised  to  himself  by  his  "Art  of  Prt;- 


serring  Health."  The  poeoM  ^Tute**  mi 
*<  Benevolenoe**  axe  very  inn|Hd.  Hk^fltiilclwi'* 
have  been  censured  more  than  thej  •ssm  to  ds- 
senre  for  ^oaths  and  erclainationa,  and  tea 
constant  straggle  to  say  smart  tfaingi  •.'*  They 
contain  indeed  some  expfcnona  which  WBoffAht 
wished  away,  but  these  mre  Teiy  few  m  nmabsri 
and  several  of  his  enaya  are  plam  and  aeaAK 
without  any  effort  at  hmnoor. 

In  1760  he  was  ^pointed  phjneian  to  fts 
forees  that  went  over  to  German j.  It  is  at  dns 
era  of  hk  life  that  we  ■hoold  ezpeet  ito  1 
to  be  the  most  amusing,  and  to  have 
the  most  important  relics  of  ohaervatioii,  froB  !■ 
having  visited  a  foreign  eounliy  which  was  tki 
scene  of  war,  and  where  he  waa  ptaoed,  by  !■ 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  inteseating  eventa.  b 
may  be  pleasing  to  follow  heroca  into  i  jUilwiiiiIIi 
but  we  are  also  fond  of  seeing  men  of  litnsHj 
genins  amidst  the  action  and  tmsfnimn  of  fifeu  Of 
0r.  Armstrong  in  Germany,  however,  we  hats 
no  other  information  than  what  ia  afforded  bylii 
episUe  to  WHkes,  entitled  ^Day,"  which  ■  Ij 
no  means  a  bright  production,  and  dnefly  ii- 
voted  to  subjects  of  eating.  With  Wilkes  he  wa^ 
at  that  time,  on  terms  of  friendship  ;  but  their 
cordiality  was  after^-ards  dissolved  by  polities. 
Churchill  took  a  share  in  the  quarrel,  and  de- 
nounced our  author  as  a  monster  of  ingratitode 
toi^'ards  Wilkes,  who  had  been  his  benefactor; 
and  Wilkes,  by  subsequently  attacking  Annstroos 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  showed  that  he  did  not 
disapprove  of  the  satirist's  reproaches.  To  socfa 
personalities  Armstrong  might  have  replied  in 
the  words  of  Prior, 

*'  To  John  I  owed  great  o1>Ugation. 
But  John  unhappily  thongfat  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation  ; 
Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  qnlt.' 

But  though  his  temper  was  none  of  the  mildestt 
he  had  the  candour  to  speak  with  gratitude  of 
Wilkes's  former  kindness,  and  acknowledged  that 
he  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  appointment  in  the- 
army. 

After  the  peace  he  rettumed  to  London,  whett' 
his  practice,  as  well  as  acquaintance,  waa  con- 
fined to  a  small  circle  of  friends;  but  amon^ 
whom  he  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  genius.  Fnmi 
the  originality  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  from  hi> 
reading,  and  more  than  ordinary  taste  in  the  fine 
arts,  his  conversation  is  said  to  have  been  richh 
entertaining.  Yet  if  the  character  which  is  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  him  in  the  ^  Castle  of  Indo- 
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lence  •  "  describe  him  justly,  his  colloquial  d&- 
lightfulness  must  have  been  intermittent.  In 
1770  he  published  a  collection  of  his  MLscelbuiies, 
containing  a  new  prose  piece,  •*The  Universal 
Almanack,*'  and  «'  The  Forced  Marriage,**  a 
tragedy,  which  liad  been  ofTcrcd  to  Garrick,  but 
refused.  The  whole  was  ushered  in  by  a  preface, 
full  of  arrogant  defiance  to  public  opinion.  *'  He 
had  never  courted  the  public,**  he  said,  "  and  if 
it  was  true  what  he  had  been  told,  that  the  best 
judges  were  on  his  side,  he  desired  no  more  in 
the  article  of  fame  as  a  writer."  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  matter  in  this  collection,  that  ought 
to  have  rendered  its  author  more  modest.  The 
**  Universal  Almanack**  is  a  wretched  production, 
to  which  the  objections  of  his  propensity  to  swear- 
ing, and  abortive  efforts  at  humour,  apply  more 
justly  than  to  his  «  Sketches  ;'*  and  his  tragedy, 
the  **  Forcetl  Marriage,**  is  a  moriuum  caput  of 
insipidity.  In  the  following  year  he  visited  France 
and  Italy,  and  publislied  a  short,  but  splenetic 
account  of  his  tour,  under  his  old  assumed  name 
of  Launcelot  Temple.  His  last  production  was 
a  volume  of  **  Pn)fes8ional  Essays,*'  in  which  he 
took  more  trouble  to  abuse  quacks  than  became 
his  dignity,  and  showed  himself  a  man  to  whom 
the  relish  of  life  was  not  improving,  as  its  feast 
drew  towards  a  close.  Ho  died  in  September, 
1 779,  of  a  hurt,  which  he  accidentally  received 
in  stepping  out  of  a  carriage ;  and,  to  the  no 
small  surprise  of  his  friends,  left  behind  him  more 
than  3000/.,  saved  out  of  a  very  moderate  in- 
come, arising  princi|)ally  from  his  half-pay. 

His  "  Art  of  Preserving  Health  *'  is  the  most 
successful  attempt,  in  our  language,  to  incor]M>- 
rate  material  science  with  poetry.  Its  subject 
had  the  advantage  of  being  generally  interesting  ; 
for  there  are  few  things  tlmt  we  shall  be  more 
willing  to  learn,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  than  the 
means  of  preserving  the  outward  bulwark  of  all 
other  blessings.  At  the  same  tune,  the  difficulty 
of  poetically  treating  a  subject,  which  presented 
disease'  in  all  its  associations,  is  one  of  the  most 
just  and  ordinary  topics  of  his  praise.  Of  the 
triumphs  of  poetry  over  such  difficulty,  he  had 
no  doubt  high  precedents,  to  show  that  strong 
and  true  delineations  of  physical  evil  arc  not 
without  an  attraction  of  fearful  interest  and  cu- 
riosity to  the  human  mind  ;  and  tliat  the  enjoy- 
ment, which  the  fancy  derives  from  conceptions 
of  the  bluom  and  beauty  of  healthful  nature,  may 
l)e  heightened,  by  contrasting  them  with  the  op- 
\Ki»\te  pictures  of  her  mortality  and  decay.  Milton 
ha<l  turned  disease  itself  into  a  subject  of  subli- 
mity, m  the  vision  of  Adam,  with  that  intensity 
of  the  fire  of  genius,  which   converts  whatever 


•  ArmHtmnR'*  charactor  Jh  hiii<I  to  hiivr  bei'n  ))ainUil 
in  the  htunza  of  the  "  Cabtlc  of  Indolence  **  beKlniiing 

"  With  him  wasnomctimcfi  joinM  in  silont  i»alk 
(Profoundly  iiilont,  for  they  never  hjiokc) 
One  Hhyer  «till,  who  quite  dctcitod  talk,"  Ac. 

Sec  ante,  p.  AW. 


materials  it  meets  with  into  its  aliment ;  and 
Armstrong,  though  his  powers  were  not  Miltonic, 
had  the  courage  to  attempt  wliat  would  have  re- 
pelled a  more  timid  taste.  His  Muse  might  hb 
said  to  show  a  professional  intrepidity  in  choosing 
the  subject ;  and,  like  the  physician  who  braves 
contagion,  (if  allowed  to  prolong  the  simile,)  wo 
may  add,  that  she  escaped,  on  the  whole,  with 
little  injury  from  the  trial.  By  the  title  of  the 
poem,  Uie  author  judiciously  gave  his  theme  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  medical  interest  He  makes 
the  influence  of  the  passions  an  entire  part  of  it. 
By  professing  to  describe  only  how  health  b  to 
be  preserved,  and  not  how  it  is  to  be  restored,  he 
avoids  the  unmanageable  horrors  of  clinical  de- 
tail ;  and  Uiough  he  paints  the  disease,  wisely 
spares  us  its  pharmaceutical  treatment.  His 
course  through  the  poem  is  sustained  with  lucid 
management  and  propriety.  What  is  explained 
of  the  animal  oeconomy  is  obscured  by  no  pedan- 
tic jargon,  but  made  distinct,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  picturesque  to  the  conception.  We  need 
not  indeed  be  reminded  how  small  a  portion  of 
science  can  be  communicated  in  poetry  ;  but  the 
practical  maxims  of  science,  which  the  Muse  has 
stamped  with  imagery  and  attuned  to  harmony, 
have  so  far  an  advantage  over  those  wliich  are 
delivered  in  prose,  that  they  become  more  agree- 
able and  permanent  acquisitions  of  the  memory. 
If  the  didactic  path  of  his  poetry  is,  from  its  na- 
ture, rather  level,  he  rises  above  it,  on  several 
occasions,  with  a  considerable  strength  of  poetical 
feeling.  Thus,  in  recommending  the  \icinity  of 
woods  around  a  dwelling,  that  may  shelter  us 
from  the  winds,  whilst  it  enables  us  to  hear  their 
music,  he  introduces  the  following  pleasing  lines : 

"  Oh  !  whon  the  growling  winds  contead,  and  all 
The  Hounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm  ; 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  btcady  battlements,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  uleep." 

In  treating  of  diet  he  seems  to  have  felt  the 
full  difficulty  of  an  humble  subject,  and  to  have 
sought  to  relieve  his  precepts  and  ph^'siological 
descriptions,  with  all  the  wealth  of  allusion  and 
imagery  which  his  fancy  could  introduce.  The 
appearance  of  a  forced  effort  is  not  wholly  avoided, 
even  where  he  aims  at  superior  strains,  in  order 
to  garnish  the  meaner  topics,  as  when  he  solemnly 
addref«es  the  Naiads  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  world, 
in  rehearsing  the  praises  of  a  cup  of  water.  Hut 
he  closes  the  book  in  a  strain  of  genuine  dignity. 
After  contemplating  the  efft»cts  of  Time  on  the 
human  body,  his  view  of  its  influence  diUti^s,  with 
easy  and  majestic  extension,  to  the  universal 
structure  of  natuiv  ;  and  he  risers  from  great  to 
greater  objects  witli  a  climax  of  sublimity. 

"  What  dooA  not  fade  ?  the  tower  that  long  had  stood 
The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds, 
Hh<»ok  by  the  slow,  but  sure  dentmyer.  Time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  oVr  iu  base. 
And  flmty  pyramidh,  and  wulls  of  brass. 
Descend :  the  ]iabyli>nion  spires  arc  sunk  ; 
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Aoh^A^  Koine,  and  Bf^pt  tuoul^ur  dcj^tro* 
Time  lihnk^  thottjiUk'  ijTanny  *f  throiM»» 
And  tottexlsif  «mpirefL  cru^i  by  tli«lr  uwn  vdglit 
llriilrapi  fOtuatl^Ey  wf^nf  tr««d  ptiws  old  ; 
Attd  dt  tlMv  fnirUlfi  thiU  roll  annmd  tke  wUt 

He  TOByr  m  eome  points^  be  oompiaTed  adTmOr 
tageouj»ly  wich  the  befit  hhak  vet>«  wfttecs  of  the 
age ;  fkud  h^  wttl  be  found  fm  &oni  tbelr  JUii&i 
■trikiiig  dt^fectn.  He  lias  not  tlie  iwjriliffill  of 
A  kcnaide^,  ntir  tbe  vi^r bosi  ty  of  Tbomwn.  On  tibe 
DiJior  hiyid,  ^Imll  we  saj  that  lie  ui  eqo&l  in  gctkiua 
to  either  of  thoee  pijcts  !  Certodnlj,  ha  origLua- 
Uty  is  nothing  like  ThatneoD'a  ;  «nd  the  rapture 
of  biB  befuic  Heattmeiita  is  UBoqail  to  ih&t  of  the 
fltidiot  of  tbe  "  PJ^astites  of  ImagtimtioD/'  For, 
in  aplto  of  the  too  frequently  fiitse  pomp  of  Aken- 
e^d«f,  vm  atill  feel^  th»t  be  has  a  derot«d  mor&l 
impulw?^  not  to  be  mistaken  for  tbe  cant  of  mora- 
lity, a  ^enl  in  the  woi^iip  of  Virtue,  which  plikef^ 
bcr  inoAge  in  a  bigU  and  hallow^  ijglxt.  Neither 
baa  hi^  TOrsificiitiou  the  nervous  bannony  of 


A.ken»ide*s,  for  bia  babit  of  patiSft^  aliCM^  wm- 
fumtly  at  tbe  cldsv  of  the  line,  giv%«  a«i  w  «I 
fonnallt^  to  bis  Dumb4sf«,  Ub  T«a  h**  !■§ 
inixtuf^  than  ThoniE(on*ft ;  but  its  aiv  ift  oM  «i 
fine.  Sotnetiino»  we  find  him  tr^rtn^r  bb  ili  i  ^ilh 
with  that  author  J  ia  the  eante  walk  i^f  tli^rrfpliAa, 
where^  tbaugh  correct  and  cvmciac,  bp  &ltt  W- 
neath  tbe  p>et  of  ^  The  SeaiKinft  "  ib  r*f^  ^r^ 
graphic  obaervatioiL.  Heateto  eofitribotod  to*-  T^ 
Castle  of  IndoleQoe  *^  «otiie  ■tBOZHit  ilpMrtliiii^  ck 
discoises  arising  from  sloth,  ttbieli  fom  mi^ 
au  n^^fal  baek^groond  to  ihcf  luauriani  pkLiavt^ 
tbe  Ca«tlo,  than  a  pfioiiiiiic^it  piart  of  ils 
tuent  *. 

On  the  whole,  be  b  likely  ta  he  ram>w 
a  poet  of  jadidous  thoughts  and  «<irniM 
«on ;  and,  as  &r  aa  ^»  Upb^  ftueeei^iil 
tion  of  verso  to  anljvolii  of  fidonce  t^ui  bi 
mired^an  addllloiml  metft  must  be  aasftiiS 
tbe  band  which  bajs  reared  poetieal  ikimainfc 
dr^f  and  difficult  ^ronnd  of  philoaopiijr* 


rBOM  « THE  ABX   OF  PRESEHVfKG   HEALIU/ 


L  t»,  avTtrtan  "Aia." 


OpBobig  df  ibe  Foflm  tn  on  InvocitkiB  to  Hygtto. 


Di,UGBTEfi  of  F^eon,  queen  of  every  joy, 
Hygeia  i  whose  indulgent  smUe  fiust%iii» 
The  various  race  Inxuriant  nature  pours. 
And  on  th*  immortal  esswuccs  bestoi^B 
Immortal  youth  ;  aui^picious,  O  dc'$eend  I 
Thoii  eb<!erful  guardian  of  thf  rolUng  jearp 
Whether  thnu  wanton'st  on  tlie  western,  gale, 
Or  ishakest  the  rigid  pinions  of  tbe  iiortb. 
Diffused  life  and  vigour  through  tlie  tracts 
Of  air,  thraugh  earth  p  and  oceai^s  deep  domain* 
When  through  the  blue  sereuity  of  beaveu 
Thy  power  ap[iroaehetfi,  all  the  wasteful  bo«t 
Of  Pain  and  BicknoaSs  squalid  and  deform 'd. 
Confounded  sink  into  the  loatlifome  gloom. 
Where  In  deep  Erebus  involved  the  Fiends 
Grow  more  profane.     Whatever  sliaptw  of  death. 
Shook  from  the  hideous  djambera  of  the  globe. 
Swarm  tliruugh  the  slmddering  air '    whatever 

plagues 
Or  meagre  fainoine  breeds,  or  with  atow  wings 
Rise  from  tlie  putrid  wat'ry  element, 
The  damp  waste  forest,  motionless  and  rank, 
That  i»motberfl  earth,  and  all  tbe  breath  less  wind^ 
Or  the  vile  carnage  of  th*  inliuniau  field  ; 
Whatever  baneful  breathes  the  rotten  Boiith  ; 
Whatever  ills  th'  extremes  or  sudden  change 
Of  cold  and  hot,  or  moist  and  dry  produce  ; 
Tliej  fly  thy  pure  effblgenco  :  th^y  and  ail 
The  aecret  poisona  of  avenging  Heaven, 
And  all  the  pale  tribes  halting  iu  tbe  train 
Of  Tice  and  heedless  PtcsAsure  ;  or  tf  aught 
Tbe  comet's  glare  amid  the  burning  ^ky^ 
Mournful  eclipse,  or  planeta  Itl-oombined, 


Ptortcnd  disastrous  to  the  vita!  i 
Thy  salutary  iK>wer  airerta  tlii^lr  i 
Averts  tlte  general  bane  :  atid  but  for  1 
Nature  would  sicken,  nature  mtxak  would  £e^ 


FROM  TEtK  aUf  S. 
Chdk»  «f  a  rand  iltaati«ii,  and  allecurieal  pHetmf*  td  <te 


Ye  who  amid  this  fe\normh  world  would 

A  body  free  of  pain,  of  cares  a  tnind  ; 

Fly  tile  rank  city,  ehuu  it«  turbid  air  ; 

Breathe  not  the  chaos  of  etemni  smoke 

And  volatile  corruption,  from  tbe  dead^ 

The  dying,  siek'ning,  and  tlio  living  world 

Exhaled,  to  ivuUy  heaven'a  tranaftajvnt  d^mie 

With  dim  mortahty*     It  is  not  air 

That  from  a  tboitsand  lungB  reeks  back  la  tla^ 

Sated  with  exhalations  rank  and  fell, 

Tlie  spoil  of  dangbills,  and  tlie  patrid  tbAw 

Of  nature  ;  wh\:u  from  shape  aad  texture  she 

Relapses  into  fighting  elements  ; 

It  is  not  air,  but  floats  a  nauseou»  ma.^ 

Of  all  obsaecue,  corrupt,  olff^isi  ve  tbii^gs^ 

Much  moisture  hurta  ;  but  here  a  aordid  lall^ 

With  oily  nutcour  fraught,  relaates  moir« 

The  4olid  frame  than  simple  moisture  CMXt^ 

Besides^  immured  in  many  a  siiIWq  bay 

That  never  felt  the  frvsbnesa  of  the  bc^ese^ 

This  slumbering  d^p  r^m&ins^  and 

With  sickly  rest :  and  (though  tbe 

To  drink  the  dun  fttHginotis  ah^ssj 


«  iim  anta  t>-  ^^ 
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Did  not  the  acid  vigour  of  the  miue, 
RoH'd  from  so  many  thundering  chimncyn,  tame 
The  putrid  steams  that  overswarm  the  sky  ; 
Thi8  caustic  venom  would  perhaps  corrode 
Those  tender  cells  that  draw  the  vital  air, 
In  vain  with  all  the  unctu<»us  rills  bedew'd  ; 
Or  by  the  drunken  venous  tubes,  that  yawn 
In  countless  pores  o'er  all  the  pervious  skin 
Imbibed,  would  poison  the  bulsamic  blood. 
And  rouse  the  heart  to  every  fever's  rage. 

While  yet  you  breathe,  away ;  the  rural  wilds 
Invite  ;  the  mountains  call  you.  and  the  vuU^  ; 
The  woods,  the  streams,  and  each  ambrosial  breeze 
That  fans  the  ever-unduluting  sky  ; 
A  kindly  sky  !  whose  fost'ring  power  regales 
Man,  beast,  andAll  tlie  vegetable  reign. 
Find  then  some  woodland   scene  where  nature 

smiles  i 

Benign,  where  all  her  honest  children  thrive. 
To  us  there  wants  not  many  a  happy  »i»at ! 
Look  round  the  smiling  land,  such  numbers  rise 
We  hardly  fix,  be  wilder 'd  in  our  choice. 
Si»e  where  enthroned  in  adamantine  state, 
Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windsor  sits  ; 
Where  choose  thy  seat  in  some  aftpiring  grove 
Fast  by  the  slowly-winding  Thames  ;  or  where 
Bn»ader  she  laves  fair  Richmond's  green  retreats, 
(Richmond  that  sees  an  hundred  villas  rise 
Rural  or  gay).     O  !  from  the  summer's  rage 
O  !  wrap  me  in  the  friendly  gloom  that  hides 
Umbrageous  Ham  !— But  if  the  busy  town 
Attract  thee  still  to  toil  for  power  or  gold, 
Sweetly  thou  may'st  thy  vacant  hours  possess 
In  Hampstead,  courted  by  the  western  wind  ; 
Or  Greenwich,  waving  o'er  the  winding  flood  ; 
Or  l<we  the  world  amid  the  sylvan  wilds 
Of  Dulwich,  yet  by  barbarous  arts  unspoil'd. 
Green  rise  the  Kentish  hills  in  cheerful  air ; 
But  on  the  marshy  plains  that  Lincoln  spreads 
Build  not,  nor  rest  too  long  thy  wandering  feet. 
For  on  a  rustic  throne  of  dewy  turf, 
With  baneful  fogs  her  aching  temples  bound, 
Quartana  there  presides  ;  a  meagre  fiend 
Ik»got  by  Eurus,  when  his  brutal  force 
Compress'd  the  slothful  Naiad  of  the  Fens. 
From  such  a  mixture  sprung,  this  fitful  ptst 
With  fev'rish  blasts  subdues  the  sick'ning  land  : 
Cold  tremors  come,  with  mighty  love  of  rest, 
(^»nvulsive  yawnings,  lassitude,  and  pains 
That  sting  the  burdtn'd  brows,  fatigue  the  loins. 
And  rack  the  joints,  and  every  torpid  limb  ; 
Tlien  parching  heat  succeeds,  till  copious  sweats 
O'crflow  :  a  short  relief  from  former  ills. 
Ik>neath  repeated  shocks  the  wTetches  pine ; 
The  vigour  sinks,  the  habit  melts  away  : 
The  cheerful,  jmre,  and  animated  bloom 
Dies  from  the  face,  with  squalid  atrophy 
Devour 'd,  in  sallow  melancholy  cUd. 
And  oft  the  sorceress,  in  her  sated  wrath, 
Resigns  them  to  the  furies  of  her  train  : 
The  bloated  Hydrops,  and  the  yellow  fiend 
Tin;;ed  with  her  own  accumuUted  gall. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 
Rooommendation  of  a  lllgfa  Situation  on  the  8ca*c<wit 

Mrantimb,  the  moist  malignity  to  shun 
Of  burthen'd  skies  ;  mark  where  the  dry  eham- 
Swells  into  cheerful  hills  :  where  nmrjoram  [paign 
And  th^-me,  the  lore  of  bees,  perfume  the  air  ; 
And  where  the  cynorrhodon  with  the  rose 
For  fragrance  vies  ;  for  in  the  thirsty  soil 
Most  fragrant  breathe  the  aromatic  tribes. 
There  bid  thy  roofs  high  on  the  basking  steep 
Ascend,  there  hght  thy  hospitable  fires. 
And  let  them  see  tlie  winter  mom  arise. 
The  summer  evenmg  blushing  in  the  west : 
While  with  umbrageous  oaks  the  ridge  behind 
O'erhung,  defends  you  from  the  blust'ring  north, 
And  bleak  affliction  of  the  peevish  east 
Oh  !  when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm  ; 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  steady  battlements,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of- vulgar  sleep. 
The  murmuring  rivulet,  and  the  hoarser  strain 
Of  waters  rushing  o'er  the  slippery  rocks, 
Will  nightly  lull  you  to  ambrosial  rest. 
To  please  the  fancy  is  no  trifling  good. 
Where  health  is  studied  ;  for  whatever  moves 
The  mind  with  calm  delight,  promotes  the  just 
And  natural  movements  of  th'  harmonious  frame. 
Besides,  the  sportive  brook  for  ever  shakes 
The  trembling  air  ;  that  floats  from  hill  to  hill, 
From  vale  to  mountain,  with  incessant  change 
Of  purest  element,  refreshing  still 
Your  airy  seat,  and  uninfected  gods. 
Chiefly  for  this  I  praise  the  man  who  builds 
High  on  tlie  breezy  ridge,  whose  lofty  sides 
Th'  ethereal  dei^p  with  endless  billows  chafes. 
His  purer  mansion  nor  contagious  years 
Sliall  reach,  nor  deadly  putrid  airs  annoy. 


I- 


FROM  BOOK  II.  ENTITLED  ' 
Addrciw  to  the  Naiads. 


DIET." 


Now  come,  ye  Naiads,  to  the  fountains  lead  ; 
Now  let  me  wander  through  your  gelid  reign. 
I  bum  to  view  th*  enthusiastic  wilds 
By  mortal  else  untrod.     I  hear  the  din 
Of  waters  thund'riiig  o'er  the  ruin'd  cliffs. 
With  holy  n»verence  I  approach  the  rocks 
Whence  glide  thestreams  renown'd  in  ancient  song. 
I  lore  from  the  desert  down  the  rumbling  stcH.>p 
First  springs  the  Nile  ;  here  bursts  the  sounding 
In  angry  waves  ;  Euphrates  hence  devolves    [Po 
A  mighty  flood  to  water  half  the  east ; 
And  there  in  gothic  solitude  reclined. 
The  cheerless  Tanais  pours  his  hoary  am. 
What  solemn  twilight !  wluit  stupendous  shades 
Enwrap  these  infant  floods  I  through  cTery  nerve 
A  sacred  horror  tlirills,  a  pleasing  fear 
Glides  o'er  my  frame.    The  forest  deepens  round  ; 


HTCHARBSOK, 


Lud  more  glgniitic  atiil  th'  ttnpendjug  tr^js 
itl^tch  their  <^xtrav3igiiDf«  arms  alhvart  tlw  ^loixm- 
^i^e  Ibeee  tbc  ocmfinos  of  some  fairy  world  I 
Und  of  genii !     Say,  bc^'ood  theeo  wilds 
liat  unknowti  imtiaus  I     If  indeed  be ywid 
Ugbt  h^bitdliliB  h.fs^     And  whltber  tead^, 
D  wlidt  &ti>n^e  i^^oDs^  or  of  bli»s  or  fain, 
hat  fiubten*anpf>n«  wtiy  f     Propitious  maida, 
induct  nic»  while  witb  fearTul  st<^p»  I  tr^ad 
li*  trembling  ground,     Tbe  task  remsMnti  to  slug 
ior  gifia  (so  Pfieon,  so  tbe  powers  of  hcialtb 
imaod)  to  pntiao  yoiir  crjfit<Ll  element : 
chief  ingredlc<nt  in  heftven*a  Timoiis  woi-ka  i 
{¥h(^o  flexile  geniuH  ifporkles  in  the  gem, 
1 1  Grows  ftrra  tn  oak,  and  fugitive  in  wine  j 
'^  The  vehicle,  the  eouree^  of  nutriment 
And  lifp,  to  All  that  vegetate  or  lives 
D  comfortOLblc  HtteaiUB  !  with  eagpr  lips 


And  tremblinjj bond  the  bjntfuid  thirvty  qofeff 

Nt^r  Ufc  in  yon  ;  fre^h  Tigour  fills  tbeir  't^itm,  ^ 
No  warmer  eup^  tbe  mnd  ftg^es  knev  ; 
None  warmt^r  Aougbt  th«  mrtm  of  hmnMt  Had.  . 
Happj  in  t^mpefttte  pe^/B»  1  tJ»eir  ei«|ii>l  ^yi 
Fell  not  th*  alternate  ftts  of  feverifih  mirth. 
And  sick  dejection^     Stilt  sciirreDe  and  pbaned, 
Th^y  knew  no  pains  hut  what  the  t<eDiler  mol 
i^'ith  pleasure  yields  to,  ftud  would  turner  fotpit 
Btefit  with  divine  immutiity  from  tulA, 
Loug  eenturics  they  liTed  ;  their  onSy  &l« 
Was  ripe  old  a^,  and  rather  sleep  than  death 
Ob  !  coold  thoBe  worthies  fmin  th^e  world  of  fp 
Iletum  tr»  vit^it  their  deg^n^r^e  dons. 
How  woutd  they  scorn  the  joji^  of  modeni  liiiie 
With  all  oar  art  and  toil  iniprtnvd  to  y^ht  - 
Too  happy  they  !  but  weallh  bronchi  luxury, 
And  Luxnry  on  sloth  begot  disiea«e. 


RICHARDSON, 


OV  qUSBM's  OOLUMS,  oxfosa 


ODE  TO  A  SINOING-BIRI). 


O  THOU  that  glad'st  my  lonesome  honrsy 

With  many  a  wildly  warbled  song,     , 
When  Melancholy  round  me  low'rs, 

And  drives  her  sullen  storms  along  ; 

When  fell  Adversity  prepares 
To  lead  her  delegated  train, 
Pale  Sickness,  Want,  Remorse,  and  Pain, 

With  all  her  host  of  carking  cares — 

Tbe  fiends  ordain'd  to  tame  the  human  soul, 

And  give  the  humbled  heart  to  sympathy's  control; 

Sweet  soother  of  my  mis'ry,  say, 

Why  dost  thou  clap  thy  joyous  wing  ? 
Why  dost  thou  pour  that  artless  lay  I 
How  canst  thou,  little  prisoner,  sing ! 

Hast  thou  not  cause  to  grieve 
That  man,  unpitying  man  !  has  rent 
From  thee  the  boon  which  Nature  meant 
Thou  should'st,  as  well  as  he,  receive — 
The  power  to  woo  thy  partner  in  the  grove, 
To  build  where  instinct  points,  where  chance  directs 
to  rove! 

Perchance,  unconscious  of  thy  fate. 
And  to  the  woes  of  bondage  blind, 
Thou  never  long's!  to  join  thy  mate, 
Nor  w^ishest  to  be  nnconiined  ; 

Then  how  relentless  he, 
And  fit  for  every  foul  offence. 
Who  could  bereave  such  innocence 
Of  life's  best  blessing.  Liberty ! 
Who  lured  thee,guileful,tohistreacheroussnare. 
To  live  a  tuneful  sUve,  and  dissipate  his  care  ! 


Bat  why  for  thee  this  £md  eomplaiiit  t 

Above  thy  maatw  ihoa  Art  blest : 
Art  thou  not  free  f — ^Yes  :  calm  Ck»ntent 
With  olive  sceptre  sways  thy  breast : 

Then  deign  with  me  to  lire  ; 
The  falcon  with  insatiate  maw. 
With  hooked  bill  and  griping  claw. 
Shall  ne'er  thy  destiny  contrive  ; 
And  every  tabby  foe  shall  mew  in  vain. 
While  pensively  demure  she  hears  thy  melti 

[strai 
Nor  shall  the  fiend,  fell  Famine,  dare 

Thy  wiry  tenement  assail ; 
These,  these  shall  be  my  constant  care. 
The  limpid  fount,  and  temperate  meal ; 

And  when  the  blooming  Spring 
In  chequer'd  liv'ry  robes  the  fields. 
The  fairest  flow'rets  Nature  yields 
To  thee  officious  will  I  bring  ; 
A  garland  rich  thy  dwelling  shall  entwine. 
And  Flora's  freshest  gifts,  thrice  bappy  bird, 
thine  ! 

From  drear  Oblivion's  gloomy  cave 

The  powerful  Muse  shall  wrest  thy  name. 
And  bid  thee  live  beyond  the  grave — 
This  meed  she  knovrs  thy  merits  claim  ; 

She  knows  thy  liberal  heart 
Is  ever  ready  to  dispense 
The  tide  of  bland  benevolence. 
And  melody's  soft  aid  impart ; 
Is  ready  still  to  prompt  the  magic  lay,    [awa 
Which  hushes  all  oar  griefisy  and  chanas  our  pai 
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Erewhile  when,  brooding  o'er  my  soul, 
Frown'd  the  black  demons  of  despair, 

Did  not  tliy  voice  that  power  control, 

And  oft  suppresa  the  rising  tear  I 

If  Fortune  should  be  kind, 


If  e'er  witli  afiiueuce  I'm  blest, 
I'll  often  sock  some  friend  distreKt, 
And  when  the  weeping  wretch  1  find. 
Then,  timeful  moralist,  Til  copy  thee, 
And  solace  all  his  woes  with  social  sympathy. 


JOHN  LANGHORNE. 

[Bora,  17S£.    ni«<i,  I7;y.] 


John  Langhorne  was  the  son  of  a  beneficed 
ck*rg>inan  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  boni  at 
Kirkby  Steven,  in  WestmoreUnd.  His  father 
dying  when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  the  charge 
of  giving  him  his  earliest  instruction  devolved 
upon  his  mother,  and  she  fulfilled  the  task  witli 
so  much  tenderness  and  care,  as  to  leave  an  in- 
delible impression  of  gratitude  upon  his  memor}'. 
He  recorded  the  virtues  of  this  parent  on  her 
tomb,  as  well  as  in  an  affectionate  monody.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  classical  education  at  tlio  school 
of  Appleby,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  engaged 
himself  as  private  tutor  in  a  family  near  Rippon. 
His  next  employment  was  that  of  assistant  to  the 
free-school  of  Wakefield.  While  in  that  situa- 
tion he  took  deacon's  orders  ;  and,  though  he  was 
still  very  young,  gave  indications  of  popular  at- 
traction as  a  preacher.  He  soon  afterwards  went 
as  preceptor  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Cracroft,  of 
Hackthom,  where  he  remained  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  during  that  time  entered  his  name  at 
Clarc-hall,  Cambridge,  though  he  never  resided 
at  his  college,  and  consequently  never  obtained 
any  degree.  He  had  at  Hackthom  a  numerous 
charge  of  pupils,  and  as  he  has  not  been  accused 
of  neglecting  them,  his  time  must  have  been 
pretty  well  occupied  in  tuition  ;  but  he  found 
leisure  enough  to  wTito  and  publish  a  great  many 
pieces  of  verse,  and.  to  devote  so  much  of  his 
attention  to  a  fair  daughter  of  the  family.  Miss 
Anne  Cracroft,  as  to  obtain  the  young  Uidy's  par- 
tiality, and  ultimately  her  hand.  He  had  given 
her  some  iuHtructions  in  the  ItalLin,and  probably 
trusting  that  she  was  sufficiently  a  convert  to  the 
nontiment  of  that  language,  which  pronounces 
that  '*  all  time  is  lost  which  is  not  spent  inlckve," 
iir  proi>OBed  immediate  marriage  to  her.  She 
bad  the  prudence,  however,  though  secretly  at- 
tached to  him,  to  give  him  a  firm  refusal  for  the 
pn^Hcnt ;  and  our  poet,  struck  with  despondency 
at  the  disappointment,  felt  it  necessary  to  quit 
the  scene,  and  acc<^pted  of  a  curacy  in  the  parish 
of  Dagenham.  The  cares  of  love,  it  api)eared, 
Ii.ad  no  bad  effect  on  his  diligence  as  an  author. 
He  allayed  his  despair  by  an  apposite  ode  to 
Hope  ;  and  continued  to  pour  out  numerous  pro- 
ductions in  verse  and  prose,  with  that  florid  faci- 
lity which  always  distuiguished  his  pen.    Among 


these,  his  "  Letters  of  Theodosius  and  Constan- 
tia"  made  him,  perhaps,  best  known  as  a  prose 
writer.  His  "  Letters  on  Religious  Retirement" 
were  dedicated  to  Bishop  Warburton,  who  re- 
turned him  a  most  encouraging  letter  on  his  just 
sentiments  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and,  wliat  was 
coming  nearer  to  the  author's  purpose,  took  an 
interest  in  his  worldly  concerns.  He  was  much 
less  fortunate  in  addressing  a '  poem,  entitled 
*'  The  Viceroy,"  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  was 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This  heartless 
piece  of  adulation  was  written  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  his  lordship's  patronage  ;  but  the  vice- 
roy was  either  too  busy,  or  too  insensible  to  praise, 
to  take  any  notice  of  Langhome.  In  his  poetry 
of  this  period,  we  find  his  "  Visions  of  Fancy;" 
his  first  pavC  of  the  ^  Enlargement  of  the  Mind ;" 
and  his  pastoral  "  Valour  and  Genius,'*  written 
in  answer  to  Churchiirs  "  Prophecy  of  Famine." 
In  consequence  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Scotch  for 
this  last  poem,  he  was  presented  with  the  diploma 
of  doctor  in  divinity  by  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. His  profession  and  religious  writings 
gave  an  appearance  of  propriety  to  this  compli- 
ment, which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  dis- 
coverable, from  any  striking  connexion  of  ideas 
between  a  doctorship  of  divinity  and  an  eclogue 
on  Valour  and  Genius. 

He  came  to  reside  permanently  in  London  in 
1764,  having  obtained  the  curacy  and  lectureship 
of  St.  John's,  ClerkenwelL  Being  soon  after- 
wards called  to  be  assistant-preacher  at  Lincoln's- 
inn  chapel,  he  had  there  to  preach  before  an 
audience,  which  comprehended  a  nmch  greater 
number  of  learned  and  intelligent  persons  than 
are  collected  in  ordinary  congregations  ;  and  his 
pulpit  oratory  was  put  to,  what  is  commonly 
reckoned,  a  severe  test.  It  proved  to  be  also  an 
honourable  test.  He  continued  in  London  for 
many  years,  with  the  reputation  of  a  popuUr 
preacher  and  a  ready  writer.  His  productions 
in  prose,  be8idc>s  tliosi^  already  named,  were  his 
**  Sermons,"  "  Effusions  of  Fancy  and  Friend- 
ship," "  Frederick  and  Pliaramond,  or  the  Con- 
solations of  Human  Life,"  "  Letters  between  St. 
Evremond  and  Waller,"  **  A  Translation  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,"  written  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  whicli  might  be  reckoned  a  real  service 


to  the  bulk  of  the  r^din^  commtmity* ,"  **  Mv- 
molrftfllCDlliiis/*  and  '*  ATrossb^tion  of  Benma's 
DineHattoii  on  tho  Andcni  Eepubtice  of  ItaJy/' 
fie  ako  wrote  for  aevcrtd  jeR.t%  m  the  Hontlily 
Review.  An  attimipt  trtiieb  Le  made  in  tragedy, 
entitled  •*  Tlie  Fnrtal  Prophecy,"  proved  com- 
pklety  unsuccessful ;  aiid  he  eo  far  acciiiiesced 
In  the  public  d<?cb3ony  as  never  to  print  it  more 
iJifiii  anee^  In  aui  humbler  walk  of  poeiTy  lie 
eompdved  ^  The  Country  Justice,*'  and  the  "  Fa- 
bles of  Flora,''  The  F&hlee  are  Tcry  g^iah. 
The  Country  Justice  wa»  writiew  from  obaer**- 
tione  ou  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  which  c^une 
home  to  hk  own  heart ;  wud  it  ha»,  at  \em%  the 
m^^iit  of  drftwlug  owe  &ttiiUtion  to  the  subit&ntial 
interests  of  humantty. 

Id  1767,  after  a  courtalLlp  of  serilvl  yeanj  he 
obtaiued  Mjsb  Cmcroft  in  inarria|:«^  hftifhig  eor> 
rtsjjonded  with  her  from  the  time  he  had  1^  her 
father's  house  ;  atid  her  family  procunjd  for  Mm 
the  liTing  of  Blagdt»«,  io  SQmer»i'i«hire  ;  tut  his 
domestic  happineim  with  her  wsJS  of  ahort  con- 
Itiiuanih?,  as  ikm  dM  of  her  firai  child— the  sou 
who  lired  to  pnlilUk  Dr.  Lanphorne's  works. 

In  1772  he  majried  another  bdy  of  the  name 
if^  Thomson,  the  daughter  of  a  country  geutte- 
manjUear  Brought  m  Wcstmorc^land ;  and  shortly 
after  their  marriage,  he  made  a  tour  witli  his 
Imde  through  some  part  of  Franee  and  Flanders* 
At  the  end  of  a  few  years  he^  had  the  mififcrrtune 
to  ^oB£  hefTt  by  the  »ame  fatal  cause  whicti  had 
depnved  him  of  hid  former  partner.  Otherwise 
his  prosperity  increased*  la  1777  he  wiia  pro- 
moted to  n  prebend  in  th^  cathedral  of  WcUh  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  was  enabled  to  ext^md  his 
practical  nsefnlncas  and  humanity  by  being  put 
in  the  commlission  of  the  peaee,  in  his  own  parish 
of  Bla^lcn*  From  his  iustght  into  the  abuser  of 
parochial  office^  he  was  led  at  this  time  to  com* 
po^  thu  poem  of  "  The  Country  JuBtiee,"  already 
mentioned.     The  tale  of  **  Owen  of  Carron"  was 


the  last  of  his  works.  It  will  jmt  be  nmeh  i^i  ^ 
adTantage  of  this  stoij  to  eomp&re  it  wiA  tbt 
ehnple  and  affecting  ballad  of  **  Gill  Umgam^ 
from  which  it  was  dmwn.  Yet  haTi^g  mi 
"  Owen  of  Carron"  with  delight  wtiea  I  ma^  i 
boy,  1  am  still  eo  far  a  slaire  to  eaiiy  aaffinriiliMi 
as  to  i^ctain  some  predilectiua  for  iu 

The  particular  cause  of  Dr*.  Langlieme's  Asal^ 
at  the  age  of  forty-fouTf  is  not  meotkHied  hj  hit 
biographertt,  further  tlian  by  a  aarmSao  tlmi  ^ 
was  accelemted  by  intempeFanoe.  From  lli 
general  decency  of  hiis  chai^c?tcT,  It  may  be  |i^ 
sumed  that  his  indnlgenciea  were  ueither  pmB 
nor  notorious,  though  habtt»  fibort  oi  imch  kjmka 
might  undermine  his  ooustitution^ 

It  ii^  but  a  oheerlt«s  ta^k  of  f^tlcism,  to  |Wi- 
wttb  a  €old  look  and  irnevK^rent  Btei|i,  over  ifae 
Htcrary  memorica  of  meu,  whoi,  thong-h  they  ta$i^ 
rank  low  in  the  roll  of  aheolute  genius,  havv  ^ 
posaosAed  reBnemeut*  infoTmation,  ftitd  powers  af 
finiu'iii^meTit^  above  the  lerel  of  their  epedeii,  i^ 
such  a^  would  interest  and  attach  us  in  pnvai' 
life*  Of  this  deseiiptiou  was  l^tighortre  ;  m 
ebgant  schohur,  and  an  amiable  timn.  lit  eara 
delight  to  tliou^ndHT  from  the  pr^n  and  tit 
pulpit  ;  and  had  auSicient  attraction,  in  hi*  dtf^ 
to  Rustaiu  his  spirit  j^nd  creilit  as  a  wniifr,  m  tk| 
fac^  <^  ovpn  Oiurchiirs  envc-nr^ntf?d  mtiro,  YlL 
as  a  prose  writer,  it 
his  rapidity  was  the  «Att  of 
vigour  ;  and,  as  a  pO0t,  Ibtto'li  ao  MMffMto H 
lilm  dther  fervour  or  simpBei^,  HIi  Mam  k 
elegantly  languid.  She  is  &  fine  lady,  «^«w 
complexion  is  rather  indebted  to  art  than  b>  Hit 
healthful  bloom  of  uaturo*  li  would  be  o&ir 
not  to  e?tcept  from  this  ob»f^*vation  sevenl  ffak 
and  manly  sentJmetits,  which  a.re  expr^M»d  ta 
his  poem  "  On  the  Enlargement  of  the 
and  some  passages  in  hts  ^  Coiuitry 
whicli  ape  written  with  genuine  feeling. 


FROM   -"THE   COUNTRY  JUSTICE." 


DbtlM  r/t  s  Crmntrf  Just  Tee — Tbe  vni  entile  man^knm  of 
ancient  MagiSitratc*  cnntraiiU^  wltb  the  fi^pp^rie*  of 
modcTP  arcliitticrture— Atip^^l  In  behalf  of  Yofmnlft^ 

TuK  social  laws  ham  insuU  to  protect. 

To  cherish  poace^  to  cultiviite  respect ; 

The  Ttcli  from  wanl^in  cruelty  restTaitj, 

To  smooth  the  bed  of  penury  atid  pain  ; 

The  hapless  vagrant  to  his  rest  restore. 

The  tna^e  of  fraud,  the  haunts  of  theft  c^ipiore  ; 

The  thoughtless  maidein^  when  subdued  by  artj 

To  aidj  and  bring  her  rover  to  her  heart  j 

Wild  rtot^fl  voice  with  digaity  to  quell, 

Forbid  unpeaceful  passions  to  rebel, 

*  The  tmifil^tfoii  cif  PZufaFob  Jiaa  twcs  ttooe  oainMiUd 
and  Impronroil  by  Mr.  Winn^ham. 


t 


Wreet  from  revenge  the  meditat<»d  hirtnf  i 

For  this  fair  Justice  raised  her  oocred  arm  ; 
For  thi^  the  rural  magistrate,  of  yor^. 
Thy  honours,  Edward,  to  his  mansion  bcrrv,  ' 

Oft,  where  old  Atr  in  cott?^:toti»  glory  saiU,  ' 
On  silver  waves  that  Jlow  through  fimiling  Talus;  ^ 
In  Barewood^  groves,  where  long  my  joiitb  wm  -l 

laid, 
Unseen  beneath  their  an  dent  w©rld  of  ehade ; 
With  many  a  group  of  antique  cotumtks  crowned, 
In  Gothle  gui^  such  mansion  hnv«  I  fonnd. 

Nor  Lightly  deem,  ye  apea  of  modem  tm^^ 
Ve  dts  that  sore  bedizen  nature 'm  £hce^ 
Of  the  more  mayly  structores  her^  ye  Hew  ; 
Ih^  roae  for  freatneae  that  ye^  mewvr  knew  1 
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Ye  reptile  cits,  that  oft  have  moved  my  gplecn 
With  Venus  and  the  Graces  on  your  green  ! 
I^t  Plutus,  growling  o'er  his  ill-got  wealth, 
Let  Mercury,  the  thriving  god  of  stealth, 
The  shopman,  Janus,  with  his  double  looks, 
Rise  on  your  mounts,  and  perch  upon  your  bookn ! 
But  spare  my  Venus,  spare  each  sister  Grace, 
Ye  cits,  that  sore  bedizen  nature's  face  ! 

Ye  royal  architects,  whose  antic  taste 
Would  lay  the  realms  of  sense  and  nature  wasto  ; 
Forgot,  whenever  from  her  steps  ye  stray. 
That  folly  only  points  each  other  way  ; 
Here,  though  your  eye  no  courtly  creature  sees, 
Snakes  on  the  ground,  or  monkeys  in  the  trees  ; 
Ytrt  let  not  too  severe  a  censure  fall 
On  the  plain  precincts  of  the  ancient  hall. 

For  though  no  sight  your  childish  fancy  meet", 
Of  Thibet's  dogs,  or  China's  paroquets ; 
Though  apes,  asps,  lizards,  things  without  a  toil. 
And  all  the  tribes  of  foreign  monsters  fail  ; 
Here  shall  ye  sigh  to  see,  with  rust  o'ergrown, 
The  iron  griffin  and  the  sphinx  of  stone  ; 
And  mourn,  neglected  in  their  waste  abodes, 
Fire-breathing  drakes,  and  iK'ater-spouting  gtKls. 

Long  luive  these  mighty  monsters  known  disgrac  ■, 
Yet  still  some  tropliies  hold  their  ancient  place  ; 
Where,  round  the  hall,  tlie  oak's  high  snrbasereain 
The  iield-day  triumphs  of  two  hundred  years. 

Th'  enormous  antlers  here  recal  the  day 
That  saw  the  forest  monarch  forced  away  ; 
Who,  many  a  flood,  and  many  a  mountain  passM, 
Not  finding  those,  nor  deeming  these  the  loHt, 
O'er  floods,  o'er  mountains  yet  prepared  to  fly, 
Long  ere  the  death-drop  fill'd  his  failing  eye  ! 

Here  famed  for  cunning,  and  in  crimes  grown  old. 
Hangs  his  gray  brush,  the  felon  of  the  fold. 
Oft  as  the  rent-feast  swells  the  midnight  cheer. 
The  maudlin  farmer  kens  him  o'er  his  beer. 
And  tells  his  old,  traditionary  tale. 
Though  known  to  ev'ry  tenant  of  the  vale. 

Here,  where  of  old  the  festal  ox  has  fed, 
MarkM  with  his  weight,  the  mighty  horns  air- 

spread ! 
5>ome  ox,  O  Marshall,  for  a  board  like  thine. 
Where  the  vast  master  with  the  vast  sirloin 
Vied  in  round  magnitude — Respect  1  bear 
To  thee,  though  oft  the  ruin  of  the  chair. 

These,  and  such  antique  tokens  tliat  record 
The  manly  spirit,  and  the  bounteous  board, 
Me  more  delight  than  all  the  gewgaw  train. 
The  whims  and  zigzags  of  a  modem  brain, 
More  than  all  Asia's  marmosets  to  view, 
Grill,  frisk,  and  water  in  the  walks  of  Kew. 

Through  these  fair  valleys,  stranger,  hast  th  mi 
stray'd, 
hy  any  chance,  to  visit  Harewood's  shade. 
And  seen  with  honest,  antiquated  air, 
In  the  plain  hall  the  magistratial  chair  1 
There  Herbert  wit — The  love  of  human  kiinl. 
Pure  light  of  truth,  and  temperance  of  mind. 
In  the  free  eye  the  featured  soul  displayed, 
Honour's  strcing  l>eam,and  Mercy's  melting  sliade : 


Justice  that,  in  the  rigid  paths  of  law, 
Would  still  some  drops  from  Pity's  fountain  draw. 
Bend  o'er  her  urn  with  many  »  gen'rous  fear, 
Ere  his  firm  seal  should  force  one  orphan's  tear ; 
Fair  equity,  and  reason  scorning  art. 
And  all  the  sober  virtues  of  the  heart — 
These  sat  with  Herbert,  these  shall  best  avail 
Where  statutes  order,  or  where  statutes  fail. 

Be  this,  ye  rural  magistrates,  your  plan  : 
Firm  be  your  justice,  but  be  friends  to  man. 

He  whom  the  mighty  master  of  this  ball 
We  fondly  deem,  or  farcically  call, 
To  own  the  patriarch's  truth,  however  loth. 
Holds  but  a  mansion  crush'd  before  the  moth. 

Frail  in  his  genius,  in  his  heart  too  frail. 
Bom  but  to  err,  and  erring  to  bewail, 
Shalt  thou  his  faults  witli  eye  severe  explore. 
And  give  to  life  one  human  weakness  more  ! 

Still  mark  if  vice  or  nature  prompts  the  deed ; 
Still  mark  the  strong  temptation  and  the  need  : 
On  pressing  want,  on  famine's  powerful  call. 
At  least  more  lenient  let  thy  justice  fall. 

For  him,  who,  lost  to  ev'ry  hope  of  life. 
Has  long  with  fortune  held  unecjual  strife. 
Known  to  no  human  love,  no  human  cart*. 
The  friendless,  homeless  object  of  despair  ; 
For  the  poor  vagrant  feel,  while  he  complains. 
Nor  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
Alike,  if  folly  or  misfortune  brought 
Those  last  of  woes  his  evil  da^-s  have  wrought ; 
Bi^lieve  with  social  mercy  and  witli  me. 
Folly's  misfortune  in  the  first  degree. 

Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  wretch  a  widow'd  ])arent  bort» ; 
Who  then,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led, 
Of  the  poor  Indian  begg'd  a  leafy  bed. 
fold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden's  plain. 
Perhaps  that  parent  mourn 'd  her  soldier  slain  ; 
l^nt  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew. 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  dnw. 
Gave  tiie  sad  presage  of  his  future  years. 
The  child  of  misery,  baptised  in  tears  •  ! 

[*  I'hiii  paMiMfre,  beautiful  in  itaelf,  has  an  a8aociat«>il 

interest  beyond  its  beauty.  "  The  only  thing  I  nTnciiiber.** 

say*  Sir  Walter  Scott.  *•  which  was  remarkable  in  BumH* 

manner,  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  a  print  of 

liunbury's,  reprciicnting  a  soldier  lying  dead  on  tlic  mow : 

his  dog  sitting  in  misery  on  one  sido«— on  the  otiier,  liis 

widow,  with  a  child  in  her  arms.    These  lines  were  written 

beneath : 

I  Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  3Iinden's  plain,  Ac. 

Dums  Hccmed  much  affected  by  the  print,  or  rather  the 

ideuH  which  it  suggested  to  his  mind.    lie  actually  shed 

,  teara     He  asked  whose  the  lines  were,  and  it  chancpd 

I  that  nobody  but  myself  remembered  thai  tfiey  occur  in  a 

I  half  forgotten  poem  of  I^nghome's,  called  l>y  the  unpro- 

,  mioing  title  of  The  Justice  of  Peace.    I  whihpercd  my 

information  to  a  friend  prcf«nt,  nho  mentioned  it  to 

I   liums,  who  rewarded  mo  with  a  look  and  a  word,  wliich 

I   though  of  mere  civility,  I  then  received,  and  still  rerolli-ct 

I   with  very  great  pleasure."— Io***orr#  Li/e  o/Bums,  Sro 

cd.  p.  151. 

liums  it  issaid  foretold  the  future  fame  of  Scott :  "  That 

I   boy  will  be  heard  of  yot :  " 

'Tis  certainly  mysterious  that  the  name 
I  Of  prophets  and  of  poets  is  the  Sttine.] 
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OIF8IES. 

FBOM  TBC  BAMB. 

Thb  gipsy-noe  mj  pttj  nurely  more ; 
Yet  their  strong  thint  of  liberty  I  loTe. 
Not  Wilkesy  our  Freedom's  holy  martyr,  more ; 
Nor  his  firm  phalanx  of  the  eoomioii  shore. 
For  thtf  in  Norwood's  patrimonial  groves 
The  tawny  &ther  with  his  offspring  roves ; 
When  summer  sons  lead  slow  the  soltry  day, 
In  mossy  eaves^  where  welling  waters  play, 
Fann'd  by  each  gale  that  eoob  the  fervid  sky. 
With  thk  in  ragged  luxury  they  lie. 
Oft  at  the  sun  the  dusky  elfins  strain 
The  sable  eye,  then  snugging,  sleep  again ; 
j  Oft  as  the  dews  of  cooler  evening  fSUl, 
;  For  their  prophetic  mother's  mantle  call. 
I       Far  other  cares  that  wand*ring  mother  waity 
I  The  mouthy  and  oft  the  minister  of  fiRte  ! 
,  From  her  to  hear,  in  ev*ning's  friendly  shade, 
I  Of  future  fortune,  flies  the  village-makl. 
Draws  her  long-hoarded  cc^per  from  its  hold. 
And  rusty  halfpence  purchase  hopes  of  gold. 
'       But,  ah !  ye  maids,  beware  the  gipsy's  lures ! 
i  She  opens  not  the  womb  of  time,  but  yours. 
I  Oft  has  her  hands  the  hi^ess  Marian  wrung, 
Marian,  whom  G«y  in  sweetest  strains  has  sung  1 
The  parson's  maid— sore  cause  had  she  to  me 
The  gipsy's  tongue ;  the  parson's  daughter  too. 
Long  had  that  anxious  daughter  sigh'd  to  know 
What  Vellum's  spmcy  clerk,  the  valley's  beau. 
Meant  by  those  glances  which  at  church  he  stole, 
Her  father  nodding  to  the  psalm's  slow  drawl ; 
Long  had  she  sigh'd  ;  at  length  a  prophet  came, 
By  many  a  sure  prediction  known  to  fame, 
To  Marian  known,  and  all  she  told,  for  true  : 
She  knew  the  future,  for  the  past  she  knew. 


FROM  THE  SAM£. 

PART   II. 

Appeal  for  the  industrious  Poor— Rapacity  of  Clerks  nnd 
Overseers— Scene  of  actual  misery,  which  the  Author 
had  witnessed. 


But  still,  forgot  the  gi-andcur  of  thy  reign. 
Descend  to  duties  meaner  crowns  disdain  ; 
That  worst  excrt»scency  of  power  forego, 
That  pride  of  kings,  liumanitv*s  first  foe. 

Let  age  no  longer  toil  with  feeble  strife, 
Worn  by  long  ser\'icc  in  the  war  of  life  ; 
Nor  leave  the  head,  that  time  hath  whiten'd,  bare 
To  the  rude  insults  of  the  searching  air  ; 
Nor  bid  the  knee,  by  labour  hardened,  bend, 
O  thou,  the  poor  man's  hope,  the  poor  man*8  friend ! 

If,  when  from  heav'n  severer  seasons  fall. 
Fled  from  the  frozen  roof  and  mouldering  wall, 
I'^ach  face  the  picture  of  a  whiter  day. 
More  strong  than  Teuiers'  pencil  could  portray; 
If  then  to  thee  resort  the  shivering  train, 
Of  cruel  days,  and  cruel  man  complain, 


bay  to  thy  heart  (remembesJng  him  who  Mid,)      j 
"  These  people  come  from  hr,madham  no  hrmi^ 

Nor  leave  thy  venal  elerfc  cmpiiwcr'd  to  hear; 
The  vmoe  of  want  is  sacred  to  thy  car. 
He  where  no  fees  his  aordid  pen  inritey 
Sports  with  their  tean,  too  indolenft  to  write; 
Like  the  fed  monkey  in  the  &Ues,  Tain 
To  hear  more  helpless  arnmahi  eomplaiii.  |< 

But  diief  thy  notice  shall  one 
A  monster  fnrniah'd  with  a  ~ 
The  parish-officer  !~thoQ^  verse  dmdain  '| 

Terms  that  defonn  the  aplendonr  of  the  strain; 
It  sUiogs  to  bid  thee  bend  the  brow  aevcR 
On  the  sly,  pilfering,  cruel,  overseer ;  l| 

The  shuffling  farmer,  Cuthiid  to  no  tnmt^  m 

Ruthless  as  rocks,  insatiate  as  the  dnat  I 

Wbenthepoorhindywith  length  of  years  dee^r^  . 
Leans  feebly  on  his  <moe-eabduing  spadc^  j 

Forgot  the  sendee  of  his  ahler  da  ja» 
His  profitable  tcnl,  and  honest  praise^ 
Shall  this  low  wretch  abridge  his  scanty  hnsd, 
This  sUve,  whose  board  his  former  labooiaspeeai!  : 

When  harvest's  bommg  anns  and  slekeniBg  tk  '• 
Fromlabour'sunbraoed  handthegrasp'dhooktw;  i 
Where  shaU  the  helplces  lamily  be  led,  .  | 

That  vainly  languish  for  a  lather's  bread  ?  i 

See  the  pale  mother,  sank  vrith  grief  and  cue, 
To  the  proud  &rmer  fesrfblly  repair; 
Soon  to  be  sent  with  insolence  away. 
Referred  to  vestries,  and  a  distant  day  I 
Referr'd — to  perish  I — Is  my  verse  severe  t 
Unfriendly  to  the  human  character  1 
Ah  !  to  this  sigh  of  sad  experience  trust : 
The  truth  is  rigid,  but  the  tale  is  just. 

If  in  thy  courts  this  caitiff  wretch  appear. 
Think  not  that  patience  were  a  virtue  here. 
His  low-born  pride  with  honest  rage  control ; 
Smite  his  hard  heart,  and  shake  his  reptile  souL 

But,  hapless  !  oft  through  fear  of  future  woe. 
And  certain  vengeance  of  th'  insulting  foe. 
Oft,  ere  to  thee  the  poor  prefer  their  pray'r, 
The  last  extremes  of  penury  they  bear. 

Wouldst  thou  then  raise  thy  patriot  oflBee  higher. 
To  something  more  than  nmgistrate  aspire  1 
And,  left  each  poorer,  pettier  chase  behind. 
Step  nobly  forth,  the  friend  of  human  kind  ! 
The  game  I  start  courageously  pursue  ! 
Adieu  to  fear  !  to  insolence  adieu  ! 
And  first  we'll  range  this  mountain's  stormy  side. 
Where  the  rude  winds  the  shepherd's  roof  deride. 
As  meet  no  more  the  wintry  blast  to  bear. 
And  all  the  wild  hostilities  of  air. 
— That  roof  have  I  rcmember'd  many  a  year  ; 
It  once  gave  refuge  to  a  hunted  deer — 

Here,  in  those  days,  we  found  an  aged  pair  ; 

But  time  untenants—hah  !  what  seest  tlion  there  I 
"  Horror  !— by  Heav'n,  extended  on  a  bed 
Of  naked  fern,  two  human  creatures  dead ! 
Embracmg  as  alive  I — ah,  no  ! — no  life  ! 
Cold,  breathless!" 

Tis  the  shepherd  and  his  wife. 
[  knew  the  scene,  and  brought  thee  to  behold 
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What  HpvakB  more  Mtrongly  than  the  story  told. 
They  died  through  want — 

**  By  every  power  I  swear, 
If  the  wretch  treads  the  earth,  or  breathes  the  air, 
Tlirough  whose  default  of  duty,  or  design, 
These  victims  fell,  he  dies." 

They  fell  by  thine. 
«  Infernal  !— Mine  !-— by— " 

Sw^ear  on  no  pretence : 
A  swearing  justice  wants  both  grace  and  sense. 


FROM  TIIK  8AME. 
A  case  where  Mercy  should  have  mitigated  Jiutice. 

Unm'mher'i)  objects  ask  thy  honest  care, 
lU'Hide  the  orphan's  tear,  Uio  widow's  prayer  : 
Far  as  thy  power  can  save,  thy  bounty  bless, 
Unnumbered  evils  call  for  thy  redress. 

iSoest  th«>u  afar  yon  solitary  thorn. 
Whose  aged  limbs  the  heath*s  wild  winds  have 

torn  ! 
While  yet  to  cheer  the  homeward  shepherd's  eye, 
A  few  seem  straggling  in  the  evening  sky  ! 
Not  many  suns  have  hastened  down  the  day, 
Or  blush  in«;  moons  immersed  in  clouds  their  way. 
Since  there,  a    scene  that  stain 'd  their  sacred 

light. 
With  horror  stopp'd  a  felon  in  his  flight ; 
A  babe  just  bom  that  signs  of  life  exprest. 
Lay  naked  o'er  the  mother's  lifeless  breast. 
The  i)itying  robber,  conscious  that,  pursued, 
lie  had  no  time  to  ^i-aste,  yet  stood  and  viewM ; 
To  the  next  cot  the  trembling  infant  bore, 
And  gave  a  part  <»f  what  he  stole  before  ; 
Nor  known  to  him  the  wretches  were,  nor  dear, 
lie  f«flt  UM  man,  and  dropp'd  a  human  tear. 

Far  other  treatment  she  who  breathless  lay. 
Found  from  a  viler  unimal  of  prey. 

Worn  with  long  toil  on  many  a  painful  road, 
That  toil  incn.>ased  by  nature's  growing  load. 
When  evening  brought  the  friendly  hour  of  rest, 
And  all  the  mother  tlirong'd  about  her  breast, 
The  ruflian  officer  opposed  her  stay. 
And,  cruel,  bore  her  in  her  pangs  away. 
So  far  beyond  the  town's  last  limits  drove. 
That  to  return  were  hoi>eless,  liad  she  strove, 
Aliumlou'd  there — with  famine,  ])ain  and  cold. 
And  ani^uish,  she  expired — the  rest  I've  told. 

"  Now  let  me  swear.    For  by  my  soul's  last  sigh. 
That  thiff  shall  live,  that  overseer  shall  die." 

Too  latt* ! — his  life  the  genen)us  roblwr  paid, 
Lost  by  that  pity  which  his  steps  delay'd  ! 
No  soul-disoernin;;  Mansfield  sat  to  hear. 
No  Ilertfonl  bore  his  prayer  to  mercy's  car  ; 
No  liberal  justice  first  aJ*ign*d  the  gaol. 
Or  urged,  as  Camphn  would  liave  urged,  his  tale. 


OWEN  OF  CARRON. 


On  Carron's  side  the  primrose  pale. 
Why  does  it  wear  a  purple  hue  i 

Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale, 

Why  stream  your  eyes  with  pity's  dew  ? 

*Tis  all  with  gentle  Owen's  blood 

That  pur})le  grows  the  primrose  pale  ; 

That  pity  pours  the  tender  flood 
From  each  fair  eye  in  Marlivale. 

The  evening  star  sat  in  his  eye. 
The  sun  his  golden  tresses  gave, 

Tlie  north's  pure  mom  her  orient  dye. 
To  him  who  rests  in  yonder  grave  ! 

Beneath  no  high,  historic  stone. 
Though  nobly  bom,  is  Owen  laid  ; 

Stretch'd  on  the  greenwood's  lap  alone. 
He  sleeps  beneath  the  waving  shade. 

There  many  a  flowery  race  liath  sprung. 
And  fled  before  the  mountain  gale. 

Since  first  his  simple  dirge  he  sung ; 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale  ! 

Yet  still,  when  May  with  fragrant  feet 
Hath  wander'd  o'er  your  meads  of  gold, 

That  dirge  I  hear  so  simply  sweet 
F'ar  echo'd  from  each  evening  fold. 


'Twas  in  the  pride  of  William's  day. 

When  ScotUnd's  honours  flourish'd  still. 

That  Moray's  earl,  with  mighty  sway. 
Hare  rule  o'er  many  a  Highbind  hill. 

And  far  for  him  their  fmitful  store 
The  fairer  pkins  of  Carron  spread  ; 

In  fortune  rich,  in  offspring  poor. 
An  only  daughter  crown'd  his  bed. 

Oh  !  writ©  not  poor — the  wealth  that  fltms 
In  waves  of  gold  round  India's  throne. 

All  in  her  shining  breast  that  glows. 

To  Kllen's  charms,  were  earth  and  stone. 

For  her  the  youth  of  Scotland  sigh'd. 
The  Frenchman  gay,  th«»  Spaniard  grave. 

And  Hmoother  Italy  applied. 

And  many  an  Knglish  baron  brave. 

In  vain  by  foreign  arts  assaiPd, 
No  foreign  Kives  her  breast  beguile. 

And  England's  honest  valour  fail'd. 
Paid  with  a  cold,  but  courteous  smile. 

Ah  !  woe  to  thee,  young  Nithisihile, 
That  o'er  thy  check  those  roses  stray 'd. 

Thy  breath,  the  violet  of  the  vale. 
Thy  voice,  the  music  of  the  shade  ! 
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«  Ah  !  woe  to  thee,  that  Ellen's  love 
Alone  to  thy  soft  tale  would  yield  1 

For  soon  those  gentle  arms  shidl  proTo 
The  conflict  of  a  ruder  field." 

'Twas  thus  a  wayward  sister  spoke. 
And  cast  a  rueful  gbmoe  behind. 

As  from  her  dim  wood-glen  she  broke, 
And  mounted  on  the  moaning  wind. 

She  spoke  and  vanish*d— more  unmoved 
Than  Moray's  rocks,  when  storms  inrest. 

Hie  valiant  youth  by  Ellen  loved. 
With  aught  that  fear  or  hXe  suggest. 

For  love,  methinks,  hath  power  to  raise 
The  soul  beyond  a  vulgar  state  ; 

Th'  unconquo^d  banners  he  displays 
G>ntrol  our  fears  and  fix  our  fate. 


'Twas  when,  on  summer's  softest  eve. 
Of  clouds  that  wander'd  west  away. 

Twilight  with  gentle  hand  did  weave 
Her  fiury  robe  of  night  and  day  ; 

When  all  the  mountain  gales  were  still. 
And  the  waves  slept  against  the  shore, 

And  the  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 
Left  his  last  smile  on  Lammermore  ; 

Led  by  those  waking  dreams  of  thought 
That  warm  the  young^unpractised  breast. 

Her  wonted  bower  sweet  Ellen  sought, 

And  Carron  murmur'd  near,  and  sooth'd  liei 

[into  ix-si 

IV. 

There  is  some  kind  and  courtly  sprite 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  fancy  reigns, 

Throws  sunshine  on  the  mask  of  night, 
And  smiles  at  slumber's  powerless  chains  ; 

'Tis  told,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 

At  this  soft  hour  that  sprite  was  there. 

And  spread  with  fairer  flowers  the  vale, 
And  flird  witli  sweeter  sounds  the  air. 

A  bower  he  framed  (for  he  could  frame 
What  long  might  weary  mortal  wight  : 

Swift  as  the  lightning's  rapid  flame 
Darts  on  the  unsuspecting  sight.) 

Such  bower  he  framed  with  magic  hand, 
As  well  that  wizard  bard  hath  wove, 

In  scenes  where  fair  Armida's  wand 
Waved  all  the  witcheries  of  love  : 

Yet  was  it  wrought  in  sunple  show  ; 

Nor  Indian  mines  nor  orient  shores 
Had  lent  their  glories  here  to  glow, 

Or  yielded  here  their  shining  stores. 

All  round  a  poplar's  trembling  arms 

The  wild  ros-*  wound  her  damask  flower  ; 
The  woodbine  lent  her  spicy  charms, 
I  That  loves  to  weave  the  lover's  bower. 


I 


The  ash,  that  courts  the 

In  all  her  painted  Uooms  amj*d. 
The  wildmg*s  blossom  bfanhnif  fiur. 

Combined  to  form  the  llowecy 

With  thyme  tfut  loves  tfie  brawn  Inirs 
The  cowslip's  sweet,  reclining  head. 

The  violet  of  sky-wovoi  veat, 
Was  all  the  fairy  ground 


But  who  is  he,  whose  locks  so  har 
Adown  his  manly  shonlders  flow  ! 

Beside  him  lies  the  hunter's  spear. 
Beside  bun  sleeps  the  warrioft's  bow. 

He  bends  to  Ellen — (gentle  sprite  ! 

Thy  sweet  seductive  arts  forbear) 
He  courts  her  aims  with  fond  delimit. 

And  instant  vanishes  in  air. 


Hast  thou  not  found  at  early  dawn 

Some  soft  ideas  melt  away. 
If  o'er  sweet  vale,  or  flow*ry  lawn. 

The  sprite  of  dreams  hath  bid  thee  stiay ! 


Hast  thou  not  some  £ur  object  i 
And,  when  the  fleeting  form  was  past. 

Still  on  thy  memoiy  found  its  mien. 
And  felt  the  fond  idea  but ! 

Thou  hast — and  oft  the  pictured  view. 
Seen  in  some  vision  ooimled  vain. 

Has  struck  thy  wond'ring  eye  anew. 
And  brought  the  long-loet  dream  agaiu. 

With  warrior-bow,  with  hunter*s  spear. 
With  locks  adown  his  shoulder  8prea4l, 

Young  Nithisdale  is  ranging  near — 
He's  ranging  near  yon  mountain's  head. 

Scarce  had  one  pale  moon  pass'd  away. 

And  flU'd  her  silver  urn  again. 
When  in  the  devious  chase  to  stray. 

Afar  from  all  his  woodland  train. 

To  Carron's  banks  his  fate  consign'd  ; 

And,  all  to  shun  the  fervid  hour. 
He  sought  some  friendly  shade  to  fiiid. 

And  found  the  visionary  bower. 


Led  by  the  golden  star  of  love. 
Sweet  Ellen  took  her  wonted  way. 

And  in  the  deep  defending  grove 
Sought  refuge  from  the  fervid  day — 

Oh  !  —  who  is  he  whose  ringlets  fair 
Disorder' d  o'er  his  green  vest  flow. 

Reclined  to  rest — whose  sunny  hair 

Half  hides  the  fair  cheek's  ardent  glow ! 

'Tis  he,  that  sprite's  illusive  guest, 

(Ah  me  !  that  sprites  can  fate  control  !) 

That  lives  still  imaged  on  her  breast^ 
That  lives  still  pictured  in  her  soul. 
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Afl  when  some  gcntlo  spirit  fled 
From  earth  to  breatlio  Blysian  air, 

And,  in  the  train  whom  wo  call  dead, 
Perceives  its  long-loved  partner  there  ; 

m 

Soft,  sudden  pleasure  rushes  o'er, 
Resistless,  o'er  its  airy  frame, 

To  find  its  future  fate  restore 
The  object  of  its  former  flame  : 

So  Ellen  stood — less  power  to  move 

Had  he,  who,  bound  in  slumber's  chain, 

Seeni'd  hap'ly  o'er  his  hills  to  rove, 
And  wind  his  woodland  chase  again. 

She  stood,  but  trembled — mingled  fear. 

And  fond  delight,  and  melting  love, 
Seized  all  her  soul ;  she  came  not  near, 

She  came  not  near  tlmt  fated  grove. 

She  strives  to  fly — from  wizard's  wand 
As  well  might  powerless  captive  fly — 

The  new-cropt  flower  falls  from  her  hand- 
Ah  !  (all  not  with  that  flower  to  die  ! 


Hast  thou  not  seen  some  azure  gleam 
Smile  in  the  moming*s  orient  eye. 

And  skirt  the  reddening  cloud*s  soft  l>eam 
What  time  the  sun  was  hasting  nigh  { 

Thou  hast— and  thou  canst  fancy  well 
As  any  Muse  that  meets  thine  ear. 

The  soul-set  eye  of  Nithisdale, 

When,  waked,  it  flx'd  on  Ellen  near. 

Silent  they  gazed — that  silence  broke  ; 

«  Hail,  goddess  of  these  groves,  (he  cried) 
0  let  me  wear  thy  gentle  yoke  ! 

O  let  me  in  thy  service  bide  ! 

"  For  thee  I'll  climb  the  mountains  steep, 
Unwearied  chase  the  destined  prey  ; 

For  thee  I'll  pierce  the  wild  wood  dwp. 
And  part  the  sprays  tliat  vex  thy  way. 

"  For  thee" — "  0  stranger,  cease,"  she  said, 
And  swift  away,  like  Daphne,  flew  ; 

Hut  Daphne's  flight  was  not  delay'd 
By  aught  that  to  her  bosom  grew. 

Till. 

'Twas  Atalanta's  golden  fruit. 

The  fond  idea  tlmt  confined 
Fair  Ellen's  steps,  and  bless'd  his  suit. 

Who  was  not  far,  not  far  behind. 

O  love  !  within  those*  golden  vales, 

Those  genial  airs  where  thou  wast  born, 

Where  nature,  listening  thy  soft  tales. 
Leans  on  the  rosy  breast  of  mom  ; 

Whore  the  sweet  smiles,  the  graces  dwell. 
And  tender  sighs  the  heart  remove. 

In  silent  eloquence  to  tell 
Thy  tale,  O  soul-subduing  love  I 


Ah  I  wherefore  should  grim  rage  be  nigh. 
And  dark  distrust,  with  changeful  face, 

And  jealous3'*s  reverted  eye 

be  near  thy  fair,  thy  favour'd  place  ? 

iz. 
Earl  Barnard  was  of  high  degree. 

And  lord  of  many  a  lowland  hiu4  ; 
And  long  for  Ellen  love  had  he. 

Had  love,  but  not  of  gentle  kind. 

From  Moray's  halls  her  absent  hour 
He  watch'd  with  all  a  miser's  care  ; 

The  wide  domain,  the  princely  dower 
Made  Ellen  more  tlian  Ellen  fair. 

Ah  wretch  !  to  think  the  liberal  soul 
May  thus  with  fair  affection  part ! 

Though  Lothian's  vales  thy  sway  control. 
Know,  Lothian  is  not  worth  one  heart. 

Studious  he  marks  her  absent  hour. 
And,  winding  far  where  Carron  flows, 

Sudden  he  sees  the  fated  bower. 
And  red  rage  on  his  dark  brow  glows. 

For  who  is  he  \ — Tis  Nithisdale  ! 

And  that  fair  form  with  arm  reclined 
On  his?_Tis  Ellen  of  the  vale, 

'Tis  she  (0  powers  of  vengeance  !)  kind. 

Should  he  that  vengeance  swift  pursue  i 
No — that  would  all  his  hopes  destroy  ; 

Moray  would  vanish  from  his  view, 
And  rob  him  of  a  miser's  joy. 

Unseen  to  Moray's  lialls  he  hies — 
He  calls  his  slaves,  his  ruflian  band. 

And,  "  Haste  to  yonder  groves,"  ho  cries, 
**  And  ambush'd  lie  by  Carrou's  strand. 

**  What  time  ye  mark  from  bower  or  glen 

A  gentle  lady  take  her  way. 
To  distance  due,  and  far  from  ken. 

Allow  her  length  of  time  to  stray. 

*<  Then    ransack    straight    that    range    of 
groves — 

With  hunter's  spear,  and  vest  of  gn*en. 
If  chance  a  rosy  stripling  roves, — 

Ye  well  can  aim  your  arrows  keen.'* 

.And  now  the  ruffian  slaves  are  nigh. 
And  Ellen  takes  her  homeward  way  : 

Though  stayed  by  nuiny  a  U,*nder  sigh. 
She  can  no  longer,  longer  stay. 

Tensive,  against  yon  poplar  ]>ale 
The  lover  leans  his  gentle  heart, 

Revolving  many  a  tender  tale. 
And  wond'ring  still  how  they  could  {>ait. 

Three  arrows  pierced  the  desert  air. 
Ere  yet  his  tender  dreams  depart ; 

And  one  struck  deep  his  forehead  fair. 
And  one  went  through  his  gentle  heart 
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Lore's  wmking  dream  ie  lost  in  sleep — 
He  lies  beiifl«tli  yon  popbr  psle ; 

Ah  1  eonld  we  marrel  je  shoald  weep. 
Ye  maideiiB  fiiir  of  liariiTale  ! 


When  all  the  moontain  gales  were  still, 
And  th6  wave  slept  against  the  shore. 

And  the  son,  sunk  beneath  the  hill. 
Left  his  last  smile  on  Lammermore  ; 

Sweet  Ellen  takes  her  wonted  way 
Along  the  fiuiy-featnred  rale  : 

Bright  o'er  his  wave  does  Garron  play. 
And  soon  she'll  meet  her  Nithisdale. 

She'll  meet  him  soon — ^for,  at  her  sight, 
Swift  as  the  momitain  dser  he  sped  ; 

The  erening  shades  will  sink  in  night — 
Where  art  thoo,  loitering  loTer,  fled ! 

O  !  she  will  chide  thy  trifling  stay. 

E'en  now  the  soft  reproach  she  frames  : 

**  Can  loTers  brook  sudi  long  delay  ! 
Lorers  that  boast  of  ardent  flames  1  ** 

He  comes  not— weary  with  the  chase. 
Soft  slumber  o'er  Us  eyelids  throws 

Her  Toil— well  steal  one  dear  embrace, 
We'll  gently  steal  on  his  repose. 

This  is  the  bower— well  softly  tread — 
He  sleeps  beneath  yon  poplar  pale — 

Lover,  if  e'er  thy  heart  has  bled. 
Thy  heart  will  hr  forego  my  tale  ! 


Ellen  is  not  in  princely  bower, 

She's  not  in  Moray's  splendid  train  ; 

Their  mistress  dear,  at  midnight  hour, 
Her  weeping  maidens  seek  in  vain. 

Her  pillow  swells  not  deep  with  down  ; 

For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exhale  : 
Her  limbs  are  on  the  pale  turf  thrown, 

Press'd  by  her  lovely  cheek  a«  pale. 

On  that  fair  cheek,  that  flowing  hair, 
The  broom  its  yellow  leaf  hath  shed. 

And  the  chill  mountiin*s  early  air 
Blob's  wildly  o'er  her  beauteous  head. 

As  the  soft  star  of  orient  day, 

When  clouds  involve  his  rosy  light, 
Darts  through  the  gloom  a  transient  ray, 
,  And  leaves  the  world  once  more  to  uigiit  ; 

Returning  life  illumes  her  eye. 

And  slow  its  languid  orb  unfolds, — 

What  are  those  bloody  arrows  nigh  ? 
Sure,  bloody  arrows  she  beholds  ! 

What  was  that  form  so  ghastly  pale, 
That  low  beneath  the  poplar  lay  ! — 

'Twas  some  poor  youth — "  Ah,  Nithisdale  !** 
She  said,  and  silent  sunk  away. 


The  mom  is  on  the  moantaina  spread. 
The  woodbric  trilla  his  liquid  mnJat- 

Gan  morn's  sweet  iliiiaie  ronae  the  dead 
Give  the  set  eye  ittf'Boal  again  1 


A  shepherd  of  that  gentler  i 
Which  nature  not  profaaely  yieldai 

Seeks  in  these  kmely  shades  to  find 
Some  wanders  Cram  his  little  firida. 

Aghast  he  stands— and  simple  fear 

0*er  all  his  paly  Tisage  glidee 
^  Ah  me  1  what  means  this  miaezy  here  I 

What  fate  thb  hdy  fiur  betidea ! " 

He  bean  her  to  his  firiendly  home. 
When  life,  he  finds,  haa  hnt  retired  : — 

With  haste  he  frames  the  lover^a  tomb. 
For  his  is  quite,  is  quite  expired  I 

Tilt- 
"  O  hide  me  in  thy  hnmble  bower," 

Retoming  late  to  Ufe,  she  said  ; 
**  ril  bind  thy  crook  with  many  a  flower ; 

With  many  a  rosy  wreath  thy  head. 

^  Good  shepherd,  haste  to  yonder  grove. 

And,  if  my  love  asleep  is  laid. 
Oh  t  wake  1^  not ;  but  softly  move 

Some  pillow  to  that  gentle  head. 

**  Sure,  thon  wilt  know  him,  shepherd  swain. 

Thou  know'st  the  son-rise  o*er  the  sea — 
But  oh  !  no  himb  in  all  thy  train 

Was  e'er  so  mild,  so  mild  as  he." 

'*  His  head  is  on  the  wood-moss  laid  ; 

I  did  not  wake  his  slumber  deep — 
Sweet  sing  the  redbreast  o*er  the  sliatU — 

Why,  gentle  lady,  would  you  weep  !'' 

As  flowers  that  fade  in  burning  day. 
At  evening  find  the  dew-drop  dear. 

But  fiercer  feel  the  noontide  ray. 
When  soften'd  by  the  nightly  tear  ; 

Returning  in  the  flowing  tear. 

This  lovely  flower,  moi*e  sweet  than  thev. 
Found  her  fair  soul,  and,  wand'ring  near. 

The  stranger,  reason,  cross'd  her  way. 

Found  her  fair  soul — Ah  !  so  to  find 
Was  but  more  dreadful  grief  to  know  : 

Ah  !  sure  the  privilege  of  mind 
Cannot  be  worth  the  wish  of  woe  ! 

XIV. 

On  melancholy's  silent  urn 

A  softer  shade  of  sorrow  fall?. 
But  Ellen  can  no  more  return. 

No  more  return  to  Moray's  halls. 

Beneath  the  low  and  lonely  shade 

The  slow-consuming  hour  she'll  weep. 

Till  nature  seeks  her  Ust  left  aid. 
In  the  sad  sombrous  arms  of  sleep. 
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"  These  jewels,  all  uunieet  for  me, 

Shalt  thou,"  she  said,  "  good  shepherd, 
take ; 

These  gems  will  purchase  gold  for  thee. 
And  these  be  thiuo  for  Ellen's  sake. 

<<  So  fail  thou  not,  at  eve  or  mom, 
The  rosemary's  pale  bough  to  bring — 

Thou  know'st  where  I  was  found  forlorn — 
Where  thou  hast  heard  the  redbreast  sing. 

«  Heedful  I'll  tend  thy  flocks  the  while. 

Or  aid  thy  shepherdess's  care. 
For  1  will  share  her  humble  toil, 

And  I  her  friendly  roof  will  share." 


And  now  two  longsome  years  are  past 

In  luxury  of  lonely  pain — 
The  lovely  mourner,  found  at  last, 

To  Moray's  halls  is  borne  again. 

Yet  has  she  left  one  object  dear. 
That  wears  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy — 

Is  Nithisdalc  reviving  here  \ 
Or  is  it  but  a  shepherd's  boy  I 

By  Carron's  side,  a  shepherd's  boy, 
lie  binds  his  vale-flowers  with  the  reed  ; 

He  wears  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy. 
And  birth  he  little  seems  to  heed. 


But  ah  !  no  more  his  infant  sleep 
Closes  beneath  a  mother's  smile. 

Who,  only  when  it  closed,  would  weep. 
And  yield  to  tender  woe  the  while. 

No  more,  with  fond  attention  dear, 
She  seeks  th'  unspoken  wish  to  find  ; 

No  more  shall  she,  with  pleasure's  tear. 
See  tlic  soul  waxing  into  mind. 


Docs  nature  bear  a  tyrant's  breast ! 

Is  she  the  friend  of  stem  contrf)l  ? 
Wc"ar«  she  the  despot's  purple  vest  1 

Or  fetters  she  the  free-bom  soul  ? 

Whore,  worst  of  tvTants,  is  thy  claim 
In  chains  thy  childrtm's  breasts  to  bind  ? 

Oavest  thou  the  Promethean  flame  ? 
The  incommunicable  mind  I 

Thy  offspring  are  great  nature's — free, 
And  of  her  fair  dominion  heirs  ; 

P^ch  privilege  she  givi^s  to  thee  ; 
Know,  that  each  privilege  is  theirs. 

They  have  thy  feature,  wear  thine  eye, 
Perhaps  some  feelings  of  thy  heart  ; 

And  wilt  thou  their  loved  hearts  deny 
To  act  their  fair,  their  proper  part  ! 


The  lord  of  Lothian's  fertile  vale. 

Ill-fated  Ellen,  claims  thy  hand  ; 
Thou  know'st  not  that  thy  Nithisdale 

Was  low  laid  by  his  rufi&an  band. 

And  Moray,  with  unfather'd  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  fair  Lothian's  fertile  dale, 

Attends  his  human  sacrifice, 
Without  the  Grecian  painter's  veil. 

O  married  love  I  thy  bard  shall  own, 
Where  two  congenial  souls  unite, 

Thy  golden  chain  inlaid  with  down. 

Thy  lamp  with  heaven's  own  splendour  bright. 

But  if  no  radiant  star  of  love, 
O  Hymen  !  smile  on  thy  fair  rite. 

Thy  cliain  a  wretched  weight  shall  prove, 
Thy  lamp  a  sad  sepulchral  light. 


And  now  has  time's  slow  wandering  wing 
Borne  many  a  year  unmark'd  with  speed — 

Where  is  the  boy  by  Carron's  spring, 

Who  bound  his  vale-flowers  with  the  reed  1 

Ah  me  !  those  flowers  he  binds  no  more  ; 

No  early  charm  returns  again  ; 
The  parent,  nature,  keeps  in  store 

Her  best  joys  for  her  little  train. 

No  longer  heed  the  sunbeam  bright 
That  plays  on  Carron's  breast  he  can, 

Reason  has  lent  her  quiv'ring  light. 
And  shown  the  chequer'd  field  of  man. 


As  the  first  human  heir  of  earth 
With  pensive  eye  himself  survey'd, 

And,  all  unconscious  of  his  birth, 
Sat  thoughtful  oft  in  Eden's  shade  ; 

In  pensive  thought  so  Owen  stray'd 
Wild  Carron's  lonely  woods  among, 

And  once,  within  tlieir  greenest  glade, 
Ho  fondly  framed  this  simple  song  : 


**  Why  is  this  crook  adom'd  with  gold  ? 
Why  am  I  tales  of  ladies  told  ! 
Why  does  no  Ubour  me  employ. 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 

•*  A  silken  vest  like  mine  so  green 
In  shepherd's  hut  I  have  not  seen — 
Why  should  I  in  such  vesture  joy, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 

«  I  know  it  is  no  shepherd's  art 
His  written  meaning  to  impart — 
They  teach  me  sure  an  idle  toy, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 
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••  This  bracelet  bright  that  binds  my  arm- 
It  could  not  come  from  abephecd's  fium  ; 
It  <mlj  would  that  arm  annoys 
If  I  were  but  a  shepherd'a  boy. 

**  And  O  thou  silent  picture  fiur. 
That  loTcet  to  smile  upon  me  there, 
O  say,  and  fill  my  heart  with  joy. 
That  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy." 


Ah,  lovely  youth  1  thy  tender  lay 
Ifay  not  thy  gentle  life  prolong : 

Seest  thou  yon  nightingale  a  prey  t 
The  fierce  hawk  hoTering  o'er  his  song  I 

His  little  heart  is  large  with  Iotc  : 
He  sweetly  hails  his  evening  star ; 

And  fiite's  more  pointed  arrows  move. 
Insidious^  from  his  eye  afiur. 


The  shepherdess,  whose  kindly  care 
Had  watch'd  o'er  Owen's  infant  breath. 

Must  now  their  silent  mansions  share. 
Whom  time  leads  calmly  down  to  daath. 

«  O  tell  me,  parent  if  thou  art, 
What  is  this  lovely  picture  dear  t 

Why  wounds  its  mounifnl  eye  my  heart  f 
Why  flows  from  mine  th'  unbidden  tear  I  *' 

**  Ah,  youth  !  to  leave  thee  loth  am  I, 
Though  I  be  not  thy  parent  dear  ; 

Aud  wouldst  thou  wisli,  or  ere  I  die, 
The  story  of  thy  birth  to  hear  ? 

**  But  it  will  make  thee  much  bewail, 
And  it  will  make  thy  fair  eye  swell — ** 

She  said,  and  told  the  woesome  tale. 
As  sooth  as  shepherdess  might  toll. 


The  heart  that  sorrow  doomM  to  share 
Has  worn  the  fre<[uent  seal  of  woe, 

Its  sad  impressions  learns  to  bear. 
And  finds  full  oft  its  ruin  slow. 

But  when  that  seal  i«  first  imprest, 

When  the  young  heart  its  pain  »\m\\  tr}-. 

From  the  soft,  yielding,  tremblini;  breai>t, 
Oft  seems  the  startled  soul  to  fly  : 

Yet  fled  not  Owen's — wild  amaze 
In  i)alcne88  clothed,  and  lifted  hands, 

Aud  horror's  dread  unmeaning  gaze, 
Mark  the  poor  statue  as  it  stands. 

The  simple  guardian  of  his  life 

Look'd  wistful  for  the  tear  to  glide  ; 

But,  when  she  saw  his  tearless  strife. 
Silent,  she  lent  him  one — and  died. 


<<  No»  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  bogr," 
Awaking  fimn  his  dream,  he  mid : 

**  Ah,  where  is  now  the  piviiiiiMd  joy 
Of  this  f — for  ever,  evar  fled ! 

**  O  picture  dear  ! — for  her  loved  sake 
How  fondly  could  my  heart  bewail ! 

My  friendly  shepherdess,  O  wake^ 
And  tell  me  more  of  this  sad  tale  : 

«  O  tell  me  more  of  this  aad  tale^ 
No ;  thou  enjoy  thy  gentle  aleep  ! 

And  I  will  go  to  Lothian's  vale. 
And  more  than  all  her  walen  weep." 


Owen  to  Lothian's  vale  is  fled — 
Eari  Barnard's  lofty  toweiB  appear — 

<<0!  art  thou  there t"  the  IViU  heart  laii 
^  0 1  art  thou  there,  mj  parent  dear  f " 

Yes,  she  is  there :  firom  idle  aCate 
Oft  has  she  stole  her  hour  to  weep  ; 

Thmk  how  she  «<by  fl^  cradle  aat," 
And  how  she  <*  fondly  saw  thee  sleep.*' 

Now  tries  his  trembling  hand  to  frame 
Full  many  a  tender  line  of  love  ; 

And  still  he  blots  the  parent'a  oame. 
For  that,  he  fearsi,  might  fiatal  prove. 

zxni. 
O'er  a  fair  fountain's  smiling  side 

Reclined  a  dim  tower,  clad  with  moss 
Where  every  bird  was  wont  to  bide. 

That  languished  for  its  partner's  low. 

This  scene  he  chose,  this  scene  asaignM 
A  parent's  first  embrace  to  wait. 

Anil  many  a  soft  fear  fill'd  his  mind. 
Anxious  for  his  fond  letter's  fate. 

Tlie  hand  that  bore  those  lines  of  love. 
The  well-uiforming  bracelet  bore — 

Ah  !  may  they  not  unprosperous  prove  I 
Ah  !  safely  pass  yon  dangerous  door ! 

xxriii. 
**  She  comes  not ; — can  she  then  delav  !" 

Cried  the  fair  youth,  and  dropt  a  tear 

"  Whatever  filial  love  could  say. 

To  her  I  said,  aud  call'd  her  dear. 

**  She  comes — Oh  !  no— encircled  rountL 
*Ti8  some  rude  chief  wth  many  a  sin-ar. 

My  hapless  tale  tliat  earl  has  found — 
Ah  me  !  my  heart  !— for  her  I  fear." 

His  tender  tale  that  earl  had  read. 
Or  ere  it  reach'd  his  lady's  eye : 

His  dark  brow  wears  a  cloud  of  red. 
In  rage  he  deems  a  rival  nigh. 
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'Tis  o'er — those  locks  that  waved  in  gold, 
That  waved  adown  those  cheeks  so  fair, 

Wreathed  in  the  gloomy  tyrant's  hold. 
Hang  from  the  sever'd  head  in  air ! 

That  streaming  head  he  joys  to  hear 
In  horrid  guise  to  Lothian's  halls  ! 

Bids  his  grim  ruffians  place  it  there, 
Erect  upon  the  frowning  walls. 


The  fatal  tokens  forth  he  drew — 

*<  Know'st  thou  these— Ellen  of  the  vale  V 
The  pictured  bracelet  soon  she  knew. 

And  soon  her  lovely  cheek  grew  pale. 

The  trembling  victim  straight  he  led, 
Ere  yet  her  soal*s  first  fear  was  o'er  : 

He  pointed  to  the  ghastly  head — 
She  saw — and  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 


THOMAS    PENROSE. 

[Bora.  1743.    Died.  177».] 


The  history  of  Penrose  displays  a  dash  of  war- 
like adventure,  which  has  seldom  enlivened  the 
biography  of  our  poets.  He  was  not  led  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  like  Gascoigne,  by  his  poverty, 
or  Uke  Quarles,  Davenant,  and  Waller,  by  poli- 
tical circumstances  ;  but,  in  a  mere  fit  of  juvenile 
ardour,  gave  up  his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  preparing  to  become  a  clergyman,  and  left 
the  banners  of  the  church  for  those  of  the  battle. 
This  was  in  the  summer  of  1762,  when  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres  sailed 
under  the  comnuuid  of  Captain  Macnamara.  It 
consisted  of  three  ships :  the  Lord  Clive,  of  64 
guns  ;  the  Ambuscade  of  40,  on  board  of  which 
Penrose  acted  as  lieutenant  of  marines;  the 
Gloria,  of  38  ;  and  some  inferior  vessels.  Pre- 
paratory to  an  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  begin  with  the  capture  of 
Nova  Colouia,  and  the  ships  approached  closely 
to  the  fortress  of  that  settlement  The  men  were 
in  high  spirits  ;  military  music  sounded  on  board ; 
while  the  new  tmiforms  and  polished  arms  of  the 
marines  gave  a  splendid  appearance  to  the  scene. 
Penrose,  the  night  before,  had  written  and  de- 
spatched to  his  mistress  in  England  a  poetical 
address,  which  evinced  at  once  the  affection  and 
serenity  of  his  heart,  on  the  eve  of  danger.  The 
gay  preparative  was  followed  by  a  heavy  fire  of 
several  hours,  at  the  end  of  which,  when  the 
Spanish  batteries  were  almost  silenced,  and  our 
countrymen  in  immediate  expectation  of  seeing 


the  enemy  strike  hb  colours,  the  Lord  Clive  was 
found  to  be  on  fire  ;  and  the  same  moment  which 
discovered  the  flames  showed  the  impossibility 
of  extinguishing  them.  A  dreadful  spectacle  was 
then  exhibited.  Men,  who  had,  the  instant  be- 
fore, assured  themselves  of  wealth  and  conquest, 
were  seen  crowding  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  with 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  perishing  by  fire  or 
water.  The  enemy's  fire  was  redoubled  at  the 
sight  of  their  calamity.  Out  of  Macnamara's 
crew,  of  340  men,  only  78  were  saved.  Penrose 
escaped  with  his  life  on  board  the  Ambuscade, 
but  received  a  wound  in  the  action ;  and  the 
subsequent  hardships  which  he  underwent,  in  a 
prize-sloop,  in  which  he  was  stationed,  ruined 
the  strengdi  of  his  constitution.  He  returned  to 
England  ;  resumed  his  studies  at  Oxford ;  and 
having  taken  orders,  accepted  of  the  curacy  of 
Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  of  which  his  father  was 
the  rector.  He  resided  there  for  nine  years, 
having  married  the  lady  already  alluded  to,  whose 
name  was  Mary  Slocock.  A  friend  at  hst  rescued 
him  from  this  obscure  situation,  by  presenting 
him  with  the  rectory  of  Beckington  and  Stander- 
wick,  in  Somersetshire,  worth  about  500/.  a  year. 
But  he  came  to  his  preferment  too  late  to  enjoy 
it.  His  health  having  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  his  American  service,  obliged  him,  as  a 
last  remedy,  to  try  the  hot  wells  at  Bristol,  at 
which  place  he  expured,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 


THE   HELMETS.    A    FRAGMENT. 


— 'TwAS  midnight — every  mortal  eye  was  closed 
Through  the  whole  mansion — save  an  antique 

crone's. 
That  o'er  the  dying  embers  faintly  watch'd 
The  broken  sleep  (fell  harbinger  of  death,) 
Of  a  sick  botelcr. — Above  indeed. 
In  a  drear  gallery  (lighted  by  one  lamp 
Whose  wick  the  poor  departing  Seneschal 
Did  closely  imitate),  paced  slow  and  sad 


The  village  curate,  waiting  late  to  shrive 

The  penitent  when  'wake.   Scarce  show'd  the  ray 

To  fancy's  eye,  the  portray'd  characters 

That  graced  the  wall— On  thb  and  t*  other  side 

Suspended,  nodded  o'er  the  steepy  stair. 

In  many  a  trophy  form'd,  the  knightly  group 

Of  helms  and  targets,  gauntlets,  maces  strong, 

And  horses*  furniture— brave  monuments 

Of  ancient  chivalry.-^Through  the  stain'd  pane 
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Low  gleam'd  the  moon— not  bright— bat  of  soeh 

power 
Ab  mark*d  the  doadi^blaekythmtening  oTor  heady 
Full  muduef-firmoght }— from  these  in  many  a  peal 
Growl'dthenearthnnder-flash'dthe  frequent  blase 
Of  lightning  blue. — ^While  xoond  the  fretted  dome 
The  wind  tang  sarilj :  with  anasaal  elank 
The  armoor  AooIl  tremendoos : — On  a  coneh 
Placed  in  the  oriely  sank  the  ehorchman  down : 
For  whoy  alone,  at  that  dread  hour  of  m^txt, 

Conld  bear  portentoas  prodigy  t 

^  I  hear  it,"  eries  the  proudly  gilded  casque, 
(FillM  by  the  soul  of  one,  who  ent  took  joy 
In  slanght'rous  deeds^)  **  I  hear  amidst  the  gale 
The  hostile  spirit  shouting — onoe— 4moe  more 
In  the  thick  harrest  of  the  spears  we'll  shine- 
There  will  be  work  ancm." 

. «  I*m  'waken'd  too^" 


Replied  the  sable  hehnet  (tenanted 

By  alike  inmate),  «  Hark  I_I  hear  the  Toioe 

Of  the  impatient  ghosts^  who  strsggling  range 

Yon  summit  (erown'd  with  ruin'd  battlements 

The  fruits  of  civil  discord,)  to  the  din 

The  spirits,  wand'ring  round  this  Gothic  pile. 

All  join  their  yell— the  song  n  war  and  death. 

There  will  be  work  anon." 


.  M  Gall  armourers,  ho  1 


Forbish  my  Tiior— dose  my  rirets  up— 
I  brook  no  dallying  "- 


>  «<  Soft,  my  hasty  friend," 


Said  the  black  beaver,  «*  Ndther  of  as  twam 
Shall  share  the  bloody  toil — War-worn  am  I, 
Bored  by  a  happier  mace,  I  let  in  fate 
To  my  once  mastcr^^since  unsought,  unused. 
Pensile  I*m  fix'd— yet  too  your  gaudy  pride 
Has  nought  to  boast, — the  fashion  of  the  fight 
lias  thrown  your  gilt  and  shady  plumes  aside 
For  modem  foppery  ; — still  do  not  frown, 
Nor  lower  indignantly  your  steely  brows. 
We've  comfort  left  enough — The  bookman's  lore 
Shall  trace  our  sometime  merit  ;~in  the  eye 
Of  antiquary  taste  we  long  shall  shine  : 
And  as  the  scholar  marks  our  rugged  front, 
He'll  say,  this  Creasy  saw,  that  Agincourt : 
Thus  dwelling  on  the  prowess  of  his  fathers, 
He'll  venerate  their  shell. — Yet,  more  than  this. 
From  our  inactive  station  we  shall  hear 
The  groans  of  butchcr'd  brothers,  shrieking  plaints 
Of  ravish'd  maids,  and  matrons'  frantic  howls ; 
Already  hovering  o'er  the  threaten'd  lands 
The  famish'd  raven  snuffs  the  promised  feast, 
And  hoarselier  croaks  for  blood — 'twill  flow." 

; —  **  Forbid  it,  Heaven  ! 

O  shield  my  suffering  country ! — Shield  it,"  pray'd 
The  agonising  priest. 


TDE  FIELD  OP  BATTLE. 

Faintly  bra/d  the  battle's  roar 
Distant  down  the  hollow  wind  ; 

Panting  Terror  fied  before. 

Wounds  and  death  were  left  behind. 


The  war-tfend  eoraed  the  sonken  day. 
That  eheck'd  his  fieroe  parsnift  too  soon; 

While,  sesrody  Halting  to  the  pirey. 
Low  hung,  and  loured  the  bloody  moon. 

The  fidd,  so  late  the  heio^s  pr^o. 
Was  now  with  variooa  carnage  spread ; 

And  floated  with  a  erimsoa  tide. 
That  drench'd  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

O'er  the  sad  scene  of  dreariest  yrigfw, 
Abandon'd  all  to  horron  wild. 

With  frantic  step  Maria  flew, 
Bfaria,  Sorrow^  early  diild  ; 

By  duty  led,  for  every  rein 
Was  wazm'd  by  Hymen's  purest 

With  Edgar  o'er  the  wint'ry  mm 
Sbe^  lovdy,  fritfaful  wandbrer. 

For  well  she  though  •  friend  wo  dsar 
In  darkest  hours  might  joj  impart ; 

Her  warrior,  fiunt  with  toil,  miglit  chei 
Or  soothe  her  bleediAg  wazxioar's  mnm 


Though  hwk'd  for  long,  .in  ehill  aflHg^ 
(The  torrent  bursting  from  her  ej^ 

She  heard  the  signal  for  the  fight — 
While  her  soul  trembled  in  •  m^tt^ 

She  heard,  and  ehk^'d  him  to  her  hria si. 

Yet  scarce  ooold  urge  th'  in^h»rioas  stay; 
Hii  manly  heart  the  diann  eonfeas'd— 

Then  broke  the  charm, — and  mah'd  awv 


Too  soon  in  few— but  deadly  worda^ 
Some  flying  straggler  breathed  to  tell. 

That  in  the  foremost  strife  of  swords 
The  young,  the  gallant  £Ulgar  fell. 

She  press'd  to  hear — she  caught  the  tale — 
At  every  sound  her  blood  congealed  ;— 

With  terror  bold — with  terror  fNiUe, 
She  sprung  to-seardi  the  fatal  field. 

O  er  the  sad  scene  in  dire  amaze 
She  went — with  courage  not  her  own — 

On  many  a  corpse  she  cast  her  gaze — 
And  tum'd  her  ear  to  nuuiy  a  groan. 

Drear  anguish  urged  her  to  press 
Full  many  a  hand,  as  wild  she  moum'd  ;• 

— Of  oomfort  glad,  the  drear  caress 
The  damp,  chill,  dying  hand  retum'd. 

Her  ghastly  hope  was  well  nigh  fled^ 
When  late  pale  Edgar's  form  she  found. 

Half-buried  with  the  hostile  dead. 

And  gored  with  many  a  grisly  wound. 

She  knew — she  sunk — the  night-bird  scn^n 
— The  moon  withdrew  her  troubled  light 

And  left  the  fair, — though  iall'n  she  S(?em*d 
To  worse  than  death — and  deepest  night' 

C*  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  Addgitha,  and  above  all  in 
Witunded  Hussar ,  has  given  a  vigorous  ctAxo  of  thia  po 
of  Penrose's,  which  wanto  little  to  rank  it  high  am 
our  ballad  strains.  The  picture  in  the  last  etania  i 
two  is  very  fine: 

Drear  anguish  urged  her  to  preaa] 
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SIR    WILLIAM    BLACKSTONE. 


[Born,  ITSa.    Di«4,  1780.] 


THE    LAWYER'S    FAREWELL    TO    HIS    MUSE. 


As,  by  some  tyrant's  stem  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land, 
In  foreign  climes  condemn'd  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home  ; 
Pensiye  he  treads  the  destined  way. 
And  dreads  to  go  ;  nor  dares  to  stay  ; 
Till  on  some  neighbouring  mountain's  brow 
Ho  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below  ; 
There,  melting  at  the  well-known  view. 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu  : 
So  I,  thus  doom'd  from  thee  to  part, 
Gay  queen  of  Fancy,  and  of  Art, 
Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind, 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 

Companion  of  my  tender  age. 

Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage. 

How  blithsome  were  we  wont  to  rove 

By  verdant  hill,  or  shady  grove. 

Where  fervent  bees,  with  humming  voice, 

Around  the  honey'd  oak  rejoice, 

And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend 

In  long  cathedral  walks  extend  1 

Lull'd  by  the  Uipse  of  gliding  floods, 

Cheer'd  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods, 

How  bless'd  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  free. 

In  sweet  society  with  thee  ! 

Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  young. 

And  years  unheeded  roU'd  along  : 

But  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er. 

These  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  more. 

Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  you, — 

Farewell  I — a  long,  a  last  adieu. 

Me  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law. 

To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  cities  draw  : 

There  selfish  faction  rules  the  day. 

And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way  ; 

Diseases  taint  the  murky  air. 

And  midnight  conflagrations  glare  ; 

Loose  Revebry,  and  Riot  bold 

In  frighted  streets  their  orgies  hold ; 

Or,  where  in  silence  all  is  drown'd. 

Fell  Murder  walks  his  lonely  round  ; 

No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you. 

Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu  ! 

Shakspcare  no  more,  thy  sylvan  son, 

Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 

Pope's  heaven.stning  lyre,  nor  Waller's  ease. 

Nor  Milton's  mighty  self,  must  please  : 

Instead  of  these  a  formal  band. 

In  furs  and  coifs,  around  me  stand  ; 


With  sounds  uncouth  and  accents  dry. 
That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony. 
Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 
Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore  ; 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 
That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 

There,  in  a  winding  close  retreat, 
Is  justice  doom'd  to  fix  her  seat ; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law. 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe  ; 
And  there,  from  vulgar  sight  retired, 
Like  eastern  queens,  is  more  admired. 

O  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid  ! 
There  humbly  mark,  with  reverent  awe. 
The  guardian  of  Britannia's  law  ; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page. 
The  united  boast  of  many  an  age  ; 
Where  mix'd,  yet  uniform,  appears 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view, 
Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true ; 
And  other  doctrines  thence  imbibe 
Than  lurk  within  the  sordid  scribe ; 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  one  harmonious  rule  of  right ; 
See  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend 
By  various  laws  to  one  great  end  : 
While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 
Pervades,  and  regulates  the  whole. 

Then  welcome  business,  welcome  strife, 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life. 
The  visage  wan,  the  pore-blind  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  night. 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate. 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  Hall, 
For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all ! 
Thus  though  my  noon  of  life  be  pass'd, 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun,  at  Ust, 
Find  out  the  still,  the  rural  cell. 
Where  sage  Retirement  loves  to  dwell  I 
There  let  me  taste  the  homefelt  bliss 
Of  innocence,  and  inward  peace  ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe  ; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear ; 
My  honour,  and  my  conscience  dear ; 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end. 
Thus  to  Uie  grave  in  peace  descend, 
o  o  2 


SIR  JOHN  HENRY  MOORE,  BART. 

This  intei^tlog  Aod  promwng  young  man  died  of  ft  deelLoe,  in  bis  tweatj-fburtb  psmx,. 


L'JJUOim  TTMTDE. 

t  breast,  m  good,  fio  pure, 

Bsioti  ever  lovtd  to  dwcUj 
rvj  VM-  Aorpows  I  endure  ; 
The  cause  I  must  not,  dare  tmt  leEL 

The  grief  that  on  my  (juiet  preys. 

That  rends  my  heart,  that  chiwjks  my  topgue, 
I  fear  will  t&at  mc  all  my  dayfi^ 

But  feel  it  WtU  not  last  me  long. 


Ceasb  to  blame  my  melancholy, 

Tboiigli  iK-ith  Bigha  and  folded  ^ 
I  tnuhc  with  sileuce  on  her  ch&ffna  ; 
Censuro  not — 1  know  *tiii  folly. 

Yet  these  mo^mftil  Uioughts  posdesKiiig, 
Such  deLigbta  I  find  iia  grief. 
Thai,  CO  old  heaven  afford  relief. 

My  fond  heajrt  woatd  acorn  Ihc  blessing. 


RICHARD     JAGO. 

^Bonir  ITI^     Ol*d,  ITII'I 


The  Her.  Rieluifd  Jago^  the  author  of  "  Edge- 
Hill/*  a  de9criptiro  fMicm,  waa  rlcap  of  Soitter- 
lieldj  □eai'  Sti*atrord-on'Avor).  ShenfltoDe^  who 
knew  him  at  Oxford^  where  Jago  waa  a  aizer, 


nsed   to  viiH  bun  privntely.  It   being  Uumi^ 

beoeath  the  dignity  of  &  eotmnoaer  to  be  iml 
mate  mth  a  sttidcnt  of  that  ranl£,  and  contituaBi 
his  fiiendsbip  for  him  through  lifi& 


LABOUR  AND  GENIUS ;  OR,  THE  MILL-STREAM  AND  THE  CASCADE. 

A  FABLB. 


Betwixt  two  sloping  verdant  hilla 
A  current  pour*d  its  careless  rills. 
Which  unambitious  crept  along, 
With  weeds  and  matted  grass  o'erhung. 
Till  Rural  Genius,  on  a  day, 
Chancing  along  its  banks  to  stray, 
Remark'd,  with  penetrating  look, 
The  latent  merits  of  the  brook. 
Much  grieved  to  see  such  talents  hid. 
And  thus  the  dull  by-standers  chid. 
How  blind  is  man's  incurious  race 
The  scope  of  nature's  plans  to  trace  1 
How  do  ye  mangle  half  her  charms. 
And  fright  her  hourly  with  alarms  f 
Disfigure  now  her  swelling  mounds, 
And  now  contract  her  spacious  bounds  1 
Fritter  her  fiurest  Uwns  to  alleys, 
Bare  her  green  hills,  and  hide  her  valleys! 
Ck>nfine  her  streams  with  rule  and  line, 
And  counteract  her  whole  design  f 
Neglecting,  where  she  points  the  way. 
Her  easy  dictates  to  obey  I 


To  bring  her  hidden  worth  to  aig^t. 
And  place  her  charms  in  fairest  li^t ! 

•  •  • 

He  said  :  and  to  his  fitvourite  son 
Consign'd  the  task,  and  will'd  it  done. 
Damon  his  counsel  wisely  weigh'd. 
And  carefully  the  scene  survey'd. 
And,  though  it  seems  he  said  but  little. 
He  took  his  meaning  to  a  tittle. 
And  first,  his  purpose  to  befriend, 
A  bank  he  raised  at  th'  upper  end : 
Ck)mpact  and  close  its  outward  side. 
To  stay  and  swell  the  gathering  tide  : 
But  on  its  inner,  rough  and  tall, 
A  ragged  cliff,  a  rocky  wall. 
The  channel  next  he  oped  to  Tiew, 
And  from  its  course  the  rubbish  drew. 
Enlarged  it  now,  and  now  with  line 
Oblique  pursued  hb  fair  design. 
Preparing  here  the  mazy  wmy. 
And  there  the  &11  for  q>ortiTe  play  ; 
The  precipice  abrupt  and  steep, 
The  pebbled  road,  and  oavem  de^  } 
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The  rooty  seat,  where  best  to  view 

And  yet  no  folks  of  high  degree 

The  fairy  scene,  at  distance  due. 

Would  e'er  vouchsafe  to  visit  me. 

He  last  invoked  the  dryads'  aid, 

As  in  their  coaches  by  they  rattle. 

And  fringed  the  borders  round  with  shade. 

Forsooth  !  to  hear  your  idle  prattle. 

Tapestry,  by  Nature's  fingers  wove. 

Though  half  the  business  of  my  flooding 

No  mimic,  but  a  real  grove  : 

Is  to  provide  them  cakes  and  pudding  : 

Part  hiding,  part  admitting  day. 

Or  furnish  stuff  for  many  a  txdnket, 

The  scene  to  grace  the  future  pUy. 

Which,  though  so  fine,  you  scarce  would  think  it, 

Damon  perceives,  with  ravish'd  eyes. 

When  Boulton's  skill  has  fix'd  their  beauty, 

The  beautiful  enchantment  rise. 

To  my  rough  toil  first  owed  their  duty. 

Sees  sweetly  blended  shade  and  light ; 

But  I'm  plain  Goody  of  the  mill. 

Sees  every  part  with  each  unite  ; 

And  you  are— Madam  Gascadille  1" 

Sees  each,  as  he  directs,  assume 

^  Dear  Coz,"  repUed  the  beauteous  torrent, 

A  livelier  dye,  or  deeper  gloom  : 

«  Pray  do  not  discompose  your  current. 

So  fashionM  by  the  painter's  skill, 

That  we  all  from  one  fountain  flow, 

New  forms  the  glowing  canvas  fill : 

Hath  been  agreed  on  long  ago. 

So  to  the  summer's  sun  the  rose 

Varying  our  talents  and  our  tides. 

And  jessamin  their  charms  disclose. 

As  chance  or  education  guides. 

• 

That  I  have  either  note,  or  name, 

Not  distant  far  below,  a  mill 

I  owe  to  him  who  gives  me  fame. 

Was  built  upon  a  neighb'ring  rill : 

Who  teaches  aU  our  kind  to  flow. 

Whose  pent-up  stream,  whene'er  let  loose. 

Or  gaily  swift,  or  gravely  slow. 

Impelled  a  wheel,  close  at  its  sluice. 

Now  in  the  lake,  with  glassy  &oe. 

So  strongly,  that  by  friction's  power. 

Now  moving  light,  with  dimpled  grace. 

Twould  grind  the  firmest  grain  to  flour. 

Now  gleaming  from  the  rocky  height. 

Or,  by  a  correspondence  new. 

Now,  in  rough  eddies,  foaming  white. 

With  hammers,  and  their  clattVing  crew. 

Nor  envy  me  the  gay,  or  great. 

Would  so  bestir  her  active  stumps. 

That  visit  my  obscure  retreat. 

On  iron  blocks,  though  arrant  lumps. 

None  wonders  that  a  clown  can  dig, 

That  in  a  trice  she'd  manage  matters. 

But  'tis  some  art  to  dance  a  jig. 

To  make  'em  all  as  smooth  as  platters. 

Your  talents  are  employ'd  for  use. 

Or  slit  a  bar  to  rods  quite  taper, 

With  as  much  ease  as  you'd  cut  paper. 

And  though,  dear  Coz,  no  folks  of  taste 

For,  though  the  lever  gave  the  blow. 

Their  idle  hours  with  you  will  waste. 

Yet  it  was  lifted  from  below  ; 

Yet  many  a  grist  comes  to  your  mill. 

And  would  for  ever  have  Uin  still. 

Which  helps  your  master's  bags  to  fill. 

But  for  the  bustling  of  the  rill ; 

While  I,  with  aU  my  notes  and  trilling. 

Who,  from  her  stately  pool  or  ocean. 

For  Damon  never  got  a  shilling. 

Put  all  the  wheels  and  logs  in  motion  ; 

Then,  gentle  Coz,  forbear  your  cUmours, 

Things  in  their  nature  very  quiet. 

Enjoy  your  hoppers,  and  your  hammers : 

Though  making  all  this  noise  and  riot. 

We  gain  our  ends  by  diffia«nt  wa}'8, 

This  stream  that  could  in  toil  excel, 

Began  with  foolish  pride  to  swell : 

Piqued  at  her  neighbour's  reputation, 

And  thus  express'd  her  indignation  : 

**  Madam  !  methinks  you're  vastly  proud. 

You  wasn't  used  to  talk  so  loud. 

Nor  cut  such  capers  in  your  pace. 

ABSENCE. 

Marry  !  what  antics,  what  grimace  1 

For  shamo  !  don't  give  yourself  such  airs. 

With  leaden  foot  Time  creeps  along. 

In  flaunting  down  those  hideous  stairs. 

While  Delia  is  away. 

Nor  put  yourself  in  such  a  flutter. 

With  her,  nor  pUintive  was  the  song. 

Whate'er  you  do,  you  dirty  gutter  ! 

Nor  tedious  was  the  day. 

I'd  have  you  know,  you  upstart  minx  ! 

Ere  you  were  form'd,  with  all  your  sinks. 

Ah !  envious  power !  reverse  my  doom. 

A  lake  I  was,  compared  with  which. 

Now  double  thy  career  ; 

Your  stream  is  but  a  paltry  ditch  : 

Strain  every  nerve,  stretch  every  plume, 

Aud  still,  on  honest  labour  bent, 

And  rest  them  when  she's  here. 

I  ne'er  a  single  flash  mispent. 

HENRY    BROOKE. 

CB8n.I7M.   DM.I1«.] 


l: 


Ubkry  Bbookk  wis  bora  in  the  eoontj  of 
Gavmn,  in  Ireland,  whare  Ins  frUier  wms  a  der- 
gyman.  He  stadied  at  Trinitj  Cdlege,  Dublin, 
and  was  a  pnpil  of  ]>r.  Sheridan  ;  bat  he  was 
taken  firam  the  unirenityy  at  the  age  of  seren- 
teen,  and  sent  to  England,  to  ato^  the  law  at 
the  Temple.  On  Hb  ooming  to  London  he 
brooght  lettefB  d  introduction  (probably  from 
Dr.  Sheridan)  to  Pope  and  Swift,  both  of  whom 
noticed  him  ae  a  jouth  of  promising  talents.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  yean,  he  returned  to  Dublin, 
and  endeaToured  to  practise  as  a  diamber  coun- 
sel ;  but,  without  baring  obtained  mudi  business, 
iuTolTsd  himself  in  the  cares  of  a  fiunily,  by 
marrying  a  beautiful  cousin  of  his  own,  who  had 
been  cons^ned  to  his  guardianship.  It  is  rehted, 
not  much  to  his  credit,  that  he  espoused  her  in 
her  thirteenth  year.  The  union,  howerer,  proved 
to  be  as  happy  as  mutual  ailection  could  inake  it. 
Haring  paid  another  risit  to  London,  he  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  Pope ;  and,  with  his 
encouragement,  published  his  poem,  entitled, 
**  Universal  Beauty."  This  poem  forms  a  cu- 
rious, but  unacknowledged  prototype  of  Darwin's 
^  Botanic  Garden."  It  has  a  resemblance  to 
that  work,  in  manner,  in  scientific  spirit,  and 
in  volant  geographical  allusion,  too  striking  to 
be  supposed  accidental ;  although  Darwin  has 
gone  beyond  his  original,  in  prominent  and  osten- 
tatious imagery. 

After  publishing  his  poem  he  returned  to  Ire- 
buid,  and  applied  to  his  profession ;  but  his  heart 
was  not  in  it,  and  he  came  once  more  to  Eng- 
land, to  try  his  fortune  as  a  man  of  letters.  In 
that  character,  he  was  cordially  received  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  friends,  as  an  accession 
to  their  phalanx ;  and  this  patronage  was  the 
more  flattering  to  Brooke,  as  the  maintenance  of 
patriotic  principles  was  the  declared  bond  of 
union  at  the  Prince's  court.  He  had  begun  to 
translate  the  "  Jerusalem  "  of  Tosso,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded as  fiEir  as  the  fourth  book  ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  he  was  invited  to  quit  this  task,  that  he 
might  write  a  tragedy  in  the  cause  of  Freedom, 
which  should  inspirit  the  people  of  Elngland. 
Glover,  it  was  pretended,  was  the  epic  champion 
of  Liberty,  who  had  pointed  her  spear  at  Wal- 
pole ;  and  Brooke  was  now  to  turn  the  arm  of 
tragedy  against  him,  by  describing  a  tyrannic 
minister,  in  his  play  of  "  Gustavus  Vasa."  With 
regard  to  Glover,  this  was  certainly  untrue.  His 
poetry  breathed  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  he  was  | 
above  the  wretche'?  taste  of  making  a  venerable  t 
antique  subject  the  channel  of  grotesque  allusion  | 


to  modem  partlea,  or  Vtwbtg  cIiaibbIbib.    If 

Brooke*8  TroUio  was  lu^lly  asewBt  far  Wal^pri^ 

the  nunister'a  friends  need  BOi  haivm 

alarmed  at  the  geniua  cf 

could  descend  to  doable 

have idtseeuTB, one wuold  mok^lhtXikn 

fiee  of  poets  eould  not  vaias  say 

in  RnglWimen,  agaht  their  malt  cr 

by  the  most  cunning  hints  ftboiit  TiMmofTlBV 

Dalecariia.  But,  as  if  tbey  bad  Imd  m  odhMS 

with  Brodw,  to  identify  Walpole  with  ttdk^ 

thej  faiterdicted  the  rsprBSsntntioa  of  As  fif: 

The  author,  therefore, piiblislMdil»  and  fo^iii 

said,  £800  by  the  sals. 

He  lived,  for  som 
this  aequisitian,  at  TwidBsnhniny  in  the 
bourhood  of  Pope,  till  ths  stele  of  Us 
obUged  bun  to  se^  ths  beneat  oT  his 
wh«D,  to  the  surprise  of  those  wiio 
determmed  to  remsin  in  Irehmd,  Thisi 
was  owing  to  the  jnflnenee  of  his  wifiB^  whs  i^ 
prehended  that  his  politioal  nenlt 
glish  friends,  might  lead  him  to 
publication.  Brooke,  however,  had  too  wnA  «f 
the  politician  to  lose  it  by  returning  to  his 
soiL  In  the  year  of  the  rebellion,  he 
his  Tanner's  Letters"  to  his  oountrymen,  asi 
they  were  supposed  to  have  had  »  beneBriiJ 
influence  on  their  temper,  at  a  critical  period. 
He  was  also,  to  his  honour,  one  of  the 
advocates  for  alleviating  the  penal  laws 
the  Catholics.  Their  pacific  behaviour  in  174& 
had  certainly  furnished  him  with  a 
argument  in  their  behalf. 

He  wrote  thirteen  dramatic  pieees^  of 
«  Gustavus  Vasa,*'  and  the  «  Eari  of  Essex,* 
were  the  only  two  that  ever  readied  the  rn|M 
stage.  The  rest  were  not  heard  of  in  ^»g»«-^| 
till  his  collected  works  were  published  in  1778; 
but  his  novel, «  The  Fool  of  Quality,"  gave  some 
popularity  to  his  name.  In  Irdand,  Lord  Omb- 
terfield  gave  him  the  appointment  of  a  bamck- 
master,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  The  m- 
counts  of  his  private  drcumstanoes,  in  that  ki^ 
dom,  are  given  rather  confusedly  hy  hia  btogns- 
phers  ;  but  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  tbey 
were  unfortunate.  He  supported  an  only  farotbsr 
in  his  house,  with  a  fiunily  as  nnmertNis  m  Ui 
own ;  and  ruined  himself  by  his  generosity.  At 
last  the  loss  of  his  wife,  alter  »  union  of  fifty 
years,  the  death  of  many  of  his  children,  snd  hit 
other  misfortunes,  overwhefaned  his  intellects.  Of 
tliis  imbecility  there  were  indeed  som 
tions  in  the  latest  productions  of  his 
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Like  Nature^s  law  no  eloquence  persuades. 
The  route  harangue  our  eT*ry  sense  invades  ; 
Th*  apparent  precepts  of  the  Eternal  Will 
His  ev*ry  work,  and  every  object  fill  ; 
Round  with  our  eyes  his  revelation  wheels, 
Our  ev'ry  touch  his  demonstration  feels. 
And,  O  Supreme  1  whenever  we  cease  to  know 
Thee,  the  sole  Source,  whence  sense  and  science 
Then  must  all  faculty,  all  knowledge  fail,     [flow ! 
And  more  than  monster  o*er  the  man  prevail. 

Not  thus  he  gave  our  optic's  vital  glance. 
Amid  omniscient  art,  to  search  for  chance. 
Blind  to  the  charms  of  Nature's  beauteous  finune ; 
Nor  made  our  organ  vocal,  to  blaspheme  : 
j   Not  thus  he  will'd  the  creatures  of  his  nod, 
And  made  the  mortal  to  unmake  his  God  ; 
Breathed  on  the  globe,  and  brooded  o'er  the  wave, 
And  bid  the  wide  obsequious  world  conceive  : 
Spoke  into  being  myriads,  myriads  rise. 
And  with  young  transport  gaze  the  novel  skies; 
GUnce  from  the  surge,  beneath  the  surface  scud. 
Or  cleave  enormous  the  reluctant  flood  ; 
Or  roll  vermicular  their  wanton  maze, 
And  the  bright  path  with  wild  meanders  glaze  ; 
Frisk  in  the  vale,  or  o'er  the  mountains  bound. 
Or  in  huge  gambols  shake  the  trembling  ground  ; 
Swarm  in  the  beam  ;  or  spread  the  plumy  saU — 
The  plume  creates,  and  then  directs  the  gale  : 
While  active  gaiety,  and  aspect  bright. 
In  each  expressive,  sums  up  all  delight, 
•  •  •  • 

The  reptile  first,  how  exquisitely  form'd. 
With  vital  streams  through  every  organ  warm'd ! 
External  round  the  spiral  muscle  winds. 
And  folding  close  th'  interior  texture  binds  ; 
Secure  of  limbs  or  needless  wing  he  steers, 
And  all  one  locomotive  act  appears ; 
His  rings  with  one  elastic  membrane  bound. 
The  prior  circlet  moves  th'  obsequious  round  ; 
The  next,  and  next,  its  due  obedience  owes, 
And  with  successive  undulation  flows. 
The  mediate  glands,  with  unctuous  juice  replete. 
Their  stores  of  lubricating  guile  secrete ; 
Still  opportune,  with  prompt  emission  flow. 
And  slipping  frustrate  the  deluded  foe  ; 
When  the  stiff  clod  their  little  augers  bore. 
And  all  the  worm  insinuates  through  the  pore. 

Slow  moving  next,  with  grave  majestic  pace. 
Tenacious  snails  their  silent  progress  trace  ; 
Through  foreign  fields  secure  from  exile  roam, 
And  sojourn  safe  beneath  their  native  home. 
Their  domes  self-i^Teathed,  each  architect  attend, 
With  mansions  lodge  them,  and  with  mail  defend  : 
But  chief,  when  each  his  wint'ry  portal  forms. 
And  mocks  secluded  from  incumbent  storms  ; 


And  mocks  sc 


Till  gates,  unbarring  with  the  vernal  ray, 
Give  all  the  secret  hermitage  to  day  ; 
Then  peeps  the  sage  from  his  unfolding  doors, 
And  cautious  heaven's  ambiguous  brow  explores : 
Towards  the  four  winds  four  telescopes  he  bends. 
And  on  his  own  astrology  depends  ; 
Assured  he  glides  beneath  the  smiling  calm, 
Bathes  in  the  dew,  and  sips  the  morning  bahn  ; 
The  peach  this  pamp'ring  epicure  devours. 
And  climbing  on  the  topmost  fruitage  towers. 

Such  have  we  cuU'd  from  nature's  reptile  scene. 
Least  accurate  of  all  the  wondrous  train. 
Who  plunged  recluse  in  silent  caverns  sleep  ; 
Or  multipede,  earth's  leafy  verdure  creep  ; 
Or  on  the  pool's  new  mantling  surface  play, 
And  range  a  drop,  as  whales  may  range  the  sea. 
Or  ply  the  rivulet  with  supple  oars. 
And  oft,amphibious, course  the  neighb'ring  shores ; 
Or  shelt'ring,  quit  the  dank  inclement  sky, 
And  condescend  to  lodge  where  princes  lie  ; 
There  tread  the  ceiling,  an  inverted  floor. 
And  from  its  precipice  depend  secure  : 
Or  who  nor  creep,  nor  fly,  nor  walk,  nor  swim, 
But  claim  new  motion  with  peculiar  limb. 
Successive  spring  with  quick  elastic  bound. 
And  thus  transported  pass  the  refluent  ground. 

Or  who  all  native  vehicles  despise. 
And  buoy'd  upon  their  own  inventions  rise  ; 
Shoot  forth  the  twine,  their  light  aerial  guide. 
And  mounting  o'er  the  distant  zenith  ride. 

Or  who  a  twofold  apparatus  share. 
Natives  of  earth,  and  habitants  of  air ; 
Like  warriors  stride,  oppress'd  with  shining  mail, 
But  furl'd,  beneath,  their  silken  pennons  veil : 
Deceived,  our  fellow  reptile  we  admire, 
His  bright  endorsement,  and  compact  attire. 
When  lo  1  the  latent  springs  of  motion  play, 
And  rising  lids  disclose  the  rich  inlay  ; 
The  tissued  wing  its  folded  membrane  frees, 
And  with  blithe  quavers  fans  the  gath'ring  breeze ; 
Elate  towards  Heaven  the  beauteous  wonder  flies. 
And  leaves  the  mortal  wrapp'd  in  deep  surprise. 
So  when  the  guide  led  Tobit's  youthful  heir, 
Elect,  to  win  the  seven  times  widow'd  fair, 
Th'  angelic  form,  conceal'd  in  human  guise. 
Deceived  the  search  of  his  associate's  eyes  ; 
Till  swift  each  charm  bursts  forth  like  issuing 

flame, 
And  circling  rays  confess  his  heavenly  frame  ; 
The  zodiac  round  his  waist  divinely  turns. 
And  waving  radiance  o'er  his  plumage  bums : 
In  awful  transports  rapt,  the  youth  admires. 
While  light  from  earth  the  dazzling  shape  aspires. 

O  think,  if  superficial  scenes  amaze. 
And  e'en  the  still  familiar  wonders  please, 
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TbflM  but  the  aketdi,  tlie  garb,  the  Teil  of  thiogB, 
Whence  all  our  depth  of  ahallow  acieiioe  qprings  ; 
Thiiiky  should  this  enrtaiii  of  Omniaeience  riie, 
Thmk  of  the  eight !  and  think  of  the  forpziae  ! 
Seenea  inoonoelTable,  eaeentialy  new, 
Whelm'd  on  oor  aool^and  Ughtning  on  oar  Tiew  !— 
How  would  the  yain  dispiiting  wretches  ahrinh. 
And  shlTering  wish  they  ooold  no  longer  think ; 
Reject  eadi  model,  eadi  reforming  scheme. 
No  longer  dictate  to  the  Grand  Supreme, 
Bnty  widung,  wonder  whence  they  dared  to  dream ! 

All  is  phemmiemm,  and  type  on  earth. 
Replete  with  sacred  and  mysterions  birth, 
Deep  from  oor  search,  exalted  from  oor  soar ; 
And  reason's  task  is,  only  to  adore. 

Who   that  bdiolds   the  sommer's   glisfring 
swarms, 
Ten  thonasnd  thousand  giAy  gilded  fonns. 
In  volant  dance  of  mix'd  rotatiim  play. 
Bask  in  the  beam,  and  beautify  the  day ; 
Would  think  these  aizy  wantons  so  adorn. 
Were  late  his  vile  antipathy  and  scorn. 
Prone  to  the  dust,  or  reptile  through  the  mire, 
And  ever  thence  unlikely  to  aspire  I 
Or  who  with  transient  view,  beholding,  loathes 
Those   crawiiqg  sects^  whom  vilest  semUanoe 

ckythes; 
Who^  with  corruption,  hold  their  kindred  state. 
As  by  contempt,  or  negUgenee  of  fiUe  ; 
Could  think,  that  such,  reversed  by  wondrous 

doom, 
Sublimer  powers  and  brighter  forms  assume ; 
From  death,  their  future  happier  life  derive, 
And  though  apparently  entomb'd,  revive  ; 
Changed,  through  amazing  transmigration  rise. 
And  wing  the  regions  of  unwonted  skies  ; 
So  late  depress'd,  contemptible  on  Earth, 
Now  elevate  to  Heaven  by  second  birth  ! 

No  fictions  here  to  willing  fraud  invite, 
Led  by  the  marvellous,  absurd  delight ; 
No  golden  ass,  no  tale  Arabians  feign  ; 
Nor  flitting  forms  of  Naso's  magic  strain, 
Deucalion's  progeny  of  native  stone, 
Or  armies  from  Cadmean  harvests  grown  : 
With  many  a  wanton  and  fantastic  dream. 
The  laurel,  mulberry,  and  bashful  stream  ; 
Arachne  shrunk  beneath  Tritouia's  rage  ; 
Tithonus  changed  and  garrulous  with  age. 
Not  such  mutations  deck  the  chaster  song, 
Adom'd  with  nature,  and  with  truth  made  strong  ; 
No  debt  to  fable,  or  to  fancy  due, 
And  only  wondrous  facts  reveai'd  to  view. 

Though  numberless  these  insect  tribes  of  air, 
Though  numberless  each  tribe  and  species  fair, 
Who  wing  the  moon,  and  brighten  in  the  blaze, 
Innumerous  as  the  sands  which  bend  the  seas  ; 
These  have  their  organs,  arts,  and  arms,  and  touls. 
And  functions  exercised  by  various  rules  ; 
The  saw,  ax,  auger,  trowel,  piercer,  drill ; 
The  neat  alembic,  and  nectareous  still : 
Their  peaceful  hours  the  loom  and  distaff  know  : 
But  war,  the  force  and  fury  of  the  foe. 
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The  qiear,  the  fidefaioai,  and  the 
And  artfhl  stratagem,  wfaeae 
Each  tribe  peculiar  ooeiipatiolM  daii 
Peculiar  beantieB  dedL  eadb  vaiTiog 
Attire  and  food  peenliar  are  aas^'d. 
And  meana  to  propagate  tfieir  vazjFing 

Esdi,  aa  ref^BCttng  oa  tfieir 
Or  fraof^t  with  adentiiie  eraft 
With  conacMMia  akill  their  oval 
WhwB  natiTe  first  their  infonqr  waa  fed 
Or  on  some  v^getatiqg  foliage  l^aed; 
Or  o'er  the  flood  thcgr  ipraMl  tbeir 
A  slender  cord  the  floating  j^  bioda, 
Ehidea  the  wave,  and  modes  the 
O'er  thia  their  wpam  in  apinJ  ocder  liea^ 
And  pearlOn  living  nuigee  gieU  our  cyea. 
In  finnest  oak  they  seoop  •  wfmekmm  tooib^ 
And  lay  their  emlnyo  in  the 
Some  flowers,  some  fruity 


And  confident  Iheir  darling  hopes 

While  aome  their  eggs  hi 

And  to  their  young  adapt  the  ftitme  piej. 

Meanthne  the  San  hie  foefc'ciiig  wnrntk  bs- 
queaths, 
Each  tc^  air  its  motive 
Mysterious  springs  the  vavViag  fife 
And  quidi^niiig  hirdia  niMwnaripw  aoCiaatiy ; 
Mature,  their  alender  foneea  tliej  diaowi^ 
And  break  at  onee  into  a  world  aakaowa. 

All  by  their  dam'a  propbetie  eare  zeesive 
Whate'er  peculiar  indigeaoe  ean  crave  : 
Profuse  at  hand  the  plenteooe  tab&e'a  apread. 
And  various  appetites  are  ^itly  fed. 
Nor  less  each  organ  suits  each  place  of  birth, 
Finn*d  in  the  flood,  or  reptile  o'er  the  earth ; 
Each  organ,  apt  to  each  precariooa  state. 
As  for  eternity  design'd  complete. 
Thus  nursed,  these  inconsiderate  wretdiea  grow. 
Take  all  as  due,  still  thoughtleaa  that  they  owe. 

Whenlo!  strange  tidings  prompt  each  oecRt 
breast. 
And  whisper  wonders  not  to  be  exfoeaa'd ; 
Each  owns  his  error  in  his  later  caresy 
And  for  the  new  tmthought-of  world  prepans : 
New  views,new  tastes,  new  judgments  are  acquired^ 
And  all  now  loathe  delights  so  late  admired. 
In  confidence  the  solenm  shroud  they  weave. 
Or  build  the  tomb,  or  dig  the  deadly  grave ; 
Intrepid  there  resign  their  parting  breath. 
And  give  their  former  shape  the  spoils  of  death  ; 
But  reconceived  as  in  a  second  womb. 
Through  metamorphoses,  new  forms 
On  death  their  true  exalted  life  depcuids. 
Commencing  there,  where  seemingly  it 

The  fulness  now  of  circling  time  arrives ; 
Each  from  the  long,  the  mortal  sleep  revives ; 
The  tombs  pour  forth  their  renovated  dead. 
And,  like  a  dream,  all  former  scenes  are  fled. 
But  0  !  what  terms  expresaive  may  rdate 
The  change,  the  splendour  of  their  iiew-fena*d 
state! 
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Their  texture  nor  composed  of  filmy  Bldn, 
Of  cumbrous  flesh  without,  or  bone  within. 
But  something  than  corporeal  more  refined^ 
And  agile  as  their  blithe  informing  mind. 
In  ev'ry  eye  ten  thousand  brilliants  blaze, 
And  li\'ing  pearls  the  vast  horizon  gaze  ; 
Gemm'd  o'er  their  heads  the  minesof  India  gleam, 
And  Heaven's  own  wardrobe  has  array'd  their 
frame  ; 


Each  spangled  back  bright  sprinkling  specks 

adorn, 
Each  plume  imbibes  the  rosy  tinctured  mom  ; 
Spread  on  each  wing  the  florid  seasons  glow. 
Shaded  and  verged  with  the  celestial  bow. 
Where  colours  blend  an  ever  varying  dye. 
And  wanton  in  their  gay  exchanges  vie. 
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This  worthy  and  poetical  quaker  was  the  son 
of  a  draper,  in  London,  and  was  bom  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark.  His  iather  retired  to 
Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  when  our  poet  was 
only  ten  years  old  ;  and  this  removal,  together 
with  the  circumstance  of  his  never  having  been 
inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  proved  an  unfortu- 
nate impediment  to  his  education.  He  was  put 
to  a  day-school,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Ware,  where  not  much  instruction  was  to  be  had  ; 
and  from  that  little  he  was  called  away,  upon  the 
first  alarm  of  infection.  Such  indeed  was  his 
constant  apprehension  of  the  disease,  that  he 
lived  for  twenty  years  within  twenty  miles  of 
London  without  visiting  it  more  than  once.  About 
the  age  of  seventeen,  however,  he  betook  himself 
to  reading.  His  family,  from  their  cast  of  opi- 
nions and  society,  were  not  likely  to  abound  either 
in  books  or  conversation  relating  to  literature  ; 
but  he  happened  to  form  an  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  a  neighbour  of  the  name  of  Frog- 
ley,  a  master  brickUyer,  who,  though  an  unedu- 
cated man,  was  an  admirer  of  poetry,  and  by  his 
intercourse  with  this  friend  he  strengthened  his 
literary  propensity.  His  first  poetical  essays 
were  transmitted  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  published  four  elegies, 
which  were  favourably  received.  His  poems, 
entitled,  «  The  Garden,"  and  «  Amwell,"  and  his 
volume  of  collected  poetical  pieces,  appeared  after 
considerable  intervals  ;  and  his  "  Critical  Essays 
on  the  English  Poets,"  two  years  after  his 
death.  These,  with  his  **  Remarks  on  the 
PoemH  of  Rowley,"  arc  all  that  can  be  called  his 
literar}'  productions.  He  published  also  two  po- 
litical tracts,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Johnson's  **  Pa- 
•  triot,"  and  **  False  Alarm."  His  critical  essays 
contain  some  judicious  remarks  on  Denham  and 
Dyer  ;  but  his  verbal  strictures  on  Collins  and 
Goldsmith  discover  a  miserable  insensibility  to 
the  soul  of  those  poets.  Hisown  verses  are  chiefly 
int<;resting,  where  they  breathe  the  pacific  prin- 
ciples of  the  quaker  ;  while  his  personal  character 
engages  respect,  from  exhibiting  a  public  spirit 
and  liberal  taste,  beyond  the  habits  of  his  bre- 


thren. He  was  well  informed  in  the  laws  of  his 
country  ;  and,  though  prevented  by  his  tenets 
from  becoming  a  magistrate,  he  made  himself 
useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  Amwell,  by  his  offices 
of  arbitration,  and  by  promoting  schemes  of  local 
improvement.  He  was  constant  in  his  attendance 
at  turnpike  meetings,  navigation  trusts,  and  com- 
missions of  Und-tax.  Ware  and  Hertford  were 
indebted  to  him  for  the  plan  of  opening  a  spa- 
cious road  between  those  two  towns.  His  trea- 
tises on  the  highway  and  parochial  laws  were  the 
result  of  long  and  laudable  attention  to  those 
subjects. 

His  verses,  and  his  amiable  character,  gained 
him  by  degrees  a  ^urge  circle  of  literary  acquaint- 
ance, which  included  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Mrs.  Montague,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished individuals;  and  having  submitted  to 
inocuUtion,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  he  ¥ras  from 
that  period  more  frequently  in  London.  In  his 
retirement  he  was  fond  of  gardening ;  and,  in 
amusing  himself  with  the  improvement  of  his 
grounds,  had  excavated  a  grotto  in  the  side  of  a 
hill,  which  his  biographer,  Mr.  Hoole,  writing  in 
1785,  says,  was  still  shown  as  a  cariosity  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  his  friend 
Frogley.  He  died  at  a  house  in  Radcliff,  of  a 
putrid  fever,  and  was  interred  there  in  the  bury- 
ing ground  of  the  Friends*. 

[•  In  the  life  of  that  good  man,  Scott  of  Amwell.  to 
Inaerted  a  tort  of  last  dying  speech  and  confewion,  which 
the  quakera  publlflhed  after  his  death.  Thb  predooa 
paper  requires  some  comment ;  Scott's  life  had  not  merely 
been  innocent,  but  eminently  useful.  "  lie  was  esteemed 
regular  and  moral  in  his  conduct,"  says  this  very  docn- 
ment;  **  nevertheless,"  it  adds,  **  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  fluently  experienced  the  conviction  of  the 
spirit  of  truth  for  not  faithfully  following  the  Lord." 
Whether  any  heavier  offence  can  be  proved  against  him 
by  the  society  than  that  of  having  styled  himself  £squire 
in  one  of  his  title-pages,  and  used  such  heathen  words  as 
December  and  May  in  his  poems,  instead  of  twelfth 
month  and  fifth  month,  we  know  not ;  but  when  he  was 
dying,  at  a  vigorous  age,  of  a  typhus  fever,  he  waa 
"  brought  down,**  says  this  quaker-prooess,  "  as  from  the 
cllfts  of  the  rocks  and  the  heights  of  the  hills  hito  the  val- 
ley of  deep  humiliatton."— See  Qnar.  Rev.  voL  zi.  p.  fiUO.} 
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itSQ  THE  DRU». 

?ouTiil|i  and  Found  : 
it  pleasure  yields 
J  and  fFoiD  fictds, 

7  lor  ohajtna 

3  gLitt^nug  arms  ; 
a**  voice  command*, 
jsjHiui^uHAiidfaU,  in  foirelgn  laiidB. 

e  thst  dnim's  diiseordant  sound, 
round,  and  round,  and  I'ound  : 
ftlks  of  ravagtsl  pbin^ 
ujDK  towns^,  and  ruin'd  swains, 
•Aha,  and  d^ing  gt^uana, 
rs,  and  orphAnu'  moans  ; 
_«_ery^H  hand  bcstowa^ 
bguo  of  huuuui  wo<^. 


DDE  Off  FRIV 


UNO. 


fair  spring  flappJjea  uie  fAVOurin^  E^^t 
The  naval  plundcriT  spreads  his  sail^ 
And  p laughing  wide  the  wat*ry  way. 
Explores  with  anxious  eyes  bis  prey. 

Tht*  man  bo  never  saw  before, 
The  man  who  him  no  quan^l  boref 
He  tueetfl,  tiud  avaificc  prompts  the  fight ; 
And  rage  enjoys  the  dreadful  aight 
Of  deekf)  with  streaming  crimHoo  dyed, 
Ajid  ivr*:tohe9  BtruggUng  in  the  tide, 
Or  *midj5t  tb'  explosion's  horrid  gbire. 
Dispersed  witb  qt^vering  iliubs  In  air* 

The  merchant  now  on  foiroign  ahores 
His  eaptur^rHl  wealth  in  vain  deplon^; 
Qjait^  Ilia  fair  home,  O  mouruful  ehango  ! 
For  the  dark  prbon'ti  si'at^ty  range  ; 
By  plenty's  hand  so  lately  fed. 
Depends  on  casual  tJma  for  bread  ; 
And  with  a  father's  anguisb  torn. 
Sees  h\3  poor  olfsprlog  k'ft  forlorn- 


And  yet,  such  mao^a  misjndgifiS  mixid. 

For  all  hih  injury  t«  hU  kind. 
The  prosperous  robber*B  naliTC  pUizi 
Shall  bid  bim  welcoroe  home  «g»ni ; 
His  name  the  &ong  of  every  street. 
His  acis  the  theme  of  all  we  meet. 
And  oft  the  arUst**  skill  sball  pbifie 
To  publie  riew  bis  pictured  face  ! 

If  glory  thus  be  ea^ni^df  for  me 
My  object  glory  ne'er  kIulU  be  ; 
No,  first  in  Cambria's  loneliest  dale 
Be  mine  to  hear  the  abepberd's  tale  ! 
No,  first  on  Scotia*a  bleakest  hill 
Be  mine  the  stubborn  soil  to  till  I 
Remote  from  wealth,  to  dwell  alonp^ 
Aud  die^  to  guilty  praise  luikuowii ! 


Tim  rEHrmrvorm  etekt^g. 

TiTERS^s  gnmdeur  iu  this  aoundiJig  slarni,   ( 
That  drives  the  hurrying  ciood^  mku^ 
That  on  each  other  seem  to  throtpg,  { 

And  mix  in  many  a  varied  fdon  ; 
While,  bursting  wow  and  then  between, 
The  rnoon^^  dim  mis^  orb  ia  aesu^ 
And  c^stH  faint  glimpsea  cm.  the  green. 

Beneath  tho  blast  the  fopeats  bvud. 
And  thick  tbo  branchy  ruio  ties^ 
And  wide  the  shower  of  foliagf;  flies  ; 
The  lake's  black  wave^  in  tuniuk  b1en<^ 
Revohnng  o^er  and  o*er  &£id  o'er^ 
And  foaming  on  the  rocky  ahore. 
Whose  caverns  echo  to  their  roar* 

The  sight  suhlime  enrapts  my  thoughl. 
And  swift  along  the  past  it  strati*. 
And  much  of  strange  event  amreya. 
What  history ^s  faithful  tongue  has  tai^t. 
Or  fanej'  fonnM,  whose  phtstic  skill 
The  page  with  fabled  change  can  EU 
Of  ill  to  good,  or  good  to  ilL 

But  can  my  soul  the  scene  ^oy. 
That  r^ods  another's  breast  with  pain  1 
O  hapless  be,  wboj  near  the  main. 
Now  ^lees  ita  billowy  rage  deatnky  I 
Beholds  the  foundering  bark  descend* 
Nor  knows  but  what  its  fate  may  end 
The  momenta  of  his  dearest  friend  i 


GEORGE   ALEXANDER    STEVENS. 


[Boni«17-.    Dlad.  1784.] 


George  Alexaftdeb  Stetens  wms  bom  in 
Holbom.  He  was  for  many  yean  a  strolling 
player,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  at  Ck>vent 
Garden  theatre.  His  powers  as  an  aetor  were 
Yery  indifferent ;  and  he  had  long  lived  in  neces- 
sitous circumstances,  when  he  had  recourse  to  a 
plan  which  brought  him  affluence — this  was,  de- 
livering his  Lecture  on  Heads,  a  medley  of  wit 
and  nonsense,  to  which  no  other  performance 
than  his  own  could  give  comic  effect.  The  lec- 
ture was  originally  designed  for  Shuter ;  who, 
however,  wholly  failed  in  his  delivery  of  it.  When 
Stevens  gave  it  himself,  it  immediately  became 
popuUu* ;  he  repeated  it  with  success  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  found  equal  favour  among  the  Cal- 
vinists  of  Boston,  and  the  Quakers  of  Philadel- 
phia. On  his  return  to  England  he  attempted  to 
give  novelty  to  the  exhibition  by  a  supplementary 
lecture  on  portraits  and  whole  lengths  ;  but  the 
supplement  had  no  success.  In  1 773  he  appeared 
again  on  the  Haymarket  stage,  in  a  piece  of  his 
own  composing,  **  The  Trip  to  Portsmouth.**  He 
afterwards  resumed  his  tour  of  lectures  on  heads, 
till  finding  his  own  head  worn  out  by  dissipation, 


he  sold  the  property  of  the  composition  to  Lee 
Lewis,  the  comedian  ;  and  closed  a  life  of  intern- 
perance  in  a  state  of  idiotism. 

If  Fletcher  of  Salton's  maxim  be  true,  **  that 
the  popular  songs  of  a  country  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  its  laws,"  Stevens  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  criminal  in  literature. 
But  the  songs  of  a  country  rather  record,  than 
influence,  the  state  of  popular  morality.  Stevens 
celebrated  hard  drinking,  because  it  was  the 
fashion  ;  and  his  songs  are  now  seldom  vocifer- 
ated, because  that  fashion  is  gone  by.  Creorge 
was  a  leading  member  of  all  the  great  bacchana- 
lian clubs  of  his  day  ;  the  Choice  Spirits,  Ck>mus' 
Court,  and  others,  of  similar  importance  and 
utility.  Before  the  scheme  of  his  lecture  brought 
him  a  fortune,  he  had  frequently  to  do  penance 
in  jail  for  the  debts  of  the  tavern ;  and,  on  one  of 
those  occasions,  wrote  a  poem,  entitled  **  Reli- 
gion," expressing  a  penitence  for  his  past  life, 
which  was  probably  sincere,  while  his  confine- 
ment lasted.  He  was  also  author  of  **  Tom  Fool," 
a  novel ;  "The  Birthday  of  Folly,"  a  satire;  and 
several  dramatic  pieces  of  slender  consequence  : 


THE   WINE  VAULT. 


I  Contented  I  am,  and  contented  V\\  be, 
•       Fur  what  can  this  world  more  afford, 
,  Tliau  a  lass  that  will  sociably  sit  on  my  knee, 
I       And  a  cellar  as  sociably  stored, 

My  brave  boys. 

My  vault  door  is  open,  descend  and  improve, 

That  cask, — ay,  that  we  will  try ; 
'TLs  as  rich  to  the  taste  as  the  lips  of  your  love, 
I       Aud  as  bright  as  her  cheeks  to  the  eye : 

My  brave  boys. 

In  a  piece  of  slit  hoop,  see  my  candle  is  stuck, 
'Twill  light  us  each  bottle  to  hand  ; 

The  foot  uf  my  glass  for  the  purpose  I  broke, 
As  I  hate  tliat  a  bumper  should  stand, 

My  brave  boys. 

Astride  on  a  butt,  as  a  butt  should  be  strod, 

I  gallop  the  bnisher  along  ; 
Like  grape-bleHsint^  Bacchus, the  good  fellow's  god, 

Aud  a  Hcntimeut  give,  or  a  song. 

My  brave  boys. 


We  are  dry  where  we  sit,  though  the  coding  drops 
With  pearls  the  moist  walls  to  emboss;      [seem  ' 

From  the  arch  mouldy  cobwebs  in  gothic  taste  | 

Like  stucco-work  cut  out  of  moss  :        [stream,  j 

My  brave  boys.  ! 

When  the  hunp  is  brimful,  how  the  taper  flame 
Which.whcn  moisture  is  wanting, decays; [shines, 

Replenish  the  lamp  of  my  life  with  rich  wines. 
Or  else  there's  an  end  of  my  blaze. 

My  brave  boys. 

Sound  those  pipes,  they're  in  tone,  and  those  bins 
are  well  fiU'd  ; 
View  that  heap  of  old  Hock  in  your  rear  ; 
Yon  bottles  are  Burgimdy!  mark  how  they're  piled, 
Like  artUlery,  tier  over  tier. 

My  brave  boys. 

[*  If  StoTens  wrote  TIU  Storm  he  is  the  anthor  of  one 
godd  piece,  but  bin  right  has  been  questioned,  and  the 
song  attributed  to  Falctmer,  upon  no  authority.  Pr»- 
sumptiTe  evidence  must  go  for  little,  and  it  is  unfair  to 
take  a  man's  slnfclu  «ing  from  liim,  because  he  wrote, 
with  one  exception,  unlTenally  ill,  and  assign  it  to  an 
author  who  might  have  written  it,  but  whose  fame  wanu 
no  false  stays  to  establish  or  maintain  it.] 
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My  eellar'B  my  eampy  and  my  aoldien  my  fluk% 

All  glorioasly  vuiged  in  reriew  ; 
When  I  cast  my  eyes  rtmnd,  I  consider  my  casks 

As  kingdoms  I'to  yet  to  subdue. 

My  bssTe  boys. 

Like  Maoedon's  Madman^  my  glass  I'D  enjoy. 

Defying  hyp,  gravel,  or  gout ; 
He  cried  when  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  destroy, 

I'D  weep  when  my  liquor  is  out. 

My  brave  boys. 


On  their 

Whenvseih^IfoaflBlhtAMr;  [mil. 

Then  my  k«i  must  bs  lail»  M  lU  diUc  as  I  Kib 

And  davs  the  bsi*  Bwk  to  do  Msn^ 

MjrbntvbsgiiL 

Tis  my  win  idwB  I  dii^  not  a  tear  dMil  ba  *t4 
No  Hie  Jacei  be  oat  on  nj  mam  ; 

But  poor  on  my  oolBa  a  bsttla  of  va^ 
And  sij  tfaaihis  drioUiv  to  donop 

MyhnvotofiL 


DR.  SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

CBora.  17BP.   DM.  17M*.] 


LONDON. 

nr  THiTATioii  or  na  mrna  sAnaa  or  jmravAi.. 
WrUlmimlimi. 


Onit 


TUn  patios  orbii^  tarn  fcirtw  at  tHM«t  tsf— JmnwAL. 


Though  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel. 
When  injured  Thales  t  bids  the  town  fiurewell ; 

C*  **  London  ii  one  of  thoie  fwrtmltsttnBS,"  wyi  Qisy, 
'•  that  liaT6  all  the  ease  and  all  the  aplrit  of  an  original.** 
**  Mr.  JohnM>n*8  London,**  says  Goldsmith,  '*  Is  the  best  Imi- 
tation of  the  original  that  has  appeared  in  our  language ; 
being  poasessod  of  all  the  foroeand  satirical  res^itment  of 
JuTcnaL  Imitation  gives  us  a  much  truer  idea  of  the 
ancients  than  ever  translation  could  do.** 

But  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  is  a  better  poem. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  it  as  a  satire,  '*  the  deep  and 
pathetic  morality  of  which  has  often  extracted  tears  from 
those  whose  eyes  wander  dry  over  pages  professedly  senti- 
mental." «•  Tis  a  grand  poem,"  writes  Byrour— '*  and  to 
true  I — true  as  the  10th  of  Juvenal  himself ;  all  the  exam- 
ples and  mode  of  giving  them  sublime,  as  well  as  the  latter 
part,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  couplet.  1  do 
not  so  much  admire  the  opening." 

His  Drury  Lane  Pnilogue  is  the  perfection  of  its  kind ; 
and  his  lines  on  Levett  breathe  an  air  of  constrained  com- 
plaint and  forceful  tendemeas.  Uis  pathos  is  too  austere, 
but  it  is  very  fine.] 

[t  Johnson's  London  was  published  in  Bfay  1738,  and  It 
is  remarkable  that  it  came  out  on  the  same  morning  with 
Pope's  satire  entitled  1738,  so  that  England  had  at  once 
its  JuTcnal  and  Horace  as  poetical  monitors.— Boswbll.] 

{X  That  the  "  injured  Thales  "  of  Johnson's  Lcndon  was 
the  poet  Savage,  (as  is  generally  understood,)  has  been 
questioned  by  Boswell,  and  his  acute  editor  Mr.  Croker ; 
we  think  without  much  show  of  reason. 

"The  event  of  Savage's  retirement,"  says  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  "  is  antedattd  in  the  poem  of  London  ,-  but  in 
every  particular,  except  the  difference  of  a  year,  what  Is 
there  said  uf  the  departure  of  Thales  must  be  understood 
of  Savage,  and  looked  upon  as  tnu  history." 

**  This  conjecture,"  writes  Boswell,  "  is,  I  believe, 
entirely  groundless.  I  have  been  assured  that  Johnson 
said  he  was  not  so  much  as  acquainted  with  Savage  when 
he  wrote  his  London.  If  the  departure  mentioned  in  it 
was  the  departure  of  Savage,  the  event  was  not  anUdaUd, 
hut /ortMf en  ;  for  London  was  published  in  May  1738,  and 
Savage  did  not  set  out  for  Wales  UU  July  1739." 


YetstillmycshiwrthoughtoMiAoiee 
I  pnOse  the  hsnnit,  but  «y<ttti# 


ptoofk  sad  Dr.  Johaioa'h  owm  CseoraMlidff] 
tho  idfentltj  of  Savage  sad  Thatea  has  baaa  npsalii  ly 
all  the  btographers,  and  haa  obCalnad  gaaenl  v^wi  B 
may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  add,  thmX  Joluaaa'siwl-  i 
denoa  at  Qreenwieh  (whidi,  as  it  was  the  smbs  «f  W  ' 
fancied  parting  from  Thales,  is  eorreotlj  taken  Is  hast 
been  that  of  his  real  separation  Cram  Savace)  tnwuiJ  tvs 
years  before  the  latter  event ;  and  at  ttiat  tfana  ttdMsaa 
appear  that  Johnson  was  so  mneh  as  aeqoafBlsl  vtt 
Savage,  or  even  with  Gave^  at  whose  hoose  he  flist  iHl 
Savage.  Again,  Johnson  distinctly  tails  ws,  la  kklHisf 
Savage,  that  the  latter  took  his  dspaKnva  for  Wahs,Ba 
by  embarking  at  Oreenwidi,  but  bj  the  Bristol  rt^^ 
ooaoh ;  and,  finally  and  deoisiraly,  Johnson.  If  Thahs  W 
been  Savage,  could  never  have  sifmittDd  late  kis  psm 
two  lines  which  teem  to  point  so  ftatdbly  at  Iks  draatas 
fray,  when  Savage  stabbed  a  Mr.  fiinolalr,  te  wUA  te 
was  convicted  of  murder : 

Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  teat. 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  Hahi  ycm  for  a  J«aL 
There  is,  certainly,  a  onrious  coinoidenos  ketvsH  ■■• 
points  of  the  characters  of  Thales  and  fiavi^ ;  fesl  ft 
seems  equally  certain  that  the  oolnddcnoe  waa  fistalMa 
Mr.  Murphy  endeavoura  to  rsooneila  the  dUBcaltka  If 
supposing  that  Savage's  retiraaaent  was  in  conlsBBiatia 
eighteen  months  before  It  waa  carried  into 
even  if  this  wen  true  (wliloh  may  wtfl  be  iluaktiil.  J 
would  not  alter  the  facta — that  Lomdom  was  vfiMi 
before  Johnson  knew  Savage;  and  that  one  of  the 
strokes  of  the  satire  touched  Savage'a  eoieat  point. 

Johnson  left  Lichfield  for  London,  Ifaich  ted  17V;  ^ 
the  July  of  the  same  year  he  lived  in  Qumikii 
Greenwich,  and  sought  by  letter  the  notios  cd  Cava,  k 
March  1738  aM>eared  his  ode 
1738  he  turned  and  printed  an 
and  in  May  1738.  published  hisnolila  ittdl 
third  satire.    Savage  kit  Lnadoa  idr  Bwhmm  te  *iJI4 
of  the  suooeeding  year. 

"  Johnson  has 
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Who  now  resolves,  from  yice  and  London  far, 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air ; 
And,  fix'd  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
Give  to  St  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

For  who  would  leave,  unbribed,  Hibemia's  land. 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand ! 

reeled  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  '  London '  *  Written  in 
1738 ; '  and,  as  it  was  published  in  the  month  of  May  in 
that  year,  it  is  evident  that  much  time  was  not  employed 
in  preparing  it  for  the  press."  **  Part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
performance,"  says  Johnson  to  Cave,  **  (if  any  beauty  be 
allowed  it)  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  Juvenal's  senti- 
ments to  modem  facts  and  person*."  This  is  curious,  and 
seems  to  Justify  the  appropriation  of  Thales  to  Savage. 

Boswell's  attempt  to  overthrow  the  statement  of  his 
rival  Ilawkinfe  was  soon  forgotten  by  himself.  He  had 
been  (usured  that  Johnson  was  unacquainted  with 
Savage  in  May  1738,  yet  some  forty  pages  further  on  he 
can  print  an  encomium  on  Savage  from  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  AprU  1738,  which  he  had  been  assured  was 
written  by  Johnson,  and  thus  give  his  former  statement 
the  lie  in  a  silent  way.  "  Ilow  highly,"  writes  Boswell, 
"  Johnson  admired  him  [Savage]  for  that  knowledge 
which  he  himself  so  much  cultivated,  and  what  kindness 
he  entertained  for  him,  appears  from  the  following  lines 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  1738,  which  I  am 
assured  were  written  by  Johnson  :— 

Ad  Rieardum  Savoffe,  Arm.  Humani  Oeneris  AwuUoretn. 
Human!  studium  generis  cui  pectore  fervet, 
O  !  oolat  humanum  te  foveatque  genus!" 

This  was  not  likely  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Johnaoa, 
(if  Johnson's  it  is),  had  he  been  unacquainted  with  Savage. 

And  where  did  Mr.  Croker  learn  that  Johnaoa  met 
Savage  for  the  first  time  at  the  house  of  Cave  ?  A  literary 
adventurer,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  ooold  not  well 
have  been  a  month  in  London  before  he  fell  into  the 
•odety  of  Savage.  Thomson's  first  want  in  London  was  a 
pair  of  shoes,  his  first  London  acquaintance  the  wretched 
Savage. 

But  what  if,  after  all,  Mr.  Murphy's  view  of  the  sutjeot 
Is  the  correct  one  ?  **  Savage's  distress,"  says  Johnson, 
**  was  now  [say  early  in  1738]  publicly  known,  and  his 
IHends  therefore  thought  it  proper  to  ocmoert  some  mea- 
sures for  his  relief. . . .  The  scheme  proposed  for  his  happy 
and  independent  subsistence  was,  that  he  should  retire 
into  Wales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  to  be  raised  by  a  subscription.  ....  This  offer  Mr. 
Savage  gladly  accepted. . .  IF  Atte  this  scheme  was  ripening 
his  friends  directed  him  to  take  a  lodging  in  the  liberties 
of  the  Fleet,  that  he  might  be  secure  fh>m  his  creditors, 
and  sent  him  every  Monday  a  guinea. ..  A/ter  tmany  altered- 
tiont  and  delays^  a  subscription  was  at  length  raised,  and 
he  left  London  in  July  1739,  having  taken  leave  with  great 
tenderness  of  his  friends,  and  parted  fh>m  the  author  of 
this  narrative  with  tears  in  his  eyes." 

There  was  therefore  a  considerable  interval  between  the 
p«iod  when  the  scheme  of  Savage's  retirement  to  Swan- 
sea was  first  propofied  to  him,  and  his  setting  off  in  July 
1739.  by  the  coach  forthe  shores  of  Wales ! 

Whoever  Juvenal's  Cmbritius  was,  the  Thales  of  John- 
son's imitation  was  poor  Savage;  and  let  us  notice  here 
the  propriety  of  Johnson's  laying  the  scene  of  Savage'k 
deputure  from  Greenwich.  There  is  a  note  before  us 
from  Savage  to  Birch,  dated  "  Greenwich  May  14th  1736,** 
wherein  he  says,  "  I  have  been  here  some  days  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air."  There  is  no  necessity  therefore  to 
bother  oneself  in  this  inquiry  with  the  date  of  Johnson's 
residence  at  Greoiwich. 

And  what  is  there  to  disprove  the  fact  that  Thales  was 
Savage  in  his  departing  by  coach  from  London  and  not, 
as  the  poem  has  it,  by  boat  from  Greenwich  ?  Mr.  King 
was  the  fellow.student,  not  the  fellow-shepherd,  of  Milton; 
yet  that  he  was  the  Lycidas  of  the  poet  who  will  doubt? 
To  our  thinking  the  coincidence  is  too  close  to  be  acci- 
dental, too  particular  to  be  unmeant] 


There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away. 
But  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  deeay  : 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident  conspire, 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire  ; 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  ky, 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey ; 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head. 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

While  Thales  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains, 
On  Thames's  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood, 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood  : 
Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza  •  birth. 
We  kneel,  and  Idrfs  the  consecrated  earth  ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew. 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view ; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main. 
The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 
Eire  masquerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppress'd, 
Or  Engli^  honour  grew  a  standing  jest. 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow, 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  woe. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown. 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town : 
^  Since  worth,"  he  cries, "  in  these  degenerate  days. 
Wants  e'en  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise ; 
In  those  cursed  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain, 
Since  unrewarded  science  toils  in  vain  ; 
Since  hope  but  soothes  to  double  my  distress. 
And  every  moment  leaves  my  little  less  ; 
While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  staff  sustains. 
And  life  still  vigorous  revels  in  my  veins  ; 
Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  to  find  some  happier  pUee, 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace  ; 
Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play. 
Some  peaceful  vale  with  Nature's  painting  gay ; 
Where  once  the  harass'd  Briton  found  repose, 
And  safe  in  poverty  defied  his  foes ; 
Some  secret  cell,  yc  powers  indulgent,  give. 

Let live  here,  for has  leam'd  to  live. 

Here  let  those  reign  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white  ; 
Explain  their  country's  dear-bought  rights  away, 
And  plead  for  pirates  in  the  face  of  day  f ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  youth. 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 
Let  such  raise  palaces,  and  manors  buy. 
Collect  a  tax,  or  farm  a  lottery  ; 
With  warbling  eunuchs  fill  a  licensed  staged, 
And  lull  to  servitude  a  thoughtless  age. 

**  Heroes,  proceed !  what  bounds  your  pride 
shall  hold  ? 
What  check  restrain  your  thirst  of  power  and 

gold! 
Behold  rebellious  Virtue  quite  overthrown. 
Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives  your  own. 
To  such  a  groaning  nation's  spoils  are  given. 
When  public  crimes  inflame  the  wrath  of  Heaven: 

«  Queen  Elizabeth,  bom  at  Greenwich, 
t  The  encroachments  of  the  Spaniarda  had  b6«i  pal- 
liated in  both  houses  of  parliament 
%  The  licensing  act  had  than  lately  pasted. 
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But  wbatf  tny  fHend,  whaX  hope  reomiaii  for  me, 
Who  sUrt  at  theft,  and  bliaah  at  perjury  I 
Who  scarce  foTbear,  though  Britain*^  court  he 
To  |ii]uck  a  tiihd  poet^a  borrow 'd  wmg  ;        j~stng, 
A  btatesm^n^s  logk  tm^nrLnced  can  hetir, 
And  dar«  to  slumber  o>r  the  Gru^etteer  •  t 
JhxpiMG  tk  fo<t[  in  half  hh  peu&iou  dresa^d. 
And  strive  in  vain  to  Uugh  hi  H y*s  jest. 

**  Others,  With  softer  smiles  and  subtler  art. 
Can  aap  tbi^  priitciplea,  or  taint  the  heart  l 
With  more  address  a  lover^a  note  conve/i 
Or  bribe  a  virgin *s  innocence  away. 
Well  may  they  naoj  while  Ij  wboae  rUfttic  tonpiei 
Ne*er  krw?w  to  puzde  rij^ht^  or  vamiah  wrong. 
Spurn VI  a^  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  Apy, 
Live  unregarded,  unlarnented  die, 

*'  For  wliat  but  social  ^ilt  tht>  friend  endears  t 
WhQ  ^thares  Orgilio^s  eri  Inezes  h5j»  fortnrtc  shares - 
But  thoUf  should  tempting  villany  present 
AJl  Marlboroug^b  boarded^  or  all  Vi liters  spent, 
Turn  from  the  jtjlittonng  bribe  thy  scornful  eye. 
Nor  aell  for  gold  wliat  gold  could  never  buy, 
The  pe*eeful  slumber »  fttlf-approving  day, 
UnsuHled  famej.  and  eonscience  ever  gay. 

*'  The  cheated  nation's  Uap|Ty  favourites,  ice  I 
Mark  whom  the  great  cafcf^^  who  frown  on  me ! 
London  J  tlic  needy  villain's  general  borne. 
The  common  aewcr  of  Paris  and  of  Rcime, 
Witli  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
Sueks  in  the  drega  of  each  corrupted  state. 
Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  ibis, 
I  cannot  b^x  a  Pre^nch  metropoliEL 

*^  Illustrious  Edwarf]  !  from  the  realms  of  dayj» 
The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints,  survey  i 
Nor  hope  the  British  ItDeaments  to  trace. 
The  rustic  grandeur,  or  the  surly  grace  ; 
Butf  lost  in  thoughtless  eiise  and  euipty  show, 
Behold  the  wairior  dwindled  to  a  beau  ; 
Sense,  freedom^  piety,  refined  aivay. 
Of  France  the  mimic  *  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

**  All  that  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  steal. 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel ; 
H  Lss'd  from  tho  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  court, 
Their  air,  tlieir  dress,  their  politics  import ; 
Ob<}equious,  artful,  voluble,  and  gay, 
On  Britain's  fgud  credulity  they  prey. 
No  gaioiiil  trade  their  industry  can  *scape, 
Tboy  sing,  they  dance,  clean  shoes,  or  cur©  a  clap: 
AM  sciences  a  &sting  Monsieur  knows, 
And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes. 

^  Ah  I  what  avails  it  tliat,  fn>m  slavery  far^ 
I  drew  tlie  breath  of  life  in  English  air  ; 
Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  prizOi 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry ^s  victories  ; 
If  the  guirj  conqueror  receives  the  chain. 
And  flattery  subdues  when  arms  are  vain  1 

'*  Studious  to  please,  and  rea^Jy  to  submit, 
Ttm  supplo  Gaul  was  born  a  |iarasite  : 
Still  ia  hia  interest  true,  where'er  he  goes. 
Wit,  bravery,  worth,  his  larish  tongue  bestows  : 

*  A  paper  which  St  that  ttm&  i»iitaJai?4  apobKlH  fur 
IhaooLirt- 


In  nv^ry  face  a  thousand  grseca  ofaine. 
From  every  tongue  flows  liarmoiiy  dirine, 
Thc%o  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natfvev  trj,    ^H 
Strain  out  with  faltering  diBideiioe  &  \l^       ^H 
And  gain  a  ticlc  for  awkwaM  flattery* 

"  Besides » «ith  Justice  this  discerning  *gp 
Admires  their  wondrons  talenta  for  Uie  Btag«: 
WeU  may  they  venture  on  the  munic^s  art> 
Who  play  from  mom  to  night  a  bormw'd  pttjt: 
r^ractised  tlieir  master's  notions  to  cmtmei^ 
tiepeat  his  nmxims,  and  reflHft  liis  fsoo  !      ^m 
With  every  wild  absurdity  comply*  ^H 

And  view  each  abject  witli  another's  eye  ; 
To  shake  with  Laughter  ere  the  jest  ihey  hc»r^ 
To  pour  at  wHl  the  counterfeited  te*r  ; 
And,  as  their  patron  hints  the  coJd  or  bcwt^ 
To  shake  in  di:ig-<lays,  in  December  west. 
How,  when  competitors  like  these  confend, 
Cku  fturly  Virtue  hope  to  fi^i  a  friend  ! 
Shtvce  that  with  serious  impudence  begiail% 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  a  stziile  ; 
Eiialt  each  trifle,  every  vice  udorc. 
Your  taste  in  ^nuff^  your  jiidgntent  in  a  iriwe; 
Can  BaIbo*s  eloquence  apjjlaud,  tmd  sw«ar 
Ho  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  rnonar«h*»  aif  t 

**  For  arts  like  these  prcferr*d»  admired,  cAr^d^ 
They  first  invade  your  table,  then  y^nr  1 
Kxploro  your  secrets  with  insldiciiis  &rf. 
Watch  the  weak  houTi  and  ttkEtsack  ^l  th«  \ 
Then  soon  your  ill-placed  confidence  re|)ay, 
Commence  your  lords,  and  govern  or  be^nv. 

"  By  numbers  here,  from  i^hame  or  ccmsurf  ^m, 
All  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  poverty : 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  l&w  pursues. 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  anarHqg  toiH& 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tntter*d  cloak 
Wakea  from  bis  dream,  and  labours  for  a  jo^  ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  g3i*% 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thons&nd  «n>^ 
Of  alt  the  griefs  that  luura^  the  difitt^MT*^ 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  ecomfal  j««t  ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  km 
Than  when  a  blockhead^s  insult  poUits  the  dart 

"  Has  Heaven  reserved,  io  pitj  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undisoover'd  shore  1 
No  secret  inland  In  the  boundleaa  main  ! 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  un claim 'd  bv  Sp«iQtf 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seac»  explore. 
And. bear  Oppression's iui^ciloaco  no  more. 
This  mournful  truth  is  everywi^re  CitQle^'4; 
Slow  rises  wortli,  by  jKJverty  depre^^d  : 
But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  to  g«)4 
Where  looks  are  merchandise,  arid  smiles  are  mU; 
Where,  won  hy  bribes,  by  liatteHes  implored, 
The  groom  retails  the  favouns  of  his  lord,     [cm 

"  But  hark  I  the  affrighted  crowd's  ttiinultuflw 
Roll  through  the  streets,  and  thui^der  t^  the  skiea 
Raised  from  some  pleasiiig  dream  of  wcaldi  isl 

power, 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  aomc  blis^til  bowr, 

t  Th*  SpauLimlft  lit  tbsi  f  jme  we»  «a|||  la  ^^*  d^ 
to  aomB  afour  AmsHotn  pK^vinoea 
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Aghast  you  start,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  the  approaching  fire's  tremendous  light; 
Swift  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way. 
And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a  prey  ; 
Then  through  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant  roam, 
For  where  can  starving  Merit  find  a  home ! 
In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  disclose. 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 

«  Should  Heaven's  just  bolts  Orgilio's  wealth 
confound. 
And  spread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ground. 
Swift  o'er  the  land  the  dismal  rumour  flies, 
And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies ; 
The  laureate  tribe  in  servile  verse  relate, 
How  Virtue  wars  with  persecuting  Fate  ; 
With  well-feign'd  gratitude  the  pension'd  band 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar'd  land. 
See  !  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come, 
And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome ; 
The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore. 
And  raise  his  treasures  higher  than  before  : 
Now  bless'd  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great, 
The  polish'd  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 
Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire. 
And  hopes  from  angry  Heaven  another  fire. 

**  Couldst  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  content, 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent ; 
There  mightst  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat. 
Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  seat. 
And  stretch  thy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land, 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand  ; 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  thy  drooping 

flowers, 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers  ; 
And,  while  thy  beds  a  cheap  repast  afford. 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord  : 
There  every  bush  with  nature's  music  rings, 
There  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings  ; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile. 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 

**  Prepare  for  death,  if  here  at  night  you  roam ; 
And  sign  your  will,  before  you  sup  from  home. 
Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  conmussion  vain. 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man  ; 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 

**  Yet  e'en  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay. 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way  ; 
Flush'd  as  they  are  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine. 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine ; 
Afar  they  mark  the  flambeau's  bright  approach, 
And  shun  the  shining  train  and  golden  coach. 

**  In  vain,  these  dangers  paas'd,  your  doors  you 
close. 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose: 
Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair. 
The  midnight  murderer  bursts  the  fiuthleas  bar ; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest. 
And  plants,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast. 

^  Scarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Tyburn 
die. 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 


Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band. 
Whose  ways  and  means  *  support  the  sinking  land; 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring. 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king  f . 

**  A  single  jail,  in  Alfred's  golden  reign. 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain  ; 
Fair  Justice  then,  without  constraint  adored. 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,but  sheathed  the  sword; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known ; 
Bless'd  age  I  but  ah  1  how  different  from  our  own  I 

**  Much  could  I  add, — ^but  see  the  boat  at  hand. 
The  tide  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  land  : 
Farewell ! — When  youth,  and  health,  and  fortune 
Thou  fliest  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  Kent ;  [spent, 
And,  tired  like  me  with  follies  and  with  crimes^ 
In  angry  numbers  wam'st  succeeding  times  ; 
Then  shall  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid. 
Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade  ; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage. 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page." 


THE  VANITY  OP  HUMAN  WISHES. 

Dt  tMITATION  OW  THB  TSlfTH  AATJMM  OF  JtTVSJIAI.. 

Let  observation  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  ; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife. 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
I  O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate. 
Where  wav'ring  man,  betray'd  by  vent'rous  pride. 
To  chase  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide. 
As  trcach'rous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude. 
Shuns  fancied  iUs,  or  chases  airy  good  ; 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice. 
Rules  the  bold  hand,or  prompts  the  suppliant  voice; 
How  nations  sink  by  darling  schemes  oppress'd. 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  ev'ry  wish  th'  afflictive  dart, 
Elach  gift  of  nature  and  each  grace  of  art ; 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows. 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath. 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

But,  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the  bold 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold  ; 
Wide  wasting  pest  I  that  rages  unconfined. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind ; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws  ; 
Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys. 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 

Let  history  tell  where  rival  kings  command, 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madded  land. 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword, 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord  ; 
Low  sculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power, 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 


*  A  technical  tenn  in  parliiuucnt  for  railing  money, 
t  The  nation  was  then  diacontented  at  the  repeated 
▼isitamade  by  George  the  Second  to  Hanover. 
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Untoacb^d  fain  cotUge,  utid  lik  Blutubi'fs  souiidi 
Though  coofiscatioii's  vulturea  liover  i:t>t£nd. 

The  needy  tra^ell^r  seriene  And  gay, 
Walks  the  «i1d  heath  &nd  sings  hU  Utli  away. 
Does  enry  acixe  Ihee  I  crush  th*  upbroijduig  joy, 
Imsresue  Ms  richer,  soiil  bin  peace  dc^troy^ 
Now  fears  iu  dire  vicifisitudc  inviidej 
TIjc  niBtling  brakes  aUniii;^  &nd  quiv^ria^  sbade, 
Nor  light  nor  darkac^ss  briiii^  ht»  pain  relief. 
One  shoWB  the  plunder,  and  one  Itldes  the  thief h, 

Yet  still  ane  gen'ral  cry  the  skies  ftasaik, 
And  gain  wad  gnuideur  load  the  t^int^  gates  ; 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesman's  fear  or  caj^^ 
Tho  insidtous  rival  and  the  griping  heif . 

Onee  niore^  Democritui^  ainae  on  earth. 
With  cheerful  wiadom  and  instructive  mirth, 
See  motley  tife  in  modern  tra.ppi[igB  drees^'di 
And  feed  witb  varied  fool^  tbe  etoitial  jest  i 
Thou  who  could^at  laugh^  where  want  enchain 'd 

caprice, 
ToU  crushed  conceit,  and  maii  wa*  of  a  pi«» ; 
Where  weJklth  unloved  without  a  mourner  died  ; 
And  scarce  a  sycophant  wa*  fed  by  pride  ; 
Where  ne>r  was  knowu  the  form  of  mock  debate, 
Or  s/f^ea  a  newr-made  mayar^s  unwieldy  state  ; 
Where  changie  of  fov'ritea  made  no  cjiange  of  laws^ 
And  Aenat<^  heard  before  they  judged  a  cause  ; 
How  wouldstthou  ^hakebt  Britaio'rt  naodlab  tribe, 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe  I 
Attentive  truth  and  nature  to  descry. 
And  pierce  each  scene  with  philoeophi*  «ye* 
fo  tbee  were  eolemn  to^'B^  or  empty  show^ 
The  pobea  of  pleasure,  and  the  veilii  of  woe  : 
All  aid  tbc  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain, 
Whose  joys  arc  causeless,  or  whose  griefs  are  vain. 
Such  was  thf>  ffcoru  tlmt  fillM  the  sage^B  mlndi 
Rent*w*d  at  ev'ry  glance  on  human  kind  ; 
How  just  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare. 
Search  erVy  state,  and  eanvass  ev'ry  prayer. 

Unnumbered  suppliants  crowd  Prefermen  t '  sgate, 
Athirat  for  wealth,  and  huniinj:  to  be  preat ; 
Delusive  Fortune  heora  th^  inccsAant  caU, 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  fall. 
On  ev Yy  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend,  i 

Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insodt  mocka  their  end.  I 
fjove  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's  door  I 
Fours  in  the  morning  worahipper  no  more  ;  . 

For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  Ucfl,  i 

To  growing  weaJth  the  dedicator  fliea  ; 
From  ev'ry  room  descends  the  painted  face, 
That  hung  the  bright  paJMium  of  the  place  ; 
And,  «mokcd  in  kitchena,  or  in  anctiona  aold^ 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold  \ 
For  now  no  more  we  traee  in  e^'*ry  line  i 

Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine :  i 

The  form  distorted  ju£ititiea  the  fall^ 
And  deteelatioD  rids  the  indignant  walL 

But  Will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal. 
Sign  her  foe's  doom,  or  guard  her  favourite's  ieal! 
Throagh  Freedom's  sons  no  more  remonatrauoe 

rings  I 

Degrading  noblee  and  controlling  kings ;  I 


'   I 

Btadd«      ■ 

hand:     ^ 


Our  supple  tribes 

And  aak  no  qneaHoiM  bat  1^  pnes  of 
Witb  weekly  iibeb  and  ffepteonial  ale. 
Their  wiah  is  full  to  riot  and  to  mlL 
In  fuU-blown  dignity,  see  Wobey 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  forturLe  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realms tht'br  powem 
Thrf jugh  him  the  rays  of  f>egaJ  tiounty  ^liine^ 
TuruM  by  his  nod  the  ati^eam  of  lusioiir  floiri, 
His  smile  aloue  security  bestow«  ; 
Still  to  new  heights  hh  restlae»  vkihaa  ummt 
Claim  ]«ida  to  claim,  and  power  ndviHtti 
Till  conquest  unreaistcd  e^ued  to 
And  rights  submitted  leH  Itim 
At  lengtl)  his  sov^lr^^^  &qwq« — the  tzmia  ei^^ 
Ihlark  the  keen  gbLUce,  and  v&leh  tlie  sign  lo^^^ 
Wherever  he  turns,  he  meeta  la  strajij^i^'s  ent^ 
Hi^  suppliants  acoro  him^  and  bis  followesn  fly^ 
Kow  drops  at  once  ^e  pride  of  awfu!  atale^ 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittVing  phue* 
The  regal  palace,  the  iumnrioua  board. 
The  hv'ried  army,  and  the  men^  lord. 
With  age,  with  eares,  with  maladieft  op]]tl««'4 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  niona«tie  ro^k 
Grief  aids  disease,  remembered  foUj 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  (aitb  of 

Speak  thou  wiio&e  though  tsat  tiumbte 
Shall  Wolsey 'ft  w  ealth  wiQi  WoImtij^b 
Or  iivest  Uion  now,  with  mier  psile 
Tfie  wis^t  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent ! 
For,  why  did  W^olscy,  near  tbe  steeps  of  &liv 
On  weak  foondationa  raise  the  etioniKms  wei^! 
Why  hot  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow. 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfa  below  t 

What  gave  great  VilUers  to  the  ^smmrn**  ksl^ 
And  fixM  di^eufio  on  Haf  ley*a  closing  life  f 
What  murdered  Wentwortb,«nd  what  e^ikdHyii^ 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kiugA  allied  ! 
What  but  their  Viish  iodnig^  in  catirts  id  itne. 
And  power  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  rewgn  t 

Wtien  titvt  the  college  rolla  f^ecetve  his  ^imt, 
The  yoong  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  hme  ; 
Keeistless  bums  the  fever  of  renown^ 
Co  ugh  t  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gtwa  i 
O'er  Bodley^s  dome  his  fntore  bihoors  spread. 
And  Bacon^fi  mansion  tremblea  o'*ei*  bis  brad 
Aro  these  thy  views  I  Proceed,  illu^trions  ja^lK 
And  Virtue  guard  thoe  to  the  tbrone  of  T^^ ! 
Y'et  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  g^n^rona  fa»t 
Till  captive  Science  jields  her  Iftst  te^xc^^  ; 
Shonid  reason  guide  th^e  with  her  bri^htesi  t^ 
And  pour  on  mi^y  doubt  Taostleae  d*y  ; 
Should  no  false  kindnew  lure  to  loote  <U%bt, 
Nor  praise  relax^  nor  di^cully  fright ; 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  is?U  refimis. 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fnm^^  in  vmia  ; 
Slwuld  Beauty  bhint  on  fopa  her  &|^  dart. 
Nor  e  laim  the  triumph  of  a  lett^r'd  faeai^  " 
Should  no  disc^i^e  thy  to^d  veins  invade. 
Nor  Mebmeboly's  phantoms  hannt  thv  slndr; 
Yet  hope  not  life  (rom  grief  or  danger  fnsc^ 
Nor  thiDk  the  doom  of  ma^  rer^aed  tor  th^ : 
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Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be  wise  ; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 
See  nations,  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend. 
Hear  Lydiat's  life*,  and  Galileo's  end. 

Nor  deem,  when  Learning  her  last  prize  bestows. 
The  glitt'ring  eminence  exempt  from  foes  ; 
See,  when  the  vulgar  'scapes,  despised  or  awed. 
Rebellion's  vengeful  talons  seize  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  minds  though  smaller  fines  content. 
The  plunder'd  palace,  or  sequester'd  rent, 
Bfark'd  out  by  dangerous  parts,  he  meets  the 

shock. 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block  : 
Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Grenius  weep. 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and  sleep. 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  ravish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe, 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette*s  pompous  tale. 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  -bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirlM, 
For  such  the  steady  Roman  shook  the  world  ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine. 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine ; 
This  power  has  praise,  that  virtue  scarce  can  warm 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  reason  frowns  on  war's  unequal  game, 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name  ; 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires'  wreaths 

regret. 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  convey 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 
On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
:    How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide  ; 

A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
, '  No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire  ; 
I    O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
I    Unconquer'd  lonl  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 
I    No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
I    War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field  ; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  combine, , 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign  ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in 

vain ; 
**  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  be  cries,  "  till  nought 

remain. 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost ; 

[*  A  very  learned  divine  and  mathematician,  rect<»r  of 
Okerton.  near  Ilanbury;  "  Having  spoken  in  favour  of 
monarchy  and  bishopn,  he  was  plundered  by  the  parlia- 
ment forces,  and  twice  carried  away  prisoner  from  his 
rectory  ;  and  afterwards  had  not  a  shirt  to  shift  him  in 
three  months  without  he  borrowed  it."  Ho  died  in  1G46.— 
Sf€  Boncttt,  iEd.  1835),  vol.  z.  p.  2S5.] 


He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay  ; — 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  : 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands. 
And  shows  bis  miseries  in  distant  lands  ; 
Condemn'd,  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait. 
While  Udies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  t 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ! 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ! 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground ! 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand  ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

All  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  afford. 
From  Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gay  hostility  and  barb'rous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side. 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  prey. 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way  ; 
Attendant  Flatt'ry  counts  his  myriads 'o'er. 
Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more  ; 
Fresh  praise  is  tried  till  madness  fires  his  mind, 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind. 
New  powers  are  claim'd,  new  powers  are  still  be- 

stow*d. 
Till  rude  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god  ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show, 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe  ; 
Th'  insulted  sea  with  humbler  thought  he  gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains  ; 
Th'encumber'd  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coast 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host. 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour. 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Ceesarean  power. 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway  : 
Short  sway !  fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful 

charms. 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise  ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage,  crowd  the  war  ; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honour's  flatt'ring  bloom, 
Of  hasty  greatness  finds  the  fatal  doom ; 
His  foes'  derision  and  his  subjects'  blame, 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  from  shame. 

**  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  da^-s ! " 
In  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays : 
Hides  from  himself  its  state,  and  shuns  to  know, 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  woe. 
Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy  : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower  ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store. 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more ; 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats,  and  joyless  wines, 
And  Luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain. 
Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain  ; 
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No  sounds,  alaa!  would  touch  the  impervious  ear. 
Though  dancing  mountains  wituess'd  Orpheus 

near; 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  attend. 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend  ; 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  and  lingering  jest, 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper'd  guest. 
While   growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gathering 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear  ;      [sneer, 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence  ; 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  exptense. 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treacherous  skill. 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumber'd  maUdies  his  joints  invade, 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade  ; 
I  But  unextmguish'd  av'rice  still  remains, 
I  And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains  ; 
I  He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands. 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands ; 
Or  views  his  coflfers  wiUi  suspicious  eyes. 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temp'rate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay. 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away  ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears, 
Whose  night  oongntuUtting  conscience  cheers; 
The  general  fiav'rite  as  the  general  friend  : 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end ! 
Yet  ev*n  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wings ; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  sable  bier, 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  claims  a  tear  ; 
Year  chai>e8  year,  decay  pursues  decay, 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  with'ring  life  away  ; 
New  forms  arise,  and  different  views  engage, 
Superfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  stage. 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  last  release, 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await, 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  Fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend, 
By  Solon  caution 'd  to  regard  his  end, 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise  ! 
From   Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage 
And  Swift  expires  a  driv'ler  and  a  show,      [flow, 

The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race, 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face  ; 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spring ; 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king*. 
Yc  n^Tuphs  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant  eyes. 
Whom  pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  wise  ; 
Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  invite, 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  night  ; 

[♦  Ann  VancOie  mistress  of  FrtKicrick  Prince  of  Wales, 
fatlier  to  George  111. ;  and  Catherine  Sedley,  the  mistress  of 
James  11.] 


Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  art ; 

And  ask  the  Uttcst  ia^iion  of  the  heart ; 

What  care,  what  rules,  your  heedleas  charms  shall 

save. 
Each  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  yoath  your  skve! 
Against  your  fame  with  fondness  hate  combines. 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls. 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  fiunt  remonstranee  falls ; 
Tired  with  contempt,  she  quits  the  slipp'ry  reign, 
And  Pride  and  Prudence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend,      ■ 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  plied : 
To  Int'rest,  Prudence  ;  and  to  FUtt'ry,  Pride. 
Here  Beauty  falls  betray'd,  despised,  diatress'd, 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  the  rest. 
Where  then.shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objedB 
find! 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  1 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  &te  ! 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  invoke  the  merei^  of  the  skies  ! 
Inquirer,  cease  ;  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heav'n  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vam. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  Toiee, 
But  leave  to  Heav'n  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  alar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest. 
Secure,  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  rcsign'd  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill  ; 
For  patience,  sov'reign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain. 
These  goods  he  grant8,who  grants  the  powV  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


PROLOGUE, 

8PUKEN   BY   pARAICK   AT  THK  OPKNTNO  OP   TUB   THKATRE 
I  ROYAL,    ORURY    LAMK,    l7-*7. 

When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foe? 
First  rcar'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  tlien  imagined  new  : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain  ; 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  impress'd. 
And  unresisted  passion  storm'd  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school. 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 
I  His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art,  i 

j  By  regular  approach,  cssay'd  the  heart  ; 
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Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays  ; 

For  those  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could 

praise. 
A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  general  doom, 
But  left,  like  Eg^'pt's  kmgs,  a  lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame, 
Nor   wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or    Shakspeare's 

flame. 
Themselves  they  studied  ;  as  they  felt,  they  writ : 
•  Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend  ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 
'  And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were 
strong ; 
I  Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long : 
I  Till  Shame  regained  the  post  that  Sense  betray'd, 
I  And  Virtue  call'd  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 
I       Then  crush'd  by  rules,  and  weakened  as  refined, 
For  years  the  power  of  tragedy  declined  ; 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  declamation  roar'd  whilst  passion  slept : 
Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tr«id. 
Philosophy  remained,  though  Nature  fled  ; 
But  forced,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  Uy  the  ghost  of  wit. 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyous  day. 
And  pantomime  and  song  confirmed  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage  t 
Porhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  renuun  in  store  ; 
Perhaps  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died, 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride  ; 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  the  elTeets  of  chance  {) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 
Hard  is  his  lot  that  here,  by  fortune  placed, 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  pUy, 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 
Ah  !  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice : 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice  ; 
Tlie  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give  ; 
For  wc  that  live  to  please,  must  please — to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die  ; 
'TIS  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature,  and  reviving  sense  ; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show. 
For  useful  mirth  and  salutiury  woe  ; 
Bid  scenic  virtue  form  the  rising  age. 
And  truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage*. 

[*  There  aro  but  two  decent  prologuM  in  oar  tongue, 
Pdpe'H  to  Cato.  JohnNon'8  to  Drury  Lane.  These,  with  tbu 
t>I)iloKue  to  "  The  Divtrest  Mother,"  and  I  think  one  of 
(iuIdKmfth'M,  and  a  prologue  of  old  Colman'e  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  "  rhilaater,"  are  the  beat  things  of  the 
Icind  we  have.— Bv  row] 
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Condemn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine. 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  bUsts,  or  slow  decline. 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  numy  a  varying  year. 
See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend. 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere. 
Of  every  firiendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye, 
Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind  ; 

Nor,  letter'd  arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fainting  Nature  call'd  for  aid, 
And  hovering  Death  prepared  the  blow, 

His  vigorous  remedy  display'd 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  Miserjr's  darkest  cavern  known. 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour*d  his  groan. 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gain  diadain'd  by  pride  ; 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void  ; 

And  sure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employ'd. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright. 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

And  forced  his  soul  the  nearest  way*. 

[♦    TO  Da.  LAWKmyCE. 

Jan,  )7tt,  1782. 
Sir.— Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett.  who  waa  laat  night 
eminently  cheerful,  died  this  morning.  The  roan  who  lay 
in  the  aame  room,  bearing  an  uncommon  noiae,  got  np 
and  tried  to  make  htm  speak,  but  without  effect.  He  then 
called  Mr.  Holder,  the  apothecary,  who,  though  when  he 
came  be  thought  him  dead,  opened  a  vein,  but  could  draw 
no  blood.  8o  has  ended  the  long  life  of  a  very  naafnl  and 
very  blameleis  man.  I  am,  kir,  your  moet  humble  eenrant, 

8am.  Johmhom.] 
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Opt  I've  implored  the  gods  in  rain. 
And  pray'd  till  I've  been  weary: 

For  once  111  seek  my  wish  to  gain 
Of  Oberon  the  fairy. 

Sweet  airy  being,  wanton  sprite, 

Who  livest  in  woods  unseen  ; 
And  oft  by  Cynthia*s  silver  light 

Trip'st  gaily  o'er  the  green. 

If  e'er  thy  pitying  heart  was  moved 

As  ancient  stories  tell ; 
And  for  th'  Athenian  maid  who  loved, 

Thou  sought'st  a  wond'rous  spell. 

0  !  deign  once  more  t'  exert  thy  power  ! 
Haply  some  herb  or  tree, 

Sovereign  as  juice  from  western  flower, 
Conceals  a  balm  for  me. 

1  ask  no  kind  return  in  love, 

No  templing  charm  to  please  ; 
Far  from  the  heart  such  gifts  remove, 
That  sighs  for  peace  and  ease  ! 

Nor  ease,  nor  peace,  that  heart  can  know, 

That  like  the  needle  true, 
Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  w6e, 

But,  turning,  trembles  too. 

Far  as  distress  the  soul  can  wound, 

'Tis  pain  in  each  degree  ; 
'Tis  bliss  but  to  a  certxiin  bound — 

Beyond — is  agony  ; 

Then  take  this  treacherous  sense  of  mine, 
Which  dooms  me  still  to  smart ; 

Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  rcfiucj 
To  pain  new  pangs  impart. 


O  !  haste  to  shed  the  sovereign  bafan. 
My  shatter'd  nerves  new-string  ; 

And  for  my  guest,  serendy  calm. 
The  nymph  Indiflferenee  bring  ! 

At  her  approach,  see  Hope,  see  Fear, 

See  Expectation  fly ! 
And  Disappointment  in  the  rear. 

That  blasts  the  porpoeed  joj. 

The  tears,  which  Pity  taught  to  flow. 

My  eyes  shall  then  disown  ; 
The  heart,  that  throbb'd  at  others'  woe, 

Shall  then  scarce  feel  its  own. 

The  wounds,  which  now  each  moment  bleed, 
Each  momeni  then  shall  close  ; 

And  tranquil  days  shall  still  succeed 
To  nights  of  sweet  repose. 

0  fairy-elf !  but  grant  me  this. 

This  one  kind  comfort  send  ! 
And  so  may  never-fading  bliss 

Thy  flowery  paths  attend  ! 

So  may  the  glow-worm's  glimmering  light 

Thy  tiny  footsteps  lead 
To  some  new  region  of  delight. 

Unknown  to  mortal  tread  ! 

And  be  thy  acom-goblet  filFd 
With  heaven's  ambrosial  dew. 

From  sweetest,  freshest  fli»wers  disiilfd. 
That  shed  fresli  sweets  for  vou. 

And  what  of  life  remains  for  me, 

ril  pass  in  sober  ease  ; 
Half-pleased,  contented  will  I  be. 

Content — but  half  to  pie 
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William  Wuitehead  was  born  in  Cambridge. 
<Mt  would  be  vain,"  says  his  biographer,  Mason, 
the  poet,  ^  to  conceal  that  he  was  of  low  extrac- 
tion ;  because  the. secret  has  been  more  than 
once  divulgt'd  by  those  who  gain  what  thoy  think 
an  Iionest  livelihood  by  publuthing  the  lives  of 
the  living  ;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  his 
memory  ;  because  his  having  risen  much  above 
the  level  of  his  origin  bespeaks  an  intrinsic  merit, 
which  mere  ancestr}'  can  never  confer.  Let  it 
tlien  be  rather  boasted  than  whispered,  that  he 
was  the  Kon  of  a  baker.**  This  is  really  making 
too  much  of  a  small  thing.  Every  day  certainly 
witnesses  more  wonderful  events,  than  the  son  of 
a  tradesman  rising  to  the  honours  of  a  poet 
laureate,  and  the  post  of  a  travelling  tutor.  Why 
Mason  should  speak  of  the  secret  of  his  extrac- 
tion being  divulged,  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  unless 
we  suppose  that  Whitehead  was  weak  enough  to 
have  wished  to  conceal  it  ;  a  suspicion,  however, 
which  it  is  not  fair  to  indulge,  when  we  look  to 
the  general  respectability  of  his  personal  duurac- 
ter,  and  to  the  honest  pride  which  he  evinced,  in 
voluntarily  discharging  his  father's  debts.  But, 
with  all  respect  for  Whitehead,  be  it  observed, 
tliat  the  annals  of  **  Baking^*  can  boast  of  much 
more  illustrious  individuals  having  sprung  from 
the  loins  of  its  professors. 

His  father,  however,  was  a  man  of  taste  and 
expenditure,  much  above  the  pitch  of  a  baker. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  ornamenting  a  piece 
of  ground,  near  Grantchester,  which  still  goes  by 
the  name  of  Whitehead't  Folly;  and  he  left 
debts  behind  him  at  his  death,  that  would  liave 
done  honour  to  the  prodigality  of  a  poet.  In 
consequence  of  his  father  dying  in  such  circum- 
stances, young  Whitehead's  education  was  ac- 
coniplislied  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  strictest 
i>conuniy  on  his  own  part,  and  the  assistance  of 
his  mother,  whoso  discharge  of  duty  to  him  he 
has  grati'fully  recorded.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  was  put  to  Winchester  school,  ufmn  the 
foundation.  He  was  there  distinguiHhed  by  his 
love  of  reading,  and  by  his  facility  in  the  produc- 
tion of  EngliHh  verse ;  and  before  he  was  sixteen 
he  had  written  an  entire  comedy.  When  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  accompanied  by  P(n>e, 
visited  Winchester  school,  in  the  year  1733,  he 
gave  ten  guineas,  to  be  distributed  in  prizes 
among  the  lK)ys.  Pope  prescribetl  the  subject, 
which  was  "  Pcterl)orough,"and  young  Whitehead 
was  one  of  the  six  who  shared  the  prize  money. 
It  would  appear  that  Pope  had  distinguished  him 
on  this  occasion,  as  the  reputation  of  his  notiee 


was  afterwards  of  advantage  to  Whitehead  when 
he  went  to  the  university.  He  also  gained  some 
applause  at  Winchester  for  his  powers  of  acting, 
in  the  part  of  Marcia,  in  Cato.  He  was  a  grace- 
ful reciter  ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  hand- 
some in  his  youth.  Even  his  likeness,  which  is 
given  in  Mason's  edition  of  his  works,  though  it 
was  taken  when  he  was  advanced  in  years,  has 
an  elegant  and  prepossessing  countenance.  It 
was  observed,  that  his  school  friendships  were 
usually  contracted  with  youths  superior  to  him> 
self  in  station.  Without  knowing  his  individual 
asflociatoH,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  vanity, 
worldly  prudence,  or  a  taste  for  refined  manners, 
predominated  in  this  choice ;  but  it  is  observable, 
that  he  made  his  way  to  prosperity  by  such 
friendships,  and  he  seems  to  have  early  felt  tliat 
he  bad  the  power  of  acquiring  them.  At  Win- 
chester he  was' school-tutor  to  Mr.  Wallop, 
afterwards  Lord  Lymington,  son  to  the  Earl  of 
Portsmouth. 

At  the  election  to  New  College,  in  1735,  he 
was  treated  with  some  injustice,  being  placed 
too  low  in  the  roll  of  candidates  ;  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  Winchester,  without  obtaining  from 
thence  a  presentation  to  either  university.  He, 
however,  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Clare-hall, 
Cambridge,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  that 
low  extraction  for  which  Mason  apologises.  Being 
the  orphan  son  of  a  baker,  in  Cambridge,  he  was 
thought  the  best  entitled  to  be  put  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Pyke,  who  liad  been  of  that  trade  and 
town.  His  scholarship  was  worth  only  four 
shillings  a  week  :  and  he  was  admitted  as  a  sizer; 
but  the  inferiority  of  his  station  did  not  prevent 
his  introduction  to  tlie  best  society  ;  and,  before 
he  left  the  university,  he  made  himself  known  by 
several  publications,  particularly  by  his  ^  Essay 
on  the  l)anger  of  writing  Verse.*'  Having  ob- 
tained a  fellowship,  and  a  master's  degree,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  orders,  wlien  his  intention 
was  prevented,  in  consequence  of  his  being  in- 
vited by  the  Earl  of  Jersey  tf)  be  the  domestic 
tutor  of  his  son,  Vtseount  Villiers.  This  situation 
was  made  peculiarly  agreeable  to  him  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Jersey  family,  and  by  the  abund- 
ant leisure  which  it  afforded  him  t4>  pursue  his 
studies,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  public  amusements. 
From  frequenting  the  th(*atre,  he  was  led  to 
attempt  dramatic  composition.  His  first  effort 
was  a  little  farce,  on  the  subject  of  the  Pretender, 
which  has  never  been  published.  In  1750  he 
brought  upon  the  stage  a  regular  tragedy,  the 
« Roman  Father,"  an  imitation  of  Comeille's 
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Hormce.  Mason  has  employed  a  good  deal  of  { 
criticism  on  this  drama,  to  prove  something  analo- 
gous to  the  connoisseur's  remark  in  Goldsmith, 
^  that  the  piece  would  have  been  better,  if  the 
artist  had  bestowed  more  pains  upon  it.'*  It  is 
acknowledged,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  biogra- 
pher, that  the  Roman  Father  was  long  enough 
in  its  author's  hands  to  receive  many  alterations; 
but  these  had  not  been  for  the  better.  It  was 
put  through  the  mangle  of  Garrick's  oritlcism  ; 
and  he,  according  to  Mason,  was  a  lover  of  no 
beauties  in  a  pUy,  but  those  which  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  his  own  powers  of 
representing  sudden  and  strong  effects  of  passion. 
This  remark  of  Mason  accords  with  Johnson's 
complaint  of  Garrick's  projected  innovations  in 
bis  own  tragedy ;  "  That  fellow,"  he  said,  **  wants 
me  to  make  Mahomet  mad,  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  tossing  his  hands,  and  kicking  his 
heels."  For  the  faults  of  the  piece,  however,  it 
is  but  circuitous  and  conjectural  justice  to  make 
Garrick  responsible ;  and,  among  those  faults, 
the  mode  of  the  heroine's  death  is  not  the  slight- 
est.  After  Comeille's  heroine  has  been  stabbed 
by  her  brother,  she  appears  no  more  upon  the 
stage.  The  piece,  to  be  sure,  drags  heavily  after 
this  event ;  for,  in  iact,  its  interest  is  concluded. 
Whitehead  endeavours  to  conquer  this  difficulty 
by  keeping  her  alive,after  she  has  been  woundod, 
in  order  to  have  a  conference  with  her  father, 
which  she  terminates  by  tearing  the  bandages  off 
her  wounds,  and  then  expires.  But  the  effect  of 
her  death  by  this  process  is  more  disagreeable 
than  even  the  tedium  of  Comeille's  fifth  act.  It 
inspires  us  with  a  sore  physical  shuddering, 
instead  of  tragic  commiseration*. 

In  1754  he  brought  out,  at  Drury  Lane,  his 
tragedy  of  "Creusa,"  a  play  which,  though  seldom 
read,  and  never  acted,  is  by  no  means  destitute 
of  dramatic  fueling  and  conception.  The  subject 
is  taken  from  the  "  Ion"  of  Euripides  ;  but  with 
bold,  and  sometimes  interesting  alterations.  In 
the  Greek  story,  Crcusa,  Princess  of  Athens,  who 
had  been  violated  by  Apollo,  had  concealed  her 
shame  by  expf>sing  her  infant.  She  had  after- 
wards married  Xuthus,  a  military  stranger,  who, 
at  her  father's  death,  succeeded,  in  her  right,  to 
the  throne  of  Athens.  But  their  marriage-l>ed 
having  proved  fruitless,  they  arrive  at  Delphi,  to 
consult  the  oracle  for  an  heir.  The  oracle  pro- 
nounces, that  the  first  whom  Xuthus  sliall  meet 
in  going  out  of  the  temple  is  his  son.  He  meets 
with  Ion,  a  youth  of  unknown  parentage,  who 
had  been  reared  as  a  servant  in  the  holy  place, 
and  who,  in  fact,  is  the  child  of  Creusa,  whom 
bhe  had  exposed.  Xuthus  embraces  Ion  for  his 
son  ;  and,  comparing  his  age  with  the  date  of  a 

*  The  directions  for  tearing  off  the  bandatjcs  are  K'iven 
in  Mujson's  edition  of  Whitehead'8  Works.  I  obscn-c  that 
in  later  editions  of  the  play  they  are  omitted  :  but  still, 
with  this  improved  attention  to  humanity,  the  heroine 
protract*  her  dying  bccue  too  long. 


love  adventure,  which  he  recollected  in  former 
times,  concludes  that  Ion  is  the  offspring  of  that 
amour.     It  is  no  sooner  known  that  Xathns  has 
found  a  son  of  his  own  blood,  than  the  tutor  id 
Creusa  exhorts  the  queen  to  resent  this  indignity 
on  her  childless  stote,  and  to  rid  herself  of  a  step- 
son, who  may  embitter  and  endanger  her  fuisre 
days.   The  tutor  attempts  to  poison  Ion,  bat  iuh 
—-Creusa  is  punned  to  the  altar  by  her  own  son, 
who  is  with  difficulty  prerented  from  potiiBg 
her  to  death  ;  but  a  discovery  of  their  rowsa 
guinity  takes   ptaee—Hinerva    deseends   tnm 
heaven  to  confirm  the  proo&  of  it  ;  and  havisf 
predicted  that  Ion  shall  reign  in  Athens^  and 
prudently  admonished  the  mother  and  son  to  kc 
Kmg  Xuthus  remain  in  the   old  bdief  of  liii 
being  &ther  to  Ion,  leares  the  pieee  to  eondndt 
triumphantly. — Sadi  is  the  bare  outline  of  the 
ancient  drama.     Whitehead's  stoiy  is  cntirelT 
tragical,  and  stripped  of  miracnloos  agency.    He 
gives  a  human  father  (Nieander)  to  (Ilyvsas)  the 
secret  child  of  Creusa    This  Nieander,  the  fint 
lover  of  the  Udy,  had,  on  the  disooveiy  of  thnr 
attachment,  been  driven  into   bamafameot  by 
Creuaa's  father,  but  had  carried  with  him  tfaor 
new-bom  offspring  :  and  both  he  and  the  bdutL 
were  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  their 
flight  from  Athens.    Nieander,  however,  had 
made  his  way  to  Delphi,  had  entrusted  Ins  duU 
to  the  temple ;  and  living  in  the  Deighboariiood, 
passed  (under  the  name  ci  Aletes)  for  the  tntor 
of  the  m^-sterious  orphan.     Having  obtained  a 
high  character  for  sagacity,  he  was  consulted  by 
the  priestess  Pythia  herself  ;  and  he  is  repnr- 
sentod  as  having  an  influence  upon  her  retpontes 
(it  is  an  English  poet,  we  must  recollect,  and  n*.* 
a  Greek  one,  who  is  telling  the  story).     Mean- 
while, Creusa  having  been   forced   to  give  her 
luind,  without  her  heart,  to  Xuthos,  is  still  a 
mourner,  like  Lady  Randolph*,  when,  at  the  eai 
,  of  eighteen  years  from  the  birth  of  Ily^s^us,  she 
'  comes  to  consult  the  oracle.     Struck,  at  the  first 
'  sight  of  ll}-ssus,  by  his  likeness  to  Nieander,  sbf 
j  conceives  an  instinctive  fondness  for  the  youth- 
!  The  oracle  declares  him  heir  to   the  throne  <^f 
;  Athens  ;  but  this  is  accompanied  with  a  rumour 
[  of  bitter  intelligence  to  Creusa,  that  he  is  naii* 
the  son  of  Xuthus.     Her  Athenians  are  indis^tts^ 
at  the  suspicion  of  Xuthus's  collusion  with  the 
oracle,  to  entail  the  sceptre  of  their  kingdom  on 
'  his  foreign  offspring.     Her  confidant  (like  tbe 
I  tutor  in  Euripides)  rouses  her  pride  as  a  queen, 
and  her  jealousy  as  a  mother, against  this  intruder- 
He  tries  ever>'  artifice  to  turn  her  heart  again«t 
Ilyssus ;   still  she  retains  a  partiality  for  him. 
and  resists  the  proposal  of  attempting  his  life. 
,  At  length,  however,  her  husband  insults  her  witii 
I  expressing  his  triumph  in  his  new-found  heir. 

*  If  any  rccullcctinn  of  llomc's  tragedy  should  occur 
,  to  the  reader  of  Whitehead's,  it  is  but  fair  U>  remind  biir 
that  the  play  of  Creusa  was  i»t>duced  a  year  or  two  earlier 
thun  that  of  Douglas. 
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and  reproaches  her  with  the  plebeian  grare  of 
the  first  object  of  her  affection.  In  the  first 
transport  of  her  wrath  she  meets  the  Athenian 
enemy  of  Ion,  and  a  guilty  assent  is  wnmg  from 
her,  Uiat  Ilyssus  shall  be  poisoned  at  the  banquet. 
Alotes,  ignorant  of  the  plot,  had  hitherto  dreaded 
to  disclose  himself  to  Creusa,  lest  her  agitation 
should  prematurely  interfere  with  his  project  of 
placing  his  son  on  the  throne  of  Athens.  He 
meets  her,  however,  at  buit,  and  she  swoons  at 
recognising  him  to  be  Nicander.  When  he  tells 
her  that  Ilyssus  is  her  son,  she  has  in  turn  to 
unfold  the  dreadful  eonfeseion  of  having  con- 
sented to  his  death.  She  flies  to  the  banquet,  if 
possible,  to  avert  his  fate  ;  and  arrives  in  time 
to  snatch  the  poisoned  chalice  from  his  hand. 
But  though  she  is  thus  rescued  from  remorse, 
she  is  not  extricated  from  despair.  To  Nicander 
she  has  to  say,  ^  Am  I  not  Xuthus'  wife  :  and 
what  art  thou  I"  She  anticipates  that  the  king- 
dom of  Athens  must  be  involved  in  bloodshed 
for  her  sake :  one  victim  she  deems  would  suflBce, 
and  determines  that  it  shall  be  herself.  Having, 
therefore,  exacted  an  oath  from  Xuthus  and  the 
Athenians,  that  Ilyssus  shall  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  her  fathers,  she  drinks  of  the  &tal 
goblet. 

The  piece  contains  some  strong  situations ; 
its  Unguage  is  unaffected  ;  and  it  fixes  the  atten- 
tion (if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience) 
from  the  first  to  the  last  scene.  The  pure  and 
holy  character  of  the  young  Ilyssus  is  brought 
out,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  more  interest- 
ingly than  in  Euripides,  by  the  display  of  his 
reverential  gratitude  to  the  queen,  upon  the  first 
tenderness  which  she  shows  him,  and  by  the 
agony  of  his  ingenuous  spirit,  on  beholding  it 
withdrawn.  And,  though  Creusa's  character  is 
not  unspotted,  she  draws  our  sympathy  to  some  of 
the  deepest  conceivable  agonies  of  human  nature. 
I  by  no  means  wish  to  deny  that  the  tragedy  has 
many  defects,  or  to  speak  of  it  as  a  great  pro- 
duction ;  but  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  consigned 
to  oblivion. 

The  exhibition  of  Creusa  was  hardly  over, 
when  Whitehead  was  called  upon  to  attend  his 
pupil  and  Viscount  Nuneliam,  son  to  Earl  Har- 
court,  upon  their  travels.  The  two  young  noble- 
men were  nearly  of  an  age,  and  luul  been  intimate 
from  their  childhood.  They  were  both  so  much 
attached  to  Whitehead,  as  to  congratulate  each 
other  on  his  being  appointed  their  common  tutor. 
They  continued  abroad  for  about  two  years, 
during  which  they  vinited  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  In  his  absence.  Lady  Jersey  made 
interest  enough  to  obtain  for  him  the  offices  of 
secretary  and  registrar  of  the  order  of  the  Bath. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  pressed  by 
Lord  Jersey  to  remain  with  the  family  ;  and  he 
continued  to  reside  with  them  for  fourteen  years, 
except  during  his  visits  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Har- 
court.     Hb  pupils,  who  had  now  sunk  the  idea 


of  their  governor  in  the  mofre  agreeable  one  of 
tlieur  friend,  showed  him  through  fife  anremittod 
marks  of  affection. 

Upon  the  death  of  Obber,  in  1757,  he  s«e* 
ceeded  to  the  pkee  of  poet  laureate.  The 
appointment  had  been  offered  to  Gray  as  a  atne- 
cure  ;  but  it  was  not  so  when  h  was  given  to 
Whitehead,  liason  wonders  why  this  was  the 
case,  when  George  the  Second  had  no  taste  for 
poetry.  His  wonder  is  quite  misplaced.  If  the 
king  had  had  a  taete  for  poetry,  he  would  have 
abolished  the  laureate  odes.  As  he  had  not,  they 
were  continued.  Our  author's  official  lyrics  are 
said  by  Mason  to  eontain  no  fobome  panegyric,* 
fact  for  which  I  hope  his  word  may  be  taken  ; 
for  to  ascertain  it  by  perusing  the  strains  them- 
selves would  be  an  alarming  undertaking.  But 
the  laurel  was  to  Whitehead  no  very  enviable 
distinction.  He  had  something  more  to  pay  for 
it  than 

*♦  nu  quit-rent  ode,  hit  peppercorn  of  praise  *." 

At  first  he  was  assailed  by  the  hostility  of  all  the 
petty  tribe,  among  whom  it  is  lamentable,  aa  Gray 
remarks,  to  find  beings  capable  of  envying  even 
a  poet  kureate.  He  stood  their  attacks  for  some 
time,  without  a  sensible  diminution  of  character  ; 
and  his  comedy  of  the  *  School  for  Lovers,*' 
which  was  brought  out  in  1762,  before  it  was  the 
fashion  to  despise  him,  was  pretty  well  received, 
as  an  easy  and  chaste  imitation  of  the  manners 
of  well-bred  life.  But  in  the  same  year  the 
rabid  sature  of  Churchill  sorely  smote  his  repu- 
tation. Poor  Whitehead  made  no  reply.  Those 
who,  with  Mason,  consider  his  silence  as  the 
effect  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and  not  of  imbe- 
cility, will  esteem  him  the  more  for  his  forbear- 
ance, and  will  apply  it  to  the  maxim,  Rarum  ett 
eloquenter  loqui  variae  ehquentsr  taeere.  Among 
his  unpubli^ed  MSS.  there  were  even  found 
verses  expressing  a  compliment  to  Churchill's 
talents.  There  is  something,  no  doubt,  very 
amiable  in  a  good  and  candid  man  taking  the 
trouble  to  cement  rhymes  upon  the  genius  of  a 
blackguard,  who  had  abused  him  ;  but  the  eflfeet 
of  all  this  candour  upon  his  own  generation 
reminds  us  how  much  more  important  it  is,  for  a 
man's  own  advantage,  that  he  should  be  formid- 
able than  harmless.  His  candour  could  not  pre- 
vent his  poetical  character  from  being'completely 
killed  by  Churehill.  Justly,  some  will  say  ;  he 
was  too  stupid  to  resist  his  adversary.  I  have 
a  different  opinion,  both  as  to  the  justice  of  hit 
fate,  and  the  cause  of  his  abstaining  from  retalia- 
tion. He  certainly  wrote  too  many  insipid 
things  ;  but  a  tolerable  selection  might  be  made 
from  his  works,  that  would  discover  his  talents 
to  be  no  legitimate  object  of  oontempt ;  and  there 
is  not  a  trait  of  arrogance  or  vanity,  in  any  OBe 
of  his  compositions,  that  deserved  to  be  publicly 
hnmiliated.  Ho  was  not  a  satirist  ;  but  he 
[*  CowPKR— ra6te  Tart.] 
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wanted  rather  the  gall  than  the  ingenuity  that  is 
requisite  for  the  character.  If  his  heart  had 
been  full  of  spleen,  he  was  not  so  wholly  desti- 
tute of  humour  as  not  to  have  been  able  to  deal 
some  hard  blows  at  Churchill,  whose  private 
character  was  a  broad  mark,  and  even  whose 
writings  had  many  vapid  parts  that  were  easily 
assailable.  Had  Whitehead  done  so,  the  world 
would  probably  have  liked  him  the  better  for  his 
pugnacity.  As  it  was,  his  name  sunk  into  such 
a  by-word  of  contempt,  that  Crarrick  would  not 
admit  his  ^Trip  to  Scotland"  on  the  stage, 
unless  its  author  was  concealed.  He  also  found 
it  convenient  to  publish  his  pleasing  tale,  entitled 


^  <<  Variety,"  anonymously.    The  pablic  applanded 
both  his  farce  and  his  poem,  because  it  wis  not    ! 
known  that  they  were  Whitehead's.  i 

In  1769  he  obtained  an  unwilling  penniiBon  • 
from  Lord  Jersey  to  remove  to  priTate  lodgings ;  ; 
though  he  was  still  a  daily  expected  guest  at  his 
lordship*s  table  in  town  ;  and  be  diTided  his 
summers  between  the  country  residences  of 
the  Jersey  and  Harcourt  families.  His  beakh 
began  to  decline  about  his  seventieth  year,  and 
in  1 785  he  was  carried  off  by  a  complaint  in  his 
chest.  His  death  was  sudden,  and  his  peaceable 
life  was  closed  without  a  groan. 


FROM   HIS  TRAGEDY  OF  "CREUSA." 
ILYSSUS  MEETING  CREUSA. 


Per«ofi#— Crkusa,  I1.V88U8. 


Ilyttus.  Please  you,  great  queen* 

In  yon  pavilion  to  repose,  and  wait 
Th'  arrival  of  the  king. 

Creusa.  Lycea,~Phorbas, — 

What  youth  is  this  ?  There's  something  in  his  eyes, 
Hisshape,  his  voice. — What  may  we  call  thee,  youth! 

Ilyisus,  The  servant  of  the  god  who  guards  this 

Cretua,  Bear'st  thou  no  name  ?  [fane. 

IlytsuM,  Ilyssus,  gracious  queen, 

The  priests  and  virgins  call  me. 

Creusa.  Ah  !  Uyssus  ! 

That  name's  Athenian.     Tell  nic,  gentle  youth, 
Art  thou  of  Atliens  then  I 

Ilyssns.  I  have  no  country  ; 

Nor  know  I  whence  I  am. 

Creusa.  Who  were  thy  parents  ? 

Thy  father,  mother  ? 

Illyssus.  Ever  honour'd  queen, 

I  never  knew  a  mother's  tender  c^res, 
Nor  heard  the  instructions  of  a  father's  .tongue. 

Creusa,  How  earnest  thou  hither  ? 

liyssus.  Eighteen  years  are  past 

Since  in  the  temple's  portal  I  was  found 
A  sleeping  infant. 

Creusa.  Eighteen  years  !  good  heaven  ! 

That  fatal  time  reculs  a  scene  of  woe — 
Let  me  not  think. — Were  there  no  marks  to  show 
From  whom  or  whence  thou  wert  ? 

Jlyssus.  1  have  been  told 

An  osier  basket,  such  as  shepherds  weave, 
And  a  few  scatter'd  leaves,  were  all  tlie  bed 
And  cradle  I  could  boast. 

Creusa.  Unhappy  child  ! 

But  more,  O  ten  times  more,  unhappy  they 
Who  lost  perhaps  in  thee  their  only  ofi'sprinc; ! 
What  pangs,  what  anguish,  must  the  mother  feel, 
Compell'd  no  doubt,  by  some  disastrous  fate — 
— But  this  is  all  conjecture. — 

Ilyssus.  O  great  queen, 

Had  those  from  whom  I  sprung  beenfomiM  like  thee. 


Had  they  e'er  felt  the  secret  pangs  of  nature. 

They  had  not  left  me  to  the  desert  world 

So  totally  exposed.     I  rather  fear 

I  am  the  child  of  lowliness  and  vice. 

And  happy  only  in  my  ignorance. 

— Why  should  she  weep  ?    O  if  her  tears  can  &]1 

For  even  a  stranger's  but  suspected  woes. 

How  is  that  people  bless'd  where  she  presides 

As  queen,  and  mother ! — Please  you,  I  retire  f 

Creusa.  No,  stay.  Thy  sentiments  at  least  be^  , 
A  gen'rous  education.  Tell  me,  youth,  [^peak  | 
How  has  thy  mind  been  form'd  f 

Ilyssus.  In  that,  great  que«D. 

I  never  wanted  parents.     The  good  priests 
And  pious  priestess,  who  with  care  sustain 'd 
My  helpless  infancy,  left  not  my  youth 
Without  instruction.     But  O,  more  than  all. 
The  kindest,  best  good  man,  a  neighbouring  saj^r. 
Who  has  known  better  days,  though  now,  retircJ 
To  a  small  cottage  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
He  deals  his  blessings  to  the  simple  swains 
In  balmsand powerful  herbs.  He  taught  me  things 
Which  my  soul  treasures  as  its  dearest  wealth. 
And  will  ivniember  ever.     The  good  priests, 
'Tis  true,  had  taught  the  same,  but  not  with  half 
That  force  and  energy  ;  conviction's  self 
Dwelt  on  Aletes'  tongue. 

Creusa.  Aletes,  said'st  thou  ! 

Was  that  the  good  man's  name  ? 

liyssus.  It  is,  great  que^*n. 

For  yet  he  lives,  and  guides  me  by  liLs  counsels. 

Creuaa.  What  did  he  teach  thee  ? 

Ilyssus.  To  adore  high  heaven, 

And  venerate  on  earth  heaven's  image,  truth  I 
To  feel  for  others'  woes  and  bear  my  own 
With  manly  resignation. — Yet  I  own 
Some  things  he  taught  me,  which  but  ill  agree 
With  my  condition  here. 

Creusa.  What  things  were  thos^  ? 

Ili/ssus.  They  were  for  exercise,  and  to  confirm 
My  growing  sti*ength.  And  yet  I  often  told  him 
The  exercise  he  taught  resembled  much 
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He^ 


» himself 


What  I  had  heard  of  war. 
A  warrior  once. 

Creusa,        And  did  those  iporti  delight  thee ! 

Ilyuttt,   Great  queen,  I  do  confesB,  my  soul 
mix'd  with  them. 
Whenever  I  graspM  the  osier-plaited  shield. 
Or  sent  the  mimic  javelin  to  its  mark, 
I  felt  I  know  not  what  of  manhood  in  me. 
But  then  I  knew  my  duty,  and  repressed 
The  swelling  ardour.     'Tia  to  shades,  I  cried. 
The  servant  of  the  temple  must  confine 
His  less  ambitious,  not  less  virtuous  cares^ 

Creusa,  Did  the  good  man  observe,  and  bUmc 
thy  ardour ! 

JlysMus.  lie  only  smiled  at  my  too  forward  zeal ; 
Nay,  seemed  to  think  such  sports  were  necessary 
To  soften,  what  he  call'd,  more  rigorous  studies.  ■ 

Creusa, — Suppose  when  I  return  to  Athens, 
youth. 
Thou  should'st  attend  me  thither  !  wouldst  thou 
To  mo  thy  future  fortunes  !  [trust 

IlyuuM.  O  most  gladly  ! 

— But  then  to  leave  these  shades  where  I  was  nursed 
The  servant  of  the  god,  how  might  that  seem ! 
And  good  Aletes  too,  the  kind  old  man 
Of  whom  I  spake ! — But  wherefore  talk  I  thus, 
You  only  throw  tliese  tempting  lures  to  try 
Th'  ambition  of  my  youth. — Please  you,  retire. 

Creusa,  Ilyssus,  we  will  find  a  time  to  speak 
More  largely  on  this  subject ;  for  the  present 
Let  all  withdraw  and  leave  us.     Youth,  farewell, 
I  see  the  place,  and  will  retire  at  leisure. 
Lycca,  Phorbas,  stay. 

Ilyssus,  (aside).        How  my  heart  beats  1 
She  must  mean  something,  sure.    Though  good 

Aletes 
Has  told  me  polish'd  courts  abound  in  falsehood. 
But  I  will  bear  the  priestess'  message  to  him, 
And  open  all  my  doubts.  lExit. 


VARIETY. 

A  TALK  rOR  MAMRIXD  PBOPLK. 

A  OENTCE  maid,  of  rural  breeding. 
By  Nature  first,  and  then  by  reading. 
Was  fiird  with  all  those  soft  sensations 
Which  we  restrain  in  near  relations, 
Lest  future  husbands  should  be  jealous. 
And  think  their  wives  too  fond  of  felloes. 

The  morning  sun  beheld  her  rove 
A  nymph,  or  goddess  of  the  grove  I 
At  eve  she  paced  the  dewy  lawn. 
And  callM  each  clown  she  saw,  a  faun  ! 
Hicn,  scudding  homeward,  lock'd  her  door. 
And  tum'd  some  copious  volume  o'er. 
For  much  she  read  ;  and  chiefly  those 
Great  authors,  who  in  verse,  or  prose. 
Or  something  betwixt  both,  unwind 
The  secret  springs  which  move  the  mind. 
These  much  she  read  ;  and  thought  she  knew 
The  human  heart's  minutest  clue  ; 


Yet  shrewd  observers  still  declare 
(To  show  how  shrewd  observers  are). 
Though  phiys,  which  breathed  heroic  flame. 
And  novels,  in  profusion,  came. 
Imported  fresh-and-fresh  from  France, 
She  only  read  the  heart's  romance. 

The  world,  no  doubt,  was  well  enough 
To  smooth  the  manners  of  the  rough  ; 
Might  please  the  giddy  and  the  vain, 
Those  tinsel'd  sUves  of  folly's  train  : 
But,  for  her  part,  the  truest  taste 
She  found  was  in  retirement  placed, 
Where,  as  in  verse  it  sweetly  flows, 
^  On  every  thorn  instruction  grows." 

Not  that  she  wishM  to  ^  be  alone," 
As  some  affected  prudes  have  done  ; 
She  knew  it  was  decreed  on  high 
We  should  **  increase  and  multiply  ;" 
And  therefore,  if  kind  Fate  would  grant 
'  Her  fondest  wish,  her  only  want, 
A  cottage  with  the  man  she  loved 
Was  what  her  gentle  heart  approved  ; 
In  some  delightful  solitude 
Where  step  profane  might  ne*er  intrude  ; 
But  Hymen  guard  the  sacred  ground, 
And  virtuous  Cupids  hover  round. 
Not  such  as  flutter  on  a  fan 
Round  Crete's  vile  bull,  or  Leda's  swan, 
(Who  scatter  myrtles,  scatter  roses, 
And  hold  their  fingers  to  their  noses). 
But  simp'ring,  mild,  and  innocent. 
As  angels  on  a  monument. 

Fate  heard  her  pray*r  :  a  lover  came. 
Who  felt,  like  her,  th'  innoxious  flame  ; 
One  who  had  trod,  as  well  as  she, 
The  flow'ry  paths  of  poesy  ; 
Had  warm*d  himself  with  Milton's  heat. 
Could  ev'r}'  line  of  Pope  repeat. 
Or  chant  in  Shenstone's  tender  strains, 
**  The  lover's  hoi)e8,"  **  the  lover's  pains." 

Attentive  to  the  charmer's  tongue. 
With  hun  she  thought  no  evening  long  ; 
With  him  she  saunter'd  half  the  day  ; 
And  sometimes,  in  a  laughing  way, 
Ran  o'er  the  catalogue  by  rote 
Of  who  might  marr}-,  and  who  not ; 
"  Consider,  sir,  we're  near  relations—" 
**  I  hope  so  in  our  inclinations." — 
In  short,  she  looked,  she  blush'd  consent ; 
He  grasp 'd  her  hand,  to  church  they  went ; 
And  ev'ry  matron  that  was  there. 

With  tongue  so  voluble  and  supple, 
Said  for  her  part,  she  must  declare, 

She  never  saw  a  finer  couple. 
O  Halcyon  days  !  'Twas  Nature's  reign, 
'Twas  Tempers  vale,  and  Enna*s  pUin, 
The  fields  assumed  unusual  bloom. 
And  ev'ry  zephyr  breathed  perfume, 
The  laughing  sun  with  genial  beams 
Danced  lightly  on  th'  exulting  streams  ; 
And  the  pale  regent  of  the  night. 
In  dewy  softness  shed  delight. 
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'Twas  transport  not  to  be  exprest ; 
Twas  Paradifie  ! Bat  mark  the  rest. 

Two  smiling  springs  had  waked  the  flow'rs 
That  paint  the  meads,  or  fringe  the  bow'rs, 
(Ye  lovers,  lend  your  wond'xing  ears, 
Who  count  by  months,  and  iiot  by  years), 
Two  smiling  springs  had  chaplets  wore 
To  crown  their  solitude,  and  love  : 
When  lo,  they  find,  they  can*t  tell  bow, 
Their  walks  are  not  so  pleasant  now. 
The  seasons  sure  were  changed  ;  the  place 
Had,  somehow,  got  a  different  face. 
Some  blast  had  struck  the  cheerful  scene ; 
The  lawns,  the  woods,  were  not  so  green. 
The  purling  rill,  which  murmur'd  by. 
And  once  was  liquid  harmony. 
Became  a  sluggish,  reedy  pool : 
The  days  grew  hot,  the  ev'nings  cool. 
The  moon,  with  all  the  starry  reign. 
Were  melancholy's  silent  train. 
And  then  the  tedious  winter  night — 
They  could  not  read  by  candle-light. 

Full  oft,  unknowing  why  they  did. 
They  call'd  in  adrentitious  aid. 
A  faithful,  fav'rite  dog  ('twas  thus 
With  Tobit  and  Telemachus) 
Amused  their  steps  ;  and  for  a  while 
They  view*d  his  gambols  with  a  smile. 
The  kitten  too  was  comical. 
She  pUty'd  so  oddly  with  her  tail. 
Or  in  the  glass  was  pleased  to  find 
Another  cat,  and  peep'd  behind. 

A  courteous  neighbour  at  the  door 
Was  deem'd  intruHive  noise  no  more. 
For  rural  visits,  now  and  then, 
Are  right,  as  men  must  live  with  men. 
Then  cousin  Jenny,  fresh  from  town, 

A  new  recruit,  a  dear  delight ! 
Made  many  a  heavy  hour  go  down. 

At  morn,  at  noon,  at  eve,  at  night : 
Sure  they  cuuld  hear  her  jokes  for  ever, 
She  was  so  sprightly,  and  so  clever  ! 

Yet  neighbours  were  not  quite  the  thing  ; 
What  joy,  alas  !  could  converse  bring 
With  awkward  creatures  bred  at  home — 
The  dog  grew  dull,  or  troublesome. 
The  cat  had  spoil'd  the  kitten's  merit, 
And,  with  her  youth,  had  lost  her  spirit. 
And  jokes  repeated  o'er  amd  o'er. 
Had  quite  exhausted. Jenny's  store. 
— "  And  then,  my  dear,  I  can't  abide 
Tiiis  always  sauntering  side  by  side." 
"  Enough  !"  he  cries,  "  the  reason's  plain  : 
For  causes  never  rack  your  brain. 
Our  neighbours  are  like  other  folks. 
Skip's  playful  tricks,  and  Jenny's  jokes. 
Are  still  delightful,  still  would  please, 
Were  we,  my  dear,  ourselves  at  ease. 
Look  round,  with  an  impartial  eye. 
On  yonder  fields,  on  yonder  sky  ; 
The  azure  cope,  the  flow'rs  below. 
With  all  their  wonted  colours  glow. 


The  rill  still  murmurs  ;  and  the  moon 

Shines,  as  she  did,  a  softer  sun. 

No  change  has  made  the  seaaoBB  fail. 

No  comet  bmsh'd  us  with  his  taiL 

The  scene's  the  same,  the  same  the  weather— 

We  live,  my  dear,  too  much  together.** 

Agreed.    A  rich  old  uncle  dies. 
And  added  wealth  the  means  sappliea. 
With  eager  haste  to  town  they  flew. 
Where  all  must  please,  for  all  waa  new. 

But  here,  by  strict  poetic  laws. 
Description  claims  its  proper  panae. 

The  rosy  mom  had  raised  her  head 
From  old  Tithonus'  saffron  bed  ; 
And  embryo  sunbeams  from  the  east, 
Half.ehoked,  were  struggling  throngfa  the  mis 
When  forth  advanced  the  gilded  chaiae  ; 
The  village  crowded  round  to  gaaei 
The  pert  postilion,  now  promoted 
From  driving  plough,  and  neatly  booted. 
His  jacket,  cap,  and  baldric  on, 
(As  greater  folks  than  he  have  done), 
Look'd  round  ;  and,  with  a  coxcomb  air, 
Smack'd  loud  his  Ush.     The  happy  pair 
Bow'd  graceful,  from  a  sep'rate  door. 
And  Jenny,  from  the  stool  before. 

Roll  swift,  ye  wheels  !  to  willing  ejrcs 
New  objects  ev'ry  moment  rise. 
Each  carriage  passing  on  the  road. 
From  the  broad  waggon's  pond'rous  lead 
To  the  light  car,  where  mounted  high 
The  giddy  driver  seems  to  fly, 
Were  themes  for  harmless  satire  fit. 
And  gave  fresh  force  to  Jenny's  wit, 
Whate'er  occorr'd,  'twas  all  delightful. 
No  noise  was  harsh,  no  danger  frightful. 
The  dash  and  splash  through  thick  and  thin. 
The  Hair-breadth  'scapes,  the  bustling  inn. 
(Where  well-bred  landlords  were  so  ready 
To  welcome  in  the  '8<iuire  and  lady). 
Dirt,  dust,  and  sun,  they  bore  with  ease. 
Determined  to  be  pleased,  and  please. 

Now  nearer  town,  and  all  agog. 
They  know  dear  London  by  its  fog. 
Bridges  they  cross,  through  lanes  they  wind. 
Leave  Hounslow's  dangerous  heath  behind. 
Through  Brentford  win  a  passage  free 
By  roaring,  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty  !*' 
At  Knightsbridge  bless  the  short'ning  way, 
(Where  Bays's  tn>ops  in  ambush  lay). 
O'er  Piccadilly's  pavement  glide, 
(With  palaces  to  grace  its  side). 
Till  Bond-street  with  its  lamps  a-b)azc 
Concludes  the  journey  of  three  days. 

Why  should  we  paint,  in  tedious  song. 
How  ev'ry  day,  and  all  day  long. 
They  drove  at  first  with  curious  haste 
Through  Lud's  vast  town  ;  or,  as  they  pass'd 
'Midst  risings,  fallbgs,  and  repairs 
Of  streets  on  streets,  and  squares  on  squares, 
Describe  how  strong  their  wonder  grew 
At  buildings— and  at  builders  too  ! 
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Scarce  less  astonishment  arose 
At  architects  more  fair  than  those  ^ 
Who  built  as  high,  as  widely  spread 
Th'  enormous  loads  that  cloth'd  their  head. 
For  British  dames  new  follies  love, 
And,  if  they  can't  invent,  improve. 
Some  with  erect  pagodas  vie, 
Some  nod,  like  Pisa's  tower,  awry, 
Medusa's  snakes,  with  Pallas'  crest, 
G)Dvolved,  contorted,  and  compress'd ; 
With  intermingling  trees,  and  flowers, 
And  com,  and  grass,  and  shepherd's  bowers, 
Stage  above  stage  the  turrets  run, 
Like  pendent  groves  of  Babylon, 
Till  nodding  from  the  topmost  wall 
Otranto's  plumes  envelop  all  ! 
Whilst  the  black  ewes,  who  ownM  the  hair. 
Feed  harmless  on,  in  pastures  fair. 
Unconscious  that  their  tails  perfume, 
In  scented  curls,  the  drawing-room. 

When  Night  her  murky  pinions  spread, 
And  sober  folks  retire  to  bed. 
To  ev*ry  public  place  they  flew. 
Where  Jenny  told  them  who  was  who. 
Money  was  alwa^-s  at  command. 
And  tripp'd  with  pleasure  hand  in  hand. 
Money  was  equipage,  was  show, 
Gallini's,  Almack's,  and  Soho  ; 
The  ptuge-partout  through  every  vein 
Of  dissipation's  hydra  reign. 

0  London,  thou  prolific  source. 
Parent  of  vice,  and  folly's  nurse  ! 
Fruitful  as  Nile  thy  copious  springs 
Spawn  hourly  births, — and  all  vrith  stings : 
But  happiest  far  the  he,  or  she, 

1  know  not  which,  that  livelier  dunce 
Who  first  contrived  the  coterie. 

To  crush  domestic  bliss  at  once. 
Then  grinn'd,  no  doubt,  amidst  the  dames, 
As  Nero  fiddled  to  the  flames. 

Of  thee,  Pantheon,  let  me  speak 
With  reverence,  though  in  numbers  weak  ; 
Thy  beauties  satire's  frown  beguile, 
We  spare  the  follies  for  the  pile. 
Flounced,  furbelow'd,  and  trick'd  for  show, 
With  lamps  ab(»ve,  and  lamps  below, 
Tliy  charms  even  modem  taste  defied. 
They  could  not  8i)oil  thee,  though  they  tried. 

Ah,  pity  that  Time's  hasty  wings 
Must  sweep  thee  off  with  vulgar  things  ! 
Let  architects  of  humbler  name 
On  frail  materials  build  their  fame, 
Their  noblest  works  the  world  might  want, 
Wyatt  should  build  in  adamant. 

But  what  arc  these  to  scenes  which  lie 
Secreted  from  the  vulgar  eye. 
And  baflle  all  the  powers  of  song  f — 
A  brazen  throat,  an  iron  tongue, 
(Which  poets  wish  for,  when  at  length 
Their  subject  soars  above  their  strength,) 
Would  shun  the  task.     Our  humbler  Muse, 
(Who  only  reads  the  public  news. 


And  idly  utters  what  she  gleans 
From  chronicles  and  magazines) 
Recoiling  feels  her  feeble  fires. 
And  blushing  to  her  shades  retires. 
Alas !  she  knows  not  how  to  treat 
The  finer  follies  of  the  great, 
Where  even  Democritus,  thy  sneer 
Were  vain  as  Heraclitus'  tear. 

Suffice  it  that  by  just  degrees 
They  reach'd  all  heights,  and  rose  with  ease ; 
(For  beauty  wins  its  way,  uncall'd, 
And  ready  dupes  are  ne'er  bhudc-baird.) 
Each  gambling  dame  she  knew,  and  he 
Knew  every  shark  of  quality ; 
From  the  grave  cautious  few  who  live 
On  thoughtless  youth,  and  living  thrive. 
To  the  light  train  who  mimic  France, 
And  the  soft  sons  of  nonehakmce. 
While  Jenny,  now  no  more  of  use. 
Excuse  succeeding  to  excuse. 
Grew  piqued,  and  prudently  withdrew 
To  shilling  whist,  and  chicken  loo. 

Advanced  to  fashion's  wavering  head. 
They  now,  where  once  they  follow'd,  led. 
Devised  new  systems  of  delight, 
A-bed  all  day,  and  up  all  night, 
In  different  circles  reign'd  supreme. 
Wives  copied  her,  and  husbands  him ; 
Till  so  divinely  life  ran  on. 
So  separate,  so  quite  ban-ton, 
That  meeting  in  a  public  place. 
They  scarcely  knew  each  other's  face. 

At  last  they  met,  by  his  desire, 
A  tSte-a-tSte  across  the  fire ; 
Look'd  in  each  other's  face  awhile. 
With  half  a  tear,  and  half  a  smile. 
The  mddy  health,  which  wont  to  grace 
With  manly  glow  his  rural  face. 
Now  scarce  rctain'd  its  faintest  streak ; 
So  sallow  was  his  leathern  cheek. 
She  lank,  and  pale,  and  hollow-eyed. 
With  rouge  had  striven  in  vain  to  hide 
What  once  was  beauty,  and  repair 
The  rapine  of  the  midnight  air. 

Silence  is  eloquence,  'tis  said. 
Both  wish'd  to  speak,  both  hung  the  head. 

At  length  it  burst. ^"  'Tis  time,"  he  cries, 

"  When  tired  of  folly,  to  be  wise. 

Are  you  too  tired !  '* — then  check'd  a  groan. 

She  wept  consent,  and  he  went  on. 

^  How  delicate  tlie  married  life  ! 
You  love  your  husband,  I  my  wife ! 
Not  even  satiety  could  tame, 
Nor  dissipation  quench  the  flame. 

"  Tme  to  the  bias  of  our  kind, 
'Tis  happiness  we  wisli  to  find. 
In  rural  scenes  retired  we  sought 
In  vain  the  dear,  delicious  draught, 
Though  blest  with  love's  indulgent  store; 
We  found  we  wanted  something  more. 
'Twas  comiwny,  'twas  friends  to  share 
The  bliss  we  langnish'd  to  declare. 
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'Twas  social  conTerae,  change  of  scene, 
To  soothe  the  sullen  hour  of  spleen  ; 
Short  absences  to  wake  desire, 
And  sweet  regrets  to  fan  the  fire. 

^  We  left  the  lonesome  place  ;  and  found, 
In  dissipation's  giddy  round, 
A  thousand  novelties  to  wake 
The  springs  of  life  and  not  to  break. 
As,  from  the  nest  not  wandering  far. 
In  light  excursions  through  the  air, 
The  feather'd  tenants  of  the  grove 
Around  in  mazy  circles  move 
(Sip  the  cool  springs  that  murmuring  flow. 
Or  taste  the  blossom  on  the  bough). 
We  sported  freely  with  the  rest ; 
And  still,  returning  to  the  nest. 
In  easy  mirth  we  chatted  o'er 
The  tiifles  of  the  day  before. 

'*  Behold  us  now,  dissolving  quite 
In  the  full  ocean  of  delight ; 
In  pleasures  every  hour  employ, 
Immersed  in  all  the  world  calls  joy  ; 
Our  affluence  easing  the  expense 
Of  splendour  and  magnificence  ; 


Our  company,  the  exalted  aet 

Of  all  that's  gay,  and  all  that's  great : 

Nor  happy  yet ! — and  where's  the  wonder ! — 

We  Uve,  my  dear,  too  much  asunder," 

The  moral  of  my  tale  is  this. 
Variety's  the  soul  of  bliss; 
But  such  variety  alone 
As  makes  our  home  Uie  more  oar  own. 
As  from  the  heart's  impeUing  power 
The  life-blood  pours  its  genial  store ; 
Though  taking  each  a  various  way. 
The  active  streams  meandering  plaj 
Through  every  artery,  every  Tein, 
All  to  the  heart  return  again  ; 
From  thence  resume  their  new  career. 
But  still  return  and  centre  there  : 
So  real  happiness  below 
Must  from  the  heart  sincerely  flow; 
Nor,  listening  to  the  8>nren'8  song. 
Must  stray  too  far,  or  rest  too  long. 
All  human  pleasures  thither  tend  ; 
Must  there  begin,  and  there  must  end ; 
Must  there  recruit  their  languid  force. 
And  gain  firesh  vigour  from  their  source. 


RICHARD    GLOVER. 

[Born,  171i.    Died,  1786.] 


RicuARD  Glover  was  the  son  of  a  Hamburgh 
merchant  in  London,  and  was  born  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's-lanc,  Cannou-streot.  He  was  educated  at 
the  school  of  Cheam,  in  Surrey  ;  but,  being  in- 
tende<l  for  trade,  was  never  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity. This  circumstance  did  not  prevent  hira 
from  applying  assiduously  to  classical  learning  ; 
and  he  was,  in  the  competent  opinion  of  Dr. 
Warton,  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  hLs 
time.  This  fact  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it 
exhibits  how  far  a  determined  mind  may  con- 
nect the  pursuits,  and  even  distinctions  of  litera- 
ture, with  an  active  employment.  His  first 
poetical  eff'ort  was  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  which  was  written  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  ;  and  which  his  friend.  Dr.  Pemberton, 
thought  fit  to  prefix  to  a  "  View  of  the  Newtonian 
Philosophy,"  which  he  published.  Dr.  Pember- 
ton, who  was  a  man  of  more  science  than  taste, 
on  this  and  on  some  other  occasions,  addi'cssed 
the  public  with  critical  eulogies,  on  the  genius  of 
Glover,  written  with  an  excess  of  admiration, 
which  could  be  pardoned  only  for  its  sincerity. 
It  gives  us  a  higher  idea  of  the  youthful  pro- 
mises of  his  mind,  to  find  tliat  the  inteUigent 
poet  Green  had  the  same  prepossession  in  his 
favour.     Green  says  of  liim  in  the  "  Spleen," 

"  But  there's  a  youth,  that  you  can  nanie, 

Who  needs  no  lending-strings  to  fame; 

^^'^lose  quick  maturity  of  brain. 

The  birth  of  I'allas  may  explain." 


At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  published  nine 
books  of  his  "  Leonidas."  The  poem  was  imme- 
diately taken  up  with  ardour  by  Lord  Cobhaxn, 
to  whom  it  was  inscribed,  and  by  all  the  readers 
of  verse,  and  leaders  of  politics,  who  professed 
the  strongest  attachment  to  liberty.  It  ran 
i*apidly  through  three  editions,  and  was  publiclr 
extolled  by  the  pen  of  Fielding,  and  by  the  lips 
of  Chatham.  Even  Swift  in  one  of  his  letters 
from  Ireland,  drily  inquires  of  Pope,  **  tehc  it 
this  Mr.  Glover,  who  writ  *  LeonidaSy  which  is 
reprinting  here,  and  hath  great  v^oefue^  .^"  Over- 
rated as  "  Leonidas "  might  l>e,  Glover  standi 
acquitted  of  all  attempts  or  artifice  to  promote  ite 
popularity  by  false  means.  He  betrayed  do 
initation  in  the  disputes  wliich  were  raisei 
about  its  merit  ;  and  his  personal  character 
appeal's  as  respectable  in  the  ebb  as  in  the  flow 
of  his  poetical  reputation. 

In  the  year  1739  he  published  his  poem  **  Lon- 
don ;  or  the  Progress  of  Commerce,"  in  which, 
instead  of  selecting  some  of  those  interestins 
views  of  the  progress  of  social  life  and  civilisa- 
tion, which  the  subject  might  have  afforded,  bn 
confined  himself  to  exciting  the  national  ^pLriI 
against  the  Spaniards.     This  purpose  was  better 

[♦  Pope's  answer  d<x*s  not  appear  :  "  it  would  harebttn 

curious,"  says  Dr.  Warton,  "  to  have  kno^tj  hfc  opinun 

concerning  a  poem  that  is  wTitton  in  a  ta^tc  and  manner 

so  different  frtim  his  own,  in  a  style  formed  on  the  Grecua 

j   school,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  Lbc  ancient. "J 
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effected  by  his  nearly  contemporary  ballad  of 
"  Hosier's  Ghost." 

His  talents  and  politics  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  and  favour  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
whilst  he  maintained  an  intimate  friendship  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  pursued  the  business  of  a  merchant  in  the 
city,  and  was  an  able  auxiliary  to  his  party,  by 
his  eloquence  at  public  meetings,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence with  the  mercantile  body.  Such  was 
the  confidence  in  his  knowledge  and  talents,  that 
in  1743  the  merchants  of  London  deputed  him 
to  plead,  in  behalf  of  their  neglected  rights,  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  duty  which 
he  fulfilled  with  great  ability.  In  1744,  he  was 
r)frered  an  employment  of  a  very  different  kind, 
being  left  a  bequest  of  500/.  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  on  condition  of  his  writing  the 
duke's  life,  in  conjunction  with  Mallet.  Ho 
renounced  this  legacy,  while  Mallet  accepted  it, 
but  never  fulfilled  the  terms.  Glover's  rejection 
of  the  offer  was  the  more  honourable,  as  it  came 
at  a  time  when  his  own  affairs  were  so  embar- 
rassed as  to  oblige  him  to  retire  from  business 
for  several  years,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  the  strictest 
economy.  During  his  distresses,  he  is  said  to 
have  received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  pre- 
sent of  500/.  In  the  year  1751,  his  friends  in 
the  city  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  for  him  the 
office  of  city  chamberlain ;  but  he  was  unfor- 
tunately not  named  as  a  candidate, till'the majority 
of  votes  had  been  engaged  to  Sir  Thomas  Har- 
rison. The  speech  which  he  made  to  the  livery 
on  this  occasion  did  him  much  honour,  both  for 
the  liberality  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  success- 
ful opponent,  and  for  the  manly  but  unassuming 
manner  in  which  he  expressed  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  integrity,  amidst  his  private  misfor- 
tunes, and  asserted  the  merit  of  his  public  con- 
duct as  a  citizen.  The  name  of  Guildhall  is  cei> 
tainly  not  apt  to  inspire  us  with  high  ideas  either 
of  oratory  or  of  personal  sympathy ;  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  history  of  this  transaction 
which  increases  our  respect,  not  only  for  Glover, 
but  for  the  scene  itself,  in  which  his  eloquence  is 
said  to  have  warmly  touched  his  audience  with  a 
feeling  of  his  worth  as  an  individual,  of  his  spirit 
as  a  politician,  and  of  his  powers  as  an  accom- 
plished  speaker.  He  carried  the  sentiments  and 
endowments  of  a  polished  scholar  into  the  most 
popular  meeting  of  trading  life,  and  showed  that 
they  could  be  welcomed  there.  Such  men  elevate 
the  character  of  a  mercaatile  country. 

During  his  retirement  from  businesB,he  finished 
his  tragedy  of  **  Boadicea,"  which  was  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1753,  and  was  acted  for 
nine  nights,  it  is  said  **  successfully ,**  perhaps  a 
misprint  for  successively.  Boadicea  is  certainly 
not  a  contemptible  drama :  it  has  some  scenes 
of  tender  interest  between  Venusia  and  Dum- 
norix  ;  but  the  defectiveness  of  its  incidents,  and 
the  frenzied    character   of   the  British  queen 


render  it,  upon  the  whole,  unpleasing.  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  in  their  play  on  the  same 
subject,  have  left  Boadicea,  wiUi  all  her  rashness 
and  revengeful  disposition,  still  a  heroine ;  but 
Glover  makes  her  a  beldam  and  a  fury,  whom 
we  could  scarcely  condemn  the  Romans  for  having 
carted.  The  disgusting  novelty  of  this  impres- 
sion is  at  variance  with  the  traditionary  regard 
for  her  name,  from  which  the  mind  is  unwilling 
to  part.  It  is  told  of  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
that  the  picture  of  each  individual  which  he 
took  had  some  resemblance  to  the  last  sitter : 
when  he  painted  a  comic  actress,  she  resembled 
a  doctor  of  divinity,  because  his  imagination  had 
not  yet  been  delivered  of  the  doctor.  The  con- 
verse of  this  seems  to  have  happened  to  Glover. 
He  anticipated  the  hideous  traits  of  Medea,  when 
he  produced  the  British  queen.  With  a  singu- 
lar degree  of  poetical  injustice,  he  leans  to  the 
side  of  compassion  in  delineating  Medea,  a  mon- 
ster of  infanticide,  and  prepossesses  us  against  a 
high-spirited  woman,  who  avenged  the  wrongs 
of  her  country,  and  the  violation  of  her  daughters. 
His  tragedy  of  ''Medea**  appeared  in  ]761  ; 
and  the  spirited  acting  of  Mrs.  Yates  gave  it 
considerable  effect. 

In  his  later  years,  his  circumstances  were 
greatly  improved,  though  we  are  not  informed 
from  what  causes.  He  returned  again  to  public 
life  ;  was  elected  to  parliament ;  and  there  dis- 
tinguished himself,  whenever  mercantile  pros- 
perity was  concerned,  by  his  knowledge  of  com- 
merce, abd  his  attention  to  its  interests.  In 
1770  he  enlarged  his  **  Leonidas  '*  from  nine  to 
twelve  books,  and  afterwards  wrote  its  sequel, 
the  "Athenaid,"  and  a  sequel  to  "Medea." 
The  Utter  was  never  acted,  and  the  former 
seldom  read.  The  close  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
retirement  from  business,  but  amidst  the  intimacy 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time. 

Some  contemporary  writers,  calling  themselves 
critics,  preferred  **  Leonidas"  in  its  day  to  "  Para- 
dise Lost  ;**  because  it  had  smoother  versification, 
and  fewer  hard  words  of  learning.  The  reaction 
of  popular  opinion,  against  a  work  that  has  been 
once  over-rated,  is  apt  to  depress  it  beneath  its 
just  estimation.  It  is  due  to  '*  Leonidas  "  to 
say,  that  its  narrative,  descriptions,  and  imagery, 
have  a  general  and  chaste  congruity  with  the 
Grecism  of  its  subject.  It  is  far,  indeed,  from 
being  a  vivid  or  arresting  picture  of  antiquity  ; 
but  it  has  an  air  of  classical  taste  and  propriety 
in  its  design  ;  and  it  sometimes  places  the  reli- 
gion and  ft  manners  of  Greece  in  a  pleasing  and 
impressive  light.  The  poet's  description  of 
Dithyrambus  making  his  way  from  the  cave  of 
(Eta,  by  a  secret  ascent,  to  the  templo  of  the 
Muses,  and  bursting,  unexpectedly,  into  the  hal- 
lowed presence  of  their  priestess  Melissa,  is  a 
passage  fraught  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
the  fanciful  and  beautiful  in  superstition.  The 
abode  of  O'ileus  is  also  traced  with  a  suavity 
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of  local  description,  which  is  not  unusual  to 
Glover;  and  the  speech  of  Melissa,  when  she  first 
receives  the  tidings  of  her  venerable  fiUher*s 
death,  supports  a  fine  consistency  with  the  august 
and  poetical  character  which  is  ascribed  to  her. 

**A8igh 
Broke  from  her  heart,  these  aooents  from  her  lips. 
The  full  of  days  and  honours  through  the  gate 
Of  painless  slumber  is  retired.    His  tomb 
Shall  stand  among  his  fathers,  in  the  shade 
Of  his  own  trophies.    Placid  were  his  days. 
Which  fiow'd  through  blessings.    As  a  river  pure. 
Whose  sides  are  flow'ry,  and  whose  meadows  fair. 
Meets  in  his  course  a  subterranean  void ; 
lliere  dips  his  silver  head,  again  to  rise. 
And.  rising,  glide  through  flowers  and  meadows  new ; 
80  shall  Olleus  in  those  happier  fields. 
Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  shades  the  mind.** 

The  undeniable  fault  of  the  entire  poem  is, 
that  it  wants  in^petuosity  of  progress,  and  that 
its  characters  are  without  warm  and  interesting 
individuality.  What  a  great  genius  might  have 
made  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  difiicult  to  pro- 
nounce by  supposition  ;  for  it  is  the  very  cha- 
racter of  genius  to  .produce  effects  which  cannot 
be  calcuUted.  But  imposing  as  the  names  of 
Leonidas  and  Thermopylee  may  appear,  the  sub- 
ject which  they  formed  for  an  epic  poem  was 
such,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  baffling  the 
powers  of  Glover.  A  poet,  with  such  a  theme, 
was  furnished  indeed  with  a  grand  outline  of 
actions  and  sentiments  ;  but  how  difficult  was 
it,  after  all  that  books  could  teach  him,  to  give  the 


close  and  veracious  appearanee  of  life  to  cfaan^ 
ten  and  manners  beheld  so  remotely  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon  of  history !  What  cUfBcohv 
to  avoid  coldness  and  generality,  on  the  one  hand, 
if  he  delineated  his  human  beings  only  with  the 
manners  which  history  could  aathentkate  ;  and 
to  shun  grotesquenesB  and  inconaiflteiiej  on  the 
other,  if  he  filled  up  the  vague  outline  of  the 
antique  with  the  particular  and  <«""»K«y  tnits  of 
modem  life !  Neither  Fenelon,  with  all  ha 
genius,  nor  Barthelemy,  with  all  his  leanuag^ 
have  kept  entirely  free  of  this  latter  fanh  of 
incongruity,  in  modernising  the  aspect  of  anoeat 
manners.  The  characters  of  Barthelemy,  in  par- 
ticular, often  remind  us  of  statues  in  moden 
clothes.  Glover  has  not  fallen  into  this  isqis- 
rity ;  but  his  purity  is  cold  :  his  heroes  are  like 
outlines  of  Grecian  faces,  with  no  distinet  or 
minute  physiogncnny.  They  are  not  so  maeh 
poetical  characters,  as  historical  xccoUectioiia 
There  are,  indeed,  some  touches  of  apirit  is 
Artemisia's  character,  and  of  pathoe  in  the 
episode  of  Teribazus  ;  but  Leonidas  is  too  good 
a  Spartan,  and  Xerxes  too  bad  a  Persian,  to  ke 
pitied  ;  and  most  of  the  subordinate  agents,  dist 
fall  or  triumph  in  battle,  only  load  our  memoncs 
with  their  names.  The  local  deecriptioM  of 
^  Leonidas,**  however,  its^  pore  sentiments,  and 
the  dniwiatl  images  which  it  recmla,  render  it 
interesting,  as  the  monument  of  an  aeeompUsbed 
and  amiable  mind  *. 


FROM   "LEONIDAS,"   BOOK    1. 
OPENING  OF  niE  POEM— OFFER  OF  LEONIDAS  TO  DEVOTE  III3I8ELF  FOR  HIS  COrNTRY. 


The  virtuous  Spartan,  who  resignM  his  life 
To  save  his  countr}'  at  the  (Eta»an  straits, 
Thei*niopyla>,  when  all  the  peopled  East 
In  arms  with  Xerxes  fillM  the  Grecian  plains, 
0  Muse,  record  !     The  Hellespont  they  pass'd, 
O*erpow'rinp  Thrace.     The  dreadful  tidings  swift 
To  Corinth  flew.     Her  Isthmus  was  the  seat 
Of  Grecian  council.     Alpheus  thence  returns 
To  Lacedemon.     In  assembly  full 
He  finds  the  Spartan  people  with  their  kings  ; 
Their  kings,  who  boast  an  origin  divine, 
From  Hercules  descended.     They  the  sons 
Of  Lacedemon  had  convened,  to  learn 
The  sacred  mandates  of  th'  immortal  gods, 
That  mom  expected  from  the  Delphian  dome. 
But  Alpheus  sudden  their  attention  drew, 
And  thus  addressM  them  :  For  immediate  war, 
My  countrymen,  prepare.     Barbarian  tents 
Already  fill  the  trembling  bounds  of  Thrace. 
The  Isthmian  council  hath  decreed  to  guard 
Thermopykp,  the  Locrian  gate  of  Greece. 

Here  Alpheus  paused.    Leutychides,  who  shared 
With  great  Leonidas  the  sway,  uprose 
And  spake.     Ye  citizens  of  Sparta,  hear. 
Why  from  her  bosom  should  Laconia  send 


Her  valiant  race  to  wage  a  distant  war 

Beyond  the  Isthmus  I     There  the  gods  have  placed 

Our  native  barrier.     In  this  favour'd  Iand« 

Which  Pelops  govern 'd,  us  of  Doric  blood 

That  Isthmus  inaccessible  secures. 

There  let  our  standards  rest.     Your  solid  streocU:. 

If  once  you  scatter  in  defence  of  states 

Ileraote  and  feeble,  you  betray  your  own. 

And  merit  Jove's  derision.     With  assent 

The  Spartans  heard.     Leonidas  replied  : 

0  most  ungenerous  counsel  !     Most  unwise  ! 
Shall  we,  confining  to  that  Istlimian  fence 
Our  efforts,  leave  beyond  it  every  state 
Disown'd,  exposed?     Shall  Athens,  while  her  fleeu 
Unceasing  watch  th'  imiumerable  ftK*, 

[*  Glover's  Leonidas,  thoui^h  only  partj  spirit  cooM 
have  cxtulletl  it  ns  a  work  of  genius,  obtained  no  inetm- 
siderable  sale,  and  a  reputation  which  flourished  for  half 
a  century.  It  htat  now  a  place  in  the  two  great  generai 
collections,  and  destcrves  to  hold  it.  The  author  ha*  the 
merit  of  having  departed  from  bad  models,  rc^^ected  ail 
false  ornaments  and  tricks  of  style,  and  trusted  to  the 
dignity  of  his  subject.  And  though  the  poem  is  ot«M 
and  bald,  stately  rather  than  strong  In  it«  best  j^rv, 
and  in  general  rather  stiff  than  stately,  there  is  in  itsrwr 
nakedness  a  sort  of  Spartan  severity  that  command 
respect— ^iiTHKV,  Life  (^f  Cavcjxr^  vol.  ii.  p.  ijci 
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And  trust  th'  impending  dangers  of  the  field 
To  Sparta's  well-known  ralour,  shall  she  bear, 
That  to  barbarian  violence  we  leave 
Her  unprotected  walls  1    Her  hoary  sires, 
Her  helpless  matrons,  and  their  infant  race, 
To  servitude  and  shame  t    Her  guardian  gods 
Will  yet  preserve  them.    Neptune  o'er  his  main, 
With  Pallas,  power  of  wisdom,  at  their  helms, 
Will  soon  transport  them  to  a  happier  clime. 
Safe  from  insulting  foes,  from  false  alliea. 
And  Eleutherian  Jove  will  bless  their  flight. 
Then  shall  we  feel  the  unresisted  force 
Of  Persia's  navy,  deluging  our  plains 
With  inexhausted  numbers.     Half  the  Greeks, 
By  us  betrayed  to  bondage,  will  support 
A  Persian  lord,  and  lift  th'  avenging  spear 
For  our  destruction.    But,  my  friends,  reject 
Such  mean,  such  dang'roos  counsels,  which  would 

bbtft 
Your  loDg-establish'd  honours,  and  assist 
The  proud  invader.    O  eternal  king 
Of  gods  and  mortals,  elevate  our  minds ! 
Each  tow  and  partial  passion  thence  expel  I 
Greece  is  our  gen'ral  mother.    All  must  join 
In  her  defence,  or,  separate,  each  must  fisll. 
This  said,  authority  and  shame  control'd 
The  mute  assembly.    Agis  too  appeared. 
He  from  the  Delphian  cavern  was  retum'd. 
Where,  taught  by  PhoBbas  on  Parnassian  cliffs. 
The  Pythian  maid  unfolded  Heaven's  decrees. 
He  came  ;  but  discontent  and  grief  overcast 
His  anxious  brow.    Reluctant  was  his  tongoe, 
Yet  seemM  full  charged  to  speak.    Religious  dread 
Each  heart  relax'd.     On  every  visage  hung 
Sad  expectation.     Not  a  whisper  told 
The  silent  fear.     Intensely  all  were  fix'd. 
All  still  as  death,  to  hear  the  solemn  tale. 
As  o'er  the  western  waves,  when  every  storm 
Is  hutth'd  within  its  cavern,  and  a  breeze. 
Soft-breathing,  lightly  with  its  wings  along 
The  slackened  cordage  glides,  the  sailor's  ear 
Perceives  no  sound  throughout  the  vast  expanse  ; 
None,  but  the  murmurs  of  the  sliding  prow, 
WhicJi   slowly   parts   the   smooth  and  yielding 


So  through  the  wide  and  listening  crowd  no  sound. 
No  voice,  but  thine,  O  Agis,  broke  the  air  I 
While  thus  the  issue  of  thy  awful  charge 
Thy  lips  dellver'd.    Spartans,  in  your  name 
I  went  to  Delphi.     I  inquired  the  doom 
Of  Lacederoon  from  th'  impending  war, 
When  in  these  words  the  deity  replied  : 

"  Inhabitants  of  Sparta.  Persia's  arms 
Shall  lay  your  proud  and  ancient  seat  in  dust ; 
Unless  a  king,  from  Hercules  derived, 
Cause  Lacedemou  for  his  death  to  mourn." 

As  when  the  hand  of  Perseus  had  disckMed 
The  snakes  of  dire  Medusa,  all  who  view'd 
The  Gorgon  features  were  congeal'd  to  stone. 
With  ghastly  eyeballs  on  the  hero  bent. 
And  horror,  living  in  their  marble  form  ; 
Thus  with  amazement  rooted,  where  they  stood. 


In  speechless  terror  frozen,  on  their  kings 
The  Spartans  gazed  :  but  soon  their  anxious 

looks 
All  on  the  great  Leonidas  unite. 
Long  known  his  country's  refuge.     He  alone 
Remains  unshaken.     Rising,  he  displays 
His  godlike  presence.     Dignity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  frame,  where^  manly  beauty  joins 
With  strength  Herculean.    On  his  aspect  shine 
Sublimest  virtue,  and  desire  of  fame. 
Where  justice  gives  the  laurel,  in  his  eye 
The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
The  souls  of  patriots  ;  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  valour,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Serene  he  cast  his  looks  around,  and  spake : 

Why  this  astonishment  on  ev'ry  fiice. 
Ye  men  of  Sparta  1    Does  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  wonder  t    O  my  friends. 
Why  do  we  labour  through  the  arduous  paths 
Which  lead  to  virtue  f    Fruitless  were  the  toil. 
Above  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  pUced 
The  distant  summit,  if  the  fear  of  death 
Could  intercept  our  passage.    But  a  frown 
Of  unavailing  terror  he  assumes. 
To  shake  the  firmness  of  a  mind,  which  knows 
That,  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe, 
That,  wanting  hberty,  even  virtue  mourns. 
And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 
Then  speak,  0  Sparta,  and  demand  my  life  ! 
My  heart,  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call. 
And  smiles  on  glorious  fate.     To  live  with  fame. 
The  gods  allow  to  many  ;  but  to  die 
With  equal  lustre  is  a  blessing,  Jove 
Among  the  choicest  of  his  boons  reserves, 
Which  but  on  few  his  sparing  hand  bestows. 

Salvation  thus  to  Sparta  he  proclaim'd. 
Joy,  wrapt  awhile  in  admiration,  paused. 
Suspending  praise  ;  nor  praise  at  last  resounds 
In  high  acclaim  to  rend  the  arch  of  heaven  : 
A  reverential  murmur  breathes  appUuse. 
So  were  the  pupils  of  Lycurgus  train'd 
To  bridle  nature.     Public  fear  was  dumb 
Before  their  senate,  ephori,  and  kings, 
Nor  exultation  into  chunour  broke. 
Amidst  them  rose  Dieneces,  and  thus  : 

Haste  to  ThermopylsB.    To  Xerxes  show 
The  discipline  of  Spartans,  long  renowu'd 
In  rigid  warfare,  with  enduring  minds, 
Which  neither  pain,  nor  want,  nor  danger  bend. 
Fly  to  the  gate  of  Greece,  which  open  stands  , 
To  slavery  and  rapine.    They  will  shrink 
Before  your  standard,  and  their  native  seats 
Resume  in  abject  Asia.     Arm,  ye  sires. 
Who  with  a  growing  race  have  bless'd  the  state 
That  race,  your  parents,  gen'ral  Greece  forbid 
Delay.     Heaven  summons.    Equal  to  the  cause 
A  chief  behold.    Can  Spartans  ask  for  more  f 

Bold  Alpheus  next.   Coomiand  my  swift  return 
Amid  the  Isthmian  council,  to  declare 
Your  instant  march.     His  dictates  all  approve. 
Back  to  the  Isthmus  he  unwearied  speeds. 
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FROM  BOOK  n. 

Description  of  the  Dwelling  of  OTleus,  at  which  the  Spartan 
Army  halt  on  their  march  to  Thermopyle. 

The  moon  rode  high  and  clear.    Her  light  benign 
To  their  pleased  eyes  a  rural  dwelling  show'd, 
All  unadom'd,  but  seemly.     Either  side 
Was  fenced  by  trees  high-shadowing.     The  front 
Look'd  on  a  crystal  pool,  by  feather'd  tribes 
At  ev'ry  dawn  frequented.     From  the  springs 
A  small  redundance  fed  a  shallow  brook. 
O'er  smoothest  pebbles  rippling,  just  to  wake 
Not  startle  silence,  and  the  ear  of  night 
Entice  to  listen  undisturbed.     Around 
The  grass  was  covered  by  reposing  sheep. 
Whose  drowsy  guard  no  longer  bay'd  the  moon. 
The  warriors  stopp'd,  contemplating  the  seat 
Of  rural  quiet.     Suddenly  a  swain     * 
Steps  forth.  His  fingers  touch  the  breathing  reed. 
Uprise  the  fleecy  train.     Each  faithful  dog 
Is  roused.     All  heedful  of  the  wonted  sound 
Their  known  conductor  follow.     Slow  behind 
Th*  observing  warriors  move.  Ere  long  they  reach 
A  broad  and  verdant  circle,  thick  inclosed 
With  birches  straight  and  tall,  whose  glossy  rind 
Is  clad  in  silver  from  Diana's  car. 
The  ground  was  holy,  and  the  central  spot 
An  altar  bore  to  Pan.    Beyond  the  orb 
Of  skreening  trees  th'  external  circuit  swarm'd 
With  sheep  and  beeves,  each  neighbouring  hamlet's 

wealth 
Collected.     Thither  soon  the  swain  arrived. 
Whom,  by  the  name  of  Meliboius  hail'd,  I 

A  peasant  throng  surrounded.     As  their  chief,        ' 
He  nigh  the  altar  to  his  rural  friends 
Address'd  these  words :  O  sent  from  different  lords 
With  contribution  to  the  public  wants,  ; 

Time  presses.     God  of  peasants,  bless  our  course! 
Speed  to  the  slow-paced  ox  for  once  impart ! 
That  o'er  these  valleys,  cool'd  by  dewy  night. 
We  to  our  summons  true,  ere  noon-tide  blaze. 
May  join  Oileus,  and  his  praise  obtain. 

He  ceased.     To  rustic  madrigals  and  pipes, 
Combined  with  bleating  notes  and  tinkling  bells, 
With  clamour  shrill  from  busy  tongues  of  dogs, 
Or  hollow. sounding  from  the  deep-mouth'd  ox,       i 
Along  the  valley  herd  and  flock  are  driv'n 
Successive,  halting  oft  to  harmless  spoil 
Of  flow'rs  and  herbage,  springing  in  their  sight. 
While  Meliba'us  marshal'd  with  address 
The  inoffensive  host,  unseen  in  shades  ; 

Dieneces  applauded,  and  the  youth 
Of  Menalippus  caution'd.     Let  no  word 
Impede  the  careful  peasant     On  his  charge 
Depends  our  welfare.     Diligent  and  staid 
He  suits  his  godlike  master.     Thou  wilt  see 
That  righteous  hero  soon.     Now  sleep  demands 
Our  debt  to  nature.     On  a  carpet  dry 
Of  movss  beneath  a  wholesome  beech  they  lay, 
Arm'd  as  they  were.     Their  slumber  short  retires 
With  night's  last  shadow.  Attheir  warning  roused 


The  troops  proceed.     Th'  admiring  eye  of  youdi 
In  Menalippus  caught  the  morning  rays 
To  guide  its  travel  o'er  the  landaeape  wide 
Of  cultivated  hillocks,  dales*  and  lawna. 
Where  mansions,  hamlets  interpoeed ;  where  dema 
Rose  to  their  gods  through  consecrated  shades. 
He  then  exclaims  :  O  say,  can  Jove  devote 
These  fields  to  ravage,  those  abodes  to  flames ! 

The  Spartan  answers  :  Ravage,  sword,  and  fire, 
Must  be  endured  as  incidental  ills. 
Suffice  it,  these  invaders,  soon  or  late. 
Will  leave  this  soil  more  fertile  by  thor  blood. 
With  spoils  abundant  to  rebuild  the  Danes. 
Precarious  benefits  are  these,  thon  see'st. 
So  framed  by  heaven  ;  but  virtue  is  a  good 
No  foe  can  spoil,  and  lasting  to  the  grare. 

Beside  the  public  way  an  oval  fount 
Of  marble  spajrkled  with  a  silrer  sprmy 
Of  falling  rills,  collected  from  above. 
The  army  halted,  and  their  hollow  casques 
Dipp'd  in  the  limpid  stream.     Behind  it  rase 
An  edifice,  composed  of  native  roots. 
And  oaken  trunks  of  knotted  girth  anwroiig^ 
Within  were  beds  of  moss.    Old,  batter'd  aims 
Hung  from  the  roof.   The  curious  chiefs  approach. 
These  words,  engraven  on  a  tablet  rade, 
Megistias  reads  ;  the  rest  in  silence  hear. 
'^  Yon  marble  fountain,  by  OHeus  placed. 
To  thirsty  lips  in  living  water  flows  ; 
For  weary  steps  he  framed  this  cool  retreat ; 
A  grateful  ofTring  here  to  rural  peace. 
His  dinted  shield,  his  helmet  he  resign'd. 
0  passenger,  if  bom  to  noble  deeds 
Thou  would'st  obtain  perpetual  grace  from  Jove, 
Devote  thy  vigour  to  heroic  toils, 
And  thy  decline  to  hospitable  cares. 
Rest  here  ;  then  seek  OTleus  in  his  vale.*' 


FROM  BOOK  VI. 
The  Grecian  commanders,  after  a  battle,  having  retired 
to  a  cave  on  the  side  of  Mount  fflta,  Dithyrmmboi,  dis- 
covering a  passage  through  it,  ascends  to  the  Temple  d 

the  Muses. 


A  CAVE,  not  distant  from  the  Phocian  wall. 
Through  CEta's  cloven  side  had  nature  form'd 
In  spacious  windings.     This  in  moss  she  clad  ; 
O'er  lialf  the  entrance  downward  from  the  roots 
She  hung  the  shaggy  trunks  of  branching  firs, 
To  heaven's  hot  ray  impervious.     Near  the  mootb 
Relueent  laurels  spread  before  the  sun 
A  broad  and  vivid  foliage.     High  above 
The  hill  was  darkcn'd  by  a  solemn  shade. 
Diffused  from  ancient  cedars.     To  this  cave 
Diomedon,  Demophilus  resort. 
And  Thespia's  youth.     A  deep  recess  appears, 
Cool  as  the  azure  grot  where  Thetis  sleeps 
Beneath  the  vaulted  ocean.     Whisper'd  sounds 
Of  waters,  trilling  from  the  riven  stone 
To  feed  a  fountain  on  the  rocky  floor, 
1  n  purest  streams  o'erflowing  to  the  sea. 
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Allure  the  warriors,  hot  with  toil  and  thirst, 
To  this  retreat  serene.    Against  the  sides 
Their  disencnmberM  hands  repose  their  shields ; 
The  helms  they  loosen  from  their  glowing  cheeks  ; 
ProppM  on  their  spears,  they  rest:  when  Agis  brings 
From  Lacedemon's  leader  these  commands. 

Leonidas  recals  you  from  your  toils. 
Ye  meritorious  Grecians.     You  have  reaped 
The  first  bright  harvest  on  the  field  of  fame. 
Our  eyes  in  wonder  from  the  Phocian  wall 
On  your  unequal'd  deeds  incessant  gazed. 

To  whom  Platcea's  chief.    Go,  Agis,  say 
To  Lacedemon's  ruler,  that,  untired, 
Diomedon  can  yet  eiiaXt  his  spear. 
Nor  feels  the  armour  heavy  on  his  limbs. 
Then  shall  I  quit  the  contest  1    Ere  he  sinks, 
Shall  not  this  early  sun  again  behold 
The  slaves  of  Xerxes  tremble  at  my  lance, 
Should  they  adventure  on  a  fresh  assault  1 

To  him  the  Thespian  youth.  My  ^end,  my  guide 
To  noble  actions,  since  thy  generous  heart 
Intent  on  fame  disdains  to  rest,  O  grant 
I  too  thy  glorious  labours  may  partake. 
May  learn  once  more  to  imitate  thy  deeds. 
Thou,  gentlest  Agis,  Sparta's  king  entreat 
Not  to  command  us  from  the  field  of  war. 

Yes,  persevering  heroes,  he  replied, 
I  will  return,  will  Sparta's  king  entreat 
Not  to  command  you  from  the  field  of  war. 

Then  interposed  Demophilus.    0  friend. 
Who  lead'st  to  conquest  brave  Plateea's  sons  ; 
Thou,  too,  loved  offspring  of  the  dearest  man. 
Who  dost  restore  a  brother  to  my  eyes  ; 
My  soul  your  magnanimity  applauds : 
But,  O  reflect,  that  unabating  toil 
Subdues  the  mightiest.     Valour  will  repine, 
When  the  weak  hand  obeys  the  heart  no  more. 
Yet  I,  declining  through  the  weight  of  years, 
Will  not  assign  a  measure  to  your  strength. 
If  still  you  find  your  vigour  undecayM, 
Stay  and  augment  your  glory.     So,  when  time 
Casts  from  your  whitened  heads  the  helm  aside  ; 
When  in  the  temples  your  enfeebled  arms 
Have  hung  their  consecrated  shields,  the  land 
Which  gave  you  life,  in  her  defence  employed. 
Shall  then  by  honours,  doubled  on  your  age, 
Bequit  the  gen'rous  labours  of  your  prime. 

So  spake  the  senior,  and  forsook  the  cave. 
But  from  the  fount  Diomedon  receives 
Th'  overflowing  waters  in  his  concave  helm, 
Addressing  thus  the  genius  of  the  stream. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  divinity  unstain'd 
Of  this  fair  fountain,  till  unsparing  Man 
Heap'd  carnage  round  thee,  bounteous  are  thy 
To  me,  who  ill  repay  thee.    I  again         [streams 
Thy  silver-gleaming  current  must  pollute, 
Whicfa,mix'd  with  gore,  shall  tinge  the  Malian  slime. 

He  said,  and  lilted  in  his  brimming  casque 
The  brif^  refrMhing  moisture.    Thus  repairs 
Tlie  i^otted  pantlMr  to  Hydttipea'  side, 
*  tMlsni  ladot,  ftMled  on  tlie  blood 

MIM  tan  dMr»  wUeh  b||^  hit  camel  graqp 


Had  roam'd,  unheeding,  in  the  secret  shade  ; 

Rapacious  o'er  the  humid  brink  he  stoops, 

And  in  the  pure  and  fluid  crystal  cools 

His  reeking  jaws.     Meantime  the  Thespian's  eye 

Roves  round  the  vaulted  space ;  when  sudden  sounds 

Of  music,  utter'd  by  melodious  harps, 

And  melting  voices,  distant,  but  in  tones 

By  distance  soften'd,  while  the  echoes  sigh*d 

In  lulling  replication,  fill  the  vault 

With  harmony.    In  admiration  mute. 

With  nerves  unbraced  by  rapture,  he,  entranced. 

Stands  like  an  eagle,  when  his  parting  plumes 

The  balm  of  sleep  relaxes,  and  his  wings 

Fall  from  his  languid  side.    Plataoa's  diief. 

Observing,  roused  the  warrior.    Son  of  Mars, 

Shall  music's  softness  from  thy  bosom  steal 

The  sense  of  glory !  From  his  neighb'ring  camp 

Perhaps  the  Persian  sends  fresh  nations  down. 

Soon  in  bright  steel  Thermopylse  will  blaze. 

Awake.     Accustom'd  to  the  clang  of  arms, 

Intent  on  vengeance  for  invaded  Greece, 

My  ear,  my  spirit  in  this  hour  admit 

No  new  sensation,  nor  a  change  of  thought. 

The  Thespian  starting  from  oblivious  sloth 
Of  ravishment  and  wonder,  quick  replied.  [Again  ! 

These  sounds  were  more  than  human.    Hark  1 
O  honoured  friend,  no  adverse  banner  streams 
In  sight    No  shout  proclaims  the  Persian  freed 
From  his  late  terror.    Deeper  let  us  plunge 
In  this  mysterious  dwelling  of  the  nymphs. 
Whose  voices  charm  its  gloom.  In  smiles  rejoin*d 
Diomedon.     I  see  thy  soul  enthrall'd. 
Me  thou  would'st  rank  among  th'  unlettered  rout 
Of  yon  barbarians,  should  I  press  thy  stay. 
Time  favours  toa    Till  Agis  be  retum'd. 
We  cannot  act.     Indulge  thy  eager  search. 
Here  will  I  wait,  a  sentinel  unmoved. 
To  watch  thy  coming.    In  exploring  haste 
Th'  impatient  Thespian  penetrates  the  cave. 
He  finds  it  bounded  by  a  steep  ascent 
Of  rugged  steps  ;  where  down  the  hollow  rock 
A  modulation  clear,  distinct,  and  slow 
In  movement  solenm  from  a  lyric  string. 
Dissolves  the  stagnant  air  to  sweet  accord 
With  these  sonorous  lays.    Celestial  maids  I 
While,  from  our  clilb  contemplating  the  war, 
We  celebrate  our  heroes,  0  impart 
Orphean  magic  to  the  pious  strain  ! 
That  from  the  mountain  we  may  call  the  groves. 
Swift  motion  through  these  marble  fragments 
To  overleap  the  high  (Etean  ridge,  [breathe 

And  crush  the  fell  invaders  of  our  peace. 

The  animated  hero  upward  springs 
Light,  as  a  kindled  vapour,  which,  confined 
In  subterranean  cavities,  at  length 
Pervading,  rives  the  surftee  to  enlarge 
The  long-imprison'd  flame.    Ascending  soon. 
He  sees,  he  stands  abash'd,  then  rev'rend  kneels. 

An  aged  temple  with  inscolptured  fonns 
Of  Jove's  harmonious  dau^ters,  and  a  train 
Of  nine  bright  viigins^round  their  priestess  ranged, 
Who  stood  in  awful  majesty,  receive 
Q  Q 
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His  unexpected  feet.    The  Bong  is  hush'd. 

The  messored  moTement  on  the  lyric  chord 

In  faint  ribration  dies.    The  priestess  sage, 

Whose  eleTated  port  and  wspeet  rose 

To  more  than  mortal  dignity,  her  lyre 

Consigning  graceful  to  attendant  hands, 

Looks  with  reproof.    The  loose,  uncovered  hair 

Shades  his  inclining  for^ead,  while  a  flush 

Of  modest  crimson  dyes  his  youthful  cheek. 

Her  pensiTe  visage  softens  to  a  smile 

On  worth  so  blooming,  which  she  thus  accosts. 

I  should  reprove  thee,  inadvertent  youth, 
Who  through  the  sole  access  by  nature  left 
To  this  pure  mansion,  with  intruding  steps 
Dost  interrupt  our  Uys.     But  rise.    Thy  sword 
Perhaps  embellished  that  triumphant  scene. 
Which  waked  these  harps  to  celebrating  notes. 
What  is  the  impress  on  thy  warlike  shield  1 

A  golden  eagle  on  my  shield  I  bear, 
Still  bending  low,  he  answers.    She  pursues. 

Art  thou  possessor  of  that  glorious  orb. 
By  me  distinguish'd  in  the  late  defeat 
Of  Asia,  driven  before  thee  ?    Speak  thy  name. 
Who  is  thy  sire  1  Where  lies  thy  native  seat ! 
Comest  thou  for  glory  to  this  hitl  qpot. 
Or  from  barbarian  violence  to  guard 
A  parents  age,  a  qpouse,  and  tender  babes. 
Who  call  thee  father  1  Humbly  he  again. 
I  am  of  Thespia,  Dithyrambus  named. 
The  son  of  Harmatides.    Snatch'd  by  fate. 
He  to  his  brother,  and  my  second  sire, 
Demophilus,  consign'd  me.     Thespia's  sons 
By  him  are  led.     His  dictates  I  obey, 
Him  to  resemble  strive.     No  infant  voice 
Calls  me  a  father.     To  the  nuptial  vow 
I  am  a  stranger,  and  among  the  Greeks 
The  least  entitled  to  thy  partial  praise. 

None  more  entitled,  interposed  the  dame. 
Deserving  hero,  thy  demeanour  speaks, 
It  justifies  the  fame,  so  widely  spread, 
Of  Harmatides'  heir.     0  grace  and  pride 
Of  that  fair  city,  which  the  Muses  love, 
Thee  an  acceptant  visitant  I  hail 
In  this  their  ancient  temple.     Thou  shalt  view 
Their  sacred  haunts.  Descending  from  the  dome. 
She  thus  pursues.  First  know,  my  youthful  hours, 
Were  exercised  in  knowledge.     Homer's  muse 
To  daily  meditation  won  my  soul, 
With  my  young  spirit  mix'd  undying  sparks 
Of  her  own  rapture.    By  a  father  sage 
Conducted,  cities,  manners,  men  I  saw, 
Their  institutes  and  customs.     I  returned. 
The  voice  of  Locris  call'd  me  to  sustain 
I  The  holy  function  here.     Now  throw  thy  sight 
I  Across  that  meadow,  whose  enliven'd  blades 
Wave  in  the  breeze,  and  glisten  in  the  sun 
Behind  the  hoary  &ne.     My  bleating  train 
Are  nourish'd  there,  a  spot  of  plenty  spared 
From  this  surrounding  wilderness.     Remark 
I  That  fluid  mirror,  edged  by  shrubs  and  flow'rs, 
j  Shrubs  of  my  culture,  flow'rs  by  Iris  dress'd, 
Nor  pass  that  smiling  concave  in  the  hill. 


Whose  pointed  crags  are  soften'd  to  the  sight 
By  figs  and  grapes.    She  pauses  ;  while  around 
His  eye,  delisted,  roves,  in  more  delight 
Soon  to  the  spot  returning,  where  she  stood 
A  deity  in  semblance,  o'er  the  plaoe 
Presiding  awful,  as  Minerva  wise, 
August  like  Juno,  like  Diana  pore. 
But  not  more  pure  than  fisir. 


FROM  THE  EPISODE  OF   -TERIBAZCS  AM) 
▲RIANA.** 


Amid  the  van  of  Persia  was  a  youth. 

Named  Teribazus,  not  for  g(Men  stores^ 

Not  for  wide  pastures,  traversed  o'er  by  herds, 

By  fleece-abounding  sheep,  or  gen'rona  stoedi^ 

Nor  yet  for  power,  nor  qplendid  honours  UmeL 

Rich  was  his  mind  in  ev'ry  art  divine  ; 

Through  ev*ry  path  of  science  had  he  waflc'dy 

The  votary  of  wisdom.     In  the  yeaxs. 

When  tender  down  invests  the  roddj  cheek. 

He  with  the  Magi  tum'd  the  hallow'd  page 

Of  Zoroastres.    Then  his  tow'ring  thoaghto 

High  on  the  plumes  of  eontemplatkm  aoBi^d. 

He  from  the  lofty  Babylonian  &ne 

With  leam'dChaldMans  traced  the  heavenly  fhii, 

There  number'd  o'er  the  vivid  fires,  vriiidi  ffmm 

On  night's  bespangled  bosom.      Nor  nnheard 

Were  Indian  sages  from  sequestered  bow'rs. 

While  on  the  banks  of  Ganges  they  disclosed 

The  powers  of  nature,  whether  in  the  woods. 

The  fruitful  glebe,  or  flower,  the  healing  plant. 

The  limpid  waters,  or  the  ambient  air. 

Or  in  the  purer  element  of  fire. 

The  realm  of  old  Sesostris  next  he  view'd, 

Mj-sterious  Egypt  with  her  hidden  rites 

Of  I  sis  and  Osiris.     Last  he  sought 

The  Ionian  Greek8,from  Athens  sprung,nor  pass*^ 

Miletus  by,  which  once  in  rapture  heard 

The  tongue  of  Thales,  nor  Priene's  walls. 

Where  wisdom  dwelt  with  Bias,  nor  the  seat 

Of  Pittacus,  revered  on  Lesbian  shores. 

The  enlighten'd  youth  to  Susa  now  return 'd. 
Place  of  his  birth.     His  merit  soon  was  dear 
To  Hyperanthes.     It  was  now  the  time. 
That  discontent  and  murmur  on  the  banks 
Of  Nile  were  loud  and  threat'ning.   Chembes  their 
The  only  faithful  stood,  a  potent  lord. 
Whom  Xerxes  held  by  promised  nuptial  ties 
With  his  own  blood.     To  this  Egyptian  prince 
Bright  Ariana  was  the  destined  spouse. 
From  the  same  bed  with  H}'peranthes  bom. 
Among  her  guards  was  Teribazus  named 
By  that  fond  brother,  tender  of  her  weal. 

The  Eg^'ptian  boundaries  they  gain.  They  hear 
Of  insurrection,  of  the  Pharian  tribes 
In  arms,  and  Chembes  in  the  tumult  slain. 
They  pitch  their  tents,  at  midnight  are  assail'd. 
Surprised,  their  leaders  massacred,  the  slaves 
Of  Ariana  captives  borne  away. 
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Her  own  pavilion  forced,  her  person  seized 
By  rufiiitn  hands  :  when  timely  to  redeem 
Her  and  the  invaded  camp  from  further  spoil 
Flies  Teribazus  with  a  rallied  band, 
Swift  on  her  chariot  seats  the  royal  fair. 
Nor  waits  the  dawn.    Of  all  her  menial  train 
None  but  three  female  slaves  are  left  Her  guide. 
Her  comforter  and  guardian  fate  provides 
In  him,  distinguish 'd  by  his  worth  alone, 
No  prince,  nor  satrap,  now  the  single  chief 
Of  her  surviving  guard.    Of  regal  birth. 
But  with  excelling  graces  in  her  soul. 
Unlike  an  eastern  princess,  she  inclines 
To  his  consoling,  his  instructive  tongue 
An  humbled  ear.     Amid  the  converse  sweet 
Her  charms,  her  mind,  her  virtues  he  explores. 
Admiring.    Soon  his  admiration  changed 
To  love  ;  nor  loves  he  sooner  than  despairs. 
From  mom  till  eve  her  passing  wheels  he  guards 
Back  to  Euphrates.    Often,  as  she  mounts, 
Or  quits  the  car,  his  arm  her  weight  sustains 
With  trembling  pleasure.     His  assiduous  hand 
From  purest  fountains  wafts  the  living  flood. 
Nor  seldom  by  the  fair  one's  soft  command 
Would  he  repose  him,  at  her  feet  reclined  ; 
While  o'er  his  lips  her  lovely  forehead  bow'd. 
Won  by  his  grateful  eloquence,  which  soothed 
With  sweet  variety  the  tedious  march. 
Beguiling  time.     He  too  would  then  forget 
His  pains  awhile,  in  raptures  vain  entranced. 
Delusion  all,  and  fleeting  rays  of  joy. 
Soon  overcast  by  more  intense  despair ; 
Like  wint'ry  douds,  which,  op'ning  for  a  time. 
Tinge  their  black  folds  with  gleams  of  scattered 
Then,  swiftly  closing,  on  the  brow  of  mom    [light, 
Condense  their  horrors,  and  in  thickest  gloom 
The  roddy  beauty  veil.    They  now  approach 
The  tower  of  Belus.    Hyperanthee  leads 
Through  Babylon  an  army  to  chastise 
The  crime  of  Egypt.     Teribazus  here 
Parts  from  his  princess,  marches  bright  in  steel 
Beneath  his  patron's  banner,  gadiers  palms 
On  conquer'd  Nile.    To  Susa  he  returns. 
To  Ariana's  residence,  and  bears 
I>eep  in  his  heart  the  inmiedicable  wound. 
But  unreveal'd  and  silent  was  his  pain  ; 
Nor  yet  in  solitary  shades  he  roam'd. 
Nor  shunn'd  resort :  but  o'er  his  sorrows  cast 
A  sickly  dawn  of  gladness,  and  in  smiles 
Conceal'd  his  anguish  ;  while  the  secret  flame 
Kaged  in  his  bosom,  and  its  peace  consumed  : 
His  soul  still  brooding  o'er  these  mournful  thoughts. 
•  •  •  • 

The  day  arrived,  when  Xerxes  first  advanced 
His  arms  from  Susa's  gates.   The  Persian  dames, 
So  were  accustom 'd  all  the  eastern  fair. 
In  sumptuous  cars  accompanied  his  march, 
A  beauteous  train,  by  Ariana  graced. 
Her  Teribazus  foUows,  on  her  wheels 
Attends  and  pines.  Such  woes  oppress  the  youth, 
Oppress,  but  not  enervate.     From  the  van 
He  in  this  second  conflict  had  withstood 


The  threat'ning  frown  of  adamantine  Mars, 
He  singly,  while  his  bravest  friends  recoil'd. 
His  manly  temples  no  tiara  bound. 
The  slender  lance  of  Asia  he  disdain'd. 
And  her  light  target    Eminent  he  tower'd 
In  Grecian  arms  the  wonder  of  his  foes ; 
Among  the  lonians  were  his  strenuous  limbs 
Train'd  in  the  gymnic  school.  A  fulgent  casque 
Inclosed  his  head.  Before  his  face  and  chest 
Down  to  the  knees  an  ample  shield  was  spread. 
A  pond'rous  spear  he  shook.  The  well-aim'd  point 
Sent  two  Phliasians  to  the  realms  of  death 
With  four  Tegaeans,  whose  indignant  chief, 
Brave  Hegesander,  vengeance  breathed  in  vain. 
With  streaming  wounds  repulsed.    Thus  far  un- 
matched. 
His  arm  prevail'd  ;  when  Hyperanthes  call'd 
From  fight  his  fainting  legions.    Now  each  band 
Their  languid  courage  reinforced  by  rest 
Meantime  with  Teribazus  thus  conferr'd   [youth. 
The  applauding  prince.    Thou  much-deserving 
Had  twenty  warriors  in  the  dang'rous  van 
Like  thee  maintain 'd  the  onset,  Greece  had  wept 
Her  prostrate  ranks.    The  wearied  fight  awhile 
I  now  relax,  till  Abradates  strong, 
Orontes  and  Maznus  are  advanced. 
Then  to  the  conflict  will  I  give  no  pause. 
If  not  by  prowess,  yet  by  endless  toil 
Successive  numbers  shall  exhaust  the  foe. 

He  said.    Immersed  in  sadness,  scarce  replied. 
But  to  himself  complained  the  am'rous  youth^ 

Still  do  I  languish,  mourning  o'er  the  fame 
My  arm  acquires.  Tormented  heart !  thou  seat 
Of  constant  sorrow,  what  deceitful  smiles 
Yet  canst  thou  borrow  from  unreal  hope 
To  flatter  life  1  at  Ariana's  feet 
What  if  with  supplicating  knees  I  bow, 
Implore  her  pity,  and  reveal  my  love. 
Wretch  I  canst  thou  climb  to  yon  efi'ulgent  orb. 
And  share  the  splendours  which  irradiate  heaven ! 
Dost  thou  aspire  to  that  exalted  maid. 
Great  Xerxes'  sister,  rivalling  the  cUim 
Of  Asia's  proudest  potentates  and  kings ! 
Unless  within  her  bosom  I  inspired 
A  passion  fervent  as  my  own,  nay  more. 
Such,  as  dispelling  ev'ry  virgin  fear. 
Might,  nnrestrain'd,  disclose  its  fond  desire. 
My  love  is  hopeless  ;  and  her  willing  hand, 
Should  she  bestow  it,  draws  frt>m  Asia's  lord 
On  both  perdition.    By  despair  benumb'd. 
His  limbs  their  action  lose.     A  wish  for  death 
O'ercasts  and  chills  his  soul.  When  sudden  cries 
From  Arianmes  rouse  his  drooping  powers. 
Alike  in  manners,  they  of  equal  age 
Were  friends,  and  partners  in  the  glorious  toil 
Of  war.     Together  they  victorious  chased 
The  bleeding  sons  of  Nile,  when  Egypt's  pride 
Before  the  sword  of  Hyperanthes  felL 
That  loved  companion  Teribazus  views 
By  all  abandon'd,  in  his  gore  ouistretch'd. 
The  victor's  spoiL    His  languid  spirit  starts ; 
He  rushes  ardent  from  the  Persian  line ; 

Q  Q  «  
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The  wounded  warrior  in  his  strong  embrace 

He  bears  away.    By  indignation  stung. 

Fierce  from  the  Grecians  Diophantus  sends 

A  loud  defiance.     Teribazus  leaves 

His  rescued  friend.  His  massy  shield  he  rears  ; 

High-brandishing  his  formidable  spear. 

He  turns  intrepid  on  the  approaching  foe. 

Amazement  follows.  On  he  strides,  and  shakes 

The  plumed  honours  of  his  shining  crest. 

The  ill-fated  Greek  awaits  the  unequal  fight. 

Pierced  in  the  throat,  with  sounding  arms  he  falls. 

Through  ev'ry  file  the  Mantineans  mourn. 

Long  on  the  slain  the  victor  fix'd  his  sight 

With  these  reflections.    By  thy  splendid  arms 

Thou  art  a  Greek  of  no  ignoble  rank. 

From  thy  ill  fortune  I  perhaps  derive 

A  more  conspicuous  lustre — What  if  heaven 

Should  add  new  victims,  such  as  thou,  to  grace 

My  undeserving  hand  1  who  knows,  but  she 

Might  smile  upon  my  trophies.  Oh !  vain  thought ! 

I  see  the  pride  of  Asia's  monarch  swell 

With  vengeance  fatal  to  her  beauteous  head. 

Disperse,  ye  phantom  hopes.  Too  long,  torn  heart. 

Hast  thou  with  grief  contended.     Lo  !  I  plant 

My  foot  this  moment  on  the  verge  of  death, 

By  fame  invited,  by  despair  impelled 

To  pass  the  irremeable  bound.     No  more 

Shall  Teribazus  backward  turn  his  step, 

But  here  conclude  his  doom.  Then  cease  to  heave. 

Thou  troubled  bosom,  ev'ry  thought  be  calm 

Now  at  the  approach  of  everlasting  peace. 

He  ended ;  when  a  mighty  foe  drew  nigh. 
Not  less  than  Dith^Tambus.     Ere  they  join'd, 
The  Persian  warrior  to  the  Greek  began  : 

Art  thou  the  unconquerable  chief,  who  mow'd 
Our  battle  down  ?  That  eagle  on  thy  shield 
Too  well  proclaims  thee.    To  attempt  thy  force 
I  rashly  purposed.     That  my  single  arm 
Thou  deifjn'st  to  meet,  accept  ray  thanks,  and  know, 
The  thought  of  conquest  less  eraploys  my  soul, 
Than  admiration  of  thy  glorious  deeds, 
And  that  by  thee  I  cannot  fall  di.sgraced. 

He  ceased.     These  words  the  Thespian  youth 
retum'd  : 
Of  all  the  praises  from  thy  gen'rous  mouth. 
The  only  portion  my  desert  nuiy  claim. 
Is  this  my  bold  adventure  to  confront         [markM 
Thee,  yet  unmatched.     What  Grecian  hath  not 
Thy  flaming  steel  ?  from  Asia's  boundless  camp 
Not  one  hath  equalFd  thy  victorious  might. 
But  whence  thy  armour  of  the  Grecian  form  ? 
Whence  thy  tall  spear,  thy  helmet  ?    Whence  the 

weight 
Of  that  strong  shield  1  Unlike  thy  eastern  friends, 

0  if  thou  be'st  some  fugitive,  who,  lost 
To  liberty  and  virtue,  art  become 

A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary,  that  arm, 
Tliat  yalour  thus  triumphant  I  deplore. 
Which  after  all  their  efforts  and  success 
Deserve  no  honour  from  the  gods,  or  men. 
Here  Teribazus  in  a  sigh  rejoin'd  : 

1  am  to  Greece  a  stranger,  am  a  wretch 


To  thee  unknown,  who  courts  this  hour  to  die, 

Yet  not  ignobly,  but  in  death  to  raise 

My  name  from  darkness,  while  I  end  mj  woes. 

The  Grecian  then :  I  view  thee,  and  I  monxn. 
A  dignity,  which  virtue  only  beurSy 
Firm  resolution,  seated  on  Uiy  brow. 
Though  grief  hath  dimm'd  lliy  drooping  eye,  de^ 
My  veneration  :  and  whatever  be  [mand 

The  malice  of  thy  fortune,  what  the  eares^ 
Infesting  thus  thy  quiet,  they  create 
Within  my  breast  the  pity  of  a  friend. 
Why  then,  constraining  my  relnctant  hand 
To  act  against  thee,  will  thy  might  support 
The  unjust  ambition  of  malignant  kings. 
The  foes  to  virtue,  liberty,  and  peace  ! 
Yet  free  from  rage  or  enmity  I  lift 
My  adverse  weapon.    Victory  I  ask. 
Thy  life  may  fate  for  happier  days  reserve. 

This  said,  their  beaming  lances  they  protend. 
Of  hostile  hate,  or  fury  both  devoid. 
As  on  the  Isthmian,  or  Olympic  sands 
For  fame  alone  contending.     Either  host, 
Poised  on  theur  arms,  in  silent  wonder  gase. 
The  fight  commences.    Soon  the  Grecian  apev, 
Which  all  the  day  in  constant  battle  worn, 
Unnumber'd  shields  and  corselets  had  tnnsfix'i^ 
Against  the  Persian  buckler,  shivering,  breaks^ 
Its  master's  hand  disarming.     Then  began 
The  sense  of  honour,  and  the  dread  of  shame 
To  swell  in  Dithyrambus.     Undismaj'd, 
He  grappled  wiUi  his  foe,  and  instant  seized 
His  threatening  spear,  before  the  uplifted  ann 
Could  execute  the  meditated  wound. 
The  weapon  burst  between  their  struggling  gnsfL 
Their  hold  they  loosen,  bare  their  shining  swodi. 
With  equal  swiftness  to  defend  or  charge. 
Each  active  youth  advances  and  recedes. 
On  ev'ry  side  they  traverse.     Now  direct. 
Obliquely  now  the  wheeling  blades  descend. 
Still  is  the  conflict  dubious  ;  when  the  Greek, 
Dissembling,  points  his  falchion  to  the  ground. 
His  arm  depressing,  as  o'ercome  by  toil  : 
While  with  his  buckler  cautious  he  repels 
The  blows,  repeated  by  his  active  foe. 
Greece  trembles  for  her  hero.     Joy  pervades 
The  ranks  of  Asia.     Hyperanthes  strides 
Before  the  line,  preparing  to  receive 
His  friend  triumphant :  while  the  war}-  Greek, 
Calm  and  defensive,  bears  the  assault.    At  last, 
As  by  the  incautious  fury  of  his  strokes. 
The  Persian  swung  his  covering  shield  aside. 
The  fatal  moment  Dith}Tambus  seized. 
Light  darting  forward  with  his  feet  outstretch'd, 
Between  the  unguarded  ribs  he  plunged  his  rtei 
Affection,  grief,  and  terror,  wing  the  speed 
Of  Hj-peranthes.     From  his  bleeding  foe 
The  Greek  retires,  not  distant,  and  awaits 
The  Persian  prince.     But  he  with  watery  cb«b 
In  speechless  anguish  cUsps  his  djing  friend ; 
From  whose  cold  Hp,  with  interrupted  phrase, 
These  accents  break  :  0  dearest,  best  of  men ! 
Ten  thousand  thoughts  of  gratitude  and  love 
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ruggling  in  my  heart — O'erpow'ring  fate 

(  my  voice  the  utterance — O  my  friend  1 

toranthes  !  Hear  my  tongue  unfold 

had  I  lived,  thou  never should'st have  known. 

1  thy  sister.  With  despair  I  loved. 

ing  this  honourable  doom, 

ut  regret  in  Persia's  sight  and  thine 

The  inexor&ble  hand  of  fate 
9  down  his  eyelids,  and  the  gloom  of  death 
eting  light  eternally  o'ershades. 
1  Choaspes  o'er  the  blooming  verge 
tic  mother  shall  bewail ;  shall  strew 
Iver  tresses  in  the  crystal  wave : 
all  the  shores  re-echo  to  the  name 
■ibazus  lost. 


THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

rROM  BOOK  IZ. 


!e  vesture,  spangled  o'er  with  stars, 
ght  assumed  her  throne.  Recalled  from  war, 
X)il,  protracted  long,  the  Greeks  forget, 
ed  in  silent  slumber,  all  but  those 
'Atch  th'  uncertain  perils  of  the  dark, 
Ired  warriors.     Agis  was  their  chief, 
n  the  wall  intent  the  hero  sat. 
winds  across  the  undulating  bay 
Asia's  host  the  various  din  conveyed 
deep  murmur,  swelling  on  his  ear. 
by  the  sound  of  footsteps  down  tlie  pass 
d,  he  calls  aloud.     What  feet  are  these 
beat  the  echoing  pavement  of  the  rock  1 
nor  tempt  inevitable  fate, 
•ice  re])lied.     No  enemies  we  oome, 
ive  admittance  in  an  humble  tone. 
Sparta^  answers.    Through  the  midnight 
shade 

)urpose  draws  your  wand'ring  steps  abroad! 
honi  the  stranger.  We  are  friends  to  Greece. 
;h  thy  assistance  we  implore  access 
edemon*s  king.     The  cautious  Greek 
sitates  ;  when  musically  sweet 
er  voice  his  wond'ring  ear  allures, 
n'rous  warrior,  listen  to  the  pray'r 
distressed,  whom  grief  alone  hath  led 
;h  midnight  shades  to  these  victorious  tents, 
died  woman,  innocent  of  fraud, 
chief,  descending,  through  th' unfolded  gates 
a  flaming  torch.     The  light  disclosed 
st  in  servile  garments.     Near  his  side 
an  graceful  and  majestic  stood, 
th  an  aspect,  rivalling  the  pow'r 
1  Helen,  or  th*  ensnaring  charms 
's  soft  queen,  by  such  as  far  siirpass'd 
'er  the  lily,  blending  with  the  rose, 
<)  on  the  check  of  beauty  soon  to  fade  ; 
*  expressed  a  mind  by  wisdom  ruled, 
etness  tempered  ;  virtue's  purest  light 
ling  the  countenance  divine  : 
lid  not  soften  rig'rous  fate,  nor  charm 


Malignant  fortune  to  revere  the  good  ; 
Which  oft  with  anguish  rends  a  spotless  heart, 
And  oft  asBociateif  wisdom  with  despair. 
In  courteous  phrase  began  the  chief  humane. 

Exalted  fair,  whose  form  adorns  the  night, 
Forbear  to  blame  the  vigilance  of  war. 
My  slow  compliance  to  the  rigid  laws 
Of  Mars  impute.     In  me  no  longer  pause 
Shall  from  the  presence  of  our  king  withhold 
This  thy  apparent  dignity  and  worth. 

Here  ending,  he  conducts  her.    At  the  call 
Of  his  loved  brother,  from  his  couch  arose 
Leonidas.     In  wonder  he  survey'd 
Th'  illustrious  virgin,  whom  his  presence  awed. 
Her  eye  submissive  to  the  ground  declined 
In  veneration  of  the  godlike  man. 
His  mien,  his  voice,  her  anxious  dread  dispel. 
Benevolent  and  hospitable  thus. 

Thy  looks,  fair  stranger,  amiable  and  great, 
A  mind  delineate,  which  from  all  commands 
Supreme  regard.     ReUte,  thou  noble  dame. 
By  what  relentless  destiny  compell'd. 
Thy  tender  feet  the  paths  of  darkness  tread  ; 
Rehearse  th'  afflictions  whence  thy  virtue  mourns. 

On  her  wan  cheek  a  sudden  blush  arose 
Like  day,  first  dawning  on  the  twilight  pale  ; 
When,  wrapt  in  grief,  these  words  a  passage  found. 

If  to  be  most  unhappy,  and  to  know 
That  hope  is  irrecoverably  fled  ; 
If  to  be  great  and  wretched  may  deserve 
Commiseration  from  the  brave  ;  behold. 
Thou  glorious  leader  of  unconquer'd  bands. 
Behold,  descended  from  Darius'  loins, 
Th'  afflicted  Ariana ;  and  my  pray'r 
Accept  with  pity,  nor  my  tears  disdain. 
First,  that  I  loved  the  best  of  human  race. 
Heroic,  wise,  adom'd  by  ev'ry  art. 
Of  shame  unconscious  doth  my  heart  reveaL 
This  day,  in  Grecian  arms  conspicuous  cUd, 
He  fought,  he  fell.     A  passion,  long  conceal'd. 
For  me,  alas  I  within  my  brother's  arms. 
His  dying  breath  resigning,  he  disclosed. 
Oh  !  I  will  stay  my  sorrows  I  will  forbid 
My  eyes  to  stream  before  thee,  and  my  breast, 
O'erwhelm'd  by  anguish,  will  from  sighs  restnun! 
For  why  should  thy  humanity  be  grieved 
At  my  distress  !  why  learn  from  me  to  mourn 
The  lot  of  mortals,  doom'd  to  pain  and  woe. 
Hear  then,  O  king,  and  grant  my  sole  request, 
To  seek  his  body  in  the  heaps  of  sUin. 

Thus  to  the  hero  sued  the  royal  maid, 
Resembling  Ceres  in  majestic  woe. 
When  supplicating  Jove,  from  Stygian  gloom. 
And  Pluto's  bhu!k  embraces,  to  redeem 
Her  loved  and  lost  Proserpina.     A  while 
On  Ariana  fixing  stedfast  eyes. 
These  tender  thoughts  Leonidas  recall'd. 

Such  are  thy  sorrows,  O  for  ever  dear. 
Who  now  at  Lacedicmon  dost  deplore 
M  J  everlasting  absence.    Then  aside 
He  tum'd  and  sigh'd.    Reoov'ring,  be  address'd 
His  brother.     Most  beneficent  of  men. 
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Attend,  assist  this  princess.     Night  retires 
Before  the  pnrple-winged  mom.    A  band 
Is  call'd.    The  weU-remember'd  spot  they  find, 
Where  Teribazus  from  his  dying  hand 
Dropt  in  their  sight  his  formidable  sword. 
Soon  from  beneath  a  pile  of  Asian  dead 
They  draw  the  hero,  by  his  armour  known. 

Then,  Ariana,  what  transcending  pangs 
Were  thine  !  what  horrors  !  In  thy  tender  breast 
Love  still  was  mightiest.    On  the  bosom  cold 
Of  Teribazus,  grief-distracted  maid. 
Thy  beauteous  limbs  were  thrown.  Thy  snowy  hue 
The  clotted  gore  disfigured.    On  his  wounds 
Loose  flow'd  thy  hair;  and,  bubbling  from  thy  eyes, 
Impetuous  sorrow  Uved  th'  empurpled  clay. 
•  •  •  • 

Then,  with  no  trembling  hand,  no  change  of  look. 
She  drew  a  poniard,  which  her  garment  veil'd  ; 
And  instant  sheathing  in  her  heart  the  blade. 
On  her  slain  lover  silent  sunk  in  death. 
The  unexpected  stroke  prevents  the  care 
Of  Agis,  pierced  by  horror  and  distress. 
Like  one,  who,  standing  on  a  stormy  beach, 
Beholds  a  foundering  vessel,  by  the  deep 
At  once  engulTd  ;  his  pity  feels  and  mourns. 
Deprived  of  pow'r  to  save  :  so  Agis  viewed 
The  prostrate  pair.    He  droppM  a  tear,  and  thus. 

Oh  !  much  lamented  1  Heavy  on  your  heads 
Hath  evil  fkll'n,  which  o'er  your  pale  remains 
Commands  this  sorrow  from  a  stranger's  eye. 
Illustrious  ruins  !  May  the  grave  impart 
That  peace  which  life  denied  !  and  now  receive 
This  pious  office  from  a  hand  unknown. 

He  spake,  unclasping  from  his  shoulders  broad 
His  ample  robe.     He  strew'd  the  waving  folds 
O'er  each  wan  visage  ;  turning  then  address'd 
The  slave,  in  mute  dejection  standing  near. 

Thou,  who,  attendant  on  this  hapless  fair. 
Hast  view*d  this  dreadful  spectacle,  return. 
These  bleeding  relics  bear  to  Persia's  king. 
Thou  with  four  captives,  whom  I  free  from  bonds. 


Of  white-robed  virgins,  sotted  on  a  rmnge 

Half  down  the  cliff,  o'enhadowing  the  Greeks, 

All  with  concordant  striogs,  and  aeeente  dear, 

A  torrent  pour  of  melody,  and  swell 

A  high,  triumphal,  solemn  dirge  of  praise, 

Anticipating  fame.     Of  endless  joys 

In  bless'd  Elysium  was  the  song.    Go,  meet 

Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  ZaiencuB  sage. 

Let  them  salute  the  children  of  their  laws. 

Meet  Homer,  Orpheus  and  th'  Aaenean  bard. 

Who  with  a  spirit,  by  ambrosial  food 

Refined,  and  more  exalted,  shall  etmtend 

Your  splendid  fate  to  warble  throui^  the  bow*!* 

Of  amaranth  and  myrtle  erer  young;. 

Like  your  renown.    Your  ashes  we  wiD  coIL 

In  yonder  fane  deposited,  your  nms^ 

Dear  to  the  Muses,  shall  onr  lays  inspire. 

Whatever  offerings,  genius,  science,  art 

Can  dedicate  to  virtue,  shall  be  yoma. 

The  gifts  of  all  the  Mnaes,  to  transmit 

You  on  th'  enliven'd  canvas,  marble,  brass, 

In  wisdom's  volume,  in  the  poet's  song. 

In  ev*ry  tongue,  through  ev'xy  age  and  diise. 

You  of  this  earth  the  brightest  flow'xs,  not  crapt, 

Transpkmted  only  to  immortal  bloom 

Of  praise  with  men,  of  happiness  with  godk 


FROM  BOOK  XIL 

;  Song  of  the  Priestess  of  the  Muses  to  the  chosen  Band  after 
I  i  their  Return  from  the  Inroad  into  the  Persian  Camp,  on 
I        the  Night  before  the  Battle  of  Thermopyl«. 

Back  to  the  pass  in  gentle  march  he  leads 
Th' embattled  warriors.     They,  behind  the  shrubs, 
Where  Medon  sent  such  numbers  to  the  sliades, 
In  ambush  lie.     The  tempest  is  o'erblown. 
Soft  breezes  only  from  the  Malian  wave 
O'ereach  grim  face,  besmear'd  with  smoke  and  gore, 
Their  cool  refreshment  breathe.     The  healing  gale, 
A  crystal  rill  near  GE^ta's  verdant  feet, 
Dispel  the  languor  from  their  harassed  nerves, 
Fresh  braced  by  strength  returning.  0*er  their  heads 
Lo  !  in  full  blaze  of  majesty  appears 
Melissa,  bearing  in  her  hand  divine 
Th'  eternal  guardian  of  illustrious  deeds, 
The  sweet  Phoebean  lyre.     Her  graceful  train 


ADMIRiX  HOSIER'S   OH06T. 
Off  TBI  TAKnve  or  porto>bxixo  raoM  trb 

▲DMIRAI.  VBRXON*.      NoV.    Sf.  IJSS. 

As  near  Porto-Bello  lying 
On  the  gently  swelling  flood, 
i       At  midnight  with  streamers  flying, 
Our  triumphant  navy  rode  : 
There  while  Vernon  sat  all-glorious 
I  From  the  Spaniards*  late  defeat  ; 

I       And  his  crews,  with  shouts  victorious, 
I  Drank  success  to  EngUnd's  fleet : 

On  a  sudden  shrilly  sounding. 

Hideous  yells  and  shrieks  were  heard  ; 
Then  each  heart  with  fear  confounding, 

A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appear' d. 
All  in  dreary  hammocs  shrouded. 

Which  for  winding  sheets  they  wore, 
And  with  looks  by  sorrow  clouded. 

Frowning  on  that  hostile  shore. 


[*  The  case  of  Hosier,  which  is  here  ao  patheticalij 
represented,  was  briefly  this.  In  April  J"*  thtt  whd- 
mander  was  sent  with  a  strong  fleet  into  the  S{«ni9k 
West-Indies,  to  block  up  the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  &it 
country,  or,  sliould  they  presume  to  come  oat.  to  mus 
and  carry  them  into  England ;  he  accordingly  arrirtd  st 
the  Bastimentos  near  Porto-Bello,  but  being  employ^ 
rather  to  overawe  than  to  attack  the  Spaniards,  with  wtwa 
it  was  probably  not  our  interest  to  go  to  ww,  he  cacti- 
nuedlong  inactire  on  that  station,  to  his  own  great  re^rec 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Carthagena,  and  remaiani 
cruising  in  these  seas  till  far  the  greater  part  of  his  bmb 
peri'^hed  deplorably  by  the  diseases  of  that  unhealthy  cli- 
mate. This  brave  man  seeing  hia  best  ofBeos  and  ■>• 
thus  daily  swept  away,  his  ships  exposed  to  iaeritahii 
destruction,  and  himself  made  the  sport  of  the  oiob;, 
U  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart. — Psacv.] 
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On  them  gleam'd  the  moon's  wan  lugtrOy 

When  the  shade  of  Hoeier  brave 
His  pale  bands  was  seen  to  muster, 

Rising  from  their  wat'ry  grare  : 
0*er  the  glimm'ring  wave  he  hied  him. 

Where  the  Borford  •  reared  her  sail. 
With  three  thousand  ghosts  beside  him. 

And  in  groans  did  Vernon  hail. 

"  Heed,  O  heed,  our  fatal  story, 

I  am  Hosier's  injured  ghost, 
You,  who  now  have  purchased  glory 

At  this  place  where  I  was  lost ; 
Though  in  Porto-Bello's  ruin 

You  now  triumph  free  from  fears. 
When  you  think  on  our  undoing. 

You  will  mix  your  joy  with  tears. 

**  See  these  mournful  spectres,  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  wave. 
Whose  wan  cheeks  are  8tain*d  with  weeing  ; 

These  were  English  captains  brave : 
Mark  those  numbers  pale  and  horrid. 

Those  were  once  my  sailors  bold, 
Lo  !  each  hangs  his  drooping  forehead. 

While  his  dismal  tale  is  told. 

«  I,  by  twenty  sail  attended. 

Did  this  Spanish  town  affright : 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 

But  my  orders  not  to  fight : 
0  !  that  in  this  rolling  ocean 

1  had  cast  them  with  disdain. 
And  obe/d  my  heart's  warm  motion. 

To  have  quell'd  the  pride  of  Spain. 

**  For  resistance  I  could  fear  none. 

But  with  twenty  ships  had  done 
What  thou,  brave  and  happy  VemoD, 

Hast  achieved  with  six  aJone. 


[*  Admiral  Vernon's  ship.] 


Then  the  Bastimentoe  never 

Had  our  foul  dishonour  seen. 
Nor  the  sea  the  sad  receiver 

Of  this  gallant  train  had  been. 

**  Thus,  like  thee,  proud  Spain  dismaying, 

And  her  galleons  leading  home. 
Though  eondenm'd  for  disobeying, 

I  had  met  a  traitor's  doom ; 
To  have  fall'n,  my  country  crying 

He  has  pU/d  an  English  part, 
Had  been  better  far  than  dying 

Of  a  grieved  and  broken  heart 

«  Unrepining  at  thy  glory. 

Thy  sucoeesfiil  arms  we  hafl  ; 
But  remember  our  sad  story. 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  prevail. 
Sent  in  this  foul  clime  to  huiguish. 

Think  what  thousands  feU  in  vain. 
Wasted  with  disease  and  anguish. 

Not  in  glorious  battle  shun. 

<*  Hence,  with  all  my  train  attending 

From  their  oozy  tombs  below. 
Through  the  hoary  foam  ascending, 

Here  I  feed  my  constant  woe  : 
Here  the  Bastimentoe  viewing, 

We  recall  our  shameful  doom. 
And  our  plaintive  cries  renewing. 

Wander  through  the  midnight  gloom. 

**  O'er  these  waves  for  ever  mourning 

Shall  we  roam  deprived  of  rest. 
If  to  Britain's  shores  returning. 

You  neglect  my  just  request 
After  this  proud  foe  subduing, 

When  your  patriot  friends  ypa  see. 
Think  on  vengeance  for  my  ruin. 

And  for  England  shamed  in  me  *." 

[*  1  WM  much  arouMd  with  hearing  old  Lconidas 
Glover  ling  his  own  tins  hatlad  of  Hoiitr't  Ghost,  which 
was  vary  aflToolinf.  Ha  is  past  eighty.— BAmiAn  Moas. 
Li/k,  Tol.  L  p.  40&.] 
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I  RAvc  met  with  no  account  of  this  writer's  life, 
nor  have  I  been  very  anxious  to  seek  for  it,  as  a 


volume  of  poems,  which  bears  his 
graced  by  obseenity. 


name,  is  die- 


THE  BLACKBIRD.    A   MACARONI   FABLE. 


In  concert  with  the  curfew  bell, 

An  Owl  was  chanting  vespers  in  his  eel  1 ; 

Upon  the  outside  of  the  wall, 

A  blackbird,  famous  in  that  age, 

From  a  bow-window  in  the  hall. 

Hung  dangling  in  a  wicker  cage  ; 


Instead  of  psalmody  and  prayets, 

Like  those  good  children  of  St  Fimneia, 

He  seeularised  all  his  airs, 

And  took  delight  in  wanton  fancies. 

Whilst  the  bell  toll'd,  and  the  Owl  chanted. 

Everything  was  calm  and  still ; 
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Ail  Qftbiucr  t  \  fapt  dJid  enchanted* 

Excvf  t  the  <|u<*ru1ou9,  unthankful  rill  ; 
Un^wf^d  by  Ihla  impoemg  scene, 
Our  Bbtfkhird  the  cnchantmi^lbrohe  ; 
FlourisU'd  A  sprightly  air  between, 
Aod  whittled  the  Black  Jok«. 
This  lively  unexpected  motion         ^^ 
Set  nature  in  a  gayer  light ;  Jp 

Qmite  oYertumM  the  monks'  derettoo. 
And  Bcatter'd  ail  the  gloom  of  ntghw 
I  hare  been  tuight  in  early  youtl^  , 
By  an  exp«i  metephyBician, 
That  ridicuJe^B  the  test  of  tmtbt 
And  only  matdi  for  eot^rsution. 
Impod^g  rogues,  with  looks  dennuv^"" 
At  Rome  keep  ^W  the  world  in  awt ; 
Wit  ifi  prolaQts  leartLtng  Impure, 
niMiung  agaiiiHt  the  law. 
ween  two  ta[*crct  and  a  book. 
Upon  a  dresser  ek^an  aiid  neat. 
Behold  a  saieerdotal  cook. 
Cooking  a  di»h  of  hearanly  meat  I 
How  fine  he  curtfiiefi  t  Ms^kv  your  bow  ; 
Thump  your  breoat  Boundlyf  beat  your  poU ; 
Lo  1  lie  has  toeaM  up  a  ragout, 
'^  To  fill  tht^  belly  of  your  eoul. 
>  Even  hfTO  there  are  some  holy  mum 
Would  fain  lead  people  by  the  no«e  ; 
.^  Did  not  a  blackbird,  now  and  then, 
SenerolenLly  inteqio^e. 
My  good  Lord  Bishop,  Mr,  Deai^ 
Vou  shall  get  nothmg  by  your  spite  ; 
TrtBtram  ^hall  whistle  at  your  spleen^ 
And  put  HypocriBy  to  flight. 


TO  MISS  — ^. 

Tn.AjriLS  to  your  wilesT  deceitful  fair, 
Tbe  godfi  so  long  in  Yain  implored. 

At  la»t  have  heard  a  wretch's  pniyer  ; 
At  laat  I  find  myself  rcstoredp 

From  thy  bewitching  snares  and  thee  ; 

1  feel  for  once  this  la  no  dream  ; 
I  feel  my  captive  bouI  is  free  ; 
And  I  am  truly  what  I  acem. 


Without  a  blush  your  name  1  hear. 
No  transient  glow  my  beeom  heats  ; 

And,  when  1  meet  your  eyo^  my  dear^ 
My  fluttei^g  heart  no  longer  beats. 

I  dr^am,  but  I  no  longer  find 

Your  form  still  preacnt  to  my  ?iew  i 

1  wake,  but  now  my  vacant  mind 
No  longer  waking  dieama  of  you. 


1  ipoet  you  now  without  alainw* 
Nor  longer  fearful  to  diapleaisi 

I  talk  with  ease  about  yonr  cl 
E'en  with  my  rival  talk  witli  4i 

Whether  m  angry  mood  yoa  rinc^ 
Or  sweetly  sit  with  placid  gniliev 

Vain  ia  the  lightning  of  your  eyea. 
And  vainer  tatiil  yonr  gilded 

Lov«a  in  your  smiiea  no  longer  play 

Your  lipB,  your  tongue  have  lost 
Those  eyes  have  now  forgot  the  tn^ 
That  led  directly  to  mj  " 


Hear  me  ;  and  judge  tf  I* 

That  you  are  beauteoua  villi  I  svcai 
But  oh  I  no  ]ong?r  you  appear 

The  fairest,  and  the  oidy  fair. 

Hear  me  ;  but  let  not  truth  oHettd, 

In  that  fine  fonn,  in  many  piae«% 
I  now  spy  faulty  my  lovely  friend, 
Whic^  I  mistook  before  for  j 


And  yet,  though  &ec|  1  ihoughl  at  fltst. 
With  sliame  my  wcakuc^^  1  mnfcH^ 

Myagonl&ing  heart  would  burat, 
The  agonies  of  death  arc  ' 


The  little  songster  thtis  yom  see 

Caught  in  the  cmcl  schoolboy^  tolK 

Struggling  for  life,  at  la&t  like  me. 
Escapes^  aud  leavea  hia  feather'd  aptal 

His  plumage  soon  resnmea  its  glosB^ 
His  httle  heart  soon  waxes  ^j  , 

Nor  falis^  grown  cautious  from  hm  loss^ 
To  artifice  again  a  prey-. 


It  IB  not  love,  it  is  not  piqtie. 

That  gives  my  whole  disoourac  thm  i 
Tib  nature  that  de%hts  to  spemk 

Eternally  of  dangem  past. 


Carousing  o'er  the  midnigbt  boiH 

The  soldier  never  oeaaing  prmtsSf 
Shows  every  scar  to  every  scnil. 

And  every  haii^brcadtji 


Which  of  us  lias  meat  cause  to 
Which  situatioQ  would  you 

I,  a  capricious  t^Taut  leave. 
And  you,  a  faithful  lover  loae. 


1  can  find  maids  in  every  itmt^ 
With  smiles  as  false,  atid  forms  as  Hue 

But  you  must  seareh  the  woHd  throu^^ 
To  find  a  hcmrt  as  true  aa  tnine. 


I 


EDWARD    THOMPSON. 


[Bora,  1738.    IN«d,  1788.] 


Captain  Edward  Thompson  was  a  native  of 
Hull,  and  went  to  sea  so  early  in  life  as  to  be 
precluded  from  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  acted  as 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Jason,  in  the  engage- 
ment off  Ushant,  between  Hawke  and  Conflans. 
Coming  to  London,  after  the  peace,  he  resided, 
for  some  time,  in  Kew-lane,  where  he  wrote 
3ome  light  pieces  for  the  stage,  and  some  licen- 
tious poems ;  the  titles  of  which  need  not  be 
revived.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
s^ar,  Garrick's  interest  obtained  promotion  for 
lim  in  his  own  profession ;  and  he  was  appointed 
x>  the  conmiand  of  the  Hyeena  frigate,  and  made 
lis  fortune  by  the  single  capture  of  a  French 


East  Indiaman.  He  was  afterwards  in  Rodney's 
action  off  Gape  St  Vincent,  and  brought  home 
the  tidings  of  the  victory.  His  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  fever,  which  he  caught  on  board  the 
Grampus,  while  he  conmianded  that  vessel,  off 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Though  a  dissolute  man,  he 
had  the  character  of  an  able  and  humane  com- 
mander. 

A  few  of  his  sea  songs  are  entitled  to  remem- 
brance. Besides  his  poems  and  dramatic  pieces, 
he  published  <*  Letters  of  a  Sailor ;"  and  edited 
the  works  of  John  Oldham,  P.  Whitehead,  and 
Andrew  MarvelL  For  the  last  of  those  tadcs  he 
was  grossly  unqualified. 


THE  SAILOR'S  FAREWELL. 

Thb  topsails  shiver  in  the  wind. 

The  ship  she  casts  to  sea  ; 
But  yet  my  soul,  my  heart,  my  mind. 

Are,  Mary,  moor'd  by  thee  : 
For  though  thy  sailor's  bound  afar. 
Still  love  shall  be  his  leading  star. 

Should  landmen  flatter  when  we're  sail'd, 

O  doubt  their  artful  tales  ; 
No  gallant  sailor  ever  failed. 

If  Cupid  fiU'd  his  sails  : 
Thou  art  the  compass  of  my  soul. 
Which  steers  my  heart  from  pole  to  pole. 

Sirens  in  ev'ry  port  we  meet. 
More  fell  than  rocks  and  waves  ; 

But  sailors  of  the  British  fleet 
Are  lovers,  and  not  slaves  : 

No  foes  our  courage  shall  subdue. 

Although  we*vc  left  our  hearts  with  you. , 

These  are  our  cares ;  but  if  you're  kind. 
We'll  scorn  the  dashing  main. 

The  rocks,  the  billows,  and  the  wind. 
The  powers  of  France  and  Spain. 

Now  Britain's  glory  rests  with  you. 

Our  sails  are  full — sweet  girls,  adieu  I 
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Behold  upon  the  swelling  wave. 
With  streaming  pendants  gay. 

Our  gallant  ship  invites  the  brave. 
While  glory  leads  the  way  ; 

And  a  cruising  we  will  go. 


Whene'er  Monsieur  comes  in  view. 
From  India  richly  fraught, 

To  gain  the  prize  we're  firm  and  true. 
And  fire  as  quick  as  thought. 

With  hearts  of  oak  we  ply  each  gun. 
Nor  fear  the  least  dismay  ; 

We  either  take,  or  sink,  or  bum. 
Or  make  them  run  away. 

The  lovely  maids  of  Britain's  isle 

We  sailors  ne'er  despise  ; 
Our  courage  rises  with  each  smile. 

For  them  we  take  each  prize. 

The  wind  sets  fair,  the  vessel's  trim. 

Then  let  us  boldly  go  ; 
Old  Neptune  guides  us  while  we  swim. 

To  check  the  haughty  foe. 

United  let  each  Briton  join. 

Courageously  advance. 
We'll  baffle  every  vain  design. 

And  check  the  pride  of  France. 


SONG. 


Loose  every  sail  to  the  breeze. 
The  eourse  of  my  vessel  improve  ; 

I've  done  with  the  toils  of  the  seas. 
Ye  sailors,  I'm  bound  to  my  love. 

Since  Emma  is  true  as  she's  fair. 
My  griefs  I  fling  all  to  the  wind  : 

Tis  a  pleasing  return  for  my  care, 
My  mistress  is  constant  and  kiod. 
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HENRY   HEADLEY. 


My  sails  are  all  fiird  to  my  dear  ; 

What  tropic  bird  swifter  can  move  1 
Who,  crael,  shall  hold  his  career 

That  returns  to  the  nest  of  his  lore  ! 


Hoist  erery  sail  to  the  breexe. 

Come,  shipmates,  and  join  in  the  soog ; 
Let's  drink,  while  the  sh^  cats  the  seas, 

To  the  gale  that  may  drire  her  along. 


HENRY  HEADLEY. 

[Bora,  1708.    Diad,  ITH.] 


Henrt  Headlkt,  whose  uncommon  talents 
were  lost  to  the  world  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
was  bom  at  Irstead,  in  Norfolk.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Norwich, 
under  Dr.  Parr ;  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford. 
There  the  example  of  Thomas  Warton,  the  senior 
of  his  college,  led  him  to  explore  the  beauties  of 
our  elder  poets.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he 
published  some  pieces  of  verse,  which  exhibit  no 
very  remarkable  promise ;  but  his  "  Select 
Beauties  of  the  Ancient  English  Poets,"  which 
appeared  in  the  following  year,  were  accompanied 
with  critical  observations,  that  showed  an  unpa- 
ralleled ripeness  of  mind  for  his  years.  On 
leaving  the  university,  after  a  residence  of  four 
years,  he  married,  and  retired  to  Matlock,  in 
Derbyshire.  His  matrimonial  choice  is  said  to 
have  been  hastily  formed,  amidst  the  anguish  of 
disappointment  in  a  previous  attachment.    But 


short  as  his  life  was,  be  sorviTed  the  lady  whom 
he  married. 

The  symptoms  of  eonsnmptioii  haTuig  appeared 
in  his  constitution,  he  was  advised  to  try  the 
benefit  of  a  warmer  climate ;  and  be  took  the 
resolution  of  repairing  to  Liabon,  nnattended  hf 
a  single  friend.  On  landing  st  Liebon,  fer  fron 
feeling  any  relief  from  the  clinukte,  be  found  Ub- 
self  oppressed  by  its  sultrineas  ;  and  in  tha 
forknm  state,  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  wbea 
Mr.  De  Vismes,  to  whom  he  bad  received  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  con- 
veyed him  to  his  healthful  villJ^  near  Gntn, 
allotted  spacious  apartments  for  his  nee,  procured 
for  him  the  ablest  medical  assistance,  and  treated 
him  with  every  kindness  and  amnewnent  that 
could  console  his  sickly  exiatenee*  Bat  kb 
,  malady  proved  incurable  ;  and,  retnmiiig  to 
Engkmd  at  the  end  of  a  few  montbi,  be  expired  at 
Norwich. 


FROM   HIS  « INVOCATION  TO  MELANCHOLY." 


L 


Child  of  the  potent  spell  and  nimble  eye, 
Young  Fancy,  oft  in  rainbow  vest  array'd, 
Points  to  new  scenes  that  in  succession  pass 
Across  the  wond'rous  mirror  that  she  bears, 
And  bids  thy  unsated  soul  and  wandering  cju 
A  wider  range  o'er  all  her  prospects  take  ; 
Lo,  at  her  call.  New  Zealand's  wastes  arise  ! 
Casting  their  shadows  far  along  the  main, 
Whose  brows,  cloud-capp'd  in  joyless  majesty, 
No  human  foot  hath  trod  since  time  began  ; 
Here  death -like  silence  ever-brooding  dwells. 
Save  when  the  watching  sailor  startled  hears, 
Far  from  his  native  land  at  darksome  night. 
The  shrill-toned  petrel,  or  the  penguin's  voice. 
That  skim  their  trackless  flight  on  lonely  wing, 
Through  the  bleak  regions  of  a  nameless  main  : 
Here  danger  stalks,  and  drinks  with  glutted  ear 
The  wearied  sailor's  moan,  and  fruitless  sigh, 
Who,  as  he  slowly  cuts  his  daring  way, 
Affrighted  drops  his  axe,  and  stops  awhile. 
To  hear  the  jarring  echoes  lengthened  din, 
That  fling  from  pathless  cliffs  their  sullen  sound  : 
Oft  here  the  fiend  his  grisly  visage  shows, 
His  limbs,  of  giant  form,  in  vesture  clad 


Of  drear  collected  ice  and  stifTen'd  snow. 
The  same  he  wore  a  thousand  years  ago. 
That  thwarts  the  sunbeam,  and  endures  the  daj. 

'Tis  thus,  by  Fancy  shown,  thou  kenn'st  a 
tranced 
Long  tangled  woods,  and  ever  stagnant  lakes, 
That  know  no  aephyr  pure,  or  temperate  gale. 
By  baneful  Tigris  banks,  where,  oft  they  say. 
As  late  in  sullen  march  for  prey  he  prowls, 
Thetawny  lion  sees  his  shadow'd  form. 
At  silent  midnight  by  the  moon's  pale  gleam. 
On  the  broad  surface  of  the  dark  deep  wave ; 
Here,  parch'd  at  mid-day,  oft  the  passenger 
Invokes  with  lingering  hope  the  tardy  breeze, 
And  oft  with  silent  anguish  thinks  in  vain 
On  Europe's  milder  air  and  silver  springs. 

Thou,  unappaird,  canst  view  astounding  fear 
With  ghastly  visions  wild,  and  train  unble»*d 
Of  ashy  fiends,  at  dead  of  murky  night. 
Who  catch  the  fleeting  soul,  and  slowly  pace. 
With  visage  dimly  seen,  and  beckoning  band. 
Of  shadowy  forms,  that,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Flit  by  the  tedious  couch  of  wan  deepur. 
Methinks  I  hear  him,  with  impatient  tongue. 
The  lagging  minutes  chide,  whilst  sad  he  sits 
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And  notes  their  secret  lapse  with  shaking  head. 
See^'See,  with  tearless  gkuice  they  mark  his  fall. 
And  close  his  beamless  eye,  who,  trembling,  meets 
A  late  repentance,  and  an  earlj  grave. 

With  thine  and  elfin  Fancy's  dreams  well  pleased. 
Safe  in  the  lowly  vale  of  lettered  ease, 
From  all  the  dull  buffoonery  of  life, 
Thy  sacred  influence  grateful  may  I  own  ; 


Nor  till  old  age  shall  lead  me  to  my  tomb, 
Quit  thee  and  all  thy  channs  with  many  a  tear. 

On  Omole,  or  cold  Soracte*s  top. 
Singing  defiance  to  the  threatening  storm, 
Thus  the  lone  bird,  in  winter's  rudest  hour, 
Hid  in  some  cavern,  shrouds  its  rufl9ed  plumes, 
And  through  the  long,  long  night,  regardless  hears 
The  wild  wind*s  keenest  blast  and  dashing  rain. 


THOMAS    RUSSELL. 

[Bora,  I7«i.    DIad,  ITH.] 


[Thomas  Russell  was  the  son  of  an  attorney 
at  Bridport,  and  one  of  Joseph  Warton's  wonder- 
ful boys  at  Winchester  School.  He  became  fellow 
of  New  College  Oxford,  and  died  of  consumption 
at  Bristol  Hot- Wells  in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 

His  poems  were  posthumous.    The  sonnet  on 


Philoctetes  is  very  fine ;  and  of  our  young  writers, 
mature  rather  in  genius  than  in  years,  Russell 
holds  no  humble  pUu».  Mr.  Southey  has  num<* 
bered  five,  and  Russell  is  among  them — Chat- 
terton,  Bruce,  Russell,  Bampfylde,  and  Kirke 
White.] 


SONNETS. 


TO  YALCLUSA. 


What  though,  Valdusa,  the  fond  bard  be  fled. 
That  woo'd  his  fair  in  thy  sequestered  bowers, 
Long  loved  her  living,  long  bemoaned  her  dead. 
And  hung  her  visionary  shrine  with  flowers  ! 
W  hat  though  no  more  he  teach  thy  shades  to  mourn 
The  hapless  chances  that  to  love  belong, 
As  erst  when  drooping  o'er  her  turf  forlorn. 
He  charm'd  wild  Echo  with  his  plaintive  song. 
Yet  still,  enamour*d  of  the  tender  tale. 
Pale  Passion  haunts  thy  grove's  romantic  gloom. 
Yet  still  soft  music  breathes  in  every  gale, 
Still  undecay'd  the  fairy  garlands  bloom. 
Still  heavenly  incense  fills  each  fragrant  vale. 
Still  Petrarch's  Genius  weeps  o'er  Laura's  tomb. 


SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  AT  LEMNOB. 

On  this  lone  isle,  whose  rugged  rocks  affright 
The  cautious  pilot,  ten  revolving  years 
Great  Psran's  son,  unwonted  erst  to  tears. 
Wept  o'er  his  wound  :  alike  each  rolling  light 
Of  heaven  he  watch*d,and  bUuned  its  lingering  flight: 
By  day  the  sea-mew,  screaming  round  his  cave, 
Drove  slumber  firom  his  eyes,  the  chiding  wave. 
And  savage  bowlings  chased  his  dreams  by  night. 
Hope  still  was  his  ;  in  each  low  breeze  that  sigh'd 
Through  his  rude  grot,  he  heard  a  coming  oar: 
In  each  white  cloud  a  coming  sail  he  spied  ; 
Nor  seldom  listen'd  to  the  fancied  roar 
Of  (Eta's  torrents,  or  the  hoarser  tide 
That  parts  fSsmed  Trachis  from  th*  Euboic  shore. 


JOHN    LOGAN. 

[Bora,  17«.    DM,  ITIB.] 


John  Logan  was  the  son  of  a  fiumer,  in  the 
parish  of  Fala,  and  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  Scot- 
land. He  was  educated  for  the  church,  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  There  he  contracted 
an  mtimacy  with  Dr.  Robertson,  who  was  then 
a  student  of  his  own  standing ;  and  he  was  in- 
debted to  thateminent  character  for  many  friendly 
offices  in  the  course  of  his  life.  After  finishing 
his  theological  studies,  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  fiunily  of  Mr.  Sindatr,  of  Ulbater,  at  tutor 
to  the  late  Sir  John  Sinehkir.     In  his  twentj-llfth 


year,  he  was  ordained  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Leith ;  and  had  a  principal  share  in  the  scheme 
for  revising  the  psalmody  of  the  Scottish  church, 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
contributed  to  this  undertaking  several  scriptural 
translations,  and  paraphrases,  of  his  own  compo. 
sition.  About  the  same  time,  he  delivered,  during 
two  successive  seasons,  in  Edinburgh,  Lectures 
on  History,  which  were  attended  with  so  much 
approbation,  that  he  was  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  PlrofesMrahip  of  History  in  the 


JOHN  LOGAN. 


r  I  bnl^  M  tiM  chair  had  beta  alwmji 
fiUadbyone  of  the  memhen  of  the  ftmlty  of 
edToealei^  the  ehoieeMl  upon  another  eompetitoTy 
who  poaMaaed  tha*  qnalHieatimi.  When  diaap- 
pointed  in  thk  ohjeety  he  poUiahed  the  aabaCanee 
<rf  fak  leetorea  in  a  work,  entitled,  «  Elementa  of 
the  Philoaophjror  Hiatoiy;"  ai^  in  n  aeparate 
eaaajr,  ^  On  the  mannera  of  Aaia." 

Hia  poem%  which  had  hitherto  been  onj^  eit' 
enlatod  in  MS.  or  printed  in  n  deanltoty  manner, 
were  eoOected  and  pobliriied  in  1761.  The 
&Tonrable  reception  whidi  tliey  met  with,  en- 
ooiuaged  liim  to  attempt  the  compoaition  of  n 
tmgedjy  and  lie  dioae  the  charter  of  Rnnnymede 
for  hii  aabjeot.  Thia  innocent  drama  waa  aent 
to  die  manager  of  Corent  Garden,  by  whom  it 
waa  accepted,  and  even  put  into  reheanal ;  bat, 
on  aome  gronndkaa  mmonr  of  ita  containing 
dangerooa  political  matter,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
thought  fit  to  prohibh  ita  repreaentotion,  Itwaa, 
howerer,  acted  on  the  £dinbni|^  hoarder  and 
afterwarda  pnbliahed ;  thovgfa  withoot  eadiibitiqg 
in  ita  contenta  anything  calenlated  to  agitate 
either  poetical  or  political  ledinga. 

In  the  meantime  oar  antbor  unhappily  drew 
on  i»8wM"j^  the  di^leaaore  of  hia  paiTahioiiBia. 
ffia  connezion  with  the  atage  waa  deemed  im- 
proper in  a  deigymaiL  HIi  literaiy  paraoita 
interftred  with  hii  paatoral  diligence ;  and,  what 


tofita 


from  whidi  he  took  reCago  in 


waa  worae,  he  waa 
of  depnaA 

faieliriely.  Whatefer  hia 
(fiarthgr  have  been  differently  daieribed^  he  WM 
obl%ed  to  compound  for  them,  by  le^lgni^g  hia 
flock,  and  retiring  upon  a  amafl  annnity.  He 
came  to  London,  where  hia  principal  Uleraiy 
empkymenta  were^  ftmnriung  actidea  liar  te 
Bngliah  Beriew,  and  writing  in  vindieatiott  ef 
Warren  Haatii^k  He  died  at  the  a^  of  foity, 
athiilodgingB,inlfariboroag^-atreet.  HiiSct^ 
mona^  iddeh  were  puUidied  two  years  after  hii 
death,  have  obtained  conaidenalile  pcpolari^. 

Hla«QdetotheGnduM"  iatfae  moat  agiee- 
aUe  ellbaion  of  hia  iknqr.  Boriw  wraa  ao  mneh 
pleaaed  with  it, that,  idien  became  to  EdiaboA 
he  made  himaeif  acquainted  with  ita  andior.  Hii 
chum  to  thia  piece  him  indeed  been  di^nted  by 
the  rektifca  of  Micfaael  Bruce  ;  and  U  k  cvtaia, 
that  idien  Braced  poema  were  aent  to  Logaa^he 
puUiahed  them  intermixed  with  hia  cvwi^wiihoat 
any  marka  to  diaeriminate  the  reapeetivw  anthon. 
He  b  fiffther  aceuaed  of  having  rdbaad  to  ralgie 
the  MSS.  But  aa  the  charge  of  attwlmi:  tbt 
Cudrao  from  Bruce  waa  not  favoi^bt 
Logan  in  liia  life-time^  it  cannot^in  ehai^y,^ 
ag^nat  hia  memoffy  on  the  barn  naaiiiliiai  of  hit 


ODE  TO  THE  CUCKOO. 


Hail,  beauteous  Btranger  of  the  grove  ! 

Thou  messenger  of  Spring  ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat. 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear  ; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path. 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year ! 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay. 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  Spring  to  hear. 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom. 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  Spring  to  haiL 

Sweet  bird  !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear  ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song. 

No  winter  in  thy  year ! 


O  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  ! 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing. 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe. 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 


THE  LOyER& 

Har.  'Tis  midnight  dark :  'tis  silence  deep, 
My  father's  house  is  hush'd  in  sleep  ; 
In  dreams  the  lover  meets  hm  bride. 
She  sees  her  lover  at  her  side ; 
The  mourner's  voice  is  now  supprese'd, 
A  while  the  weary  are  at  rest  : 
Tib  midnight  dark  ;  'tis  silence  deep  ; 
I  only  wake,  and  wake  to  weep. 

The  window's  drawn,  the  ladder  waits, 
I  spy  no  watchman  at  the  gates  ; 
No  tread  re-echoes  through  the  hall. 
No  shadow  moves  along  the  wall. 
I  am  alone.     'Tis  dreary  night, 
0  come,  thou  partner  of  my  flight  I 
Shield  me  from  darkness,  from  alarms  ; 
0  take  me  trembling  to  thine  amia  I 


[*  Because  eoine  pieces  which  are  printed  amoog  the 
remains  of  poor  Michael  Bruce,  hare  been  aacribrd  to 
Logan,  Mr.  Chalmers  has  not  thought  it  proper  to  admit 
Bruoels  poems  into  his  ooUeotton.>-8oimuiv.  fhimr  Jfa*. 
vol.  xL  p.  501.] 
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The  dog  howls  dininal  in  the  heath, 

Although  our  fathers  have  been  foes, 

The  raven  croaks  the  dirge  of  death  ; 

From  hatred  stronger,  love  arose  ; 

Ah  me  !  disaster's  in  the  sound  ! 

From  adverse  briars  that  threat'ning  stood. 

The  terrors  of  the  night  arc  round ; 

And  threw  a  horror  o'er  the  wood,* 

A  sad  mischance  my  fears  forehode, 

Two  lovely  roses  met  on  high. 

The  demon  of  the  dark's  abroad. 

Transplanted  to  a  better  sky  ; 

And  lures,  with  apparition  dire, 

And,  grafted  in  one  stock,  they  grow. 

The  night-struck  man  through  flood  and  ftro. 

In  union  spring,  in  beauty  blow. 

The  owlet  screanui  ill-boding  sounds. 

Har.  My  heart  believes  my  love  ;  but  still 

The  spirit  walks  unholy  rounds  ; 

My  boding  mind  presages  ill : 

The  wizard's  hour  eclipsing  rolls  ; 

For  luckless  ever  was  our  love. 

The  shades  of  hell  usurp  the  poles  ; 

Dark  as  the  sky  that  hung  above. 

{         The  moon  retires  ;  the  heaven  departs. 

W^hile  we  embraced,  we  shook  with  fears, 

From  o)>ening  earth  a  spectre  starts  : 

And  with  our  kisses  mingled  tears  ; 

My  spirit  dies — Away  my  fears, 

We  met  with  murmurs  and  with  sighs. 

My  love,  my  life,  my  lord  appears  ! 

And  parted  still  with  watery  eyes. 

lien,  I  come,  I  come,  my  love  !  my  life  ! 

An  unforeseen  and  fatal  hand 

And  nature's  dearest  name,  my  wife ! 

Cross'd  all  the  measures  love  had  plann'd  ; 

Long  have  I  loved  thee  ;  long  have  sought ; 

Intrusion  marr'd  the  tender  hour. 

'        And  dangers  braved,  and  battles  fought ; 

A  demon  started  in  the  bower  ; 

In  this  embrace  our  evils  end  ; 

If,  like  the  past,  the  future  run. 

From  this  our  better  days  ascend  ; 

And  my  dark  day  is  but  begun. 

The  year  of  suffering  now  is  o'er. 

What  clouds  may  hang  above  my  head  t 

At  last  wc  meet  to  part  no  more  ! 

What  tears  may  I  have  yet  to  shed  t 

My  lovely  bride  !  my  consort,  come ! 

Hen.  0  do  not  wound  that  gentle  breast. 

The  rapid  chariot  rolls  thee  home. 

Nor  sink,  with  fancied  ills  opprest ; 

Har.  I  fear  to  go 1  dare  not  stay. 

Look  back. 1  dare  not  look  that  way. 

And  love  is  virtue  in  thy  heart. 

Hen,  No  evil  ever  shall  betide 

That  bosom  ne'er  shall  heave  again 

My  love,  while  I  am  at  her  side. 

But  to  the  poet's  tender  strain  ; 

Lo  !  thy  protector  and  thy  friend. 

And  never  more  these  eyes  o'erflow 

The  arms  that  fold  thee  wiU  defend. 

But  for  a  hapless  lover's  woe. 

liar.  Still  beats  my  bosom  with  alarms  : 

Long  on  the  ocean  tempest-tost. 

I  tremble  while  I'm  in  thy  arms  ! 

At  last  we  gain  the  happy  coast ; 

What  will  impassion'd  lovers  do  ! 

And  safe  recount  upon  the  shore 

What  have  I  done— to  follow  you  ! 

Our  sufferings  past,  and  dangers  o'er  : 

I  leave  a  father  torn  with  fears  ; 

Past  scenes  ;  the  woes  wo  wept  erewhile 

I  leave  a  mother  bathed  in  tears  ; 

Will  make  our  future  minutes  smile : 

A  brother,  girding  on  his  sword, 

When  sudden  joy  from  sorrow  springs. 

Against  my  life,  against  my  lord. 

1 

How  the  heart  thrills  through  all  its  strings  I 

Now,  without  father,  mother,  friend. 

Har.  }liy  father's  <castle  springs  to  sight ; 

On  thee  my  future  days  depend  ; 

Ye  towers  that  gave  me  to  the  light ! 

Wilt  thou,  for  ever  true  to  love. 

0  hills !  0  vales  !  where  I  have  play'd  ; 

A  father,  mother,  brother  prove  ? 

Ye  woods,  that  wrap  me  in  your  shade ! 

0  Henry  ! to  thy  arms  I  fall. 

0  scenes  I've  often  wander'd  o'er  ! 

'  \       My  friend  !  my  husband  !  and  my  all ! 

0  scenes  I  shall  behold  no  more  ! 

1       Alas  !  what  hazards  may  I  run  f 

I  take  a  long,  last,  lingering  view  : 

j       Shouldst  thou  forsake  me — I'm  undone. 

Adieu  I  my  native  land,  adieu  ! 

1           Hen.  My  Harriet,  dissipate  thy  fears. 

0  father,  mother,  brother  dear  I 

And  let  a  husband  wipe  thy  tears  ; 

0  names  still  utter'd  with  a  tear  I 

!       For  ever  join'd  our  fates  combine. 

Upon  whose  knees  IWe  sat  and  smiled. 

1       And  I  am  yours,  and  you  are  mine. 

Whose  griefs  my  blandishments  beguiled ; 

The  fires  the  firmament  that  rend. 

Whom  I  forsake  in  sorrows  old. 

On  this  devoted  head  descend. 

If  e'er  in  thought  from  thee  I  rove, 

Farewell,  my  friends,  a  long  fiurewell. 

Or  love  thee  less  than  now  I  love  ! 

BOBKRT  NUGENT,  BABL  NUGBNT. 


ITnk  Thjfrkod^tiijIbthBifii 
Ifj  IM0iid%  ngr  koaw,  ngr  aU  it  tiiinet 
Aink%  wiae,  nqr  iwrfdad  vlfc^ 
To  higfae»  tho«|^  and  happier  life  1 
For  tlieetlia  maniaga  feaafe  is  ^pffead» 
For  tliee  die  TifglM  dMk  the  bod ; 
The  atar  of  Vomia  dunea  ahoYo^ 
And  aU  thy  fiitara  life  ii  tofo. 

Thiy  riK^  the  dmr  doBBiatie  homa  I 
The  llaj  of  late  nnibldi  hw  How^ ; 
YoQth,  hoanty,  plcaauf  a  ipread  the  JBart, 
And  friendihip  Hla  a  eonatant  giMrt ; 
In  chearfUl  poaea  the  laoni  aaeandi^ 
In  wine  and  late  the  evoniag  onda ; 
At  diitanoa  gcandBor  diadi  a  mj. 
To  giU  the  arcBiqg  of  our  daj. 


Commfaial  late  1 

And  ihwr  Hei^  and  aweuiaa  aJaJaaa, 

Than  e^or  nnweddad  bHHrta  can  M, 

Than  wedded  heaita  aa»  eP«r  ■■nil ; 

Pare  aa  the  efaaritiea  ahonra^ 

Blee  the  aweel  egnapalhiea  of  l0¥»  ; 

Aiid  doaer  oordethan  tiboaa  of  li£i 

Unite  the  haaband  ta  the  wifik 


like  dieniba  newi 

Henigfa  and  Hanieta  MMud  OB  liaa  ; 

And  plajing  imnloB  ki  the  h^ 

To  yoor  feir  imagea  I  ran. 
Yon  da^p  the  hnebaad  in  dm  aon  ; 
0  how  the  mother'a  heart  will  booad  t 
0  how  Oefedur'a  jey  bearom'd  I 


ROBERT  NUGENT,  EARL  NUGENT. 


[Ban.  llWu   DM.inM.] 


EosEBS  NUqbr  waa  daaeeaded  from  the 
Nqgente  of  Ouianelown,  in  die  ooonty  of  Woet- 
meall^  and  waa  a  jooqger  ooBof  Ifiehael  Nugent, 
bj  die  dao^ter  of  Robert  Lord  Trimleakown. 
In  the  year  1741,  he  waa  eleoted  Ifeaaber  of 
parliament  for  St  Hawee^  in  Cornwall ;  and, 
beeoming  attached  to  the  j^rly  of  the  Prinee  ci 
Wales,  was  appointed  in  (1747)  comptroller  of 
his  Royal  Highness's  household.  On  the  death 
of  the  Prince  he  made  his  peace  with  the  court, 
and  was  named  successively  a  lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland,  and 
a  lord  of  trade.  In  1767  he  was  created  Baron 
Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare,  and  subsequently 
Earl  Nugent.  He  was  thrice  married.  His 
second  wife,  with  whom  he  acquired  a  large 
fortune,  was  sister  and  heiress  to  Secretary 
Craggs,  the  friend  of  Addison. 

His  political  character  was  neither  indepen- 
dent nor  eminent,  except  for  such  honours  as 
the  court  could  bestow  ;  l)ut  we  are  told,  that  in 
some  instances  he  stood  forth  as  an  advocate  for 
the  interests  of  Ireland.     His  zeal  for  the  manu- 


widiaMw. 


fiustnrea  of  his  native  Uaad 

one  oeeaaion,  to  preaent  the 

year'e  gift  of  Irieh  grogram,  i 

aoopyof  Teraee;  and  B  waa 

that  her  Majeeiy  had  retnned  her  thaaka  to  t 

noMe  anthor  for  both  hii  fiaon  ^  jf^jf . 

A  Tohune  of  hb  poema  waa  pi  ~ 
mously,  by  Dodsley  in  1739.  Lord  Orlord 
remarks,  that  ^he  was  one  of  tfaoae  men  of 
parts,  whose  dawn  was  the  brighteat  moment  of 
a  long  life."  He  was  first  known  by  a  very 
spirited  ode  on  his  conversion  firom  popcrv ; 
yet  he  relapsed  to  the  faith  which  he  had  abjored. 
On  the  circunistance  of  his  re-conTereion  it  is  na- 
charitable  to  lay  much  stress  against  his  memory. 
There  have  been  instances  of  it  in  men,  whom 
either  church  would  have  been  prond  to  appro- 
priate. But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  poem 
on  Faith  formed,  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  aa 
anti-climax  to  the  first  promise  of  his  liteiarv 
talents  ;  and  though  he  posseaeed  abilities,  and 
turned  them  to  his  private  aocoont,  he  xoee  to 
no  public  confidence  as  a  statesman  *. 


ODE   TO   WILLIAM   PULTENEY,  ESQ.  f 


Remote  from  Uberty  and  truth. 
By  fortune's  crime,  my  early  youth 

Drank  error's  poison'd  springs. 
Taught  by  dark  creeds  and  mystic  hiw, 
Wrapt  up  in  reverential  awe, 

I  bow*d  to  priests  and  kings. 

[«  Goldsmith,  who  admitted  his  EjngtU  to  a  Lady 
among  his  Beauties  of  British  Poetzy,  addraesed  his 
Havneh  cf  Vtnittm  to  him. 

•*  I  am  told,"  writes  a  Mr.  John  Gray  to  Smollett,  **  that 
Dr.  Goldsmith  now  generally  lives  with  his  countryman. 


Soon  reason  dawn'd,  with  troubled  eight 
I  caught  the  glimpse  of  painful  light, 

Affiicted  and  afraid ; 
Too  weak  it  shone  to  mark  my  way. 
Enough  to  tempt  my  steps  to  stray 

Along  the  dubious  shade. 

Lord  Clare,  who  has  lost  his  only  scm  Ooloiftd  N^aat.** 
— LofMfon,  /tc7|f  9, 1771*    Ewroip.  M^fh  voL  x1t.3 

[t  "Mr.  Nugent,**  says  GraytoWaIpole,««attiw4id»it 
write  his  own  Ode.  Bfallet,  it  waa  nnlvenaUy  believed. 
had  trimmed  and  doctored  it  up.**] 
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Restless  I  roam'd,  when  from  afar 
Lo,  Hooker  shines  !  the  friendly  star 

Sends  forth  a  steady  ray. 
Thus  cheered,  and  eager  to  pursue, 
I  mount,  till  glorious  to  my  view, 

Locke  spreads  the  realms  of  day. 

Now  warm*d  with  noble  Sidney's  page, 
I  pant  with  all  the  patriot's  rage  ; 

Now  wrapt  in  Plato's  dream. 
With  More  and  Harrington  around 
1  tread  fair  Freedom's  magic  ground, 

And  trace  the  flatfring  scheme. 

But  soon  the  beauteous  Tision  flies  ; 
And  hideous  spectres  now  arise, 

Corruption's  direful  train : 
The  partial  judge  perverting  laws, 
The  priest  forsaking  virtue's  cause, 

And  senates  slaves  to  gain. 

Vainly  the  pious  artist's  toil 
Would  rear  to  heaven  a  mortal  pile, 

On  some  immortal  plan  ; 
Within  a  sure,  though  varying  date. 
Confined,  alas !  is  every  state 

Of  empire  and  of  man. 

What  though  the  good,  the  brave,  the  wis 
With  adverse  force  undaunted  rise. 

To  break  the  eternal  doom  ! 
Though  Cato  lived,  though  TuUy  spoke. 
Though  Brutus  dealt  the  godlike  stroke, 

Yet  perish'd  fated  Rome*. 

To  swell  some  future  tyrant's  pride. 
Good  Fleury  pours  the  golden  tide 

On  Gallia's  smiling  shores  ; 
Once  more  her  fields  shall  thirst  in  vain 
For  wholesome  streams  of  honest  gain. 

While  rapine  wastes  her  stores. 

Yet  glorious  is  the  great  design. 
And  such,  O  Pulteney  !  such  is  thine, 

To  prop  a  nation's  frame  : 
If  cruBh'd  beneath  the  sacred  weight, 
The  ruins  of  a  falling  state 

Shall  tell  the  patriot's  name. 


ODE  TO  MANKIND. 

Is  there,  or  do  the  schoolmen  dream  t 
Is  there  on  earth  a  power  supreme. 

The  delegate  of  heaven. 
To  whom  an  uncontrol'd  command. 
In  every  realm  o'er  sea  and  Und,  I 

By  Hpecial  grace  is  given  !  ! 

[•  ThU  very  fine  rene  U  quoted  by  Gibbon  in  bis  cIih    | 
THcier  of  Brutus,— an  honour  it  detM^eik]  \ 


Then  say,  what  signs  this  god  proclaim  1 
Dwells  he  amidst  the  diamond's  flame, 

A  throne  his  hailow'd  shrine  t 
The  borrow'd  pomp,  the  arm'd  array. 
Want,  fear,  and  impotence,  betray 

Strange  proofii  of  power  divine  ! 

If  service  due  from  human  kind. 
To  men  in  slothful  ease  reclined. 

Can  form  a  sovereign's  claim  : 
HaU,  monarchs  1  ye,  whom  heaven  ordains. 
Our  toils  unshared,  to  share  our  gains, 

Ye  idiots,  blind  and  lame  I 

Superior  virtue,  wisdom,  might. 
Create  and  mark  the  ruler's  right. 

So  reason  must  conclude  : 
Then  thine  it  is,  to  whom  belong 
The  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  strong. 

Thrice  sacred  multitude ! 

In  thee,  vast  All  I  are  these  eontain'd. 
For  thee  are  those,  thy  parts  ordain'd. 

So  nature's  systems  roll : 
The  sceptre's  thine,  if  such  there  be  ; 
If  none  there  is,  then  thou  art  free. 

Great  monarch  !  mighty  whole  1 

Let  the  proud  tyrant  rest  his  cause 
On  fiuth,  prescription,  foree,  or  laws. 

An  host's  or  senate's  voice  ! 
His  voice  affirms  thy  stronger  due, 
Who  for  the  many  made  the  few. 

And  gave  the  species  choice. 

Unsanctified  by  thy  conmiand. 
Unowned  by  thee,  the  scepter'd  hand 

The  trembling  slave  may  bind  ; 
But  loose  from  nature's  moral  ties. 
The  oath  by  force  imposed  belies 

The  unassenting  mindL 

Thy  will's  thy  rule,  thy  good  its  end  ; 
You  punish  only  to  defend 

What  parent  nature  gave  : 
And  he  who  dares  her  gifts  invade, 
By  nature's  oldest  law  is  made 

Thy  victim  or  thy  slave. 

Thus  reason  founds  the  just  degree 
On  universal  liberty. 

Not  private  rights  resign'd : 
Through  various  nature's  wide  extent. 
No  private  beings  e'er  were  meant 

To  hurt  the  general  kind. 

Thee  justice  guides,  thee  right  maintains. 
The  oppressor's  wrongs,  the  pilf 'rer's  gains, 

Thy  injured  weal  impair. 
Thy  warmest  passions  soon  subside. 
Nor  partial  envy,  hate,  nor  pride. 

Thy  temper'd  counsels  share. 
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Or  iMMT  ^oOeni  dum  Ui.po««i% 
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MouBtwii  who  mm  ihj  anllied  enmtt, 
ll^noli  idio  poB'd  IImm  inoMtois  doi^ 
Afika  to  tibfle  w«ie  Ibet. 

I^  oOmt  ibooe  fiOr  FrMdom^  tend, 
Fmt  oter  WM  tte  iDUiMatal  fltaii^ 

Wlien  Hampden  fim^te  IliM  t 
TImj  nOdi'dliran  n^'s  fr^  il^  ^poih^ 
fbe  frniii  and  piiis  of  ijMmm  toil% 
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On  tiiaa  jel  foana  te  pnaatei^  nfi^ 
On  tiiaa  fioroa  fiEowna  Iha  faiatoite'apage^ 

A  fidaa  apoalato  toain  s 
Teaia  stream  adowntlia  martgn^a  tanib ; 

Unpitied  in  thdir  harder  doom. 
Thy  thousands  strow  the  phtin. 

These  had  no  charms  to  please  the  saise. 
No  graceful  port,  no  eloquence, 

To  win  the  Muse's  throng : 
Unknown,  unsunff,  unmark'd  they  lie ; 
But  Caesar's  fate  o'ercasts  the  sky, 

And  Nature  mourns  his  wrong. 

Thy  foes,  a  frontless  hand,  invade  ; 
Thy  firiends  afford  a  timid  aid. 

And  yield  up  half  the  right. 
£v*n  Locke  heams  forth  a  mingled  ray, 
Afiraid  to  pour  the  flood  of  day 

On  man's  too  feehle  sight. 

Hence  are  the  motley  systems  framed, 
Of  right  transferr'd,  of  power  reclaim'd ; 

Distinctions  weak  and  vain. 
Wise  nature  mocks  the  wrangling  herd  ; 
For  unreclaim'd,  and  untransferr'd. 

Her  powers  and  li^ta  remain. 
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Tha  povan  and  vkCmmi  Ob  Ina 

Of  wvpkdiea  tiM(f  dealHgr* 
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But  ne'er  shall  flame  ^e  amiid"^King  dgr. 
To  aid  the  tremblmg  herd  that  fly 
Before  their  weaker  foea. 

In  names  there  dwell  no  magic  _ 
The  British  yirtues,  Britidi  anna 

Unloosed  our  fitthers*  band  : 
Say,  Greece  and  Rome  1  if  these  aiioald  flat. 
What  names,  what  anoeetors  nTaQ, 

To  save  a  sinking  land  t 

Far,  far  from  us  such  iUa  ahaU  be. 
Mankind  shall  boast  one  nation  firee. 

One  monarch  truly  great : 
Whose  title  speaks  a  people's  dioiee. 
Whose  sovereign  will  a  people'a  ymoe. 

Whose  strength  a  proep'Foas  state. 


WILLIAM   JULIUS    MICKLE. 

[Bora.lTM.    Died,  17m.] 
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William  Julius  Micklb  wms  bom  at  Lang- 
holm, in  Dumfries-shire.  His  fiither,  who  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Scottish  church,  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  London,  and  had  preached  in  the 
dissenting  meeting-house  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Watts.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  on  being  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Langholm,  the  duties  of 
which  he  fulfilled  for  many  years  ;  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  long  services,  was  permitted  to 
retain  the  stipend  after  he  had  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  better  education  of  his  children. 
His  brother-in-law  was  a  brewer  in  Edinburgh, 
on  whose  death  the  old  dergynum  unfortunately 
embarked  his  property,  in  order  to  continue  his 
business,  under  the  name  of  his  eldest  son. 
William,  who  was  a  younger  son,  was  taken  from 
the  high-school  of  Edinburgh,  and  placed  as  a 
clerk  in  the  concern  ;  and,  on  coming  of  age,  took 
the  whole  responsibility  of  it  upon  himself.  When 
it  is  mentioned,  that  Mickle  had,  from  his  boyish 
years,  been  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  Spenser, 
and  that,  before  he  was  twenty,  he  had  composed 
two  tragedies  and  half  an  epic  poem,  which  were 
in  due  time  consigned  to  the  flames,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  his  habits  of  mind  were  not 
peculiarly  fitted  for  close  and  minute  attention  to 
a  trade  which  required  incessant  superintendence. 
He  was,  besides,  unfortunate,  in  becoming  secu- 
rity for  an  insolvent  acquaintance.  In  the  year 
1763  he  became  a  bankrupt ;  and,  being  appre- 
hensive of  the  severity  of  one  of  his  creditors,  he 
repaired  to  London,  feeling  the  misery  of  his  own 
circumstances  aggravated  by  those  of  the  reUtions 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him. 

Before  leaving  Scotland,  he  had  corresponded 
with  Lord  Lyttelton,  to  whom  he  had  submitted 
some  of  his  poems  in  MS.,  and  one,  entitled 
**  Providence,"  which  he  had  printed  in  1762. 
Lord  Lyttelton  patronised  his  Muse  rather  than 
his  fortune.  He  undertook  (to  use  his  lordship's 
own  phrase)  to  be  his  << schoolmaster  in  poetry;" 
but  his  fastidious  blottings  could  be  of  no  service 
to  any  man  who  had  a  particle  of  genius :  and 
the  only  personal  benefit  which  he  attempted  to 
render  him  was  to  write  to  his  brother,  the 
governor  of  Jamaica,  in  Mickle*B  behalf,  when 
our  poet  had  thoughts  of  going  out  to  that  island. 
Mickle,  however,  alwa^  spoke  with  becoming 
liberality  of  this  connexion.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  suavity  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  manners, 
and  knew  that  his  means  of  patronage  were  very 
slender.  In  the  meantime,  he  lived  nearly  two 
yean  in  London,  upon  remittances  from  his  friends 
in  Scotland,  and  by  writing  for  the  daily  papers.    | 


After  havingflnctnated  between  several  schemes 
for  subsistence,  he  at  length  accepted  of  the 
situation  of  corrector  to  the  Clarendon  press,  at 
Oxford.  Whilst  he  retamed  that  office,  he 
published  a  poem,  which  he  at  first  named 
<<The  Concubine  ;"  but  on  finding  that  the  title 
alarmed  delicate  ears,  and  suggested  a  fidse  idea 
of  its  spirit  and  contents,  he  changed  it  to  **  Syr 
Martyn*."  AtOsifordhealso  engaged  in  polemical 
divinity,  and  published  some  severe  animadver- 
sions on  Dr.  Harwood's  recent  translation  of 
the  New  Testament.  He  also  showed  his  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  religion  in  a  tract,  entitled  **  Vol- 
taire in  the  Shades;  or  Dialogues  on  the  Deistieal 
Controversy." 

His  greatest  poetical  undertaking  was  the 
translation  of  ''The  Lusiad,"  which  he  began  in 
1770,  and  finished  in  five  years.  For  the  sake 
of  leisure  and  retirement,  he  gave  up  his  situa- 
tion at  the  Clarendon  press,  and  resided  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Tomkins,  a  farmer,  at  Forest 
Hill,  near  Osiford.  The  English  Lusiad  was 
dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  ;  but  his  Grace  returned  not  the  slightest 
notice  or  kindness  to  his  ingenious  countryman. 
Whatever  might  be  the  duke's  reasons,  good  or 
bad,  for  this  neglect,  he  was  a  man  fully  capable 
of  acting  on  his  own  judgment ;  and  there  was  no 
necessity  for  making  any  other  person  responsible 
for  his  conduct  But  Mickle,  or  his  friends, 
suspected  that  Adam  Smith  and  David  Hume 
had  maliciously  stood  between  him  and  the 
Buccleuch  patronage.  This  was  a  mere  sus- 
picion, which  our  author  and  his  friends  ought 
cither  to  have  proved  or  suppressed.  Mickle 
was  indeed  the  declared  antagonist  of  Hume ;  he 
had  written  against  him,  and  could  not  hear  his 
name  mentioned  with  temper :  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  hatred  was  mu- 
tual. That  Adam  Smith  should  have  done  him 
a  mean  injury,  no  one  will  believe  probable,  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  traditional  private  charac- 
ter of  that  philosopher.  But  Mickle  was  also 
the  antagonist  of  Smith's  doctrines  on  political 
economy,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  **  Dissertation 
on  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company."  The 
author  of  the  « Wealth  of  Nations,"  forsooth, 
was  jealous  of  his  opinions  on  monopolies  !  Even 


[*  Mickle^  fecflity  of  Terrifloaikm  wm  lo  great,  that, 
being  a  printer  by  profeasion,  he  frequently  put  his  llnee 
Into  type  without  taking  the  trouble  prerioiuily  to  pat 
them  into  writing ;  thus  uniting  the  oompodtton  of  the 
author  with  the  mechanical  operation  which  typogra- 
phers call  by  the  same  name^— Sia  Waltss  Bcorr,  PoeL 
Works,  vol.  L  p.  70-] 
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this  paltry  suppoeition  is  contradicted  by  dates, 
for  Mickle's  tract  upon  the  subject  of  Monopolies 
was  published  several  years  after  the  preface 
to  the  Lusiad.  Upon  the  whole,  the  suspicion 
of  his  philosophical  enemies  having  poisoned 
the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Buocleuch  seems  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  irritable  vanity, 
which  made  him  threaten  to  celebrate  Garrick 
as  the  hero  of  a  second  Dunciad  when  he  re- 
fused to  accept  of  his  tragedy,  **The  Siege  of 
Marseilles*." 

Though  the  Lusiad  had  a  tolerable  sale,  his 
circumstances  still  made  his  friends  sohcitous 
that  he  should  obtain  some  settled  provision. 
Dr.  Lowth  offered  to  provide  for  him  in  the 
church.  He  refused  the  offer  with  honourable 
delicacy,  lest  his  former  writings  in  favour  of 
religion  should  be  attributed  to  the  prospect  of 
reward.  At  length  the  friendship  of  his  kins- 
man, Commodore  Johnstone,  relieved  him  from 
unsettled  prospects.  Being  appointed  to  the 
oonmiand  of  a  squadron  destined  for  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  he  took  out  the  translator  of  Camoens 
as  his  private  secretary.  Mickle  was  received 
with  distinguished  honours  at  Lisbon.  The  Duke 
of  Braganza,  in  admitting  him  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Lisbon,  presented  him  with 
his  own  picture. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1780,  with  a  con- 
siderable acquisition  of  prize-money,  and  was 
appointed  an  agent  for  the  disti-ibution  of  the 
prize  profits  of  the  cruise.  His  fortune  now 
enabled  him  to  discharge  the  debts  of  his  early 
and  mercantile  life.  He  married  the  daughter  if 
Mr.  Tomkius,  with  whom  he  had  resided  while 
translating  the  Lusiad ;  and,  with  every  pro- 
spect of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
affluence  and  tranquillity,  purchased  a  house, 
and  settled  at  Wheatley,  near  Oxford.  So  far 
his  circumstances  have  almost  the  agreeable  air 
of  a  concluding  novel ;  but  the  failure  of  a 
banker  with  whom  he  was  connected  as  prize 
agent,  and  a  chancery  suit  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved, greatly  diminished  his  finances,  and  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  his  latter  years.  He  died 
at  Forest  Hill,  after  a  short  illness. 

His  reputation  principally  rests  upon  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Lusiad,  which  no  Englisliman  had 
attempted  before  him,  except  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe.  Sir  Richard's  version  is  quaint,  flat,  and 
harsh ;  and  he  has  interwoven  many  ridiculously 
conceited  expressions  which  are  forei^jn  both  to 

[*  In  the  year  176i>  I  might  have  g(»no  to  the  East 
Indies  on  very  adv;intagcous  terms.  I  liave  a  relation 
an  India  Director,  and  there  are  two  others  with  whom 
I  have  great  interest ;  I  mean  Johnstone  and  Dempster. 
My  conduct  in  neglecting  such  advantages  appears  to 
some  of  my  friends  as  absurd  and  spiritless ;— but  they 
mistake  me.  I  am  «»  far  from  disliking  to  venture 
abroad,  that  should  I  fail  of  poetical  success,  to  the  East 
Indies  I  will  certainly  go  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  hopes 
that  my  tragedy  would  enable  me  to  indulge  the  strong 
bent  of  my  inclinations,  that  in  176U  prevented  me.— 
Mickle  to  T.  Warlvn,  Ox/ord,  April  18,  1771.] 


the  spirit  and  style  of  his  origiiial ;  hot  in  gene, 
ral  it  is  closer  than  the  modem  tranwiarion  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  Camoffiw.  Altogether, 
Fanshawe's  representataoa  of  the  Portaguese 
poem  may  be  compared  to  the  wrong  aide  of  the 
tapestry.  Mickle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  free, 
flowery,  and  periphrastical ;  he  is  incomparably 
more  spirited  than  Fanshawe ;  bat  atill  he  de- 
parts from  the  majestic  aimplioty  of  Camoeas' 
diction  as  widely  as  Pope  has  done  from  that  of 
Homer*.  The  sonorous  and  simple  language  of 
the  Lusitanian  epic  is  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet; 
and  Mickle's  imitation  like  the  shakes  and  flou- 
rishes of  the  flute. 

Although  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  lanlu 
of  the  original,  he  has  taken  abundjmce  of  pains 
to  defend  them  in  his  notes  and  preface.  In 
this  he  has  not  been  successful.  The  long 
lecture  on  geography  and  Portug;uese  histoir, 
which  Grama  delivers  to  the  King  of  Melinda,  is 
a  wearisome  interruption  to  the  narrative ;  and 
the  use  of  Pagan  mythology  is  a  radical  an*! 
unanswerable  defecL  Mickle  informs  os  as  an 
apology  for  the  latter  circumstance,  that  all  this 
Pagan  machinery  was  allegorical,  and  that  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  Homer  were  aUegorial 
also ;  an  assertion  which  would  require  to  be 
proved,  before  it  can  be  admitted, 
himself  has  said  something  about  his 
ment  of  a  moral  meaning  under  his  Pagan 
deities ;  but  if  he  has  any  such  moralit}*,  it  is  so 
well  hidden  that  it  is  impossible  to  disoover  it 
The  Venus  of  the  Lusiad,  we  are  told,  is  Ditine 
Love  ;  and  how  is  this  Divine  Love  employt-d  I 
For  no  other  end  than  to  give  the  poet  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  a  scene  of  sensual 
gratification,  an  island  is  purposely  raised  up  m 
the  ocean ;  Venus  conducts  De  Gama  and  iir< 
followers  to  this  blessed  spot,  where  a  bevy  vi 
the  nj-mphs  of  Venus  are  very  good-nature*lK 
prepared  to  treat  them  to  their  favours ;  not  a."* 

*  A  happy  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  description  •  f 
Dc  Gama's  fleet  anchoring  by  moonlight  in  the-  horb.  ur 
of  Mozambique. 

'*  The  moon,  full  orb'd,  forsakes  her  watery  cave. 

And  lifts  her  lovely  head  above  the  wave ; 

The  snowy  i^ph'ndours  of  her  modest  ray 

Stream  o'er  the  glistening  waves,  and  glistening  play : 

Around  her,  glittering  on  the  Ilcaven's  arch'd  brow. 

Unnumbor'd  stars  inclosed  in  azure  glow. 

Thick  as  the  dewdroiw*  in  the  April  dawn. 

Or  May  flowers  crowding  o'er  the  daisy  lawn. 

The  canvas  whitens  in  the  silvery  beam. 

And  with  a  mild  pale-red  the  pendants  glonm  ; 

The  mast's  tall  sliadows  tremble  o'er  the  deep. 

The  peaceful  lines  a  holy  silence  keep  ; 

The  watchman's  carol,  echoed  from  the  prow<i. 

Alone,  at  times,  awakes  the  still  repose.** 

In  this  beautiful  sea-piece? the  circumsUuice  of  **  t*-:- 
mast's  tail  sliadow  trembling  o'er  the  deep,"  and  of  t;  7 
*<  carol  of  the  watchman  echoed  front  the  prow^.'sn' 
touches  of  the  transUitor's  addition.  Mickle  ha*,  b^* - 
ever,  got  more  credit  for  improving  the  Luaiad  than  tt 
deservea.  [Camoens  copied  Homer  in  the  ahove  qoi>ta- 
tion,  and  Mickle  had  his  eyo  intently  fixed  on  t^^ 
translation  of  the  passage.]     • 
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a  triid,  bat  as  a  reward  for  their  virtues  !  Vol- 
taire was  certainly  justified  in  pronouncing  this 
episode  a  piece  of  gratuitous  indecency.  In  the 
same  allegorical  spirit  no  doubt,  Bacchus,  who 
opposes  the  Portuguese  discoverers  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Heaven,  disguises  himself  as  a  Popish 
priest  and  celebrates  the  rites  of  the  catholic 
religion.  The  imagination  is  somewhat  puzzled 
to  discover  why  Bacchus  should  be  an  enemy  to 
the  natives  of  a  country,  the  soil  of  which  is  so 
productive  of  his  beverage ;  and  a  friend  to  the 
Mahometans  who  forbid  the  use  of  it :  although 
there  is  something  amusing  in  the  idea  of  the 
jolly  god  officiating  as  a  Romish  clergyman. 
Mickle's  story  of  Syr  Martyn  is  the  most 


pleasing  of  his  original  pieces.  The  object  of  tl^e 
narrative  is  to  exhibit  the  degrading  effects  of 
concubinage,  in  the  history  of  an  amiable  man, 
who  is  reduced  to  despondency  and  sottishness, 
under  the  dominion  of  a  beldam  and  a  slattern. 
The  defect  of  the  moral  is,  that  the  same  evils 
might  have  happened  to  Syr  Martin  in  a  state 
of  matrimony.  The  simplicity  of  the  tale  is  also, 
unhappily,  overlkM  by  a  weight  of  allegory  and 
of  obsolete  phraseology,  which  it  has  liot  impor- 
tance to  sustain.  Such  a  style,  applied  to  the 
history  of  a  man  and  his  housekeeper  is  like 
building  a  diminutive  dwelling  in  all  the  pump  of 
Gothic  architecture*. 


FROM   "SYR   MARTYN.' 


**  Fleet  past  the  months  ere  yet  the  giddy  boy 
One  thought  bestowd  on  what  would  surely  be  ; 
But  well  his  aunt  perccivd  his  dangerous  toy. 
And  sore  she  feard  her  auncient  familie 
Should  now  be  staind  with  blood  of  base  degree: 
For  sooth  to  tell,  her  liefest  hearts  delight 
Was  still  to  count  her  princely  pedigree, 
Through  barons  bold  all  up  to  Cadwall  bight, 
Thence  up  to  Trojan  Brute  ysprong  of  Venus 
bright. 

^  But,  zealous  to  forefend  her  gentle  race 
From  baselie  matching  with  plebeian  bloud,  [grace, 
Whole  nights  she  schemd  to  shonne  thilke  foull  dis- 
And  Kathrins  bale  in  wondrous  wrath  she  vowd : 
Yet  could  she  not  with  cunning  portaunce  shroud, 
So  as  might  best  succcde  her  good  intent. 
But  clept  her  lemman  and  vild  slut  aloud  ; 
That  soon  she  should  her  gracelessethewes  repent. 
And  stand  in  long  white  sheet  before  the  parson 
shent.'* 

So  spake  the  wizard,  and  his  hand  he  wavd. 
And  prompt  the  scenerie  rose,  where  listless  lay 
The  knight  in  shady  bowrc,  by  streamlet  lavd. 
While  Philomela  soothd  the  parting  day  : 
Here  Kathrin  him  approachd  with  features  gay, 
And  all  her  store  of  blandishments  and  wiles  ; 
The  knight  was  touchd — but  she  with  soft  delay 
And  gentle  teares  yblends  her  languid  smiles. 
And  of  base  falsitie  th*  enamourd  boy  reviles. 

Ainazd  the  boy  beheld  her  ready  teares. 
And,  faultriug  oft,  exclaims  with  wondring  stare, 
*'  What  mean  these  sighs !  dispell  thine  ydle  feares ; 
And,  confident  in  me,  thy  griefes  declare.*' 
^  And  need,"  quoth  she, ''  need  I  my  heart  to  bare. 
And  tellen  what  untold  well  knowne  mote  be  1 
Lost  is  my  friends  goodwill,  my  mothers  care — 
By  you  deserted — ah  !  unhappy  me  I 
Left  to    your  aunts  fell   spight,  and  wreakfull 
crueltie." 


L^  -. 


**  My  aunt ! "  quoth  he,  **  forsooth  shall  she  com- 
mand? 

No  ;  sooner  shall  yond  hill  forsake  his  pUce," 

He  laughing  said,  and  would  have  caught  her  hand; 
j     Her  hand  she  shifted  to  her  blubberd  face, 
I     With  prudish  modestie,  and  sobd,  "  Alas  ! 
I     Grant  me  your  bond,  or  else  on  yonder  tivo 
I     These  silken  garters,  pledge  of  thy  embrace, 

Ah,  welladay  !  shall  hang  thy  babe  and  me, 
And  everie  night  our  ghostcs  shall  biing  all  Hell 
'  to  thee." 

Ythrilld  with  horror  gapd  the  wareless  wight, 
As  when,  aloft  on  well-stored  cherrie-trce, 
The  thievish  elfe  beliolds  with  pale  affright 
The  gardner  near,  and  weets  not  where  to  flee  : 
"  And  will  my  bond  forefend  thilke  raiserie  1 
That  shalt  thou  have  ;  and  for  thy  peace  beside, 
I     What  mote  I  more !  housekeeper  shalt  thou  be." — 
I     An  awfull  oath  forthwith  his  promise  tied, 
'  And  Kathrin  was  as  blythe  as  ever  blythesome 
I  bride. 

His  aunt  fell  sick  for  very  dole  to  see 
I     Her  kindest  counsels  scomd,  and  sore  did  pine 

To  think  what  well  she  knew  would  shortly  be, 
I     Cadwallins  blood  debasd  in  Kathrins  line  ; 
I     For  very  dole  she  died.     O  sad  propiue, 
I     Syr  knight,  for  all  tluit  care  which  she  did  take ! 
I     Ho;v  many  a  night,  for  coughs  and  colds  of  thine, 
I     Has  she  sat  up,  rare  cordial  broths  to  make, 
I  And  cockerd  thee  so  kind  with  many  a  daintic  cake ! 

I        [*  3lAny  of  Mickle't  poemt  are  in  Evautt'  Old  Balladit. 

I  "  Porhapa,**  taya  Mr.  Southey,  "  it  would  not  yet  be  too 

late  to  diacover    oilier  piecea  of  tbia  very  able  writer 

which  exist    in  the  periodical  publicationt  of  the  day. 

;   The  Old  Bachelor,   a  poem  of  striking  merit,  which  was 

reprinted  in  the  Annual  Anthology   from  the  Town  and 

Country  Magazine,  seems  to  bear  the  mark  of  his  hands." 

—Qtf ar.  Rev.  vol.  xi.  p.  501. 

,        Mickle  was  the  author  of  that  very  beautiful  song, 

I  *'Ther«*8  nae  luck  about  the  houao,"  and.  on  his  ballad 

j  of   *•    Cumnor    HaH."   8oott  founded   bis  romance   of 

'  "  Kennworth."— See  Scott's  Mite.  Pr.  Works,  vol.  xvlL 

I  P.123-1S8.] 
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Soft  as  the  gossamer  in  summer  shades 
Extends  its  twinkling  line  from  spray  to  spray, 
Gently  as  sleep  the  weary  lids  invades, 
So  soft,  so  gently  pleasure  mines  her  way  : 
But  whither  will  the  smiling  fiend  betray, 
Ah,  let  the  knights  approaching  days  dechire  ! 
Though  everie  bloome  and  flowre  of  buxom  May 
Bestrew  her  path,  to  deserts  cold  and  bare 
The  mazy  path  betrays  the  giddy  wight  unware. 

**  Ah ! "  says  the  wizard,  "  what  may  now  availe 
His  manlie  sense  that  fairest  blossoms  bore. 
His  temper  gentle  as  the  whispering  gale, 
I     His  native  goodnesse,  and  his  vertuous  lore  ! 
Now  through  his  veins,  all  uninflamd  before, 
Th'  enchanted  cup  of  dissipation  hight 
Has  shedd,  with  subtil  stealth,  through  everie  pore. 
Its  giddy  poison,  brewd  with  magicke  might, 
Each  budd  of  gentle  worth  and  better  thought  to 
blight. 

**  So  the  Canadian,  traind  in  drery  wastes 
To  chase  the  foming  bore  and  fallow  deer. 
At  first  the  traders  beverage  shylie  tastes  ; 
But  soon  with  headlong  rage,  unfclt  whyleare, 
Infiamd  he  lusts  for  the  delirious  cheer  : 
So  bursts  the  boy  disdainful  of  restrent, 
Headlong  attonce  into  the  wylde  career 
Of  joUitie,  with  all  his  mind  unbent. 
And  dull  and  yrksome  hangs  the  day  in  sports  un- 
spent. 

**  Now  fly  the  wassal  seasons  wingd  with  glee, 

Each  day  affords  a  floodc  of  rorinp  joy  ; 

The  springs  green  months  yeharmd  with  cocking 

flee. 
The  jolly  horce-race  summers  grand  employ, 
His  harvest  sports  the  foxe  and  hare  destroy ; 
But  the  substantial  comforts  of  the  bowl 
Are  thine,  O  Winter  !  thine  to  fire  the  boy 
With  Englands  cause,  and  swell  his  mightic  soul, 
Till  dizzy  with  his  peres  about  the  flore  he  rowl. 

"  Now  round  his  dores  ynaild  on  cloggs  of  wocxl 
Hang  many  a  badgers  snout  and  foxes  tail. 
The  which  had  he  through  many  a  hedge  persewd, 
Through  marsh,  through  meer,  dyke,  ditch,  and 
delve  and  dale  ;  [pale  ; 

To  hear  his  hair-breadth  scapes  would  make  you 
Which  well  the  groorae  hight  Patrick  can  relate, 
Whileas  on  holidays  he  quaffs  his  ale  ; 
And  not  one  circumstance  will  he  forgetl, 
So  keen  the  braggard  chorle  is  on  his  hunting  sett. 

"  Now  on  the  turf  the  knight  with  sparkling  eyes 
Beholds  the  springing  racers  sweep  the  ground  ; 
Now  lightlic  by  the  post  the  foremost  flies, 
And  thondring  on,  the  rattlhig  hoofs  rebound ; 
The  coursers  groan,  the  cracking  whips  resound : 
And  gliding  with  the  gale  they  rush  along 
Right  to  the  stand.  The  knightstares  wildly  round, 
And,  rising  on  his  sell,  his  jocund  tongue 
Is  heard  above  the  noise  of  all  the  uoisie  throns;. 


«  While  thus  the  knight  persewd  the  shaddow  joy. 
As  youthful  spurits  thooghtlesse  led  the  way,        ^ 
Her  gilden  baits,  ah,  gilded  to  decoy  !  i 

Kathrin  did  eve  and  mom  before  him  lay. 
Watchful!  to  please,  and  ever  kindlie  gay  ; 
Till,  like  a  thing  bewitchd,  the  carelease  wight 
Resigns  himself  to  her  capricious  sway  : 
Then  soon,  perdie,wa8  nevercharme-boundspr^t 
I  n  necromancers  thrall  in  faalfe  such  pitteoos  plight 

"  Her  end  accomplishd,  and  her  hopes  at  stay,     ! 
What  need  her  now,  she  reeks,  one  smyle  bestow  ; 
Each  care  to  please  were  trooble  thrown  away. 
And  thriftlesse  waste,  with  many  maxims  moe. 
As,  What  were  she  the  better  did  she  so ! 
She  conns,  and  freely  sues  her  native  bent ; 
Yet  still  can  she  to  guard  his  thralldom  know, 
Though  grimd  with  snuff  in  tawdrie  gown  she  went. 
Though  peevish  were  her  spleen  and  rude  her 
joUiment. 

*<  As  when  the  linnett  hails  the  halmie  mone, 
And  roving  through  the  trees  his  mattin  sings, 
Lively  with  joy,  till  on  a  lucklease  thome 
He  lights,  where  to  his  feet  the  hirdlime  ctia^ ; 
Then  all  in  vain  he  flapps  his  gandie  wings; 
The  more  he  flutters  still  the  more  foredooe : 
So  fares  it  with  the  knight:  each  moniing  bnngs 
His  deeper  thrall ;  ne  can  he  brawling  shan. 
For  Kathnn  was  his  thome  and  Inrdlime  both 
in  one. 

**  Or,  when  atop  the  hoary  western  hill 
The  ruddie  sunne  appears  to  rest  his  chin. 
When  not  a  breeze  disturbs  the  murmuring  nil. 
And  niildlie  warm  the  falling  dewes  begin, 
The  gamesome  trout  then  shows  her  silverie  skin, 
As  wantonly  beneath  the  wave  she  glides. 
Watching  the  buzzing  flies,  that  never  blin,  [<ii«5. 
Then,  dropt  with  pearle  and  golde,  dispU^-s  b<r 
While  she  with  frequent  leape  the  ruffled  str^ame 
divides. 

'*0n  the  greenebanck  a  truant  schoolboy  stand>: 
Well  has  the  urchin  markt  her  merry  play. 
An  ashen  rod  obeys  his  guilefuU  hands. 
And  leads  the  mimick  fly  acniss  her  way  ; 
Askaunce,  with  wistly  look  and  coy  delay. 
The  hungrie  trout  the  glltterannd  treachor  r;e*. 
Semblaunt  of  life,  with  speckled  wings  sf»  gav  ; 
Then,  slylie  nibbling,  prudish  from  it  flie*. 
Till  with  a  bouncing  start  she  bites  the  truihle<? 
prize. 

"Ah,  then  the  younker  gives  the  fatefull  tvritct: ; 
Struck  with  amaze  she  feels  the  hook  >'pight 
Deepe  in  her  gills,  and,  plonging  where  the  be^-b 
Shaddows  the  j)oole,  she  runs  in  dred  affriiriii ; 
In  vain  the  deepest  rock,  her  late  delight. 
In  vain  the  sedgy  nook  for  help  she  tries  ; 
The  laughing  elfe  now  curbs,  now  aids  her  fl^bt. 
The  more  entangled  still  the  more  she  flies. 
And  soon  amid  the  grass  the  panting  captive  Ue^ 
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**  Where  now,  ah  pity !  where  that  sprightly  play. 
That  wanton  bounding,  and  exulting  joy,  ■ 
That  hitcly  welcomd  the  retouming  ray, 
When  by  the  rivlett  bancks,  with  blushes  coy, 
April  walkd  forth — ah  !  never  more  to  toy 
In  purling  streame,  she  pant8,8he  gasps,  and  die»! 
Aye  me  1  how  like  the  fortune  of  the  boy, 
His  days  of  revel  and  his  nights  of  noise   [prize* 
Have  left  him  now,  involvd,  hts  lemmans  hapless 

"  See  now  the  changes  that  attend  her  sway  ; 
The  parke  where  rural  elegance  had  placd 
Her  sweet  retreat,  where  cunning  art  did  pUy 
Her  happiest  freaks,  that  nature  undefacd 
lieccivd  new  charms  ;  ah,  see,  how  foul  disgracd 
Now  lies  thiike  parke  so  swcetlie  wylde  afore  I 
Each  grove  and  bowery  waike  be  now  laid  waste  ; 
The  bowling-greene  has  lost  its  slutven  flore. 
And  snowd  with  washing  suds  now  yawns  beside 
the  dore. 

<<  AU  round  the  borders  where  the  pansie  blue, 
Crocus,  and  polyanthus  speckld  fine, 
And  daffodils  in  fayre  confusion  grew 
Emong  the  rose-bush  roots  and  eglantine  ; 
These  now  their  place  to  cabbages  resign. 
And  tawdrio  pease  supply  the  lilly's  stead  ; 
liough  artichokes  now  bristle  where  the  vine 
Its  purple  clusters  round  the  windows  spread. 
And  Uisie  coucumbers  on  dung  recline  the  head. 

<'  The  fragrant  orchard,  once  the  summers  pride. 
Where  oft,  by  moonshine,  on  the  daisied  greene. 
In  jovial  dauncc,  or  trippuig  side  by  side, 
Pomona  and  her  buxom  nymphs  were  scene  ; 
Or,  where  the  clear  canal  stretchd  out  atweene, 
DefUy  their  locks  with  bloasomes  would  they  brede 
Or,  resting  by  the  primrotte  hillocks  sheene, 
Beneath  the  apple  boughs  and  walnut  shade, 
They  sung  their  loves  the  while  the  fruitage  gaily 
spread : 

'*  The  fragrant  orchard  at  her  dire  command 
In  all  the  pride  of  blussome  strewd  the  plain  ; 
The  hillocks  gently  riHiug  through  the  land 
Must  now  no  trace  of  natures  steps  retain  ; 
The  clear  canal,  the  mirrour  of  tlie  swain, 
And  bluish  lake  no  more  adorn  the  greene. 
Two  durty  watering  i>ond8  alone  remain  ; 
And  where  the  moss-floord  filbert  bowres  Iiad 
beene, 
Is  now  a  turnip-field  and  cow-j-arde  nothing  cleane. 

**  An  auncicnt  crone,  yclepd  by  housewives  Thrift, 
All  this  devisd  for  trim  oeconomio  ; 
But  certes  ever  from  her  birth  bereft 
Of  elegance,  ill  fitts  her  title  high  : 
Coarse  were  her  looks,  yet  smootho  her  oourtcsio. 
Hoyden  her  shapes,  but  grave  was  her  attyre. 
And  ever  fixt  on  trifles  was  her  eye  ; 
And  still  she  plodden  round  the  kitchen  fyre. 
To  save  the  smallest  crombe  her  pleasure  aoddeayre. 


*  Bow-bent  with  eld,  her  steps  were  soft  and  slow, 
Fast  at  her  side  a  bounch  of  keys  yhong. 
Dull  care  sat  brooding  on  her  jealous  brow, 
Sagacious  proverbs  dropping  from  her  tongue  : 
Yet  sparing  though  she  beene  her  guests  emong, 
Ought  by  herself  tliat  she  mote  gormoudise, 
The  foul  curmudgeon  would  have  tliat  ere  long, 
And  hardly  could  her  witt  her  gust  suffice ; 
Albee  in  varied  stream,  still  was  it  covetise. 

**  Dear  was  the  kindlie  love  which  Kathrin  bore 
This  crooked  ronion,  for  in  soothly  guise 
She  was  her  genius  and  her  counsellor  : 
Now  cleanly  milking-pails  in  careful  wise 
Bedeck  each  room,  and  much  can  she  despise  [ill: 
The  knights  comphiints,  a£d  thriftlesse  judgment 
Eke  versd  in  sales,  right  wondrous  cheap  she  buys, 
Parlour  and  bedroom  too  her  bargains  fill ; 
Though  uselesse,  cheap  they  beene,  and  cheap  she 
purchasd  still. 

''  His  temttits  whilom  been  of  thriftie  kind, 
Did  like  to  sing  and  worken  all  the  day. 
At  seedtime  never  were  they  left  behind. 
And  at  the  harvest  feast  still  first  did  play  ; 
And  ever  at  the  terme  their  rents  did  pay. 
For  well  they  knew  to  guide  their  rural  geer : 
All  in  a  row,  yclad  in  homespun  gray, 
They  marchd  to  church  each  Sunday  of  the  year. 
Their  imps  yode  on  afore,  the  carles  brought  up 
the  rear. 

"Ah,  happy  daj-s  !  but  now  no  longer  found  : 
No  more  with  social  hospitable  glee 
The  village  hearths  at  Christmas  tide  resound. 
No  more  the  Whitsun  gam  boll  may  you  see. 
Nor  morrice  daunce,  nor  May  daye  joUitie, 
When  the  blythe  maydensfoot  the  deaw^y  green  ; 
But  now,  in  place,  heart-sinking  penurie 
And  hopelesse  care  on  every  face  is  seen, 
As  these  the  drery  times  of  curfeu  bell  had  been. 

"  For  everio  while,  with  thief-like  lounging  pace. 
And  dark  of  look,  a  tawdrie  villain  came. 
Muttering  some  words  witli  serious-meaning  face. 
And  on  tlie  church  dore  he  would  fix  their  name : 
Then,  nolens  volens,  they  must  heed  the  same, 
And  quight  those  fieldes  tlieir  yeomen  grandsires 

plowd 
Eer  since  black  Edwards  days,  when,  crownd 

with  fame. 
From  Cressie  field  the  knights  old  grandsire  prowd 
Led  home  his  yeomandrie,and  each  his  glebe  allowd. 

**  But  now  the  orphan  sees  his  harvest  fielde 
Beneath  the  gripe  of  laws  stern  rapine  fall. 
The  friendlesse  widow,  from  her  hearth  expelld, 
Withdraws  to  some  poor  hutt  with  earthen  wall: 
And  these,  pcrdie,  were  Kathrins  projects  all ; 
For,  sooth  to  tell,  grievd  was  the  knight  full  sore 
Such  sinful  deeds  to  see  :  yet  such  his  thrall. 
Though  he  had  pledgd  his  troth,  yet  nathcmore 
It  mote  he  keep,  except  she  willd  the  same  before. 
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**  Oh  wondrous  powre  of  womans  wily  art, 
What  for  thy  witchcraft  too  secure  may  be  ! 
Not  Circes  cup  may  so  transform  the  heart. 
Or  bend  the  will,  fallacious  powre,  like  thee  ; 
Lo  manly  sense,  of  princely  dignitie, 
Witchd  by  thy  spells,  thy  crowching  slave  is  seen ; 
Lo,  high-browd  honour  bends  the  groveling  knee, 
And  every  bravest  virtue,  sooth  I  ween, 
Seems  like  a  blighted  flowre  of  dank  unlovely  mien. 

"  Ne  may  grim  Saracene,  nor  Tartar  man, 
Such  ruthless  bondage  on  his  slave  impose, 
As  Kathrin  on  the  knight  full  deffly  can  : 
Ne  may  the  knight  escape,  or  cure  his  woes  : 
As  he  who  dreams  he  climbs  some  mountains  brows, 
With  painful  struggling  up  the  steep  height  strains, 
Anxious  he  pants  and  toils,  but  strength  foregoes 
His  feeble  limbs,  and  not  a  step  he  gains  ; 
So  toils  the  powerlesse  knight  beneath  his  servile 
chains. 

''His  lawyer  now  assumes  the  guardians  place  ; 
Leamd  was  thilk  clerk  in  deeds,  and  passingslie  ; 
Slow  was  his  speeche,  and  solemn  was  his  face 
As  that  grave  bird  which  Athens  rankt  so  high  ; 
Pleased  Dullness  basking  in  his  glossie  eye, 
Thesmjle  would  oftsteal  through  his  nativephlegm; 
And  well  he  guards  syr  JVIartyns  propertie. 
Till  not  one  peasant  dares  invade  the  game ; 
But  certes,  seven  yeares  rent  was  soon  his  own  just 
claim. 

"  Now  mortgage  follows  mortgage  ;  cold  delay 
Still  yawns  on  everie  long-depending  case. 
The  knights  gay  bloome  the  while  slid  fast  away; 
Kathrin  the  while  brought  bantling  imps  apace  ; 
While  everie  day  renews  his  vile  disgrace, 
And  straitens  still  the  more  his  galling  thrall  : 
See  now  what  scenes  his  household  hours  debase, 
And  rise  successive  in  his  cheerlesse  hall." 
So  spake  the  seer,  and  prompt  the  scene  obey'd  his 
call. 

"  Sec,"quoth  the  wizard,"  how  with  foltering  mien, 
And  discomposd,  yon  stranger  he  receives  ; 
Lo,  how^  w  ith  sulkie  look,  and  moapt  with  spleen. 
His  frowning  raistrcsse  to  his  friend  behaves  ; 
In  vain  he  nods,  in  vain  his  hand  he  waves, 
Ne  will  she  heed,  ne  will  she  sign  obay  ; 
Nor  corner  dark  his  awkward  blushes  saves, 
Ne  may  the  hearty  laugh,  ne  features  gay  : 
The    hearty    laugh,  perdie,    does   but    his    pain 
betray. 

"  A  worthy  w  ight  his  friend  was  ever  known. 
Some  generous  cause  did  still  his  li[)s  inspire  ; 
He  begs  the  knight  by  friendships  long  agone 
To  shelter  from  his  lawyers  cruel  ire 
An  auncient  hinde,  around  whose  cheerlesse  fire 
Sat  grief,  and  pale  disease.    The  poor  mans  wrong 
Affects  the  knight :  his  inmost  harts  desire 
Gleams  through  his  eyes;  yetall  confusd,  and  stung 
With  inward  pain,  he  looks,  and  silence  guards  his 
tongue. 


**  See,  while  his  friend  entreats  and  urges  still. 
See,  how  with  sidelong  glaunce  and  havionr  thy 
He  steals  the  look  to  read  bis  lemmans  will. 
Watchful  the  dawn  of  an  assent  to  spy. 
Look  as  he  will,  yet  will  she  not  comply. 
His  friend  with  scorn  beholds  his  awkward  pain; 
From  him  even  pity  turns  her  tear-dewd  eye. 
And  hardlie  can  the  borstiiig  laugh  restrain. 
While  manlie  honour  frowns  on  his  unmanly  stain. 

"  Let  other  scenes  now  rise,"  the  wizard  said : 
He  wavd  his  hand,  and  other  scenes  arose. 
"  See  there,'*  quoth  he,  "  the  knigfat  supinely  laid 
Invokes  the  household  hoores  of  leamd  repoeie : 
An  auncient  song  its  manly  joys  bestows : 
The  melting  passion  of  the  nutt-brown  mayde 
Glides  through  his  breast ;  his  wandering  hncy 
Till  into  wildest  reveries  betrayd^  [gk>'n«. 

He  hears  th*  imagind  fatre,  and  wooes  the  lovelj 
shade. 

"  Transported  he  repeats  her  constant  vow. 
How  to  the  green  wode  shade,  betide  whateer, 
She  with  her  banishd  love  would  fearle»e  goe, 
And  sweet  would  be  with  him  the  hardest  dieer. 
'  O  Heaven !'  he  sighs,*  what  blessings  dwell  sincerr 
In  love  like  this  !' — But  instant  as  he  sighd. 
Bursting  into  the  room,  loud  in  his  ear 
His  lemman  thonders, '  Ah  !  fell  dole  betide 
The  girl  that  trusts  in  man  before  she  bees  his  bride! 

"  <  And  must  some  lemman  of  a  whiffling  song 
Delight  your  fancy  V  she  disdainful  cries ; 
When  straight  her  imps  all  brawling  round  li-  r 

throng, 
And,  bloard  with  tearcs,  each  for  revenge  app'.i"^: 
Him  chiefe  in  spleene  the  father  means  cha^xU, 
But  from  his  kindlie  hand  she  saves  him  still : 
Yet  for  no  fault,  anon,  in  furious  wise 
Yon  yellow  elfe  she  little  spares  to  kill  ; 
And  then,  next  breath,  does  all  to  coax  its  ftnb- 
bom  will. 

"  Pale  as  the  ghoste  that  by  the  gleaming  mocn 
Withdraws  the  curtain  of  the  murderers  bt^, 
So  pale  and  cold  at  heart,  as  halfe  aRwo(»n 
The  knight  stares  round  ;  yet  good  nor  bad  he  ft-i 
Alas  !  though  trembling  anguish  inw-ar«l  bled, 
His  best  resolve  soon  as  a  meteor  dies  : 
His  present  peace  and  ease  mote  chance  havefl*  i. 
He  deems;  and, yielding, looks  mast  wondrous  wi*f. 
As  from  himself  he  hopd  his  grief    and  ahajn-: 
disguise. 

"  Woe  to  the  wight  whose  hat^d  home  no  more 
The  hallowd  temple  of  content  may  be  ! 
While  now  his  days  abroad  with  groomes  he  wen-. 
His  mistresse  with  her  liefest  coropanie, 
A  rude  unletterd  herd  !  with  dearest  glee. 
Enjoys  each  whisper  of  her  neighbours  shame ; 
And  still  anon  the  flask  of  ratifie 
Improves  theij;'  tales,  till  certes  not  a  name 
Escapes  their  blasting  tongue,  or  goody,  wench, or 
dame." 


NATHANIEL    COTTON. 


[Born,  1707.    Died,  ITSB.] 


Nathaniel  Cotton  was  a  pliyncian,  who  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  mental  dis- 
orders ;  and  kept  a  receptacle  for  insane  patients 


at  St.  Albans, 
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THE   FIRESIDE*. 


Dear  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd, 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud. 

In  foIly*s  maze  advance  ; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  call'd  our  choice,  we'll  step  aside, 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  we'll  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire. 

Where  love  our  hours  employ's  ; 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here, 
No  intermeddling  stranger  near. 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies, 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam  ; 
The  world  hath  nothing  to  bestow, 
From  our  own  selves  our  bliss  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut  our  home. 

Of  rest  was  Noah*s  dove  bereft. 
When  with  impatient  wing  slie  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark  ; 
(living  her  vain  excursions  o'er. 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powers, 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know. 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradiHc  below. 

Our  baboH  shall  richest  comforts  bring  ; 
If  tutor'd  right  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise  ; 
We'll  form  their  minds  with  studious  care, 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  lair. 

And  train  them  fur  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wiiscst  hours  engage. 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age. 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs  ; 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  every  day. 
And  they  our  fondest  loves  repay, 

And  recompense  our  cares. 


I 


No  borrow'd  joys  !  they're  all  our  own, 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown. 

Or  by  the  world  forgot : 
Monarchs  !  we  envy  not  your  state, 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great. 

And  bless  our  humble  lot. 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed. 
But  then  how  Ijttle  do  we  need, 

For  nature's  calls  are  few  ! 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice. 

And  make  that  little  do. 

We'll  therefore  relish  with  content, 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent. 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power ; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all. 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

To  be  resign'd  when  flls  betide. 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied, 

And  pleased  with  favours  given  ; 
Dear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part. 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart. 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven. 

We'll  ask  no  long  protracted  treat. 
Since  winter-life  is  seldom  sweet ; 

But  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
Grateful  from  table  we'll  arise. 
Nor  grudge  our  sons,  with  envious  eyes. 

The  relics  of  our  store. 

Thus  hand  in  hand  through  life  we'll  go  ; 
Its  checker'd  paths  of  joy  and  woe 

With  cautious  steps  we'll  tread  ; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear, 
Without  a  trouble,  or  a  fear, 

Aud  mingle  witli  the  dead. 

While  conscience  like  a  faithful  friend. 
Shall  through  the  gloomy  vale  attend. 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath  ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  < 
Like  a  kind  angel  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 


[  *"'  Cotton 'tf  wcll-knoim  •tanzas  entitled  The  Fireside, 
Mtill  hold  and  are  likely  to  retain  a  place  in  popular  | 
M'lectlons.**— 8oorRBV,  L(/fe  <ifC<t%tper,  vol.  \.  p.  t4& 


A  poem  like  this,  which  depends  altogether  upon  its 
truthf ulnGMi,  thould  have  nothing  to  do  with  Chloe  or 
with  Hymen.] 
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Op  this  American  poet  I  am  sorry  to  be  able 
to  give  the  British  reader  no  accoont.     I  believe 


his  personal  history  is  as  little   known 
poetry  on  this  side  of  the  AtUntie. 


as  his 


FROM  HIS  "CONQUEST  OF   CANAAN,"  BOOK  V. 

LONO.   RBPRIMTKO  1788. 

DEATH   OF   IRAD,   AND   LAMENTATION   OF  SELDIA  OYER  HIB    BODY. 


Mid  coontless  warriors  Irad's  limbs  were  spread. 
Even  there  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  dead  : 
Fair  as  the  spring,  and  bright  as  rising  day, 
His  snowy  bosom  open'd  as  he  lay : 
From  the  deep  wound  a  little  stream  of  blood 
In  mlence  fell,  and  on  the  javelin  glow'd. 
Grim  Jabin,  frowning  o'er  his  hapless  head. 
Deep  in  his  bosom  plunged  the  cruel  blade ; 
Foes  even  in  death  his  vengeance  ne'er  forgave. 
But  hail'd  their  doom  insatiate  as  the  grave  ; 
No  worth,  no  bravery,  could  his  rage  disarm. 
Nor  smiling  love  could  melt,  nor  beauty  warm. 

But  now  th'  approaching  clarions'  dreadful  sound 
Denoimces  flight,  and  shakes  the  banner'd  ground. 
From  clouded  plains  increasing  thunders  rise. 
And  drifted  volumes  roll  along  the  skies  ; 
At  once  the  chief  commands  th'unnumberM  throng, 
Like  gathering  tempests  darkly  pour'd  along  ; 
High  on  the  winds,  unfurl'd  in  purple  pride, 
The  imperial  standard  cast  the  view  aside  ; 
A  hero  there  sublimely  seem'd  to  stand, 
To  point  the  conquest,  and  the  flight  command  ; 
In  arms  of  bumLsli'd  gold  the  warrior  shone, 
And  waved  and  brighten 'd  in  the  falling  sun. 


But  now  sublime,  in  crimson  triumph  borne, 
The  sacred  standard  mock'd  th'  ctherial  mom  ; 
Wide  on  the  winds  its  waving  splendours  flow'd, 
And  caird  the  warriors  from  the  distant  wood. 
IJehind  great  Joshua,  Ilazor's  sons  to  dare, 
Pour  the  bold  thousands  to  the  western  war  ; 
Beyond  Ai's  wall  the  less'ning  heathen  train 
In  well-form'd  squadrons  cross  the  distant  plain  ; 
I'art  still  in  sight  their  shady  files  extend, 
Part  fill  the  wood,  and  part  the  hills  ascend  ; 
To  cease  from  toil  the  prudent  chief  commands. 
And  balmy  quiet  soothes  the  wearied  bands. 

Half  lost  in  mountain  groves  the  sun's  broad  ray 
Shower'd  a  full  splendour  round  his  evening  way. 
Slow  Joshua  strode  tlie  lovely  youth  to  find, 
Th*  unwilling  bands  more  slowly  moved  behind. 
Soon  as  the  matchless  form  arose  to  view, 
O'er  their  sad  faces  shone  the  sorrowing  dew  : 


Silent  they  stood ;  to  speak  the  leader  tried. 
But  the  choked  accents  on  his  palate  died — 
His  bleeding  bosom  beat     •       •       •       • 

<<  Ah  !  best  and  bravest  of  thy  race,"  he  said, 

And  gently  raised  the  pale  redining  head, 

^  Lost  are  thy  matchleas  charms  ;  thy  gkny  gone, 

Gone  is  the  glory  which  thy  hand  hath  woo. 

In  vain  on  thee  thy  nation  cast  her  eyea, 

In  vain  with  joy  beheld  thy  light  arise. 

In  vain  she  wish'd  thy  sceptre  to  obey." 


Borne  by  six  chiefiB,  in  silence  o'er  the  pfatin. 
Fair  Irad  moved  ;  before  the  moumfiil  train 
Great  Joshua's  arm  sustained  his  sword  and  riiield, 
Th'  affected  thousands  length'ning  through  the  field ; 
W'heUjCrown'd  with  flow'rs,the  niaidensat  her  side, 
With  gentle  steps  advanced  grc^t  Caleb's  pride ; 
Her  snowy  hand,  inspired  by  restless  love, 
Of  the  lone  wild-rose  two  rich  \*-reaths  inwove, 
Fresh  in  her  hands  the  flowers  rejoiced  to  bloam. 
And  round  the  fair  one  shed  a  mild  {lerfume. 
O'er  all  the  train  her  active  glances  roved. 
She  gazed,  and  gazing  miss'd  the  youth  she  lovtd. 
Some  dire  mischance  her  boding  heart  divined. 
And  thronguig  terrors  filPd  her  anxious  mind. 
As  near  the  host  her  (^uick^ning  footi^teps  drew. 
The  breathless  hero  met  her  trembling  view ! 
From  her  chill'd  hand  the  headlong  rosi^  fell. 
And  life's  gay  beauty  bade  her  cheeks  farewell, 
And  sunk  to  earth. 

•  •  •  • 

With  anguish  Caleb  saw  her  faded  charms. 
And  caught  the  favourite  in  his  hast'ning  arm^c 
Revived,  with  piercing  voice  that  froze  his  js«.>uI, 
She  forced  the  big  round  tear  unwiah'd  to  rviU : 
By  all  his  love  besought  him  soon  to  lead 
Where  cruel  friendship  snatch'd  the  lovelv  dead. 
In  vain  tlie  chief  his  anguish  strove  to  hide, 
Siglis  rent  his  breast  and  chill'd  the  vital  tide. 

To  Joshua  then,  whose  heart  beside  her  mr»urD*J, 
With  gaze  of  keen  distrt^ss  the  charmer  tum'd. 
**  Oh  !  generous  chief,  to  misery  ever  kind. 
Thou  lovcst  my  sire — support  bis  sinking  mind.     \ 
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Thy  friendly  wish  delights  to  lessen  woe, 
See  how  his  tears  for  fallen  Irad  flow. 
He  claims  thy  friendship — Generous  hero  !  see, 
Lost  to  himself,  his  fondness  bleeds  for  me. 
To  view  the  hapless  youth  distreas'd,  he  fears 
Would  wound  my  soul,  and  force  too  copious  tears; 
But  lead — 0  I  lead  me  where  the  youth  is  borne — 
Calm  is  my  heart,  nor  will  my  bosom  mourn  : 
So  cold  that  heart  it  yields  no  pitying  sigh  ; 
And  see,  no  tear  bedews  this  marbled  eye  ! 

She  said ;      *  *  *  *    reclined 

On  Joshua's  arm,  she  forced  his  melting  mind. 
Pressing  her  hand,  he  traced  a  gentle  way. 
Where  breathless  Irad,  lost  in  slumbers,  lay. 
From  the  pale  face  his  chilling  hand  wiUidrcw 
The  decent  veil,  and  gave  the  youth  to  view. 
Fix'd  o*er  the  form  with  solemn  gaze  she  hung, 
And  strong  deep  sighs  burst  o'er  her  frozen  tongue. 
On  Joshua  then  she  cast  a  wistful  look — 
Wild  was  her  tearless  eye,  and  rolling  spoke 
Anguish  unutterable — thrice  she  tried 
To  Tent  her  woes,  and  thrice  her  effprts  died. 
At  length,  in  accents  of  ecstatic  grief. 
Her  voice,  bewilder'd,  gave  her  heart  relief. 

**  Is  this  the  doom  we  dread  1  Is  this  to  die  t 
To  sleep,  to  feel  no  more,  to  close  the  eye  1 
Slight  is  the  change — ^how  vain  the  childish  fear 
That  trembles  and  recoils  when  death  is  near. 
I  too^  methinks,  would  share  the  peaceful  doom. 
And  seek  a  ealm  repose  in  Irad*s  tomb. 
This  breath,  I  know,  this  useless  breath  must  fail, 
These  ^yes  be  darkened,  and  this  face  grow  pale — 
Bat  thou  art  pale,  O  youth  !  thy  lot  I  crave. 
And  every  grief  shall  vanish  in  the  grave  V* 


:  the  tender  chief  without  delay, 
Soft  pressing,  kindly  forced  her  steps  away. 
Slow  toward  the  camp  with  solemn  \yaee  they  drew. 
The  corse  moves  on,  the  mournful  bands  pursue. 
Unnnmber'd  tears  their  hapless  fate  bewail, 
And  voice  to  voice  resounds  the  dreadful  tale. 
Unhj^py^  to  their  tents  the  host  retired. 
And  gradnal  o'er  the  mountains  day  expired. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

FMUetion  made  by  the  angel  to  Joshua  of  tlie  future 
difloorery  and  happincsH  of  America  —  and  of  the 
MlUeiminm. 

Fab  o'er  yon  azure  main  thy  view  extend, 
Where  seas  and  skies  in  blue  confusion  blend  : 
Lo,  there  a  mighty  realm,  by  Hcav'n  di>fiign'd 
The  last  retreat  for  poor  oppressed  mankind  ; 
Formed  with  that  pomp  which  marks  the  lioiid 

divine, 
And  clothes  yon  vault  where  worlds  unnumber'd 

shine. 
Here  qpseious  plains  in  solemn  grandeur  spread. 
Here  cloiidy  forests  cast  eternal  shade  ; 


Rich  valleys  wind,  the  sky-tall  mountains  brave. 
And  inland  seas  for  commerce  spread  tho  wave. 
With  nobler  floods  the  sea-like  rivers  roll. 
And  fairer  lustre  purples  round  the  pole. 
Here,  warm'd  by  happy  suns,  gay  mines  unfold 
The  useful  iron  and  the  lasting  gold  ; 
Pure,  changing  gems  in  silence  leam  to  glow. 
And  mock  the  splendours  of  the  covenant  bow. 
On  countless  lulls,  by  savage  footsteps  trod. 
That  smile  to  see  the  future  harvest  nod. 
In  glad  succession  plants  unnnmber'd  bloom. 
And  flowers  unnnmber'd  breathe  a  rich  perfume. 
Hence  life  once  more  a  length  of  days  shall  claim, 
And  health,  reviving,  light  her  purple  flame. 

Far  from  all  realms  this  world  imperial  lies. 
Seas  roll  between,  and  threat'ning  tempests  rise. 
Alike  removed  beyond  ambition's  pale. 
And  the  bold  pinions  of  the  vent'rous  sail ; 
Till  circling  years  the  destined  period  bring. 
And  a  new  Moses  lift  the  daring  wing ; 
Through  trackless  seas  an  unknown  flight  explores. 
And  hails  a  new  Canaan's  promised  shores. 

On  yon  far  strand  behold  that  little  train 
Ascending  vent'rous  o'er  the  unmeasured  nuun  ; 
No  dangers  fright,  no  ills  the  course  delay, 
'Tis  virtue  prompts,  and  God  directs  the  way. 
Speed — speed,  ye  sons  of  truth  !  let  Heav'n  be- 
friend, 
Let  angels  waft  you,  and  let  peace  attend. 
O  !  smile,  thou  sky  serene  ;  ye  storms,  retire  ; 
And  airs  of  Eden  every  sail  inspire. 
Swift  o'er  the  main  behold  the  canvas  fly, 
And  fade  and  fade  beneath  the  farthest  sky  : 
See  verdant  fields  the  changing  waste  unfold  ; 
See  sudden  harvest  dress  the  plains  in  gold  ; 
In  lofty  walls  the  moving  rocks  ascend. 
And  dancing  woods  to  spires  and  temples  bend. 
Meantime,  expanding  o'er  earth's  distant  ends, 
Lo,  Slavery's  gloom  in  sable  pomp  ascends  ! 
Far  round  each  eastern  clime  her  volumes  roll. 
And  pour  deep  shading  to  the  sadden'd  pole. 
How  the  world  droops  beneath  the  fearful  blast, 
The  plains  all  wither'd,  and  the  skies  o'ercast. 

•  •  •  • 

Benumb'd  and  fix'd  the  palsied  soul  expires, 
Blank'd  all  its  views,  and  quench'd  its  living 

fires: 
In  clouds  of  boundless  shade  the  scenes  decay. 
Land  after  land  departs,  and  nature  fades  away. 

In  that  dread  hour,  beneath  auspicious  skies. 
To  nobler  bliss  yon  western  world  shall  rise  ; 
Unlike  all  former  realms  by  war  that  stood. 
And  saw  the  guilty  throne  ascend  in  blood  : 
Here  uniun'd  choice  shall  form  a  rule  divine. 
Here  coimtless  lands  in  one  great  s^-stem  join  ; 
The  sway  of  law,  unbroke,  unrivall'd  grow. 
And  bid  her  blessingB  every  land  o'crflow. 
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I  Here  empire's  last  and  brightest  throne  shall  rise, 
I  And  Peace,and  Right,and  Freedom  greet  the  skies. 

To  mom's  far  realms  her  trading  ships  shall  sail, 
'  Or  lift  their  canvas  to  the  evening  gale. 
[  In  wisdom's  walks  her  sons  ambitious  soar, 

Tread  starry  fields,  and  untried  scenes  explore. 


And  hark  !  what  strange^  what  solemn  breaking 

strain 
Swells  wildly  murm'ring  o'er  the  far,  far  main  ! 
Down  Time's  long  leas'ning  vale  the  notes  decay. 
And,  lost  in  distant  ages,  roll  away. 


JAMES     WHYTE. 


SIMILE. 

FROM  A  OOLLBCnON  OF   POKMS,  FRINTBD  AT  DDBLm,  1789.     XDITBD  BY  MR.  ORAOBCflKT. 


You  say,  sir,  once  a  wit  allowed 
A  woman  to  be  like  a  cloud, 
Accept  a  simile  as  soon 
Between  a  woman  and  the  moon  ; 
For  let  mankind  say  what  they  will, 
The  sex  are  heavenly  bodies  still. 

Grant  me  to  mimic  human  life — 
The  sun  and  moon  are  man  and  wife  : 
Whate'er  kind  Sol  affords  to  lend  her, 
Is  squander'd  upon  midnight  splendour  ; 
And  when  to  rest  he  lays  him  down. 
She's  up,  and  stared  at  through  the  town. 


From  him  her  beauties  close  confining. 
And  only  in  his  absence  shining  ; 
Or  else  she  looks  like  sullen  tapers  ; 
Or  else  she's  fairly  in  the  vapours  ; 
Or  owns  at  once  a  wife's  ambition. 
And  fully  glares  in  opposition. 

Say,  are  not  these  a  modish  pair. 
Where  each  for  other  feels  no  care  ! 
Whole  days  in  separate  coaches  driving. 
Whole  nights  to  keep  asunder  striving ; 
Both  in  the  dumps  in  gloomy  weather. 
And  lying  once  a  month  together. 
In  one  sole  point  unlike  the  case  is. 
On  her  own  head  the  boms  she  places. 


THOMAS     WARTON. 


fUorn,  1788.     Died,  \1V0.] 


Thomas  Warton  was  descended  from  an  ancicMit 
family,  whose  residence  was  at  Beverley,  in  York- 
shire. One  of  his  ancestors  was  knighted  in  the 
civil  wars,  for  his  adherence  to  Charles  I. ;  but 
by  the  failure  of  the  same  cause,  the  estate  of 
the  family  was  confiscated,  and  they  were  unable 
to  maintain  the  rank  of  gentry.  The  toryism  of 
the  historian  of  English  poetry  was,  therefore, 
hereditary.  His  father  was  fellow  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford  ;  professor  of  poetry  in  that  uni- 
versity ;  and  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  in  Hants, 
and  of  Cobhara,  in  Surrey.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, our  author  was  admitted  a  commoner  of 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  continued  a 
member,  and  an  ornament,  for  forty-seven  } carK. 
His  first  poetical  appearance  in  print  has  been 
traced  to  five  eclogues  in  blank  verse  ;  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  among  the  shepherds,  oppressed 
by  tlie  wars  in  Germany.  They  appeared  in 
Pcarch's  "  Supplement  to  Dodsley's  Collection 
of  Fugitive  Pieces."     Warton  disavowed  those 


eclogues  in  his  riper  years.  They  are  not  dis- 
creditable to  him  as  the  verses  of  a  boy  ;  but  it 
was  a  superfluous  offering  to  the  public,  to  sob- 
join  them  to  his  other  works,  in  Mr.  Clialmf^r*' 
edition  of  the  BritLsh  Poets*.  HLs  poem,  **Tht 
Pleasures  of  Melancholy,"  was  written  not  lone 
after.  As  the  composition  of  a  youth,  it  is  en- 
titled to  a  very  indulgent  consideration  :  and 
j)erhaps  it  gives  promise  of  a  sensibility,  which 
his  subsequent  poetry  did  not  fulfiL  It  ^iis 
professedly  written  in  his  seventeenth,  but  pub- 
lished in  his  nineteenth  year,  so  that  it  must  b? 
considered  as  testifying  the  state  of  his  geniu*  at 

[*  Mr.  Srtuthcy  in  his  review  of  Chalmers*  colUx^r^T. 
is  of  a  diflTcrent  opinion.  **  A  vahmble  additiim  is  niadt. 
he  says,  "  to  T.  Warton 's  works,  by  the  di-^ot^verT  of  fiv? 
pafitoral  eclogues,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  am<'«ig  tV>- 
shepherds  oppressed  by  the  war  in  Germany.  They  wrrr 
published  in  17-45,  and  ascribed  to  him  on  the  cotnpetfnt 
authority  of  Istmc  Heed.  They  are  certainly  mnarkab!^ 
productions  for  a  youth  of  cightcon." — Qttar.  Rer.  vol-  x»- 
p.601.] 
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the  latter  period  ;  for  until  his  work  had  passed 
through  the  press,  he  would  contiitue  to  improve 
it.  In  the  year  1 749,  he  published  his  <<  Triumph 
of  Isis,''  in  answer  to  Mason's  poetical  attack  on 
the  loyalty  of  Oxford.  The  best  passage  in  this 
piece,  beginning  with  the  lines, 

*•  Ye  fretted  pinnaclM,  ye  fanes  rablime, 
\fi  towers,  that  wear  the  mossy  vest  of  time* 

discovers  that  fondness  for  the  beauties  of  archi- 
tecture, which  was  an  absolute  passion  in  the 
breast  of  Warton.  Joseph  Warton  relates,  that, 
at  an  early  period  of  their  youth,  his  brother  and 
he  were  taken  by  their  father  to  see  Windsor 
Castle*.  Old  Dr.  Warton  complained,  that 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  expressed  delight  at 
the  magnificent  spectacle,  Thomas  made  no  re- 
marks ;  but  Joseph  Warton  justly  observes,  that 
the  silence  of  his  brother  was  only  a  proof  of  the 
depth  of  his  pleasure  ;  that  he  was  really  absorbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  sight :  and  that  his  sub- 
Re<}ucnt  fondness  for  ''castle imagery  "heheWeyedy 
mij;ht  be  trace<l  to  the  impression  which  he  then 
received  from  Windsor  Castle. 

In  1 750  he  took  the  degree  of  a  master  of  arts; 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  to  a  fellow- 
ship. In  1754  he  published  his  ''Observations 
on  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,"  in  a  single  volume, 
which  he  afterwards  expanded  into  two  volumes, 
in  the  edition  of  1 702.  In  this  work  he  minutely 
analyses  the  (Massic  and  Romantic  sources  of 
Spenser's  fiction  ;  and  so  far  enables  us  to  esti- 
mate the  power  of  the  poet's  genius,  that  we  can 
compare  the  scattered  ore  of  his  fanciful  materials, 
with  their  transmuted  appearance  in  tlie  Fafc*ry 
Queen.  This  work,  probably,  contributed  to  his 
appointment  to  the  professorship  of  poetry,  in 
the  university,  in  1757,  which  he  held,  according 
to  custom,  for  ten  years.  While  possessed  of 
that  chair,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
poetrj',  in  which  he  introduced  his  transUtions 
from  the  Greek  Anthology,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks  on  the  Bucolic  poetry  of 
the  Greeks,  which  were  afterwards  published  in 
his  edition  of  Theocritus.  In  1758  he  assisted 
Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Idler,  with  Nos.  33,  9'^,  and 
96.  About  the  same  time,  he  published,  without 
name  or  date,  "  A  Description  of  the  City,  College, 
and  Cathedral  of  Winchester  ;**  and  a  humorous 
account  of  Oxford,  intended  to  burlesque  the 
popular  description  of  that  place,  entitled,  **  A 
Companion  to  the  Guide,  or  a  Guide  to  the  Com- 
panion." He  also  published  anon^Tnously,  in  1 758, 
'*  A  Selection  of  Latin  Metrical  Inscriptiona" 

Warton's  clerical  profession  forms  no  very 
prominent  part  of  his  history.  He  had  an  indis- 
tinct and  hurried  articulation,  which  was  peculi- 
arly unfavourable  to  his  pulpit  oratory.  His 
ambition  ^-as  directed  to  other  objects,  than 
preferment  in  the  church,  and  he  was  above  soli- 
citation.     After  having  served  the  curacy  of 

C*  Hre  the  fathcr'ii  puom  upon  viewing  Windsor  Castie* 
antc>,  p.  3iK'«  ] 


Woodstock  for  nine  years,  as  well  as  his  avocations 
would  permit,  he  was  appointed,  in  1 774,  to  the 
small  living  of  Kiddington,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and, 
in  1785,  to  the  donative  of  Hill  Farrance,  in 
Somersetshire,  by  his  own  college. 

The  great  work  to  which  the  studies  of  his  life 
were  subservient,  was  his  **  History  of  English 
Poetry,"  an  undertaking  which  had  been  success- 
ively projected  by  Pope  and  Gray.  Those  writers 
had  suggested  the  imposing  plan  of  arranging  the 
British  poets,  not  by  their  chronological  succes. 
sion,  but  by  their  different  schools.  Warton 
deliberately  relinquished  this  scheme  ;  because 
he  felt  tel4t  was  impracticable,  except  in  a  very 
vague  and  general  manner.  Poetry  is  of  too 
spiritual  a  nature,  to  admit  of  its  authors  being 
exactly  grouped,  by  a  Linniean  system  of  classifi- 
cation. Striking  resemblances  and  distinctions 
will,  no  doubt,  be  found  among  poets ;  but  the 
shades  of  variety  and  gradation  are  so  infinite, 
that  to  bring  every  composer  within  a  given  line 
of  resemblance,  would  require  a  new  language  in 
the  philosophy  of  taste.  Warton,  therefore, 
adopted  the  simpler  idea  of  tracing  our  poetry  by 
its  chronological  progress.  The  work  is  certainly 
provokingly  digressive,  in  many  places,  and  those 
who  have  subsequently  examined  the  same  subject 
have  often  complained  of  its  inaccuracies ;  but 
the  chief  cause  of  those  inaccuracies  was  that 
boldness  and  extent  of  research,  which  makes 
the  work  so  useful  and  entertaining.  Those  who 
detected  his  mistakes  have  been,  in  no  small 
degree,  indebted  to  him  for  their  power  of  detect- 
ing them.  The  first  volume  of  his  History  ap- 
peared in  1774;  the  second  in  1778;  and  the  third 
in  1781.  Of  the  fourth  volume  only  a  few  sheets 
were  printed;  and  the  account  of  our  poetr}-,  which 
he  meant  to  have  extended  to  the  last  century, 
was  continued  only  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth*. 

In  the  year  1785,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Camden  Professorship  of  History,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  delivered  only  one  inaugural  dissertation. 
In  the  same  year,  upon  the  death  of  Whitehead, 
he  received  the  Uureateship.  His  odes  were 
subjected  to  the  ridicule  of  the  Rolliad  ;  but  his 
head  filled  the  Uurel  with  more  learning  than  it 
had  encompassed  for  100  years. 

In  his  sixty-second  year,  after  a  life  of  uninter- 
rupted good  health,  he  was  attacked  by  the  gout ; 
went  to  Bath  for  a  cure,  and  returned,  as  he 
imagined,  perfectly  recovered ;  but  his  appear- 
ance betrayed  that  his  constitution  had  received 
a  fatal  shock.  At  the  close  of  an  evening,  which 
he  had  spent  with  more  than  ordinary  cheerful- 

[*  As  Warton's  plan  excluded  the  drama,  his  work 
very  ill  merited  iU  title  of  a  History  of  English  Toetry. 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  where  Shakspeare  and 
Spenser  are  omitted,  is  not  a  greata*  misnomer.  Such 
has  heen  the  efTecC  of  Warton's  plan  that  no  concction  of 
oar  poets  has  ever  included  even  a  portion  of  the  drama ; 
and  till  Mr.  Campbell  selected  ht^  there  were  no  Speci- 
mens where  they  were :  always  excepting  the  Elegant 
Extraets,  and  Mr.  Lamb's  tasteful  Selections,  which  is 
•earee  an  instance  in  point] 
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nees,  in  the  common-hall  of  his  college,  he  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  expired  on  the 
following  day. 

Some  amusing  eccentricities  of  his  character 
are  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  his  life  (Dr.  Mant), 
wliich  the  last  editor  of  the  British  Poets*  blames 
that  biographer  for  introducing.  I  am  far  from 
joining  in  this  censure.  It  is  a  miserable  system 
of  biography,  that  would  never  allow  us  to  smile 
at  the  foibles  and  peculiarities  of  its  subject. 
The  historian  of  English  poetry  would  sometimes 
forget  his  own  dignity,  so  far  as  to  drink  ale,  and 
smoke  tobacco  with  men  of  vulgar  condition  ; 
either  wishing,  as  some  have  gravely  alleged,  to 
study  undisguised  and  unlettered  human  nature, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  to  enjoy  a  heartier 
laugh,  and  broader  humour  than  could  be  found 
in  polite  society.  He  was  also  passionately  fond 
(not  of  critical,  but)  of  militsjry  reviews,  and 
delighted  in  martial  music.  The  same  strength 
of  association  which  made  him  enjoy  the  sound 
of  ** the  spirtt'sHrring  drum"  led  him  to  be  a 
constant  and  curious  explorer  of  the  architectural 
monuments  of  chivalrous  times ;  and,  during  his 
summer  excursions  into  the  country,^he  always 
committed  to  paper  the  remarks  which  he  had 
made  on  ancient  buildings.  During  his  visits  to 
his  brothei^  Dr.  J.  Warton,  the  reverend  pro- 
fessor became  an  associate  and  confidant  in  all 
the  sports  of  the  schoolboys.  When  engaged  with 
them  in  some  culinary  occupation,  and  when 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  master, 
he  has  been  known  to  hide  himself  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  has  been  dragged 
from  thence  by  the  Doctor,  who  had  taken  him 
for  some  great  boy.  He  also  used  to  help  the 
boys  in  their  exercises,  generally  putting  in  as 
many  faults  as  would  disguise  the  assistance. 

Every  Englishman  who  values  the  literature  of 
his  country,  nmst  feel  himself  obliged  to  Warton 
as  a  i)oetical  antiquary.  As  a  poet,  he  is  ranked 
by  Ills  bi*other  Joseph  in  the  school  of  Spenser 
and  Milton  ;  but  this  classification  can  only  be 
admitted  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  immense 
distance  between  him  and  his  great  masters.  He 
had, indeed, "spelt the  fabled  rhjine ; "  he  abounds 
in  allusions  to  the  romantic  subjects  of  Spenser, 
and  he  is  a  sedulous  imitator  of  the  rich  lyrical 
manner  of  Milton  :  but  of  the  tenderness  and 
peculiar  harmony  of  Spenser  he  has  caught 
nothing  ;  and  in  his  resemblance  to  Milton,  he  is 
the  heir  of  his  phraseology  more  than  his  spirit. 
His  imitation  of  manner,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  Milton.  His  style  often  exhibits  a  very  com- 
posite order  of  poetical  architecture.  In  his 
verses  to  Sir  Joshua  RejTiolds,  for  mstance,  he 

[*  The  late  Alexander  Chalmcrt*.  Sir  Walter  Sct>tt 
and  air.  Campbell  were  to  have  edited  this  collection  ; 
which  fell,  as  many  a  noble  project  hjis  done,  into  the 
hands  of  a  mere  hack  in  literature  ;  not  destitute  of  know- 
led^o,  but  without  the  means  of  using  it  properly,  and 
without  taste.— &C  LockharVt  Li/e  of  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p. 
240.  2nd  ed.] 


blends  the  point  and  succinctness  of  Pope,  with 
the  richness  'of  the  elder  ajid  more  fkncifiil 
school.  It  is  one  of  his  happiest  compoaitioDS  ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  intermixture  of  styles  has  no 
unpleasing  effect.  In  others,  he  often  tastelessly 
and  elaborately  unites  his  affectation  of  antiquity, 
with  the  case-hardened  graces  of  modem  pohsh. 

If  we  judge  of  him  by  the  character  of  the 
majority  of  his  pieces,  I  believe  Uiat  fifty  oat  of 
sixty  of  them  are  such,  that  we  should  not  be 
anxious  to  give  them  a  second  perusaL  From 
that  proportion  of  his  works,  I  conceire  that  as 
unprejudiced  reader  would  prononnce  him  a 
florid,  unaffectmg  describer,  whose  images  are 
plentifully  scattered,  but  without  aeloetion  or 
relief.  To  confine  our  view,  howeyer,  to  flone 
seven  or  eight  of  his  happier  pieoesy  we  shall  fis4, 
in  these,  a  considerable  degree  of  graphic  power, 
of  fancy,  and  aninuition.  His  ^  Verses  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'*  are  splendid  and  ^Mrited. 
There  is  also  a  softness  and  sweetness  in  his  ode 
entitled  «  The  Hamlet,"  which  is  the  more  wel« 
come,  for  being  rare  in  his  productions  ;  and  Ui 
«<  Crusade,"  and  « Grave  of  Arthur,''  have  a 
genuine  air  of  martial  and  minstrel  enthusianu 
Those  pieces  exhibit,  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  his  poetical  chancter, 
which  was  a  fondness  for  the  recollectioDs  of 
chivalry,  and  a  minute  intimacy  of  imaginatioa 
with  its  gorgeous  residences,  and  imposing  spec- 
tacles. The  spirit  of  chivalry,  he  may  inde^  be 
said,  to  have  revived  in  the  poetry  of  modem 
times.  His  memory  was  richly  stored  with  kll 
the  materials  for  description  that  can  be  got 
from  books  :  and  he  seems  not  to  liave  l)e«-n  with- 
out an  original  enthusiasm  for  those  object^ 
which  excite  strong  associations  of  regard  and 
wonder.  Whether  he  would  have  ever  looked 
with  interest  on  a  shepherd's  cottage,  if  he  liad 
not  found  it  described  b>  Vii*gil  or  Theucrilite, 
may  be  fahly  doubted  ;  but  objects  of  trrrur. 
splendour,  and  magnificence,  are  evidently  con- 
genial to  his  fancy.  He  is  very  impressive  in 
sketching  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  Gothic 
castle,  in  the  following  lines  : 

••High  o'er  the  tracklcM  heath,  at  midnight  tieen. 
No  more  the  windows,  ranged  in  long  array, 

(Where  the  tall  shaft  and  fretted  nook  lx.*twcv»n 
Thick  ivy  twines)  the  taper'd  rites  bctray.- 

His  memory  was  stored  with  an  uncommon  p<tr- 
tion  of  that  knowledge  which  supplies  mati  riitU 
for  picturesque  description  ;  and  liLs  universal 
acquaintiince  with  our  poets  supplied  him  with 
expression,  so  as  to  answer  the  full  demand  of 
his  original  ideas.  Of  his  poetic  invention,  in  the 
fair  sense  of  the  word,  of  his  depth  of  sensibility, 
or  of  his  powers  of  reHeetion,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
say  any  thing  favourable*. 

[♦In  the  bebt  of  Warton's  poems  tliere  \»  a  ^iffxusa^ 
w  hich  too  often  gives  them  the  appearance  of  imitatioD* 
from  the  Greek.— Colkridob. 

Tliomas  Warton  has  sent  me  his  "  Inscriptions,"  which 
arc  rather  too  simple  for  my  taste. — Shk.V8T0nk.] 
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VERSES 
ON  8IK  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'S  PAINTED  WINDOW,  AT  NEW  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


An,  stay  thy  tnmchcroiis  hand,  forhear  to  trace 
Those  faaltloRB  formn  of  elegance  and  fo^ce  ! 
Ah,  ceaac  to  spread  the  bright  transparent  mass, 
With  Titian's  pencil,  o'er  the  speaking  glass  ! 
Nor  steal,  by  strokes  of  art  with  truth  combined, 
The  fond  illusions  of  my  wayward  mind  ! 
For  long  cnamour'd  of  a  barbarous  age, 
A  faithless  truant  to  the  classic  page  ; 
Long  have  I  loved  to  catch  the  simple  chime 
Of  minstrel-harps,  and  spell  the  fabling  rime  ; 
To  view  the  festive  rites,  the  knightly  play. 
That  deck'd  heroic  Albion's  elder  day  ; 
To  mark  the  mouldering  halls  of  barons  bold. 
And  the  rough  castle,  cast  in  giant  mould  ; 
With  Gothic  manners  Gothic  arts  explore. 
And  muse  on  the  magnificence  of  yore. 

But  chief,  enraptured  have  I  loved  to  roam, 
A  lingering  votary,  Uie  vaulted  dome. 
Where  the  tall  shafts,  that  mount  in  massy  pride. 
Their  mingling  branches  shoot  from  side  to  side  ; 
Where  elfin  sculptors,  with  fantastic  clew, 
O'er  the  long  roof  their  wild  embroidery  drew  ; 
Where  Superstition  with  capricious  hand 
In  many  a  maze  the  wreathed  window  plann'd, 
With  hues  romantic  tinged  the  gorgeous  pane, 
To  fill  with  holy  light  the  wondrous  fane  ; 
To  aid  the  builder's  model,  richly  rude, 
By  no  Vitruvian  symmetry  subdued  ; 
To  suit  the  genius  of  the  mystic  pile  : 
Whilst  as  around  the  far-retiring  aisle, 
And  fretted  shrines,  with  hoary  trophies  hung. 
Her  dark  illumination  wide  she  flung, 
With  new  solemnity,  the  nooks  profound. 
The  caves  of  death,  and  the  dim  arches  frown 'd. 
From  bliss  long  felt  unwillingly  we  part : 
Ah,  spare  the  weakness  of  a  lover's  heart ! 
Chase  not  the  phantoms  of  my  fairy  dream. 
Phantoms  that  shrink  at  Reason's  painful  gleam  ! 
That  softer  touch,  insidious  artist,  stay, 
Nor  to  new  joys  my  struggling  breast  betray  ! 

Such  was  a  pensive  bard's  mistaken  strain. — 
But,  oh,  of  ravish 'd  pleasures  why  complain  1 
No  more  the  matchless  skill  I  call  unkind. 
That  strives  tc»  disenchant  my  cheated  mind. 
For  when  again  1  view  thy  chaste  design, 
The  just  proportion,  and  the  genuine  line  ; 
Those  native  portraitures  of  Attic  art, 
That  from  the  lucid  surface  seem  to  start ; 
Those  tints,  that  steal  no  glories  from  the  day, 
Nor  ask  the  sun  to  lend  his  streaming  ray  : 
The  doubtful  radiance  of  contending  dyes, 
That  faintly  mingle,  yet  distinctly  rise  ; 
'Twixt  light  and  sluule  the  transitory  strife  ; 
The  feature  blooming  with  immortal  life : 


The  stole  in  casual  foldings  taught  to  flow, 
Not  with  ambitious  omamehts  to  glow  ; 
The  tread  majestic,  and  the  beaming  eye, 
That  lifted  speaks  its  commerce  with  the  sky  ; 
Heaven's  golden  emanation,  gleaming  mild 
O'er  the  mean  cradle  of  the  Virgin's  child  : 
Sudden,  the  sombrous  imagery  is  fled, 
Which  late  my  visionary  rapture  fed  : 
Thy  powerful  hand  has  broke  the  Gothic  chain, 
And  brought  my  bosom  back  to  truth  again  ; 
To  truth,  by  no  peculiar  taste  confined. 
Whose  universal  pattern  strikes  mankind  ; 
To  truth,  whose  bold  and  unresisted  aim 
Checks  frail  caprice,  and  fashion's  fickle  claim  ; 
To  truth,  whose  charms  deception's  magic  quell, 
And  bind  coy  Fancy  in  a  stronger  spell. 

Ye  brawny  Prophets,  that  in  robes  so  rich. 
At  distance  due,  {Kissess  the  crisped  niche  ; 
Ye  rows  of  Patriarchs,  that  sublimely  rear'd 
Diffuse  a  proud  primeval  length  of  beard  : 
Ye  Saints,  who,  clad  in  crimson's  bright  array, 
More  pride  than  humble  poverty  display  : 
Ye  Virgins  meek,  that  wear  the  palmy  crown 
Of  patient  faith,  and  yet  so  fiercely  frown  : 
Ye  Angels,  that  from  clouds  of  gold  recline. 
But  boast  no  semblance  to  a  race  divine  : 
Ye  tragic  Tales  of  legendary  lore, 
That  draw  devotion's  ready  tear  no  more  ; 
Ye  Mart^Tdoms  of  unenlighten'd  days. 
Ye  Miracles,  that  now  no  wonder  raise  : 
Shapes,  that  with  one  broad  glare  the  gazer  strike, 
Kings,  bishops,  nuns,  apostles,  all  alike  ! 
Ye  G>Iours,  that  th'  unwary  sight  amaze, 
And  only  dazzle  in  the  noontide  blaze  I 
No  more  the  sacred  window's  round  disgrace. 
But  ^ield  to  Grecian  groups  the  shining  space. 
Lo,  from  the  canvas  Beauty  shifts  her  throne, 
Lo,  Picture's  powers  a  new  formation  own  ! 
Behold,  she  prints  upon  the  crystal  plain. 
With  her  own  energy,  th'  expressive  stain  ! 
The  mighty  Master  spreads  his  mimic  toil 
More  wide,  nor  only  blends  the  brcatliing  oil ; 
But  calls  the  lineaments  of  life  complete 
From  genial  alchymy's  creative  heat ; 
Obedient  forms  to  the  bright  fusion  gives, 
While  in  the  warm  enamel  Nature  lives. 

Reynolds,  'tis  thine,  from  the  broad  window's 
height. 
To  add  new  lustre  to  religious  light : 
Not  of  its  pomp  to  strip  this  ancient  shrine. 
But  bid  tluit  pomp  with  purer  radiance  shine : 
With  arts  unknown  before,  to  reconcile 
The  willing  Graces  to  the  Gothic  pile. 
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INSCBIPTION   IN  A  HERMITAGE. 

AT  ANSLCY-HAIX,  IN  WAKWICKSHUUC. 


Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclined, 
I  soothe  to  peace  my  pensive  mind  ; 
And  while,  to  shade  my  lowly  cave, 
Embowering  elms  their  mnbrage  wave  ; 
And  while  the  maple  dish  is  mine, 
The  beechen  cup,  unstain'd  with  wine  ; 
I  scorn  the  gay  licentious  crowd, 
Nor  heed  the  toys  that  deck  the  proud. 

Within  my  limits  lone  and  still 
The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill ; 
Fast  by  my  couch,  congenial  guest, 
The  wren  has  wove  her  mossy  nest ; 
From  busy  scenes,  and  brighter  skies. 
To  lurk  with  innocence,  she  flies  ; 
Here  hopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell, 
Nor  aught  suspects  the  sylvan  cell. 

At  mom  I  take  my  cu8tom*d  round. 
To  mark  how  buds  yon  shrubby  mound  ; 
And  every  opening  primrose  count. 
That  triinly  paints  my  blooming  mount : 
Or  o'er  the  sculptures,  quaint  and  rude, 
That  grace  my  gloomy  solitude, 
I  teach  in  winding  wreaths  to  stray 
Fantastic  ivy's  gadding  spray. 

At  eve,  within  you  studious  nook, 

I  ope  my  brass-embossed  book, 

Portray 'd  with  many  a  holy  deed 

Of  martyrs,  crowiiM  with  heavenly  meed  : 

Then,  as  my  taper  waxes  dim, 

Chant,  ere  I  sleep,  my  measured  hymn  ; 

And,  at  the  close,  the  gleams  behold 

Of  pai-ting  wings  bedropt  with  gold. 

While  such  pure  joys  my  bliss  create, 
Who  but  would  smile  at  guilty  state  ? 
Who  but  would  wish  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  Oblivion's  humble  grot  ? 
Who  but  would  cast  his  pomp  away, 
To  take  my  stiiff,  and  amice  gray  ; 
And  to  the  world's  tumultuous  stage 
Prefer  the  blameless  hermitage  ? 


Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear, 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear : 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue  : 
In  theur  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  rounds, 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds  : 
And  stiurtle  from  her  ashen  spray. 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay  : 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequester'd  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 

Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way  : 

Theup  weary  spirits  to  reUeve, 

The  meadows  incense  breathe  at  eve. 

No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare, 

That  o'er  a  glunmcrmg  hearth  they  share  : 

But  when  the  curfeu's  measured  roar 

Duly,  the  dai'kening  valleys  o'er, 

Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town, 

They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down. 

No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 

Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room, 
Or  through  the  primrosed  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay  ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine, 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine  ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill. 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  clunb  the  tali  pme's  gloomy  crest, 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest. 

Their  bumble  porch  with  honey'd  fl(»wors 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers  : 
Fn)m  the  small  garden's  tliymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound  : 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time. 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime  : 
But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar  ; 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneath  a  Howery  turf  they  sleep. 


THE  HAMLET. 

AN   ODK. 

The  hinds  how  bless'd,  who  ne'er  beguiled 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild  ; 
Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care,  and  guilty  gain  ! 

When  morning's  twilight-tinctured  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  scythe  in  fragrant  dew  ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell. 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  dell. 


THE  sriClDE. 

AN    ODK. 

Bk.niiath  the  beech,  whose  branches  bare, 
Smit  with  the  lightning's  livid  glare, 

O'erhang  the  craggy  road, 
And  whistle  hollow  :us  they  wave  ; 
Within  a  solitary  grave, 
A  Slayer  of  himself  holds  his  accursed  abode. 

Lower'd  the  grim  mom,  in  murky  dves 
Damp  mists  involved  the  scowling  skies, 

And  dimm'd  the  struggling  day  ; 
As  by  the  brook,  that  ling'ring  laves 
Y(m  ru.sh-grown  moor  with  siible  waves, 
Full  of  the  dark  resolve  ho  took  his  sullen  w;iv. 
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I  marked  his  desultory  yace. 

His  gestures  strange,  and  varying  face, 

With  many  a  mutter'd  sound  ; 
And  ah  !  too  kite  aghast  1  view'd 
The  reeking  blade,  the  hand  embrued  ; 
He  fell,  and  groaning  grasp'd  in  agony  the  ground. 

Full  many  a  melancholy  night 

He  ^atch'd  the  slow  return  of  light ; 

And  sought  the  powers  of  sleep. 
To  spread  a  momentary  calm 
O'er  his  sad  couch,  and  in  the  balm 
Of  bland  obUvion's  dews  his  burning  eyes  to  steep. 

Full  oft,  unknowing  and  unknown, 
He  wore  his  endless  noons  alone, 

Amid  the  autumnal  wood  : 
Oft  was  he  wont,  in  hasty  fit, 
Abrupt  the  social  board  to  quit. 
And  gaze  with  eager  glance  upon  the  tumbling; 

[flood. 
Beckoning  the  wretch  to  torments  new. 
Despair,  for  ever  in  his  view, 

A  spectre  pale,  appeared  ; 
While,  as  the  shades  of  eve  arose. 
And  brought  the  day's  unwelcome  close. 
More  horrible  and  huge  her  giant-shape  she  rcar'd. 

"  Is  this,"  mistaken  Scorn  will  cry, 
<<  Is  this  the  youth  whose  genius  high 

Could  build  the  genuine  rhyme  ! 
Whose  bosom  mild  the  favouring  Muse 
Had  stored  with  all  her  ample  views, 
Parent  of  fairest  deeds,  and  purposes  sublime." 

Ah  !  from  the  Muse  that  bosom  mild 
By  treacherous  magic  was  beguiled. 

To  strike  the  deathful  blow  : 
She  fiU'd  his  soft  ingenuous  mind 
With  many  a  feeluig  too  refined. 
And  roused  to  livelier  pangs  his  wakeful  sense  of 

[woe. 
Though  doom'd  hard  penury  to  prove, 
And  the  sharp  stings  of  hopeless  love  ; 

'1*0  griefs  congenial  prone. 
More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew. 
While  misery's  form  his  fancy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues,  and  horrors  not  its  own. 

Then  wish  not  o'er  his  earthy  tomb 
The  baleful  nightshade's  lurid  bloom 

To  drop  its  deadly  dew  : 
Nor  oh  !  forbid  the  twisted  thorn, 
That  rudely  binds  his  turf  forlorn. 
With  spring's  green-swelling  buds  to  vef^*tate 

[anew. 
What  though  no  marble-piled  bust 
Adorn  his  desoUtcd  dust, 

With  speaking  sculpture  wrought  ? 
Pity  shall  woo  the  weeping  Nine, 
To  build  a  visionary  shrine, 
Iluug  with  unfading  flowers,  from  fairy  regions 
brought 


'       What  though  refused  *each  chanted  rite  ! 
I       Here  viewless  mourners  shall  delight 

To  touch  the  shadowy  shell : 
'      And  Petrarch's  harp,  that  wept  the  doom 
Of  Laura,  lost  in  early  bloom. 
In  many  a  pensive  pause  shall  seem  to  ring  Iiis 

[knell. 
To  soothe  a  lone,  nnhallow'd  shade. 
This  votive  dirge  sad  duty  paid. 

Within  an  ivied  nook  : 
Sudden  the  half-sunk  orb  of  day 
More  radiant  shot  its  parting  ray. 
And  thus  a  cherub-voice  my  charm'd  attention 

[took. 
**  Forbear,  fond  bard,  thy  partial  praise  ; 
Nor  thus  for  guilt  in  specious  lays 
I  The  wreath  of  glory  twine  : 

In  vain  with  hues  of  gorgeous  glow 
Gay  Fancy  gives  her  vest  to  flow, 
Unless  Truth's  matron-hand  the  floating  folds  con. 

[fine. 
'<  Just  Heaven,  man's  fortitude  to  prove, 
I      Permits  through  life  at  large  to  rove 
'  The  tribes  of  hell-bom  Woe  : 

Yet  the  same  power  that  wisely  sends 
Life's  fiercest  ills,  indulgent  lends 
Religion's  golden  shield  to  break  the  embattled  foe. 

^^  Her  aid  divine  had  lull'd  to  rest 

Yon  foul  self-murderer's  throbbing  breast. 

And  stay'd  the  rising  storm  : 
Had  bade  the  sun  of  hope  appear 
To  gild  his  darken'd  hemisphere. 
And  give  tlio  wonted  bloom  to  nature's  blasted 

[form. 
"  Vain  man  !  'tis  Heaven's  prerogative 
To  take,  what  first  it  deign' d  to  give. 

Thy  tributary  breath  : 
In  awful  expectation  pbiced, 
Await  thy  doom*  nor  impious  haste 
To  pluck  from  God's  right  hand  his  instruments  of 
death." 


THE  CRUSADE. 

AN  ODB. 

Bound  for  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brush'd  the  level  brine. 
All  in  azure  steel  array'd  ; 
O'er  the  wave  our  weapons  play'd. 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow  ; 
High  upon  the  trophied  prow. 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung  : 

**  Syrian  virgins,  wail  and  weep, 
English  Richard  ploughs  the  deep  I 
Tremble,  watchmen,  as  ye  spy, 
From  distant  towers,  with  anxious  eye. 
The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lanoe 
Down  Damascus'  hills  advance  : 
From  Sion's  turrets  as  afar 
Ye  kou  the  march  of  Europe's  war ! 
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Sftfaidiii,  thoa  pajnim  Idng^ 

With  niaiv  a  demon,  piOe  €€  faw. 

Fran  AlUoii't  id»  rmogtt  we  Inring  I 

IVmn'd  to  drink  the  hitter  dow 

OnAfioii*tqiii7eitedel, 

That  dfopa  from  HaflonVinoo^r  tna^ 

Though  to  tlie  giUe  Oqr  iMymen  iwttU, 

Pifltand  with  the  flOrw  moQii ; 

Nor  magie  darma,  Bor  fiends  of  iMll, 

En^bnd  ihall  end  ti^  ^017  toon  I 

The  ehiMtian'a  hofy  somes  qoaO. 

In  Tftin,  to  htmk  ma  fiim  amy, 

Thj  bsuMi  dranw  hiMTW  dJaoord  bnj : 

Arise,  and  lift  Aee  to  tlie  sky  1 

Thoae  aoonda  oar  liaing  finy  fiui : 

Engliah  Ridwrd  in  tiio  Tan, 

Shan  wETe  the  hedge  of  ConsUntine. 

On  to  Tietofy  «o  go, 

Ye  Barons,  to  the  son  imfbid 

Onr  Gross  with  erimsoiiiiove  and  gold !  *« 

And  awept  tlM  wire  with  glowing  hand. 

Pypraa,  from  her  rod^  moond. 

• 

And  Gietfli,  with  j^ny  verdure  erown  d, 

THB  CBATB  OP  XmO  ABtHUB. 

Fbr  akng  the  amilhig  main 

A«  OBB. 

Eehoed  the  prophetie  atrain. 

Soon  we  kha'd  the  aaered  earth 

SiATELT  the  fesst>  »d  U^  the  diear : 

That  gave  a  morder'd  SftTioar  birth ; 

Then,  with  ardoor  fireah  endned, 

And  eanopied  with  golden  pally 

Thnathe  adlemn  aong  renewed. 

AmidCilgarran's  csstla  hall. 

«  Lo,  the  toilaoaie  Tivyage  past, 

HeaTen'a  fkToor'd  Ulb  appear  at  laat  I 

OhjeetoToarholyTow, 

Prepared  to  stahi  the  fariny  flood 

We  tread  the  Tyrian  TaUeya  now. 

mnmnimg  the  Tanhed  roof : 

O'er  Eqgaddl*a  ahmba  of  bahn 

From  maasj  eope,  win  guden  gleani 

Sparkled  the  red  metheglin's  stRnm : 

See  Lebanon*^  a^iring  head 

To  gnuie  the  goigeoos  festival. 

Wide  hia  immortal  mnbrage  apread  I 

Along  the  lofty  wmdow'd  hall. 

Hail,  Calvary,  then  monntain  hoar. 

The  storied  tapestry  was  hung  : 

Wet  with  our  Redeemer's  gore  ! 

With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  rung 

Ye  trampled  tombs,  ye  fanes  forlorn, 

Of  harps  that  with  reflected  Ught 

Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn  ; 

From  the  proud  gallery  glittered  bright : 

Your  ravish'd  honours  to  restore. 

While  gifted  bards,  a  rival  throng. 

Fearless  we  climb  this  hostile  shore  ! 

(From  distant  Mona,  nurse  of  aong. 

And  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  God  I 

From  Teivi,  fringed  with  umbrage  brown. 

By  mocking  pagans  rudely  trod. 

From  Sivy's  vale,  and  Cader'a  crown. 

Bereft  of  every  awful  rite. 

From  many  a  shaggy  precipice. 

And  quench'd  thy  lamps  that  beam*d  so  bright ; 

That  shades  leme's  hoarse  abyss. 

For  thee,  from  Britain's  distant  coast. 

And  many  a  sunless  solitude 

Lo,  Richard  leads  his  fiuthful  host ! 

Of  Radnor's  inmost  mountains  rude,) 

Aloft  in  his  heroic  hand, 

To  crown  the  banquet's  solemn  doee. 

Blazing,  like  the  beacon's  brand. 

Themes  of  British  gloiy  chose  ; 

Cor  the  far-affrighted  fields, 

And  to  the  strings  of  various  chime 

ResisUess  Kalibum  he  wields. 

Attemper'd  thus  the  &bling  rhyme. 

Proud  Saracen,  pollute  no  more 

*'  O'er  G>mwall's  cli£Bi  the  tempest  roar\ 

The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore ! 

High  the  screaming  sea-mew  soarM  ; 

From  each  wild  mountain's  trackless  crown 

On  Tintaggel's  topmost  tower 

In  vain  thy  gloomy  castles  frown  : 

Darksome  fell  the  sleety  shower  ; 

Thy  battering  engines,  huge  and  high. 

Round  the  rough  castle  shrilly  sung 

In  vain  our  steel-cUd  steeds  defy  ; 

The  whirling  blast,  and  wildly  fhmg 

And,  rolling  in  terrific  state. 

On  each  tall  rampart's  thundering  side 

On  giant-wheels  harsh  thunders  grate. 

The  surges  of  the  tumbling  lade  : 

When  eve  has  hush'd  the  buzzing  camp. 

When  Arthur  ranged  his  red-cross  ranks 

Amid  the  moonlight  vapours  damp. 

On  conscious  Camlan's  crimson'd  banks  : 

By  Mordred's  faithless  guile  decreed 

Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain  : 

Beneath  a  Saxon  spear  to  bleed  I 

Yet  in  vain  a  paynim  foe 

Ashtaroth,  and  Tcrmagaunt ! 



Arm*d  with  fate  the  mighty  blow  ; 
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Fop  when  ho  fell,  an  elfin  queen. 
All  in  secret,  and  unseen. 
O'er  the  faintmg  hero  threw 
Her  mantle  of  ambroeial  blue  ; 
And  bade  her  spirits  bear  him  far, 
In  Merlin's  agate-axled  car. 
To  her  green  isle's  enamell'd  steep. 
Far  in  the  navel  of  the  deep. 
<  )*er  his  wounds  she  sprinkled  dew 
From  flowers  that  in  Arabia  grew  : 
On  a  rich  inchantcd  bed 
She  pillow'd  his  majestic  head ; 
O'er  his  brow,  with  whispers  bland. 
Thrice  she  waved  an  opiate  wand  ; 
And  to  soft  music's  airy  sound, 
Her  magic  curtains  closed  around. 
There,  renew'd  the  vital  spring, 
Again  he  reigns  a  mighty  king  ; 
And  many  a  fair  and  fragrant  clime. 
Blooming  in  immortal  prime. 
By  gales  of  Eden  ever  fann'd, 
0\^iis  the  monarch's  high  command  : 
Thence  to  Britain  shall  return, 
(If  right  prophetic  rolls  I  learn,) 
Borne  on  victory's  spreading  plume, 
His  ancient  sceptre  to  resume  ; 
Once  more,  in  old  heroic  pride. 
His  barbed  courser  to  bestride  ; 
His  knightly  table  to  restore, 
And  brave  the  tournaments  of  yore." 

They  ceased  :  when  on  the  tuneful  stage 
Advanced  a  bard,  of  aspect  sago  ; 
His  silver  tresses,  thin  besprent. 
To  age  a  graceful  reverence  lent ; 
His  beard,  all  white  as  spangles  froro 
That  clothe  Plinlimmon's  forests  hoar, 
Down  to  his  harp  di*scending  flowM  ; 
With  Time's  faint  rose  his  features  glow'd  ; 
His  eyes  diffused  a  soften'd  fire, 
And  thus  he  waked  the  warbling  wire. 

"  Listen,  Henry,  to  my  rede ! 
Not  from  fairy  realms  I  lead 
Bright-robed  Tradition,  to  relate 
In  forged  colours  Arthur's  fate  ; 
Though  much  of  old  romantic  lore 
On  the  high  theme  I  keep  in  store  : 
But  boastful  Fiction  should  be  dumb. 
Where  Truth  the  strain  might  best  become. 
If  thine  ear  may  still  be  won 
With  songs  of  Uther's  glorious  son, 
Henry,  I  a  talc  unfold, 
Never  yet  in  rhyme  enroll'd. 
Nor  sung  nor  harp'd  in  hall  or  bower  ; 
Which  in  my  youth's  full  early  flower, 
A  minstrel,  sprung  of  Cornish  Une, 
Who  spoke  of  kings  from  old  Locrine, 
Taught  me  to  chant,  one  vernal  dawn, 
IhH'])  in  a  clifl'-encircled  lawn, 
Wluit  time  the  glistening  vapours  fled 
FpTim  cloud-envelop'd  Clyder's  head  ; 
And  on  its  sides  the  torrents  gray 
Shone  to  the  momiDg's  orient  ray. 


<*  When  Arthur  bow'd  his  haughty  crest, 
No  princess,  veil'd  in  azure  vest, 
Snatch'd  him,  by  Merlin's  potent  spell, 
In  groves  of  golden  bliss  to  dwell ; 
Where,  crown'd  with  wreaths  of  misletoe, 
Slaughter'd  kings  in  glory  go  : 
But  when  he  fell,  with  winged  speed. 
His  champions,  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
From  the  battle's  hurricane. 
Bore  him  to  Joseph's  tower'd  fane. 
In  the  fair  vale  of  Avalon* : 
There,  with  chanted  orison, 
And  the  long  blaze  of  tapers  clear, 
The  stoled  fathers  met  the  bier  ; 
Thxpugh  the  dim  aisles  in  order  dread 
Of  martial  woe,  the  chief  they  led. 
And  deep  entomb'd  in  holy  ground, 
Before  the  altar's  solemn  bound. 
Around  no  dusky  banners  wave. 
No  mouldering  trophies  mark  the  grave  : 
Away  the  ruthless  Dane  has  torn 
Each  trace  that  Time's  slow  touch  had  worn  ; 
And  long,  o'er  the  neglected  stone, 
Oblivion's  veil  its  shade  has  thrown  : 
The  faded  tomb,  with  honour  due, 
*Tis  thine,  0  Henry,  to  renew  ! 
Thither,  when  Conquest  has  restored 
Yon  recreant  isle,  and  sheath'd  the  sword. 
When  peace  with  palm  has  crown'd  thy  brows. 
Haste  thee,  to  pay  thy  pilgrim  vows. 
There,  observant  of  my  lore, 
The  pavement's  hallow'd  depth  explore  ; 
And  thrice  a  fathom  underneath 
Dive  into  the  vaults  of  death. 
There  shall  thine  eye,  with  wild  amaze. 
On  his  gigantic  stature  gaze  ; 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  monarch  kud. 
All  in  warrior-weeds  array'd  ; 
Wearing  in  death  his  helmet-crown. 
And  weapons  huge  of  old  renown. 
Martial  prince,  'Us  thine  to  save 
From  diu*k  oblivion  Arthur's  grave  ! 
So  may  thy  ships  securely  stem 
The  western  frith  :  thy  diadem 
Shine  victorious  in  the  van, 

I  Nor  heed  the  slings  of  Ulster's  cUn  : 
Thy  Norman  pikemen  win  their  way 
Up  the  dun  rocks  of  Harald's  bay  t : 

I       And  from  the  steeps  of  rough  Kildarc 
Thy  prancing  hoofis  the  falcon  scare  : 
So  may  thy  bow's  unerring  yew 
Its  shafts  in  Roderick's  heart  imbrue." 

I  Amid  the  pealing  symphony 

The  spiced  goblets  mantled  high  ; 
With  passions  new  the  song  impress'd 
The  listening  king's  impatient  breast : 

[«  GlMtonbory  Abbey,  wdd  to  be  founded  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  in  a  ipot  aodeoUy  osUed  the  island,  or  valley 
of  Avalonia.] 

[f  The  bey  of  Dublin.  Harald,  or  Harufrer,  the  Fair- 
haired  King  of  Norwiiy,  ie  Mid  to  have  conquered  Ireland, 
and  to  hare  foundod  Dublin.] 
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Flaah  the  keen  lightniogB  firom  his  eym ; 
He  econu  awhile  his  bold  emprise  ; 
E'en  now  he  seems,  with  esger  psoe. 
The  eonseentod  floor  to  trsoe» 
And  age^  from  its  tremendoos  gloom. 
The  tressnre  of  the  wondroos  tomb's 
£*en  now  he  boms  in  thought  to  rear. 
From  its  dsris  bed,  the  ponderous  spear, 
Rough  with  the  gore  of  Pietish  kings : 
I^en  now  fbnd  hope  his  fimey  wiQg% 
To  poise  the  numareh's  masi^  Uade^ 
Of  msgie-temper'd  metal  made ; 
And  drag  to  day  the  dmted  shield 
That  felt  the  storm  of  Gsmbn's  field. ' 
O'er  the  sepnlehre  profoand 
E'en  now,  with  arching  sonlptore  crowned. 
Ho  plans  the  chantcy'k  dunal  shrine. 
The  daily  dirge,  and  rites  divine. 


SONNET. 
WBtmor  Awm.  luiiio  wzuxoir  hodbb. 

Fbom  Pembroke's  princely  dome,  where  mimic  Art 
Deeks  with  a  msgic  hand  the  dazzling  bowens 
Its  living  hnes  where  the  warm  pencil  pours, 
And  breathing  forms  from  the  rude  marble  start. 
How  to  life's  humbler  seene  can  I  depart  t 
My  breast  all  glowing  from  those  gorgeous  towers, 
In  my  low  cell  how  dieat  the  sullen  hours  1 
Vain  the  eomphunt :  for  Fanc^  can  impart 
(To  Fate  superior  and  to  Fortune's  doom) 
Whate'er  adorns  the  stately  storied  hall : 
She,  'mid  the  dungeon's  solitary  gloom, 
Csn  dress  the  Graces  in  thdr  Attic  pall; 
Bid  the  green  landscape's  Tcmal  beauty  bloom. 
And  in  brig|it  trophies  clothe  the  twilight  wall. 


THOMAS    BLAGKLOCK. 

[Bom,  ITtl.    DM,lTn.] 


Tboiias  Blacklock  wss  bom  at  Annan,  in 
Dumfries-shire^  where  his  fkther  wss  a  briek- 
Uyer.  Before  he  was  six  months  old,  he  wss 
totally  deprived  of  sig^  1^  the  small-pox.  From 
an  early  age  he  discovered  a  fondness  for  listen- 
ing to  books,  especially  to  those  in  poetry  ;  and 
by  the  kindness  of  his  friends  and  relations,  he 
acquired  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  with  some  of  the  popular  English 
classics.  He  began  also,  when  very  young,  to 
compose  verses ;  and  some  of  these  having  been 
shown  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  an  eminent  physician  of 
tlie  Scottisli  capital,  the  doctor  benevolently  took 
him  to  Edinburgh,  where  Blacklock  improved  his 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
the  university.  The  publication  of  his  poems 
excited  a  general  interest  in  his  favour,  and 
Professor  Spence,  of  Oxford,  having  prefixed  to 
them  an  account  of  his  life  and  character,  a 
second  edition  of  them  was  liberally  encouraged 
in  London.  In  1759,  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Scottish  church.  He  soon  after- 
wards married  a  Miss  Johnston,  a  very  worthy, 
but  homely  woman  ;  whose  beauty,  however,  he 
was  accustomed  to  extol  with  an  ccstacy  tliat 
made  his  friends  regard  his  blindness  as,  in  one 
instance,  no  misfortune.  By  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Kirkcudbright ;  but  in  constjquence  of 
the  violent  objections  that  were  made  by  the 
parishioners  to  having  a  blind  man  for  their 
clcrgj-man,  he  resigned  the  livmg,  and  accepted 
of  a  small  annuity  in  its  stead.     With  this  slender 


provision,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  sub 
sisteil,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  by  taking  young  | 


gentibmeo  as  boarders  in  his  house,  whom  he 
ooesskmally  assisted  m  theur  studies. 

He  published  an  interesting  article  on  Blind- 
ness in  the  Encydopeedia  Britannica,and  a  work 
entitled  **  Paradesis,  or  Consolations  of  Religion/' 
in  two  dissertations,  the  one  original,  the  other 
translated  from  a  work  w  hich  has  been  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Cicero,  but  which  is  more  generally 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  Vigonius  of 
Padua.  He  died  of  a  nen^ous  fever,  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

Blacklock  was  a  gentle  and  social  being,  but 
prone  to  melancholy  ;  probably  more  from  con- 
stitution than  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
blindness,  which  he  so  often  and  so  deeply  de- 
plores. From  .this  despondent  disposition,  he 
sought  refuge  in  conversation  and  music.  He 
was  a  tolerable  performer  on  the  flute,  and 
used  to  carry  a  flageolet  in  his  pocket,  on 
^hich  he  was  not  displeased  to  be  solicited  for  a 
tune. 

His  verses  arc  extraordinary  for  a  man  blind 
from  his  infancy  ;  but  Mr.  Henr}-  Mackenzie,  in 
his  elegant  biographical  account  of  him,  has  cer- 
tainly over-rated  his  genius  :  and  when  Mr. 
Spence,  of  Oxford,  submitted  Blacklock's  de- 
scriptive powers  as  a  problem  for  metaphysici.nis 
to  resolve,  he  attributed  to  his  writings  a  degne 
of  descriptive  strength  which  they  do  not  possess. 
Denina*  carried  exaggeration  to  the?  utmost 
when  ho  declared  that  Blacklock  would  seem  a 
fable  to  i)08tcrity,  as  he  had  been  a  prodigy  to 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  no  doubt  curie »us 
that  his  memory  shouM  have  ret:iin<  d  so  many 
*  In  his  DiM:orso  ddhi  Littoratura. 
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forms  of  expression  for  things  which  he  had  never 
seen  ;  but  those  who  have  conversed  with  intel- 
ligent persons  who  have  been  blind  from  their 
infancy,  must  have  often  remarked  in  them  a 


vision  which,  though  not  easy  to  be  accounted 
for,  will  be  found  sufficiently  common  to  make 
the  rhymes'of  Blacklock  appear  far  short  of  mar- 
vellous.    Blacklock,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 


familiarity  of  language  respecting  the  objects  of  I  betrays  something  like  marks  of  blindness*. 


THE   AUTHOR'S   PICTURE. 


While  in  my  matchless  graces  wrapt  I  stand, 
And  touch  each  feature  with  a  trembling  hand  ; 
Deign,  lovely  self  1  with  art  and  nature's  pride, 
To  mix  the  colours,  and  the  pencil  guide. 

Self  is  the  grand  pursuit  of  half  mankind  ; 
How  vast  a  crowd  by  self,  like  me,  are  blind  ! 
By  self  the  fop  in  magic  colours  shown. 
Though  scom'd  by  «very  eye,  delights  his  own  : 
When  age  and  wrinkles  seize  the  conqu'ring  maid, 
Self,  not  the  glass,  reflects  the  flattering  shade. 
Then,  wonder-working  self !  begin  the  lay  ; 
Thy  charms  to  others  as  to  me  display. 

Straight  is  my  person,  but  of  little  size  ; 
Lean  are  my  cheeks,  and  hollow  are  my  eyes  : 
My  youthful  down  is,  like  my  talents,  rare  ; 
Politely  distant  stands  each  single  hair. 
My  voice  too  rough  tp  charm  a  lady's  ear  ; 
So  smooth  a  child  may  listen  without  fear  ; 
Not  form'd  in  cadence  soft  and  warbling  lays. 
To  soothe  the  f^ir  through  pleasure's  wanton  ways. 
My  form  so  fine,  so  regular,  so  new, 
My  port  so  manly,  and  so  fresh  my  hue  ; 
Oft,  as  I  meet  the  crowd,  they  laughing  say, 
**  See,  see  Memento  Mori  cross  the  way." 
The  ravish'd  Proserpine  at  last,  we  know. 
Grew  fondly  jealous  of  her  sable  beau  ; 
But,  thanks  to  nature  !  none  from  me  need  fly ; 
One  heart  the  devil  could  wound — so  cannot  I. 

Yet,  though  my  person  fearless  may  be  seen. 
There  is  some  danger  in  my  graceful  mien  : 
For,  as  some  vessel  toss'd  by  wind  and  tide, 
Bounds  o'er  the  waves  and  rocks  from  side  to 
In  just  vibration  thus  I  always  move  :         [side ; 
This  who  can  view  and  not  be  forced  to  love ! 

Hail !  charming  self  !  by  whoso  propitious  aid 
My  form  in  all  its  glory  stands  dispU/d  : 
Be  present  still ;  with  inspiration  kind, 
Let  the  same  faithful  colours  paint  the  mind. 

Like  all  mankind,  with  vanity  I'm  bless'd, 
Conscious  of  wit  I  never  yet  possess'd. 
To  strong  desires  my  heart  an  easy  prey. 
Oft  feels  their  force,  but  never  owns  their  sway. 
This  hour,  perhaps,  as  death  I  hate  my  foe  ; 
The  next,  I  wonder  why  1  should  do  so. 
Though  ]KX)r,  the  rich  1  view  with  careless  eye  ; 
Scorn  a  vain  oath,  and  hate  a  serious  lie. 
I  ne'er  for  satire  torture  common  sense  ; 
Nor  show  my  wit  at  God's  nor  man's  expense. 
Harmless  1  hve,  unknowing  and  unknown  ; 
Wish  well  to  all,  and  yet  do  good  to  none. 
Unmerited  contempt  I  hate  to  bear  ; 
Yet  on  my  faults,  like  others,  am  severe. 


Dishonest  flames  my  bosom  never  fire ; 
The  bad  I  pity,  and  the  good  admire  ; 
Fond  of  the  Muse,  to  her  devote  my  days, 
And  scribble — not  for  pudding,  but  for  praise. 

These  careless  lines,  if  any  virgin  hears. 
Perhaps,  in  pity  to  my  joyless  years. 
She  may  consent  a  generous  flame  to  own  ; 
And  I  no  longer  sigh  the  nights  alone. 
But  should  the  fair,  affected,  vain,  or  nice. 
Scream  with  the  fears  inspired  by  frogs  or  mice ; 
Cry, "  Save  us,  heaven  !  a  spectre,  not  a  man  !" 
Her  hartshorn  snatch  or  interpose  her  fSan : 
If  I  my  tender  overture  repeat ; 
Oh  !  may  my  vows  her  kind  reception  meet ! 
I  May  she  new  graces  on  my  form  bestow, 
And  with  tall  honours  dignify  my  brow  ! 


!       ODE  TO  AURORA,  ON  MELISSA'S  BIRTH-DAY. 

'       Op  time  and  nature  eldest  l)om, 

I       Emerge,  thou  rosy-finger'd  mom, 

I       Emerge,  in  purest  dress  array'd, 

I       And  chase  from  Heaven  night's  envious  shade 

That  I  once  more  may,  pleased,  survey. 

And  hail  Melissa's  natal  day. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldeftt  bom. 
Emerge,  thou  rosy-finger'd  mom  ; 
In  order  at  the  eastern  gate 
The  Hours  to  draw  thy  chariot  wait ; 
Whilst  zephyr,  on  his  balmy  wings. 
Mild  nature*s  fragrant  tribute  brings, 
With  odours  sweet  to  strew  thy  way, 
And  grace  the  bland  revolving  day. 

But  ajB  thou  lead'st  the  radiant  sphere, 
That  gilds  its  birth,  and  marks  the  year. 
And  as  his  stronger  glories  rise. 
Diffused  around  th'  expanded  skies, 
Till  clothed  with  beams  serenely  bright. 
All  Heaven's  vast  concave  flames  with  light ; 
So,  when,  through  life's  protracted  day, 
Melissa  «till  pursues  her  way, 
Her  virtues  with  thy  splendour  vie, 
Increasing  to  the  mental  eye  : 
Though  less  conspicuous,  not  less  dear. 
Long  may  they  Bion's  prospect  cheer  ; 
So  shall  his  heart  no  more  repine, 
Bless'd  with  her  rays,  though  robb'd  of  thine. 


[«  Blacklock'B  poetry  rieeps  secure  in  undisturbed 
mediocrity,  and  Blacklock  bimbelf  it  bci^t  remembered 
from  Johnson's  reverential  look  and  tbe  influence  a  letter 
of  his  had  upon  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  Bums.] 
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WILLIAM    HAYWARD    ROBERTS. 


[Bora,  1745.    IM«d.1791.] 


He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  from  thence  was 
elected  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  of  doctor 
in  divinity.  From  being  an  under  master  at 
Eton  he  finally  rose  to  be  provost  of  the  college, 
in  the  year  1781.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  rector  of  Famham  Royal,  in  Bucking- 


hamshire. In  1771  he  published,  in  three  parts, 
<*  A  Poetical  Essay  on  the  Attributes  and  Prori- 
dence  of  the  Deity."  Two  years  afterwards/ 
«  A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Christopher  Anstey,  on 
the  English  Poets,  chiefly  those  who  had  written 
in  blank  verse;"  and  in  1774,  his  poem  of 
"  Judah  Restored,"  a  work  of  no  common  merit 


FROM   « JUDAH    RESTORED." 


IL 


The  subject  proposed—State  of  the  Jews  in  captivity- 
Character  of  Beltthazzar— Feast  of  Baal— Daniel  visited 
by  the  Angel  Gabriel, 

The  fall  of  proud  Belshazzar,  the  return 

Of  Benjamin,  and  Judah,  captive  tribes, 

1  sing.    Spirit  of  God,  who  to  the  eyes 

Of  holy  seers  in  vision  didst  reveal 

Events  far  distant ;  thou  who  once  didst  touch 

Their  lips  with  heavenly  fire,  and  tunc  their  harps 

To  strains  sublimer  than  the  Tuscan  stream 

Caught  from  his  Latian  bards,  or  echoed  round 

The  wide  yEgean  from  Ionia's  sliorc, 

Inspire  my  soul  ;  Mcss'd  spirit,  aid  my  song. 

The  sun  full  seventy  times  had  paas'd  the  realm 
Of  burning  Scorpius,  and  was  hastening  down 
The  steep  convex  of  heaven,  since  Babylon 
Received  her  mourning  prisoners.     Savage  taunts, 
And  the  rude  insult  of  their  barbarous  lords, 
Embitter  all  their  woe.     Meanwhile  the  Law, 
Proclaim'd  on  Horeb's  top,  neglected  lies  ; 
Nor  kid,  nor  evening  lamb,  nor  heifer  bleeds, 
Nor  incense  smokes,  nor  holy  Levite  claims 
Choice  fruits,  and  rich  oblations.     On  the  trees, 
That  o'er  the  waters  bend,  their  untuned  harps, 
Harps  which  their  fathers  struck  to  festal  hymns, 
Hang  useless.     'Twas  the  hill,  'twas  Sion's  hill, 
Which  yet  Jehovah  loved.     There  once  he  dwelt; 
There  stood  his  temple  ;  there  from  side  to  side 
The  cherub  stretch'd  his  wings,  and  fi*om  the  cloud 
Beam'd  bright  celestial  radiance.     Thence,  though 
In  early  childhood  to  a  stranger's  land,      [driven 
Or  born  sad  heirs  of  slavery,  still  they  cast 
An  anxious  look  from  Perath's  willowy  vale. 
Toward  Jordan,  sacred  stream  ;  and  when  the  sun 
Sunk  in  the  west,  with  eager  eye  pursued 
llis  parting  beams  ;  and  pointed  to  the  place. 
Where  from  their  sight  the  faint  horizon  hid 
Those  hills,  which  round  deserted  Salem's  walls 
Stood  like  a  bulwark.     And  as  some  tired  hart, 
Driven  by  keen  hunters  o'er  the  champain  wild, 
Pants  for  the  running  brook,  so  long  the  tribes 


Of  captive  Judah  for  their  natire  dime. 
Again  to  sing  the  strains  of  Jesse's  son. 
Again  to  raise  a  temple  to  their  God. 

But,  oh  I  what  hope,  what  prospect  of  retom, 
While  fierce  Belshazzar  reigns  !  He,  nndiamay'd 
Though  hostile  banners  stream  near  ^U>ers  towen,  ! 
Round  his  gall'd  prisoners  binds  the  griping dtaia, 
And  scoffs  at  Judah's  God.    Even  now  a  about 
Is  heard  through  every  street,  and  with  Imid  voice  \. 
Arioeh,  an  herald  tall,  proclaims  a  feast  I 

To  Bel,  Chaldsean  idol ;  and  commands  \ 

That  when  the  morrow  dawns,  soon  as  is  beard 
The  sound  of  comet,  dulcimer,  and  harp, 
Sackbut,  and  psalter}',  each  knee  be  bent 
Before  tlie  miglity  dragon.     Silent  stand 
W'ith  eyes  deject,  d  Sol^ma's  sad  sons. 
Shall  they  comply  ?  but  will  Jehovah  then 
E'er  lead  them  back  to  Canaan,  pleasant  land  ! 
Shall  they  refuse  ?  but  who,  oh  !  who  shall  check 
Belshazzar's  waken 'd  wrath !  who  shall  endure 
The  burning  cauldron,  or  what  hngering  death 
The  tNTant's  cruel  vengeance  may  devise  ! 
Thus  they  irresolute  wait  the  fatal  hour. 

Now  Night  invests  the  pole  :  wrapt  is  the  worid 
In  awful  silence  ;  not  a  voice  is  heanl. 
Nor  din  of  arms,  nor  sound  of  distant  foot,  i 

Through  the  still  gloom.    Euphrates  lulls  his  waves, 
Which  sparkle  to  the  moon's  reflected  beam  ; 
Nor  does  one  sage  from  Babylon's  high  towers 
Desci-}'  the  planets,  or  the  fix'tl,  and  mark 
Their  distance  or  their  number.     Sunk  to  rest. 
With  all  her  horrors  of  the  morrow's  doom. 
Lies  Sion's  captive  daughter  :  sleep,  soft  sleep. 
His  dusky  mantle  draws  o'er  every  eye. 
But  not  on  Daniel's  unpillow'd  head 
One  opiate  dew-dnip  falls.     Much  he  revolves 
Dark  sentences  o(  old  ;  much  pious  zeal 
For  great  Jehovah's  honour  fires  his  soul ; 
And  thus,  with  lifted  hands,  the  prophet  cries. 

"  Father  of  truth,  and  mercy,  thou  whose  arm 
Even  from  the  day  when  Abraham  heard  thy  voice,  i 
Stretch'd  o'er  thy  chosen  race,  protects  us  still,     j 
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Though  now  awhile  thou  suffer  us  to  groan 

Beneath  a  t^Tant's  yoke  ;  when,  gracious  Lord^ 

0  when  shall  we  return  !  0  when  again 

Shall  Siloa*s  banks,  and  Sion's  holy  top. 

Be  vocal  with  thy  name  !     Said  not  thy  seer. 

When  seventy  tedious  moons  had  twelve  times 

waned. 
We  should  again  be  free !  Behold,  the  day 
Approaches.     God  of  Israel,  hath  ought  changed 
Thine  everlasting  counsel  ?  wilt  thou  leave 
Thy  people  yet  in  sad  captivity, 
And  join  thy  prophet  with  the  despised  tribe 
Of  Babel's  false  diviners  ?  Not  to  thee. 
But  to  great  Bel,  Chaldsea's  frantic  priests 
Waft  clouds  of  incense.    Soon  as  morning  dawns, 
With  shouts  the  noisy  revellers  will  proclaim 
The  triumph  of  their  God  ;  nor  will  they  cease 
To  rouse  their  monarch's  rage, should  Judah  dare 
Resist  his  impious  edict.     Then,  O  then, 
God  of  our  fathers,  rise ;  and  in  that  day, 
Even  before  night,  whose  vaulted  arch  now  shines 
With  clustering  stars,  shall  visit  earth  again, 
Confound  their  horrid  rites,  and  show  some  sign 
That  yet  again  thy  prisoners  slmll  be  free." 

He  spake,  and  sudden  heard  a  rushing  noise. 
As  when  a  north-west  gale  comes  hovering  round 
Some  cape,  the  point  of  s{)acious  continent, 
Or  in  the  Indian  or  Pacific  main  ; 
'  The  sailor  hears  it  whistling  in  his  shrouds, 
And  bids  it  hail.     Bright  as  the  summer's  noon 
Shone  all  the  earth.     Before  the  prophet  stood 
Gabriel,  seraphic  form  :  graceful  his  port, 
Mild  was  his  eye  ;  yet  such  as  might  conmiand 
Reverence,  and  sacred  awe,  by  purest  love 
Soften'd,  but  not  impaired.     In  waving  curls 
O'er  his  arch'd  neck  his  golden  tresses  hung  ; 
Andon  his  shoulders  two  broad  vdngs  were  placed. 
Wings,  which  when  closed,  drew  up  in  many  a  fold. 
But,  when  extended  to  their  utmost  length. 
Were  twice  ten  cubits.     Two  of  smaller  size 
Came  shadowing  round  his  feet,  with  which  he  trod 
The  elastic  air,  and  walk'd  o'er  buoyant  space. 
As  on  firm  ground.     A  tunic  braced  his  limbs, 
Blanch 'd  in  the  fields  of  light ;  and  round  his  waist 
Was  clasp'd  an  azure  zone,  with  lucid  stars 
All  Htuddcd,  like  that  circle  broad  which  cuts 
The  equator,  burning  line.     The  astonish'd  seer 
With  low  obeisance  bow'd  his  hoary  head. 
While  thus  in  voice  benign  the  cherub  spake. 

^  Servant  of  God,  that  prayer  was  not  unheard 
7n  heaven.     I  caught  it,  as  before  the  throne 
I  stood,  within  the  emerald  bow,  and,  mix'd 
With  fragrant  incense,  offer'd  it  to  him. 
The  white-robtKi  Ancient  of  eternal  days, 
P>en  on  his  golden  altar.     Forthwith  sent 
To  thee,  with  speed  impetuous,  swifter  far 
Than  travels  light's  meridian  beam,  through  realms 
Of  space,  studded  with  worlds,  which  neither  thought 
Of  mortal  can  conceive,  nor  numbers  count, 
I  come,  God's  messenger.     Not  twice  the  mom 
Shall  dawn,  ere  all  the  woes  which  Salem  felt 
Slmll  fall  on  Babylon.    This,  this  is  he, 


Whose  streamers  now  round  these  devoted  towers 
Wave  to  the  western  wind,  whom  God  hath  raised 
His  instrument  of  vengeance.     Twice  hath  pass'd 
A  century,  since  him  the  prophet  styled 
Cyrus,  the  Lord's  anointed.     He  shall  say, 
Cities  of  Judah,  rise  !  He  shall  command. 
And  Solyma's  unpeopled  streets  again 
Shall  throng  with  busy  multitudes.     To  him 
In  vision,  or  in  dream,  shall  God  reveal 
His  secret  purpose  ;  or  what  other  way 
His  power  shall  mould  the  victor's  ductile  will 
To  execute  his  promise.     One  day  more 
Shall  proud  Chalda>a  triumph.     In  that  day 
Let  not  a  knee  in  Benjamin  be  bow'd 
Save  to  Jehovah.    What  though  cruel  pride 
Inflame  Belshazzar*s  soul !  what  though  his  wrath 
Torments  unknown  prepare  ;  a  sign  from  Heaven 
Shall  blast  each  vain  device,  a  sign  obscure. 
But  terrible.    Ask  not  what ;  for  in  that  hour 
Shall  beam  celestial  knowledge  on  thy  soul. 
And  thou  shalt  read  the  mystic  characters 
Of  dark  futurity.     Fear  not  his  frown  ; 
But  in  the  sight  of  his  assembled  peers 
Hurl  bold  defiance  at  his  throne  ;  and  speak 
As  fits  a  prophet  of  the  living  God.'* 

He  spake,  nor  ended  here  ;  but  to  the  seer 
Matters  of  import  high  disclosed,  which  lay 
Deep  in  the  womb  of  time.  '*  And  these,"  he  cried, 
^  Record  to  distant  ages,  but  conceal 
My  present  errand."    Daniel  prepared 
Obedient  answer  ;  but  before  he  spake, 
(jrabriel  had  furl'd  his  wings,  and  now  had  reach 'd 
The  middle  space  *twixt  earth,  and  highest  heaven. 


FROM  TUB  SAME. 

Proonsion  of  the  Chaldmuu  to  the  Temple  of  Bolos— 
Refusal  of  the  Jews  to  worship  the  Idol— Rage  of  Bel- 
shasxar— The  hand- writing  on  the  wall  of  his  palace- 
Daniel's  prophecy. 

Now  Mom,  with  rosy-colour'd  finger,  raised 

The  sable  pall,  which  provident  Night  had  thrown 

O'er  mortals,  and  their  works,  when  every  street, 

Straight  or  transverse,that  towards  Euphrates  turns 

Its  sloping  path,  resounds  with  festive  sliouts. 

And  teems  with  busy  multitudes,  which  press 

With  zeal  impetuous  to  tlie  towering  fane 

Of  Bel,  Chaldosan  Jove  ;  surpassing  far 

That  Doric  temple,  which  the  Elean  chiefs 

Raised  to  their  thunderer  from  the  spoils  of  war, 

Or  that  Ionic,  where  the  Ephesian  bow'd 

To  Dian,  queen  of  heaven.     Eight  towers  arise. 

Each  above  each,  immeasurable  height, 

A  monument  at  once  of  eastern  pride 

.\nd  slavish  superstition.     Round,  a  scale 

Of  circling  steps  entwines  the  conic  pile  ; 

And  at  tlie  bottom  on  vast  hinges  grate 

Four  brazen  gates,  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven 

Placed  in  the  solid  s<]uare.     Hither  at  once 

Come  flocking  all  the  sons  of  Babylon, 

Chaldttan  or  Assyrian  ;  bat  retire 
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With  humblest  awe,  while  through  their  marshaird 

ranks 
Stalks  proud  Belshazzar.   From  his  shoulders  flows 
A  robe,  twice  steep'd  in  rich  Sidonian  hues, 
>\  hose  skirts,  embroider'd  with  meand'riog  gold, 
Sweep  o'er  the  nuirble  pavement.    Round  his  neck 
A  broad  chain  glitters,  ^t  with  richest  gems, 
Ruby,  and  amethyst.     The  priests  come  next. 
With  knives,  and  lancets  arm'd;  two  thousand  sheep 
And  twice  two  thousand  bunbs  stand  bleating  round. 
Their  hungry  god's  repast :  six  loaded  wains 
With  wine,  and  frankincense,  and  finest  flour. 
Move  slowly.     Then  advance  a  gallant  band, 
Provincial  rulers,  counsellors  and  chiefs, 
Judges  and  princes  :  from  their  essenced  hair 
Steam  rich  perfumes, exhaled  from  flower  or  herb, 
Assyrian  spices  :  last,  the  conmion  train 
Of  humbler  citizens.    A  linen  vest 
Enfolds  their  limbs  ;  o'er  which  a  robe  of  wool 
Is  clasp'd,  while  yet  a  third  hangs  white  as  snow. 
Even  to  their  sandal'd  feet :  a  signet  each, 
Each  bears  a  polish'd  staff,  on  whose  smooth  top 
In  bold  relief  some  well-carved  emblem  stands, 
Bird,  fruit,  or  flower.  Determined,  though  dismay 'd, 
Judsea's  mourning  prisoners  close  the  rear. 
And  now  the  unfolded  gates  on  every  side 
Admit  the  splendid  train,  and  to  their  eyes 
A  scene  of  rich  magnificence  display, 
Censers,  and  cups,  and  vases,  nicely  wrought 
In  gold,  with  pearls  and  glittering  gems  inlaid. 
The  furniture  of  Baal.     An  altar  stands 
Of  vast  dimensions  near  the  central  stone. 
On  which  the  god'shigh-priest  strews  frankincense, 
In  weight  a  thousand  talents.     There  he  drajjs 
The  struggling  elders  of  the  flock  ;  while  near, 
Stretch'd  on  a  smaller  plate  of  unmix'd  gold, 
Bleed  the  reluctant  lambs.     The  ai?cending  sraoke^ 
Impregnate  with  perfumes,  fills  all  the  air. 
I       These  rites  perfonn'd,  his  votaries  all  advance 
'    Whore  stands  their  idol  ;  to  compare  witli  whom 
That  earth-bom  crew,  which  scaled  the  walls  of 

heaven, 
Or  that  vast  champion  of  Philistia's  host. 
Whom  in  the  vale  of  Elah  David  slew 
Unarm'd,  were  'rainish'd  to  a  span.     In  height 
Twice  twenty  feet  he  rises  from  the  ground  ; 
And  every  massy  limb,  and  every  joint, 
Is  carved  in  due  pi-oportion.     Not  one  mine. 
Though  branching  out  in  many  a  vein  of  gold, 
Sufiiced  for  this  huge  column.     I  lira  the  priests 
Had  swept,  and  buniisliM,  and  perfumed  with  oils, 
Essential  odours.     Now  the  sign  is  given, 
And  forthwith  sti-ains  of  mixed  melody 
Proclaim  their  molten  thunderer  ;  cornet,  Hute, 
'    Harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  unite 
In  loud  triumphal  hymn,  and  all  at  once 
I    The  King,  the  nations,  and  the  languages 
i     Fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.     But  not  a  head, 
j     But  not  one  head  in  all  thy  faithful  bands, 
I    O  Judiih,  bows.     As  when  the  full-orb'd  mocn, 
i     What  time  the  reaper  chants  his  harvest  song. 
Rises  behind  some  horizontal  hill. 


Flaming  with  reddest  fire  ;  Btill,  as  she  moves, 
The  tints  all  soften,  and  a  yellower  light 
Gleams  through  the  ridges  of  a  purple  cloud : 
At  length,  when  midnight  holds  her  silent  rei^ 
Changed  to  a  silver  white,  she  holds  her  bunp 
0*er  the  beUted  traveller ;  so  thy  €ace, 
Belshazzar,  from  tlie  crimson  glow  of  rage,  ' 

Shifting  through  all  the  various  haes  between, 
Settles  into  a  wan  and  bloodless  pale. 
Thme  eyeballsglare  with  fire.  «  Now  by  great  Bel." 
Incensed,  exclaims  the  monarch,  "  soon  as  mom 
Again  shall  dawn,  my  vengeance  shall  be  pour'd 
On  every  head  of  their  detested  race." 

He  spEtke,  and  left  the  fane  with  hasty  step,       j 
Indignant.     Him  a  thousand  lords  attend. 
The  minions  of  his  court.     And  now  they  reach 
The  stately  pahicc.     In  a  spacious  haU, 
From  whose  high  roof  seven  sparkling  lustreshaii^. 
Round  the  perpetual  board  high  sofiu  ranged 
Receive  the  gallant  chie£s.     The  floor  is  spread 
With  carpets,  work'd  in  Babylonia's  looms. 
Exquisite  art ;  rich  vessels  carved  in  gold. 
In  rilver,  and  in  ivory,  beam  with  gems. 
'Midst  these  is  placed  whatever  of  maa^  plate, 
Or  holy  ornament,  Nebassar  brought 
From  Sion's  ransack'd  temple  ;  lamps,  and  cop^ 
And  bowls,  now  sparkling  with  the  richest  gnmth 
Of  Eastern  vineyards.     On  the  table  smokes 
All  that  can  rouse  the  languid  appetite. 
Barbaric  luxury.    Soft  minstrels  round 
Chant  songs  of  triumph  to  symphonions  harps. 
Propt  on  a  golden  couch  Belshazzar  lies, 
'  While  on  each  side  fair  slaves  of  Syrian  race 
:   By  turns  sohcit  with  some  amorous  talc 

The  monarch's  melting  heart.   "  Fill  nie,"  he  crif-?. 
:  "  Tliat  largest  bowl,  ^^-ith  which  the  Jewish  «la\.f 

Once  deck'd  the  altar  of  their  vanquish'd  God. 
'  Never  again  shall  this  capacious  gold 
'   Receive  their  victims'  blood.   Henc^>forth  the  kir.j> 
'  Of  Babylon,  oft  as  this  feast  returns, 
]  Shall  crown  it  with  rich  wine,  nectarious  drauj'iL 
;  Fill  high  the  foaming  goblet  ;  rise,  my  friendr. : 
i  And  as  I  quaff  the  cup,  with  loud  acclaini 
j  Thrice  hail  to  Bel."     They  rose  ;  when  all  at  l'I:t^ 
:  Such  sound  was  heard,  as  when  the  roariiiij  »ini- 
I  Burst  fn^m  their  cave,  and  with  impetuous  ra::> 
I  Sweep  o'er  the  Caspian  or  the  Clironian  devp. 
i  O'er  the  devoted  walls  tlie  gate  of  heaven 
,  Thunder'd,  an  hideous  peal  ;  and,  lo  I  a  ciouJ 

Came  darkening  all  the  banquet,  whence  aj'pi-iir  .' 

A  hand  (if  hand  it  were,  or  airy  form, 
1  Compound  of  light  and  sliade)  on  the  adverse  i»a : 
i  Tracing  strange  characters.     Belshazzar  saw, 
•  And  ti-embled  :  from  his  lips  the  goblet  fell  : 
,  He  look'd  ag;iin  ;  perhaps  it  was  a  dream  ; 
I  Thrice,  four  times  did  he  look  ;  and  evei-A-  tin.i 
i  Still  plainer  did  the  mystic  lines  appear, 
;   Indelible.     Forthwith  he  summons  all 
!  The  wise  Chaldieans,  who  by  night  consult 
!  The  starry  signs,  and  in  each  planet  read 

The  dark  decrees  of  fate.     Silent  they  stand  ; 
I   Vain  arc  their  boa8te<l  charms.      With  eager  --ur 
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Merodach'8  royal  widow  hastes  to  cheer 
Iler  trembling  son.     "  O  king,  for  ever  live  ; 
Why  droops  thy  soull"  she  cries;  "what  though  this 
( >f  sago  magicians  oikti  their  Tanquish'd  art,  [herd 
Know'st  thou  not  Daniel !  In  his  heart  resides 
The  spirit  of  holy  Gods  ;  'twas  he  who  told 
Thy  father  strange  events,  and  terrible  ; 
Nor  did  Nebassar  honour  one  like  him 
Through  all  his  spacious  kingdom.     He  shall  soon 
Dispel  thy  doubts,  and  all  thy  fears  ally." 
She  spake,  and  with  obeisance  low  retired. 

"  Then  be  it  so  ;  haste,  Arioch,  lead  him  here,** 
Bclshazzar  cries  ;  "  if  he  uitcrpret  right, 
Even  though  my  soul  in  just  abhorrence  holds 
His  Iiatred  race,  I  will  revoke  their  doom. 
And  shower  rich  honours  on  their  prophet's  head.'* 

Nor  long  he  waited,  when  with  graceful  step, 
And  awe-commanding  eye,  solemn  and  slow, 
As  conscious  of  superior  dignity, 
Daniel  advanced.     Time  o'er  his  hoary  hair 
Had  shed  his  white  snows.     Behind  him  stream 'd 
A  mantle,  ensign  of  prophetic  powers. 
Like  that  with  which  inspired  Elisha  smote 
The  parting  waters,  what  time  on  the  bunk 
Of  Jordan  from  the  clouds  a  fiery  car 
Descended,  and  by  flaming  coursers  drawn 
Bore  the  sage  Tishbite  to  celestial  climes, 
Maugre  the  gates  of  death.     A  wand  he  bore — 
That  wand  by  whose  mysterious  pro]>ortic8 
Thi  shepherd  of  Horeb  call'd  the  refluent  waves 
<  >'er  Plmraoh  and  his  host,  with  which  he  struck 
The  barren  flint,  when  from  the  riven  cliff 
( lUMh'd  streams,  and  water'd  all  the  thirsty  tribes 
Of  murmuring  Israel.     Through  many  an  age 
Within  the  temple's  unapproached  veil, 
Fast  by  the  rod,  which  bloom'd  o'er  Aaron's  name. 
Still  did  the  holy  relic  rest  secure. 
At  length,  when  Babylonia's  arms  prevaifd, 
Seraiah  saved  it  from  the  flaming  shrine, 
With  all  the  sacred  wardrobe  of  the  priest. 
And  bore  it  safe  to  Riblah.     Dying  there. 
The  priest  beqiieath'd  the  sacred  legacy 
To  Daniel.     He,  when  summon'd  to  explain, 
As  now,  God*s  dark  decrees,  in  his  right  hand 
Brandish 'd  the  mystic  emblem.     "  Art  thou  he, 
Art  thou  that  Daniel,  whom  Nt^bassar  brought 
Fi*om  Salem,  whom  the  vanquiah'd  tribes  a<lore. 
In  wisdom  excellent  ?  Look  there,  look  thenr ; 
Read  but  those  lines,"  the  affrighted  monarch  cries, 
"  And  clothed  in  scarlet  wear  this  golden  chain. 
The  third  great  ruler  of  my  sjMicious  realm.** 

He  spake,  and  thus  the  reverend  seer  replie<l. 
"  Thy  promises,  and  threatH,  presumptuous  king. 
My  soul  alike  despises  ;  yet,  so  wills 
That  spirit,  who  darts  his  radiance  on  my  mind, 
( Hi'ar  thou,  and  tremble,)  will  I  s]>eak  the  wonis 
Which  ho  shall  dictate.     *  Number'd  is  thy  realm. 
And  finish'd  :  in  the  balance  art  thou  weigh'd. 
Whore  ( lod  hath  found  thee  wanting:  to  the  Medes 
And  I'ersians  thy  divided  realm  is  given.' 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  thus  those  words  import, 
Graven  by  his  high  behest.    See'st  thou  this  waud  \ 


Ne'er  has  it  borne,  since  flrst  it  left  the  trunk. 

Or  bud  or  blossom  :  all  its  shielding  rind 

The  sharp  steel  8tripp*d,and  to  dry  winds  exposed 

The  vegetative  sap  ;  even  so  thy  race 

Shall  perish  :  from  thy  barren  stock  shall  rise 

Nor  prince  nor  ruler  ;  and  tliat  glittering  crown, 

Won  by  thy  valiant  fathers,  whose  long  line 

In  thee,  degenerate  monarch,  soon  must  end. 

Shall  dart  its  lustre  round  a  stranger's  brow." 

**  Prophet  of  evils  !  darest  thou  pour  on  me 
Thy  threats  ill-ominous,  and  judgments  dark  !  ** 
Incensed  the  monarch  cries :  "  Hence  to  thy  tribes ; 
Teach  them  obedience  to  their  sovereign's  will, 
0%  I  will  break  that  wand,  and  rend  in  twain 
The  mantle  of  thy  Grod. — Or  if  these  marks  . 
Thou  wilt  erase  from  that  accursed  wall. 
Take  half  my  realm.*'    He  spake,  and  fix'd  his  eyes 
Wild  staring  on  the  m^-stic  characters  : 
His  rage  all  sunk  at  once  ;  his  fear  retum'd 
Tenfold  ;  when  thus  the  man  of  God  began. 

"  Go  to  the  shady  vales  of  Palscstine, 
Vain  prince,  or  Syrian  Lebanon,  and  tear 
The  palms  and  cedars  from  theur  native  mould 
Uprooted  ;  then  return,  and  break  this  rod. 
Believe  me,  far  more  arduous  were  the  task  : 
For  it  was  harden'd  in  the  streams  of  heaven  ; 
And  though  not  dedicate  to  sorcerers'  arts 
By  magic  incantation,  and  strange  spells  ; 
Yet  such  a  potent  virtue  doth  reside 
In  everj'  part,  that  not  tlie  united  force 
0{  all  thy  kingdom  can  one  line,  one  grain, 
Of  measure,  or  of  solid  weight  impair. 
Wilt  thou  that  I  revoke  thy  destined  fate  I 
Devoted  prince,  I  cannot.     Hell  Inmeath 
Is  moved  to  meet  thee.     See  the  mighty  dead. 
The  kings,  that  sat  on  golden  thrones,  approach, 
Jhe  chief  ones  of  the  earth.     *  O  Lucifer, 
Son  of  the  morning,  thou  that  vaunting  said'st, 
'<  I  will  ascend  the  heavens  ;  I  will  exalt 
My  throne  above  the  stars  of  God  ;  the  clouds 
Shall  roll  beneath  my  feet,"  art  thou  too  weak 
As  we  !  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  1 
Where  now  is  all  thy  pomp  ?  where  the  sweet  sound 
Of  viol,  and  of  harp  I  *  with  curious  eye 
Tracing  thy  mangled  corse,  the  rescued  sons 
Of  Solj-ma  shall  say,  *  Is  tliis  the  man 
That  shook  the  pillars  of  the  trembling  earth. 
That  made  the  world  a  desert  ? '  all  the  kings. 
Each  in  his  house  entomb'd,  in  glory  rest. 
While  unUmented  lie  thy  naked  limbs, 
Tlie  sjwrt  of  dogs,  and  vultures.     In  that  day 
Shall  tlieso  imperial  towers,  this  haughty  queen, 
That  in  the  midst  of  waters  sits  secure, 
Fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.     Ill-ominous  bunds 
Shall  o'er  the  unwholesome  marshes  scream  for 
And  hissing  seqK-nts  by  sulphureous  |>ools     [food ; 
Conceal  their  filthy  brofnl.     The  traveller 
In  vain  shall  ask  where  stood  Assyria's  pride  : 
No  trace  shall  guide  his  dubious  st«*ps  ;  nor  sage, 
Versed  in  historic  lore,  shall  mark  the  site 
Of  desoUted  Babylon."    Thus  spake 
The  seer,  and  with  majestic  step  retired. 
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•  •  •  Wrnmi  the  wiOk 

Of  Babjkm  WM  niied  a  loAy  mound, 
WImto  flowwB  and  avomatie  ahrnba  adom'd 
The  peufle  spudfln.    For  Nebanar's  qaeeoy 
.FMIgiied  vifli  Babylooia'a  feirel  j^aina, 
S^'dlbr  her  Ife^Uaa  homey  wheire  natave'ahand 
Had  eeoopM^tfae  Tale,  aod  elotfaed  the  momitaiii'a 

aide 
^nth  many  a  Terdant  wood ;  nor  kmg  ahe  pine^ 
Till  that  nxorioiiB  monaidi  eall'd  on  art 
To  xiral  mtnre'a  aweet  Tarietj. 
Forthwith  two  hondred  thoiuand  alavee  nprear^d 
Thia  hilly  egr^giooa  work ;  rieh  fraita  o'erfaang 
The  alflf^iig  walk%  and  odorona  dimba  entwine 
Their  nndwiating  branehea.    Thither  flocka 
A  moltitade  unaeeoy  and,  'mid  the  grorea 
And  aeeret  arfoonra  all  night  long  eoneeal'd, 
Silenty  and  aad,  eeeiqie  the  Tictor^  aword. 

Now  the  glad  aoond  of  loud  triumphal  notee, 
Ifix'd  with  the  yella  <^  terror  and  diemajy 
Are  wafted  throoi^  the  coneaTO  areh  of  night 
To  that  imperial  man«ioB>  where  the  king 
Liea  reyelUng  with  hia  miniona.    Nitocria 
Firat  heardy  and  atarted.   In  that  qiaeiona  room, 
On  whoae  rkdi  aidea  waa  painted  many  a  chaae, 
With  all  the  warlike  acta  of  Ninua  ok]» 
And  great  Semiramia,  ahe  aaty  and  woto 
Her  variegated  web.     Her  slaves  around 
\)rith  sprightly  converse  cheer'd  the  midnight  hour; 
When  sudden,  chill'd  with  horror,  in  their  arms 
She  sinks,  a  breathless  corse.     And  now  the  noise 
Invades  Belshazzar's  ear.     A  messenger. 
And  still  another  messenger  arrives, 
To  tell  him,  all  is  lost.     On  the  adverse  wall 
Instant  his  eye  is  iix'd  :  the  characters. 
Which  yet  remain,  grow  blacker,  and  increase 
In  magnitude  tenfold  :  "  Where,  where,"  excUums 
The  affrighted  prince,  **0  where  is  Daniel  ?  where 
Is  that  interpreter  of  Heaven's  decrees. 
Whose  curse  prophetic  on  mine  ear  still  sounds 
More  horrible,  than  tliese  alarming  peals. 
Which,  as  I  speak,  nearer  and  nearer  roll. 
The  harbingers  of  slaughter.     Haste,  arise  ! 
Tell  him,  I  spare  the  tribes  ;  tell  him,  1  bow 
To  his  Jehovah."     Thus  Belshazzar  spake. 
When  sudden,  with  impetuous  uproar. 
Through  the  wide  portals  rush'd  an  armed  band, 
Persians  and  Modes.    Gobryas,  and  Gadatas, 
Breathing  fierce  vengeance,  and  inveterate  hato. 
Conduct  the  bloody  troop.  Where,  moimrch,  where 
Is  now  thy  cruel  wrath,  thy  pride,  thy  power  ? 
Sunk  on  his  knees  behold  Belshazzar  bows 
Before  his  rebel  exiles  !  "  Spare,  O  spare 
My  life,"  the  coward  tyrant,  trembling,  cries  ; 
••  Let  Cyrus  wear  my  crown.    To  barren  sands. 
To  regions  never  trod  by  human  foot. 
Banish  me,  where  I  ne*er  again  may  know 


Sweet  aooial  iota 


O 
while  ka 


Howfaif&l*lbtodia." 

Widi  nnitd  iqpliftedy  ote  tbeir  1 

Xheviotonatood.    And 

And  e!faa»  iirhich  iqpiwafd  Eofliog^  long'd  1 

Thooi^  miwffahle,  had  atopp'd  tiie  frtel  hlov. 

Had  not  hia  morder^d  ion  focfaad  the  nge 

OfGobfyaatoanhaide.    On  hia  avdiM  aadc 

The  ponderana  fidflfaioa  Idl^  end  «t  one  iItcIbb 

Smitea  from  ito  floating  tnink  the  eevcr'd  hmd 

OfBabykNua'iimonaNh.    Evertime 

Periah  fall  eraeltyy  and  lawleea  power  1 
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Now  dawna  the  motn,  and  on  moont  Olivet 

The  boar-froet  melts  beCoaw  tfie  riai^g  eon, 

WUeh  aommona  to  thor  daily  toU  the  werid 

Of  beaat^  of  men ;  and  aU  thai  wniga  the  ail 

And  all  tiiat  awhna  the  level  off  the  hdke. 

Or  eceepe  the  gnmnd,  bid  uniTeaMd  hnil 

To  daj'a  bright  regent.  Bntthetribea 

Tmpatient  even  of  reet^  eie  jet  the 

Withdrew  their  feebleli^t.  ~ 

They  bend  their  way 

Some  Pbannely  or  what  eldere  dee 

In  eariy  yoiith  from  Sion.    Not  a  apot 

Remains  unvisited  ;  each  atone,  each  beam. 

Seems  sacred.     Aft  in  legendary  tale. 

Led  by  magician's  hand  some  hero  treads 

£nchanted  ground,  and  hears,  or  thinks  be  heait. 

Aerial  voices,  or  with  secret  dread 

Sees  unembodied  shades,  by  fancy  formed. 

Flit  through  the  gloom ;  so  reecned  Judah  walU*d, 

Amid  the  nmjesty  of  Salcm'a  duat. 

With  reverential  awe.    Howbeit  they  soon 

Remove  the  mouldering  ruins  ;  soon  they  dear 

The  obstructed  paths,  and  every  mansion  raJK, 

By  force,  or  time,  impaired.     Then  Jeahua  xose 

With  all  his  priests  ;  nor  thou,  Zorobabel, 

Soul  of  the  tribes,  wast  absent.    To  the  God 

Of  Jacob,  oft  as  mom  and  eve  returns, 

A  new-built  altar  smokes.    Nor  do  they  not 

0b6er\'e  the  feast,  memorial  of  that  age 

When  Israel  dwelt  in  tents  ;  the  Sabbath  too. 

New  moons,  and  every  ritual  ordinance. 

First-fruits,  and  paschal  lamb,  and  rama,  and  gnata 

Offerings  of  sin  and  peace.     Nor  yet  was  laid 

The  temple's  new  foundation.     Corn  and  wine. 

Sweet  balm  and  oil,  they  mete  with  liberal  hand 

To  Tyrian  and  Sidonian.     To  the  sea 

Of  Joppa  down  they  heave  their  stately  treea 

From  Syrian  Lebanon.     And  now  they  square 

Huge  blocks  of  marble,  and  with  ancient  ritea 

Anoint  the  comer-stone.     Around  the  priests, 

The  Levites,  and  the  sons  of  Asaph  atimd 

With  trumpets,  and  with  eymbala.     Jeahua  fint. 
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Adom'd  in  robes  pontifical^  conducts 
The  sacred  ceremony.     An  ephod  rich 
Purple,  and  blue,  comes  maotling  o'er  his  arms, 
Clasp'd  with  smooth  studs,  round  whose  meand'ring 

•  hem 
A  girdle  twines  its  folds  :  to  this  by  chains 
Of  gold  is  link'd  a  breastplate  :  costly  gems, 
Jasper  and  diamond,  sapphire  amethyst. 
Unite  their  hues  ;  twelve  stones,  memorial  apt 
Of  Judah's  ancient  tribes.     A  mitre  decks 
His  head,  and  on  the  top  a  golden  crown 
Graven,  like  a  signet,  by  no  vulgar  hand. 


Proclaims  him  priest  of  God.   Symphonious  hymns 

Are  mix'd  with  instrumental  melody. 

And  Judah*s  joyful  shouts.     But  down  thy  cheeks, 

O  Ananiah,  from  thine  aged  eye, 

O  Phanuely  drops  a  tear  ;  for  ye  have  seen 

The  house  of  Solomon  in  all  its  pride. 

And  ill  can  brook  this  change.     Nor  ye  alone. 

But  every  ancient  wept.     Loud  shrieks  of  grief, 

Mix*d  with  the  voice  of  joy,  are  heard  beyond 

The  hills  of  Salem.     Even  from  Gibcon's  walls 

The  astonish'd  peasant  turns  a  listening  ear. 

And  Jordan's  shepherds  catch  the  distant  sound. 


SIR    WILLIAM     JONES. 

[Bora,  I7M.    Died,  I7M.] 


Sir  William  Jones  is  not  a  great  poet ;  but 
his  name  recalls  such  associations  of  worth,  intel- 
lect, and  accomplishments,  tluit  if  these  sketches 
were  not  necessarily  and  designedly  only  minia- 
tures  of  biography,  I  should  feel  it  a  sort  of  sa- 
crilege to  consign  to  scanty  and  inadequate  bounds 
the  life  of  a  scholar  who,  in  feeding  the  lamp  of 
knowledge,  may  be  truly  said  to  have  prema- 
turely exhausted  the  lamp  of  life. 

He  was  born  in  London.  His  father,  who  it 
is  said  could  trace  his  descent  from  the  ancient 
princes  of  North  Wales,  and  who,  like  his  son, 
was  no  discredit  to  his  lineage,  was  so  eminent 
a  mathematician  as  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
esteem  of  Newton  and  Halley.  His  first  em. 
ployment  had  been  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  on 
board  a  man-of-war ;  and  in  that  situation  he 
attracted  the  notice  and  friendship  of  Lord 
Aiuion.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  that  at 
the  siege  of  Vigo  he  was  one  of  the  party  who 
had  tlic  liberty  of  pilUging  the  captured  town. 
With  no  very  rapacious  views,  he  selected  a 
bookseller's  shop  for  his  share ;  but  finding  no 
book  worth  taking  away,  he  carried  off  a  pair 
of  scissors,  which  he  used  to  show  his  friends, 
as  a  trophy  of  his  military  success.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  established  himself  as  a 
t<.>acher  of  mathematics,  and  published  several 
scientific  works,  which  were  remarkable  for  their 
neatness  of  illustration  and  brevity  of  style.  By 
Ills  labours  as  a  teacher  he  acquired  a  small 
fortune  4  but  lost  it  through  the  fiulure  of  a 
banker.  His  friend,  Lord  Macclesfield,  how- 
ever, in  some  degree  indemnified  him  for  the 
1<»HH,  by  procuring  for  him  a  sinecure  place 
under  government.  Sir  William  Jones  lost  this 
valuable  parent  when  he  was  only  three  years 
old  ;  so  that  the  care  of  his  first  education  de- 
volved upon  his  mother.  She,  also,  was  a  per- 
son of  8U]>erior  endowments,  and  cultivated  his 
dawning  powers  with  a  sagacious  assiduity  which 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  their  quick  and  sur- 


prising growth.  We  may  judge  of  what  a  pupil 
she  had,  when  we  are  told  that,  at  five  years  of 
age,  one  morning,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  Bible,  he  fixed  his  attention  with  the  strongest 
admiration  on  a  sublime  passage  in  the  Reve- 
Ution.  Hunnan  nature  perhaps  presents  no 
authentic  picture  of  its  felicity  more  pure  or 
satisfactoiy  than  that  of  such  a  pupil  superin- 
tended by  a  mother  capable  of  directing  him. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  went  to  Harrow  school, 
where  his  progress  was  at  first  interrupted  by 
an  accident  which  he  met  with,  in  having  his 
thigh-bone  broken,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be 
taken  home  for  about  a  twelvemonth.  But  after 
his  return,  his  abilities  were  so  distinguished,  that 
before  ho  left  Harrow,  he  was  shown  to  strangers 
as  an  ornament  to  the  seminary.  Before  he 
had  reached  this  eminence  at  school,  it  is  a  fact, 
disgraceful  to  one  of  his  t^tohers,  that  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  ground  which  he  Iiad  lost  by  the 
accident  already  mentioned,  he  was  frequently 
subjected  to  punishment,  for  exertions  which  ho 
could  not  make ;  or,  to  use  his  own  expression , 
for  not  being  able  to  soar  before  he  had  been 
taught  to  fly.  The  system  of  severity  must 
have  been  merciless  indeed,  when  it  applied  to 
Jones,  of  whom  his  master.  Dr.  Thackcry,  used 
to  say,  that  he  was  a  boy  of  so  active  a  spirit, 
that  if  left  friendless  and  naked  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  ho  would  make  his  way  to  fame  and  for- 
tune. It  is  reUtcd  of  him,  that  while  at  Har- 
row, his  fellow-scholars  having  determined  to 
act  the  play  of  the  Tem]>08t,  they  were  at  a 
loss  for  a  copy,  and  that  young  Jones  wrote  out 
the  whole  from  memory.  Such  miracles  of 
human  recollection  are  certainly  on  record ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  bo}-s  at  Harrow, 
when  permitted  by  their  masters  to  act  a  play, 
to  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a  copy  of  Shakspeare; 
and  some  mistake  or  exaggeration  may  be  sus- 
pected in  the  anecdote.  Ho  (MMsibly  abridged 
the  play   for  the  particular  occasion.    Before 
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leaving  Harrow  school,  he  learned  the  Arabic 
characters,  and  studied  the  Hebrew  language, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  read  some  of  the  original 
Psalms.  What  would  have  been  labour  to  others, 
was  Jones's  amusement.  He  used  to  relcue  his 
mind  with  Philidor's  Lessons  at  Chess,  and  with 
studying  botany  and  fossils. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  entered  of  Uni- 
versity college,  Oxford,  where  his  residence  was 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  his  mother  taking 
up  her  abode  in  the  town.  He  was  also,  for- 
tunately, permitted  by  his  teachers  to  forsake 
the  study  of  dialectic  logic,  which  still  haunted 
the  college,  for  that  of  Oriental  literature  ;  and 
he  was  so  zealous  in  this  pursuit,  that  he  brought 
from  London  to  Oxford  a  native  of  Aleppo, 
whom  he  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  instructions  in  Arabic.  He 
also  began  the  study  of  modem  Persic,  and 
found  his  exertions  rewarded  with  rapid  success. 
His  vacations  were  spent  in  London,  where  he 
attended  schools  for  riding  and  fencing,  and 
studied  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  He 
pursued  in  theory,  and  even  exceeded  in  prac- 
tice, the  plan  of  education  projected  by  Milton  ; 
and  boasted,  that  with  the  fortune  of  a  peasant, 
he  could  give  himself  the  education  of  a  prince. 
He  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Oxford ;  but  before 
he  obtained  it,  whilst  he  was  yet  fearful  of  his 
success,  and  of  burthening  the  slender  finances 
of  an  affectionate  mother  for  his  support,  he 
accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp, 
the  son  of  Earl  Spencer.  In  the  pumraer  of 
17G5,  ho  ropaired  to  Wimbledon  Park,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  charfje  of  his  young  pupil, 
lie  had  not  been  long  in  Lord  Spencer's  family, 
when  he  was  flattered  by  an  offer  from  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  of  the  place  of  interpreter  of 
Eastern  languages.  This  situation,  though  it 
might  not  have  interfered  with  his  other  pur- 
suits, he  thought  fit  to  decline:  but  earnestly 
requested  that  it  might  be  given  to  his  Syrian 
teacher,  Mirza,  whose  character  he  wrote.  The 
solicitation  was,  however,  unnoticed ;  and  the 
event  only  gave  hini  an  opportunity  of  regretting 
his  own  ignorance  of  the  world,  in  not  accepting 
the  proffered  office  that  he  might  consign  its 
emoluments  to  Mirza.  At  Wimbledon  he  first 
formed  his  acquaintance  with  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Shipley,  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  to  which  lie 
owed  the  future  happim^s  of  his  life.  The 
ensuing  whiter,  1766,  he  removed  with  Lord 
Spencer's  family  to  London,  where  he  renewed 
his  pursuit  of  external  as  well  as  intellectual 
accomplishm(?nts,  and  received  lessons  from 
Gallini  as  well  as  Angelo.  It  is  amusini:  to  find 
his  biographer  add  that  he  took  lessons  at  the 
broad-sword  from  an  old  (?helsea  pensioner, 
seamed  with  scars,  to  whose  military  narrations 
he  used  to  listen  with  delight. 

In  17fI7  he  made  a  short  trip  with  the  family 
of  his  pupil  to  the  Continent,  where,  at  Spa,  he 


pursued  the  study  of  Gemuuiy  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  finding  an  incompara- 
ble teacher  of  dancing,  whose  name  was  Janaoo. 
In  the  following  year,  he  was  requested  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  mideitaLe 
a  task  in  which  no  other  scholar  in  England  m 
found  willing  to  engage,  namely,  in  fumishin;  a 
version  of  an  eastern  MS.  a  life  of  Nadir  Shaw, 
which  the  King  of  Denmark  had  brought  with 
him  to  England,  and  which  his  Danish  majettr 
was  anxious  to  have  translated  into  French. 
Mr.  Jones  undertook  the  translation  from  a 
laudable  reluctance  to  allow  the  MS.  to  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  country  for  want  of  a  translator ; 
although  the  subject  was  dry,  and  the  style  nf 
the  original  difficult,  and  although  it  obliged  him 
to  submit  his  translation  to  a  native  of  France, 
in  order  to  give  it  the  idioms  of  a  French  style. 
He  was  at  this  time  only  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  The  only  reward  which  he  obtained  for 
his  labour  was  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  Society 
of  Copenhagen,  and  a  recommendation  &om  the 
court  of  Denmark  to  his  own  eoTereign.  To  the 
<<  History  of  Nadhr  Shaw  **  he  added  a  treatise  of 
his  own  on  Oriental  poetry,  in  the  language  <A 
the  transUtion.  In  the  same  year,  he  began  the 
study  of  music,  and  took  some  lessons  on  the 
Wekh  harp. 

In  1770  he  again  visited  the  Continent  «Ttb 
the  Spencer  family,  and  travelled  into  Italy. 
The  genius  which  interests  us  at  home  redoubles 
its  interest  on  foreign  ground  ;  but  it  would 
appear,  from  Joneses  letters,  tluit,  in  this  in- 
stance, he  was  too  assiduous  a  scholar  to  U-  an 
amusing  traveller.  His  mind,  during  thL*;  vi^  • 
to  the  Continent,  was  less  intent  on  nit-n  ilI 
manners  than  on  objects  which  he  niiLrhi  h-ivi 
studied  ^ith  equal  advantage  at  home.  V\. 
find  him  deciphering  Chinese,  and  conijKjsirig  i 
tragedy.  The  tragedy  has  been  irrecoveraK; 
lost.  Its  subject  was  the  death  of  Mustaplo, 
the  son  of  Soliraan  ;  the  same  on  which  FuiU 
Groville,  Lord  Brooke,  compc«t»d  a  drama*. 

On  his  return  to  England,  ho  detcrmintd  i'.- 
embrace  the  law  as  a  profcJ%sion,  the  study  '.f 
which  he  commenced  in  1771,  being  then  in  hi? 
twenty-fourth  year.  His  motivt-s  for  cluxx-ir.j 
this  profession  art*  best  explained  in  hi*  oati 
words.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Schultons,  b: 
avows  at  once  the  public  ambition  antl  pers<.ca: 
pride  which  had  now  grown  up  with  the  matu- 
rity of  his  character.  "The  die"  (he  sa\s/"L- 
cast.  All  my  biwks  and  MSS.,  with  the  t\vv{»- 
tion  of  those  only  which  relate  to  law  antl  or..- 
tory,  are  locked  up  at  t»xford  ;  and  1  havi-  J, 
termined,  for  the  next  twenty  years  at  lea>:.  :  • 
renounce  all  studies  but  those  which  art*  c:i;- 
nected  with  my  profession.  It  is  neediess  t. 
trouble  you  with  my  reasons  at  lon^nh  for  thi? 
<!etennination.     I   will  only   «?.iy,   that    if  I  hi*: 

['  Mnllct  hiis  a  drama  on  tho  iisuuv  .'»uhj*.vt,  but  il  ^- 
siill  a  subject  to  let.] 
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lived  at  Rome  or  Athens,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred the  labours,  studies,  and  dangers  of  their 
orators  and   illustrious   citizens,  connected  as 
they  were  with  banishment  and  eren  death,  to 
the  groves  of  the  poets,  or  the  gardens  of  the 
philosophers.     Here  I  adopt  the  same  resolu- 
tion   •       •••••     If  the  study  of 

tlie  law  were  reaUy  unpleasant  and  disgusting, 
which  is  far  from  the  truth,  the  example  of  the 
wisest  of  the  ancients  and  of  Minerva  would  jus- 
tify me  in  preferring  the  useful  olive  to  the  bar- 
ren laurel.  To  tell  you  my  mind  freely,  I  am 
not  of  a  disposition  to  bear  the  arrogance  of  men 
of  rank,  to  which  poets  and  men  of  letters  are  so 
often  obliged  to  submit." 

This  letter  was  written  some  yean  after  he 
had  resigned  his  situation  in  Lord  Spencer's 
family,  and  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
In  the  mean  time,  though  the  motives  which  guided 
him  to  the  choice  of  a  profession  undoubtedly 
made  him  in  earnest  with  his  legal  studies,  he 
still  found  spare  hours  to  devote  to  literature. 
He  finished  his  tragedy  of  Mustapha,  and  sketched 
two  very  ambitious  plans ;  the  one  of  an  epic 
poem,  the  other  of  a  Turkish  history.  That  ho 
could  have  written  a  useful  and  amusing  history 
of  Turkey,  is  easy  to  suppose  ;  but  the  outline, 
and  the  few  specimens  of  his  intended  epic,  leave 
little  room  for  regret  that  it  was  not  fimshed. 
Its  subject  was  the  discovery  of  Britain  ;  the 
characters  Tyrian,  and  the  machinery  allegori- 
cal, in  the  manner  of  Spenser.  More  unpro- 
mising symptoms  of  a  poem  could  hardly  be 
announced. 

In  1772  he  published  his  French  letter  to  Du 
Perron,  the  French  traveller,  who,  in  his  account 
of  his  travels  in  India,  had  treated  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  some  of  its  members,  with  disre- 
Bpect.  In  this  publication,  he  corrected  the 
French  writer,  |)erhaps,  with  more  asperity  than 
his  maturer  judgment  would  have  approved.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  with  two  dissertations  ;  one  on  Oriental 
literature,  and  another  on  the  arts  commonly 
called  imitative.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Arts,  he 
objects,  on  very  fair  grounds,  to  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine,  of  the  universal  object  of  poetry  being 
imitation.  Certainly,  no  species  of  poetry  can 
strictly  be  said  to  be  imitative  of  nature  except 
tliat  which  is  dramatic.  Mr.  Twining,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  "  Toi'tics,"  has,  however,  explained 
this  theory  of  Aristotle  pretty  satisfactorily,  by 
showing,  that  when  he  spoke  of  poetry  as  imita- 
tive, he  alluded  to  wliat  he  conceived  to  bo  the 
highest  department  of  the  art,  namely,  tlie 
drama;  or  to  the  dramatic  part  of  epic  poetry, 
the  dialogue,  which,  in  recitation,  afforded  an 
actual  imitation  of  the  passions  which  wore 
described. 

When  Mr.  Jones  had  been  called  to  the  bar, 
he  found  that  no  human  induslry  could  effectively 
unite  the  pursuits  of  literature  with  the  practice 


of  the  profession.  He  therefore  took  the  resolu- 
tion, already  alluded  to  in  one  of  his  letters,  of 
abstaining  from  all  study,  but  that  of  the  science 
and  eloquence  of  the  bar.  He  thought,  )iowever, 
that  consistently  with  this  resolution,  he  might 
transUte  **  The  Greek  Orations  of  Isa>us,  in  cases 
relating  to  succession  to  doubtful  property." 
This  translation  appeared  in  1778.  lu  the  inter- 
val, his  practice  became  considerable  ;  and  he 
was  made,  in  1776,  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  maintained  an  epistolary  correspon- 
dence with  several  eminent  foreign  schoUurs. 
Among  those  correspondents,  his  favourite  seenui 
to  have  been  Reviczki,  an  Oriental  scholar,  whom 
ho  met  in  England,  and  who  was  afterwards  the 
Imperial  minister  at  Warsaw. 

From  the  conunencement  of  the  American 
war,  and  during  its  whole  progress,  Mr.  Jones's 
political  principles  led  him  to  a  decided  disappro- 
bation of  the  measures  of  government  which 
were  pursued  in  that  contest.  But  though  politi- 
cally opposed  to  Lord  North,  he  possessed  so 
much  of  the  personal  favour  of  that  minister,  as 
to  have  some  hopes  of  obtaining,  by  his  influence, 
a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal, 
which  became  vacant  in  the  year  1780.  While 
this  matter  was  in  suspense,  he  was  advised  to 
stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  but  finding  there  was  no 
chance  of  success,  he  declined  the  contest  before 
the  day  of  election ;  his  political  principles,  and 
an  **  Ode  to  Liberty,"  which  he  had  published, 
having  offended  the  majority  of  the  academic 
voters.  During  the  riots  of  1780,  he  published 
a  plan  for  security  against  insurrection,  and  for 
defence  against  invasion,  which  has  since  been 
realised  in  the  volunteer  system.  During  the 
same  year,  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Paris  ;  and, 
at  one  time,  intended  to  have  proceeded  to 
America,  for  a  professional  object,  namely,  to 
procure  for  a  client  and  friend  the  restitution  of 
an  estate,  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  confiscated.  The  indisposition  of  his 
friend,  however,  prevented  him  from  crossing 
the  Atlantic.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
recurreil  to  his  favourite  Oriental  studies,  and 
completed  a  translation  of  the  8<*ven  ancient 
Arabian  poems,  famous  for  having  been  once 
suspended  in  the  Temple  of  Mecca  ;  as  well  as 
another  poem,  in  the  same  language*,  more  curious 
than  inviting  in  its  subject,  which  was  the  Ma- 
homedan  hiw  of  succession  to  intestates.  The 
latter  work  had  but  few  charms  to  reward  his 
labour  ;  but  it  gave  him  an  op|>ortunity  for  dis. 
pUying  his  literary'  aiul  legal  fitness  for  the  station 
in  India  to  which  he  still  a.«tpired. 

Besides  retracing  his  favourite  studies  with 
the  Eastern  Muses,  we  find  him  at  this  period 
warmly  engagetl  in  political  as  well  as  professional 
imrsnits.  An  ''Essay on  the  Law  of  Bailments," 
an  **  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Westminster 
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on  Parliamentary  Reform  ;"  these  publicationB, 
together  with  occasional  pieces  of  poetry,  which 
he  wrote  within  the  last  years  of  his  residence 
in  England,  attest  at  once  the  vigour  and  ele- 
gance of  his  mind,  and  the  variety  of  its  applica- 
tion. 

On  the  succession  of  the  Shelbume  adminis- 
tration, he  obtained,  through  the  particular 
interest  of  Lord  Ashburton,  the  judicial  office  in 
Bengal  for  which  he  had  been  hitherto  an  unsuc- 
cessful competitor.  In  March  1783,  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  April  follow- 
ing he  married  Anna  Maria  Shipley,  tlie  daughter 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  he  had  been 
so  many  years  attached.  He  immediately  sailed 
for  India,  having  secured,  as  his  friend  Lord 
Ashburton  congratulated  him,  the  two  first  objects 
of  human  pursuit,  those  of  love  and  ambition. 
The  joy  with  which  he  contemplated  his  situation 
is  strongly  testified  in  the  descriptions  of  his  feel- 
ings which  he  gives  in  his  letters,  and  in  the 
gigantic  plans  of  literature  which  he  sketched 
out  Happily  married — still  in  the  prime  of  life — 
leaving  at  home  a  reputation  which  had  reached 
the  hemisphere  he  was  to  visit,  he  bade  adieu  to 
the  turbulence  of  party  politics,  which,  though  it 
had  not  dissolved  any  of  his  friendships,  had  made 
some  of  them  irksome.  The  scenes  which  he 
had  delighted  to  contemplate  at  a  distance  were 
now  inviting  his  closest  researches  !  He  ap- 
proached regions  and  manners  which  gave  a 
living  picture  of  antiquity;  and,  while  his  curiosity 
WIS  heii^litened,  he  drew  nearer  to  the  means  of 
its  gratificution. 

In  Deceinher  178;i,  he  commenced  the  dis- 
c]iar;;e  of  his  iliitle.s  as  an  Indian  judge,  with  liis 
eliaraeteristic  ardour.  He  also  })egan  the  study 
of  Sanserit.  He  had  been  but  a  few  years  in 
India,  when  lus  knowled^ie  of  that  aneient  lau- 
fjuage  enaMed  him,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
(iovernor,  to  eouHnenc<'  a  }j;reat  i>lan  for  adniinis- 
terinjr  justice  among  tlie  Indians,  by  com|Mling  a 
<li^est  of  Hindu  and  Maliometan  laws,  similar  to 
that  which  Justinian  gave  his  (ireeU  and  Roman 
subjects.  His  part  in  the  project  was  only  to 
survey  and  an-ange  its  materials.  To  that  super- 
intendence tlie  Brahmins  themselvt»s  submitted 
with  perfect  confidence.  To  detail  his  share  in 
the  labours  of  the  Society  of  Calcutta,  the  earliest, 
or  at  least  the  most  important,  philosophical 
sociity  established  in  British  India,  wduld  l)e 
almost  to  abridge  itsTi'ansactitins  during  his  life- 
time. He  t(M)k  the  lead  in  founding  it,  and  lived 
to  sei'  tliree  volumes  of  its  Transactions  ai»i>ear. 
In  1789  he  tninslated  the  ancient  Hindu  (li-ama, 
"  Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,"  by  Callidas,  an 
author  whom  Sir  William  Jont>8  calls  the  Shak- 
sp««are  of  India,  and  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Terence,  in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian 
vrA.  This  antifjue  picture  of  Hindu  mannei-s  is 
certainly  the  greatest  curiosity  whidi  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature  by  Kuropeans  has  brought 


to  light.  In  1/94  he  published,  also  from  the 
Sanscrit,  a  transUtion  of  the  OrdinanoeA  of  Menu, 
who  is  esteemed,  by  the  Hindoos,  to  be  the  earliest 
of  created  beings,  and  the  holiest  of  legislators ; 
but  who  appears,  by  the  English  translator's  con- 
fession, to  have  lived  long  after  priests,  stateMneo, 
and  metaphysicians  had  learned  to  oombine  their 
crafts. 

While  business  required  his  daily  attendanee 
at  Calcutta,  his  usual  residence  was  on  the  baiila 
of  the  Ganges,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from 
the  court.  To  this  spot  he  returned  every  even- 
ing after  sunset  ;  and,  in  the  morning,  rose  «o 
early  as  to  reach  his  apartments  in  time,  by  setting 
out  on  foot  at  the  first  appearance  of  dawn.  He 
passed  the  months  of  vacation  at  Chriahnagnr,  a 
country  residence,  sixty  miles  from  Calcutta,  re>- 
markable  for  its  beauty,  and  interesting,  from 
having  been  the  seat  of  an  ancient  Hindu  college. 
Here  he  added  botany  to  the  other  pursuits  of 
his  indefatigable  curiosity. 

In  the  burning  climate  of  Bengal,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  strongest  constitution  should 
have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  professicmil 
duties,  and  of  his  extensive  literary  labours.  The 
former  alone  occupied  him  seven  hours  dnrii^ 
the  session  time.  His  health,  indeed,  seems  lo 
have  been  early  affected  in  India.  In  179%  the 
indisposition  of  Lady  Jones  rendered  it  necesmy 
that  she  should  return  to  England.  Sir  WilUan 
proposed  to  follow  her  in  1795,  delaying  only  till 
he  should  complete  the  system  of  Indian  lei^b- 
tion.  But  they  parted  to  meet  no  more.  In 
I7y4  he  was  attacked  with  an  iiitlammatiou  of 
the  liver,  w  hich  acted  with  uncommon  rapiditv  ; 
and,  before  a  physician  was  called  in,  luid  xz- 
vanced  too  far  to  yield  to  the  efficacy  of  nietlicinr 
He  exi)ired  in  a  eomi)osed  attitude,  without  a 
groan,  or  the  appeanuice  of  a  pang  :  and  rt.-taini>i 
an  exi»ressiou  of  complacency  on  his  features  u> 
the  last. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  life.  Sir  William  J«io«i 
acquired  a  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ori'- 
nary  faculties  of  men,  if  they  were  blett  with 
ante<liluvian  longevity,  could  ftc:ircfly  hope  lo 
surpass.  His  learning  threw  light  on  the  bw* 
of  Greece  and  India,  on  the  general  literatuiv  •■/ 
Asia,  and  on  the  history  of  the  family  of  nati.»L5. 
He  carried  philosophy,  elo<iuene<»,  and  phibn- 
thropy  into  his  character  of  a  law\er  and  i 
judge.  Amidst  the  driest  toils  of  erudition,  \it 
retained  a  sensibility  to  the  l»oauti<.»s  of  itoetrv. 
and  a  talent  for  tninsfusing  them  into  his  o»ii 
language,  w  hich  has  .seldom  been  united  with  the 
same  degree  of  industry.  Had  he  written  nutliic: 
but  the  delightful  ode  from  Hafiz, 

"Sweet  niaiil,  if  thou  wouldst  charm  my  aitthl.* 

it  would  alone  testify  the  harmony  of  his  ear,  anJ 
the  elegance  of  his  taste.  When  lie  went  abroad, 
it  wa.s  not  to  enridi  himself  w  ith  the  }«j»oiU»  ff 
avarice  or  ambition  ;  but    to  search,  amidst  the 
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ruins  of  Oriental  literature,  for  treasures  which 
he  would  not  have  exchanged 

*'  For  all  Bokhara's  Taunted  gold, 
Or  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand." 

It  is,  nevertheless,  impossihle  to  avoid  supposing, 
that  the  activity  of  his  mind  spread  itself  in  too 
many  directions  to  be  always  employed  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  impulHe  tliat  carried  him 
through  so  many  pursuits,  has  a  look  of  something 
restless,  inordinate,  and  ostentatious.  Useful  as 
he  was,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
still  more  so,  had  his  powers  been  concentrated 
to  fewer  objects.  His  poetry  is  sometimes  ele- 
gant ;  but  altogether,  it  has  too  much  of  the  florid 
luxury  of  the  East.  His  taste  would  appear,  in 
his  latter  years,  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of 
Brahminical  idolatry,  when  he  recommends  to 


our  particular  admiration,  and  translates,  in 
pompous  lyrical  diction,  the  Indian  description  of 
Cumara,  the  daughter  of  Ocean,  riding  upon  a 
peacock  ;  and  enjoins  us  to  admire,  as  an  allegory 
equally  new  and  beautiful,  the  unimaginable  con- 
ceit of  Camdeo,  the  Indian  Cupid,  having  a  bow 
that  is  made  of  flowers,  and  a  bowstring  which 
is  a  string  of  bees.  Industrious  as  he  was,  his 
history  is  full  of  abandoned  and  half-executed 
projects.  While  his  name  reflects  credit  on 
poetical  biography,  his  secondary  fame  as  a  com- 
poser shows,  that  tlie  palm  of  poetry  is  not  likely 
to  be  won,  even  by  great  genius,  without  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  pursuit*. — 

'AXAa  olhrms  ifia  wdrra  Zin^afoi  aibrhs  ixMtu ; 
''AXAy  fUy  7^  ^Swicc  9«bs  iroAc/iifia  I'p7a, 

Iliad.  xiv.7S9. 


A  PERSIAN  SONG  OF  HAFIZ. 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  wouldst  charm  my  sight, 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  infold  ; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand, 
W^ould  give  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bokhara's  vaunted  gold. 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say  : 
Tell  them,  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Ilocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

Oh  !  when  these  fair  perfidious  maids, 
WhoHc  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest. 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display  ; 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades. 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest, 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destined  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow  ; 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs. 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart ! 
Can  cheeks,  where  living  roses  blow, 
Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes, 
Ile<juirc  the  borrowM  gloss  of  art ! 

Speak  not  of  fate  :  ah  !  change  the  theme, 

And  talk  of  odours,  talk  of  wine. 

Talk  of  the  flower»  that  round  us  bloom  : 

*Tis  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream  ; 

To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine, 

Nor  hojH)  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

Beauty  has  such  resistless  power. 
That  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 
Sigh'd  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy  : 
For  her  how  fatal  was  the  hour, 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy  ! 


But,  ah  I  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear 
(Youth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  long  experience  renders  sage) : 
While  music  charms  the  ravish'd  ear  ; 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes. 
Be  gay  ;  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard  ? 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  love  thee  still : 
Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip  ! 
Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 
From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetness  fill. 
Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip  ! 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay, 
Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease, 
Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung : 
Thy  notes  arc  sweet,  the  damsels  say  ; 
But,  oh  !  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 
The  n^mph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung. 


AN  ODE. 

IN  IMITATION  or  AUCMVK 

What  constitutes  a  State  ! 
Not  high -raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No  : — men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude  ; 


[*  It  is  not  Sir  William  Jones's  poetry  that  can  per- 
petnata  his  name — Sovthst,  QuarUrtp  lUriew,  vol.  xL 
p.  aw.] 
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SAMUEL   BISHOP, 


Ptftwut  the  loQg*aiin'd  blow,  | 

It  And  ernsk  the  t^'nuit  while  they  rend  tho  ch&in 

These  constitute  ti  St&te^ 
4nd  stoveroign  Law,  that  state's  (SoUectod  will, 
I  0*er  thTYin^fl  iwd  globes  elate 

Bitcp  Empress,  crowning  goo*l,  n^prcaaing  111 ; 

Smit  hy  ber  sacrwl  frown^ 


Atid  c«V'n  th*  alLdazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rAy^,  and  &t  her  bidding  sluinl 

Snch  was  this  bcaven-loved  iiie. 
Than  Lc«bo»  fairer  and  the  Oetaii  thjont  t 

No  moTti  shflU  Frccdotn  smD^  ! 
Sb&U  Bntona  langubb^  and  bo  men  iro  more  t 

Since  all  mn^t  life  r««igti. 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  rleccrrate  the  \awm 

T»  ioUy  to  deeline. 
And  ste&l  iiigkrioiis  to  ike  walent  grvvf^ 


SAMUEL    BISHOP. 


SAinnn  Bishop  wis  %  di^cgyiiiiiiy  and  lor 
mtny  yoiun  the  head  iQMtor  olHeraluuil^I^ 
sdiod.    He  wrote  aevenl  eiMjB  aad  poenw  for 
the  Poblie  LefAgfBf,  and  pahlidied  a  volume  of 


Latin  pleeesi  entitled  « iTeriie  Poetim.** 
hmie  of  his  lerBioMi  and  two  ▼otomei 
poeli7,  were  pidbliahed  after  hia  deafla. 


TO 
wfmi. 


r  or  Awsmwm 


«  A  KMiFB,"  dear  girl,  «enta  lore^"  Hiej  aaj ! 

Mere  modish  late,  periu^iB  it  may—- 

— For  any  tool,  of  any  kind, 

Can  separate what  was  nerer  join'd. 

The  knife,  that  cuts  our  love  in  two, 
Will  have  much  tougher  work  to  do  ; 
Must  cut  your  softness,  truth,  and  spirit, 
Down  to  the  vulgar  size  of  merit ; 
To  level  yours,  with  modem  taste. 
Must  cut  a  world  of  sense  to  waste  ; 
And  from  your  single  beauty's  store. 
Clip,  what  would  dizen  out  a  score. 

That  self-same  blade  from  me  must  sever 
Sensation,  judgment,  sight,  for  ever  : 
All  memory  of  endearments  past. 
All  hope  of  comforts  long  to  last ; — 
All  that  makes  fourteen  years  with  you, 
A  summer  ; — and  a  short  one  too ; — 
All,  that  affection  feels  and  fears. 
When  hours  without  you  seem  like  years. 

Till  that  be  done,  (and  I'd  as  soon 
Believe  this  knife  will  chip  the  moon,) 
Accept  my  present,  undeterred. 
And  leave  their  proverbs  to  the  herd. 

If  in  a  kiss-~delicious  treat ! — 
Your  lips  acknowledge  the  receipt, 
Love,  fond  of  such  substantial  fare. 
And  proud  to  pUty  the  glutton  there. 
All  thoughts  of  cutting  will  disdain. 
Save  only — **  cut  and  come  again." 


TOVBBSAIIB 


«  Trsi,  Mazy,  with  Una  -nng  I  wedT— 
So,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  said.— -^ 
Behold  another  ring  ! — ^  fop  what  f* 
<«  To  wed  thee  o'er  again  !" — Why  not  ? 

With  that  first  ring  I  married  youth, 
Grace,  beauty,  innooence,  and  truth ; 
Taste  long  admired,  sense  long  revered. 
And  all  n\y  Molly  then  appear' d. 

If  she,  by  merit  since  disclosed. 
Prove  twice  the  woman  I  supposed, 
I  plead  that  double  merit  now. 
To  justify  a  double  vow. 

Here  then  to-day,  (with  faith  as  sure. 
With  ardour  as  intense,  as  piii«. 
As  when,  amidst  the  rites  divine, 
I  took  thy  troth,  and  plighted  mine,) 
To  thee,  sweet  girl,  my  second  ring 
A  token  and  a  pledge  I  bring  : 
With  this  I  wed,  till  death  us  part. 
Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart ; 
Those  virtues,  which  before  untried. 
The  wife  has  added  to  the  bride : 
Those  virtues,  whose  progressive  chum. 
Endearing  wedlock's  very  name. 
My  soul  enjo^'s,  my  song  approves. 
For  conscience'  sid<Le,  as  well  as  love's. 

And  why  f— They  show  me  every  hour. 
Honour's  high  thought,  Affection's  power. 
Discretion's  deed,  sound  Judgment's  sentenc 
And  teach  me  all  things — bat  repentance. 
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EPIGRAM. 

yt'OD  PKTIH,  HIC  EST. 


No  plate  had  John  and  Joan  to  hoard, 
Plain  folk,  in  humble  plight ; 

One  only  tankard  crown'd  their  board  ; 
And  that  was  filPd  each  night ; — 

Along  whose  inner  bottom  sketched, 

In  pride  of  chubby  grace, 
Some  rude  engraver's  hand  had  etch'd 

A  baby  angel's  face. 

John  8wallow*d  first  a  moderate  sup  ; 

Hut  Joan  was  not  like  John  ; 
For  when  her  lips  once  touch'd  the  cup, 

Shu  swiird,  till  all  was  gone. 

John  often  urged  her  to  drink  fair  ; 

Hut  blu'  nc*er  changed  a  jot ; 
She  loved  to  see  the  angel  there. 

And  therefore  drain'd  the  pot. 

When  John  found  all  remonstrance  vain. 

Another  card  he  play*d  ; 
And  where  the  Angel  stood  so  plain, 

He  got  a  Devil  portray'd. 

Joan  Haw  the  bonis,  Joan  saw  the  tail. 
Yet  Joan  as  stoutly  quaff 'd  ; 

And  ever,  when  she  seized  her  ale, 
She  cleared  it  at  a  draught. — 

John  RtiirtMl,  with  wonder  petrified  ; 

His  hair  stood  on  his  pate  ; 
And  **  why  dost  guzzle  now,"  he  cried, 

**  At  tliis  enormous  rate  ?  " — 


*«  Oh  !  John,"  she  said,  <<  am  I  to  blame  ? 

I  can't  in  eonscience  stop  : 
For  sure  'twould  be  a  burning  shame, 

To  leave  the  Devil  a  drop  T' 


EPIGRAM. 

SPLSNDKAT  U8U. 

See  !  stretch 'd  on  nature's  couch  of  grass. 

The  foot-flore  traveller  lies  ! 
Vast  treasures  let  the  great  amass  ; 
A  leathern  pouch,  and  burning-glass, 

For  all  his  wants  sufiice. 

For  him  the  sun  its  power  displays, 

In  either  hemisphere  ; 
Pours  on  Virginia's  coast  its  bUz(% 
Tobacco  for  his  pipe  to  raise  ; 

And  shines  to  light  it— A^e  / 


EPIGRAM. 

QUOCUIVQinB  MODO  RBM. 

A  VETERAN  gambler,  in  a  tempest  caught. 
Once  in  his  life  a  church's  shelter  sought ; 
Where  many  an  hint,  pathetically  grave. 
On  life's  precarious  lot,  the  preacher  gave. 
The  sermon  ended,  and  the  storm  all  spent. 
Home  trudged  old  Cog-die,  reasoning  as  he  went ; 
**  Strict  truth,"  quoth  he,  "  this  reverend  sage 

dechired  ; 
I  feel  conviction — and  will  be  prepared — 
Nor  e'er  henceforth,  since  life  thus  steals  away. 
Give  credit  for  a  bet,  beyond  a  day  ! " 


John  Ba^ii'FYLDk  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Sir  <'harles  Hampfylde.  He  wa^  e<lucated  at 
Cambridge,  and  published  his  Sonnets*  in  1776 
when  very  young.     He  soon  after  fell  into  mental 


JOHN    BAMPFYLDE. 

[Uorn,  1754.    DUd.WM.]  | 

derangement,  and  passed  the  last  years  of  his     i 


life  in  a  pri^iite  madhouse.  After  twenty  years' 
confinement  he  recovered  his  senses,  but  not  till 
he  was  in  the  last  gasp  of  consumption. 


SONNET. 


As  when,  to  one,  who  long  hath  watch'd  the  mom 
Advancing,  slow  forewarns  th*  approach  of  di^y, 
(What  time  the  young  and  flow'r^'-kirtknl  May 
Decks  tlic  grc^'n  hedge,  and  dewy  grass  unsliorn 

W'lih  cowslijjs  pale,  and  many  a  whitening  thorn ;) 
And  now  the  sun  comes  forth,  with  level  ray 
tiiMing  the  hig!i-woo<l  top,  and  mountain  gray  ; 
And,  as  he  climljs,  the  me4ulows  *gins  adorn  ; 

*  <^'niHiira  Litcrarla.vol.  iv.  i».  .VI.    [See  a  very  Intcrrrt-  ! 
infi  account  of  lloinpfyldo.  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Soathey  I 


The  rivers  glisten  to  the  dancing  beam, 

Th'  awaken'd  birds  begin  their  amorous  strain. 

And  hill  and  vale  with  joy  and  fragrance  teem ; 

Such  is  the  sight  of  tliee  ;  thy  wishM  return 

To   eyes,   like  mine,  that   long  have  waked  to 

mourn. 

That  long  have  watch'd  for  light,  and  wept  in 

vainl  

to  Sir  Egerton  Uiydges,  printed  In  llrydfcs'  Autobtograpby, 
vol.  iL  p.  2fl7,  and  in  Mr.  Uyce'ft  Spedmen  Sunnet*.  p.  217-] 
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ROBERT   BURNS. 


SONNET. 

TO  THS  RCDBHSAST. 

When  thnt  the  fields  put  on  their  gay  attire. 
Thou  silent  sitt'st  near  brake  or  river's  brim, 
Whilst  the  gay  thrush  sings  loud  from  covert  dim ; 

But  when  pale  Winter  lights  the  social  fire, 
And  meads  with  slime  are  sprentand  ways  with  mire, 

Thou  charm'st  us  with  thy  softandsolenm  hymn, 

From  battlement  or  bam,  or  hay-stack  trim  ; 
And  now  not  seldom  tunest,  as  if  for  hire. 

Thy  thrilling  pipe  to  me,  waiting  to  catch 
The  pittance  due  to  thy  well-warbled  song  : 

Sweet  bird,  sing  on  !  for  oft  near  lonely  hatch. 
Like  thee,  myself  have  pleased  the  rustic  throng, 

And  oft  for  entrance  'neath  the  peaceful  thatch, 
Full  many  a  tale  have  told  and  ditty  long. 


SONNET. 

ON   A  WET  SUMMKR. 

All  ye,  who  far  from  town,  in  rural  hall. 
Like  me,  were  wont  to  dwell  near  pleasant  field, 
Enjoying  all  the  sunny  day  did  yield, 

With  me  the  change  lament,  in  irksome  thraU, 


By  rains  incessant  held  ;  for  now  no  call 
From  early  swain  invites  my  hand  to  wield 
The  scythe ;  in  parlour  dim  I  sit  eoneeal*d. 

And  mark  the  lessening  sand  from  hoar-gisM  €^1; 
Or  'neath  my  window  view  the  wiatlnl  train 

Of  dripping  poultry,  whom  the  vine*s  broad  leaves 
Shelter  no  more. — Mute  is  the  moomful  plain. 
Silent  the  swallow  mts  beneath  the  thatch. 
And  vacant  hind  hangs  pensive  o'er  hishateh, 

Counting  the  frequent  drop  from  reeded  eaves. 


SONNET. 


Cold  is  the  senseless  heart  that  never  strove. 
With  the  mild  tumult  of  a  real  flame  ; 
Rugged  the  breast  that  beauty  cannot  tame, 
Nor  youth's  enlivening  graces  teach  to  love 

The  pathless  vale,  the  long-forsaken  grove, 
The  rocky  cave  that  bean  the  fair  one''s  name, 
With  ivy  mantled  o'er — For  empty  fame. 
Let  him  amidst  the  rabble  toil,  or  rove 
In  search  of  plunder  far  to  western  clime. 

Give  me  to  waste  the  hours  in  amorous  phj 
With  Delia,  beauteous  maid,  and  build  the  Aymt 
Praising  her  flowing  hair,  her  snowy  arms, 
And  all  that  prodigality  of  charms 

Form'd  to  enslave  my  heart  and  grace  my  hj. 


ROBERT    BURNS. 

LBorn,  1758.     Died,  XTW.] 


Robert  Burns  was  bom  near  the  town  of  Ayr, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  "Alloway'a  auld 
haunted  kirk,"  in  a  clay  cottage,  which  his  father, 
wlio  was  a  small  fanner  and  gardener,  had  built 
with  hLs  own  hands.  A  part  of  this  humble 
edifice  gave  way  when  the  i)oet  was  but  a  few 
days  old  ;  and  his  mother  and  he  were  carried, 
at  midnight,  through  the  storm,  to  a  neighbour's 
house  that  gave  thera  shelter.  After  having  re- 
ceived some  lessons  in  his  childhood,  from  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  village  of  Alloway,  he  was, 
at  seven  years  of  age,  put  under  a  teacher  of  tlic 
name  of  Murdoch,  who  instructed  him  in  reading 
and  English  gi*ammar.  This  good  man,  who  is 
still  alive,  and  a  teacher  of  lani^uages  in  London, 
boasts,  with  a  very  natural  triumph,  of  having 
accurately  instructed  Bums  in  the  fii*st  principles 
of  composition*.  At  such  an  age,  Burns'  study 
of  principles  could  not  be  very  profound;  yet  it  is 
due  to  his  early  instructor  to  observe  that  his  prose 
style  is  more  accurate  than  we  should  expect  even 
from  the  vigour  of  an  untutored  mhid,  and  such 
as  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  lie  had  been 
early  initiated  in  the  rules  of  grammar.  His 
father's  removal  to  another  farm  in  Ayrshire,  at 
[♦  MurdvK-h  died  about  tho  year  1822,  respectod  and  poor.] 


Mount  Oliphant,  unfortunately  deprived  him  of 
the  benefit  of  Murdoch  as  aii  instructor,  after  he 
had  been  about  two  years  under  his  care  ;  an*! 
for  a  long  time  he  received  no  other  lessons  than 
those  which  his  father  gave  him  in  writing  and 
arithmetic,  when  he  instructed  his  faniilv  by  the 
fireside  of  theircottagcin  winter  evenings.  About 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent,  durin*;  a  part  of 
the  summer,  to  the  parish-school  in  Dabrymplf, 
in  order  to  improve  his  band-writing.  In  the 
following  year  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pas^ins 
several  weeks  with  his  old  friend  Murdoch,  with 
whose  assistance  he  began  to  study  French  with 
]  intense  ardour  and  assiduity.  His  prt>ficii*ncv  in 
I  that  language,  though  it  was  wonderful  consider- 
ing his  opportunities,  was  necessarily  slight  ;  vet 
it  was  in  showing  this  accomplisliment  alone,  that 
Burns's  weakness  ever  took  the  sluipe  of  vanitr. 
One  of  his  friends,  who  carried  him  into  the  com- 
pany of  a  French  lady,  remarked,  with  surprise, 
that  he  attemj)ted  to  converse  with  her  in  her 
own  tongue.  Their  French,  however,  was  soi^n 
found  to  be  almost  mutually  unintelligible.  A? 
far  as  Biums  could  make  himself  understood,  br 
mifortunately  offended  the  foreign  lady.  He 
meant   to  tell  her,  that  she   was   a   i^h^rming 
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person,  and  delightfiil  in  conversation  ;  but  ex- 
pressed himself  so  as  to  appear  to  her  to  mean, 
that  she  was  fond  of  speaking :  to  which  the 
Gallic  dame  indignantly  replied,  that  it  was  quite 
as  common  for  poets  to  be  impertinent,  as  for 
women  to  be  loquacious*. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  received  a  few 
months'  instruction  in  land  surveying. — Such  is 
the  scanty  history  of  his  education,  which  is  in- 
teresting simply  because  its  opportunities  were 
so  few  and  precarious,  and  such  as  only  a  gifted 
mind  could  have  turned  to  any  account. 

Of  his  early  reading,  he  tells  us,  that  a  life  of 
liannibal,  which  Murdoch  gave  him  when  a  boy, 
raised  the  first  stirrings  of  his  enthusiasm  ;  and, 
he  adds,  with  his  own  fervid  expression,  **  that 
the  life  of  Sir  William  Wallace  poured  a  tide  of 
Scottish  prejudices  into  his  veins,  which  would 
boil  along  there  till  the  floodgates  of  life  were  shut 
in  eternal  restf.*'  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  had 
read  some  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  the  works 
of  Pope  and  Addison,  and  of  the  Scottish  poets 
Ramsay  and  Fcrgusson.  From  the  volumes  of 
Locke,  Ray,  Derham,  and  Stackhouse,  he  also 
imbibed  a  smattering  of  natural  history  and 
theology  ;  but  his  brother  assures  us,  tliat  until 
the  time  of  his  being  known  as  an  author,  he 
continued  to  be  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with . 
the  most  eminent  of  our  English  writers.  Thanks 
to  the  songs  and  superstition  of  his  native  country, 
his  genius  had  some  fostering  aliments,  which 
perhaps  the  study  of  classical  authors  might  have 
led  him  to  neglect.  His  inspiration  grew  up  like 
the  flower,  which  owes  to  heaven,  in  a  barren 
soil,  a  natural  beauty  and  wildness  of  fragrance' 
that  would  be  spoiled  by  artificial  culture.  He 
learned  ai^  infinite  number  of  old  ballads,  from 
hearing  his  mother  sing  them  at  her  wheel ;  and 
he  was  instructed  in  all  the  venerable  heraldry 
of  devils  and  witches  by  an  ancient  woman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  " /A«  Sybelline  nurte  of  hU 
Muse"  who  probably  first  imparted  to  him  the 
story  of  Tam  o'  Shanter.  «  Song  was  his  fitvour- 
ite  and  first  pursuit."  <*The  Song-book,**  he 
says,  **  was  my  Vade  Mecum :  1  pored  over  it 
constantly,  driving  my  cart,  or  walking  to  labour.** 
It  would  be  pleasing  to  dwell  on  this  era  of  his 
youthful  sensibility,  if  his  life  had  been  happy  ; 
but  it  was  far  otherwise.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a 
family,  buffeted  by  misfortunes,  toiling  beyond 
their  strength,  and  living  without  the  support 
of  animal  food.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  used 
to  thresh  in  his  father's  bam  ;  and,  at  fifteen, 
was  the  prmcipal  Ubourer  on  the  farm.  After 
the  toils  of  the  day,  he  usually  sunk  in  the  even- 
ing into  dejection  of  spirits,  and  was  afflicted  with 
dull  headaches,  the  joint  result  of  anxiety,  low 
diet,  and  fatigue.  «  This  kind  of  life,"  (he  says) 
•*  the  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit,  with  the  un- 

[*  This  story  is  In  no  account  of  Bumt's  life  that  we 
have  ever  wen.  before  or  since  3Ir.  Campbell  wrote.] 
t  Prom  his  letter  to  Dr.  Moore. 


ceanng  moil  of  a  galley-slave,  brought  me  to  my 
sixteenth  year,  when  love  made  me  a  poet' '  The 
object  of  his  first  attachment  was  a  Highland 
girl,  named  Mary  Campbell,  who  was  his  fellow- 
reaper  in  the  same  harvest-field^.  She  died  very 
young  ;  and  when  Bums  heard  of  her  death,  he 
was  thrown  into  an  ecstacy  of  suffering  much 
beyond  what  even  hit  keen  temperament  was  ac- 
customed to  feel.  Nor  does  he  seem  ever  to 
have  forgotten  her.  His  verses  **  To  Mary  in 
Heaven ;"  his  invocation  to  the  star  that  rose  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  death  ;  his  description  of 
the  hmdscape  that  was  the  scene  of  their  day  of 
love  and  parting  vows,  where  "  flowers  sprang 
wanton  to  be  press'd  ;"  the  whole  luxury  and  ex- 
quisite 'passion  of  that  strain,  evince  that  her 
image  had  survived  many  important  changes  in 
himself. 

From  his  seventeenth  to  his  twenty-fourth  year 
he  lived,  as  an  assistant  to  his  father,  on  another 
farm  in  Ayrshire,  at  Lochlea,  to  which  they  had 
removed  from  Mount  Oliphant.  During  that 
period  his  brother  Gilbert  and  he,  besides  labour- 
ing for  their  father,  took  a  part  of  the  land  on 
their  own  account,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
flax  ;  and  this  speculation  induced  Robert  to 
attempt  establishing  himself  in  the  business  of 
flax-dressing,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Irvine. 
But  the  unhealthiness  of  the  business,  and  the 
accidental  misfortune  of  his  shop  taking  fire,  in- 
duced him,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  to  abandon 
it.  Whilst  his  father's  affairs  were  growing  des- 
perate at  Lochlea,  the  poet  and  his  brother  had 
taken  a  different  farm  on  their  own  account,  as 
an  asylum  for  the  fiunily  in  case  of  the  worst ; 
but,  from  un&vourable  seasons  and  a  bad  soil, 
this  speculation  proved  also  unfortunate,  and  was 
given  up.  By  this  time  Bums  had  formed  his 
connexion  with  Jean  Armour,  who  was  after- 
wards his  wife,  a  connexion  which  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  at  the  moment  when  the 
ruinous  state  of  his  affairs  had  determined  him 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
Jamaica.  He  had  even  engaged  himself  as  as- 
sistant overseer  to  a  pkmtation.  He  proposed, 
however,  to  legalise  the  private  contract  of  mar- 
riage which  he  had  made  with  Jean  ;  and,  though 
he  anticipated  the  necessity  of  leaving  her  behind 
him,  he  trusted  to  better  days  for  their  being  re- 
united. But  the  parents  of  Joan  were  unwilling 
to  dispose  of  her  to  a  husband  who  was  thus  to 
be  separated  frt)m  her,  and  persuaded  her  to 
renounce  the  informal  marriage.  Bums  also 
agreed  to  dissolve  the  connexion,  though  deeply 
wounded  at  the  apparent  willingness  of  his  mis- 
tress to  give  him  up,  and  overwhelmed  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  distracting  nature.  He  now 
[1786]  prepared  to  embark  for  Jamaica,  where 
his  first  situation  would,  in  all  probability,  have 


Ct  Mr.  Campbell  is  mistakoi  in  this :  Bums's  flrsk  love 
was  his  handsome  Nell ;  his  Mary  Campbell  an  afler 
acquaintance.] 
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been  tiiat  ol »  aegio^rivWyWlMny  before  Mddntg 
»  btft  adieo  ia  bie  mi&f  eoontiy,  he  hapfSiy 
tboi^of  pwbiiehigg  •  eoUection  of  bie  poeme. 
By  thvpubUaitioii  be  gained  about  ^£20,  wbieh 
BoeroniMj  imfl  bhn  frnm  inilinnting  htimmtf  m  ■ 
•erraaty  lior  iroiift  ol  money  to  inoeoTB  A  paiiige. 
With  nine  gnineas  out  of  thiesnm  he  bad  taken  a 
etecKage  pamwige  in  the  Qyde  for  Jamaica;  and,  to 
a>Toid  the  teRon  of  a  jiUl,  he  had  been  for  aome 
time  eknlking  firom  eorert  to  covert  He  had 
tdken  a  hurt  leaTe  ol  hia  frienda,  and  had  eom- 
]poeedthehtft  eong  wfaidi  he  though  he  ahoald 
effvr  meaflure  to  Oaledonia*,  when  the  contenfeB 
of  a  letter,  from  Dr.  BhdUook  of  Edinbafi^,  to 
one  of  hia  frienda,  deeeribing  the  encouragement 
whidi  an  edition  of  hia  poems  would  be  likely  to 
xeoeiTein  the  Scottkh  caj^tal, aodteily  U|^ted 
up  aU  hia  prQspeeti^  and  detained  him  firom  em- 
baridng.  "I  immediatriy  poeted," he  aaya, « to 
Edinbori^  without  a  single  acquaintance  or 
letter  of  intcodoction.  The  baaefol  atar,  n^iidi 
had  ao  long  shed  its  blasting  inflnence  on  my 
nenithy  for  once  made  a  rsvolnfion  to  the  nadir.** 

Though  he  ^eaksof  having  had  no  acquaint- 
ance in  £dinbur|^  he  had  been  prenoualy 
introduced  in  Ayniiire  to  Lord  Deer,  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  to  oeveoral  resectable  mdiTidnals, 
by  the  reputation  which  the  ftcst  edition  of  his 
poenw  had  acquired.  He  arrired  in  Edinburgh 
in  1786,  and  hia  reception  there  waa  more  like 
an  agreeable  change  of  fortune  in  a  romance, 
than  like  an  event  in  ordinary  life.  His  com- 
pany was  everywhere  sought  for;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  admiration  which  his  poetry 
had  excited,  was  but  a  part  of  what  was  due  to 
the  general  eminence  of  his  mental  faculties. 
His  natural  eloquence,  and  his  warm  and  social 
heart  expanding  under  the  influence  of  prosperity 
— which,  with  all  the  pride  of  genius,  retained  a 
quick  and  versatile  sympathy  with  every  variety 
of  human  character — made  him  equally  fasci- 
nating in  the  most  refined  and  convivial  so- 
cieties. For  a  while  he  reigned  the  fashion  and 
idol  of  his  native  capital. 

The  profits  of  his  new  edition  enabled  him  in 
the  succeeding  year,  1 787,  to  make  a  tour  through 
a  considerable  extent  both  of  the  south  and  north 
of  Scotland.  The  friend  who  accompanied  him 
in  this  excursion  gives  a  very  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  impressions  which  he  saw  produced 
in  Bums's  mind  from  some  of  the  romantic 
scenery  which  they  visited.  **  When  we  came  " 
(he  says)  **to  a  rustic  hut  on  the  river  Till, 
where  the  stream  descends  in  a  noble  waterfall, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  woody  precipice,  that 
conunands  a  most  beautiful  view  of  its  course,  he 
threw  himself  on  a  heathy  seat,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  a  tender,  abstracted,  and  voluptuous  indul- 
gence of  imagination."  It  may  be  conceived 
with  what  enthusiasm  he  visited  the  field  of 
Bannockbum. 


*  "  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast.'* 


tBttataljftrhiahafaiia,9«*  ^w  wntaroflTBI 
hi  aeciytlBg  m  imnid  of  flonrivinl  hiiilaliiH, 
The  hoapilalilgr  of  the  MTtfa  «M  ant  Aan  utet  it 
nowfo.  Baanementhadiioty«tbnmdiedtaAs 
tavern  the  dHtom  of  bnnynr-toaats,  and  ef 
pressfa^  the  bottle;  and  tfaa  master  cf  the  ha— 
was  not  thought  Tciy  lws|utnlil»  nnlsaa  As 
nu^otitjoC  his  male  gneBfeB,at  m  vegnhr] 
wtfcatkaaihalfintosicated.  Bans 
and  impoftnned  to  dioan  acenoaof  * 
and  beas^aileaat  aa  nodi  hj  tfaa  4mmm  rf 
otheia  to  e^|4^  hii  aoefoly  iriica  he  ma  siU- 
hurated,  aa  byhk  ownfoeOity  tolendH.  Hs 
pnbaUydahidedhiiownreaeotion%1igrinM#ii^ft 
that  hi  0v«7  fresh  essan  ba  warn  a«|nia^ga 
new  friend,  or  attariifag  one  aJinmOy  amqahsi 
BnlwithaU  theadnnratfon  and dadanAaw sf 


Intte 


the  onlly  appointment  that  eonld 
for  him  waa  tiiat  of  anclBeeref  < 
mean  time  he  had  acqumad  n  leEah  for  n  1 
over-excited  atata  of  hfo.  He 
to  shine  in  eveiy  sodefy  ;  and,  to  uaa  hia  ewa 
phrase,  **  had  been  too  often  obliged  to  give  hii 
company  a  slice  of  his  oonstitutton.''  At  ken, 
he  was  so  infatuated  as  to  thinkso.  He  had  now 
to  go  back  to  the  sphere  of  society  from  which 
he  had  emerged,  with  every  prepeimtory  cir- 
cumstance to  render  him  discontented  with 
it,  that  the  most  ingenious  cnielty  could  have 
devised. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  ofiBoe  of  a  ganger, 
he  took  a  farm  at  £llisland«  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nith,  and  settled  in  conjugal  union  vrtth  Ih 
Jean.  But  here  his  unhappy  distraction  betweea 
two  employments,  and  his  mode  of  lifo  as  aa 
exciseman,  which  made  the  publio-houae  his  fipe- 
qncnt  abode,  and  his  fatigues  a  temptatka  t» 
excesses,  had  so  bad  an  influeuee  on  hia  affiun^ 
that  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half  he  soU 
his  stock,  and  gave  up  his  farm.  By  pfromotioB 
in  the  excise,  his  income  had  risen  to  j^70  a  year, 
and  with  only  this  income  in  inunediate  prospect, 
he  repaired  to  Dumfries,  the  newplaoeof  dntytbai 
wasassignedtohim  bythe  board  of  oommissioncis. 
Here  his  intemperate  habits  became  confirmed, 
and  his  conduct  and  couTersation  grew  daih 
more  unguarded.  Times  of  political  rancoar 
had  also  arrived,  in  which  he  waa  too  ardent  a 
spirit  to  preserve  neutrality.  He  took  the 
popular  side,  and  became  exposed  to  charges  U 
disloyalty.  He  spumed,  indeed,  at  those  charges. 
and  wrote  a  very  spirited  explanation  of  hia  fda- 
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ciples.  Bat  his  political  convenations  had  been 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Exciae,  and  it  required 
the  interest  of  a  powerful  friend  to  support  him 
in  the  humble  situation  which  he  held.  It  was  at 
Dumfries  that  he  wrote  the  finest  of  his  songs  for 
Thomson's  **  Musical  Collection/'  and  dated  many 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  letters. 

In  the  winter  of  1 796  his  constitution,  broken 
by  cares,  irregularities,  and  passions,  fell  into  a 
rapid  decline.  The  summer  returned ;  but  only 
to  shine  on  his  sickness  and  his  grare.  In  July 
his  mind  wandered  into  delirium  ;  and  in  the 
same  month,  a  ferer,  on  the  fourth  day  of  its 
continuance,  closed  his  life  and  sufferings,  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year. 

Whatever  were  the  faults  of  Bums,  he  lived 
unstained  by  a  mean  or  dishonest  action.  To 
have  died  without  debt,  after  supporting  a  funily 
on  £7^  a  year,  bespeaks,  after  all,  but  litUe  of  the 
spendthrift  That  income,  on  account  of  his  in- 
capacity to  perform  his  duty,  was  even  reduced 
to  one  half  of  its  amount,  at  the  period  of  his 
dying  sickness ;  and  humiliating  threats  of  pun- 
ishment, for  opinions  uttered  in  the  confidence  of 
private  conversation,  were  among  the  last  returns 
which  the  government  of  Scotland  made  to  the 
man,  whose  genius  attaches  agreeable  associations 
to  the  name  of  his  country. 

His  death  seemed  to  efface  the  recollection  of 
his  faults,  and  of  political  differences,  still  harder 
to  be  forgotten.  All  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Dumfries  attended  his  funeral,  whilst  the 
volunteers  of  the  city,  and  two  regiments  of  native 
fencibles,  attended  with  solemn  music,  and  paid 
military  honours  at  the  grave  of  their  illustrious 
countryman. 

Bums  has  given  an  elixir  of  life  to  his  native 
dialect.  The  Scottish  "  Tam  o'  Shanter  "  will  be 
read  as  long  as  any  English  production  of  the 
same  century.  The  impression  of  his  genius  is 
deep  and  universal ;  and,  viewing  him  merely  as 
a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  regret  con- 
nected with  his  name,  than  that  his  productions, 
with  aU  their  merit,  fall  short  of  the  talents  which 
he  possessed.  That  he  never  attempted  any 
great  work  of  fiction  or  invention,  may  be  partly 
traced  to  the  cast  of  his  genius,  and  partly  to  his 
circumstances  and  defective  education.  His 
poetical  temperament  was  that  of  fitful  trans- 
ports, rather  than  steady  inspiration.  What- 
ever he  might  have  written,  was  likely  to  have 
been  fraught  with  passion.  There  is  always 
enough  of  interest  in  life  to  cherish  the  feelings 
of  a  man  of  genius  ;  but  it  requires  knowledge  to 
enlarge  and  enrich  his  itnaginatum.  Of  that 
knowledge  which  unrolls  the  diversities  of  human 
manners,  adventures,  and  characters  to  a  poet's 
study,  he  could  have  no  great  share  ;  although 
he  stamped  the  littie  treasure  which  he  possessed 
in  the  mintage  of  sovereign  genius.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  he  received  all  the  education  which 
is  requisite  for  a  poet ;  he  had  learned  reading. 


writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  he  had  dipped  into 
French  and  geometry.  To  a  poet,  it  must  be 
owned,  the  three  hist  of  those  acquisitions  were 
quite  superfluous.  His  education,  it  is  also 
affirmed,  was  equal  to  Shakspeare's* ;  but, 
without  intending  to  make  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  genius  of  the  two  bards,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  Shakspeare  lived  in  an  age  within 
the  verge  of  chivalry,  an  age  overflowing  with 
chivalrous  and  romantic  reading ;  that  he  was 
led  by  his  vocation  to  have  daily  recourse  to  that 
kind  of  reading  ;  that  he  dwelt  on  a  spot  which 
gave  him  constant  access  to  it ;  and  was  in 
habitual  intercourse  with  men  of  genius.  Bums, 
after  growing  up  to  manhood  under  toils  which 
exhausted  his  physical  frame,  acquired  a  scanty 
knowledge  of  modem  books,  of  books  tending  for 
the  most  part  to  regulate  the  judgment  more 
than  to  exercise  the  fancy.  In  the  whole  tract 
of  his  reading,  there  seems  to  be  littie  that  could 
cherish  his  inventive  faculties.  One  material  of 
poetry  he  certainly  possessed,  independent  of 
books,  in  the  legendary  superstitions  of  his 
native  country.  But  with  all  that  he  tells  us  of 
his  early  love  of  those  superstitions,  they  seem  to 
have  come  home  to  his  mind  with  so  many 
ludicrous  associations  of  vulgar  tradition,  that  it 
may  be  doubted  if  he  could  have  turned  them  to 
account  in  an  elevated  work  of  fiction.  Strongly 
and  admirably  as  he  paints  the  supernatural  in 
"Tam  o*  Shanter,"  yet  there,  as  everywhere 
ehte,  he  makes  it  subservient  to  comic  effect. 
The  fortuitous  wildness  and  sweetness  of  his  ' 
strains  may,  after  all,  set  aside  every  regret  that 
he  did  not  attempt  more  superb  and  regular 
structures  of  fancy.  He  describes,  as  he  says, 
the  sentiments  which  he  saw  and  felt  in  himself 
and  his  rustic  compeers  around  him.  His  page 
is  a  lively  ipiage  of  the  contemporary  life  and 
country  from  which  he  sprang.  He  brings  back 
old  Scotiand  to  us  with  all  her  homefelt  endear- 
ments, her  simple  customs,  her  festivities,  her 
sturdy  prejudices,  and  orthodox  zeal,  with  a 
power  that  excites,  alternately,  the  most  tender 
and  mirthful  sensations.  After  the  full  account 
of  his  pieces  which  Dr.  Currie  has  given,  the 
English  reader  can  have  nothing  new  to  learn 
respecting  themf.  On  one  powerfully  comic  piece 
Dr.  Currie  has  not  disserted,  namely,  *•  The  Holy 
Fair."  It  is  enough,  however,  to  mention  the 
humour  of  this  production,  without  recommend- 
ing its  subject.     Bums,  indeed,  only  laughs  at 

[*  Even,  if  Shakspeare's  eduofttion  wm  as  humble  m 
what  Fann«r  flappoaod  it  to  have  been.  It  waa  beyond 
Bnma'a] 

Ct  Since  thii  was  written,  mooh  baa  been  done  to  illus- 
trate the  life,  writings,  and  genlnsof  Bums ;  edition  after 
edition  has  been  called  for  of  his  works,  and  memoir  alter 
memoir.  The  lives  by  Mr.  Lookhart  and  Mr.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham are  too  well  known  for  eulogy  or  quotation ;  the 
vigorous  vindicatory  tone  of  the  former,  and  the  calm, 
clear,  and  earnest  language  of  the  latter,  with  the  full- 
ness of  ito  information,  leave  little  for  succeeding  writers 
to  say  by  way  of  Justification  or  IllnstratSon.] 
T  t2 
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the  ilniMs  of  a  aurcd  inatitiition ;  but  the  theoM 
was  of  anaafe  approaeh»  and  lie  ought  to  have 
avoided  it. 

He  meets  ni^  in  his  oompoaitionii^  nndla- 
gntsedljr  aa  a  peaMnt.  At  the  nme  time,  hia 
oboerratioiis  go  eztenaiTely  intohfe^  like  thoee  of 
a  man  who  feh  the  proper  dignity  of  human 
natmrein  thediazaeterof apeaMnt  Thewzfter 
of  aome.of  the  aeverert  ■trictnres  that  ever  have 
been  paved  upon  hia  poetiy*  eonedTes  that  hia 
beantiea  axe  considerably  defined  hy  apportion  of 
fidse  taste  and  vulgar  sentiment»^^^  adhere  to 
him  from  hia  low  ednoatioii.  niat  Bums'sedn- 
eation,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  esdnded  him 
fkom  mnehknowledge,  i^iich  mi^  have  fostered 
his  inventive  ingenuity,  seems  to  be  elear ;  but 
his  eirenmstanoea  eannot  be  admitted  to  have 
communioated  vulgarity  to  the  tone  of  hia  senti- 
ments. They  have  not  the  sordid  taste  of  low 
ooodition.  It  is  objected  to  him,  that  he  boasts 
too  mudi  of  his  own  independenee ;  but,  fai 
reafity,  this  boast  is  neither  frequent  nor  obtru- 
sive; and  it  is  in  itsdf  the  expression  of  a  manfy 
and  laudable  feeling.  So  hr  from  calling  up 
dissgreeable  recollections  of  rusticity,  his  senti- 
menti  triumph,  by  th^  natural  energy,  over 
those  fiUse  and  frstidious  distinctions  which  the 
mind  is  but  too  apt  to  form  in  allotting  its  qrm- 
pathies  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  ridi  and  poor. 
He  carries  us  into  the  humble  scenes  of  life,  not 
to  make  us  dole  outpour  tribute  of  charitable 
compsflsion  to  paupers  and  cottagers,  but  to  make 
us  feel  with  them  on  equal  terms,  to  make  us 
enter  into  their  passions  and  interests,  and  share 
onr  hearts  with  them  as  with  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  human  species. 

He  is  taxed,  in  the  same  place,  with  perpetu- 
ally affecting  to  deride  the  virtues  of  prudence, 
regularity,  and  decency ;  and  with  being  imbued 
<  with  the  sentimentality  of  Grcrman  novels.  Any- 
thing more  remote  from  German  sentiment  than 
Bums's  poetry  could  not  easily  be  mentioned. 
But  is  he  depraved  and  licentious  in  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  moral  character  of  his 
pieces !  The  over-genial  freedom  of  a  few  assur- 
edly ought  not  to  fix  this  character  upon  the  whole 
of  them.  It  is  a  charge  which  we  should  hardly 
expect  to  see  preferred  against  the  author  of 
«The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  He  is  the 
enemy,  indeed,  of  that  selfish  and  niggardly  spirit 
which  shelters  itself  under  the  name  of  prudence ; 
but  that  Pharisaical  disposition  has  seldom  been 

*  Critique  on  the  character  of  Bums,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Article.  Cromek't  Rdique$  cf  Burns.  [By  Lord 
Jeffrey.  Mr.  CampbcU's  reply  to  Lord  Jeffrey  is  thought 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  these  Specimens  to  be 
Mubstantiatly  iuccem/uL  See  Edinburgh  Review^  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  492.] 


a^ivouzitewithpoeta.    Nor  riioald  hia  i 
widflhineoleatecharilj  and  eaadoor 
of  human  finultiei^  be  iuiefpgelt>d  aa  a 
of  them,  aa  viien  he  asja^ 


"  Who  nade  the  hstft  tie  Be  al 
_  DsaUadlj  «sa  try  «■ : 

onl.  Us  vavloM 
\  tpcinSr  lis  varloas  biaifr 


It  ia  stiU  moce  sarpttomg,  tiMt  a 
of  so  eloq[Qentl^  devdopiiv  the  tnitaoffl 
genim^  should  have  found  fonlt  with  hiai 
strains  for  want  of  poliah,  and  *  of  1 
roua  tone  of  gsUantiy,  whieh  nnifoi 
itwif  inthepnosnee  of  the  alijeet  of  Us  dsva- 
tion.**    Ev«y  reader  must  reeal  ahnrndanw  rf 
though  in  Ids  love  songm  to  w^oAwmji 
to  superadd  a  tone  of  gallanfiiy  wonld  not  be 
••  Tb  gOd  rdliiedgal4,  to  potet  tte  leeib 
Or  add  fMh  porftnM  to  tbe  vMsIt  r 


but  to  debase  the  metal,  and  to  tdkstha  < 
and  eoiour  fima  the  flower.  It  ia  esnecy  An 
superiotitj  to  ^'abaaement*'  and  poGsli  wWeh  ii 
the  oharm  that  distJugnishwa  Boms  fnm  thi 
herd  of  erotie  s(»igstera,  Dram  tfie  daya  oC  Ife 
troubadours  to  the  present  tioML  HawiolsfrMi 
impulses  more  sinoere  than  the  spirit  of  davaby; 
and  even  Lord  Surrey  and  j&  Philip  Sidney  aie 
cold  and  uninteresting  lovers  in  oomparison  wiA 
the  rustic  Bums. 

The  praises  of  his  best  pieces  I  have  abstained 
from  re-echoing,  as  there  is  no  epithet  of  admiit- 
tion  which  they  deserve  which  has  not  been  W» 
stowed  upon  them.    One  point  must  be  ooncnkd 
to  the  strictures  on  his  poetry,  to  whidi  I  Inw  j 
abeady  alluded, — that  his  personal  satire  ««  ! 
fierce  and  acrimonious.    I  am  not,  however,  &-  = 
posed  to  consider  his  attacks  on  Rumble  John,  ; 
and  Holy  Willie,  as  destitute  of  wit ;  and  bb  > 
poem  on  the  clerical  settlements  at  Kifanaraock  ! 
blends  a  good  deal  of  ingenious  metaphor  vitk  > 
his  accustomed  humour.     Even  viewing  him  si 
a  satirist,  the  last  and  humblest  light  in  whldibe  j 
can  be  regarded  as  a  poet,  it  may  still  be  said  d  1 
him, 
<*  ITis  style  was  witty,  though  it  had  soose  gall ; 
Something  he  might  hare  mended — eo  may  alL" 

[t  This  version  hj  no  means  improros  the  origiBiL 
which  is  as  follows : 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lilp. 
To  throte  a  per/Ume  on  tho  Tiolet. 

Kln9  John,  Act  !▼.  Scene  & 

A  great  poet  quoting  another  should  he  oonocU— Btaos. 
Works,  voL  xvL  p  1?4.] 
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THE   TWA    DOGS. 

A   TALC 

'TwAS  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle, 

He  ca's  his  coach,  he  ca's  his  horse  ; 

That  bears  the  name  o*  Auld  King  Ci)il, 

He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  purse 

Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 

As  lang's  my  tail,  whare,  through  the  steeks. 

When  wearing  through  the  afternoon, 

The  yellow  lettered  Geordie  keeks. 

Twa  dogs  that  were  na  tlirang  at  hame, 

Frae  mom  to  e'en  it*s  nought  but  toiling, 

Forgathered  ance  upon  a  time. 

At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling  ; 

The  first  I'll  name,  they  ca'd  him  Caesar, 

An*  though  the  gentry  first  are  stechin, 

Was  keepit  for  his  Honour's  pleasure  : 

Yet  ev'n  the  ha*  folk  fill  their  pechan 

His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs. 

Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sic  like  trashtrie, 

Show'd  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogH  ; 

That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 

liut  whalpit  some  pUce  far  abroad, 

Our  Whipper-in,  wee  bUstit  wonner, 

Where  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

Poor  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner. 

His  locked,  lettered,  braw  brass  collar 

Better  than  ony  tenant  man 

Show'd  hun  the  gentleman  and  scholar  : 

His  Honour  has  in  a'  the  km' : 

But  though  he  was.o'  high  degree. 

An*  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  painch  in. 

The  fieut  a  pride  na  pride  had  he  ; 

I  own  it's  past  my  comprehension. 

But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin, 

LUATH. 

Ev'n  with  a  tinkler-gipsy's  messiu. 

Trowth,  Caesar,  whyles  they're  fash't  enough  ; 

At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie. 

A  cottar  howkin  in  a  sheugh. 

Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie, 

Wi*  dii*ty  stanes  biggin  a  dyke. 

But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him, 

Baring  a  quarry,  and  sic  like. 

And  stroan't  on  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 

A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 

A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie. 

An'  nought  but  his  hau'  darg,  to  keep 

Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him, 

Them  right  and  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 

And  in  liis  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters, 

After  some  dog  in  HighUnd  sang. 

Like  loss  o'  health,  or  want  o'  masters. 

Was  made  lang  svne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 

Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer, 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faithful  tyke, 

Au'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger ; 

As  ever  Up  a  slieugh  or  dyke. 

But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kenn'd  it. 

His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face. 

They're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented  ; 

Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 

An'  buirdly  chieb»,  an'  clever  hizzies, 

His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  back 

Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 

Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  bUick  ; 

CffSAR. 

His  gawcie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl, 

But  then  to  see  how  ye're  negleckit. 

Hung  o'er  his  hurdies  wi'  a  swirl. 

How  huiTd,  and  cuff 'd,  and  disreepeckit ! 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  itiier, 

L— d,  man,  our  gentry  care  a^  little 

An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither  ; 

For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle ; 

Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuff 'd  and  snowkit ; 
Whyk«  mice  an'  moudieworts  they  howkit ; 

They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  fo'k, 

Whyles  scour'd  awa  in  Ung  excursion, 

I've  noticed,  on  our  Laird's  court-day. 

An'  worry'd  ither  in  diversion  ; 

An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae. 

Until  wi'  daftin  weary  grown, 

Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash, 

Upon  a  kni)we  they  sat  them  down, 

How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash  ; 

An<l  there  began  a  king  digression. 

He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse,  an'  swear 

About  the  lords  o*  the  creation. 

He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear  ; 

C.fCAAR. 

While  they  maun  stan',  wi'  aspect  humble. 

I've  aften  wonder 'd,  honest  Luath, 

An'  hear  it  a*,  an'  fear  an*  tremble  I 

What  Boi-t  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have  ; 

I  see  how  folk  live  tliat  hae  riches  ; 

An'  when  the  gentry's  life  1  saw. 

But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches  ! 

What  way  poor  bodies  lived  ava. 

LI'ATH. 

Our  Laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 

They're  nae  sae  wretched  *s  ane  wad  tliiiik; 

His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a' his  stents : 

Though  constantly  on  poortith's  brink  : 

Ho  rises  when  he  likes  himsel' ; 

They're  sae  accustom'd  wi*  the  sight, 

His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell  ; 

The  view  o*t  gies  them  little  fright. 

m 
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Tb»n  cluuice  an'  foniitie  &re  niip  guided^ 
They're  aye  in  leaa  or  mair  provided  ; 
I   Am'  thoagh  fatigued  with  cIob«  einpliJ}inQEitj 
.  A  hlmk  o*  i*9t^8  &  sweet  enjoyment, 
Tlie  dearest  comfort  o'  their  liveSj 
!   Thtjxr  gnubie  wetttis  lui'  fnithfu*  wiri^ ; 

Tile  prattlifig  thlogs  oj^  just  their  pride, 
^    Th&t  sweetens  &*  tlieir  Sre-eide. 
r       An'  why  lee  tw^lpenDvo  worth  o*  luppy 
L  C!im  Dwk  the  bodi^  unco  happy  ; 
y  lay  aside  their  pritnate  cajvs, 
mind  the  kirk  and  state  aJfaiz:s  : 
'    iney*U  talk  o'  p«tTonage  and  jiTieatB, 

Wi*^  VirtfULiig  fury  in  their  breastsi, 
;   Or  tel]  what  new  tuxatiun^'g  (>omiii. 
An'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lfin'oa, 

A  El  blc»ik-faced  Hoilo^viniifiji  rctunti) 
They  get  the  jovijU,  ranting  kirna, 
When  rami  Jife,  o*  every  statioti^ 
Unite  in  oommiyn  recreation  ; 
hove  blinks,  Wit  alaps,  ojo*  social  Mtrth, 
Forgets  there*s  Care  ppo'  the  eaj*th. 

That  morry  day  the  year  begins. 
They  bar  tlie  door  on  frosty  winds  ; 

(The  nuppy  reeks  wV  mantling  ream, 
An'  sheds  a  heart-mispiring  ateam  ; 
The  Ittntin  pipc»  an*  sneeaJun  mOl^ 
Are  liauded  round  wi'  right  guxd  will ; 
The  eantie  auld  folks  cracldn  erotis«. 
The  young  anes  ranting  through  the  hnu»Cj^ 
My  heart  Itaa  been  sae  faia  to  see  Clienit 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them. 

Still  ii*B  owTLi  true  that  yc  hat^  BjLiii, 
Sic  game  h  now  owre  aAeo  pby'd^ 
Tlvere's  monie  a  creditable  stock 
O*  decent}  honestj  fa\s*i30tit  fo'k, 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  and  branch, 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  fiuster 
In  favour  wl'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha  aiblins,  thrang  a  parliamentin, 
For  Britain's  goid  his  saul  indentin — 


Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it : 
For  BritairCi  guid  ! — guid  faith,  I  doubt  it ! 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him, 
An'  saying  ay  or  no  ^s  they  bid  him  : 
At  operas  an*  pkys  parading. 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading ; 
Or  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft. 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft, 
To  make  a  tour,  and  tak  a  whirl. 
To  learn  bon  ton  an'  see  the  worl'. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
He  rives  his  father's  auld  entails  ! 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout. 
To  thrum  guitars,  and  fecht  wi'  nowt; 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
•     •    hunting  among  groves  o'  myrtles : 
Then  bouses  drumly  German  water. 
To  mak  himsel  look  fair  and  fatter. 


An'  clear  the  eonaeciuential  sorrown^       ^M 
Love*  gifts  of  Camival  aigoonLS.  ^1 

Fttr  BritaWx  ffuid  ! — for  her  dcstnucdon  ! 
Wi'  diasipalioii,  fend,  an*  fa^oin^ 

Hech  man  I  dear  bIj%  I  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  ea(ai£  t 
hm  we  wm  foughten  an'  harisafd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  giie  at  last ! 

O  would  they  stay  abadt  fme  < 
An'  pleas©  thetnadves  wi*  coiintni  i 
It  wad  for  evety  ane  be  better. 
The  Laird,  the  Tenant,  ui*  the  Cotter ! 
For  thae  fiankj  rantin^  raxnblin  billies* 
Ftent  haet  o'  them's  ill-be&rted  fclknrs  ; 
Except  for  breaking  o'er  their  timmer. 
Or  speakin  lightly  o*  their  Itmmer* 
Or  shooting  o'  a  hare  or  moor-eodE^ 
The  ni»^cr  i  bit  they're  HI  to  poor  folk. 

But  will  ye  tell  mc^  Mmster  CoBau-, 
Sure  great  folk^s  life  'a  a  life  o'  fleafuiv  ! 
N'ae  cuuld  or  hunger  e'er  caii  steer  thettt^ 
The  vcm  thought  o't  need  na  fear  tbem, 

L — dj  man,  were  ye  but  wbyle^  wtiar^  I  m 
57ie  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'em. 

It's  true,  they  need  na  BiarT«  or  ina^^ 
Thro'  winter's  cautd,  or  rami] 
They've  nae  ra^lr  wark  to  craao  i 
An'  fill  auld  age  with  grips  aj 
Bat  hnmaQ  bodies  are  sic  fools^ 
For  a*  their  oollegoa  and  «<^iooUf 
That  when  uae  real  ills  perplex  Lbem, 
They  n^ak  enow  themaeU  to  y^x  them  ; 
An'  ay  the  less  they  hae  to  Jiturt  theoi ; 
In  like  proportion  le«a  will  hurt  thetn  ; 
A  country  fellow  at  the  pleiij^ 
His  acres  till'd,  he's  right  enoa^  ; 
A  country  girl  at  her  wheel. 
Her  dizzens  done,  she's  tinoo  wee! : 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  waist, 
Wi'  ev'ndown  want  o'  wazk  are  curst. 
They  loiter,  lounging,  bmk,  an'  lazy  ; 
Tho'  deil  haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy  ; 
Their  days  insipid,  dull,  an'  tastelev : 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang^  an'  restless  ; 
An'  ev'n  their  sports,  their  balb,  an' 
Their  galloping  through  public  places 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  mntehes. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches  : 
Ae  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  an'     • 
Neist  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 
The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters, 
As  great  and  gracious  a'  as  sisters  ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o*  ither. 
They're  a'  run  deils  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whyles,  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie. 
They  sip  the  scandal  potion  pretty  ; 
Or  lee-bng  nights,  wi'  crabbit  lenks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  fnctored  benks ; 
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Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard, 
An'  cheat  like  onie  onhang'd  bU^kguard. 

There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman ; 
But  this  is  Gentry's  life  in  common. 

By  this,  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight. 
An'  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night : 
The  bum-clock  humm'd  wi'  lazy  drone  ; 
The  kye  stood  rowtin  i'  the  loan  ; 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoic'd  they  were  na  men  but  dogs  ; 
An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way, 
Resolved  to  meet  some  ithcr  day. 


ADDRESS  TO   THE  DEIL. 


()  THOU  I  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Auld  Homie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie, 
Wha  in  yon  cavern  grim  an*  sootie. 

Closed  under  hatches, 
Spairges  about  the  brunstane  cootie, 

To  scaud  poor  wretches  ! 

Hear  me,  auld  Hangie,  for  a  wee, 
An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be  ; 
I'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie. 

E'en  to  a  deil, 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me. 

An'  hear  us  squeel ! 

Great  is  thy  power,  an'  great  thy  lame  ; 
Far  kend  and  noted  is  thy  name  ; 
An'  tho'  yon  lowin  hengh's  thy  hame, 

Thou  travels  far ; 
An'  faith  !  thou's  neither  lag  nor  Umc, 

Nor  bhite  nor  scaur. 

Whyles,  ranging  like  a  roarin  lion. 
For  prey,  a*  holes  an'  comers  tryin  ; 
Whyics  on  the  strong-wing'd  tempest  flyin, 

Tirling  the  kirks ; 
Whyles,  in  the  human  bosom  pryin. 

Unseen  thou  lurks. 

I've  heard  my  reverend  Grannie  say, 
In  lancly  glens  ye  like  to  stray  ; 
Or  where  auld-ruin'd  castles,  gray. 

Nod  to  the  moon. 
Ye  fright  the  nightly  wanderer's  way, 

Wi'  eldritch  croon. 

When  twilight  did  my  Grannie  summon. 
To  say  her  prayers,  douce,  honest  woman  ! 
Aft  yont  the  dyke  she's  heard  you  bunmiin, 

Wi*  eerie  drone  ; 
Or,  rustlin'  thro'  the  boortries  comin, 

Wi'  heavy  groan. 

Ac  dreary,  windy,  winter  night, 

The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentin  light, 

Wi'  you,  mysel,  I  gat  a  fright, 

Ayont  the  lough  ; 
Ye,  like  a  rash-bush  stood  in  sight, 

Wi'  waving  sagb. 


The  cudgel  in  my  nieve  did  shake, 

Each  bristled  hair  stood  like  a  stake, 

When  wi'  an  eldritch  stour,  qiiaick — quaick — 

/  Amang  the  springs, 

Awa  ye  squatter'd,  like  a  drake,  ^ 

On  whistling  wings. 

Let  warlocks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags. 
Tell  how  wi'  you  on  ragweed  nags, 
They  skim  the  muirs,  an'  dizzy  crags, 

Wi'  wicked  speed ; 
And  in  kirk-yards  renew  their  leagues, 

Owre  bowldt  dead. 

Thence  countra  wives,  wi'  toil  an'  pain. 
May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain  ; 
For,  oh  !  the  yellow  treasure's  taen 

By  witching  skill ; 
An  dawtit,  twal-pint  Hawkie's  gaen 

As  yell's  the  Bill. 

Thence  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse. 

On  young  Guidman,  fond,  keen,  an'  crouse  ; 

When  the  best  wark-Iume  i'  the  house. 

By  cantrip  wit. 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse. 

Just  at  the  bit. 

When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord. 
An'  float  the  jinglin  icy-boord. 
Then  Water-kelpies  hannt  the  foord. 

By  your  direction, 
An'  nighted  trav'Uera  are  allured. 

To  their  destruction. 

An'  aft  your  moes-traversing  Spunkies 
Decoy  the  wight  that  bite  an'  dfrunk  is  : 
The  bleezin,  curst,  mischievous  monkeys 

Delude  his  eyes. 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  sunk  is. 

Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 

When  Bflasons'  mystic  word  an'  grip. 
In  storms  an'  tempests  raise  you  up. 
Some  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop. 

Or,  strange  to  tell ! 
The  youngest  Brother  ye  wad  whip 

Affstraughttohell! 

Lang  syne,  in  Eden's  bonnie  yard. 
When  youthfn'  lovers  first  were  pair'd, 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shared, 

The  raptured  hour. 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant,  flow'ry  swaird  ; 

In  shady  bow'r : 

Then  you,  ye  auld,  snick-drawing  dog ! 

Ye  came  to  Paradise  incog. 

An'  pUty'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue, 

(Bhu:k  be  your  fa !) 
An'  gied  the  infant  warid  a  shog, 

'Maist  min'd  a'. 


us 
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Wr  rocUH  du^  ftu*  KS«stit  gtZ3^ 
Ye  did  pr«3«eiit  your  ?jnioutie  phUe 

'il^ng  better  fo'k, 
^Au^  akkoted  an  tlie  m&a  at  Uk 

Your  ajjjtirfu'  joJie  t 

An*  how  y«  gftt  him'  T  your  thmUi 
An^  bntk  him  otil  o'  boufie  an'  huEl, 
While  Bcabfi  an'  blotcbea  did  him  giJJ, 

Wi'  brttcr  claw, 
Aa*  lows*d  lus  ill  tongtied,  wieked  Scawl^ 
pr^  pr,      ^^  wantt  avit  t 

Bqt  a*  JOOT  doiiigs  to  reheaise. 
Your  wiJy  sniLred  &n'  fechtin  6eroO^ 
Sin'  tlm.t  dskj  M-ieboi^l  dtd  jtqu  pieitse, 

Down  to  thia  time, 
Wad  dJB^  *  Lallaii  tongn^^  or  Erse, 

In  prcifie  or  rhjme^ 

An*  wam^  aaM  Qoot8>  I  kea  ye're  thinking 
A  certain  Bardie  *8  nuitin,  drinkin, 
Some  luckless  boiir  will  asad  hiia  Iliiki% 

To  yonr  black  pit ; 
Bu^  faith  I  he^U  titni  a  corner  jinkin. 

An*  cheat  you  yeL 

But»  fare  yon  «^t,  auld  Nick]«-b«  I 
0  wad  ye  tak  a  tliought  an*  men'  1 
Yo  aiblins  mighi^I  dlnna  ken — 

$tiU  ha«  a  stakes 
Vm  wae  to  think  ttpo*  yon  deu^ 

£T'n  for  your  sake  1 


L 


TO  A  MOUNTAUr  DAlfiTp 

OH  nnumro  ova  Domt  wtTM  Tya  n»ueH, 

WiK,  modest}  isrimson-tippcd  flowV, 
Thou's  met  me  in  aa  cviJ  hour  ; 
For  I  maian  cmsih  among  Ihe  stotire 

Thy  slender  stem  ; 
To  ffpare  ibw  now  i«  past  tny  pow*r. 

Thou  iMnnie  gem. 

Alaa  I  it'a  no  Ihy  ti«ebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  Lark,  compatiion  meet  1 
Bonding  th«c  *niang  the  dewy  weet  \ 

Wi'  fprecklcd  hreaat, 
When  tipward-i|iHngii]g,  blithe^  to  greet 

The  pttrpling  e^t 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  homble  birth  ; 
Yet  cheorfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  stomii 
Scarce  reared  aboire  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  fonn^ 


The  flaunting  flow^ra  our  gardeoa  yieM, 
High  aheh*ring  wwida  and  wa'a  nuftim 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  btel^ 

O*  clod  or 
Adnma  the  histie  atroble-lield. 

Unseen^ 


Thepe^  m  ihy  ecanty  mantle  ctmd^ 
Thy  suawie  bosom  nm-wikrd  eprcad, 
Tboq  lifts  thy  unn^UBung  head 

In  humble  gniae  | 
But  now  the  share  upteais  tby  bud. 

And  low  tfaou  liaft  t 

Such  ia  the  fkta  of  artless  M&ld, 

Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rtital  shade  I  - 

By  loTe 'B  filmpticity  betrayed. 

And  guilel^  tntft^ 
1H  ah%  liie  tb&e,  all  aoil'd,  »  laid 

Low  j'  the  duet. 

Such  IB  the  fate  of  sunple  Haxd, 
On  Itfe'a  rough  oeean  1 
OnakilftU  he  to  note  the  eai4 

Of  pnideni  lor^. 
The  hiliows  iag«>  and  galea  blew  hard^ 

And  whelm  him  aW  t 

Sudi  fkte  to  sufiFering  worth  la  giwi^ 
Who  long  with  wants  and  wo<«  )us  atttTca, 
By  hnsoAu  pride  or  cnnniDg  drivvia 

To  mbVy's  tariidE^ 
Till  wreneh^d  of  ev^ry  etay  but  He«tm^ 

He,  niln'd,  eliik  I 

Ev'n  thou  who  moum'at  the  Daisy's  fate. 
That  fate  m  thino — no  distant  djttc" ; 
Stem  Ruin's  ploogh-ahare  dH^es^  ebte 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  cmah'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight. 

Shall  be  tfay  d<»oiD  I 


Whkr  ehapuian  billiea  leave  the  l^^ 
And  drouthy  necbore,  neebora  meei. 
As  market-daya  are  wearing  latc^ 
An*  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate  ; 
While  we  flit  bouaing  at  the  aappj^ 
An'  gettin  fou  and  nnco  happy^ 
We  think  na  on  the  lacg  Scote  tniles^ 
The  mosses,  waters  ^  slaps^  and  styJ^ 
Tlist  lie  between  us  and  onr  bame, 
Whapp  aits  our  sulky  sullen  fUme, 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  atortn, 
Nnraing  her  wfath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
Afl  he  foe  Ayr  ae  uight  did  canter 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  neVr  a  towa  smp 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  Imi^*^  \ 
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O  Tarn  !  had'st  thou  but  been  aae  wiBe, 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate^s  advice  ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum  ; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober  ; 
That  ilka  mclder,  wi'  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller  ; 
That  ev*ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on  ; 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on  ; 
That  at  the  L — d*s  house,  ev*n  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesy'd,  that  late  or  soon, 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon  ; 
Or  catch'd  wi*  warlocks  in  the  mirk, 
By  AUoway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames  !  it  gars  me  greet. 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet. 
How  mony  lengthened  sage  advices. 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises  ! 

But  to  our  tale  :  Ae  market  night. 
Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  right ; 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely  ; 
And  at  his  elbow,  souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony  ; 
Tam  lo*ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  saugs  an*  clatter  : 
And  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better  : 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious  ; 
Wi'  favours,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious  : 
The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories  ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus  : 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy. 
E'en  drown'd  himself  amang  the  nappy  ; 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wiiig'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure  : 
Kings  may  be  bless'd,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ilb  o'  life  victorious  I 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed  ! 
Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever  ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their. place  ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanisliing  amid  the  storm.— 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide  ; 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride  ; 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane, 
That  dri>ary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in ; 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in, 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 
The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last ; 
The  rattlin  show'rs  rose  on  the  blast : 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd  ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  Ung,  the  thunder  bellow'd  ; 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand, 
The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand.' 


Weel  mounted  on  his  grey  mare,  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tam  skelpit  on  through  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Whiles  holding  fast  bis  guid  blue  bonnet ; 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet ; 
Whiles  glow'ring  round  wi'  prudent  cares. 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares  ; 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawmg  nigh, 
Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry — 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor^d  ; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak  's  neck-bane  ; 
And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn  ; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  hersel. — 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods  ; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  through  the  woods ! 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 
When,  glimmering  through  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze  ; 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  ghincing ; 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing. — 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn  ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn  ! 
Wi*  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquabae  we'll  face  the  devil ! — 
The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle, 
Fair  play,  he  cared  na  deiis  a  boddle. 
But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonish'd. 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd. 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  light ; 
And,  vow  !  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight ! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance  ; 
Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast ; 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large. 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge  : 
He  screw'd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl. 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl. — 
Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses. 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  hkst  dresses ; 
And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slight. 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light, — 
By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims ; 
Twa  span-lang,  wee  unchristen'd  bairns  ; 
A  thief  new-cutted  frae  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape  : 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red-rusted  ; 
Five  scimitars  wi'  murder  crusted  ; 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled  ; 
A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled. 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft. 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft ; 
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Wr  mail'  o'  liorrible  and  jiwfit', 
Whkb  ev'ti  t6  mmif?  wad  b<?  uqIqwAiV 

A»  Tainmie  gliiwr*(i,  amazed,  and  cutioiib, 
The  uninh  &nd  fun  gret^  faat  aod  furious  ; 
The  piper  bud  and  louder  blew  ; 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew  ; 
They  reeUd,  they  aet,  tJiej  crosa'd,  they  cleekit^ 
Til]  ilka  carlin  Bwut  and  r^kit^ 
And  coQst  her  daddies  lo  Ihe  wark, 
Ajid  linkct  at  it  la  her  aiuk  J 

Hov  Tauip  O  Tarn  1  had  Ihey  been  qucai>» 
A'  plump  and  strapinngj  in  their  teeaB  ; 
Thetr  aarki^  b^tf^jid  o'  cresbie  flannen, 
Been  Bnaw-.^  white  s&vcntoen  bunder  hncn  t 
TMr  breeka  o'  raioe,  my  only  pair, 
That  iinc€  wef«  plash,  o^  guid  bine  hair, 
I  wad  bae  gi'en  tliem  off  my  hwrdi^  ! 
For  ac  blink  o*  the  bonnie  buidiee  1 

But  withered  beldams,  aold  and  droll, 
HigWDodie'  faa^  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Lowpiu^  and  tiiuging  oq  a  crummock, 
I  womler  dJdna  turn  %hy  stomach. 

Bnt  Tarn  kcnti'd  what  was  what  fu'  brmwlie. 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walte, 
T\ml  zkight  inllsted  m  the  cotv, 

ell  after  kenn'd  on  Caniek  aUoi«  t 
mony  a  beast  to  dead  ahe  tko^y 
And  perifihM  mony  a  botmie  boat, 
And  ehook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear, 
And  kept  the  eotmtryvgide  in  t&ajc) 
Her  cutty  aark^  o'  PaiaLey  ham. 
That  while  a  lafitde  ahe  bad  woni^ 
lit  longitude  tho'  SKirely  aeanty, 
It  wafl  htT  best  J  and  she  was  rauntie, — 
Ah  I  Little  kenn'd  thy  reTerend  grannie. 
That  sark  &h&  coft  for  her  wee  Naniue^ 
Wi*  twa  p«nd  Scots  (Hwaa  a^  her  richea), 
Wad  ever  graced  a  dance  of  witches  ] 

Bnt  here  my  muse  her  wing  matm  qow¥  ; 
Sic  flighta  are  far  beyond  hor  pow*r  : 
To  tiitig  bow  Nannie  l!ap  and  tlang^ 
(A  douple  jade  she  waa  and  Strang,) 
And  bow  Tam  stood,  like  ane  l>ewltcb'd. 
And  Ihoogfat  hta  very  een  enriched  * 
Erett  Satan  gbwr'd,  and  fid^d  fu'  lain. 
And  hotcbM  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main  : 
Till  first  ac  caper^  sjne  anitber, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roars  out,  "  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark  I  " 
And  in  an  instant  ail  was  dark  : 
And  ec&reely  bad  he  ^taggie  raUied, 
Wiien  out  the  bellLsh  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angiy  fyke. 
When  pltmdcrlDg  herds  as^uJ  their  byke  ; 
A  a  open  pitssio's  mortal  foc«. 
When,  pop  !  she  Etarte  before  their  nose  ; 
As  eager  runs  the  tnarket-e3<owd^ 
When  "  Catch  the  thief  1  '*  reaouads  aloud  ; 
So  Maggie  rtma,  the  witch  ce  foUow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  skrcech  and  bellow. 

Ah,  Tam  1  ah,  Tam  j  thou'll  get  thy  Ikirin  I 
In  hell  they'll  roaat  these  like  a  hemn  ! 


it 


Ta  Tpin  thy  Kate  awaits  Ihy  co^aiio 
Eate  soon  wHl  be  a  woefa'  wonuui 
Nov  J  do  thy  speedy  nbnosC^  ^^^ 
And  win  the  key-etane  of  tbe  bng 
There  at  them  thou  iby  tail  inay 
A  mnniag  stream  they  dare  zia 
But  ere  the  key-slane  she  conJd 
The  fieni  a  tale  ahe  h^  to 
For  l^annle,  far  before  the 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie 
And  flew  at  Tam  wi*  fnrio<i» 
But  little  wist  ahe  Maggie^a 
Ae  spring  brought  off  her 
Bnt  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail  t 
The  carlin  daugbt  her  by  the  rimipb 
And  left  pooiT  Maggie  acmrov  a 


Now,  wha  diia  talD  «'  titltll  i 
tOt  snail  and  mother'a  mm,  lake  li«ed  : 
Whene'er  to  drink  yon  art?  indlocd. 
Or  ent^-sarka  run  in  your  mindj 
Think,  ye  may  bny  the  joys  o'er  demtp 
Kcmet&bcr  Tam  o'  Shanter^a  i 
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O  PooitTiTB  ciuld,  and  tmiQmm  Itftt, 

Ve  wreck  my  ] 
Vet  poortith  a*  1  i 

An'  Hwere  na  for  mj  Jeaoiev 
O  why  should  ikte  sic  pleasure  b^n^ 

IJfeV  dearest  bandA  trntwiiung  t 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  ma  love^. 

Depend  on  Fertune^e  shiimig  t 

Thia  warld's  wealth  when  I  tfaink  on, 
It^  pridoj  and  a'  tbe  lave  o*t ; 

Fie,  fie,  on  silly  coward  mmt^ 
That  be  should  be  the  s1av«  n\, 
O  why,  &<?. 

Her  eeii  sae  bonoie  bine  betrsj. 
How  &he  repays  my  passion  ; 

But  prudence  ia  her  o'erword  ay^ 
She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 
O  why,  &£^ 

O  wha  can  prudence  thmk  upon. 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  I 
0  wha  can  prudence  think  ti^oa. 

And  sae  in  lore  aa  I  am  t 
0  why,  &c 

How  blcflt  the  humble  oott^r'a  &te  ! 

He  wooa  his  ample  deairie  ; 
The  sillia  bogk^  wealtli  mx^  at^te. 

Can  nerer  mak&  them  eerie, 
O  why  should  fate  sie  pleasure  liftv% 

Lifers  dearest  bonds  nntwtniiip  f 
Or  wby^  sa^  sweet  a  flower  as  la^^. 

Depend  on  Fortnne^a  Wtim^g  f 
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TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN. 


Thou  lingering  star,  with  leas'ning  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary  I  dear  deputed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  hiissful  rest  1 
Scest  thou  thy  lorer  lowly  laid  1 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast ! 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met. 

To  live  one  day  of  parUng  love  ! 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace  ; 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning,  green  ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray. 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  ! 

W^here  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest ! 
Secst  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ! 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  I 


SONG. 


CHORUS. 

I  Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 
I  Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 
I       And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy  ! 

I  Although  thou  maun  never  be  mine. 
Although  even  hope  is  denied  ; 
'Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing 
Than  aught  in  the  world  beside — Jessy  I 

'   I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day, 
Ah,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms  ; 
But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber. 
For  then  I  am  lock'd  in  thy  anns — Jessy ! 

I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love-rolling  ee ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

'Gaiust  Fortune's  fell  cruel  decree  I — Jessy  ! 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear— Jeasy  I 

I 


BRUCB  TO  HIS  MEN  AT  BANNOCKBURN. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wT  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led  ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  victorie  I 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour. 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour : 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  pow'r  — 
Chains  and  slaverie  ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor-knave  I 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ! 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  t 
Let  him  turn  and  flee  ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  Uw 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand  or  freeman  fa'  ? 
Let  him  follow  me  ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  ! 
By  our  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins. 
But  they  shaU  be  free  ! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  I 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 

Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 

Let  us  do  or  die  ! 


BONO. 


0  Mart,  at  thy  window  be. 

It  is  the  wisb'd,  the  trysted  hour  ! 
Those  smiles  and  gUnces  let  me  see. 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor : 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stour«, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun  ; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string, 
The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha', 

To  thee  my  fimcy  took  its  wing, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw ; 

Tho'  this  was  (air,  and  that  was  braw. 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

1  8igh*d^  and  said  amang  them  a', 
**  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  t 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whose  only  faut  is  loving  thee  I 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  nae  gie, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown  I 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 
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0,  MEMO.  I  on  Pflnujffitis*  hUi  ! 
Or  hid  of  Helieon  mjf  fill ; 
TJijLt  I  miglit  catch  pwtte  t»kill. 

To  aing  how  dcELT  I  love  thee. 
Out  Nith  tuauti  be  my  MuneV  well. 
My  Muse  maun  be  thy  1>omile  ael'; 
Ou  Corsinran  rtl  gbvV  AUd  sf^H, 

And  write  hoi^  dEmi*  I  love  Uil'c. 

Then  cooie^  sweet  Muae,  inApifc  my  bj  t 
For  a'  the  l«?e-Jajig  «iintner'»  digr 
i  ciHtdnJk  fiing,  I  coudtm  6a^, 

lldw  mych,  how  Jeftr,  I  Iotb  thfic, 
I  v^^e  thee  dancing  o*er  Ihe  greeti. 
Thy  waStki  sae  jimpi  tbj  limba  aue  cleftUj 
Thy  tKPapting  lipfl,  Uty  roguUh  ecu — 

By  heavcm  and  vnrth  I  love  thee  I 

By  night,  hy  dAj,  a-fidd^  at  hamet, 
The  Uiouglite  o*  thee  my  br^^so^t  inBame  ; 
And  &ye  I  muse  &cid  sing  thy  lulidc — 
I  only  live  to  love  Ihet, 


Tho*  I  were  donmM  tu  wander  on 
Beyond  the  eea,  beyond  the  buu, 
Tin  my  last  weiLry  And  wmi  mn  ; 

TLU  Uien— and  Ib^  TU  love  ibe*. 


BONO. 


md  I  a  oave  on  some  wild,  dk^lBt  ibdf#. 
Where  the  wind*  howl  to  the  wAvc8*da4hinf  f 
ThoTT)  would  f  w&ef  my  wocss, 
Thei*e  seek  my  loet  r&pMe, 
Tit  J  grief  my  eyes  nhould  c|i3te, 
Ne'er  to  wake  more. 

Folfieat  of  womankind,  eatist  thoa  decbu^, 
All  thy  foud  plighted  vowa — fleeting  »  air  ! 
To  iJjy  new  lot  er  hie^ 

Laugh  o'er  thy  petjury, 
Then  m  thy  Imsom  try 

Whit  peaw  IB  therf  \ 
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WtLLUM  Mason  waa  the  bod  of  the  vicar  of 
BL  Trinity,  in  the  East- Rid  lug  of  YorkK^hire, 
He  wajs  entered  of  St  John*fi  College,  Cambridge, 
in  hifi  eighteeutfa  yenr,  having  ulreudyi  w^  he 
informs  u%  blended  Borne  attention  t^  paiiitiiig 
and  poetry  with  hh  youthful  Btudii3& —  I 

" »ncffli  my  baml  the  mimie  colotrn  mpread, 

Aod  TninL^  fctm^ve  to  «i&tcli  Hdimblu  vrrenth  - 

EH0ish  Qarden^  &.  h 

At  the  univerBlty^  he  dlstlngninhed  himself  by 
hift  Monody  on  the  death  of  Pope,  which  was 
pubiUhed  in  1747*,  Two  yeara  afterwa.i*ds  he 
oblainod  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  a  fel- 
lowship of  Ferabroke-haiL  For  bia  fellowHhi|j 
he  was  indebted  Ui  the  inEjer«?»it  of  Gmy,  whose 
aequdtitonco  with  him  wbs  iotimate  and  Lasting  ■ 
and  who  deacHhes  hkn^at  CambrMg^^  a«  a  youtsg 
mma  of  tnneh  fancy,  little  judgment,  and  n  good 
deal  iif  modesty  ;  in  dmplieity  a  ehild^  a  little 
vain,  but  sincere,  inoffeiiBJve,  and  Indolent*  At 
a  later  period  of  bU  life,  Thomas  Warton  p^vs 
him  the  very  oppoaite  character  of  a  **  buckram 
man." 

[*  In  ono  of  his  Unt  poeniB  Ma^yia  liftdt  In  a  paiMilo 
fiction «  rank«^  Chaupfr  anit  SpertittT  (uid  WUton  bvtotr 
PVjpe,  wblcli  [a  like  oomtHiHiiE  &  gnnlco  shrub  wJth  the 
(mk*  of  th<H  fnroit.  But  bo  would  bnvo  nulntataed  do 
trutrb  nbfiUirdlty  in  hli  riper  y^-Ars^  far  Masrtti  lived  tn  iter- 
odirc  bad  eorrtsct  hotb  his  virors  of  oftbiion  and  bi*  fottlta 

of  •tjIfK. — ^VTHKV^   CclffpfT,  TtlHI.  |X  IH-J 
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Ho  was  early  attached  to  Whig  principicst  iud 

wrote  his  poem  of  **  Isis,'*  a^  sjj  attack  on  tlw 
Jacobitism  of  Ojtford.  When  Tliomas  Wartun 
produced  his  « Triumph  of  Isia^"  in  reply,  tb* 
twe  ftoets  had  the  liberality  to  compliment  tbe 
produetioJis  of  each  otiier  ;  nor  were  their  rivai 
Eitrain^much  worthy  of  mutual  envy.  But  Ma»ii, 
though  he  was  above  envy,  could  not  detach  hit 
vanity  f^m  the  suhjeeCn.  One  evenings  nn  culer* 
ing  Ojifortl  with  a  friend,  he  expres^sd  h'm  haj^ 
pineas  thnt  it  wajt^dark.  H  in  friend  not  penxivi^g 
iuiy  advantage  in  the  cireunxstance,  '^What'" 
said  Maeon,  **  donH  you  remember  my  lAts  r* 

In  l?53  he  published  bid  "  Elfndaj'*  in  which 
the  eliuruB  is  intrudueed  ^ler  the  mwleJ  of  the 
Greek  drama.  The  geneml  uixsu)tahlene«  «l 
tliat  venerable  apjiendage  of  the  ancient  th^trv 
for  the  modem  stage  seeins  lo  be  little  di** 
pute^lf-  The  two  preduminant  fealnres  of  tb^ 
Greek  chorus  were,  its  music  and  its  abat^act 
morality.  Its  musical  charaeter  could  not  be 
revivedt  unless  the  eeieuee  of  mu^ic   wen*  by 

[  t  Tlie  antiEimta  wtr»  p^firtuaUy  t-tiiUltinl  and  toA^ 
^^TvA  by  tbe  nwogtftj  Of  va^g  ibe  chorus;  waA  H  (bij 
havQ  doDQ  wonders  notwIthAtaqdiaK  tbJs  cisf,  f««  I 
am  iltiey  would  baw  perfomu'd  »tJU  ^rmlar  troads* 
witbout  ttn— Gray.  Kimutrk*  on  E\fH^^  W^r^  It 
JJf  tt/^nf ,  v&l,  Iv.  in  2. 

It  \A  imtmadblD  to  ee^Deelve  that  Pbitdra  tm^lii  b« 
biipeHtuou6  paHakin^  or  Medea  Uct  munledriiu  T«vaiiF,tt 
fi  wIkjIc  tn:top  tif  atttfnd&iit^— U^ir.  W^vLK^ca.  H^fat  ^Uid 
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some  miracle  to  be  made  a  thousand  years 
younger,  and  unless  modem  ears  were  restored 
to  a  taste  for  its  youthful  simplicity.  If  music 
were  as  freely  mixed  with  our  tragedy  as  with 
that  of  Greece,  the  effect  would  speedily  be,  to 
make  harmony  predominate  over  words,  sound 
over  senHC,  as  in  modem  operas,  and  the  result 
would  be,  not  a  resemblance  to  the  drama  of 
Greece,  but  a  thing  as  opposite  to  it  as  possible. 
The  moral  use  of  the  ancient  chorus  is  also 
superseded  by  the  nature  of  modem  dramatic 
imitation,  which  incorporates  sentiment  and  re- 
flection so  freely  with  the  speeches  of  the  repre- 
sented characters,  as  to  need  no  suspension  of 
the  dialogue  for  the  sake  of  lyrical  bursts  of 
morality  or  religious  invocation. 

The  chorus  was  the  oldest  part  of  Greek 
tragedy  ;  and  though  Mr.  Schlegel  has  rejected 
the  idea  of  its  having  owed  its  preservation  on 
the  Greek  stage  to  its  antiquity,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  that  circumstance  was  partly  the 
cause  of  its  preservation*.  Certainly  the  Greek 
drama,  having  sprung  from  a  choral  origin,  would 
always  retain  a  character  congenial  with  the 
choms.  The  Greek  drama  preseHrod  a  religious 
and  highly  rhythmical  cluu-actcr.  It  took  its 
rise  from  a  popular  solemnity,  and  continued  to 
exhibit  the  public,  as  it  were,  personified  in  a 
distinct  character  upon  the  stage.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance we  may  perhaps  recognize  a  trait  of 
the  democratic  spirit  of  Athenian  manners,  which 
delighted  to  give  the  impartial  spectators  a  sort 
of  image  and  representative  voice  upon  the  stage. 
Music  was  then  simple  ;  the  dramatic  represen- 
tation of  character  and  action,  though  bold,  was 
simple ;  and  this  simplicity  left  in  the  ancient 
stage  a  space  for  the  chorus,  which  it  could  not 
obtain  (permanently)  on  that  of  the  modems. 
Our  music  is  so  complicated,  that  when  it  is 
allied  with  words  it  overwhelms  our  attention  to 
words.  Again,  the  Greek  drama  gave  strong 
and  decisive  outlines  of  character  and  passion, 
but  not  their  minute  shadings  ;  our  drama  gives 
all  the  play  of  moral  physiognomy.  The  great 
and  awi'ul  characters  of  a  Greek  tragedy  spoke 
in  pithy  texts,  without  commentaries  of  senti. 
ment ;  while  the  flexible  eloquence  of  the  mo- 
dems supplies  both  text  and  commentary.  Every 
moral  fi^eling,  calm  or  tumultuous,  is  expressed 
in  our  soliloquies  or  dialogues.  The  Greeks  made 
up  for  the  want  of  soliloquy,  and  for  the  short 

*  Mr.  Schlegel  alludes  to  the  trftdition  of  8ophoole« 
having  written  a  pmso  defence  of  the  chonu  against  the 
objections  of  contemporaries,  who  blamed  his  continu- 
ance of  it.  Admitting  this  tradition,  frhat  does  it  prove? 
Sophrtcles  found  the  chorus  in  his  native  drama,  and  no 
doubt  found  the  graiusof  that  drama  congenial  with  the 
chorus  from  which  it  had  Hprung.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
great  (German  critic,  he  used  the  chorus,  not  from  regard 
to  habit,  but  principle.  Itut  hare  not  many  persona  of 
the  highest  genius  defended  customs  on  the  score  of  prin- 
ciple, to  which  they  were  secretly,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
attached  from  the  power  of  habit?  Custom  ia^  in  tmet, 
stronger  than  principle. 


simplicity  of  their  dialogue,  which  often  consisted 
in  interchanges  of  single  lines,  by  choral  speeches, 
which  commented  on  the  passing  action,  ex- 
plained occurring  motives,  and  soothed  or  deep- 
ened the  moral  impressions  arising  out  of  the 
piece.  With  us  everything  is  different.  The 
dramatic  character  is  brought,  both  physically 
and  morally,  so  much  nearer  to  our  perception, 
with  all  its  fluctuating  motives  and  feelings,  as  to 
render  it  as  unnecessary  to  have  interpreters  of 
sentiment  or  motives,  such  as  the  chorus,  to 
magnify,  or  soothe,  or  prolong  our  moral  impres- 
sions, as  to  have  buskins  to  increase  the  size,  or 
brazen  vases  to  reverberate  the  voice  of  the 
speaker.  Nor  has  the  mind  any  preparation  for 
such  juries  of  reflectors,  and  processions  of  con- 
fidential advisers. 

There  is,  however,  no  rule  without  a  possible 
exception.  To  make  the  chorus  an  habitual 
part  of  the  modem  drama  would  be  a  chimerical 
attempt.  There  are  few  subjects  in  which  every 
part  of  a  plot  may  not  be  fulfilled  by  individuals. 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  subject,  in  which  it 
may  be  required,  or  at  least  desirable  to  incor- 
porate a  group  of  individuals  under  one  common 
part  And  where  this  grouping  shall  arise  not 
capriciously,  but  necessarily  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  our  minds  will  not  be  offended  by 
the  circumstance,  but  will  thank  the  dramatist 
for  an  agreeable  novelty.  In  order  to  reconcile 
us,  however,  to  this  plural  personage,  or  chorus, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  individuals  composing  it 
should  be  knit  not  only  by  a  natural  but  dignified 
coalition.  The  group,  in  fact,  will  scarcely  please 
or  interest  the  imagination  unless  it  has  a  solemn 
or  interesting  community  of  character.  Such 
are  the  Druids  in  '^Caractacus  ;"  and,  perhaps, 
the  chorus  of  Israelites  in  Racine's  **  Esther.** 
In  such  a  case  even  a  modem  audience  would 
be  likely  to  suspend  their  love  of  artificial  har- 
mony, and  to  listen  with  delight  to  simple  music 
and  choral  poetry,  where  the  words  were  not 
drowned  in  the  music.  At  all  events,  there 
would  exist  a  fair  apology  for  introducing  a 
chorus,  from  the  natural  and  imposing  bond  of 
unity  belonging  to  the  group.  But  this  apology 
will  by  no  means  apply  to  the  tragedy  of  Elfrida. 
The  chorus  \a  there  composed  of  persons  who 
have  no  other  community  of  character  than 
their  being  the  waiting  women  of  a  baroness. 
They  are  too  unimportant  personages  to  be  a 
chorus.  They  have  no  right  to  form  so  impor- 
tant a  ring  around  Elfrida,  in  the  dramatic  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  the  imagination  is  puzzled  to  dis- 
cover any  propriety  in  those  young  Udies,  who, 
according  to  history,  ought  to  have  been  good 
Christians  striking  up  a  hymn,  in  Ilarewood 
Forest,  to  the  rising  sun  : 

*'  HaU  to  the  Uving  light,'*  Ac 

In  other  respects  the  tragedy  of  Elfrida  is 
objectionable.     It  violates  the  traditioiyd  truth 
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of  history,  withoat  exhibiting  a  story  sufficiently 
powerful  to  triumph  orer  our  historical  belief. 
The  whole  concludes  with  Elfrida's  self-devotion 
to  widowhood ;  but  no  circumstance  is  contrired 
to  assure  us,  that,  like  many  other  afflicted 
widows,  she  may  not  marry  again.  An  irreverend 
and  ludicrous,  but  involuntary,  recollection  is 
apt  to  cross  the  mind  respectmg  the  firagility  of 
widows'  vows— 

'*  YowB  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void.** 
Elfrida  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1772 
under  the  direction  of  Ck>lman,  who  got  it  up 
with  splendid  scenery,  and  characteristic  music, 
composed  by  Dr.  Ame;  but  he  made  some 
alterations  in  the  text,  which  violently  offended 
its  author.  Mason  threatened  the  manager  with 
an  appeal  to  the  public ;  and  the  manager,  in 
turn,  threatened  the  poet  with  introducing  a 
chorus  of  Grecian  washerwomen  on  the  stage. 
At  the  distance  of  several  years  it  was  revived  at 
the  same  theatre,  with  the  author's  own  altera- 
tions, but  with  no  better  success.  The  play,  in 
spite  of  its  theatrical  failure,  was  still  acknow- 
ledged to  possess  poetical  beautiesf . 

In  1754  Mason  went  into  orders;  and,  through 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Holdemesse,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  king.  He  was  also 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  nobleman  now  men- 
tioned, and  accompanied  him  to  Grermany,  where 
he  speaks  of  having  met  with  his  friend  White- 
head, the  future  laureate,  at  Hanover,  in  the 
year  1755.  About  the  same  time  he  received 
the  living  of  Aston.  He  again  courted  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  1756,  with  four  Odes, 
the  themes  of  which  were  Independence,  Me- 
mory, Melancholy,  and  the  Fall  of  T^Tanny. 
Smollett  and  Shenstone,  in  their  strains  to  Inde- 
pendence and  Memory  have  certainly  outshone 
our  poet,  as  well  as  anticipated  him  in  those 
subjects.  The  glittering  and  alliterative  style 
of  those  four  odes  of  Mason  was  severely  paro- 
died by  Lloyd  and  Colman  ;  and  the  public,  it  is 
said,  were  more  entertained  with  the  parodies 
than  with  the  originals.  On  the  death  of  Gibber, 
he  was  proposed  to  succeed  to  the  laurel ;  but 
he  received  an  apology  for  its  not  being  offert^d 
to  him  because  he  was  a  clergyman.  The 
apology  was  certainly  both  an  absurd  and  false 
one;  for  Warton,  the  succeeding  laureate,  was  in 
ordersf .     There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  room  , 

[*  It  was  Kometbing  in  that  sickly  age  of  tragedy  to 
produce  two  such  dramas  as  Elfrida  and  Caractacus ;  the 
success  of  which,  when  Colman  (much  to  his  honour) 
made  the  bold  experiment  of  bringing  them  on  the  stage, 
proved  that,  although  the  public  had  long  been  dieted 
upon  trash,  they  could  relish  soraethingof  a  worthier  kind 
than  Tamerlane.The  Revenge,  and  The  Grecian  Daughter. 
Mason  composed  his  plays  upon  an  artificial  model,  and 
in  a  gorgeous  diction,  because  he  thought  Shakspcarehatl 
precluded  all  hope  of  excellence  in  any  other  form  of 
drama.    Soithk  v,  Cnvper,  vol,  ii.  p.  177.] 

[t  This  is  far  from  correct.  WTiitchead  succeeded 
Cibber,  who  was  succeeded  by  Warton.  Whitehead  wa-s 
not  in  orders;  but  Eusdcn,  a  parson,  and  a  drunken 


for  doubting  the  sincerity  of  Mason's  dedaratiooy 
that  he  was  indifferent  alxmt  the  office. 

His  reputation  was  oonsiderabl  j  raised  by  the 
appearance  of  **  OmctMias/*  in  1759.  Many 
years  after  its  publication  it  was  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  with  applause ;  though  the  im- 
pression it  produced  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
it  permanent  on  the  stage.  This  ehef^mutrt 
of  Mason  may  not  exhiUut  strong  or  minste 
delineation  of  human  character;  hot  it  has 
enough  of  dramatic  interest  to  support  our  ad- 
miration of  virtue  and  our  suspense  and  riTiirf*^ 
in  behalf  of  its  cause :  and  it  leads  the  imagina- 
tion into  scenes,  delightfully  east  amidst  the 
awfulness  of  superstition,  the  renerable  anti- 
quity of  history,  and  the  untamed  grandeur  d 
external  nature.  In  this  last  respect  it  may 
be  preferred  to  the  tragedy  of  BeaomoBt  and 
Fletcher  on  the  same  subject  ;  that  it  brings 
forward  the  persons  and  abodes  of  the  Dmidi 
with  more  magnificent  effect.  There  is  so  nmeii 
of  the  poet's  eye  displayed  in  the  choiee  of  bis 
ground,  and  in  the  outline  of  his  structme,  tlat 
Mason  seems  to  challenge  something  like  a  gene- 
rous prepossession  of  the  mind  in  judging  of 
his  drama.  It  is  the  woric  of  a  man  of  genios, 
that  calls  for  regret  on  its  imperfections.  Etco 
in  the  lyrical  passages,  which  axe  most  of  all 
loaded  with  superfluous  ornament  and  alfiter- 
ation,  we  meet  ¥rith  an  enthusiasm  that  bimb 
out  from  amidst  encumbering  faults.  The  in- 
vocation of  the  Druids  to  Snowdon,  for  which 
the  mind  is  so  well  prepared  by  the  preoediD;: 
scene,  begins  with  peculiar  harmonv, 

'•  Mona  on  Snowdon  calls: 

Hear,  thou  king  of  mountains,  hear  !  " 

and  the  ode  on  which  Gray  bestowed  so  much 
approbation,  opens  with  a  noble  personification, 
and  an  impetuous  spuit — 

••  Hark  I  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  drtad. 
That  shook  the  earth  with  thundering  trvad  J 
'Twas  IX-ath.    In  h.iste  the  warrior  past. 
High  tower'd  his  helmed  head.** 

In  1764  he  published  a  collectton  of  his  works 
in  one  volume,  containing  four  elegies,  which  had 
been  written  since  the  appearance  of  Caractacus. 
The  language  of  those  elegies  is  certainly  less 
stiffly  embroidered  than  that  of  his  odes  ;  and 
they  contain  some  agreeable  passages,  such  a^ 
Drydcn's  character  in  the  first  ;  the  description 
of  a  friend's  happiness  in  country  retirement  in 
the  second ;  and  of  Lady  Coventry's  beauty  in 

one,  had  worn  the  laurel.  Mason  being  in  ordeni  wai 
thought  by  the  then  Lord  Chamberlain  less  eligible  than 
a  layman. 

Dryden  was  the  last  laureate  appointed  by  the  kin« ; 
the  successors  of  Charles  II..  with  a  noble  regard  for 
poetry,  left  the  election  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  To 
Gray  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  sitaatlon  was  ofFered  as  \ 
sinecure,  but  refused,  and  by  Mr.  Sou  they  was  accepted 
conditionally— not  to  sing  annually,  but  upon  oocosira. 
that  is,  when  the  subject  was  fit  for  song  and  the  mue 
consenting.] 
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the  fourth ;  but  they  are  not  altogether  free  from 
the  ^buekramP  and  are  studies  of  the  head  more 
than  the  heart 

In  1762  he  was  appointed  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Montagu  to  the  canonry  and  prebend  of  Driffield, 
in  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  by  Lord  Holder- 
nesse  to  the  precentorship  of  the  church ;  but 
his  principal  residence  continued  still  to  be 
at  Aston,  where  he  indulged  his  taste  in  adorning 
the  grounds  near  his  parsonage,  and  was  still 
more  honourably  distinguished  by  i^n  exemplaiy 
fulfilment  of  his  clerical  duties.  In  1765  he 
married  a  Miss  Sherman,  the  daughter  of 
William  Sherman,  Esq.  of  Kingston-upon-Hull. 
From  the  time  of  his  marriage  ¥rith  this  amiable 
woman,  he  had  unhappily  little  intermission  from 
anxiety  in  watching  the  progress  of  a  consump- 
tion which  carried  her  off  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  He 
has  commemorated  her  virtues  in  a  well-Imown 
and  elegant  sepulchral  inscription. 

By  the  death  of  his  beloved  friend  Gray,  he 
was  left  a  legacy  of  jf500,  together  with  the 
books  and  MSS.  of  the  poet.  His  <<  Memoirs 
and  Letters  of  Gray''  were  published  in  1775, 
upon  a  new  plan  of  biography,  which  has  since 
been  followed  in  several  instances*.  The  first 
book  of  his  ''English  Garden'*  made  its  ap- 
peamnce  in  1772  ;  the  three  subsequent  parts 
came  out  in  1777,  I779,andl782.  The  first  book 
contains  a  few  lines  beautifully  descriptive  of 
woodland  scenery. 

«*  Many  a  glade  is  found. 
The  haunt  of  wood-gods  only ;  where.  If  Art 
E'er  dared  to  tread,  'twas  with  onsandal'd  foot, 
Printlcss,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground." 

There  may  be  other  fine  passages  in  this  poem  ; 
but  if  there  be,  I  confess  that  the  sonmiferous 
effect  of  the  whole  has  occasioned  to  me  the 
fault  or  misfortune  of  overlooking  them.  What 
value  it  may  possess,  as  an  '^  Art  of  Ornamental 
Gardening,"  I  do  not  presume  to  judge ;  but 
if  this  be  the  perfection  of  didactic  poetry,  as 
Warton  pronounced  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  as 
difficult  to  teach  art  by  poetry,  as  to  teach 
poetry  by  art.  He  begins  the  poem  by  invoking 
Simplicity ;  but  she  never  comes.  Had  her 
power  condescended  to  visit  him,  I  think  she 
would  have  thrown  a  less  **  dUetianU  "  air  upon 
his  principal  episode,  in  which  the  tragic  event 
of  a  woman  expiring  suddenly  of  a  broken 
heart,  is  introduced  by  a  conversation  between 
her  rival    lovers    about    **  Palladian    bridges, 

[*  Instead  of  melting  down  my  materials  into  one 
mass,  and  constantly  speaking  in  my  own  person,  by 
which  I  might  have  appeared  to  have  more  merit  in  the 
execution  of  the  work,  1  have  resolved  to  adopt  and 
enlarge  upon  the  excellent  plan  of  Mr.  Mason  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Gray. — ^Boewau* 

Mason's  plan  has  been  further  honoored  by  Hayley's 
imlution  of  it  in  his  life  of  Cowper,  by  Mr.  Moore  in  hit 
life  of  Lord  Byron,  and  by  Mr.  Lookhart  in  his  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Soott] 


Panini's  pencil,  and  Piranesi^s  hand."  At  all 
events,  Simplicity  would  not  have  allowed  the 
hero  of  the  story  to  construct  his  bams  in 
imitation  of  a  Norman  fortress  ;  and  to  give  his 
dairy  the  resemblance  of  an  ancient  abbey  ;  nor 
the  poet  himself  to  address  a  flock  of  sheep  with 
as  much  solenmity  as  if  he  had  been  haranguing 
a  senate. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  American 
war.  Mason  continued  unchanged  in  his  Whig 
principles  ;  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  as- 
sociation for  parliamentary  reform,  which  began 
to  be  formed  in  the  year  1779.  Finding  that 
his  principles  gave  offence  at  court,  he  resigned 
his  office  of  chaplainship  to  the  king.  His 
Muse  was  indebted  to  those  politics  for  a  new 
and  lively  change  in  her  character.  In  the 
pieces  which  he  wrote  under  the  name  of  Mal- 
colm Mac  Gregor,  there  is  a  pleasantry  that  we 
should  little  expect  from  the  solemn  hand  which 
had  touched  the  harp  of  the  Druids.  Thomas 
Warton  was  the  first  to  discover,  or  at  least  to 
announce,  him  as  the  author  of  the  <<  Heroic 
Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers  ;'^  and  Mason's 
explanation  left  the  suspicion  uncontradictedf. 

Among  his  accomplUJmients,  his  critical  know- 
ledge of  painting  must  have  been  considerable, 
for  his  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  poem  on  that 
art,  which  appeared  in  1783,  was  finished  at  the 
particular  suggestion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  furnished  it  with  illustrative  notes.  One  of 
his  Ust  publications  was,  <<  An  Ode  on  the  Ck>m- 
memoration  of  the  British  Revolution. "  It 
was  his  very  last  song  in  praise  of  liberty.  Had 
Soame  Jenyns,  whom  our  poet  rallies  so  face- 
tiously for  his  Toryism,  lived  to  read  his  palinode 
after  the  French  Revolution,  he  might  have 
retorted  on  him  the  lines  which  Mason  put  in 
the  mouth  of  Dean  Tucker,  in  his  '<  Dialogue  of 
the  Dean  and  the  Squire." 

"  Squire  Jenyns,  since  with  like  intent 
We  both  have  writ  on  government." 

But  he  showed  that  his  philanthropy  had  suffered 
no  abatement  from  the  change  of  his  politics,  by 
delivering  and  publishing  an  eloquent  sermon 
against  the  slave  trade.  In  the  same  year  that 
gave  occason  to  his  Secular  Ode,  he  condescended 
to  be  the  biographer  of  his  friend  Whitehead,  and 
the  editor  of  his  works. 

Ma8on*s  learning  in  the  arts  was  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  He  composed  several  devotional  pieces  of 
music  for  the  choir  of  York  cathedral  ;  and  Dr. 
Bumey  speaks  of  an  <<  Historical  and  Critical 
Essay  on  English  Church  Music,"  which  he 
published  in  1795,  in  very  respectful  terms.  It 
Lb  singular,  however,  that  the  fault  ascribed  by 
the  same  authority  to  his  musical  theory,  should 
be  that  of  Calvinistical  plainness.  In  verse  he 
was  my  Lord  Peter  ;  in  his  taste  for  sacred 

[t  Mason's  right  to  the  poem  is  now  pat  beyond  all 
qncstkm  by  the  collected  edition  of  Walpole's  Lettera] 
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music,  Dr.  Barney  compares  him  to  Jack,  in  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub." 

His  death  was  occasioned,  in  his  seventy-second 


year,  by  an  accidental  hurt  on  his  1^,  which  hi 
received  in  stepping  oat  of  a  carnage,  and  vhiel 
produced  an  incurable  mortification. 


OPENING  SCENE  OF  « CARACTACUS." 


AuLUS  DiDius,  %pith  Romans:  Vblliwto  and  Elidtous, 
son*  of  Vkt  British  Queen  Caetismawdua. 

Au.  Did,  This  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle  : 
Here,  Romans,  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 
Gaze  on  the  solemn  scene  ;  behold  yon  oak. 
How  stem  hefrowns,and  with  his broadbrown arms 
Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him :  mark  yon  altar, 
The  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  rugged  base, 
These  cliffs,  these  yawning  cavems,this  wide  circus, 
Skirted  with  unhewn  stone  :  they  awe  my  soul, 
As  if  the  very  genius  of  the  place 
Himself  appear'd,  and  with  terrific  tread 
Stalk'd  through  his  drear  domain.    And  yet,  my 

friends, 
(If  shapes  like  his  be  but  the  fancy's  coinage) 
Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power,  that  reigns 
'Mid  the  lone  majesty  of  untamed  nature. 
Controlling  sober  reason  ;  tell  me  else, 
Why  do  these  haimts  of  barb'rous  superstition 
O*ercome  me  thus !  I  scorn  them,  yet  they  awe  me. 
Call  forth  the  British  princes  :  in  this  gloom 
I  mean  to  school  them  to  our  enterprise. 

Enter  Vklunus  and  Elidurus. 
Ye  pledges  dear  of  Cartismandua's  faith, 
Approach  !  and  to  mine  uninstructed  ear 
Explain  tliis  scene  of  horror. 

Eiid,  Daring  Roman, 

Know  that  thou  stand'st  on  consecrated  ground  : 
These  mighty  piles  of  magic-planted  rock, 
Thus  ranged  in  mystic  order,  mark  the  place 
Where  but  at  times  of  hoHest  festival 
The  Druid  leads  his  train. 

Aul.  Did.  Where  dwells  the  seer? 

Vel.  In  yonder  shagg^'  cave  ;  on  which  the  moon 
Now  sheds  a  side-long  gleam.      His  brotherhood 
Possess  the  neighb'ring  cliffs. 

Aul.  Did.  Yet  up' the  hill 

Mine  eye  descries  a  distant  range  of  caves, 
Delved  in  the  ridges  of  the  craggy  steep  ; 
And  this  way  still  another. 

Elid.  On  the  left 

Reside  the  sages  skill'd  in  nature's  loi*e  : 
The  changeful  miiverse,  its  numl)ers,  powers, 
Studious  they  measure,  save  when  meditation 
Gives  place  to  holy  rites  :  then  in  the  gi*ove 
Each  hath  his  rank  and  function.     Yonder  grots 
Are  tenanted  by  Bards,  who  nightly  thence. 
Robed  in  their  flowing  vests  of  innocent  white. 
Descend,  with  harps  that  glitter  to  the  moon, 
H\Tnning  immortal  strains.     The  spirits  of  air, 
Of  earth,  of  water,  nay  of  Heaven  itself. 
Do  listen  to  their  lay  ;  and  oft,  'tis  said, 
In  visible  shapes  dance  they  a  magic  round 


To  the  high  minstrelsy. — Now,  if  thine  ejv 
Be  sated  with  the  view,  haste  to  thy  ships, 
And  ply  thine  oars  ;  for,  if  the  Draids  learn 
This  bold  intrusion,  thou  wilt  find  it  hard 
To  foil  their  fury. 

Aul.  Did.  Prince,  I  did  not  moor 

My  light-arm'd  shallops  on  this  dangerous  stniri 
To  soothe  a  fruitless  cariosity  ; 
I  come  in  quest  of  proud  Caractacos  ; 
Who,  when  our  veterans  put  his  troops  to  fUgfat, 
Found  refuge  here. 

Elid.  If  here  the  monarch  rests, 

Presumptuous  chief  !  thou  mighrst  as  well  aasaj 
To  pluck  him  from  yon  stars :  Elarth's  ample  nn^ 
Contains  no  surer  refuge  :  underneath 
The  soil  we  tread,  a  hundred  secret  paUn, 
Scoop'd  through  the  living  rock  in  winding  mut 
Lead  to  as  many  caverns,  dark,  and  deep  : 
In  which  the  hoary  sages  act  their  rites 
Mysterious,  rites  of  such  strange  potency, 
As,  done  in  open  day,  would  dim  the  son. 
Though  throned  in  noontide  brightness.     In  md 
He  may  for  life  lie  hid.  [dea 

Aul.  Did.  We  know  the  task 

Most  difficult,  yet  has  thy  royal  mother 
Furnish'd  the  means. 

Elid.  My  mother,  aay'st  thou,  Roman ' 

Aul.  Did.  In  proof  of  that  firm  faith  she  lends 
to  Rome, 
She  gave  you  up  her  honour's  hostages. 

Elid.  She  did  :  and  we  submit. 

Aul.  Did.  To  Rome  we  bearyoa; 

From  your  dear  country  bear  you  ;  from  your  joy^ 
Your  loves,  your  friendships,  all  your  souls  h.»id 
precious 

Elid.  And  dost  thou  taunt  us,Roman,with  our  £att^ 

Aul.  Did.  No,  youth,  by  Heaven,  I  would  avert 
that  faU\ 
Wish  ye  for  liberty  I 

Vel.  and  Elid.         More  than  for  life. 

Aul.  Did.  And  would  do  much  to  gain  it  ? 

IV/.  Name  the  ta>iL 

Aul.  Did.  The  task  is  easy.      Haste  ye  to  tbe* 
Druids  : 
Tell  them  ye  come,  comraission'd  by  your  qaetn. 
To  seek  the  great  Caractacus  ;  and  call 
His  valour  to  her  aid,  against  the  legions. 
Which,  led  by  our  Ostorius,  now  assail 
Her  frontiers.     The  late  treaty  she  has  seal'd 
Is  yet  unknown  :  and  this  her  royal  signet, 
Which  more  to  mask  our  pifrpose  was  obtained. 
Shall  be  your  pledge  of  faith.     The  eager  kins 
Will  gladly  take  the  charge  ;  and,  he  consenting, 
What  else  remains,  but  to  the  Men&Ts  shoie 
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Ye  lead  his  credulous  step  I  there  will  we  seize  him, 
Bear  him  to  Rome,  the  substitute  for  you, 
And  give  you  back  to  freedom. 

Vel.  If  the  Druids— 

Aul.  Did.  If  they,  or  he,  prevent  this  artifice, 
Then  force  must  take  its  way :  then  flaming  brands. 
And  biting  axes,  wielded  by  our  soldiers, 
Must  level  these  thick  shades,  and  so  unlodge 
^The  lurking  savage. 

Eiid.  Gods,  shall  Mona  perish  I 

Aul.  Did,   Princes,  her  ev*ry  trunk  shall  on 
the  ground 
Stretch  its  gigantic  length  ;  unless,  ere  dawn. 
Ye  lure  this  untamed  lion  to  our  toils. 
Go  then,  and  prosper  ;  I  shall  to  the  ships, 
And  there  expect  his  coming.    Youths,  remember. 
He  must  to  Rome  to  grace  great  Ceesar^s  triumph: 
Csesar  and  fate  demand  him  at  your  hand. 

lExeunt  Aulus  Didivs  and  Ronums. 


FROM  TIIE  SAME. 

Caractacusamong  the  Druids,  where  he  it  to  be  consecrated 
one  of  their  number. 

CAfucTAcus;   EvrLiNA,  daughter  </ Caractacub  ;  and 
CHoaus. 

Car.  This  holy  place,  methinks,  doth  this  night 
wear 
More  than  its  wonted  gloom :  Druid,  these  groves 
Have  caught  the  dismal  colouring  of  my  soul. 
Changing  their  dark  dun  garbs  to  very  sable. 
In  pity  to  their  guest.     Hail,  hallow'd  oaks  I 
Hail,  British  bom  I  who,  hkst  of  British  race. 
Hold  your  primeval  rights  by  Nature's  charter  ; 
Not  at  the  nod  of  Csesar.     Happy  foresters. 
Ye  wave  your  bold  heads  in  the  liberal  air  ; 
Nor  ask,  for  privilege,  a  prctor's  edict. 
Ye,  with  your  tough  and  intertwisted  roots, 
Grasp  the  firm  rocks  ye  sprung  from  ;  and,  erect 
In  knotty  hardihood,  still  proudly  spread 
Your  leafy  banners  'gainst  the  tyrannous  north. 
Who,  Roman  like,  assails  you.     Tell  me,  Druid, 
Is  it  not  better  to  be  such  as  these. 
Than  be  the  thing  I  am  I 

Chor.  To  be  the  thing, 

Eternal  Wisdom  wills,  is  ever  best. 

Car.  But  I  am  lost  to  that  predestined  use 
Eternal  Wisdom  will'd,  and  fitly  therefore 
May  wish  a  change  of  being.     I  was  bom 
A  king ;  and  Heaven,  who  bade  these  warrior  oaks 
Lift  their  green  shields  against  the  fiery  sun, 
To  fence  their  subject  plain,  did  mean  that  I 
Should,  with  as  firm  an  arm,  protect  my  people 
Against  the  pestilent  glare  of  Rome's  ambition. 
I  faird  ;  and  how  I  fail'd,  thou  know'st  too  well : 
So  does  the  babbling  world :  and  therefore,  Druid, 
I  would  be  any  thing  save  what  I  am. 

Chor,  See,  to  thy  wish,  the  holy  rites  prepared, 
Wh  ich,  if  Heaven  frowns  not,  consecrate  thee  Druid : 
Sec  to  the  altar's  base  the  victims  led. 
From  whose  free  gushing  blood  ourself  shaU  read 


Its  high  behests  ;  which  if  assenting  found. 
These  hands  around  thy  chosen  limbs  shall  wrap 
The  vest  of  sanctity  ;  while  at  the  act, 
Yon  white>robed  Bards,  sweeping  their  solemn 

harps. 
Shall  lift  their  choral  warblings  to  the  skies. 
And  call  the  gods  to  witness.     Meanwhile,  prince, 
Bethink  thee  well,  if  ought  on  this  vain  earth 
Still  holds  too  firm  an  union  with  thy  soul. 
Estranging  it  from  peace. 

Car.  I  had  a  queen  : 

Bear  with  my  weakness,  Druid  !  this  tough  breast 
Must  heave  a  sigh,  for  she  is  unrevenged. 
And  can  I  taste  true  peace,  she  unrevenged ! 
So  chaste,  so  loved  a  queen  1  Ah,  Evelina  1 
Hang  not  thus  weeping  on  the  feeble  arm 
That  could  not  save  thy  mother. 

EveL  To  hang  thus 

Softens  the  pang  of  grief ;  and  the  sweet  thought. 
That  a  fond  father  still  supports  his  child. 
Sheds,  on  my  pensive  mind,  such  soothing  balm. 
As  doth  the  blessing  of  these  pious  seers, 
Whenmosttheywishourwelfare.  Wouldto  Heaven 
A  daughter's  presence  could  as  much  avail, 
To  ease  her  father's  woes,  as  his  doth  mine  ! 

Car.  Ever  most  gentle  !  come  unto  my  bosom : 
Dear  pattem  of  the  precious  prize  I  lost, 
Lost,  so  inglorious  lost : — my  friends,  these  eyes 
Did  see  her  torn  from  my  defenceless  camp  ; 
Whilst  I,  hemm'd  round  by  squadrons,  could  not 

save  her : 
My  boy,  still  nearer  to  the  darling  pledge, 
Beheld  her  shrieking  in  the  ruffian's  arm  ; 
Beheld,  and  fled. 

Evel.  Ah  !  sir,  forbear  to  wound 

My  brother's  fame ;  he  fled,  but  to  recal 
His  scatter'd  forces  to  pursue  and  save  her. 

Car.  Daughter,  he  fled.    Now,  by  yon  gracious 
moon. 
That  rising  saw  the  deed,  and  instant  hid 
Her  blushing  face  in  twilight's  dusky  veil. 
The  flight  was  parricide. 

EveL  Indeed,  indeed, 

I  know  him  valiant ;  and  not  doubt  he  fell 
'Mid  slaughter 'd  thousands  of  the  haughty  foe. 
Victim  to  filial  love.     Arviragus  I 
Thou  hadst  no  sister  near  the  bloody  field. 
Whose  sorrowing  search,  led  by  yon  orb  of  night. 
Might  find  thy  body,  wash  with  tears  thy  wounds. 
And  wipe  them  with  her  hair. 

Chor.  Peace,  virgin,  peace  : 

Nor  thou,  sad  prince,  reply  ;  whate'er  he  is. 
Be  he  a  captive,  fugitive,  or  corse. 
He  is  what  Heaven  ordain'd  :  these  holy  groves 
Permit  no  exclamation  'gainst  Heaven's  will 
To  vioUite  their  echoes  :  Patience  here, 
Her  meek  hands  folded  on  her  modest  breast. 
In  mute  submission  lifts  th'  adoring  eye. 
Even  to  the  storm  that  wrecks  her. 

EveL  Holy  Druid, 

If  ought  my  erring  tongue  has  said  pollutes 
This  sacred  place,  I  from  my  soul  abjure  it. 
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And  will  these  lips  bar  with  eternal  silence, 
Rather  than  speak  a  word,  or  act  a  deed 
Unmeet  for  thy  sage  daughters  ;  blessing  first 
This  hallow'd  hoar,  that  takes  me  from  the  world 
And  joins  me  to  their  sober  sisterhood. 

Chor.  'Tis  wisely  said.  See,  prince,  this  prudent 
maid. 
Now,  while  the  ruddy  flame  of  sparkling  youth 
Glows  on  her  beauteous  cheek,  can  quit  the  world 
Without  a  sigh,  whilst  thou 

Car,  Would  save  my  queen 

From  a  base  ravisher  ;  would  wish  to  plunge 
This  falchion  in  his  breast,  and  so  avenge 
Insulted  royalty.    Oh,  holy  men  ! 
Ye  are  the  sons  of  piety  and  peace  ; 
Ye  never  felt  the  sharp  vindictive  spur. 
That  goads  the  injured  warrior  ;  the  hot  tide. 
That  flushes  crimson  on  the  conscious  cheek 
Of  him  who  bums  for  glory  ;  else  indeed 
Ye  much  would  pity  me  :  would  curse  the  fate 
That  coops  me  here  inactive  in  your  groves, 
Robs  me  of  hope,  tells  me  this  trusty  steel 
Must  never  cleave  one  Roman  helm  again  ; 
Never  avenge  my  queen,  nor  free  my  country. 

Chor.  'TIS  Heaven's  high  will 

Car.  I  know  it,  reverend  fathers  ! 

*Tis  Heaven's  high  wilf  that  these  poor  aged  eyes 
Shall  never  more  behold  that  virtuous  woman. 
To  whom  my  youth  was  constant ;  'twas  Heaven's 
To  take  her  from  me  at  that  very  hour,         [will 
When  best  her  love  might  soothe  me  ;  that  black 

hour, 
(May  memory  ever  rase  it  from  her  records,) 
When  all  my  squadrons  fled,  and  left  their  king 
Old  and  defenceless  :  him,  who  nine  whole  years 
Had  taught  them  how  to  conquer :  yes,  my  friends, 
For  nine  whole  years  against  the  sons  of  rapine 
I  led  my  veterans,  oft  to  victory. 
Never  till  then  to  shame.     Bear  with  me,  Druid  ; 
I've  done  :  begin  the  rites. 

Char.  Oh,  would  to  Heaven 

A  frame  of  mind  more  fitted  to  these  rites 
Possess'd  thee,  prince  !  that  Itesignation  meek, 
That  dove-eyed  Peace,  handmaid  of  Sanctity, 
Approach'd  this  altar  with  thee  :  'stead  of  these. 
See  I  not  gaunt  Revenge,  ensanguined  Slaughter, 
And  mad  Ambition,  clinging  to  thy  soul, 
Eager  to  snatch  thee  back  to  their  domain, 
Back  to  a  vain  and  miserable  world  ; 
Whose  misery,  and  vanity,  though  tried, 
Thou  still  hold'st  dearer  than  these  solemn  shades, 
Where  Quiet  reigns  with  Virtue  !  try  we  yet 
What  holiness  can  do  !  for  much  it  can : 
Much  is  the  potency  of  pious  prayer  : 
And  much  the  sacred  influence  convey'd 
By  sage  mysterious  office  :  when  the  soul, 
Snatch'd  by  the  power  of  music  from  her  cell 
Of  fleshly  thraldom,  feels  herself  upborne 
On  plumes  of  ecstacy,  and  boldly  springs, 
'Mid  swelling  harmonies  and  pealing  hymns, 
Up  to  the  porch  of  Heaven.     Strike,  then,  ye 
Bards! 


Strike  all  your  strings  symphonioua  ;  wmke  a  stn 
May  penetrate,  may  purge,  may  purify. 
His  yet  unhallow'd  bosom  ;  call  je  hither 
The  airy  tribe,  that  on  yon  mountain  dwell. 
Even  on  nmjestic  Snowdon  :  thej,  who  never 
Deign  visit  mortal  men,  save  on  some  cause 
Of  highest  import,  but,  sublimely  shrined 
On  its  hoar  top  in  domes  of  crystalline  ice. 
Hold  converse  with  those  spirits,  that  possess 
The  skies'  pure  sapphire,  nearest  Heaven  itself 


Mona  on  Snowdon  calls  : 
Hear,  thou  king  of  mountains,  hear  ; 

Hark,  she  speaks  from  all  her  strings  ; 

Hark,  her  loudest  echo  rings  ; 
King  of  mountuns,  bend  thine  ear : 

Send  thy  spirits,  send  them  soon. 

Now,  when  midnight  and  the  moon 
Meet  upon  thy  front  of  snow  : 

See,  their  gold  and  ebon  rod. 

Where  the  sober  sisters  nod, 
And  greet  in  whispers  sage  and  slow. 
Snowdon,  mark  !  'tis  magic's  hour  ; 
Now  the  mutter'd  spell  hath  power  ; 
Power  to  rend  thy  ribs  of  rock. 
And  burst  thy  base  with  thunder's  shock  : 
But  to  thee  no  ruder  spell 
Shall  Mona  use,  than  those  that  dwell 
In  music's  secret  cells,  and  lie 
Steep'd  in  the  stream  of  harmony. 

Snowdon  has  heard  the  strain  : 
Hark,  amid  the  wond'ring  grove 

Other  harpings  answer  clear. 

Other  voices  meet  our  ear. 
Pinions  flutter,  shadows  move. 

Busy  murmurs  hum  around. 

Rustling  vestments  brush  the  ground  ; 
Round,  and  round,  and  round  they  go. 

Through  the  twilight,  through  the  shade, 

Mount  the  oak's  majestic  head. 
And  gild  the  tufted  misletoe. 
Cease,  ye  glittering  race  of  light. 
Close  your  wings,  and  check  your  flight : 
Here,  arranged  in  order  due, 
Spread  your  robes  of  safl'ron  hue  ; 
For  lo,  with  more  than  mortal  fire. 
Mighty  Mador  smites  the  lyre  ; 
Hark,  he  sweeps  the  master-strings  ; 
Listen  all 

Chor.  Break  off*;  asullensraoke  involves  theali 
The  central  oak  doth  shake  ;  I  hear  the  sound 
Of  steps  profane  ;  Caractacus,  retire  ; 
Bear  hence  the  victims  ;  Mona  is  jH^llutei 

Semich.  Father,as  we  did  watch  the  e:istcmJ^ 
We  spied  and  instant  seized  two  stran^r  voui 
Who,  in  the  bottom  of  a  shadowy  dell. 
Held  earnest  converse  :  Britons  do  thev  seem, 
And  of  Brigantian  race. 

Chor.  Haste,  drag  them  hill 
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FROM  THE  SAME. 

YalHnus,  the  treacherous  brother  of  EUdorus,  having  fled 
to  the  Romans,  Elidurua  is  sentenced  to  die— Evelina 
pleads  for  his  life. 

Choms,  EvKLnrA,  Eliddrus,  and  Bard. 
Char,  Wh  ATmay  his  flight  portend!  Say,  Evelina, 
How  came  this  youth  to  'scape  ! 

Evel,  And  that  to  tell 

Will  fix  much  blame  on  my  impatient  folly  : 
For,  ere  your  hallow'd  lips  had  given  permission, 
I  flew  with  eager  haste  to  bear  my  father 
News  of  his  son's  return.    Inflamed  with  that, 
Think  how  a  sister's  zealous  breast  must  glow  ! 
Your  looks  give  mild  assent.    I  glow'd  indeed 
With  the  dear  tale,  and  sped  me  in  his  ear 
To  pour  the  precious  tidings :  but  my  tongue 
Scarce  named  Arviragus,  ere  the  false  stranger 
(As  I  bethink  me  since)  with  stealthy  pace 
Fled  to  the  cavern's  mouth. 

Chor,  The  king  pursued ! 

Evel.  Alas !  he  mark'd  him  not,  for  'twas  the 
moment. 
When  he  had  all  to  ask  and  all  to  fear. 
Touching  my  brother's  valour.     Hitherto 
His  safety  only,  which  but  little  moved  him. 
Had  reach'd  hisears :  but  when  my  tongue  unfolded 
The  story  of  his  bravery  and  his  peril. 
Oh  how  the  tears  coursed  plenteous  down  his  cheeks ! 
How  did  he  lift  unto  the  Heavens  his  hands 
In  speechless  transport !  Yethesoon  bethoughthim 
Of  Rome's  invasion,  and  with  fiery  glance 
Surve/dthe  cavern  round ;  then  snatch'd  his  spear, 
And  menaced  to  pursue  the  flying  traitor : 
But  I  with  prayers  (oh  pardon,  if  they  err'd) 
Withheld  his  step,  for  to  the  left  the  youth 
Had  wing'd  his  way,  where  the  thick  underwood 
Afforded  sure  retreat.     Besides,  if  found. 
Was  age  a  match  for  youth  I 

Cftor.  Maiden,  enough : 

Better  perchance  for  us,  if  he  were  captive  ; 
But  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  Heaven, 
Do  Mona's  sons  confide. 

Bard.  Druid,  the  ritee 

Are  finish' d,  all  save  that  which  crowns  the  rest, 
And  which  pertains  to  thy  bless'd  hand  alone  : 
For  that  he  kneels  before  thee. 

Chor.  Take  him  henoe, 

We  may  not  trust  him  forth  to  fight  our  eaose. 

Eiid.  Now  by  Andraste's  throne— 

Chor.  Nay,  swear  not,  youth. 

The  tie  is  broke,  that  held  thy  fealty  : 
Thy  brother's  fled. 

Eiid.  Fled ! 

Chor.  To  the  Romans  fled ; 

Yes,  thou  hast  cause  to  tremble. 

Eiid.  Ah,  Vellinus ! 

Docs  thus  our  love,  does  thus  our  friendship  end  ! 
Was  I  thy  brother,  youth,  and  hast  thou  Idt  me  ! 
Yes  ;  and  how  left  me,  cruel  as  thou  art, 
The  victim  of  thy  crimes  ! 


Chor.  True,  thou  must  die. 

Eiid.  I  pray  ye  then  on  your  best  mercy,  fathers, 
It  may  be  speedy.    I  would  fain  be  dead. 
If  this  be  life.     Yet  I  must  doubt  even  that : 
For  falsehood  of  this  strange  stupendous  sort 
Sets  firm-eyed  reason  on  a  gaze,  mistrusting. 
That  what  she  sees  in  palpable  plain  form. 
The  stars  in  yon  blue  arch,  these  woods,  these 

caverns. 
Are  all  mere  tricks  of  cozenage,  nothing  real. 
The  vision  of  a  vision.     If  he 's  fled, 
I  ought  to  hate  this  brother. 

Chor.  Yet  thou  dost  not 

Eiid.  But  when  astonishment  will  give  me  leave, 
Perchance  I  shall. — And  yet  he  is  my  brother. 
And  he  was  virtuous  once.     Yes,  ye  vile  Romans, 
Yes,  I  must  die,  before  my  thirsty  sword 
Drinksone rich dropof vengeance.   Yet,ye robbers, 
Yet  will  I  curse  you  with  my  dying  lips  : 
'Twas  you  that  stole  away  my  brother's  virtue. 

Chor.  Now  then  prepare  to  die. 

-^^«  I  am  prepared. 

Yet,  since  I  cannot  now  (what  most  I  wish'd) 
By  manly  prowess  guard  this  lovely  maid  ; 
Permit  that  on  your  holiest  earth  I  kneel, 
And  pour  one  fervent  prayer  for  her  protection. 
Allow  me  this,  for  though' you  think  me  false. 
The  gods  will  hear  me. 

Evel.  I  can  hold  no  longer ! 

Oh  Druid,  Druid,  at  thy  feet  I  fall : 
Yes,  I  must  plead,  (away  with  virgin  blushes,) 
For  such  a  youth  must  plead.    Pll  die  to  save  him ; 
Oh  take  my  life,  and  let  him  fight  for  Mona. 

Chor,  Virgin,  arise.    His  virtue  hath  rcdeem'd 
him. 
And  he  shall  fight  for  thee,  and  for  his  country. 
Youth,  thank  us  with  thy  deeds.   Thetime  is  short. 
And  now  with  reverence  take  our  high  lustration ; 
Thrice  do  we  sprinkle  thee  with  day-break  dew 
Shook  from  the  may-thorn  blossom ;  twice  and 

thrice 
Touch  we  thy  forehead  with  our  holy  wand  : 
Now  thou  art  fully  purged.     Now  rise  restored 
To  virtue  and  to  us.    Hence  then,  my  son. 
Hie  thee,  to  yonder  altar,  where  our  Bards 
Shall  arm  thee  duly  both  with  helm  and  sword 
For  warlike  enterprise. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 
THB  CArruiiK  or  cakactacus. 

Aul.  Did.                            Ye  bloody  priests, 
Behold  we  burst  on  your  infernal  rites. 
And  bid  you  pause.     Instant  restore  our  soldiers, 
Nor  hope  that  superstition's  ruthless  step 
Shall  vnAe  in  Roman  gore.     Ye  savage  men, 
Did  not  our  Uws  give  license  to  all  faiths. 
We  would  o'ertum  your  altars,  headlong  heave 
These  shapeless  symbols  of  your  barbarous  gods, 
And  let  the  golden  van  into  your  caves. 
"  "« ^ 
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Chor.  Servant  of  Coesar,  has  thine  impious  tongue 
Spent  the  bUck  venom  of  its  blasphemy  I 
It  has.  Then  take  our  curses  on  thine  head, 
Even  his  fell  curses,  who  doth  reign  in  Mona, 
Vicegerent  of  those  gods, thy  pride  insults. 

Aul.  Did.  Bold  priest,  I  scorn  thy  curses,  and 
thyself. 
Soldiers,  go  search  the  caves,  and  free  the  prisoners. 
Take  heed,  ye  seize  Caractacus  alive. 
Arrest  yon  youth  ;  load  him  with  heaviest  irons. 
He  shall  to  Cocsar  answer  for  his  crime. 

Elid,  I  stand  prepared  to  triumph  in  my  crime- 

Aul,  Did.  'Tis  well,  proud  boy— Look  to  the 
beauteous  maid,  [To  the  Soldiers. 

That  tranced  in  grief,  bends  o'er  yon  bleeding  corse. 
Respect  her  sorrows. 

EveL  Hence,  ye  barbarous  men  ! 

Ye  shall  not  take  him  welt'ring  thus  in  blood, 
To  show  at  Rome,  what  British  virtue  was. 
Avaunt  I  the  breathless  body  that  ye  touch 
Was  once  Arviragus  ! 

Aul.  Did.  Fear  us  not,  princess  ; 

We  reverence  the  dead. 

Chor.  Would  too  to  Heaven, 

Ye  reverenced  the  gods  but  even  enough 
Not  to  debase  with  slavery's  cruel  chain 
What  they  created  free. 

Aul.  Did.  The  Romans  fight 

Not  to  enslave,  but  humanise  the  world. 

Chor.  Go  to !  we  will  not  parley  with  thee,  Roman : 
Instant  pronounce  our  doom. 

Aul.  Did.  Hear  it,  and  thank  us. 

This  once  our  clemency  shall  spare  your  groves. 
If  at  our  call  ye  yield  the  British  king  : 
Yet  learn,  when  next  ye  aid  the  foes  of  Ciesar, 
That  each  old  oak,  whose  solemn  gloom  yc  boast, 
Shall  bow  beneath  our  axes. 

Chor.  Be  they  blasted, 

Whene'er  their  shade  forgets  to  shelter  virute  ! 

Enter  BanL 
Bard.    Mourn,   Mona,   mourn.     Caractacus  is 

captive  ! 
And  dost  thou  sraile,  false  Roman  !  Do  not  think 
He  fell  an  easy  prt»y.     Know,  ere  he  yielded. 
Thy  bravest  veterans  bled,     lie  too,  thy  spy. 
The  base  Brigaiitian  prince,  hath  seal'd  his  fraud 
I   With  death.    Bursting  through  arm'd  ranks,  that 

hemm'd 
The  caitiff  round,  the  brave  Caractacus 
Seized  his  false  throat  ;  and  as  he  gave  him  death 
Indignant  thunder'd,  "  Thus  is  mv  last  stroke 
The  stroke  of  justice."     Numbers  then  oppressed 

him  : 
I  saw  the  slave,  that  cowardly  iK'hind 
Pinion'd  his  arms  ;  I  saw  the  sacred  sword 
Writhed  from  his  grasp  :  I  saw,  what  now  ye  see, 
Inglorious  sight !  those  l>arbarous  bonds  upon  him. 

Enter  CAnACTACis, 
Car.  Ronians,raethinkstlu!maliccof  your  tyrant 
Might  furnish  heaner  chains.     Old  as  1  am. 
And  wither'd  as  you  see  these  war-worn  limbs, 


Trust  me,  they  shall  support  the  weightiest  load 

Injustice  dares  impose 

Proud-crested  soldier, 
{To  DrDius. 
Who  8eem*st  the  master-mover  in  this  bosineaa, 
Say,  dost  thou  read  less  terror  on  my  brow, 
Than  when  thou  met*st  me  in  the  fields  of  war 
Heading  my  nations  I  No  I  my  freo-bom  sool 
Has  scorn  still  left  to  sparkle  through  these  eyes. 

And  frown  defiance  on  thee. Is  it  thus  f 

[Seeing  hit  $on*t  iotfp. 
Then  I'm  indeed  a  captive.    Mighty  gods  ! 
My  soul,  my  soul  submits  :  patient  it  bears 
The  ponderous  load  of  grief  ye  heap  upon  it. 
Yes,  it  will  grovel  in  this  shattered  breast. 
And  be  the  sad  tame  thing,  it  ought  to  be, 
Coop'd  in  a  servile  body. 

AuL  Did.  Droop  not,  king. 

When  Claudius,  the  great  master  of  the  world. 
Shall  hear  the  noble  story  of  thy  valour. 
His  pity 

Car.               Can  a  Roman  pity,  soldier  ! 
And  if  he  can,  gods  !  must  a  Briton  bear  it ! 
Arviragus,  my  bold,  my  breathless  boy. 
Thou  hast  escaped  such  pity  ;  thou  art  free. 
Here  in  high  Mona  shall  thy  noble  limbs 
Rest  in  a  noble  grave  ;  posterity 
Shall  to  thy  tomb  with  annual  reverence  bring 
Sepulchral  stones,  and  pile  them  to  the  eloads ; 
Whilst  mine 

Aul.  Did.  The  mom  doth  hasten  our  departure. 
Prepare  thee,  king,  to  go  :  a  lav 'ring  gale 
Now  swells  our  sails. 

Car.  Inhuman,  that  thou  art ! 

Dost  thou  deny  a  moment  for  a  father 
To  shed  a  few  warm  tears  o'er  his  dead  son  I 
I  tell  thee,  chief,  this  act  might  claim  a  life. 
To  do  it  duly  ;  even  a  longer  life. 
Than  sorrow  ever  suffered.     Cruel  man  ! 
And  thou  deniest  me  moments.     Be  it  so. 
I  know  you  Romans  weep  not  for  your  children ; 
Ye  triumph  o'er  your  tears,  and  think  it  valour ; 
I  triumph  in  my  tears.     Yes,  best-loved  boy. 
Yes,  I  can  weep,  can  fall  upon  thy  corse, 
And  I  can  tear  my  hairs,  these  few  grey  bains 
The  only  honours  war  and  age  hath  left  me. 
Ah  son  !  thou  mightst  have  ruled  o'er  many  nations. 
As  did  thy  royal  ancestry  :  but  I, 
I^ash  that  1  was,  ne'er  knew  the  golden  curb 
Discretion  hangs  on  bravery :  else  |>erchance 
These  men,  that  fasten  fetters  on  thy  father. 
Had  sued  to  him  for  peace,  and  claim'd  his  friend, 
ship. 

Aul.  Did.  But  thou  u-ast  still  implacable  to Rnrar, 
And  scom'd  her  friendship. 

Car.  (starting  up  from  the  body.)  S<.>ldicr,  I  had 
arms, 
Had  neighing  steeds  to  whirl  my  iron  cars. 
Had  wealth,  dominion.  Dost  thou  wonder,  Roman, 
I  fought  to  save  tlR-ni  \  Wliat  if  ('a»sar  ainLS, 
To  lord  it  universid  o'er  the  world. 
Shall  the  world  tamely  crouch  at  Caesar's  footstOL-l- 
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Aul.  Did,  Read  in  thy  fate  our  answer.    Yet  if 
Thy  pride  had  yielded [sooner 

Car,  Thank  thy  gods,  I  did  not 

Had  it  been  so,  the  glory  of  thy  master, 
Like  my  misfortunes,  hiid  been  short  and  trivial, 
Oblivion *s  ready  prey  :  now,  after  struggling 
Nine  years,  and  that  right  bravely  *gainst  a  tyrant, 
I  am  his  slave  to  treat  as  seems  him  good  ; 
If  cruelly,  'twill  be  an  easy  task 
To  bow  a  wretch,  alas  !  how  bow'd  already ! 
Down  to  the  dust :  if  well,  his  clemency. 
When  tricked  and  vamish'd  by  your  glossing  pen- 
men, 
Will  shine  in  honour's  annals,  and  adorn 
Himself ;  it  boots  not  me.     Look  there,  look  there ! 
The  slave  that  shot  that^dart  killed  every  hope 
Of  lost  Caractacus  !  Arise,  my  daughter  ; 
Alas  I  poor  prince,  art  thou  too  in  vile  fetters  I 

[To  EUOURDS. 

Come  hither,  youth  :  be  thou  to  me  a  son, 
To  her  a  brother.     Thus  with  trembling  arms 
I  lead  you  forth  ;  children,  we  go  to  Rome. 
Weep'st  thou,  my  girl  I  I  prithee  hoard  thy  tears 
For  the  sad  meeting  of  thy  captive  mother  : 
For  we  have  much  to  tell  her,  much  to  say 
Of  these  good  men,  who  nurtured  us  in  Mona  ; 
Much  of  the  fraud  and  malice,  that  pursued  us  ; 
Much  of  her  son,  who  pour'd  his  precious  blood 
To  save  his  sire  and  sister :  think'st  thou,  maid, 
Her  gentleness  can  hear  the  tale,  and  live ! 
And  yet  she  must.     Oh  gods,  I  grow  a  talker ! 
Grief  and  old  age  ai'e  ever  full  of  words  : 
But  ril  be  mute.     Adieu  !  ye  holy  men ; 
Yet  one  look  more — Now  lead  us  hence  for  ever. 


EPITAPU    ON    3IR&  MASON. 

lit  TUK  CATIIBOIUL  OF  BBIBTOL. 

Takb,  holy  earth  !  all  tliat  my  soul  holds  dear  : 
I       Take  tliat  best  gift  which  Heaven  so  lately  gave: 
I  To  Bristol's  fount  I  bore  with  trembling  care 
t       Her  faded  form  ;  she  bow'd  to  taste  tlio  wave, 
,  And  die<l.     Does  youth,  does  beauty,  read  the  linel 
I       Does  H^-mpathetic  fear  their  breasts  aUrm  I 
,  SiH'ak,  dead  Maria  !  breathe  a  strain  divine  : 

Evou  from  the  grave  thou  slialt  have  power  to 
.  charm. 

:  Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee  ; 
I       Bid  them  in  duty's  sphere  as  meekly  move  ; 
'  And  if  80  fair,  from  vanity  as  free  ; 
!       Ah  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love. 
-  Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 

(*T  was  even  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path  once  trod, 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 

And  bids  ^  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God.** 


AN  HEROIC   EPI8TLE*. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS,  KNIGHT. 

coHrnuiLua-oBinuL  o»  nu  MAJscrr't  woiiks,  aitd  AtrrwHi  ov  a  i 
"  niMMiTAnnii  on  oBinrrAt  oAMisirnra'*— *viiiCf»o  wrm  bsi 
HATnaT  Morai,  chiolt  ■zTSArniD   twom   that   blawwatb   i 


Knigut  of  the  PoUr  Star  I  by  fortune  placed 
To  shine  the  Cynosure  of  British  tastef  ; 
Whose  orb  collects  in  one  refulgent  view 
The  scatter'd  glories  of  Chinese  virtik ; 
And  spread  their  lustre  in  so  broad  a  blaze, 
That  kings  themselves  are  dazzled  while  they  gaze. 
O  let  the  Muse  attend  thy  march  sublime. 
And,  with  thy  prose,  caparison  her  rhyme  ; 
Teach  her,  like  thee,  to  gild  her  splendid  song, 
With  scenes  of  Yven-Ming,  and  sayings  of  Li- 

Tseng  :; 
Like  thee  to  scorn  dame  Nature*s  simple  fence ; 
Leap  each  ha-ha  of  truth  and  common  sense ; 
And  proudly  rising  in  her  bold  career, 
Demand  attention  from  the  gracious  ear 
Of  him,  whom  we  and  all  the  world  admit, 
Patron  supreme  of  science,  taste,  and  wit. 
Does  envy  doubt  1  Witness  ye  chosen  train. 
Who  breathe  the  sweets  of  his  Satumian  reign  ; 
Witness  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots,  Sheabbearet, 
Hark  to  my  call,  for  some  of  you  have  ears. 
Let  David  Hume,  from  the  remotest  north. 
In  8ce-saw  sceptic  scruples  hint  his  worth  ; 
David,  who  there  supinely  deigns  to  lie 
The  fattest  hog  of  Epicurus*  sty  ; 
Though  drunk  with  Gallic  wine,  and  Gallic  praise, 
David  shall  bless  Old  England's  halcyon  days ; 
The  mighty  Home,  bemircd  in  prose  so  long. 
Again  shall  stalk  upon  the  stilts  of  song : 
While  bold  Mac-Ossian,  wont  in  ghosts  to  deal. 
Bids  candid  Smollett  from  his  coffin  steal  ; 
Bids  Mallock  quit  his  sweet  Elysian  rest, 
Sunk  in  his  St.  John's  philosophic  breast, 

[«  Of  this  Epistle,  whkb  came  so  opportunely  to  the 
succour  of  natiro  taste  against  the  Chinese  invanion,  per* 
sonal  spleen  was  undoubtedly  the  main  inspiration. 
Chambers  had  offended  Mason  by  publishing  the  Dlsaer* 
tation  so  soon  after  his  <  English  Garden ; '  and  his  crime, 
in  the  eyes  of  Walpole,  waMno  leasthan  using  his  elaborate 
work  as  a  weapon  to  deter  the  king  from  introducing 
classic  improvements  into  the  gardens  of  Richmond.— 
Allan  CrNitiNouAM,  Lives  <tf  Kritisk  Art.  vol.  iv.  p.  S470 

t  Cynosure,  an  affected  phrase.  "  Cynosura  is  the  con- 
stellation of  Ursa  Minor,  or  the  Leaser  Dear,  the  next  star 
to  the  pole.'*— Dr.  Newton,  on  the  word  in  Milton. 

i  ••  Many  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,"  sayeth  Ll-Tsong,  a 
Chinese  author  of  great  antiquity,  "thrive  best  in  k>w, 
moist  situations ;  many  on  hills  and  mountains ;  soms 
require  a  rich  wil ;  but  ntht>rs  will  grow  on  clay,  in  sand, 
or  even  upon  rocks,  and  in  the  water :  to  some  a  sunny 
exposition  is  necessary ;  but  for  others  the  shade  is  prefcr> 
able.  There  are  planU  which  thrive  best  in  ezpoted 
situatltms,  but,  in  general,  ahelter  is  rcquisito.  The  Rkil- 
ful  gardener,  to  whom  study  and  experience  have  tau^t 
these  qualities,  carefully  attends  to  them  in  his  opera- 
tions: knowing  that  thereon  depend  the  health  and  growth 
of  his  plants,  and  consequently  the  beauty  of  his  planta- 
tfons."  Vide  IHtm.  p.  77.  The  reader,  1  presume,  will 
readily  allow,  that  he  never  met  with  so  much  rccondits 
truth  as  this  ancient  Chinese  here  exhibits. 
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And,  like  old  Orpheus,  make  some  strong  effort 
To  come  from  Hell,  and  warble  Truth  at  Court*. 
There  was  a  time,  ^  in  Esher's  peaceful  grove, 
When  Kent  and  Nature  vied  for  Pelham's  love," 
That  Pope  beheld  them  with  auspicious  smile. 
And  own'd  that  beauty  blest  their  mutual  toil. 
Mistaken  bard  !  could  such  a  pair  design 
Scenes  lit  to  live  in  thy  immortal  line ! 
Hadst  thou  been  born  in  this  enlightened  day, 
Felt,  as  we  feel,  taste's  oriental  ray. 
Thy  satire  sure  had  given  them  both  a  stab, 
Caird  Kent  a  driveller,  and  the  nymph  a  drab. 
For  what  is  Nature  1  Ring  her  changes  round, 
Her  three  flat  notes  are  water,  pUnts,  and  groundf; 
Prolong  the  peal,  yet,  spite  of  all  your  clatter. 
The  tedious  chime  is  still  ground,  pUnts  and  water. 
So,  when  some  John  his  dull  invention  racks, 
To  rival  Boodle's  dinners,  or  Almack's ; 
Three  uncouth  legs  of  mutton  shock  our  eyes, 
Three  roasted  geese,  three  buttered  apple-pies. 
Come  then,  prolific  Art,  and  with  thee  bring 
The  charms  that  rise  from  thy  exhaustless  spring; 
To  Richmond  come,  for  see,  untutor'd  Browne 
Destroys  those  wonders  which  were  once  thy  own. 
Lo,  from  his  melon-ground  the  peasant  slave 
Has  rudely  rush'd,  and  level'd  Merlin*s  cave  ; 
Knock'd  down  the  waxen  wizard,  seized  his  wand, 
Transformed  to  lawn  what  late  was  fairy  land  ; 
And  marr*d,  with  impious  hand,  each  sweet  design 
Of  Stephen  Duck,  and  good  Queen  Caroline. 
Haste,  bid  yon  livelong  terrace  re-ascend. 
Replace  each  vista,  straighten  every  bend ; 
Shut  out  the  Thames  ;  shall  that  ignoble  thing 
Approach  the  presence  of  great  Ocean's  king  ? 
No  !  let  barbaric  glories  feast  his  cyes^, 
August  pagodas  round  his  palace  rise, 
And  finish'd  Riclimond  open  to  his  view, 
"  A  work  to  wonder  at,  jierhaps  a  Kew." 

*  Vide  (if  it  be  cxUmt)  a  poem  under  this  title,  for 
which  (r>rforthe  publication  of  I/*jrd  Uolingbroke's  philo- 
sophical writings)  the  perw^n  here  mentioned  received  a 
considerable  jK-nhion  in  the  time  of  lonl  Bute's  admini;}- 
tration. 

t  This  \»  the  frrcat  and  fundamental  axiom,  on  which 
oriental  taste  is  fmrnded.  It  is  therefore  expressed  hero 
with  the  greatest  precision,  and  in  the  identical  phracsc  of 
the  great  original.  The  figurative  terms,  and  even  the 
explanatory  simile,  are  entirely  borrowed  from  Sir 
William's  Dissertation.  "Nature"  (says  the  Chinese,  or 
Sir  William  for  them^  ••  affords  us  but  few  materials  to 
work  with.  Plants,  grounds  and  water,  are  her  only 
productions ;  and  though  both  the  f<»nns  and  arrange- 
ments of  these  may  be  varie<l  to  an  incredible  degree,  yet 
they  have  but  few  titriking  varieties,  the  rest  being  of  the 
nature  of  changes  rung  upon  bells,  which,  though  in 
rejility  diflTcrent,  still  produce  the  Name  uniform  kind  of 
gingling;  the  variation  being  t^K>  minute  to  be  easily  per- 
ceived." "Art  nui>t  therefore  supply  the  scantiness  of 
Nature,"  Jee.  A:c.  jKige  14.  And  again,  "Our  larger  works 
arc  only  a  n'petition  of  the  sniall  ones,  like  the  honest 
bachelor's  feast,  which  consisted  in  nothing  but  a  nuilti- 
plic:ition  of  his  own  dinner ;  three  legs  of  mutton  and 
turnips,  three  roasted  gucse,  and  three  buttered  apple- 
pies."    Preface,  page  7. 

*  So  Milton. 

Where  the  porgoous  Kast  with  richest  hand 
Shower.-*  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  juid  gold. 


Nor  rest  we  here,  but,  at  our  magic  call, 
Monkeys  shall  climb  our  tree8,and  lizarda  cr»wl| ; 
Huge  dogs  of  Tibet  bark  in  yonder  grove. 
Here  parrots  prate,  there  cats  make  cruel  lore  ; 
In  some  fair  isbind  will  we  turn  to  graas 
(With  the  queen's  leave)  her  elephant  and  aas. 
Giants  from  Africa  shall  guard  the  glades. 
Where  hiss  our  snakes,  where  sport  our  Tartar 

maids; 
Or,  wanting  these,  from  Charlotte  Hayes  we  bring 
Damsels,  alike  adroit  to  sport  and  sting. 
Now  to  our  lawns  of  dalliance  and  delight. 
Join  we  the  groves  of  horror  and  affright  i 
This  to  achieve  no  foreign  aids  we  try, — 
Thy  gibbets,  Bagshot !  shall  our  wants  snpplyl  ; 
Hounslow,  whose  heath  sublimer  terror  filby 
Shall  with  her  gibbets  lend  her  powder-mills. 
Here  too,  O  king  of  vengeance,  in  thj  faneH, 
Tremendous  Wilkes  shall  rattle  his  gold  diain** ; 
And  round  that  fime,  on  many  a  Tyburn  tree. 
Hang  fragments  dire  of  Newgate  history  ; 
On  this  shall  HolUnd*s  dying  speech  be  read. 
Here  Bute's  confession,  and  his  woodoi  head  ; 
While  all  the  minor  plunderers  of  the  age 
(Too  numerous  far  for  this  contracted  page) 
The  Iiigb}'s,  Calcrafts,  Dysons,  Bradsliaws  thersi 
In  straw-stuff  *d  effigy,  shall  kick  the  air. 

(  '*  In  their  lofty  woods,  serpents  and  Uarda,  of  nsay 
beantiful  sorts,  crawl  npon  th«  ground.  InnuiMnbl* 
monkeys,  cats,  and  purots  damber  upon  the  traaa**  F^ 
40.  **  In  their  lakes  are  many  islands,  some  snudi,  some 
large,  amongst  which  are  often  seen  stalking  along,  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  dromedary,  ostrich,  and  the 
giant  baboon."  Page  G6.  ••  They  keep  In  their  enchanted 
scenes  a  8uri)ri»ing  variety  of  monstrous  birds,  reptiles 
and  animals,  which  ai-e  tamed  by  art,  and  guanled  by 
enormous  dogs  of  Tibet,  and  African  giants,  in  the  habit* 
of  magicians."  Page  42,  ••Sometimes,  in  thi^  romantic 
excursion,  the  pabsonger  finds  Iiimaclf  in  cxtcnsvo 
recesses,  siu-rounded  with  arbours  of  Jessamine,  vinf. 
and  roscM;  where  beauteous  Tartarean  damsels,  in  Un>^ 
transparent  robcH  that  flutter  in  the  air,  presscnt  him  with 
rich  wines,  &c.,  and  invite  him  to  t.iKte  the  sweets  of 
retirement,  on  Persian  cari)et8,  and  beds  of  Camutiakin 
down."  Pago  4(». 

I  ••  Their  bcenes  of  terror  are  compo8<*d  of  gloomy 
woods.  &c. ;  gibbete,  crossc-s,  wheels,  and  the  whole  appa- 
ratus of  torture  are  seen  fmm  the  roads.  Here  too  they 
conceal  in  cavities,  on  the  summits  of  the  highlit  moun- 
tains, foundries,  limc-kiln.s,  and  gla^-workR.  which  send 
forth  large  volumes  of  flame,  and  continued  columns  ef 
thick  smoke,  that  give  to  these  mountains  theappearancv 
of  volcanoes."  Page  .17-  *'  Here  the  passenger  from  time 
to  time  is  surprised  with  repeatcil  shocks  of  eUvtric;il 
impulse  ;  the  earth  trembles  under  him  by  the  powM-  i>f 
confined  air,"  &c.  Page  XK  Now  to  produce  both  the* 
effci'ts.  viz.  the  api)earance  of  volcanoeR  and  earthquakes, 
we  have  here  6ubstituted  the  occasional  explosion  i>f  a 
powder-mill,  which  (if  there  be  not  too  much  simplicity 
in  the  contrivjmce)  it  is  apprehended  Mill  at  onc^'  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  lime-kilns  and  eUvtrical  machines, 
and  imitate  thunder  and  the  explo&ion  of  cannon  into  ttie 
bargain.    Vide  page  4(K 

•;  "  In  the  most  dismal  recesses  of  the  wot>ds,  .ire  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  the  king  of  vengoanco.  neur  whiih  are 
placed  pillars  of  stone,  with  pathetic  descriptionsof  tricicJ 
events ;  and  many  acts  of  cruelty  pi'rpetmtod  there  by 
outlaws  and  robbers."  Page  ^. 

**  Tliis  was  written  while  Mr.  "Wilkes  was  *hcrifr  of 
London,  and  when  it  was  to  be  feared  he  would  rattle  hL« 
chain  a  year  longer  as  l«>nl  mayor. 
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But  say,  ye  powers,  who  come  when  fancy  calls. 
Where  shall  our  mimic  London  rear  her  walls*  t 
That  Eastern  feature,  art  must  next  produce, 
Though  not  for  present  yet  for  future  use. 
Our  sons  some  slave  of  greatness  may  behold. 
Cast  in  the  genuine  Asiatic  mould  : 

No  more  than  he  can  spy  from  Windsor's  brow  ; 

For  him  that  blessing  of  a  better  time. 

The  Muse  shall  deal  awhile  in  brick  and  lime  ; 

Surpass  the  bold  AAEA^I  in  design. 

And  o*er  the  Thames  fling  one  stupendous  line 

Of  marble  arches,  in  a  bridge,  that  cutsf 

From  Richmond  Ferry  slant  to  Brentford  Butts. 

Brentford  with  London's  charms  will  we  adorn  ; 

Brentford,  the  bishopric  of  parson  Home. 

There,  at  one  glance,  the  royal  eye  shall  meet 

Each  varied  beauty  of  St.  James's  street ; 

Stout  Talbot  there  shall  ply  with  hackney  chairt. 

And  patriot  Betty  fix  her  fruit-shop  there§. 

Like  distant  thunder,  now  the  coach  of  state 

Rolls  o'er  the  bridge,  that  groans  beneath  its  weight. 

The  court  hath  crost  the  stream ;  the  sports  begin ; 

Now  Noel  preaches  of  rebellion's  sin : 

And  as  the  powers  of  his  strong  pathos  rise, 

Lo,  brazen  tears  fall  from  Sur  Fletcher's  eyesH. 

While  skulking  round  the  pews,  that  babe  of 

grace, 
Who  ne'er  before  at  sermon  show'd  his  face, 
See  Jemmy  Twitcher  shambles;  stop!  stop  thief  If 
He's  stol'n  the  earl  of  Denbigh's  handkerchief. 
Let  Harrington  arrest  him  in  mock  fury**, 
And  Mansfield  hang  the  knave  witliout  a  jury  ff. 
But  hark,  the  voice  of  battle  shouts  from  far^. 
The  Jews  and  maccaronis  are  at  war  : 
The  Jews  prevail,  and,  thund'ring  from  the  stocks. 
They  seize,  they  bind,  they  circumcise  Charles 

Fox§§. 
Fair  Schwellenbergen  smiles  the  sport  to  see, 
And  all  the  maids  of  honour  cry  Te  !  He  !  |||| 
Be  these  the  rural  pastimes  that  attend 
Great  Brunswick's  leisure :  these  shall  best  unbend 
His  royal  mind,  whene'er  from  state  withdrawn, 
He  tr«ids  the  velvet  of  his  Richmond  Uwn ; 
These  shall  prolong  his  Asiatic  dream, 
Though  Europe's  balance  trembles  on  its  beam. 
And  thou,  Sir  William  1  while  thy  plastic  hand 
Creates  each  wonder,  which  thy  baind  has  plann'd, 
While,  as  thy  art  commands,  obsequious  rise 
Whate*er  can  please,  or  frighten,  or  surprise, 
Oh  !  let  that  bard  his  knight's  protection  daun, 
And  share,  like  faithful  Sancho,Quixote's  famelff . 

♦  "  There  Ib  likewise  in  the  same  garden,  vi*.  Yven- 
Hing-Yven,  near  Pekin,  a  forUfied  town,  with  its  portii» 
streets,  puhlic  squares,  temples,  marketo,  shops,  and  tri- 
bunals of  JusUce;  in  short,  with  everything  that  is  at 
Pekin,  only  on  a  unaller  scale." 

*•  In  this  town  the  emperors  of  China,  who  are  too  much 
the  slaves  of  their  greatness  to  appear  in  public,  and  their 
women,  who  are  excluded  from  it  by  cusiimi,  are  fre- 
quenUy  diverted  with  the  hurry  and  busUe  of  the  capital, 
which  is  there  represented,  several  times  in  the  year,  by 
the  eunuchs  of  the  palace"  Page  32. 

t  Bir  William's  enormous  account  of  Chinese  bridges, 
too  long  to  be  here  inserted.  Vide  page  63. 

the  streets  in  this  mock  city  .**— The  name  of  a  woman  who 
kept  a  fruit-shup  in  St  James's  street. 
1  ••  J>rew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek."  MUton. 

t  "Neither  are  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  sharpers  for- 
got in  these  festivals ;  that  noble  profession  Is  usually 
allotted  to  a  good  number  of  the  most  dexterous  eunuchs." 
Vide  ibid. 

♦♦  "  The  watch  seiaes  on  the  culprit"  Vide  ibid. 

ft  "He  is  conveyed  before  the  judge,  and  sometimes 
severely  bastinadoed."  Ibid. 

U  "  Quarrels  happen-battlesensue.'*  Ibid. 

persons."  Ibid. 

II  "This  is  done  to  divert  his  Imperial  majesty,  and 
the  Udiesof  his  train."  Vide  Ibid. 

%^  [The  laugh  raised  by  these  saUric  rhymes  in  due  sea- 
son died  quietly  away ;  and  Chambers,  abandoning  Chinese 

architecture.— Allan  Cunningham,  Lives  o/  Brit.  Art. 
VOL  iv.  p.  25a] 

JOSEPH 

[Bora,  ITSt. 

DocTOE  Joseph  Warton,  son  to  the  vicar  of 
Basingstoke,  and  elder  brother  to  the  historian 
of  English  poetrj',  was  bom  in  the  house  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Richard- 
son, rector  of  Dunsfold,  in  Surrey.      He  was 
chiefly  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  Dr.  War- 
ton,  till  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  admitted 
on  the  foundation  of  Winchester  college.     He 
was  there  the  schoolfellow  and  intimate  of  Collins, 
the  poet;  and.  in  conjunction  with  him  and  ano- 
ther youth,  whose  name  was  Tomkyns,  he  sent  to 
1    the  Gentleman's  Magazine  three  pieces  of  poetry, 
,    which  were  highly  commended  in  that  miacel- 

WARTON. 

Ui«d,  1800.] 

lany*.  In  1 740,  being  superannuated,  he  left  Win- 
chester school,and  having  miseed  a  presentation  to  . 

♦  The  piece  which  Collins  contributed  was  enUtM 
A  Sonnet:- 

"  ^^Tien  Phflebe  fnrm'd  a  wanton  smile. 

My  soul !  it  reach 'd  not  here : 
Strange  that  thy  peace,  thou  trembler,  flies 

Before  a  rising  tear. 
From  'midst  the  drops,  my  love  Is  bom. 

That  o'or  those  eye-lids  rove : 

Thus  IsHued  from  a  teeming  wave 

The  fabled  Queen  of  Love." 

(Signed)  DBucATULua 
[CoUins's  other  signature  was  Awuuius.    But  only  one 
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New  College,  Oxford,  was  entered  a  commoner  At 
that  of  Oriel.  At  the  university  he  composed  his 
two  poems,  **  The  Enthusiast/'  and  "  The  Dying 
Indian/'  and  a  satirical  prose  sketch,  in  imitation 
of  Lc  Sage,  entitled  ^  Ranelagh/*  which  his 
editor,  Mr.  Wooll,  has  inserted  in  the  volume 
that  contains  his  life,  letters,  and  poems.  Hav- 
ing taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  Oxford, 
in  1744,  he  was  ordained  on  his  father's  curacy 
at  Basingstoke.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  he  re- 
moved from  thence  to  do  duty  at  Chelsea,  where 
he  caught  tlie  small- pox.  Having  left  that  place, 
for  change  of  air,  he  did  not  return  to  it,  on 
account  of  some  disagreement  with  the  parishion- 
ers, but  officiated  for  a  few  months  at  Chawton 
and  Droxford,  and  then  resumed  his  residence  at 
Basingstoke.  In  the  same  year,  1746,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  his  odes,  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  attempt  to  bring  poetry  back 
from  the  moralizing  and  didactic  taste  of  the 
age,  to  the  truer  channels  of  fancy  and  descrip- 
tion. Collins,  our  author's  immortal  contempo. 
rary,  also  published  his  odes  in  the  same  month 
I  of  the  same  year.  He  realised,  with  the  hand  of 
genius,  that  idea  of  highly  personified  and  pic- 
turesque composition,  which  Warton  contem- 
plated with  the  eye  of  taste.  But  Collins's  works 
were  ushered  in  with  no  manifesto  of  a  design  to 
regenerate  the  taste  of  the  age,  with  no  preten- 
sions of  erecting  a  new  or  recovered  standard  of 
excellence. 

In  1748  our  author  was  presented  by  the  Duke 
of  Boltou  to  the  rectory  of  Winslude,  wlieu  he 
immediately  married  a  lady  of  that  neighbour- 
hood, Miss  Daman,  to  whom  he  had  been  for  some 
time  attached.  He  had  not  been  long  settled  in 
his  living,  when  he  was  invited  by  his  pati-ou  to 
accompany  him  to  the  south  of  P'rance.  The 
Duchess  of  Bolton  was  then  in  a  confirmed  dropsy, 
and  his  Grace,  anticipating  her  death,  wished  to 
have  a  protestant  clergyman  with  him  on  the 
Continent,  who  might  marry  him,  on  the  first 
intelligence  of  his  consort's  death,  to  the  lady  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  who  was  universally  known 
by  the  name  of  Polly  l*eachum.  Dr.  Warton 
complied  with  this  proj)osal,  to  which  (as  hLs  cir- 
cumstances were  narrow)  it  must  be  hoped  that 
his  poverty  consented  rather  than  his  will.  "  To 
those"  (says  Mr.  Wooll)  "  who  have  enjoyed  the 
rich  and  varied  treasures  of  Dr.  Warton's  con- 
vei-siition,  who  have  been  dazzled  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  and  instructed  by  the  acuteness 

zino  of  that  time  was  by  Collins,  Of  the  other  versos, 
Mr.  I)yc.'  siiys,  •'  their  mcHliocrity  convincosnietliat  they 
(lid  not  proceed  from  the  iH.n  of  Collins"  (p.  iHfJ).  There 
was  no  neces>ity  to  ilecide  this  by  their  mediocrity ;  for 
Cave,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  poetry  for  that  njonth, 
wiy>»,  ••  The  jux'ms  signed  Amasius  in  this  Magazine  are 
from  different  correspondents  ;  "  and  Dr.  Johnson  siys,  in 
one  of  his  little  nnte«.  to  Niehol?,  omittwl  by  IJoswell, 
that  the  other  Amubius  was  Dr.  Swan,  the  translator  of 
Sydenham.] 


of  his  understanding,  I  need  not  suggest  how  troly 
enviable  was  the  journey  which  his  fdlow-travci-    J 
lers  accomplished  through  the  Freudi  proTinees    ' 
to  Montauban."     It  may  be  doabted,  however,  if   • 
the  French  provinces  were  exactly  the  scene,   I 
where  his  fellow-travellers  were  most  likely  to  be   ■ 
instructed  by  the  acuteneas  of  Dr.  Warton's  ob- 
servations ;  as  he  was  unable  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  could  have  no  informa- 
tion from  foreigners,  except  what  he  could  now 
and  then  extort  from  the  barbarous  Latin  of  aone 
Irish  friar.    He  was  himself  so  &r  from  being   . 
delighted  or  edified  by  his  pilgrimage,  that  far 
private  reasons,  (as  Us  biographer  states),  and 
from  impatience  of  being  restored  to  his  fiunily, 
he  returned  home,  without  having  aecompUahed 
the  object  for  which  the  Duke  had  taken  him 
abroad.     He  set  out  for  Bordeaux  in  a  Conner's 
cart ;  but  being  dreadfully  jolted  in  that  Tehide, 
he  quitted  it,  and,  having  joined  some  carrien 
in  Brittany,  came  home  by  way  of  St.  Maloo. 
A  month  after  his  return  to  England,  the  Dncbesi 
of  Bolton  died  ;  and  our  author,  imagining  that    ' 
his  patron  would,  possibly,  have  the  decency  to 
remain  a  widower  for  a  few  weeks,  wrote  to  his 
Grace,  offering  to  join  him  immediately.   Bat  the 
Duke  had  no  mind  to  delay  his  nuptials;  be  was    . 
joined  to  Polly  by  a  protestant  clerg^-nian,  vbo 
was  found  upon  the  spot ;  and  our  author  thus 
missed  the  reward  of  the  only  action  of  his  life 
which  can  be  said  to  throw  a  blemish  on  his  re- 
spectable memory. 

In  the  year  1748-9  he  had  begun,  and  in  1733 
he  finished  and  published,  an  edition  of  Virgil  in 
English  and  Latin.  .To  this  work  VVarburton 
contributed  a  dissertation  on  the  sixth  lKH>k  of 
the  ^Eneid  ;  Atterbury  furnished  a  commenurv 
on  the  character  of  lapis ;  and  the  laureate 
Whitehead,  another  on  the  shield  of  ^neas. 
Many  of  the  notes  were  taken  from  tlie  best  com- 
mentators on  Virgil,  particularly  Catrou  and  S«- 
grais  :  some  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Spence  ;  aod 
others,  relatmg  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  cusu^ms 
of  Italy,  by  Mr.  Holds  worth,  who  had  residt^ 
for  many  years  in  tliat  country.  For  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  yEneid,  he  adopted  the  translation  bv 
Pitt.  Tlie  life  of  Virgil,  witli  three  essays  on 
pastoral*,  didactic,  and  epic  poetry,  and  a  poeti- 
cal version  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgios,  eunsti- 
tutcd  his  own  part  of  the  work.  This  translati«»n 
may,  in  many  instances,  be  found  more  faithful 
and  concise  than  Dryden's  ;  but  it  wants  tliat 
elastic  and  idiomatic  freedom,  by  which  I>r\dcn 
reconciles  us  to  his  faults  ;  and  exhibits  rather 
the  diligence  of  a  scholar  than  ilu'  spirit  of  a 
poet.  Dr.  Ilarewood,  in  his  view  of  the  classics, 
accuses  the  Latin  text  of  incorrcctness+.    Shortly 

*  His  reiieetion.-*  on  pastoral  piH'try  are  liiiiitt.il  t;i  a 
few  sentences ;  but  he  subjoins  an  e*feay  on  the  subject, 
by  Dr.  Jolinson.  fnnn  the  Uajublcr, 

t  With  what  ju>tiee  I  will  nut  pretend  to  say :  but  after 
conijMu-ing  a  few  page>  of  his  edition  with  l^laittairc,  he 
seems  Ut  me  to  be  les«  attentive  to  punctuation  than  the 
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after  the  appearance  of  his  Virgil,  he  took  a  share 
in  the  periodical  paper,  The  Adyenturer^  and 
contributed  twcnty-foor  numbers,  which  have 
been  generally  esteemed  the  most  valuable  in  the 
work. 

In  1754  ho  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Tun- 
worth,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Jervoise  family ; 
and  in  1755  was  elected  second  master  of  Win- 
chester School,  with  the  management  and  advan- 
tage of  a  boarding-house.  In  the  following  year 
Lord  Lyttelton,  who  had  submitted  a  part  of  his 
"  History  of  Heniy  II."  to  his  revisal,  bestowed 
a  scarf  upon  him.  He  found  leisure,  at  this 
period,  to  commence  his  ^  Essay  on  the  Writings 
and  Genius  of  Pope/'  which  he  dedicated  to 
Young,  without  subscribing  his  name.  But  he 
was  soon,  and  it  would  appear  with  his  own  tacit 
permission,  generally  pronounced  to  be  its  autlior. 
Twenty-six  years,  however,  elapsed  before  he 
ventured  to  complete  it.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that 
this  was  owing  to  his  not  having  been  able  to 
bring  the  public  to  be  of  his  opinion  as  to  Pope. 
Another  reason  has  been  assigned  for  his  inac- 
tivity*. Warburton,  the  guardian  of  Pope's 
fame,  was  still  alive;  and  he  was  the  zealous  and 
useful  friend  of  our  author's  brother.  The  pre- 
late died  in  1779,  and  in  1782  Dr.  Warton  pub- 
lished his  extended  and  finished  Essay.  If  the 
supposition  that  he  abstained  from  embroiling 
himself  by  the  question  about  Pope  with  War- 
burton  be  true,  it  will  at  least  impress  us  with 
an  idea  of  his  patience  ;  for  it  was  no  secret  that 
Ruffhead  was  supplied  by  Warburton  with  mate- 
rials for  a  life  of  Pope,  in  which  he  attacked  Dr. 
Warton  with  abundant  severity;  but  in  which  he 
entangled  himself  more  tlian  his  adversary,  in  the 
coarse-spun  ropes  of  his  special  pleading.  The 
Essay,  for  a  time,  raised  up  to  him  another 
enemy,  to  whom  his  conduct  has  even  an  air  of 
submissivcness.  In  commenting  on  a  line  of 
Pope,  he  hazarded  a  remark  on  Hogarth's  pro^ 
pensity  to  intermix  the  ludicrous  with  attempts 
at  the  sublime.  Hogarth  revengefully  introduced 
I>r.  Warton's  works  into  one  of  his  satirical 
pieces,  and  vowed  to  bear  him  eternal  enmity. 
Their  mutual  friends,  however,  interfered,  and 
the  artist  was  i>acified.  Dr.  Warton,  in  the  next 
edition,  altered  his  just  animadvc^on  on  Hogarth 
into  an  ill-merited  compliment. 

Ry  delaying  to  re-publish  his  Essay  on  Pope, 
he  ultimately  obtained  a  more  dispassionate  hear- 
ing from  the  public  for  the  work  in  its  finished 
state.    In  the  mean  time,  he  enriched  it  with  ad- 


cditor  of  tbc  C-orpus  Poetarum,  and  tometiinet  to  omit 
the  marks  by  which  iti^cujitomory  todistinguish  adverbs 
from  pronounfi.  I  dislike  liiti  interpretation  of  one  line 
in  the  firHt  Kclogue  of  Vii^il,  which  aoemii  to  me  pccu- 
lixirly  tasteless  ;  namely,  where  ho  translates  **  Post 
aliquot  aristas"  "after  a  few  years."  The  picture  of 
MeliboFus's  cottage  "  behind  a  few  cars  of  com,"  to  sim- 
ply and  exqiiibitcly  touchinl,  is  thus  exchanged  for  a 
forced  phraso  witli  regard  to  time. 

'    *  Chalmers's  Life  of  J.  Warton,  Dritish  Toets. 


ditions,  digested  from  the  reading  of  half  a  life- 
time. The  author  of  '*  The  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
ture **  has  pronounced  it  a  common-place  book  ; 
and  Richardson,  the  novelist,  used  to  call  it  a 
literary  gossip  :  but  a  testunony  in  its  favour,  of 
more  authority  than  any  individual  opinion,  will 
be  found  in  the  popularity  with  which  it  continues 
to  be  read.  It  is  very  entertaining,  and  abounds 
with  criticism  of  more  research  than  Addison's,  of 
more  amenity  than  Hurd's  or  Warburton's,  and 
of  more  insinuating  tact  than  Johnson's.  At  the 
same  time,  while  mudi  ingenuity  and  many  truths 
are  scattered  over  the  Essay,  it  is  impossible  to 
admire  it  as  an  entire  theory,  solid  and  consist- 
ent in  all  its  parts.  It  is  certainly  setting  out 
from  unfortunate  premises  to  begin  his  Remarks 
on  Pope  with  grouping  Dryden  and  Addison  in 
the  same  class  of  poets ;  and  to  form  a  scale  for 
estimating  poetical  genitis,  which  would  set  Elijah 
Fenton  in  a  higher  sphere  than  Butler.  He  phtces 
Pope,  in  the  scale  of  our  poets,  next  to  Milton, 
and  above  Dryden ;  yet  he  applies  to  him  the 
exact  character  which  Voltaire  gives  to  the  heart- 
less Boileau — ^that  of  a  writer,  '<  perhaps,  inca- 
pable of  the  sublime  which  elevates,  or  of  the 
feeling  which  affects  the  soul."  With  all  this,  he 
tells  us,  that  our  poetry  and  our  language  are 
everlastingly  indebted  to  Pope :  he  attributes 
genuine  tenderness  to  the  **  Elegy  on  an  Unfortu- 
nate Lady  ; "  a  strong  degree  of  passion  to  the 
**  Epistle  of  Eloise  ;"  invention  and  fancy  to  "The 
Rape  of'  the  Lock  ; "  and  a  picturesque  concep- 
tion to  some  parts  of  "  Windsor  Forest,"  which 
he  pronounces  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Rubens  or 
Julio  Romano.  There  is  something  like  April 
weather  in  these  transitions. 

In  May  1766,  he  was  advanced  to  the  head- 
mastership  of  Winchester  School.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  promotion,  he  once  more  visited 
Oxford,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
and  doctor  in  divinity.  After  a  union  of  twenty 
years,  he  lost  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  six 
children  ;  but  his  family  and  his  professional  si- 
tuation requiring  a  domestic  partner,  he  had  been 
only  a  year  a  widower,  when  he  nuuried  a  Miss 
Nicholas,  of  Winchester. 

He  now  visited  London  more  frequently  than 
before.  The  circle  of  his  friends,  in  the  metro- 
polis, comprehended  all  the  members  of  Burke's 
and  Johnson's  Literary  Club.  With  Johnson 
himself  he  ^'as  for  a  long  time  on  intimate  terms; 
but  their  friendship  suffered  a  breach  which  was 
never  closed,  in  consequence  of  an  argument, 
which  took  place  between  thorn,  during  an  even- 
ing spent  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  concluding  words  of  their  conversation  are 
reported,  by  one  who  was  present,  to  have  been 
these  :  Johnson  said,  <<  Sir,  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  be  contradicted."  Warton  replied,  **  Better, 
sir,  for  yourself  and  your  friends  if  you  were: 
our  respect  could  not  bo  increased,  but  our  lovo 
might." 
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In  1782  lie  WM  indfllitod  to  hb  frimd,  Dr. 
Iioiraiy  bUiop  (K  Iiopooii,  nr  a  pwiwttd  of  Sl» 
Ptail%  and  ih«  Ibing  of  Thoriej  in  Hertfbid- 
■Mve^  whioli,  after  aome  armiigaDaitii^  ha  «k- 
ahangadlbrtiiatof  WMham.  ITfa  norkafaatiinl 
Btoo  lata  in  life  to  plaaa  him  in 
of  lefanni  and  faidapendeM 
m%fat  have  cnahM  hhn  to  daroto  hia  heat 
to  litatatura^  iutead  oi  nwdmdgory  of  a  aohooL 
Ona  great  projaaty  nhich  ha  aanoninoadi  bnt  natag 
ftim&d»  namal J, «  A  Ganeral  Hiatoiy  of  Laam- 
faig*/'  waa»  in  all  probability,  pmvented  bj  tiw 
ptaaenia  of  hia  daily  oeenpatiooa.  In  1788, 
tlmNigh  Aa  intareatof  Iiocd  Shannon,  ha  ob- 
tafaied  a  piabend  of  ^Hndieater ;  and,  iStmm^ 
Aa  intewat  of  Iiocd  Ifafaiiabazy,  waa  i^ipointod 
to  tha  TCotoiy  of  Eoaton,  whidi  ha  waa  aftenvaxda 
aOcywadtoasahanfolbrtiiatofUphaia.  Inl79S 
ha  na^gnad  flw  fe^gnea  of  hia  maatenhip  of  ^Hn- 
aheater;  and  having  laaeitad,  from  tha  aoperin- 
tendanta  of  Aa  inititation,  a  Toto  of  wril-eamad 
tinning  for  Ida  long  and  maritoiriovM  aervieee^  ha 
want  to  lira  at  hia  TCotaiy  of  Wiekham. 

Dozing  Ua  xetfaramant  attimt  piaae^  ha  waa 
faidiiead,t^n  Uberal  offer  of  Aa  bookaellen^  to 
aupazintend  an  adiiion  of  Pope^  wbiA  ha  pnb- 
lidiedhil797.  It  wm  olijaetod  to  tUa  edition, 
that  it  aontabad  onfy  Ida  Eeeaj  on  Pope^  ant  down 
into  notaa ;  Ida  biogm^her,  howavar,  lapalatha 
objaetlon,  bj  alleging  that  it  eontama  a  ooonder- 
afcla  por^on  of  new  matter.  In  hia  aeal  to  jare- 
eant  ererything  that  eoold  be  traced  to  the  pen 
of  Pope,  he  introduced  two  pieces  of  indelicate 
humour,  **  The  Double  Mistress,"  and  the  second 
satire  of  Horace.  For  the  insertion  of  those 
pieces,  he  received  a  censure  in  the  "  Pursuits  of 
Literature,*'  which,  considering  his  grey  hairs 
and  services  in  the  literary  world,  was  unbecom- 
ing, and  which  my  individual  partiality  for  Mr. 
Matthias  makes  me  wish  that  I  had  not  to 
record. 

As  a  critic.  Dr.  Warton  is  distinguished  by 
his  love  of  the  fanciful  and  ronumtic.  He  ex- 
amined our  poetry  at  a  period  when  it  appeared 
to  him  that  versified  observations  on  familiar  life 
and  manners  had  usurped  the  honouia  which 
were  exclusively  due  to  the  bold  and  inventive 
powers  of  imagination.  He  conceived,  also,  that 
the  charm  of  description  in  poetry  was  not  suffi- 
ce Did  Warton  ever  announce  his  intention  of  writing 
"A  General  History  of  Learning?"  We  think  not, 
though  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Robertson,  speaks  of  such  a 
work  as  coming  fh>m  Warton's  pen.  Collins  had  sach 
an  intention,  and  >Varton  mentions  it  in  his  Essay,  in  a 
passage  which  has  Iteea  overlooked  by  every  writer  on 
the  subject.  (Eisajf,  ed.  1762,  p.  186.)  No  copy  of  Collins's 
published  proposals  is  known  to  exist,  and  it  is  now 
perhaps  hopeless  to  obUin  the  exact  title  of  his  projected 
work.  Johnson  calls  it,  A  Hutory  qf  the  Revival  qf 
Learning .-  a  correspondent  In  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, and  an  acquaintance  of  CoUins's,  A  Hiitoiy  of 
the  Darker  Age* .-  Thomas  Warton,  A  History  qf  the 
Restoration  qf  Learning  /  and  Joseph  Warton,  The  His- 
torjf  of  the  Age  qfLeo  X,  Walpole  mentions  it  In  a  letter 
to  Sir  David  Dabymple.] 
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ptindpla  appiiaa  aawtfy  to  tha 

whom  ha  fainadf  amm  not  to  Imw  baaa  vilkHt 

paaioaandhnaghMtian,Hhinkliia|iginnJliwii 

ao  voidad,  aa  to  ha  Bahla  to  land  tonnMBlni> 

aoond  diatiination  hatwaoi  mnrailiy  nad  paali^ 

onty  ihoaa  whlah  lalate  to  lla 
pfadnegnoam^  ii  ia 
timt  tiMaa  aannol  ha  Banda  poaHinl,  ly  An 

ava  aoB^aiatiTa^kaa  fntanatini^in  aniiidhiii 
anddidaetie  rin^  than  wIhii  tihayara  hhnM 
wIlL  ittfuttg  Imihiuuna  of  nw^  whatn  paawa^  cha* 
nfller»and  rftaation  hriDg  Aam  daapl j  hoaa  Is 
oar  ailentmi.  Flotian  b  on  tiito  neaoml  as  te 
Aaaonlof  poati3r,tfia*,witlMNiftito  aidaaava^ 
hide^  poatoy  ean  on^  g^  1 
tnet  and  (aompaiatifaiy) 
Bat  why  doea  iPlfltion  planaanni  aan^nHto- 
eanaa  it  ia  fidae^  hot  haeanaa  it 
baoanw  it  qpraada  a  widwfialdy  and  a 
Hant  crowd  of  objaeto  to  oar  moanl 
than  reality  affords.  Morality  (in  a  hig^ 
of  the  term,  and  not  speaking  of  it  aa  a  diy  Mi- 
enoe)  is  the  essence  qf  poetry.  We  fly  firam  the 
injustice  of  this  world  to  the  poeiieal  jnafeiee  of 
Fiction,  where  our  sense  of  right  and  wroog  ■ 
either  satisfied,  or  where  oar  sympathy,  at  IhhI, 
reposes  with  less  disappointment  and^diatiaatioa, 
than  on  the  characters  of  life  itaelf.  fletioo,  we 
may  indeed  be  told,  carriea  as  into  ^  a  woHd  ^ 
gayer  Hnei  and  graee,**  the  lawa  of  which  are  aot 

[t  Our  English  poets  may.  I  think,  1w  dt^esed  li 
four  different  clssacs  and  dcgTeea.  In  the  Ant  etas  I 
would  place,  our  only  three  sabUme  and  rit^^irtte  posa. 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton.  In  the  aeoond  daas  AoiU 
be  ranked,  such  as  possessed  the  troe  poetical  geBiBB,fei 
a  more  moderate  degree,  bat  who  had  nohle  talcetsfv 
moral,  ethical,  and  panegyrical  poesy.  At  the  head  ef 
these  are,  Dryden,  Prior,  Addlaoo,  Oowlcy,  Wder. 
Garth,  Fenton,  Gay,  Denham,  FamelL  In  the  tMti 
class  may  be  placed,  men  of  wit,  of  d«gant  tMla,  aai 
lively  fancy  in  describing  familiar  life,  thougli  Bot  the 
higher  soenes  of  poetry.  Here  may  he  nnmhcred,  Beflir. 
Swift,  Rochester,  Donne,  Dorset,  Oldham.  lathsfaulh 
class,  the  mere  versifiers,  however  aoKioth  mi^  BBaOI- 
fluous  some  of  them  may  be  thouf^t,  shoold  he  i 
Such  as  PiU.  Sandys,  FairfStx,  B 
Lansdowne.  This  enumeration  Is  not  totendedaa  a  ean- 
plete  catalogue  of  writers,  bat  only  to  mark  oet  hsktf 
the  different  species  of  our  odefacated  aathon.  lawU^ 
of  these  classes  Pope  deserves  to  he  placed,  the  Mhmhv 
work  is  intended  to  determine.— Juan  "WMaaom^Dtik- 
cation  to  Dr.  Young, 

The  position  of  Pope  among  our  poel%  e»d  the  faM- 
tion  generally  of  clsssffloatton,  Mr.  C^mphaQ  haaaigeid 
at  some  length  in  the  Inttoduetorr  Basay  t»  «>%  miiiw  ] 
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to  be  judged  by  solid  observatioiis  on  the  real 
world. 

But  this  is  not  the  ease,  for  moral  truth  is  still 
the  light  of  poetry,  and  fiction  is  only  the  refract- 
ing atmosphere  which  diffuses  it ;  and  the  laws 
of  moral  truth  are  as  essential  to  poetry,  as  those 
of  physical  truth  (Anatomy  and  Optics,  for  in- 
stance,) are  to  painting.  Allegory,  narration,  and 
the  drama  make  their  Ust  appeal  to  the  ethics  of 
the  human  heart.  It  is  therefore  unsafe  to  draw 
a  marked  distinction  between  morality  and  poetry ; 
or  to  speak  of  **  solid  observations  on  life"  as  of 
things  in  their  nature  unpoetical ;  for  we  do  meet 
in  poetry  with  observations  on  life,  which,  for  the 
charm  of  their  solid  truth,  we  should  exchange 
with  reluctance  for  the  most  ingenious  touches 
of  fancy. 

The  school  of  the  Wartons,  considering  them 
as  poetsi,  was  rather  too  studiously  prone  to  de- 


scription. The  doctor,  like  his  brother,  certainly 
so  far  realised  his  own  ideas  of  inspiration,  as  to 
burthen  his  verse  with  few  observations  on  life 
which  oppress  the  mind  by  their  solidity.  To  his 
brother  he  is  obviously  inferior  in  the  graphic 
and  romantic  style  of  composition,  at  which  he 
aimed  ;  but  in  which,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
owned,  that  in  some  parts  of  his  ^  Ode  to  Fancy" 
he  has  been  pleasingly  successful.  From  the 
subjoined  specimens,  the  reader  wiU  probably  be 
enabled  to  judge  as  favourably  of  hjs  genius,  as 
from  the  whole  of  his  poems ;  for  most  of  them 
are  short  and  occasional,  and  (if  I  may  ventore 
to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  his  amiable  editor, 
Mr.  Wooll,)  are  by  no  means  marked  with  origi- 
nality. The  only  poem  of  any  length,  entitled 
**  The  Enthusiast,"  was  written  at  too  early 
a  period  of  his  life,  to  be  a  iair  object  of  criti- 
cism. 


ODE   TO    FANCY. 


0  PARENT  of  each  lovely  Muse, 

Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  diffuse. 

O'er  all  my  artless  songs  preside. 

My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide, 

To  offer  at  thy  turf-built  shrine. 

In  golden  cups  no  costly  wine. 

No  murdcr'd  fatling  of  the  flock. 

But  flowers  and  honey  from  the  rock. 

O  nymph  with  loosely-flowing  hair, 

Widi  buskin'd  leg,  and  bosom  bare. 

Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound. 

Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crown'd, 

Waving  in  thy  snowy  hand 

An  all-commanding  magic  wand. 

Of  |K>wer  to  bid  fresh  gardens  blow, 

'Mid  cheerless  Lapland's  barren  snow. 

Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey 

Through  air,  and  over  earth  and  sea. 

While  the  vast  various  landscape  lies 

Conspicuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes. 

O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail  ! 

Say,  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale. 

Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 

'Mid  fall  of  waters,  you  reside, 

'Mid  broken  rocks,  a  rugged  scene, 

With  green  and  grassy  dales  between, 

'Mid  forests  dark  of  aged  oak. 

Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke. 

Where  never  human  art  appear'd. 

Nor  ev'n  one  straw-roofd  cot  was  rear'd. 

Where  Nature  seems  to  sit  alone, 

Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne  ; 

Tell  me  the  path,  sweet  wand'rer,  tell, 

To  thy  unknown  scquester'd  cell. 

Where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door. 

Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  the  floor. 

And  on  whose  top  an  hawthorn  blows, 

Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boo^ 


Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest, 

Each  evening  warbling  thee  to  rest : 

Then  \a,y  me  by  the  haunted  stream. 

Rapt  in  some  wild,  poetic  dream. 

In  convene  while  methinks  I  rove 

With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove  ; 

Till,  suddenly  awaked,  I  hear 

Strange  whisper'd  music  in  my  ear. 

And  my  glad  soul  in  bliss  is  drown'd 

By  the  sweetly-soothing  sound  ! 

He,  goddess,  by  the  right  hand  lead 

Sometimes  through  the  yellow  mead. 

Where  Joy  and  white-robed  Peace  resort, 

And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court; 

Where  Mirth  and  Youth  each  evening  meet, 

And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet, 

Nodding  their  lily-crowned  heads, 

Where  Laughter  rose-lipp'd  Hebe  leads  ; 

Where  Echo  walks  steep  hills  among, 

List'uing  to  the  shepherd's  song  : 

Yet  not  these  flowery  fields  of  joy 

Can  long  my  pensive  mind  employ  ; 

Haste,  Fancy,  from  the  scenes  of  folly. 

To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 

Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye. 

That  loves  to  fold  her  arms,  and  sigh  ; 

Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 

To  chamels  and  the  house  of  woe. 

To  Gothic  churches,  vaults,  and  tombs, 

Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  comes. 

With  throbbing  breast,  and  faded  cheek, 

Her  promised  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek  ; 

Or  to  some  abbey's  mould'ring  towers. 

Where,  to  avoid  cold  wintry  showers. 

The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies. 

While  whistling  tempests  round  her  rise. 

And  trembles  le(>t  the  tottering  wall 

Should  on  her  sleeping  infimts  fisU. 
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How  kt  us  londer  strike  tiw  lyxtt, 

For  my  heut  i^ows  with  murtial  fire,— 

I  feel,  I  feel,  wHli  niddaa  iMMit, 

My  Mg  tnmuItiioiiB  boeom  beet ; 

The  trompel's  dangon  piefoe  my  ear, 

A  tlimiauid  widows' ahridoi  I  heir. 

Give  me  another  horse,  I  ery, 

Lo  t  the  base  Gallic  sq^oadrons  fly; 

WhMiee  is  tlui  rage  t-^hai  spirit,  aqr, 

To  battle  hnnies  me  away  I 

Tis  Faiic^»  in  her  fiery  ear, 

Transpetts  me  to  ihe  ihidEest  war, 

There  idubrls  me  o'er  the  hiUs  of  dain. 

Where  Tomnh  and  Destmction  reign ; 

Where,  mad  with  pain,  the  womided  steed 

Tnyonqples  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 

Where  giant  Tenor  stalks  around, 

Widi  SDlkn  joy  sonreys  the  groond. 

And,  pointing  to  th'  ensangnin'd  fidd. 

Shakes  his  dreadful  govgon  shidd  I 

O  guide  me  l^!om  this  horrid  seene^ 

To  hig^-ardi'd  walks  and  alleys  green, 

Whidi  lordy  Lanra  seeks,  to  diun 

The  fbrrours  of  the  mid-day  sun ; 

The  pangs  of  absenee,  O  remove ! 

For  tiiou  oansft  plaee  me  near  nqr  hive» 

Qmst  f old  in  ridonary  bUsB, 

And  let  me  think  I  sted  a  kiss, 

While  her  ruby  lips  dispense 

liuselous  neetar^a  qnlntwwonee  1 

When  yoong-^yed  SpriQg  pronisefy  throws 

From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  roee. 

When  the  soft  turtle  of  the  dale 

To  Summer  tells  her  tender  tale  ; 

When  Autumn  cooling  caverns  seeks, 

And  stains  with  wine  his  jolly  cheeks  ; 

When  Winter,  like  poor  pilgrim  old, 

Shakes  his  silver  beard  with  cold  ; 

At  every  season  let  my  ear 

Thy  solemn  whispers,  Fancy,  hear. 

0  warm,  enthusiastic  maid. 

Without  thy  powerful,  vital  aid, 

That  breathes  an  energy  divine. 

That  gives  a  soul  to  every  line, 

Ne'er  may  I  strive  with  Ups  profime 

To  utter  an  unhallow'd  strain, 

Nor  dare  to  touch  the  sacred  string. 

Save  when  with  smiles  thou  bidd'st  me  sing. 

O  hear  our  prayer,  0  hither  come 

From  thy  lamented  Shakspeare's  tomb. 

On  which  thou  lovest  to  sit  at  eve. 

Musing  o'er  thy  darling's  grave ; 

0  queen  of  numbers,  once  again 

Animate  some  chosen  swain, 

Who,  fiird  with  unexhausted  fire. 

May  boldly  smite  the  sounding  lyre. 

Who  with  some  new  unequall'd  song 

May  rise  above  the  rhyming  throng, 

0*er  all  our  list'ning  passions  reign, 

O'erwhelm  our  souls  with  joy  and  pain. 

With  terror  shake,  and  pity  move, 

Rouse  with  revenge,  or  melt  with  love  ; 
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With  hfan  in  groves  and  grottoes  talk  ; 
Teaoh  hhn  to  soom  with  fr^id  art 
Fedd^  to  toodi  til*  umaptnred  heart ; 
LOw  lightning,  let  his  mi|^  vaise 
The  bosom's  inmost  iddingi  piores  ; 
WIA  native  beantSea  win  ap^anas 
B^ymid  odd  eritios' studied  hiwB  ; 
O  let  each  Muse^ftmelnersaaa, 
O  bid  Britannia  rival  Gresee. 


1HB  mmfO  IXDIAX. 

TmdartoriadabdpMfaOal  *twwdipf^ 
In  double  poison— •I^ahafl  aoen  noivw 
At  tin  bless'd  idand^  where  no  i' 
On  heedless  hunters;  where  i 
Thriee  hi  each  moon  ;wiiel■erifnIasma■^h^y#ii^ 
Nor  tend'ring  torx«ntB  iddri  Ae  liijlit  amsa 
D^mn  to  tile  sea ;  where  mj  Hwcdhthsrs  fctdl 
Daily  on  hearts  of  Spaniarda  1--0  my  asi^ 
I  fed  the  venom  bttiy  in  my  breaatj       '     > 
Approadiy  and  bring  nqr  erown,  deek*dl  imtk  #i 


Of  that  bold  CanrMan  who  fint  < 

The  virgins  of  tlie  Son;  and,  dire  to  talr I  .. 

Bobb'd  Fadiaflamae's  altur  of  ita  gsBMt 

I  maric'd  tile  spot  when  tiieyittteBr^dlhimdtwr, 

And  once  at  midnight  stole  I  to  hie  tondiy 

And  tore  his  carcase  from  the  earth,  and  left  it 
A  prey  to  poisonous  flies.    Preserve  this  crown 
With  sacred  secrecy :  if  e'er  returns 
Thy  much-loved  mother  from  the  desert  woods. 
Where,  as  I  hunted  late,  I  hapless  loet  her. 
Cherish  her  age.  Tell  her,  I  ne'er  have  wonhippM 
With    those   that   eat  their  God.      And  when 

disease 
Preys  on  her  languid  limbs,  then  kindly  stab  her 
WiUi  thine  own  hands,  nor  suffer  her  to  linger. 
Like  Christian  cowards,  in  a  life  of  pain. 
I  go  !  great  Copac  beckons  me !  FareweU  I 


TO  MT7SIC. 

Queen  of  every  moving  measure. 
Sweetest  source  of  purest  pleasure, 
Music  !  why  thy  power  employ 
Only  for  the  sons  of  joy ! 
Only  for  the  smiling  guests 
At  natal  or  at  nuptial  feasts ! 
Rather  thy  lenient  numbers  poor 
On  those  whom  secret  griefs  devour ; 
Bid  be  still  the  throbbing  hearts 
Of  those  whom  Death  or  Absence  parts ; 
And,  with  some  softly-wbisper'd  air. 
Smooth  the  brow  of  dumb  Doqiair. 


WILLIAM    COWPER. 


[Bvn,  1731.    Died,  IROO.] 


William  Cowper  waa  born  at  Berkharastcad, 
in  Hertfordiihire.  His  grandfather  was  Spencer 
Cowper,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  a  younger  brother  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper.  His  father  ii-as  the  rector  of  Great 
Berkhamstead,  and  chapUin  to  George  II.  At 
six  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  from  the  care  of 
an  indulgent  mother,  and  placed  at  a  school  in 
Bedfordshire*.  He  there  endured  such  hard- 
ships as  embittered  his  opinion  of  public  educa- 
tion for  all  his  life.  His  chief  affliction  was,  to 
be  singled  out,  as  a  victim  of  secret  cruelty,  by  a 
young  monster,  about  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  whose 
barbarities  were,  however,  at  last  detected,  and 
punished  by  his  expulsion.  Cowper  was  also 
taken  from  the  school.  From  the  age  of  eight 
to  nine,  he  was  boarded  with  a  famous  oculistf, 
on  account  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  which, 
during  his  whole  life,  were  subject  to  inflamma- 
tion. He  was  sent  from  thence  to  Westminster, 
and  continued  there  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  when 
he  went  into  the  office  of  a  London  solicitor.  His 
account  of  himself  in  this  situation  candidly  ac 
knowledges  his  extreme  idleness.  **  I  did  actually 
a  live,"  he  says,  in  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
*<  three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman,  a  solicitor ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years  in  his  house.  I  spent 
my  dajr-s  in  Southampton-row,  as  yon  very  well 
remember.  There  was  I,  and  the  future  Lord 
Cliancellor  Thurlow,  constantly  employed  from 
morning  to  night  in  giggling  and  making  giggle." 
From  the  solicitor's  house  he  wont  into  chambers 
in  the  Temple  ;  but  seems  to  have  made  no  ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  the  Uw.  "  Here  he 
rambled,"  says  Mr.  Haylcy,  <*  to  use  his  own 
collo<iuial  expression,  from  the  thorny  road  of 
juriHprudcnce  to  the  primrose  paths  of  litera- 

*  In  Ilaylcy's  Life  his  first  school  Is  said  to  have  been 
In  Hertfordshire.  The  Memoir  of  his  early  life,  pub- 
lished in  lR16,iaysin  Bedfordshirei  [In  Cowper'saooottnt 
of  his  own  early  life,  this  school  is  said  to  have  been  in 
Iledfordshirc :  but  Ilayley  says  Hertfordshire,  mention- 
ing alHO  the  place  and  name  of  the  master ;  and  as  Cowper 
was  only  at  one  private  school,  subsequent  biographers 
havu  properly  followed  Ilayley.  The  mistake  probably 
oriKinati>d  in  the  preas,  Cowper's  own  Memoirs  having 
apparently  been  printed  from  an  ill-written  manuscript 
Of  this  there  Is  a  whimsical  prHot  (p.  .13),  where  the 
I'cniiaa  Letters  of  Montesquieu  are  spoken  of,  and  the 
crimpoftitor,  unable  to  decide  that  author's  name,  has 
convtTtcd  It  into  Mula  Quince.— SocramY,  Life  qf  Cotepfr, 
vol.  I.  p.  7] 

t  Ho  do«  not  .Inform  us  where,  but  calls  the  oculist 
Mr.  I).— Hsyley.  by  mistake,  I  suppose,  says  that  he  was 
lioarded  with  a  female  oculist.  [He  was  placed  In  th« 
h'luse  rif  an  crnlnent  oculist,  whose  wife  also  had  obtained 
great  celebrity  in  the  same  branch  of  medical  sctenoa— 


tnre,"  a  most  uncolloquial  expression  indeed,  and 
savouring  much  more  of  Mr.  Hay  ley  *s  genius  than 
his  own.  At  this  period,  he  wrote  some  verse 
transhitions  from  Horace,  which  he  gave  to  the 
Duncombes;  and  assisted  Lloyd  and  Colman 
with  some  prose  papers  for  their  periodical 
works^.  It  was  only  at  this  time,  that  Cowper 
could  ever  be  said  to  have  lived  as  a  man  of 
the  world.  Though  shy  to  strangers,  he  was 
highly  valued,  for  his  wit  and  pleasantry,  amidst 
an  intimate  and  gay  circle  of  men  of  talents.  But 
though  he  was  then  in  the  focus  of  convivial 
society,  he  never  partook  of  its  intemperance. 

His  patrimony  being  well  nigh  spent,  a  power- 
ful friend  and  relation  (Major  Cowper)  obtained 
for  him  the  situation  of  Clerk  to  the  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  on  account  of  his 
dislike  to  the  publicity  of  the  situation,  the  appoint- 
ment was  changed  to  that  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals 
of  the  same  Hoa8c§.  The  path  to  an  easy  main- 
tenance now  seemed  to  lie  open  before  him  ;  but 
a  calamitous  disappointment  was  impending,  the 
approaches  of  which  are  best  expUined  in  his 
own  words.  ^In  the  beginning  "  (he  sa^-s)  «a 
strong  opposition  to  my  friend's  right  of  nomina- 
tion began  to  show  itself.  A  powerful  party  was 
formed  among  the  Lords  to  thwart  it.  *  *  • 
Every  ailvantage,  I  was  told,  would  be  sought 
for,  and  eagerly  seized,  to  disconcert  ns.  I  was 
bid  to  expect  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  touching  my  sufficiency  for  the  post  I  had 
taken.  Being  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  that  business,  it  became  expedient  that  1  should 
visit  the  office  daily,  in  order  to  qualify  m^-sclf 
for  the  strictest  scrutiny.  All  the  horror  of  my 
fears  and  perplexities  now  returned.  A  thunder, 
bolt  would  have  been  as  welcome  to  me  as  this 
intelligence.  I  knew  to  demonstration,  that 
upon  these  terms  the  Clerkship  of  the  Journals 
was  no  pUce  for  me.  To  require  my  attendance 
at  the  bar  of  the  house,  that  I  might  there  pub- 
licly entitle  myself  to  the  office,  was,  in  eflTect, 
to  exclude  mo  from  it.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie 
interest  of  my  friend*  the  honour  of  his  choice, 
my  own  reputation  and  circumstances,  all  urged 
me  forward,  all  pressed  me  to  undertake  that 
which  I  saw  to  bo  impracticable.  They  whose 
spirits  are  formed  like  mine,  to  whom  a  public 
exhibition  of  themselves,  on  any  occasion,  is 
mortal  poison,  may  have  some  ides  of  the  horrors 
of  my  situation — others  can  have  none.     My 


[t  The  ConnoisHeur.  and  St.  James's  Chroniclei] 
[|  His  kinsman  Major  Cowper  was  the  patcntet  of 
these  appointmcnta.] 
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continual  misery  at  length  brought  on  a  nervous 
fever ;  quiet  forsook  me  by  day,  and  peace  by 
night ;  a  finger  raised  against  me  was  more  than 
I  could  stand  against  In  this  posture  of  mind 
I  attended  regularly  at  the  office,  where,  instead 
of  a  soul  upon  the  rack,  the  most  active  spirits 
were  essentially  necessary  for  my  purpose.  I 
expected  no  assistance  from  anybody  there,  all 
the  inferior  clerks  being  under  the  influence 
of  my  opponent,  and  accordingly  I  received  none. 
The  Journal  books  were  indeed  thrown  open  to 
me  ;  a  thing  which  could  not  be  refused,  and 
from  which  perhaps  a  man  in  health,  and  with  a 
head  turned  to  business,  might  have  gained  all 
the  information  he  wanted  ;  but  it  was  not  so 
with  me.  I  read  without  perception ;  and  was 
so  distressed,  that  had  every  clerk  in  the  office 
been  my  friend,  it  could  have  availed  me  little  ; 
for  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, much  less  to  elicit  it  out  of  MSS.  without 
direction.  Many  months  went  over  me  thus  cm- 
ployed  ;  constant  in  the  use  of  means,  despairing 
as  to  the  issue.  The  feelings  of  a  man  when  he 
arrives  at  the  place  of  execution  arc  probably 
much  like  mine  every  time  I  set  my  foot  in  the 
office,  which  was  every  day  for  more  than  half  a 
year  together.''  These  agonies  at  length  un- 
settled his  brain.  When  his  benevolent  friend 
came  to  him,  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  exami- 
nation at  Westminster,  he  found  him  in  a  dread- 
ful condition.  He  had,  in  fact,  the  same  morning, 
made  an  attempt  at  self-destruction  ;  and  showed 
a  garter,  which  had  been  broken,  and  an  iron  rod 
across  his  bed,  which  had  been  bent,  in  the  effort 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  strangulation. 
From  the  state  of  his  mind,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  him  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Cotton,  of 
St.  Albans*,  with  whom  he  continued  for  about 
nineteen  montlis.  Within  less  than  the  half  of 
that  time,  bis  faculties  began  to  return  ;  and  the 
religious  despair,  which  constituted  the  most 
tremendous  circumstance  of  his  malady,  had 
given  way  to  more  consoling  views  of  faith  and 
piety+.     On  his  recovery,  he  determined  to  re- 

[*  Author  of  VisiouB  in  Verso— The  Fireside,  &c.  See 
ante,  p.  615.]^ 

t  The  crisis  of  his  recovery  seoms  to  have  been  accele- 
rated by  the  conversation  of  his  brother,  who  visited  him 
at  Dr.  Cotton's.  "  As  s«x)n  as  ^v^'  were  left  aUme,'*  he 
says,  "  my  brother  asked  me  how  I  found  myself.  I 
answenxl,  *  As  much  better  as  despair  eun  make  me.* 
We  went  together  into  the  garden.  Here,  on  expressing 
a  settled  assurance  of  sudden  judgment,  ho  protested  to 
me  that  it  was  all  a  delusion,  and  pmtcstwl  so  strongly, 
that  I  could  not  help  giving  some  attention  to  him.  I 
burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out,  '  If  it  bo  a  delusion,  then 
I  am  one  of  the  happiest  of  beings  I'  .S>inething  like  a 
ray  of  hope  was  '.hot  into  my  lieart,  but  still  I  was  afraid 
to  indulge  it.  We  dined  together,  and  spent  the  after- 
noon in  a  more  cheerful  manner  **♦**.  I  wont  to 
bed,  and  slept  well.  In  the  morning  I  dreamt  that  the 
sweetest  boy  I  ever  saw  came  dancing  up  to  my  bed-side ; 
he  seemed  just  <iut  of  loading-strings;  yet  I  took  particu- 
lar notice  of  the  firmness  and  steadiness  of  his  tread. 
The  sight  aflfected  me  with  pleasure,  and  served  at  least 


nounce  London  for  ever;  and,  that  he  mig^t 
have  no  temptation  to  return  thither,  gave  np 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  worth 
about  60/.  a  year,  which  he  had  held  for  some 
years.  He  then,  in  June  1765,  repaired  to  Hun- 
tingdon, where  he  settled  in  lodgings,  attended  by 
a  man-servant,  who  followed  him  from  Dr. 
Cotton's  out  of  pure  attachment.  His  brother, 
who  had  accompanied  him  thither,  had  no  Boooer 
left  him,  than  being  alone  among  strmngers,  bis 
spirits  began  again  to  sink  ;  and  he  found  him- 
self, he  says,  **  like  a  traveller  in  the  midst  of  an 
inhospitable  desert,  without  a  friend  to  oomfbrt 
or  a  guide  to  direct  him."  For  four  months  be 
continued  in  his  lodging.  Some  few  neigfaboon 
came  to  see  him  ;  but  their  visits  were  not  veiy 
frequent,  and  he  rather  declined  than  soi^it 
society.  At  length*  however,  young  Mr.  Unwin, 
tho  son  of  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  having 
been  struck  by  his  interesting  appearance  at  ; 
church,  introduced  himself  to  his  acquaintance, 
and  brought  him  to  visit  at  his  father's  house. 
A  mutual  friendship  was  very  8<x>n  formed  be- 
tween Cowper  and  this  amiable  fiunily,  whose 
religious  sentiments  peculiarly  corresponded  with 
the  predominant  impressions  of  his  mind.  The 
Unwins,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  agreed  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  boarder  in  their  honse.  His 
routine  of  life  in  this  devout  circle  is  best  de- 
scribed by  hunself.  •*  We  breakfast,"  he  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  **  commonly  between  eight  and 
nine ;  till  eleven  we  read  either  the  Scriptores 
or  the  sermons  of  some  faithful  preacher  of  those 
holy  mv'steries.  At  eleven  we  attend  divine 
service,  which  is  performed  here  twice  eveiy 
day ;  and  from  twelve  to  three  we  separate  and 
amuse  ourselves  as  we  please.  During  tliat  in- 
terval, I  either  read  in  my  own  apartment,  or 
walk,  or  ride,  or  work  in  the  garden.  We  seldom 
sit  an  hour  after  dinner,  but,  if  the  weather  per- 
mits, adjourn  to  the  garden,  where,  with  Mrs. 
Unwin  and  her  son,  1  have  generally  the  plea- 
sure of  religious  conversation.  If  it  rains,  or  is 
too  windy  for  walking,  we  either  converse  i*-ithin 
doors, or  sing  some  hj-ransof  Martin's*  collection, 
and,  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  harpsichord, 
make  up  a  tolerable  concert,  in  which  our  hearts, 
I  hope,  are  the  most  nm.sical  performers.  After 
tea,  we  .sally  forth  to  walk  in  good  earnest,  and 
we  generally  travel  four  miles  before  we  se* 
home  again.  At  night,  we  read  and  converse  as 
before  till  supper,  and  commonly  finish  the  even- 
ing with  hynms  or  a  sermon." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  senior,  in  1 767, 
he  accompanied  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  daughter 
to  a  new  residence  which  they  chose  at  Olney,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship   with    Mr.    Newton,    then    curate  of 

to  harmonise  my  spirits.  So  that  I  awnkc  for  the  firrt 
time  with  a  sensation  of  delight  on  iny  mind." — Mcm^nr 
published  in  J  816. 

t  Martin  Madan,  a  cousin  of  the  poet. 
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Olney,  with  whom  he  voluntarily  associated  him- 
self in  the  duty  of  visiting  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  and  comforting  their  distresses.  Mr. 
Newton  and  he  were  joint  almoners  in  the  secret 
donations  of  the  wealthy  and  charitable  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  transmitted  200/.  a  year  for  the 
poor  of  Olney.  At  Mr.  Newton's  request  he 
wrote  some  hymns,  which  were  published  in  a 
collection,  long  before  he  was  known  as  a  poet. 

His  tremendous  malady  unhappily  returned  in 
]  773,  attended  with  severe  paroxysms  of  religious 
despondency,  and  his  faculties  were  again  eclipsed 
for  about  five  years.  During  that  period  Mrs. 
Unwin  watched  over  him  with  a  patience  and 
tenderness  truly  maternal.  After  his  second  re- 
covery, some  of  his  amusements,  such  as  taming 
bares,  and  making  bird-cages,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate no  great  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  his 
mind  for  mental  employment.  But  he  still  con- 
tinued to  be  a  cursory  reader  ;  he  betook  himself 
also  to  drawing  landscapes;  and,  what  might  have 
been  still  less  expected  at  fifty  years  of  age,  began 
in  earnest  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents.  These 
had  bun,  if  not  dormant,  at  least  so  slightly  em- 
ployed,  as  to  make  his  poetical  progress,  in  the 
former  part  of  his  life,  scarcely  capable  of  being 
traced*.  He  s|>ent,  however,  the  winter  of 
1780-1  in  preparing  his  first  volume  of  Poems 
for  the  press,  consisting  of  <*  Table  Talk," 
«  Hope,"  «  The  Progress  of  Error,"  «  Charity," 
&C.  and  it  was  published  in  1782.  Its  reception 
was  not  equal  to  its  merit,  though  his  modest  ex- 
pectations were  not  upon  the  whole  disappointed; 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  ranking  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  among  his  zealous  ad- 
mirers. The  volume  was  certainly  good  fruit 
under  a  rough  rind,  conveying  manly  thoughts, 
but  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  which  is  often  harsh 
and  forbidding. 

In  the  same  year  that  he  published  his  first 
volume,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  visitant 
came  to  Olney,  with  whom  CJowper  formed  an 
acquaintance  that  was  for  some  time  very  de- 
lightful to  him.  This  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Robert 
Austen.  She  had  wit,  gaiety,  agreeable  manners, 
and  elegant  taste.  While  she  enlivened  Cowper's 
unequal  spirits  by  her  conversation,  she  was  also 
the  task-mistress  of  his  Muse.  He  began  his 
great  original  poem  at  her  suggestion,  and  was 
exhorted  by  her  to  undertake  the  translation  of 
Homer.  So  much  cheerfulness  seems  to  have 
beamed  upon  his  sequestered  life  from  the  influ- 
ence of  her  society,  that  he  gave  her  the  endear- 
ing appellation  of  Sister  Anne,  and  ascribed  the 
arrival  of  so  pleasing  a  friend  to  the  direct  inter- 
position of  Heaven.     But  his  devout  old  friend. 


*  At  theaffe of  eighteen,  bo  wrote  Hnine  tolerable ' 
CO  finding  the  heel  of  a  iihoe ;  a  eutjeot  which  is  not  un- 
oharmcteristic  of  his  dispoiiition  to  momllae  on  whimaioal 
sttbJeoU.  [Thene  verMS  have  an  Imitative  reaemblanoe  to 
the  style  of  "  The  Splendid  Kbiiling."  Phiilpa  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Cowper,  as  with  Thomson.  It  is  remark- 
able that "  The  Task  **  should  open  in  PUiipa'  ityla] 


Mrs.  Unwin,  saw  nothing  very  providential  in 
the  ascendancy  of  a  female  so  much  more  fasci- 
nating than  herself  over  Cowper's  mind  ;  and, 
appealing  to  his  gratitude  for  her  past  services, 
she  gave  him  his  choice  of  either  renouncing 
Lady  Austen's  acquaintance,  or  her  own.  Cowper 
decided  upon  adhering  to  the  friend  who  had 
watched  over  him  in  his  deepest  afflictions,  and 
sent  Lady  Austen  a  valedictory  letter,  couched 
in  terms  of  regret  and  regard,  but  which  neces- 
sarily put  an  end  to  their  acquaintance.  Whether 
in  making  this  decision  he  sacrificed  a  passion,  or 
only  a  friendship  for  Lady  Austen,  it  must  be 
impossible  to  tell  ;  but  it  has  been  said,  though 
not  by  Mr.  Hayley,  that  the  remembrance  of  a 
deep  and  devoted  attachment  of  his  youth  was 
never  effaced  by  any  succeeding  impression  of 
the  same  nature,  and  that  his  fondness  for  Lady  - 
Austen  was  as  platonic  as  for  Mary  Unwin.  The  i 
sacrifice,  however,  cost  him  much  pain,  and  is, 
perhaps,  as  much  to  be  admired  as  regretted  f.      | 

Fortunately,  the  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Unwin  did 
not  extend  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Heskcth.  His 
letters  to  that  lady  give  the  most  pleasing  view  of 
Cowper's  mind,  exhibiting  all  the  warmth  of  his 
heart  as  a  kinsman,  and  his  simple  and  unstudied 
elegance  as  a  correspondent.  His  intercourse 
with  this  relation,  after  a  separation  of  neariy 
thirty  years,  was  revived  by  her  writing  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  appearance  of  his  "  Task," 
in  1784.  Two  years  after.  Lady  Hesketh  paid 
him  a  visit  at  Olney  ;  and  settling  at  Weston,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  provided  a  house 
for  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  there,  which  was  more 
commodious  than  their  former  habitation.  She 
also  brought  her  carriage  and  horses  with  her, 
and  thus  induced  him  to  sur>'ey  the  country  in  a 
wider  range  than  he  had  been  hitherto  accustomed 
to  take,  as  well  as  to  mix  a  little  more  with  its 
inhabitants.  As  soon  as  ^  The  Task"  had  been 
sent  to  the  press,  he  began  the  **  Tirocinium,"  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  education,  the  purport  of 
which  was  (in  his  own  words)  to  censure  the  want 
of  discipline  and  the  inattention  to  morals  which 
prevail  in  public  schools,  and  to  recommend 
private  education  as  preferable  on  all  accounts. 
In  the  same  year,  1784,  he  commenced  his  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  which  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion and  published  by  subscription  in  1791. 
The  first  edition  of  Homer  was  scarcely  out  of 
his  hands,  when  he  embraced  a  proposal  from  a 
bookseller  to  be  the  editor  of  Milton's  poetry, 
and  to  furnish  a  version  of  his  Italian  and  Latin 
poems,  together  with  a  critical  commentary  on 
bis  whole  works.  Capable  as  he  was  of  guiding 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  higher  beauties  of 
Milton,  his  habits  and  recluse  situation  made  him 
peculiarly  unfit  for  the  more  minute  functions  of 
an  editor.  In  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  secnns 

[t "  Both  Lady  Austen  and  31rB.  Unwin,"  saysSoathey, 
"  appear  to  me  to  have  been  wronged  by  the  caoausasaigiied 
for  the  difference  betwaw  them.**] 
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to  have  been  constantly  drawn  away,  by  the 
anxious  correction  of  his  great  translation  ;  in- 
somuch, that  his  second  edition  of  Homer  was 
rather  a  new  work  than  a  revisal  of  the  old.  The 
subsequent  history  of  his  life  may  make  us  thank- 
ful that  the  powfers  of  his  mind  were  spared  to 
accomplish  so  great  an  undertaking.  Their  de- 
cline was  fast  approaching.  In  1 792,  Mr.  Hayley 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Olney,  and  was  present  to  con- 
sole him  under  his  affliction,  at  seeing  Mrs.  Unwin 
attacked  by  the  palsy.  The  shock  subsided,  and 
a  journey,  which  he  undertook  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Unwin,  to  Mr.  Haylcy's  at  Eartliam,  con- 
tributed, with  the  genial  air  of  the  south,  and  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  country,  to  revive  his 
spirits  ;  but  they  drooped,  and  became  habitually 
dejected,  on  his  return  to  Olney.  In  a  moment 
of  recovered  cheerfulness,  he  projected  a  poem 
on  the  four  ages  of  man — infancy, youth,  manhood, 
and  old  age  ;  but  he  only  finished  a  short  frag- 
ment of  it.  Mr.  Hayley  paid  him  a  second  visit 
in  the  November  of  1 793 ;  he  found  him  still 
possessed  of  all  his  exquisite  feelings ;  but  there 
was  sometliing  undescribable  in  his  appearance, 
which  foreboded  his  relapsing  into  hopeless  de- 
spondency. Lady  Hesketh  repaired  once  more 
to  Olney,  and  with  a  noble  friendship  undertook 
the  care  of  two  invalids,  who  were  now  incapable 
of  managing  themselves,  Mrs.  Unwin  being,  at 
this  time,  entirely  helpless  and  paralytic.  Upon 
a  third  visit,  Mr.  Hayley  found  him  plunged  into 
a  melancholy  torpor,  which  extinguished  even 
his  social  feelings.  He  met  Mr.  Hayley  with 
ai>parent  indifference  ;  and  wlien  it  was  announced 
to  him  that  his  Majesty  had  bestowed  on  him  a 
pension  of  300/.  a  year,  the  int^'lligence  arrived 
too  late  to  give  him  pleasure,  lie  continued  under 
the  care  of  Lady  Hesketh  until  the  end  of  July 
1795,  when  he  was  removed,  together  with  Mrs. 
Unwin,  to  the  house  of  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Johnson, 
at  North  Tuddenham,  in  Norfolk.  Stopping  on 
the  journey  at  the  village  of  Eaton,  near  St. 
Neots,  Cowj)er  walked  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  the 
churchyard  of  that  village  by  moonlight,  and 
talked  with  more  composure  than  he  had  shown 
for  many  months.  The  subject  of  their  con- 
versation was  the  poet  Thomson.  Some  time 
after,  he  went  to  see  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Bodham, 
at  a  village  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Johnson. 
When  he  saw,  in  Mrs.  Bodham's  parlour,  a  por- 
trait of  himself,  which  had  been  done  l»y  Abbot, 
he  clasped  his  hands  in  a  i)aroxy.sm  of  distress, 
wishing  that  he  could  now  be  what  he  was  when 
that  likeness  was  taken. 

In  December  17^6,  Mrs.  Unwin  died,  in  a 
house  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  had  removed,  at 
Dunham,  in  the  same  county.  Cowper,  wli(»  bad 
seen  her  half  an  hour  before  she  expired,  attended 
Mr.  Johnson  to  survey  her  remains  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  ;  but,  after  looking  on  her  for  a 
few  moments,  he  started  away,  with  a  vehement 
unfinished  exclamation  of  anguish  ;    an<l,  either 


forgetting  her  in  the  soBpension  of  his  Cacoltieay 
or  not  diuing  to  trust  his  lipe  with  the  sobject, 
he  never  afterwards  uttered  her  name. 

In  1799  he  resumed  some  power  of  exertion  ; 
he  finished  the  revision  of  his  Homer,  translated 
some  of  Gay's  fables  into  Latin,  and  wrote  his 
Ust  original  poem,  ''The  Cast-away*."  But  it 
seems,  from  the  utterly  desolate  tone  of  that  pro- 
duction, that  the  finishing  blaze  of  his  fancy  and 
intellects  had  communicated  no  warmth  oi  joy 
to  his  heart.  The  dropsy,  which  had  become 
visible  in  his  person,  assumed  an  incurable 
aspect  in  the  following  year  ;  and,  after  a  n^iid 
decline,  he  expired,  on  the  5th  of  April,  IROO. 

The  nature  of  Cowper's  works  makes  us  pe- 
culiarly identify  the  poet  and  the  man  in  pemsiiig 
them.  As  an  individual,  he  was  retired  and 
weaned  from  the  vanities  of  the  world  ;  and  ss 
an  original  writer,  he  left  the  ambitiovs  and 
luxuriant  subjects  of  fiction  and  passion,  for 
those  of  real  life  and  simple  nature,  and  for  the 
development  of  his  own  earnest  feelings,  io 
behalf  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  Hislangiape 
has  such ji  .oi^^cuUjae  'f^iftn^fttilT  nf^'*^g**'j  and  his 
manner,  whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into 
negligence,  has  so  much  plain  and  familiar  free- 
dom, that  we  read  no  poetry  with  a  deeper  ooo- 
viction  of  its  sentiments  having  come  from  the 
author's  heart,  and  of  the  enthusiasm,  in  what- 
ever he  describes,  having  been  unfeigned  and 
unexaggerated.  He  impresses  us  with  the  idea 
of  a  being  whose  fine  spirit  had  been  long  enoach 
in  the  mixed  society  of  the  world  to  he  polishrJ 
by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so  soon  a.* 
to  retain  an  unworldly  degree  of  purity  and  sim- 
plicity. He  was  advanced  in  yt^rs  before*  he 
became  an  author  ;  but  his  coinpositions  dl*>ph»v 
a  tenderness  of  feeling  so  youthfully  pre>*.'r^"ed, 
and  even  a  vein  of  humour  so  far  from  Win;;  ex- 
tinguished by  his  ascetic  habits,that  we  can  scarcvK 
regret  his  not  having  written  them  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life.  For  he  blends  the  determination 
of  age  with  an  exquisite  and  ingenuous  sensibili- 
ty ;  and  though  he  sports  very  much  with  his 
subjects,  yet  when  he  is  in  earnest,  there  l*  a 
gravity  of  long-felt  conviction  in  his  sentiments, 
which  gives  an  uncommon  ripeness  of  character 
to  liis  poetry. 

It  is  duo  to  Cowper  to  fix  our  regard  on  this 
unafTectedness  and  authenticity  of  his  worLs 
considered  as  representations  of  himself,  because 
he  fonns  a  striking  instance  of  genius  writin!: 
the  history  of  its  oym  secluded  feelings,  refiections 
and  enj<nm<'nts,  in  a  shape  so  interesting  as  to 
engage  the  imagination  like  a  work  of  fiction. 
He  has  invented  no  character  in  fable,  nor  in  tht» 
drama  ;  but  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  own  clia- 
racter,  which  forms  not  only  an   objtx't  of  dix>p 

[*  Founded  up«m  an  incident  related  in  Ansnn*!»  Voyac<* 
It  is  the  last  original  piece  he  c<»miK>.«ied.  and,  all  circum- 
stances ctmsidcrcd.  one  of  the  most  affecting  that  tv«r 
was  composed. — .Soithky.] 
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sympathyy  but  a  subject  for  the  study  of  homan 
nature.  His  yerse,  it  is  true,  considered  as  such 
a  record,  abounds  with  opposite  traits  of  severity 
and  gentleness,  of  playfuhiess  and  superstition*, 
of  solemnity  and  mirth,  which  appear  almost 
anomalous ;  and  there  is,  undoubtedly,  sometimes 
an  air  of  moody  versatility  in  the  extreme  con- 
trasts of  his  feelings.  But  looking  to  his  poetry 
as  an  entire  structure,  it  has  a  massive  air  of 
sincerity.  It  is  founded  in  stedfast  principles  of 
belief  ;  and  if  we  may  prolong  the  architectural 
metaphor,  though  its  arches  may  be  sometimes 
gloomy,  its  tracery  sportive,  and  its  lights  and 
shadows  grotesquely  crossed,  yet  altogether  it 
still  forms  a  vast,  various,  and  interesting  monu- 
ment  of  the  builder's  mind.  Young's  works  are 
as  devout,  as  satirical,  sometimes  as  merry,  as 
those  of  Ck>wper,  and  undoubtedly  more  witty. 
But  the  melancholy  and  wit  of  Young  do  not 
make  up  to  us  the  idea  of  a  conceivable  or 
natural  being.  He  has  sketched  in  his  pages 
the  ingenious  but  incongruous  form  of  a  ficti- 
tious mind — Cowper's  soul  speaks  from  his 
volumes. 

At  the  same  time,  while  there  is  in  Cowper 
a  power  of  simple  expression — of  solid  thought 
— and  sincere  feeling,  which  may  be  said,  in  a 
general  view,  to  make  the  harsher  and  softer 
traits  of  his  genius  harmonise,  I  cannot  but  recur 
to  the  observation,  that  there  are  occasions  when 
his  contrarieties  and  asperities  are  positively 
unpleasing.  Mr.  Hayley  commends  hun  for 
possessing,  above  any  ancient  or  modem  author, 
the  nice  art  of  passing,  by  the  most  delicate  tran- 
sition, from  subjects  to  subjects,  which  might 
otherwise  seem  to  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all, 
allied  to  each  otlier  : 

**  From  gfftTe  to  gay,  from  lively  to  WTere.** 

With  regard  to  CoiA-por's  art  of  transition,  I  am 
disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hayley,  that  it  was 
very  nice.  In  his  own  mind,  trivial  and  solemn 
subjects  were  easily  associated,  and  he  appears 
to  make  no  effort  in  bringing  them  together.  The 
transition  sprang  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  his 
imagination,  and  was  marked  by  the  delicacy  and 
subtlety  of  his  powers.  But  the  general  taste 
and  frame  of  the  human  mind  is  not  calculated 
to  receive  pleasure  from  such  transitions,  however 
dexterously  they  may  be  made.  The  reader's 
imagiimtion  is  never  so  passively  in  the  hands  of 
an  author,  as  not  to  compare  the  different  im- 
pressions arising  from  successive  passages  ;  and 
there  is  no  versatility  in  the  writer*s  own  thoughts, 

♦  Vide  hii  rtory  of  Miiia«athnfl,  ["  The  TMk."  B.  vl.] 
which  in  meant  to  record  the  miracolooa  punlahment  of  a 
sinner  by  his  own  horse.  Mlsagathns,  a  wicked  fellow, 
as  his  name  denotes,  is  riding  abroad,  and  overtakes  a 
sober-minded  traveller  on  the  road,  whose  ears  he  assails 
with  the  most  improper  language ;  till  his  horse,  oat  of  all 
patience  at  his  owner's  Impiety,  appfoacfaes  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  and  fairly  tosses  his  reprobate  rldsr  into 
the  sea. 


that  will  give  an  air  of  natural  connexion  to  sub- 
jects, if  it  does  not  belong  to  them.  Whatever 
Cowper's  art  of  transition  may  be,  the  effSeet  of 
it  is  to  crowd  into  close  contiguity  his  Dutch 
painting  and  Divinity.  This  moment  we  view 
him,  as  if  prompted  by  a  disdain  of  all  the  gaudy 
subjects  of  imagination,  sporting  agreeably  with 
every  trifle  that  comes  in  his  way ;  in  the  next, 
a  recollection  of  the  most  awful  concerns  of  the 
human  soul,  and  a  belief  that  four-fifths  of  the 
species  are  living  under  the  ban  of  their  Creator's 
displeasure,  come  across  his  mind  ;  and  we  then, 
in  the  compass  of  a  page,  exchange  the  fiiicetious 
satirist,  or  the  poet  of  the  garden  or  the  green- 
house, for  one  who  speaks  to  us  in  the  name  of 
the  Omnipotent,  and  who  announces  to  us  all  his 
terrors.  No  one,  undoubtedly,  shall  prescribe 
limits  to  the  association  of  devout  and  ordinary 
thoughts ;  but  still  propriety  dictates,  that  the 
aspect  of  composition  shall  not  rapidly  turn  from 
the  smile  of  levity  to  a  frown  that  denounces 
eternal  perdition. 

He  not  only  passes,  within  a  short  compass, 
from  the  jocose  to  the  awful,  but  he  sometimes 
blends  them  intimately  together.  It  is  lair  that 
blundering  commentators  on  the  Bible  should  be 
exposed.  The  idea  of  a  drunken  postilion  for- 
getting to  put  the  linchpin  in  the  wheel  of  hia 
carriage,  may  also  be  very  entertaining  to  those 
whose  safety  is  not  endangered  by  his  negligence; 
but  still  the  comparison  of  a  false  judgment 
which  a  perverse  commentator  may  pass  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  accident  of  Tom  the 
driver  being  in  his  cups,  is  somewhat  too  familiar 
for  so  grave  a  subject.  The  force,  the  humour, 
and  picturesqneness  of  those  satirical  sketches, 
which  are  interspersed  with  his  religious  poems 
on  Hope,  Truth,  Charity,  &c.  in  his  first  volume, 
need  not  be  disputed.  One  should  be  sorry  to 
lose  them,  or  indeed  anything  that  Cowper  has 
written,  always  saving  and  excepting  the  story  of 
Misagathus  and  his  horse,  which  might  be  mis- 
taken for  an  interpolation  by  Mrs.  Unwin.  But 
in  those  satirical  sketches  there  is  still  a  taste  of 
something  like  comic  sermons ;  whether  he 
describes  the  antiquated  prude  going  to  church, 
followed  by  her  footboy,  with  the  dew-drop  hang- 
ing at  his  nose,  or  Vinoso,  in  the  military  mess- 
room,  thus  expounding  his  religious  belief : 

«'  Adieu  to  all  morality  f  if  Grace 

Make  works  a  vain  Inipedient  In  the  case. 

The  Christian  hope  Is— Waiter,  draw  the  cork— 

If  I  mistake  not^Blockhead !  with  a  fork  ! 

Without  good  works,  whatever  some  may  boast. 

Mere  folly  and  delusion— Sir,  your  toast 

My  firm  persuasion  is.  at  least  sometimes. 

That  Heaven  will  weigh  man's  virtues  and  his  crimes. 

I  glide  and  steal  along  with  ITcaven  fai  view, 

And.— pardon  me,  the  bottle  stands  with  yon.**— J70pe. 

The  mirth  of  the  above  lines  consists  chiefly  in 
placing  the  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  good 
works  to  salvation  in  the  mooth  of  a  dnmkard. 
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It  is  a  Calvinistic  poet  making  game  of  an  anti- 
Calrinistic  creed,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  pious  bantering  and  evangelical  raillery.  But 
Religion,  which  disdains  the  hostility  of  ridicule, 
ought  also  to  be  above  its  alliance.  Against 
this  practice  of  compounding  mirth  and  godli- 
ness, we  may  quote  the  poet's  own  remark  upon 
St.  Paul : 

••  So  did  not  Paul.    Direct  me  to  a  quip. 
Or  merry  turn,  in  all  he  ever  wrote ; 
And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text." 

And  the  Christian  poet,  by  the  solemnity  of  his 
subject,  certainly  identifies  himself  with  the 
Christian  preacher  ;  who,  as  Cowper  elsewhere 
remarks,  should  be  sparing  of  his  smile.  The 
noble  effect  of  one  of  his  religious  pieces,  in  which 
he  has  scarcely  in  any  instance  descended  to  the 
ludicrous,  proves  the  justice  of  his  own  advice. 
His  *<  Expostulation''  is  a  poetical  sermon — an 
eloquent  and  sublime  one.  But  there  is  no 
Hogarth-painting  in  this  brilliant  Scripture  piece. 
Lastly,  the  objects  of  his  satire  are  sometimes  so 
unskilfully  selected,  as  to  attract  either  a  scanty 
portion  of  our  indignation,  or  none  at  all.  When 
he  exposes  real  vice  and  enormity,  it  is  with  a 
power  tliat  makes  the  heart  triumph  in  their  ex- 
posure. But  we  are  very  little  interested  by  his 
declamations  on  such  topics  as  the  effeminacy  of 
modem  soldiers  ;  the  prodigality  of  poor  gentle- 
men giving  cast  clothes  to  their  valets  ;  or  the 
finery  of  a  country  girl,  whose  head-dress  is 
"indebted  to  some  smart  wig- weaver's  hand." 
Thore  is  also  much  of  the  querulous  laudator 
temporis  acti  iu  reproachinjj  the  Kiiijlish  youths 
of  his  own  day,  who  beat  the  French  in  trials  of 
hoi-somanship,  for  not  boinj;  like  their  forefathers, 
who  beat  the  same  people  in  contests  for  crowns  ; 
as  if  there  weif  anything  moiv  laudable  in  men 
buteherinu'  their  fellow-civatureSjforthe  purposes 
of  unprincipled  ambition,  than  enii»l«»yini;  them- 
selves in  the  rivalship  of  manly  exercise.  One 
would  have  thought  too,  that  the  pentle  recluse 
of  Olney,  who  had  so  often  employe«l  himself  in 
making  boxes  and  bird-cages,  might  have  had  a 
Uttle  more  indulgence  for  such  as  amuse  them- 
selves with  chess  and  billiards,  than  to  inveigh  so 
bitterly  against  those  pastimes*. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  tone  of  his  satire 
becomes  rigid,  that  of  his  poetry  is  apt  to  grow 
rehixed.  The  saintly  and  austere  artist  seems 
to  be  so  much  afraid  of  making  song  a  mere  fas- 
cination to  the  ear,  that  he  cai^ts,  now  and  then, 
a  little  roughness  into  his  versitication,  particu- 
larly his  rhymes  ;  not  from  a  vicious  ear,  but 
merely  to  show  that  he  desj)ise8  being  smooth  ; 
forgtrtting  that  our  language  has  no  superfluous 
harmony  to  throw  awuy,  and  that  the  roughness 
of  verse  is  not  its  strength,  but  its  weakness — the 
stagnation  of  the  stream,  aud  uot  its  forcible  cur- 
i-ent.  Ajparently,  also,  from  the  fear  of  osten- 
l'  .Sec  "I  lie  Task,'"  U.  vi.  1.  id.**  to  1.  i;77.J 


tation  in  language,  he  occawoiimlly  sinks  his  ex- 
pression into  flatness.  Even  in  his  high-toned 
poem  of  **  Expostulation/'  he  telb  Britain  of  the 
time  when  she  was  a  ^  paling  stairellng  chitf ." 
Considering  the  tenor  and  circumstances  of  his 
life,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some 
asperities  and  peculiarities  i^oald  have  adhered 
to  the  strong  stem  of  his  genioBy  like  the  mam 
and  fungus  that  cling  to  some  nohle  oak  of  the 
forest,  amidst  the  damps  of  its  unsonned  recii«- 
ment.  It  is  more  surprinng  that  he  preserved, 
in  such  seclusion,  so  much  genuine  power  of 
comic  observation.  Though  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged havmg  written  **  many  things  with  hile'' 
in  his  first  volume  $,  yet  his  satire  has  many  le- 
gitimate objects :  and  it  is  not  abstracted  and 
decUmatory  sature ;  but  it  places  human  mannen 
before  us  in  the  liveliest  attitudes  and  dearest 
colours.  There  is  much  of  the  full  distinctness 
of  Theophrastus,  and  of  the  nervous  and  ooodse 
spirit  of  La  Bruy^re,  in  his  piece  entitled  **  Con- 
versation,^ with  a  cast  of  humour  superadded, 
which  is  peculiariy  Elnglish,  and  not  to  be  foood 
out  of  EngUnd.  Nowhere  have  the  sophist— the 
dubious  man,  whose  evidence, 

**  For  want  of  promfneooe  and  Just  relief. 
Would  hang  an  honatt  man,  and  bav«  a  thief  *— 
CoHrer$atum. 

the  solemn  fop,  an  oracle  behind  an  empty  cMk 
— the  sedentary  weaver  of  long  tales  the  em- 
phatic speaker, 


" who  dearly  loves  t'oppoae. 

In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nusc  " — 

CuHctrtalion. 

nowhere  have  these  cliaracters,  and  all  the  most 
prominent  nuisance  of  colloquial  intercoursi', 
together  with  the  bashful  man,  who  is  a  nuisance 
to  himself,  been  more  happily  delineated.  (>ne 
species  of  purity  his  satires  possess,  which  is,  that 
they  are  never  personal  §.  To  his  high-minded 
views, 

"  An  individual  was  a  sacred  niark. 
Nut  to  be  btruck  in  sport,  or  in  the  dark." 

Ever}'  one  knows  from  how  accidental  a  cir- 
cumstance  his    greatest   orit^inal    work,   ^  Thi* 

[t  "  While  jft  thou  wast  a  grovelini:  puling  chit. 
Thy  bunea  not  fubhion'd,  and  thy  jninta  not  kniL' 
JCjrpifStulatHfti  ] 
IX  SoutfiCi/'s  Cowper,  vol.  L  p.  SCI.  and  vol.  iL  p.  18a" 
§  A  single  exception  may  be  made  to  this  remark,  iz 
the  instance  of  Oci-iduus,  whose  musical  &«unday  par:u-» 
he  reprehended,  and  who  waa  knov^-n  to  mean  the  R«.'. 
ii.  Wealey.    [See  ••  The  Progress  of  Error." 
••  lienoath  well-sounding  Grvek 
I  slur  a  name  a  poet  mu&t  not  speak.'*— //t»|<<' 
I  know  not  to  whom  he  alludes  in  these  linen, 
*'  Nor  he  who,  for  the  bane  of  thuusands  bom. 

Built  God  a  church,  and  laugh'd  Ilia  word  to  aoom." 
["  The  Calvinist   meant  Voltaire,  and  the  church  «< 

i   Femey.with  it»  in>>cription,  Dcoerexit  Vultairf* llvkjov 

;    Workt  vol.  xvL  p.  124.    tice  also  Houthc^'s  Cotepcr,  va 
I  viii.  p.  3ik5.] 
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Task,*'  took  its  rise,  namely,  from  his  having  one 
day  complained  to  Lady  Austen  tliat  he  knew  not 
what  subject  of  poetry  to  choose,  and  her  having 
told  him  to  take  her  sofa  for  his  tlieme.  The 
mock-heroic  commencement  of  <'  The  Task"  has 
been  censured  as  a  blemish*.  The  general  taste^ 
I  believe,  does  not  find  it  so.  Mr.  Hayley's  com- 
mendation of  his  art  of  transition  may,  in  this 
instance,  be  fairly  admitted,  for  he  quits  his  ludi- 
erous  history  of  tlie  sofa,  and  glides  into  a  de- 
scription of  other  objects,  by  an  easy  and  natural 
association  of  thoughts.  His  whimsical  outset  in 
a  work  where  he  promises  so  little  and  performs 
80  much,  may  even  be  advantageously  contrasted 
with  those  magnificent  commencements  of  poems 
which  pledge  both  the  reader  and  the  writer,  in 
good  earnest,  to  a  task.  Cowper's  poem,  on  the 
contrary,  is  like  a  river,  which  rises  from  a  play- 
ful little  fountain,  and  which  gathers  beauty  and 
magnitude  as  it  proceeds. 

•  '*  velut  tenui  nucrnt  de  fomite  rinu 

Per  tacitM.  primum  nullo  cum  munnure,  vslles 
Scrpit :  et  ut  patrii  w  sencim  e  margine  fontia 
Laiiirf us  effudit ;  pluvion  modo  colHgit  imbrca, 
Et  postquam  spatio  virea  acaepit  et  undaa."  Ac 

Bt'CHAIfAM. 

He  leads  us  abroad  into  his  daily  walks  ;  he  ex- 
hibits the  landscapes  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  contemplate,  and  the  trains  of  thought  in  which 
he  habitually  indulged.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
interest  us  in  legendary  fictions,  or  historical  re- 
collections connected  with  the  ground  over  which 
he  expatiates  ;  all  is  plainness  and  reality  ;  but 
we  instantly  recognise  the  true  poet,  in  the  clear- 
ness, sweetness,  and  fidelity  of  his  scenic  draughts; 
in  his  power  of  giving  novelty  to  what  is  common ; 
and  in  the  high  relish,  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of 
rural  sights  and  sounds  which  he  communicates 
to  the  spirit  *^  His  eyes  drink  the  rivers  with 
delight  f.''  He  excites  an  idea,  that  almost 
amounts  to  sensation,  of  the  freshness  and  de- 
light of  a  rural  walk,  even  when  he  leads  us  to 
the  wasteful  common,  which, 

■  **  overgrown  wHh  fern,  and  roogfa 

With  prickly  giMM,  that,  shapeleaa  and  deform. 
And  dang*rouB  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 
And  declcs  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble ;  tliere  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and.  rich  in  odorifrous  herbs 
And  fmigons  fhiits  of  earth,  regalea  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets." 

The  Taak»  R  L 

His  rural  prospects  have  far  less  variety  and 
compass  than  those  of  Thomson  ;  but  his  graphic 
touches  are  more  close  and  minute  :  not  that 
Thomson  was  either  deficient  or  undelightful  in 
circumstantial  traits  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but 


he  looked  to  her  as  a  whole  more  than  Cowper. 
His  genius  was  more  excursive  and  philosophicaL 
The  poet  of  Olney,  on  the  contrary,  regarded 
human  philosophy  with  something  of  theological 
contempt.  To  his  eye,  tlie  great  and  little  things 
of  this  world  were  levelled  into  an  equality,  by 
his  recollection  of  the  power  and  purposes  of  Him 
who  made  them.  They  are,  in  his  view,  only  as 
toys  spread  on  the  lap  and  carpet  of  nature,  for 
the  childhood  of  our  immortal  being.  This  reli- 
gious indifference  to  the  world,  is  far,  indeed, 
from  blunting  his  sensibility  to  the  genuine  and 
simple  beauties  of  creation  ;  but  it  gives  his  taste 
a  contentment  and  fellowship  with  humble  things. 
It  makes  him  careless  of  selecting  and  refining 
his  views  of  nature,  beyond  their  casual  appear- 
ance. He  contemplated  the  face  of  plain  rural 
English  life,  in  moments  of  leisure  and  sensibi- 
lity, till  its  minutest  features  were  impressed  upon 
his  fancy  ;  and  he  sought  not  to  embclllBh  what 
he  loved.  Hence  his  landscapes  have  less  of  the 
ideally  beautiful  than  Thomson's  ;  but  they  have 
an  unrivalled  charm  of  truth  and  reality. 

The  flat  country  where  he  resided  certainly 
exhibited  none  of  those  wilder  graces  of  nature 
which  he  had  sufficient  genius  to  have  delineated ; 
and  yet  there  are  perhaps  few  romantic  descrip- 
tions of  rocks,  precipices,  and  torrents,  which  we 
should  prefer  to  the  calm  English  character  and 
funiliar  repose  of  the  following  landscape.  It  is 
in  the  finest  manner  of  Cowper,  and  unites  all  his 
accustomed  fidelity  and  distinctness  with  a  soft- 
ness and  delicacy  which  are  not  always  to  be 
found  in  his  specimens  of  the  picturesque. 

'•  How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
Has  slacken'd  to  a  paute.  and  we  have  borne 
The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew. 
While  Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye. 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  Just  disoem'd 
The  diHtant  plough  alow  moving,  and  beside 
His  lab'ring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  track. 
The  sturdy  swain  diminifh'd  to  a  boy  % ! 
Here  Ouae.  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er. 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.    There,  faat  rooted  in  their  bank. 
Stand,  never  overlook 'd,  our  fav'rite  elms. 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 
While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream. 


*  In  the  Edinburgh  Review.  [The  fox-hunting 
in  Thomson's  Autumn  was  cut  away  by  Lord  Lyttelton 
from  every  edition  of"  The  Seasons  "  between  175Aand  1708, 
when  Murdoch  restored  the  scene  to  ita  proper  poaltioa. 
Lyttelton  thought  that  an  imitation  of  Philips  was  not 
in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  poem.] 

t  An  expreadrai  in  one  of  hia  letters. 


[X  **  Von  tall  anchoring  bark 

Diminish *d  to  her  cock,  her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight."— A'iny  Lear. 

The  original  of  Cowper's  line, 
«« God  made  the  country  and  man  nuule  the  town." 

ne  Task. 

is  not  in  Hawkins  Browne,  aa  Cowper's  friend  Rose  ima- 
gined, but  in  Cowley : 
*•  God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  Cain  *'^ 
Euajfi.  The  Garden. 
a  mor«  vigorous  though  a  quainter  line.  This  is  not 
among  the  parallel  passages  produced  by  Mr.  Peaee,  sad 
printed  in  Mr.  8nuthey*s  editUm  of  Cowper.  (See  voL  vl. 
p.  m,  and  vol.  iz.  p.  99.)  Is  this  a  rcaemblanoe  nr  a 
theft  ?  Cowley's  thought  ooold  take  no  other  shape  in 
Cowper's  mind.] 

X  X  9 
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That,  as  with  molten  glas«,  inlays  the  vale. 
The  doping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds ; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower. 
Tall  ftpire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  list'ning  ear, 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  remote.** 

The  Task,  R  i. 

The  whole  scene  is  so  defined,  that  one  longs  to 
see  it  transferred  to  painting. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  indulged 
neither  in  descriptions  nor  acknowledgments  of 
the  passion  of  love  ;  but  there  is  no  poet  who 
has  given  us  a  finer  conception  of  the  amenity  of 
female  influence.  Of  all  the  verses  that  have 
been  ever  devoted  to  the  subject  of  domestic 
happiness,  those  in  his  Winter  Evening,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  book  of  "  The  Task,"  are 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful.  In  perusing  that 
scene  of  "  intimate  delights,"  **  fireside  enjoy- 
ments," and  **  home-bom  happiness,"  we  seem 
to  recover  a  part  of  the  forgotten  value  of 
existence,  when  wo  recognise  the  means  of  its 
blessedness  so  widely  dispensed  and  so  cheaply 
attainable,  and  find  them  susceptible  of  descrip- 
tion  at  once  so  enchanting  and  so  faithful. 

Though  the  scenes  of  "  The  Task  "  are  laid  in 
retirement,  the  poem  affords  an  amusing  per. 
spective  of  human  affairs*.  Remote  as  the  poet 
was  from  tlie  stir  of  the  great  Babel — from  the 
*^  confusa  tonut  urhxt  et  ilUetabile  murmur"  he 
glances  at  most  of  the  subjects  of  public  interest 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  his  contempo- 
raries. On  those  subjects,  it  is  but  faint  praise 
to  say,  that  he  espous^ed  the  side  of  justice 
and    humanity.       Abundance   of  mediocrity   of 


talent  is  to  be  found  on  the  same  side,  rather 
injuring  than  promoting  the  cause,  by  its  offidout 
declamation.  But  noUiing  can  be  farther  from 
the  stale  common-plaoe  and  cuckooism  of  senti- 
ment, than  the  philanthropic  eloquence  of  Cowpcr 
— ^he  speaks  "  like  one  havings  authority.**  Society 
is  his  debtor.  Poetical  expositions  of  the  homns 
of  slavery  may,  indeed,  seem  very  unlikely  afcnti 
in  contributing  to  destroy  it ;  and  it  is  ponSble 
that  the  most  refined  planter  in  the  West  lodiei 
may  look,  with  neither  shame  nor  compnnctioB 
on  his  own  image  in  the  pages  of  Cowper,  exposed 
as  a  being  degraded  by  giving  stripes  and  tasks 
to  his  fellow-creature.  Bat  such  appeals  to  the 
heart  of  the  community  are  not  lost.  They  fix 
themselves  rilently  in  the  popular  merooiy,  ud  | 
they  become,  at  last,  a  part  of  that  public  opinioD 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  wrench  the  hA  i 
from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor.  i 

I  should  have  ventured  to  offer  a  few  ranib 
on  the  shorter  poems  of  Cowper,  as  well  as  oa 
his  transhition  of  Homer,  if   I    had  not  ben    > 
fearful,  not  only  of  trespassing  on  the  reader'! 
patience,  but  on  the  boundaries  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  prescribe  to  myself,  in  the  kiiftk 
of  these  notices.     There  are  many  zeakos  a^  :• 
mirers  of  the  poet,  who  will  possibly  refase  aB 
quarter  to  the  observations  on  his  defects,  wiSA   \ 
I  have  freely  made  ;  but  there  are  few,  who  have  ' 
read  him,  I  conceive,  who  have  heen  so  sl^^lith 
delighted    as    to  think    I   have   over-rated  kb 
descriptions  of  external  nature,  his  transcripts  of 
human  manners,  or  his  powers,  as  a  moral  port, 
of  inculcating  those  truths  and  affections  which 
make  the  heart  feel  itself  better  and  more  happrf. 


FROM   «  THE   TASK." 


Colonnades  ponimondcd — Alcove,  and  the  view  fn^n  it— 
The  Wilderness— The  fJrove— The  Thresher— The  neces- 
sity and  benefits  of  Exercise. 


Not  distant  far,  a  lenj^th  of  colonnade 
Invites  us.     Monument  of  ancient  taste, 
Now  scom'd,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns  :  and,  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long-protracted  bowers,  enjoy'd  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolnes.s  of  declining  day. 
Wo  bear  our  shades  about  us  ;  self-deprived 

'  Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread, 
And  range  an  Indian  waste  without  a  tree. 

I  Thanks  to  Benevolus — he  spares  me  yet 

I  These  chesnuts  ranged  in  corresponding  lines  ; 
And,  though  himself  so  polish'd,  still  reprieves 

I  The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade. 

I  [*  Is  not  "  The  Tji.sk  "  a  glorious  poem  ?  The  religion  of 
"  The  Ta«*k."  hatinp  a  few  scraps  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  is 
the  religion  of  (iod  and  Nature  ;  the  religion  th.it  exalts 
ami  ennobles  man.— BcR.vs,  to  Mra.  Dunlnp,  2r»//i  Dicem- 
bcr,  1795.] 


Dojwending  now  (but  cautious,  lest  too  fast) 
A  sudden  steep  upon  a  rustic  bridge, 

[t  Cowper  is.  as  he  deserves  to  be,  the  most  pr^wlir 
poet  of  his  age.  His  translation  of  Ildiner  is  thr  bf^ 
English  version  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  bettvr  can  evtr  \>c 
prmluced.  because  it  represents  the  original  fnithfulfr 
and  fully,  except  in  that  ma?nifieeiit  measure  for  wHk* 
nothing  either  like  or  equivalent  in  this  caae  can  be  -ul*- 
stituted  in  our  language.  The  letters  have  a  chanu 
which  is  never  attaineil  in  those  that  are  written  w\t\ 
the  remotest  view  to  publiaitiMn  :  tboy  come  fnun  rie 
heart,  and  therefore  they  find  the  way  to  it. — SoirmiT. 
Prospectus  to  Cowper' s  Works. 

Ix>rd  Byron  si»eaks  of  Cowper  as  a  wnitcr.  but  no  p«f 
and  talks  of  his  Dutch  delineation  of  a  wood,  drawn  ■? 
like  a  seedsman's  catalogue.  Still  stranger  than  this,  b* 
asks  if  any  human  reader  ever  siicccodcHl  in  readin;  hi* 
Homer.  Many,  we  would  answer,  have  succeeded  in 
reading  the  Homer  of  this  nuiuutcal  Otlrtnisi  «■' 
coddled  poet.  a»  he  is  called  in  nnt^thcr  place  by  L  rJ 
Bynm.  It  is  to  be  rtvretted  that  Mr.  ('ampbell  ha*  &  '• 
given  his  opinion  of  Pope's  Homer  in  comparison  «iii. 
Cowper  and  with  the  original.  In  his  Mimicir  of  .>li<*k. 
he  ha*,  however,  casually  remarked  that  Pi>i*  h* 
departed  widely  frtMn  the  majestic  tdmplicitj  of  the 
Hroek,  and  ha^^  given  us  the  sh.ikeA  and  flounahinoof 
the  Hute  for  tlie  deep  sounds  of  the  trumiiet.] 
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We  pasB  a  gulf,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 
Hence,  ancle-deep  in  moss  and  flowery  thymel 
We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step  J 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft  J 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind,  y 
Disfigures  earth :  and  plotting  in  the  dark,  . 
Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile,  ' 

That  may  record  the  mischiefs  he  has  done. 

The  sununit  gain'd,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  it  1  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impressed 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  pannels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name. 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. 
So  strong  the  zeal  t'  immortalise  himself 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  even  a  few, 
Few  transient  years,  won  from  the  abyss  abhorr'd 
Of  blank  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  prize. 
And  even  to  a  clown.    Now  roves  the  eye  ; 
And,  posted  on  this  speculative  height. 
Exults  in  its  command.    The  sheepfold  here 
Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  first  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field  ;  but,  scatter'd  by  degrees. 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  laud. 
There  from  the  sunburnt  hayfield  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain  ;  while,  lighten'd  of  its  charge, 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by  ; 
The  boorish  driver  leaning  o*er  his  team 
Vocifrous,  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Nor  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene. 
Diversified  with  trees  of  every  growth. 
Alike,  yet  various.     Here  the  grey  smooth  trunks 
Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinctly  shine. 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades  ; 
There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  sunk,  and  shortened  to  its  topmost  boughs. 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms. 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar  ;  paler  some. 
And  of  a  wannish  grey  ;  the  willow  such. 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf, 
And  ash  far-stretching  his  umbrageous  arm  ; 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ;  and  deeper  still. 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 
Some  glossy-leaved,  and  shining  in  the  sun. 
The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diflfhsing  odours  :  nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright. 
O'er  these,  but  far  beyond  (a  spacious  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between), 
The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well-water'd  land, 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires, 
Aa  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short. 
And  such  the  re-ascent ;  between  them  weeps 
A  little  naiad  her  impoverished  urn 
AU  sommer  long,  which  winter  fills  again. 


The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now. 
But  that  the  lord  of  this  inclosed  demesne, 
Ck)mmunicative  of  the  good  he  owns. 
Admits  me  to  a  share  ;  the  guiltless  eye 
Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  enjoys. 
Refreshing  change  !  where  now  the  blazing  sun  ? 
By  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  glare. 
And  stepp'd  at  once  into  a  cooler  clime. 
Ye  fallen  avenues  !  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited,  once  more  rejoice. 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  survives. 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch. 
Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems  1  while  beneath 
The  checkered  eai'th  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
Brush'd  by  the  wind.     So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance,] 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick. 
And  dark'ning  and  enlight'ning,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot. 

And  now  with  nerves  new-braced  and  spirits 
cheer'd, 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-roU'd  walks. 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep — 
Deception  innocent — give  ample  8pace 
To  narrow  bounds.     The  grove  receives  us  next ; 
Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task. 
Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail. 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.     Wide  flies  the  chaff. 
The  rustling  straw  sends  up  a  frequent  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noonday  beam. 
Come  hither,  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  down, 
And  sleep  not ;  see  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it — 'Tis  Uie  primal  curse, 
But  soften'd  into  mercy  ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists. 
Constant  rotation  of  th'  unwearied  wheel. 
That  Nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.     She  dreads 
An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves. 
Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  World. 
Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use. 
Else  noxious  ;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams^ 
All  feel  the  freshening  impulse,  and  are  cleausedr 
By  restless  undulation  :  even  the  oak  I 

Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm  : 
He  seems  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
Th'  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdain. 
Frowning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder ;  but  the  monarch  owes 
His  firm  stability  to  what  he  scorns. 
More  fix'd  below,  the  more  disturb'd  above. 
The  law  by  which  all  creatures  else  are  bound, 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  all.     Himself  derives 
No  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause. 
From  strenuous  toil  his  hours  of  sweetest  ease. 
The  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  custom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  find. 


O 
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For  none  they  need  ;  the  Unguid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  fl&ccid,  shrunk. 
And  withered  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul, 
Reproach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  rest. 
To  which  he  forfeits  even  the  rest  he  loves. 
Not  such  the  alert  and  active.     Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  affords. 
And  theirs  alone  seems  worthy  of  the  name. 
Grood  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most. 
Good  temper  ;  spirits  prompt  to  undertake. 
And  not  soon  spent,  though  in  an  arduous  task  ; 
The  powers  of  fancy  and  strong  thought,  are  theirs; 
Even  age  itself  seems  privileged  in  them 
Witli  clear  exemption  from  its  own  defects. 
A  sparkling  eye  beneath  a  wrinkled  front 
The  veteran  ^lows,  and,  gracing  a  grey  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  descends  toward  the  grave 
Sprightly,  and  old  almost  without  decay. 


OPENING  OF  THE  SECONT)  BOOK  OP  "  TIIE  TASK.' 


0  FOR  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit. 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 

Might  never  reach  me  more.     My  ear  is  pain*d. 
My  soul  is  sick,  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage,  with  which  earth  is  fiU'd. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart, 
It  does  not  feel  for  man  ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sevcr'd  as  the  flax, 
That  falls  asuiulcr  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
Ho  finds  his  fellow  miilty  of  a  skin 
Not  colour'd  like  his  own  ;  and  havinpf  power 
T'  enforco  tliu  wronjr,  for  siicli  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  <ievotos  him  as  his  lawful  prt^y. 
Lands  intersrcttMl  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  otlior.     Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  wlio  had  else, 
Like  kindre<l  drops,  been  min£;le<l  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  liis  brother,  and  dc^stroys  ; 
And,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  bis  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  Mercy  with  a  bleedini^  heart 
Weeps,  when  she  se<'s  inHicted  on  a  beast. 
Then  what  is  man  ?     An«l  wliat  man,  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush, 
And  IvAUf^  his  liead,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 

1  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  j^round. 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  1  sleep, 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earn'd. 
No  :  dear  a.s  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  bad  much  rather  be  niyscdf  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — Then  why  abroad  i 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  arc  emancipate  and  loosed. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ;  if  their  lun  xs 


Receive  our  air,  that  moment  tbej  are  free  ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shaeklea  lalL 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  bleasing.     Spread  it  then. 
And  let  it  circuUte  through  eveiy  Tein 
Of  all  your  empire ;  tliat,  where  BritaLa*a  power 
Is  felty  mankind  may  feel  her  merpy  toow 


FROM  BOOK  lY. 

Arrival  of  the  PMt  in  a  Winter  Evening— The  N» 
—The  World  contemplated  at  a  ditf  ■nf»     Iddif  t 
Winter— The  rural  Amusements  of  a  Winter  1 
compared  with  fashionable  onea. 


^Hark  !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o*er  yonder  bridge. 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright  ;— 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
Withspatter'd  boots,strappM  waistband  froxenkKb; 
News  from  all  nations  lumb'ring  at  his  bsck. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  dose-pack'd  load  behiadl, 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  coneen 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn  ; 
And,  having  droppM  th*  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-henrted  wretch. 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indiff  *rent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  aslics,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriagw,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cbeels 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 

i  Or  charged  with  am'rous  sighs  of  absent  swain*, 

!  Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  aff*ect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 
But  O  th*  important  budget !  iisbt'r'd  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  ai*o  its  tidings?  have  our  trt>op.s  awaked? 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  dinijjgM, 

I  Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  tb'  Atlantic  wave  I 
Is  India  fret'  I  and  dtx's  she  wear  hor  plumed 
And  jewellM  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ?     The  grand  debate, 

j  The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
Tho  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  burn  to  sot  tb'  imprisonM  wi-anglers  free, 

,   And  give  them  voice  and  utt*ranco  onct»  again. 

I       Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 

I  Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 

'  And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 

!  That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  eveninj*  in. 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shining  face 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  s«|ueez€-d 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  his  sides 
Outscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  sta:^ : 
Nor  bis,  who  j»atient  stands  till  his  feet  throb, 

>  An»l  his  bead  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
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Of  patriots,  bunting  with  heroic  rage, 

Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work  ! 

Which  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 

Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read. 

Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 

Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break  ; 

What  is  it,  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 

Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns ! 

Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge, 

That  tempts  Ambition.    On  the  summit  see 

The  seab  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes ; 

He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them !  At  his  heels, 

Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends. 

And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down. 

And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take  : 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved 

T'  engross  a  moment's  notice ;  and  yet  begs. 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 

However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 

Sweet  bashfulncAs  !  it  claims  at  least  this  praise ; 

The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense. 

That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here  ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page. 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 

While  fields  of  pleasantry-  amuse  us  there 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion  ;  roses  for  the  cheeks, 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age. 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald; 

Heaven.  earth,and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets; 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  fav'rite  airs, 

iflthereal  journey's,  submarine  exploits, 

And  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wond'ring  for  his  bread. 

Tts  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat. 
To  peep  at  such  a  world  ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  ; 
To  hoar  the  roar  she  sends  throui^h  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 
That  lib'rates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all. 
It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 
With  all  its  genorationn  :  I  behold 
The  tumult,  and  am  still.     The  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me  ; 
Grieves,  but  alarms  me  not.     I  mourn  the  pride 
And  avarice,  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man  ; 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats, 
By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart, 
And  sigh,  but  never  tremble,  at  the  sound. 
He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 
From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land  ; 
The  manners,  customs,  policy,  of  all 


Pay  contribution  to  the  store  ho  gleans  ; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  every  clime, 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 
At  his  return — a  rich  repast  for  me. 
He  travels,  and  I  too.     I  tread  his  deck, 
I  Ascend  his  top-mast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
'  Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suffer  his  woes,  and  share  in  his  escapes  ; 
While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock. 
Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

O  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year. 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fill*d. 
Thy  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrappM  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art !  Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east. 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon, 
And  hurr^'ing  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west  ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought. 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights. 
Fireside  enjoyments,  homebom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts,  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  ev'ning  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates ; 
No  powder'd  pert  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  aUrm  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings  ;  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound. 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake  : 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower. 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom  ;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair  ; 
A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 
With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 
The  poet's  or  historian  s  page  by  one 
Made  vocal  for  th'  amusement  of  the  rest ; 
The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 
And  the  clear  voice  s\Tnphonious,  yet  distinct. 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumplwut  still ; 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  ed^e 
On  female  industry  :  the  threaded  steel 
Flics  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  hist  meal  commence.     A  Roman  meal ; 
Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 
I  Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doofs. 
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And  under  an  old  oak*8  domestic  shade, 
Enjo/d,  spare  feast  I  a  radish  and  an  egg.' 
Discourse  ensues,  not  triyial,  yet  not  dull, 
Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth  : 
Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 
Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  Grod, 
That  made  them,  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone. 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love. 
While  we  retrace  with  Memory's  pointing  wand. 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 
The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare. 
The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 
Unlook'd  for,  life  preserved,  and  peace  restored. 
Fruits  of  omnipotent,  eternal  love. 
O  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods  !  exclaim'd 
The  Sabine  bard.    O  evenings,  I  reply. 
More  to  be  prized,  and  coveted  than  yours. 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths, 
That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy. 


FROM  BOOK  YI. 

Bells  at  a  distance— Fine  Noon  in  Wintei^Meditation 
better  than  Books. 

There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds. 

And  as  the  mind  is  pitch'd  the  ear  is  pleased 

With  melting  airs  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave  ; 

Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 

Is  toueh'd  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still. 

Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on  ! 

With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  Mem'ry  slept.     Wherever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs, 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes, 

That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 

(As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 

The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 

Short  as  in  retrospect  the  journey  seems, 

It  seem'd  not  always  short ;  the  rugged  path. 

And  prospect  oft  so  dreary  and  forlorn, 

Moved  many  a  sigh  at  its  disheart'ning  length. 

Yet  feeling  present  evils,  while  the  pant 

Faintly  impress  the  mind,  or  not  at  all, 

How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revoked, 

That  we  might  try  the  ground  again,  where  once 

(Through  inexperience,  as  we  now  perceive) 

We  missM  that  happiness  we  might  have  fouml ! 

Some  friend  is  gone,  i)erhaps  his  son's  best  friend, 

A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 

When  most  severe,  and  must'ring  all  its  force. 

Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love  ; 


Whose  favour,  like  the  clouds  of  spring,  might 

low'r. 
And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice. 
But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  frown, 
Threat'ning  at  once  and  nourishing  the  phmt. 
We  loved,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand 
That  rear*d  us.    At  a  thoughtless  age,  allured 
By  every  gilded  folly,  we  renounced 
His  shelt'ring  side,  and  wilfully  forewent 
That  converse,  which  we  now  in  vain  regret. 
How  ghidly  would  the  man  recal  to  life 
The  boy's  neglected  sire  I  a  mother  too. 
That  softer  friend,  perhaps  more  gladly  still. 
Might  he  demand  them  at  the  gates  of  death. 
Sorrow  has,  since  they  went,  subdued  and  tamed 
The  playful  humour  ;  he  could  now  endure^ 
(Himself  grown  sober  in  the  vale  of  tears) 
And  feel  a  parent's  presence  no  restraint. 
But  not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth. 
Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good. 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel. 
And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is. 
The  few  that  pray  at  all  pray  oft  amiss. 
And,  seeking  grace  t'  improve  the  prize  they  bohi. 
Would  urge  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  more. 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.     But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  sUnt  bilk. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  Uast, 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  bine 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale  ; 
And  through  the  trees  1  view  th'  embattled  tower. 
Whence  all  the  music.     1  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  \%'afted  strains. 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms. 
Whose  outspread  branches  over-arch  the  gbde. 
The  roof,  though  moveable  tlirough  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufliced. 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  lias  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  tliought 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  sup- 

presa'd  : 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  si)ray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice. 
That  tinkle  in  the  wither'd  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  witli  sounds  so  soft. 
Charms  more  than  silence.     Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  momeutii.     Here  the 

heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 
I  And  Learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 
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ON  THE  LOBS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 

TO  TUB  MARCH  Uf  saPIO. 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more ! 
All  Bunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  tlieir  native  shore  ! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave. 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds. 

And  ehe  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought ; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock  ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath  ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

With  twico  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up. 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes ! 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 

The  tear  that  Englaud  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  may  float  again, 
Full  charged  with  England's  thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  main  *. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 

His  victories  are  o'er ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 


YARDLEY    OAK. 

uRvivoR  sole,  and  hardly  such,  of  all 
*luit  once  lived  here,  thy  brethren,  at  my  birth. 
Since  which  I  number  threescore  winters  past,) 
L  hiiatter^d  vet*ran,  hollow-truuk*d  perhaps, 
LH  now,  and  with  excoriate  forks  deform, 
Celics  of  ages  !  could  a  mind,  imbued 
Vith  truth  from  heaven,  created  thing  adore, 
might  with  rev'renco  kneel,  and  worship  thee. 

[*  Cowper  wrote  thin  very  noble  poem  to  Induce 
rtivomment  to  the  attempt  of  weighing  up  poor  Kem- 
enfvlt'd  vciisel.  If  wng  could  have  induced  men  to  the 
rial,  this  surely  should  hare  had  the  effect.  The  Royal 
fcorge  has  been  weighed  up  since  the  poet  wrote,  by  the 
agenuity  of  Colonel  Paaley,  but  in  a  leas  noble  way.] 


'      It  seems  idolatry  with  some  excuse, 
!  When  our  forefather  Dmids  in  their  oaks 
I  Imagined  sanctity.    The  oonseienee,  yet 
I  Unpurified  by  an  authentic  act 
I  Of  amnesty,  the  meed  of  blood  divine. 

Loved  not  the  light,  but,  gloomy,  into  gloom 
I  Of  thickest  shades,  like  Adam  after  taste 
Of  fruit  proscribed,  as  to  a  refuge,  fled. 

Thou  vrast  a  bauble  once,  a  cup  and  ball 
Which  babes  might  play  with ;  and  the  thievish  jay. 
Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  purloin'd 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs,     |( 
And  all  thine  embryo  vastness,  at  a  gulp. 
But  Fate  thy  growth  decreed  ;  autumnal  rains 
Beneath  thy  parent  tree  meUow'd  the  soil 
Design'd  thy  cradle  ;  and  a  skipping  deer. 
With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepared 
The  soft  receptacle,  in  which,  secnre, 
Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  through. 

So  Fancy  dreams.    Disprove  it,  if  ye  can. 
Ye  reas'ners  broad  awake,  whose  busy  search 
Of  argument,  employed  too  oft  amiss, 
Sifts  half  the  pleasures  of  short  life  away ! 

Thou  fell'st  mature  ;  and,  in  the  loamy  clod 
Swelling  with  vegetative  force  instinct. 
Didst  burst  thine  egg,  as  theirs  the  fabled  Twins, 
Now  stars ;  two  lobes,  protruding,  pair'd  exact ; 
A  leaf  saeoeeded,  and  another  leaf. 
And,  all  the  elements  thy  puny  grrowth 
Fostering  propitious,  thou  becamest  a  twig. 

Who  lived  when  thou  wast  such  t  Oh,  cooldst 
thou  speak, 
As  in  Dodona  once  thy  kindred  trees 
Oracular,  I  would  not  curious  ask 
The  future,  best  unknown,  but,  at  thy  mouth 
Inquisitive,  the  less  ambiguous  past. 

By  thee  I  might  correct,  erroneous  oft. 
The  clock  of  histor}',  facts  and  events 
Timing  more  punctual,  unrecorded  facts 

Recovering,  and  misstated  setting  right 

Desperate  attempt,  till  trees  shall  speak  again  I 
Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast — king  of  the 
woods; 
And  Time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in.    Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
O Vrhung  the  champaign ;  and  the  num'rous  flocks 
That  grazed  it  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Uncrowded,  yet  safe  sheltcr'd  from  the  storm. 
No  flock  frequents  thee  now.     Thou  hast  outlived 
Thy  popularity,  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth. 

While  thusthroughallthestagestliouhastposh'd 
Of  treeship— first  a  seedling,  hid  in  grass ; 
Then  twig  ;  then  sapling  ;  and,  as  oent*ry  rolled 
Sbw  after  century,  a  giant-bulk 
Of  girth  enormous,  with  moss-cushion 'd  root 
Upheaved  above  the  soil,  and  sides  emboss'd 
With  prominent  wens  globose — till  at  the  Uwt 
The  rottenness,  which  time  is  charged  to  inflict 
On  other  mighty  onsa,  found  also  thee. 
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What  exhibitions  various  hath  the  world 
Witnessed  of  mutability  in  all 
That  we  account  most  durable  below  ! 
Change  is  the  diet  on  which  all  subsist, 
Created  changeable,  and  change  at  last 
Destroys  them.     Skies  uncertain,  now  the  heat 
Transmitting  cloudless,  and  the  solar  beam 
Now  quenching-  in  a  boundless  sea  of  clouds — 
Calm  and  alternate  storm,  moisture  and  drought. 
Invigorate  by  turns  the  springs  of  life 
In  all  that  live,  plant,  animal,  and  man, 
And  in  conclusion  mar  them.     Nature's  threads. 
Fine  passing  thought,  e'en  in  her  coarsest  works. 
Delight  in  agitation,  yet  sustain 
The  force  that  agitates  not  unimpaired  ; 
But,  worn  by  frequent  impulse,  to  the  cause 
Of  their  best  tone  their  dissolution  owe. 

Thought  cannot  spend  itself,  comparing  still 
The  great  and  little  of  thy  lot,  thy  growth 
From  almost  nullity  into  a  state 
Of  matchless  grandeur,  and  declension  thence, 
Slow,  into  such  magnificent  decay. 
Time  was,  when,  settling  on  thy  leaf,  a  fly 
Could  shake  thee  to  the  root — and  time  has  been 
When  tempests  could  not.     At  thy  firmest  age 
Thou  hadst  within  thy  bole  solid  contents 
That  might  have  ribb'd  the  sides  and  plank'd  the  deck 
Of  some  flagg'd  admiral ;  and  tortuous  arms. 
The  shipwright's  darling  treasure,  didst  present 
To  the  four>quarter'd  winds,  robust  and  bold, 
Warp'd  into  tough  knee-timber,  many  a  load  ! 
But  the  axe  spared  thee.     In  those  thriftier  days 
Oaks  fell  not,  hewn  by  thousands,  to  supply 
The  bottomless  demands  of  contest  waged 
For  senatorial  honours.     Thus  to  Time 
The  task  was  left  to  whittle  thee  away 
With  his  sly  scythe,  whose  ever-nibbling  edge, 
Noiseless,  an  atom,  and  an  atom  more, 
Disjoining  from  the  rest,  has,  unobserved. 
Achieved  a  labour  which  bad,  far  and  wide, 
By  man  performed,  made  all  the  forest  ring. 

Embowell'd  now,  and  of  thy  ancient  self 
Possessing  nought  but  the  scoop'd  rind  that  seems 
I    An  huge  throat  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink, 
Which  it  would  give  in  rivulets  to  thy  root. 
Thou  temptest  none,  but  rather  much  forbidd'st 
The  feller's  toil,  which  thou  couldst  ill  requite. 
Yet  is  thy  root  sincere,  sound  as  the  rock, 
A  quarry  of  stout  spurs  and  knotted  fangs, 
Which,  crook'd  into  a  thousand  whimsies,  clasp 
The  stubborn  soil,  and  hold  thee  still  erect. 

So  stands  a  kingdom,  whose  foundation  yet 
Fails  not,  in  virtue  and  in  wisdom  laid. 
Though  all  the  supersti*ucture,  by  the  tooth 
Pulverized  of  venality,  a  shell 
Stinds  now,  and  semblance  only  of  itself ! 

Thine  arms  have  left  thee.     Winds  have  rent 
them  (»ff 
Long  since  ;  and  rovers  of  the  forest  wild     [left 
With  bow  and  shaft,  have  burnt  them.     Some  have 
j   A  splinter'd  stump  bleach'd  to  a  snowy  white  ; 
I   And  some,  memorial  none  where  once  thev  grew. 


Yet  life  still  lingers  in  thee,  and  puts  forth 
Proof  not  contemptible  of  what  she  can. 
Even  where  death  predominates.    The  Spring 
Finds  thee  not  less  alive  to  her  sweet  force 
Than  yonder  upstarts  of  the  neighboring  wood, 
So  much  thy  juniors,  who  their  birth  received 
Half  a  millennium  since  the  date  of  thine. 

But  since,  although  well  qualified  by  age 
To  teach,  no  spirit  dwells  in  thee,  nor  voice 
May  be  expected  from  thee,  seated  here 
On  thy  distorted  root,  with  hearers  none. 
Or  prompter,  save  the  scene,  I  will  perform 
Myself  the  oracle,  and  will  discourse 
In  my  own  ear  such  matter  as  I  may. 

One  man  alone,  the  &ther  of  us  aUy 
Drew  not  his  life  from  woman  ;  never  gazed. 
With  mute  unconsciousness  of  what  he  saw. 
On  all  around  him  ;  learned  not  by  degrees. 
Nor  owed  articulation  to  his  ear  ; 
But,  moulded  by  his  Maker  into  man 
At  once,  upstood  intelligent,  survey'd 
All  creatures — with  precision  understood 
Their  purport,  uses,  properties — assign'd 
To  each  his  name  significant,  and,  fill'd 
With  love  and  wisdom,  render'd  back  to  Heaven 
In  praise  harmonious  the  first  air  he  drew. 
He  was  excused  the  penalties  of  dull 
Minority.     No  tutor  charged  his  hand 
With  the  thought-tracing  quill,  or  taskM  his  mind 
With  problems.     History,  not  wanted  yet, 
Lean'd  on  her  elbpw,  watching  Time,  whose  course. 
Eventful,  should  supply  her  with  a  themef;  .... 


TO  MARY$. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past, 

Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 

Ah  would  that  this  might  be  the  last  I 

My  Mary ! 
Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow 

'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low. 

My  Mat}  I 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more ; 

My  Mar>  ! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will. 

My  Mary ! 

[t  Cowper  never  bestowed  more  Inlxmr  on  any  of  hi* 
compositions  than  upon  the  ••  Yardlcy  Oak  ; "  nor  did  l-.e 
ever  labour  more  »uece}*fully. — Hk>iTHKV.  L»/V  «/t'</tr;vr. 
vol.  iii.  p.  17.] 

[*  Al«)ut  thii  time  it  was  that  he  addre<t«od  to  her 
(Mr-*.  I'nwin)  one  of  the  most  touchinjr.  and  c*rtain?y 
the  most  widely-known,  of  all  his  poi'm<s  for  it  ha-*  bwn 
read  by  thousands  who  have  never  peruftc<l  *•  The  Ta*k,'' 
nor  ]K>rhapH  seen  or  heard  of  any  other  of  hi*  work*..— 
i^oiTHKv.  Li/fo/Cowper,  vol.  iii.  p  l5o.] 
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But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part. 
And  all  thy  threads  with  maf^c  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  hearty 
My  Mary! 

Thy  indistinct  exprenions  seem 

Like  language  utter'd  in  a  dream  ; 

Yet  me  they  charm,  whate*er  the  theme. 

My  Mary! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright. 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary! 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see ! 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

MyBfary! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 

Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign  ; 

Yet  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine. 

My  Mary! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  movest 
Upheld  by  two  ;  yet  still  thou  lovcst. 

My  Mary ! 
• 
And  still  to  love,  though  prest  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Mar}! 

But  all !  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Trauhforms  tliy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe. 

My  Mary! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last. 

My  Mary! 


TO  MY  COUSIN   ANNE  BODUAM. 

on  RBTBIVINO   mOM  HKR  A    NBTWOIUC   PUR8B,  MADS   1 
HBRnRLr. 

Mr  gentle  Anne,  whom  heretofore. 
When.  I  was  young,  and  thou  no  more 

Than  phtything  for  a  nurse, 
I  danced  and  fondled  on  my  knee, 
A  kitten  both  in  size  and  glee, 

I  tliank  thee  for  my  purse. 

Gold  pa^-s  the  worth  of  all  things  here  ; 
But  not  of  Love  ; — that  gem 's  too  dear 

For  richest  rogues  to  win  it : 
I,  therefore,  as  a  proof  of  Love, 
Esteem  thy  present  far  above 

The  best  things  kept  within  it. 


UNES  ON  HIS  MOTHER'S  PICTURE. 

O  THAT  those  lips  had  Unguage  !    Life  has  paas'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see. 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  soUu^  me  ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
<<  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  awayl" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  chum 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  I 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  : 
And,  while  that  lace  renews  my  Blial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief. 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  leam'd  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed ! 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  t 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  nnfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah  that  maternal  smile  1  it  answers — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  toU'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  I 
But  was  it  such  1 — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  I 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  ev'ry  day  beguiled, 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went. 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  Icam'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne*er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trr>d  my  nurs'r}*  floor ; 
And  where  the  gard'ner  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapp'd 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-eapt, 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  calKd  the  past'ral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession  !  but  the  record  fair. 
That  mem'ry  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there. 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid; 
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Thy  morning  boonties  ere  1  left  my  home. 

The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow'd 

By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glow'd : 

All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 

Ne*er  rooghen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks. 

That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes  ; 

All  this  still  legible  in  mem'ry's  page. 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  ghul  to  pay 

Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may  ; 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 

Not  soom'd  in  Heav'n,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  houn;, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flow'rs, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  prick'd  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
*Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and 
Could  thosefewpleasantdaysagainappear,  [smile,) 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here ! 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might — 
But  no— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  1  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weather'd  and  the  ocean  cross'd) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 


There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  dear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  inoenae  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay  ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift  1  hast  reached  the 

shore, 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar,** 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dang'rous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hopuig  to  attain  that  rest, 
I  Always  from  port  withheld,  always  di8tre88*d — 
I  Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-tuss'd, 
I  Sails  ripp'd,  seams  op*ning  wide,  and  compass  lost, 

And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  foree 
j  Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosp'roos  oonise. 
Yet  O  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he  1 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth  ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise— 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  fareweU — ^Time  unrevoked  baa  nm 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  t'  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renew'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine  ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free^ 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  tbee^ 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft.. 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  kft 
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,  1732.     Died,  m)2.] 


Erasmi.s  Darwin  was  born  at  Elton,  near 
Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  his  father 
was  a  private  gentleman,  lie  studied  at  St. 
Jolni's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree 
of  baelu^lor  in  medicine  ;  after  which,  he  went 
to  Edinburgh,  to  finish  his  medical  studies. 
Having  taken  a  ]>hysician's  degree  at  that  uni- 
versity, he  settled  in  his  j»rolession  at  Litchfield  ; 
and,  by  a  bold  and  successful  display  of  his  skill 
in  one  of  the  fii-st  cases  to  which  he  was  called, 
established  his  practice  and  reputation.  About 
a  year  after  his  arrival,  he  married  a  Miss 
Howard,  the  daughter  of  a  rt»s]»ectable  iidiabit- 
ant  of  Litchfield,  and  by  that  connexion  stnngth- 
en<*<l  his  interest  in  the  place.  He  was,  in  theory 
an«i  practice,  a  rigid  enemy  to  the  use  of  wine, 
an<l  of  all  intoxicating  liquors ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  liirt  practice,  was  regarded  as  a  great  promoter 
of  tempenite  habits  among  the  citizens  :  but  he 
gave  a  singular  instance  of  his  departure  from 
his  own    tlieory,  within  a  few   years  after   his 


arrival  in  the  very  place  where  he  pn>ved  the 
apostle  of  sobriety.  Having  one  day  joined  a 
few  friends  who  were  going  on  a  water-party, 
he  got  so  tipsy  after  a  cold  collation,  that,  on  the 
boat  a]»proacliing  Nottingham,  he  jum{tod  into 
the  river,  and  swam  a.shon».  The  party  called 
to  the  pliilosopher  to  return  ;  but  he  walked  on 
deliberately,  in  his  wet  clothes,  till  he  reached 
the  market-place  of  Nottingham,  and  was  then^ 
found  by  his  friend,  an  a|K)thecary  of  the  place* 
haranguing  tlie  town's-p<M3ple  on  the  benefit  of 
fresh  air,  till  he  was  pei-suaded  by  his  friend  to 
come  t(>  his  house  and  shift  his  cloth<*s.  Dr. 
Darwin  stannnered  habitually ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion wine  untied  his  tongue.  In  the  prime  of 
life,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  the  patvlU 
of  his  knee,  in  consequence  of  attempting  to  drive 
a  carriage  of  his  own  Utopian  contrivance,  which 
upset  at  the  first  experiment. 

He  lost  his  first  wife,  after  tliirteen  years  of 
domestic  union.     During  his  widowhood,  Mr». 
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Pole,  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Pole,  of  Redburn,  in 
Derbyshire,  brought  her  children  to  hia  hoose, 
to  be  cured  of  a  poison,  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  shape  of  medicine,  and,  by  his  invitation,  she 
continued  with  him  till  the  young  patients  were 
perfectly  cured.  He  was  soon  after  called  to 
attend  the  lady,  at  her  own  house,  in  a  dangerous 
fever,  and  prescribed  with  more  than  a  physi- 
cian*8  interest  in  her  fate.  Not  being  invited  to 
sleep  in  the  house  in  the  night  after  his  arrival, 
he  spent  the  hours  till  morning  beneath  a  tree, 
opposite  to  her  apartment,  watching  the  passing 
and  repassing  lights.  While  the  life  which  he  so 
passionately  loved  was  in  danger,  he  paraphrased 
Petrarch's  celebrated  sonnet  on  the  dream  which 
predicted  to  him  the  death  of  Laura.  Though 
leas  favoured  by  the  muse  than  Petrarch,  he  was 
more  fortunate  in  love.  Mrs.  Pole,  on  the  demise 
of  an  aged  partner,  accepted  Dr.  Darwin's  hand, 
in  1781 ;  and,  in  compliance  with  her  inclinations, 
he  removed  firom  Litchfield  to  practise  at  Derby. 
Ho  had  a  family  by  his  second  wife,  and  con- 
tinued in  high  professional  reputation  till  his 
death,  in  180*2,  which  was  occasioned  by  angina 
pectoris,  the  result  of  a  sudden  cold. 

Dr.  Darwin  was  between  forty  and  fifty  before 
he  began  the  principal  poem  by  which  he  is 
known.  Till  then  he  had  written  only  occasional 
verses,  and  of  these  he  was  not  ostentatious,  fear- 
ing that  it  might  affect  his  medical  reputation  to  be 
thought  a  poet.  When  his  name  as  a  physician 
had,  however,  been  established,  he  ventured,  in 
the  year  1781,  to  publish  the  first  part  of  his 
"  Botanic  Garden.**  Mrs.  Anna  Seward,  in  her 
life  of  Darwin,  declares  herself  the  authoress  of 
the  opening  lines  of  the  poem  ;  but  as  she  had 
never  courage  to  make  this  pretension  during 
Dr.  Darwin's  life,  her  veracity  on  the  subject  is 
exposed  to  suspicion*.  In  1789  and  1792,  the 
second  and  third  part  of  his  botanic  poem  appeared. 
In  1793  and  1796,  he  published  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  his  <<  Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of 
Organic  Life."  In  1801,  he  published  **  Phyto- 
logia,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and 
I  Gardening  ;"  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  small 
I  treatise  on  female  education,  which  attracted 
I  little  notice.  After  his  death  appeared  his  poem, 
<<  The  Temple  of  Nature,"  a  mere  echo  of  the 
**  Botanic  Garden." 

Darwin  was  a  materialist  in  poetry  no  less 
I     than  in  philosophy.    In  the  latter,  he  attempts 


to  build  systems  of  vital  sensibility  on  mere 
mechanical  principles ;  and  in  the  former,  he 
paints  everything  to  the  mind's  eye,  as  if  the  soul 
had  no  pleasure  beyond  the  vivid  conception  of 
form,  colour,  and  motion.  Nothing  makes 
poetry  more  Ufelees  than  description  by  abstraet 
terms  and  general  qualities;  but  Darwin  runs  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  prominently  glaring 
drenmstantial  description,  without  shade,  relief 
or  perepective. 

His  celebrity  rose  and  fell  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  His  poetry  appeared  at  a  tame  peeo- 
liarly  favourable  to  innovation,  and  his  attempt 
to  wed  poetry  and  science  was  a  bold  experiment, 
which  had  some  apparent  sanction  from  the 
triumphs  of  modem  discovery.  When  Lucretius 
wrote,  science  was  in  her  cradle ;  but  modem 
philosophy  had  revealed  truths  in  nature  more 
sublime  than  the  marvels  of  fiction.  The  Roai- 
crucian  machinery  of  his  poem  had,  at  the  first 
glance,  an  imposing  appearance,  and  the  variety 
of  hia  allusion  was  surpriamg.  On  a  closer  view, 
it  was  observable  that  the  Botanic  goddess,  and 
her  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  were  useless,  from  their 
having  no  employment ;  and  tiresome,  from  being 
the  mere  pretexts  for  declamation.  The  variety 
of  allusion  ia  very  whimsical.  Dr.  Franklin  is 
compared  to  Cupid ;  whilat  Hereules,  Lady 
Melbourne,  Emma  Crewe,  Brindley's  canals, 
and  sleeping  cherubs,  sweep  on  like  images  in 
a  dream.  Tribea  and  grasses  aro  likened  to 
angels,  and  the  truffle  is  rehearsed  as  a  subter- 
ranean empress.  His  laborious  ingenuity  in  find- 
ing comparisons  is  frequently  like  that  of  Hervey 
in  his  '^Meditations,"  or  of  Flavel  in  his  ^Garden- 
ing Spiritualized." 

If  Darwin,  however,  was  not  a  good  poet,  it 
may  be  owned  that  he  is  frequently  a  bold  per- 
sontfier,  and  that  some  of  his  inaulated  passages 
are  musical  and  picturesque.  His  Botanic  Gar- 
den once  pleased  many  better  judges  than  his 
affected  biographer,  Anna  Seward  ;  it  fJMcinated 
even  the  taste  of  Cbwper,  who  says,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Hayley, 

'*  We,  tberpfjore  plesaed,  extnl  thy  mif. 
Tbough  variow  yet  oomplete. 
Rich  in  cmbeUiahiiMnt,  m  stroiig 
And  learned  m  'tis  sweet. 

And  deem  the  bard,  whoe'er  he  be, 

And  howeoever  known. 
That  win  not  weave  a  wreath  for  thee. 

Unworthy  of  hia  own.** 


FROM  «THE   BOTANIC  GARDEN,"  CANTO  IL 


DESTRUCTION  OF  CAMBY8R8*8  ARMY. 

When  Heaven's  dread  justice  smites  in  crimes 

overgrown 
The  blood-nursed  Tyrant  on  his  purple  throne, 

[«  "I  was  at  Llcbfleld."  writea  R.  L.  Rdireworth  to 
Sir  Walter    Boott,  '^when  the  lines  in  questfan  were 


Gnomes  !  your  bold  forms  unnumbered  arms  out- 
stretch, 
And  urge  the  vengeance  o*er  the  guilty  wretch. — 
Thus  when  Cambyses  led  his  barbareus  hosts 
From  Persia's  rocks  to  Egypt's  trembling  coasts, 

written  by  Miss  Stfwid.'—Sdffewartk'i  Mewtoirt,  voL  il. 
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Defiled  each  hallow'd  fane,  and  sacred  wood, 
And,  drunk  with  fury,  swell'd  the  Nile  with  blood; 
Waved  his  proud  banner  o'er  the  Theban  states, 
And  pour'd  destruction  through  her  hundred  gates; 
In  dread  divisions  marchM  the  marshard  bands. 
And  swarming  armies  blacken'd  all  the  lands, 
By  Memphis  these  to  Ethiop's  sultry  plains, 
And  those  to  Hammon's  sand-encircled  fanes. 
Slow  as  they  pass'd,  the  indignant  temples  frowned. 
Low  curses  muttering  from  the  vaulted  ground  ; 
Long  ables  of  cypress  waved, their  deepened  glooms, 
And  quivering  spectres  grinn*d  amid  the  tombs  ! 
Prophetic  whispers  breathed  from  Sphinx's  tongue. 
And  Memnon's  lyre  with  hollow  murmurs  rung ; 
Burst  from  each  pyramid  expiring  groans, 
And  darker  shade  wsstretch'd  their  lengthened  cones. 
Day  after  day  their  deathful  route  they  steer, 
Lust  in  the  van,  and  Rapine  in  the  rear. 

Gnomes!  as  they  march'd,  you  bid  the  gather'd 

fruits. 
The  bladed  grass,  sweet  grains,  and  mealy  roots ; 
Scared  the  tired  quails  that  joumey'd  o'er  their 

heads, 
Retain'd  the  locusts  in  their  earthy  beds  ; 
Bade  on  your  sands  no  night-bom  dews  distil, 
Stay'd  with  vindictive  hands  the  scanty  rill. — 
Loud  o*er  the  camp  the  fiend  of  Famine  shrieks. 
Calls  all  her  brood  and  champs  her  hundred  beaks ; 
O'er  ten  square  leagues  her  pennons  broad  expand, 
And  twilight  swims  upon  the  shuddering  sand  : 
Perch'd  on  her  crest  the  griflfin  Discord  clings, 
And  giant  Murder  rides  between  her  wings ; 
Blood  from  each  clotted  hair,  and  horny  quill, 
And  showers  of  tears  in  blended  streams  distil; 
Hij^h  poised  in  air  her  spiry  neck  she  bends, 
Rolls  her  keen  eye,  her  dragon  claws  extends, 
Darts  from  above,  and  tears  at  each  fell  swoop 
With  iron  fani;s  the  decimated  troop. 

Now  o'er  their  head  the  whizzing  whii'lwinds 

breathe, 
And  the  live  desert  pants,  and  heaves  beneath  ; 
Tinged  by  the  crimson  sun,  vast  columns  rise 
Of  eddying  sands,  and  war  amid  the  skies, 
In  red  arcades  the  billowy  plain  surround, 
And  whirling  turrets  stalk  along  the  ground. 
— Long  ranks  in  vain  their  shining  blades  extend, 
To  demon-gods  their  knees  unhallow'd  bend, 
Wheel  in  wide  circle,  form  in  hollow  square, 
And  now  they  front,  and  now  they  fly  the  war. 
Pierce  the  deaf  tempest  with  lamenting  cries, 
Press  their  parch'd  Ups,  and  close  their  blood-shot 

eyes. 
Gnomes!  o'er  the  waste  you  led  your  myriad  powers, 
Clinib'd  on  the  whirls,  and  aim'd  the  flinty  showers! 
Onward  resistless  rolls  the  infui'iate  surge, 
Clouds  follow  clouds,  and  mountahis  mountains 

urge  ; 
Wave  over  wave  the  driving  desert  swims, 
Bursts  o'er  their  heads,  inhumes  their  struggling: 

limbs  ; 
Man  mounts  on  man,  on  camels  camels  rush. 
Hosts  march  o'er  hosts,and  nations  nations  crush — 


Wheeling  in  air  the  winged  islands  fall. 

And  one  great  earthy  ocean  ooyers  all ! — 

Then  ceased  the  stonuy — Night  bow'd  his  Ethiop 

brow 
To  earth,  and  listen'd  to  the  groans  below, — 
Grim  Horror  shook, — awhile  the  living  hill 
Heaved  with  convulsive  throes, — and  all  was  sdll! 


FROM  CANTO  IH. 
Peraoadon  to  Mothers  to  suckl*  their  own  Chlldna. 


Connubial  Fair !  whom  no  fond  transport  i 
To  lull  your  infant  in  maternal  arms  ; 
Who,  bless'd  in  vain  with  tumid  bosomsy  bear 
His  tender  waitings  with  unfeeling  ear ; 
The  soothing  kiss  and  milky  rill  deny 
To  the  sweet  pouting  lip,  and  glistening  eye ! — 
Ah  !  what  avails  the  cradle's  damask  roo^ 
The  eider  bolster,  and  embroider'd  woof  I 
Oft  hears  the  gilded  couch  unpitied  plains. 
And  many  a  tear  the  taasel'd  cushion  stains ! 
No  voice  so  sweet  attunes  his  cares  to  rest. 
So  soft  no  pillow  as  his  mother's  breast  I — 
Thus  charm'd  to  sweet  repose,  when  twilight  hoiin 
Shed  their  soft  influence  on  celestial  bowers, 
The  cherub  Innocence,  with  smile  divine. 
Shuts  his  white  wings,  and  sleeps  on  beauty^sshrioe. 


FROM  TOE  SAME. 

3Iidnight  Conflngration  ;  Catastrophe  of  the  families  of 
Woodmoson  and  Molosworth. 

From  dome  to  dome  when  flames  infuriate  climb, 
Sweep  the  long  street,  invest  the  tower  sublime ; 
Gild  the  tall  vanes,  amid  the  astonish'd  uigbt, 
And    reddening   Heaven   returns    the    sanguine 

light  ; 
While  with  vast  strides  and  bristling  hair  alocf 
Pale  Danger  glides  along  the  falling  roof ; 
And  giant  Terror  howling  in  amaze 
!  Moves  his  dark  limbs  across  the  lurid  blaze. 
Nymphs  !  you  first  taught  the  gelid  wave  to  rise, 
Hurl'd  in  resplendent  arches  to  the  skies; 
In  iron  cells  condensed  the  airj-  spring. 
And  inip'd  the  torrent  with  unfailing  wing ; 
— On  the  fierce  flames  the  shower  impetuous  falls 
And  sudden  darkness  shrouds  the  shattered  walls; 
Steam,  smoke,  and  dust,  in  blended  volumes  roll, 
And  night  and  silence  repossess  the  pole. 

Where  were  ye,  N^-raphs  !   in  those  disastr^'os 
hours, 
I  Which  wrapp'd  in  flames  Augusta's  sinking  towers' 
Why  did  ye  linger  in  your  wells  and  graves. 
When  sad  Woodmason  moum'd  her  uifant  love*! 
When  thy  fair  daughters  with  unheeded  screams 
I   Ill-fated  MolesworthI  callM  the  loitering  streams!— 
'  The  trembling  nymph  on  bloodless  finsjers  huni:, 
I  Eyes  from  tlie  tottering  wall  the  distant  throng. 
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With  ceaseless  shrieks  her  sleeping  friends  alarms, 
Drops  with  aiuged  hair  into  her  lover's  arms, — 
The  illumined  mother  seeks  with  footsteps  fleet, 
Where  hangs  the  safe  halcony  o'er  the  street, 
Wrapp'd  in  her  sheet  her  youngest  hope  suspends, 
And  panting  lowers  it  to  her  tiptoe  friends  ; 
Again  she  hurries  on  affection's  wings, 
And  now  a  third,  and  now  a  fourth  she  hrings  ; 
Safe  all  her  habes,  she  smooths  her  horrent  brow, 
And  bursts  through  bickering  flames,  unscorch'd 

below. 
So  by  her  son  arraign'd,  with  feet  unshod, 
I   O'er  burning  bars  indignant  Emma  trod. 

E'en  on  the  day  when  Youth  with  Beauty  wed. 
The  flames  surprised  them  in  their  nuptial  bed; — 
Seen  at  the  opening  sash  with  bosom  bare, 
With  wringing  hands,  and  dark  dishevel'd  hair. 
The  blushing  bride  with  wild  disorder'd  charms 
Round  her  fond  lover  winds  her  ivory  arms  ; 
Beat,  as  they  cUsp,  their  throbbing  hearts  with 

fear. 
And  many  a  kiss  is  mix*d  with  many  a  tear  ; — 
Ah  me  !  in  vain  the  labouring  engines  pour 
Round  their  pale  limbs  the  ineffectual  shower — 
— Then  crasli'd  the  floor,  while  shrinking  crowds 

retire. 
And  Love  and  Virtue  sunk  amid  the  fire  ! — 
With  piercing  screams  afflicted  strangers  mourn, 
And  tlieir  white  ashes  mingle  in  their  urn. 


FROM  CAJfTO  IV. 

Tb«  beroio  Attachment  of  the  Youth  in  Holland,  who 
attended  hui  mUtreM  in  the  plague. 

Tuus  when  the  Plague,  upborne  on  Belgian  air, 
Look'd  through  the  mist  and  shook  his  clotted 

hair  ; 
O'er  shrinking  nations  stcer'd  malignant  clouds. 
And  rain'd  destruction  on  the  gasping  crowds  ; 


The  beauteous  ^Egle  felt  the  venom'd  dart*. 
Slow  roU'd  her  eye,  and  feebly  throbb'd  her  heart;  j 
Each  fervid  sigh  seem'd  shorter  than  the  Ust, 
And  starting  Friendship  shunn'd  her  as  she  paas'd. 
— With  weak  unsteady  step  the  fainting  maid 
Seeks  the  cold  garden's  solitary  shade. 
Sinks  on  the  pillowy  moss  her  drooping  head, 
And  prints  with  lifeless  limbs  her  leafy  bed. 
— On  wings  of  love  her  plighted  swain  pursues. 
Shades  her  from  winds,  and  shelters  her  from  dews, 
Extends  on  tapering  poles  the  canvas  roof, 
Spreads  o'er  the  straw-wove  mat  the  flaxen  woof. 
Sweet  buds  and  blossoms  on  her  bolster  strows. 
And  binds  his  kerchief  roimd  her  aching  brows ; 
Soothes  with  soft  kiss,  with  tender  accents  charms. 
And  clasps  the  bright  infection  in  his  arms. — 
With  pale  and  languid  smiles  the  grateful  fair 
Applauds  his  virtues,  and  rewards  hb  care  ; 
Mourns  with  v/et  cheek  her  fair  companions  fled 
On  timorous  step,  or  number'd  with  the  dead  ; 
Calls  to  her  bosom  all  its  scatter'd  rays, 
And  pours  on  Thyrsis  the  collected  bUuce ; 
Braves  the  chill  night,  caressing  and  careas'd. 
And  folds  her  hero-lover  to  her  breast. — 
Less  bold,  Leander  at  the  dusky  hour 
Eyed,  as  he  swam,  the  far  love-lighted  tower  ; 
Breasted  with  struggling  arms  the  tossing  wave, 
And  sunk  benighted  in  the  water}'  grave. 
Less  bold,  Tobias  cUim'd  the  nuptial  bed 
Where  seven  fond  lovers  by  a  fiend  had  bled ; 
And  drove,  instructed  by  his  angel.guide, 
The  enamour'd  demon  from  the  fatal  bride. — 
— Sylphs!  while  your  winnowing  pinions  fann'd  tlie 
And  shed  gay  visions  o'er  the  sleeping  pair  ;  [air. 
Love  round  their  couch  effused  his  rosy  breath. 
And  with  his  keener  arrows  conquer'd  Death. 

«  When  the  plague  raged  in  Holland,  in  1636.  a  young 
girl  waa  noized  with  it,  had  three  carbunclea,  and  waa 
removed  to  a  garden,  where  her  lover,  who  waa  betrothed 
to  her.  attended  her  aa  a  nun«,  and  klopt  with  her  aa  hia 
wife.  Ho  remained  uninfected,  and  she  recovered,  and 
waa  married  ti»  hiiu.  Tlie  atory  ia  related  by  Vine.  Fabri- 
ciua,  in  the  Mi^c.  Cur.  Ann.  II.  Obe.  IW. 
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James  Brattie  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Lawrence  Kirk,  in  Kincardineshire,  Scotland. 
His  father,  who  rented  a  small  farm  in  that 
parish,  died  when  the  poet  was  only  seven  years 
old ;  but  the  loss  of  a  protector  was  happily 
supplied  to  him  by  his  elder  brother,  who  kept 
him  at  school  till  he  obtained  a  bursary  at  the 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  At  tliat  univer- 
sity he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and, 
at  nineteen,  he  entered  on  the  study  of  divinity, 
supporting  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  by  teaching 
a  school  in  the  neighbouring  parish.  Whilst 
he  was  in   tliis  obscure  situation,  some  pieces 


,  of  verse,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Scottish 
I  Magazine,  gained  him  a  little  local   celebrity. 
I  Mr.  Garden,  an  eminent  Scottsh  lawyer,  alter- 
I  «%rds  Lord  Gardenstone,  and  Lord  Monboddo, 
{  encouraged  him  as  an   ingenious  young  man, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  tables  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  :  an  honour  not  usually  extended 
to  a  parochial  schoolmaster.     In  1757,  he  stood 
candidate  for  the  place  of  usher  in  the  high- 
school  of  Aberdeen.     Ho  was  foiled  by  a  com- 
petitor, who  suqiaMed  him  in  the  minutioc  of 
Latin  grammar ;  but  his  character  as  a  scliolar 
suffered  so  little  by  the  disappoiutment,  that  at 
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the  next  vacancy  he  was  called  to  the  pUce 
without  a  trial.  He  had  not  been  long  at  this 
school,  when,  in  1761,  he  published  a  volume  of 
Original  Poems  and  Translations  which  (it  speaks 
much  for  the  critii»l  clemency  of  the  times) 
were  favourably  received,  and  highly  commended 
in  the  English  Reviews.  So  little  satisfied  was 
the  author  himself  with  those  early  effusions, 
that,  excepting  four,  which  he  admitted  to  a 
subsequent  edition  of  his  works,  he  was  anxious 
to  have  them  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  and  he 
destroyed  every  copy  of  the  volume  which  he 
could  procure.  About  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen,  a  promotion 
which  he  must  have  owed  to  his  general  reputa- 
tion in  literature :  but  it  is  singular,  that  the 
friend  who  first  proposed  to  solicit  the  High 
Constable  of  Scotland  to  obtain  this  appointment, 
should  have  grounded  the  proposal  on  the  merit 
of  Beattie's  poetry.  In  the  volume  already 
mentioned  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a 
budding  promise  of  genius. 

Upon  his  appointment  to  this  professorship, 
which  he  held  for  forty  years,  he  immediately 
prepared  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  students  ; 
and  gradually  compiled  nmterials  for  those  prose 
works,  on  which  his  name  would  rest  with  con- 
siderable reputation,  if  he  were  not  known  as  a 
poet.  It  is  true,  that  he  is  not  a  first-rate 
metaphysician  ;  and  the  Scotch,  in  undervaluing 
his  powers  of  abstract  and  close  reasoning,  have 
been  disposed  to  pive  him  less  credit  than  he 
deserves,  as  an  elegant  and  amusing  writer. 
But  the  English,  who  must  be  best  able  to  judge 
of  his  style,  admire  it  for  an  ease,  familiarity,  and 
an  Anglicism  that  is  not  to  be  found  eA*en  in  the 
correct  and  polished  diction  of  Blair.  His  mode 
of  illustrating  abstract  questions  is  fanciful  and 
interesting. 

In  1765,  he  published  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Judgment  of  Paris,"  which  his  biographer,  Sir 
William  Forbes,  did  not  think  fit  to  rank  among 
his  works*.  For  more  obvious  reasons  Sir  Wil- 
liam excluded  his  lines,  wTitten  in  the  subse- 
quent year,  on  the  proposal  for  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  Churchill  in  Westminster  Abbey — lines 
which  have  no  beauty  or  dignity  to  redeem  their 
bitter  expression  of  hatred.  On  particular  sub- 
jects, Beattie's  virtuous  indignation  was  apt  to 
be  hysterical.  Dr.  Reid  and  Dr.  Campbell 
hated  the  principles  of  David  Hume  as  sincerely 
as  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Truth ;  but  t\thy 
never  betrayed  more  than  jdiilosophical  hostility, 
wliile  Beattie  used  to  speak  of  the  propriety  of  I 
excluding  Hume  from  civil  society. 

His  reception  of  Gray,  when  that  poet  visited 
Scotland  in    1765,  shows  the  enthusiiism  of  his 

*  Tt  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish  MaRazino  ;  and.  if  I 
may  judge  from  an  obscure  recollection  of  it.  is  at  least 
as  well  worthy  of  revival  as  some  of  his  minor  pieces. 
[See  it  also  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Beattie,  p.  97«j 


literary  character  in  a  finer  light.  Gimy's  mind 
was  not  in  poetry  only^  but  in  many  other 
respects,  peculiarly  congenial  with  his  own  ;  and  ' 
nothing  could  exceed  the  cordial  and  reverential  , 
welcome  which  Beattie  gave  to  his  illnstrioiifl  , 
visitant.  In  1770,  he  published  his  ^  Essay  on 
Truth,"  which  had  a  rapid  sale,  and  extewive 
popularity  ;  and  within  a  twelvemonth  afier,  the 
first  part  of  his  «  Minstrel."  The  poem  appeared 
at  first  anonymously  ;  but  its  beauties  were  im- 
mediately and  justly  appreciated.  The  second 
part  was  not  published  till  1774.  When  Giay 
criticised  the  Minstrel  he  objected  to  its  antbor. 
that,  after  many  stanzas,  the  description  went 
on  and  the  narrative  stopped-f-.  Beattie  very  . 
justly  answered  to  this  critieism,  that  he  meant  ' 
the  poem  for  description,  not  for  incndent.  Bat 
he  seems  to  have  forgotten  this  proper  apokif^,  > 
when  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  his  in-  ' 
tention  of  producing  Edwin,  in  some  suhseqiiFiit 
books,  in  the  character  of  a  warlike  hard  in- 
spiring his  countrymen  to  battle,  and  contribotinK 
to  repel  their  intiulers^.  This  intention,  if  be 
ever  seriously  entertained  it,  might  have  pro- 
duced some  new  kind  of  poem,  but  woold  hafe 
formed  an  incongruous  counterpart  to  the  pi«ce 
as  it  now  stands,  which,  as  a  picture  of  ttSi  ■ 
life,  and  a  vehicle  of  contemplative  monlitv.  , 
has  a  charm  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  bold 
evolutions  of  heroic  narrative.  After  having; 
portrayed  his  young  enthusiast  with  such  ad- 
vantage in  a  state  of  visionary  quiet,  it  wnaM 
have  been  too  violent  a  transition  to  have  beeun 
in  a  new  book  to  surround  him  with  date^  of 
time  and  names  of  places.  The  interest  which 
we  attach  to  Edwin's  character,  would  have 
been  lost  in  a  more  ambitious  effort  to  make  him 
a  greater  or  more  important,  or  a  more  locally 
defined  being.  It  is  the  solitary-  growth  of  his 
genius,  and  his  isolated  and  m>-8tic  abstraction 
from  mankind,  that  fix  our  attention  on  the 
romantic  features  of  that  genius.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  fate  does  not  divert  us  from  his 
mind  to  his  circumstances.  A  more  unworl«lly 
air  is  given  to  his  character,  that  instead  of 
bein^  tacked  to  the  fate  of  kings,  he  was  one 
"  Who  envied  not,  who  never  thought  of  kinss  ;** 
and  that,  instead  of  mingling  with  the  trouble* 
which  deface  the  creation,  he  only  existed  t-^ 
make  his  thoughts  the  mirror  of  its  beauty 
and  majjuificence.  Another  English  critic§  his 
blamed  Edwin's  vision  of  the  fairies  as  too 
splendid  and  artificial  for  a  simple  youth  ;  but 

[t  Gray  ct^mplainedof  a  want  of  action.  "  As  to  dc«rif'- 
tion."  he  says,  "  I  have  always  thought  that  it  made  tb* 
most  RTaccful  ornament  of  poetry,  but  never  ou^t  to 
make  the  subjec't.**] 

It  This  was  no  nrritien  intention,  but  one  deliTerwl 
orally  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Sir  William  Forbc*. 
An  invasion  however,  had  been  for  long  a  settled  point- 
some  great  service  that  the  minstrel  w^g  to  do  his  coon- 
try  ;  but  his  plan  was  never  concerted.3 
§  Dr.  Aikin. 
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there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  ascribed  to 
Edwin,  as  he  lived  in  minstrel  days,  that  neces- 
sarily excluded  such  materials  from  his  fancy. 
Had  he  beheld  steam-engines  or  dock-yards  in 
his  sleep,  the  vision  might  have  been  pronounced 
to  be  too  artificial ;  but  he  might  have  heard  of 
fairies  and  their  dances,  and  even  of  tapers,  gold, 
and  gems,  from  the  ballads  of  his  native  country. 
In  the  second  book  of  the  poem  there  are  some 
fine  stanzas  ;  but  he  has  taken  Edwin  out  of  the 
school  of  nature,  and  placed  him  in  his  own,  that 
of  moral  philosophy  ;  and  hence  a  degree  of  lan- 
guor is  experienced  by  the  reader. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  **  Essay  on 
Truth,"  and  of  the  first  part  of  the  "Minstrel," 
he  paid  his  first  visit  to  London.  His  reception, 
in  Uie  highest  literary  and  polite  circles,  was  dis- 
tinguished and  flattering.  The  university  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  and  the  sovereign  himself,  besides  honour- 
ing him  with  a  personal  conference,  bestowed  on 
him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year. 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  there  was  a  pro- 
posal for  transferring  him  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  which  he  expressed  his  wish  to  de- 
cline, from  a  fear  of  those  personal  enemies 
whom  he  had  excited  by  his  Essay  on  Truth. 
This  motive,  if  it  was  his  real  'one,  must  have 
been  connected  with  that  weakness  and  irrita- 
bility on  polemical  subjects  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to.  His  metaphysical  fame  per- 
haps stood  higher  in  Aberdeen  than  in  Exlinburgh ; 
but  to  have  dreaded  personal  hostility  in  the 
eapital  of  a  religious  country,  amidst  thousands 
of  individuals  as  pious  as  himself,  was  a  weak- 
ness unbecoming  the  professed  champion  of 
truth.  For  reasons  of  delicacy,  more  creditable 
to  his  memory,  he  declined  a  living  in  the  church 
of  England  which  was  offered  to  him  Sy  his 
friend  Dr.  Porteous. 

After  this,  there  is  not  much  incident  in  his 
life.  He  published  a  volume  of  his  Essays  in 
1776,  and  another  in  1783  ;  and  the  outline  of 
his  academical  lectures  in  1790.    In  the  same 


year,  he  edited,  at  Edinburgh,  Addison's  papers 
in  "  The  Spectator,"  and  wrote  a  preface  for  the 
edition.  He  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  family. 
The  mental  disorder  of  his  wife,  for  a  long  time 
before  it  assumed  the  shape  of  decided  derange- 
ment, broke  out  in  caprices  of  temper,  which  dis- 
turbed his  domestic  peace,  and  almost  precluded 
him  from  having  visitors  in  his  family.  The  loss 
of  his  son,  James  Hay  Beattie,  a  young  man  of 
highly  promising  talents,  who  had  been  conjoined 
with  him  in  his  professorship,  was  the  greatest, 
though  not  the  last  calamity  of  his  life.  He 
made  an  attempt  to  revive  his  spirits  after  that 
melancholy  event,  by  another  journey  to  England, 
and  some  of  his  letters  from  thence  bespeak  a 
temporary  composure  and  cheerfulness  ;  but  the 
wound  was  never  healed.  Even  music,  of  which 
he  had  always  been  fond,  ceased  to  be  agreeable 
to  him,  from  the  lively  recollections  which  it 
excited  of  the  hours  which  he  had  been  accus. 
tomed  to  spend  in  that  recreation  with  his  fa- 
vourite boy.  He  published  the  poems  of  this 
youth,  with  a  partial  eulogy  upon  his  genius, 
such  as  might  be  well  excused  from  a  fa^er  so 
situated.  At  the  end  of  six  years  more,  his 
other  son,  Montague  Beattie,  was  also  cut  off  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth.  This  misfortune  crushed 
his  spirits  even  to  temporary  alienation  of  mind. 
With  his  wife  in  a  madhouse,  his  sons  dead,  and 
his  own  health  broken,  he  might  be  pardoned 
for  saying,  as  he  looked  on  the  corpse  of  his  last 
child,  **  I  have  done  with  this  world."  Indeed 
he  acted  as  if  he  felt  so  ;  for  though  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  professorship  till  within 
a  short  time  of  his  death,  he  applied  to  no  study, 
enjoyed  no  society,  and  answered  but  few  letters 
of  his  friends.  Yet,  amidst  the  depth  of  his 
melancholy,  he  would  sometimes  acquiesce  in  his 
childless  fate,  and  exclaim,  "  How  could  I  have 
borne  to  see  their  elegant  minds  nmngled  with 
madness  !"  He  was  struck  with  a  palsy  in  1799, 
by  repeated  attacks  of  which  his  life  terminated 
in  1803. 


THE  MINSTREL;  OR,  THE  PROGRESS  OF  GENIUS. 


Ah  I  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines 

afar; 
Ah !  who  can  tell  how  nuuiy  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 
And  waged  with  fortune  an  eternal  war ; 
Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown. 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  l»r, 
In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone. 
Then  dropp'd  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  un- 
known I 


And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  days 

Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all ; 

Him  who  ne'er  listened  to  the  voice  of  praise 

The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 

There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call. 

Would  shrink  to  hear  th'  obstreperous  trump  of 

Fame; 
Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.     Nor  higher  aim 
Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines  pro- 
claim. 


1 
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Ttie  fwlk  of  futm^  I  will  ai^t  now  cxpilore  | 
K01*  need  I  lierg'  di^s«;nt^i  in  learned  tfty^ 
rHow  forth  ilm  Minfttrel  fti-^d  iii  dn^'S  of  x^i** 
*^light  glftd  of  heart,  lliough  homely  in  aiTa>  j 
UiB  wAviug  bckB  aud  btijinl  all  humir  gref : 
Whilo  fi*oni  his  bedduig  ahoutder,  deceoi  himg 
His  hmf ),  tbe  Mle  oampAabu  of  his  ymy^ 
Whtcli  ti»  tito  whistUfig  wild  peBponsive  ruBg  ; 
And  «vilX  iu  be  went  aome  merrj  Uy  be  iu&g. 

Fret  imt  tlip^tf ,  Ihoia  ^llttcrtDg  cliOd  of  pride^ 
Tlui  a  |ioar  TiOager  isj^irea  tny  etraia. ; 
Wlil  Hkm  t«t  F^giABtry  sud  Power  abide  t 
Ikt  pntla  MoHM  iHont  the  sylvjua  retgn  ; 
WTMnfllrwi^wtM  gPCI^^  ai  cje  the  lonely  awmin 
bnpCuid  F(Mte%  tM>  gaae  on  Kature^s  cbamu. 
Tbtf  fault  ttie  seDAUiil,  and  Mom  tfte  vain, 
Tht  pUAMte  their  ia^ii«nce  B«Tfli'  unrmB, 
Nor  iha  whcwe  sordid  iool  ihm  LoTe  of  gold 
aUrtots. 


Though  rielieet  hacB  the  peacock^B  pliuncs  adom^ 

)¥«t  faiotivr  ftcrratas  from  hk  discKirdatit  tliroat, 
BIn^  mm  of  harmooy,  tuid  Imil  the  mom, 
WUI0  Vlftilliig  larks  on  rusact  pinions  float  i 
Or  Wmk  n.i  noon  the  woodland  fic<^ne  remote, 
WllBrei  th««  gTL'y  LinnctB  carul  ffom  the  luli, 
O  lei  them  ne'er,  with  artificUL  ]iot«. 
To  pluaae  a  tyrant,  ivtnuu  tho  Uttb  UU, 
Butaing  what  Httavi^n  in»pin!«,  and  wandisr  where 
thioy  vilU 

Ltbeml,  not  Ur^i,  is  kind  Nature's  hand  ; 
Nor  waa  i)erfe<?tion  made  for  tnon  below* 
Vet  all  her  aebem««  with  nicest  art  are  p^im^d^ 
Good  ooonteFaetipg  ill,  and  glftdncaa  woe. 
With  gold  and  gems  if  Chiliati  mountains  glow ; 
If  bleak  and  barren  S^tia'ti  hilb»  arise  * 
Tiiero  piague  and  pokon,  tust  and  rapine  grow  ; 
Here  pcaceftil  arc  the  valos,  juid  pnns  tho  fikiea, 
And  freedom  Rrun  the  Bonl,  and  sparkles  in  the 
eyes. 

Then  grieve  not^  thon,  to  whom  th*  indolgent 

Mnse 
Vonehs»r«s  a  portion  of  celestial  Hre  : 
Nor  blame  the  partiol  Fates,  if  they  refuse 
Th*  imperial  hani^uet,  and  the  rich  attire. 
Know  thine  own  worth,  and  revereneo  the  lyre. 
Wilt  thon  debase  the  heart  which  God  reEaed  t 
No;  let  Ihy  HeAvt>n- taught  bouI  to  Heaven  aspire. 
To  fanny,  fitiedom,  hamjonj",  resign 'd  ; 
AmbtUon^a  grov^eUng  erew  for  ever  left  behind. 

Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  eonl 
In  each  fine  sense  so  exquiaitely  keen, 
On  the  daU  conch  of  Luxury  to  loll. 
Stung  with  diAeo&e,  and  stuptfied  with  spleen  ; 
Fain  to  implore  tlie  aid  of  Flattery's  Brreetij 
Even  from  thyself  thy  ioathsome  heart  to  hide 
(The  mansjon  then  no  more  of  joy  serene). 
Where  fear,  distrust,  malpvoJence,  abide. 
And  impotent  deairo,  and  diiappoiiited  pride  I 


U  how  eantt  thou  renouuf^^  the  bouudJeH  stoirv 
or  ehamis  which  Nature  10  her  notary  yields  1 
The  wurblitig  wttotlljinti,  die  rvwnumiiag  iho«Vy 
The  pomp  of  ^roveti^  iwnd  garniture  of  fiokltf  ; 
All  that  iht?  genki  my  of  mofnaig  fiQ4i^ 
And  all  tliat  echoes  to  tiic  iicmg  of  fVWf 
All  tliat  the  mountain's  Hhcltering 
^Ijid  m  the  dfciad  inagni^eence  of  ilc^venf 
Q  how  oanMt  thou  reuuonoc,  mid  Uopv  tM  bir  tinr*  l 
given  t 

Thr^e  cltanoH  shall  work  thy  t^ul^o  ^l«nkalhiAltli« 
And  lovOj  and  geiitleiieai!^,  and  joy,  itn|)airt< 
But  th««i.*  thou  must  remnine^,  If  Ini^t  of 
EW  win  its  nvay  to  thy  corrupted  heatt ;  j| 

For  ah  1  tt  {nnsoos  like  a  «>corpioti^0  datt ; 
Prompting  th'  ungeuerons  wiih,  theoeWah  eelinac^ 
The  etem  r^oUe  unmoved  by  pity'»  Mnat% 
The  troublona  day,  and  long  di4»tru«iiful  dtvant. 
Return,  my  roving   Muse^  nssvoiUii  thy 
Iheme. 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  a»  lefMubi  1*11, 
\  (ihf^jJi^rd'Swaii),  a  man  or  low 
WhuJNM^  19  irrtt,  perchance.,  in  Fair7lftn4 
}>icihan  grc»V4!!H,  or  va!e^  ^>f  Areody  i 
But  he,  I  ween,  u-as  of  the  north  cfountH^  | 
A  nation  famed  for  aong,  and  beauty^*  ehaaai  ] 
Z«aloufl,  yet  modest ;  imioeent^  though  b«e ; 
Patient  of  UtXl ;  serene  amidol  &lamu»  ;        — ^ 
LnHexible  in  faith ;  invincible  Id 


I, 


The  shepherd-swain  of  whoin  I  mention  made, 
On  Scotia's  mountalus  fed  his  little  ^ock ; 
The  sickle,  acythe,  or  plongh,,  be  never  wvnj'^l 
An  honej^  heart  waa  almont  aJl  his  stock  1 
Hb  drink  the  llvbg  water  from  the  rock  ; 
The  mi!ty  dams  Aupplied  liis  board,  Mtd  levl 
Their  kindly  tleeee  to  baflle  winter's 
And  he,  though  ofl  with  dust  And  swest 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wi^nderingB^  wb^esoelf 
they  went. 

From  labour  heaith,  from  hem-ltli  c^ntttittMil  ^ 

springs  r 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  ewxy  joy.  ^ 

He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of,  kings  | 
Nor  from  tliose  appetites  stiatAin^d  annoy. 
That  chance  may  frustmte,  or  indulgcnoe  ^sjl 
Nor  Fate  his  calm  and  homble  ho  dim  becvilMl , 
He  mourn *d  no  recreant  friend,  n  nr  niislTf  r<y^ 
For  on  his  vows  the  blame  less  Ph^be  Bailed, 
And  her&loEcbelovedf  and  loved  her&omadki)4  f 

No  j«idonsy  ihelr  dawn  of  love  nVrrml,  > 

Nor  blasted  were  tlieir  wedded  days  wttll  ntiilf; 
Each  m^ason  look'd  dcH^tful  sa  it  past. 
To  tlie  fond  husband,  and  the  faithful  wife* 
Beyond  the  lowly  vaio  of  siiepherd  life 
They  never  roam'd  ;  aeeure  beneath  the  stonft 
Which  m  Ambition's  loflj  land  m  rife^ 
Where  peAce  and  bve  are  cankieT^d  by  tiia  vixm 
(K  pride,  eaeb  bud  of  joy  induati-ioiia  to  ddbrra- 
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The  wight,  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  uufold, 
Was  all  the  offspring  of  this  humble  pair : 
His  birth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold  ; 
No  prodigy  appeared  in  earth  or  air, 
Nor  aught  that  might  a  strange  event  declare. 
You  guess  each  circumstance  of  Edwin's  birth  ; 
The  parent's  transport,  and  the  parent's  care ; 
The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth,and  wit,and  worth; 
And  one  long  sununer-day  of  indolence  and  mirth. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy, 
Deep  thought  oft  seem*d  to  iix  his  infant  eye. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy. 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy  : 
Silent  when  glad ;  affectionate,  though  shy  ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad  ; 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  stai*ed  and  sigh'd,  yet  bleas'd  the 

lad : 
Somedeem'd  him  wondrous  wiBe,and  some  believed 

him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  t 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled  ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps  ;  but  to  the  forest  sped, 
Or  roam'd  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head. 
Or,  where  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led. 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Fhcebus'  beam, 
Shot  from  the  western  cliff*,  released  the  weary 
team. 

Th'  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed. 
To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring. 
His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 
To  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing. 
By  trap,  or  net ;  by  arrow,  or  by  sling  ; 
These  he  detested  ;  those  he  scom'd  to  wield  : 
He  wish'd  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king, 
Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field. 
And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might 
yield. 

Lo  !  where  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhuiig  with  pine  ; 
And  sees,  on  high,  amidst  th'  encircling  groves, 
From  cliff*  to  cliff"  the  foaming;  torrents  shine  : 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  join. 
And  echo  swells  the  chorus  t<»  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies! 
Ah  !  no  :  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms 
to  prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey. 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn. 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  grey. 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn  : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long,  long  vale  withdrawn, 
W^here  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while  ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  &wn, 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil. 
But  lo  I  the  sun  appears !  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean, 
smik*. 


And  oft  the  craggy  cliff"  he  loved  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost. 
What  dreadful  pleasure  !  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  shipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast. 
And  view  th'  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tost 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  the  horizon  round. 
Now  sooop'd  in  gulfs,with  mountains  now  embos8*d ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound. 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  pro- 
found ! 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight. 
Fond  of  each  gentle,  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness,  and  in  storm,  he  found  delight : 
Nor  less,  than  when  on  ocean- wave  serene 
The  southern  sun  diff'used  his  dazzling  shene. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul : 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wish'd  not  to  control. 

" O  ye  wild  gfroves,  O  where  is  now  your  bloom!" 
(The  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought) 
''Your  flowers,  your  verdure,  and  your  balmy 

gloom. 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drought  ! 
Why  do  the  birds,  that  song  and  rapture  brought 
To  all  your  bowers,  their  mansions  now  forsake  ? 
Ah  !  why  has  fickle  chance  this  ruin  wrought  f 
For  now  the  storm  howls  mournful  through  the 

brake, 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapeless  flake. 

*<  Where  now  the  rill,  melodious,  pure,  and  cool, 
Andmeads,withlife,andmirth,andbeautycrown'd! 
Ah  1  see,  th'  unsightly  slime,  and  sluggish  pool. 
Have  all  the  solitary  vale  embrown'd  ; 
Fled  each  fair  form,  and  mute  each  melting  sound. 
The  raven  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray  : 
And  hark  !  the  river,  bursting  every  mound, 
Down  the  vale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 
Uproots  the  grove,  and  rolls  the  shatter  d  rocks 
away. 

**  Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth  : 
So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  man. 
Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  morn  brings  forth. 
And  fostering  gales  a  while  tlie  nunding  fan. 
0  smile,  ye  Heavens,  serene ;  ye  mildews  wan. 
Ye  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime, 
Nur  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  span. 
Borne  on  the  swift,  though  silent,  wings  of  Time, 
Old  age  comes  on  apace  to  ravage  all  the  clime. 

*»  And  be  it  so.     Let  those  deplore  their  doom. 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn  : 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mourn. 
Shall  Spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  more  return  ? 
Is  yonder  wave  the  sun's  eternal  bed ! 
Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  bum. 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed, 
Again  attune  the  grove,  again  adorn  the  mead. 
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Shall  I  Wt  Icfl  fci^^tten  m  tbe  duet. 
When  Fate,  reletting,  lets  Oje  flower  revive  T 
I  U  Nature *a  roicff,  Ig  mtkii  alone  unjust, 

him,  though  doomM  to  perifili,  hope  t^i  livut 
m  it  for  this  fair  Ytrtue  oft  muj^i  KtrWt!i 
With  dJaappointment^  penury^  and  puin  I 
No  :  HeaveD^s  immortiU  spring*  ehal!  yet  ftirite. 
And  m^n^B  mnjei^tic  beauty  bloom  Agkin, 
Bright  thronj^h  th'  ete(riml  yew*  of  Love*s  tHum< 
pliant  reign/' 

ThU  truth  Bublimo  hb  aimple  tnr^  littd  tntfghC* 
In  Booth,  'twaa  almost  all  the  sh^^phi^rd  knew. 
No  eubtito  nor  enporfluoun  lure  ht<  ^ouglitt 
Nor  ever  wiahM  his  Edwin  to  pnrsn^, 
**  Let  inan*fi  own  sphere/*  hold  he,  **  con  fi  nci  his  view. 
Be  nmn'a  pccuhar  work  his  sole  deli|[fht,'* 
And  much,  and  oft,  he  wamM  him  to  EBchew 
Fuloohood  and  guile,  and  aye  maintain  the  rightj 
By  pleasure  unreduced,  ituawcd  hy  Uwless  might. 

"  And  (torn  tboprmyerof  Want,  and  plaint  of  Woe, 
O  11(1  ver,  never  turn  away  thine  ear ! 
Forlorn,  in^  this  hleak  wilderness  beloWf 
f^     Ah  1  what  were  man,  should  Heaven  T«fuse  to 
To  otliera  do  (the  law  is  ntjt  Bevore)  I^hoar  1 

What  to  thyself  thou  wLahtsBt  to  h&  done. 
Forgive  thy  foes  ;  and  love  thy  parenta  deur. 
And  friends,  and  native  land  ;  nor  iJio'se  alone  ; 
All  human  woal  and  woe  learn  thou  to  make  thine 
own." 

See,  In  the  rear  of  the  WArm  Bunny  sbower 
The  visionary  boy  from  shelter  fly  ; 
For  now  the  storm  orsumnier-rain  is  o*er, 
And  cool,  and  fresh^  and  fragrant  is  the  ftky. 
And,  lo  !  in  the  dark  east,  e?(paiided  high. 
The  rainbow  brightens  to  the  setting  sun  I 
Fond  fool,  that  deem  *st  the  Htreaming  glory  nigfa^ 
How  vain  the  chase  thine  ardottr  htM  begun  I 
*Ti»  fled  afar,  ere  balf  thy  purposed  race  he  run. 

Yet  couldst  thou  learn,  tlmt  thus  it  fai^  witb  age. 
When  pleasure,  wealth,  or  power,  the  bosom  warm, 
This  balfled  hope  might  tame  thy  manhood's  rag^^ 
And  dUappointment  of  her  stiag  disarm ». 
But  why  sliunid  foresight  thy  fond  heart  alarm  ! 
Perifth  the  lore  that  deadens  young  desire  j 
Pursue,  poor  imp,  th'  imaginar)-  charm. 
Indulge  gay  hope,  and  fancy *e  pleasing  fire : 
Fancy  and  hope  too  soon  shall  of  themselves  expire. 

When  tbe  long-sounding  curfew  from  afar 
Loaded  with  loud  lament  the  lonely  gale, 
Young  Edwin,  lighted  by  the  evening  star* 
Lingering  and  iLStening,  wande^'d  down  the  irale. 
Tliere  wtiuld  he  dream  of  graves,  and  corses  pale ; 
And  gljoeia  that  to  the  chamel -dungeon  throng. 
And  drag  a  length  of  clanking  chain,  and  wail. 
Till  silcmced  by  (he  owPs  terrific  «OHg, 
Or  blast  that  shrieks  by  fits  the  shuddering  aiaies 
alon^« 


Or  when  the  netting  moon,  in  crimBon  dyed. 
Hung  o*er  the  durk  and  melancholy  deep. 
To  haunted  stream,  rt^inote  from  man,  be  bied^ 
Wb*?rp  fays  of  yore  thfir  re  vela  wont  Ui  keep  | 
And  there?  let  Fancy  rove  at  lai^Ct  tdt  dlevp 
A  vision  brought  to  hh  eniran<5cd  sighl* 
And  finite  a  wildly  murmnrinj^  wind  *gan  isrvep 
Shrill  to  his  ringing  ear  ;  then  tajief^  hright, 
Witb  instantaneous  gleam,  illumed  tha  vntli  «f 
uigbt. 

Anon  in  view  a  portid*s  blazoned  arch 
Arose  ;  the  trumpet  hide  the  valves  unfold  | 
And  forth  an  host  of  little  warriors  maprh. 
Grasping  the  diamond  lance,  and  targi^  i»f  gukL 
Their  tei:rk  was  gentle,  thtfir  demoanciur  bold, 
And  gT<>entbeir  helms,  and  green  Ibeir  m\k  attire^ 
And  here  and  there,  right  venerably  old, 
The  long-robed  minstrck  wake  the  warbling  wSrv, 
And  some  witii  mellow  breath  the  martial  pip* 
inspire. 

With  merrimeiit,  and  songt  and  timbn^  nTiari 
A  troop  of  dames  from  myrtle  bo  were  wlwioe  ; 

The  little  warriors  doflf  the  targe  and 
And  loud  enlivening  strains  provoke  the 
They  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  wheel 
To  right,  to  left,  they  thrid  tbe  flying  maze  ; 
Now  bound  aloft  with  vigorous  spring,  then  glauet 
llapid  along  x  with  many-coiouT*d  rays 
Of  tapem,  gems,  and  gold^  the   echoing  fniiiti 
bUise. 

The  dream  Is  fled.    Proud  harbinger  of  dar, 
Who  e»cared'st  the  vision  with  thy  ehmon  thrill, 
Fell  diantieleer  J  who  oft  hath  reft  away 
My  fancied  good,  and  brought  substantial  ill ! 
0  to  thy  cursed  scream,  discordant  &tk)I, 
Let  harmony  aye  shut  ber  gentle  ear  : 
Thy  boastful  mirth  let  jealous  rivaU  spSD, 
Insnlt  thy  crest,  and  glo^y  pinions  tear. 
And  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox  appeir. 

Forbear,  my  Bluse.    Let  Love  altiiDe  thy  Um^ 
Revoke  the  ipell.    Thine  Edwin  frets  not  sou 
For  how  should  he  at  wieked  chance  tvpine. 
Who  feels  from  every  change  amusement  dowl 
Even  now  bis  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture  ghr*j 
As  on  he  wandera  through  the  scenes  of  mon^ 
Where  the  fresh  flowers  In  living  lustre  blow. 
Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adoro, 
A  thousand  notes  of  joy  in  every  breeae  are  bocnft^ 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  T 
The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  nds; 
Tlie  lowing  herd  ;  tbe  sheepfold's  simple  betl ; 
Tbe  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  de^ciied 
In  the  lone  valley  ;  echoing  far  and  wi^. 
The  clamorous  bom  along  the  chlTa  above  ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  oecan-tide  ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  Unuet*s  lay  of  lo%'o. 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  univearwilfRiveL 
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The  cbttage-cun  at  early  pilgrim  bark  ; 
Crown'd  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield ;  and,hark ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  theponderous  waggon  rings ; 
Through  rustling  cum  the  hare  astonish 'd  springs; 
Slow  tolls  the  village^lock  the  drowsy  hour  ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower, 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  ai'rial  tour. 

O  Nature,  how  in  every  charm  supreme  ! 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new  ! 
O  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim, 
To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due  ! 
Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew, 
From  Pyrrho's  maze,  and  Epicurus'  sty  ; 
And  held  high  converse  with  the  godlike  few. 
Who  to  th'  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 
Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody. 

Hence  !  ye,  who  snare  and  stupify  the  mind. 
Sophists,  of  beauty,  virtue,  joy,  the  bane  I 
Greedy  and  fell,  though  impotent  and  blind. 
Who  spread  your  filthy  nets  in  Truth's  fair  fane, 
And  ever  ply  your  venom'd  fangs  amain  ! 
Hence  to  dark  error*s  den,  whose  rankling  slime 
First  gave  you  form !  Hence  !   lest  the  Muse 

should  deign 
(Though  loath  on  tbcmeso  mean  towastea  rhyme), 
With  vengeance  to  pursue  your  sacrilegious  crime. 

But  hail,  ye  mighty  masters  of  the  lay, 
Nature's  true  sons,  the  friends  of  man  and  truth! 
Whose  song,  sublimely  sweet,  serenely  gay, 
Amused  my  childhood,  and  inform'd  my  youth. 
O  let  your  spirit  still  my  bosom  sooth, 
Inspire  my  dreams,aud  my  wild  wanderings  guide ; 
Your  voice  each  rugged  path  of  life  can  smooth, 
For  well  I  know  wherever  ye  reside. 
There  harmony,  and  peace,  and  innocence  abide. 

Ah  me  I  neglected  on  the  lonesome  plain. 
As  yet  poor  Edwin  never  knew  your  lore. 
Save  when  against  the  winter's  drenching  rain. 
And  driving  snow,  the  cottage  shut  tlie  door. 
Then,  as  instructed  by  tradition  hoar. 
Her  legend  when  the  beldame  'gan  impart, 
Or  chant  the  old  heroic  ditty  o'er. 
Wonder  and  joy  ran  thrilling  to  his  heart  ; 
Much  he  the  tale  admired,  but  more  the  tuneful 
art. 

Various  and  strange  was  the  long-winded  tale  ; 
And  halls,  and  knights,and  feats  of  arms,  display 'd; 
Or  merry  swains,  who  quaff  the  nut-brown  ale, 
And  sing  enamour'd  of  the  nut-brown  maid  ; 
The  moonlight  revel  of  the  fairy  glade  ;  ^ 
Or  hags,  that  suckle  an  infernal  brood. 
And  ply  in  caves  th'  unutterable  trade      [blood, 
*Mid8t  fiends  and  spectres,  quench  tlie  moon  in 
Yell  in  the  midnight  storm,  or  ride  th'  infuriate 
flood. 


But  when  to  horror  hts  amazement  rose, 
A  gentler  strain  the  beldame  would  rehearse, 
A  tale  of  rural  life,  a  tale  of  woes. 
The  orphan-babes,  and  guardian  uncle  fierce. 
0  cruel !  will  no  pang  of  pity  pierce 
That  heart,  by  lust  of  lucre  seared  to  stone  I 
For  sure,  if  aught  of  virtue  last,  or  verse. 
To  hitest  times  shall  tender  souls  bemoan 
Those  hopelessorphan  babes  by  thy  fell  arts  undone. 

Behold,  with  berries  smear'd,  with  brambles  torn, 
The  babes  now  iamish'd  lay  them  down  to  die  : 
Amidst  the  howl  of  darksome  woods  forlorn. 
Folded  in  one  another's  arms  they  lie ; 
Nor  friend,  nor  stranger,  heai^s  their  dying  cry  : 
**  For  from  the  town  the  man  returns  no  more." 
But  thou,  who  Heaven's  just  vengeance  darest 

defy, 
This  deed  with  fruitless  tears  slialt  soon  deplore. 
When  Death  lays  waste  thy  house,  and  flames 

consume  thy  store. 

A  stifled  smile  of  stem  vindictive  joy 
Brighten'd  one  moment  Edwin's  starting  tear, 
**  But  why  should  gold  man's  feeble  mind  decoy, 
And  innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe  !" 
0  Edwin  !  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere, 
Th'  assaults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel : 
Dark  even  at  noontide  is  our  mortal  sphere  ; 
But  let  us  hope  ;  to  doubt  is  to  rebel ; 
Let  us  exult  in  hope,  that  all  sliall  yet  be  well. 

Nor  be  thy  generous  indignation  cheek'd. 
Nor  cheek'd  the  tender  tear  to  Misery  given  ; 
From  guilt's  contagious  power  shall  that  protect. 
This  soften  and  refine  tlie  soul  for  Heaven. 
But  dreadful  is  their  doom,  whom  doubt  has  driven 
To  censure  Fate,  and  pious  Hope  forego  : 
Like  yonder  bUsted  boughs  by  lightning  riven. 
Perfection,  beauty,  life,  they  never  know. 
But  frown  on  all  that  pass,  a  monument  of  woe. 

Shall  he,  whose  birth,  maturity,  and  age 
Scarce  fill  the  circle  of  one  summer  day, — 
Shall  the  poor  gnat,  with  discontent  and  rage, 
Exclaim  that  Nature  hastens  to  decay, 
If  but  a  cloud  obstruct  the  solar  ray. 
If  but  a  momentary  shower  descend  ! 
Or  Hhall  frail  man  Heaven's  dread  decree  gainsay, 
Which  bade  the  series  of  events  extend 
Wide  through  unnumber'd  worlds,  and  ages  with- 
out end  ! 

One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan 
Through  the  dark  medium  of  life's  feverish  dream ; 
Yet  dare  arraign  the  whole  stupendous  plan. 
If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  m*cm. 
Nor  is  that  part  perhaps  what  mortals  deem  ; 
Oft  from  api)arent  ill  our  blessings  rise. 
Oh  then  renounce  that  impious  self-ct»teem. 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies  : 
For  thou  art  but  of  dust ;  be  humble,  and  be  wise. 
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Tlnia  QniMIMlMlii  ItiB  H>ui  tn  rtpot  j&kt% 
For  ?liln»  piW  kin  itnrnjiflb,  ftod  fire,  to  asmt 
On  FiLQcy'i  wlnf  aboto  tfai*  v«l«  vf  !«&»  ; 
When?   dorkf  ccild*Iic«ri«<l   «ceptieBt   «i^K<f*Qit 

Tbv^0Uj|b  lUiecMeopc  of  mefiajifaTne  k»v  $ 
Aad  ■«&  IIm^  $^opG  for  trtidij  bui  ncYcr  lii^ 
IW  «||^  I  TMr  fo vets,  b»Jpr|im£e  before, 
^  ^jMliik  ftft  &uil(£s  more  uul  more  unftt  j 
IteJtim  ihcyddrknesi  light,  anj  tlieir  rain  Idtm* 


If  or  WBA  thk  snraeol  dam*  »  Ibe  to 
QftdMer'dlbiiiiipliiiaii  iniuJibAiliriiibtwrtii; 


or 


4 


fir  flptecn  eoitld  ne'fr  entice 
^ttt,  pr  tiiag1it«r,  at  llie  t»^i«9 

Nor  let  It  (kith  cxoe«dy 
forTDB  »  rtistic  t&Bte  «a  nice. 
Ah  I  hjid  tlt<*  J  been  of  court  or  city  breed, 
Sueh  dclusu7  «ri!i!rc  right  marveUoiia  indeed. 

Oft  when  the  frinter  ■tarm  had  ceased  to  f&ve. 
He  roaniM  the  Hnnwj  wmsU>  ttt  eveoj  to  Tiew 
Tho  clouds  i^tupeindonH^  ffom  th*  AUimtlc  w»ve 
II Egh -towering,  fiatl  aJong  th'  horixoa  bltte  t 
Wli4;rD  'mLdat  the  chsngcfaL  Bceneiy,  ewer  tie  it » 
Fmicj  A  tli^uAaod  wondrous  fomifl  deaerlesi 
Mol^  wiLdljr  great  Chan  ever  pencil  drew, 
Roeki,  torrcfitfi,  jpilfa,  and  shapes  of  g^iant  dze. 
And  gliCt'rijig  cliffi  on  cUffs,  and  fiery  ium}t&rts 
riio* 

Thence  muring  on  ward  to  tJio  voonding  nhore. 
Tbo  kne  •nthuatjiat  oft  would  t^ko  hk  way, 
LiileiiiDf,  with  pleoaiug  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Df  the  wide^well^iring  wavea^     In  black  army 
When  ■ulpharooji  clouda  rolfd  on  th*  autumn^] 

davi 
Eren  then  he  ha«t4^n'd  from  the  hauni  of  man, 
Along  tbo  tFcnrhling  wjldem^*  to  atny, 
Wh&t  itmi^  the  lightoing^s  §oroe  caT««r  be^a, 
And  o'er  Heavon'ft  rending  arch  the  r&tthngthunder 

tiui. 

Rcaponvivo  to  the  iipni;;htly  pip^i  when  all 
In  aprightly  danof  the  villAge  youth  wt^rv  joioM^ 
Edwin,  of  melody  ayo  held  in  thrall, 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  recUned^ 
Soothed  witli  the  soft  note»  warhliDg  in  Iho  wind. 
Ab^  then  all  jollity  aoem'd  nojae  and  folly: 
To  the  pnro  sou)  by  Fancy's  fira  refined, 
Ah|  what  m  mirth  bnt  turbulence  unholy  ^ 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  mel«u» 
choJy  I 


Imi^mmM  bcart  that  mnaic  omnot 
Jtef  htm  ia  tl&at  mggcd  heart 
Iff  there,  who  ne^er  ibam  mywtic 
Of  •oUtiid*  ashd  mdiiKibdy  bom 
II^  nved*  mit  woo  the  Mubp  ;  ht 
The  iopSu*t'»  rope  of  fioliweb  he  iteU 
11^9  iftr  thm  the  k^moIouui'* 


And  dfllTD  for  life  in  Mammon^s  dlftf  VMt  | 
SoeidE  with  the  Bconndrel  fox^  or  gmrnt  uttb^hriln 
Bwine. 

For  Edwm  Fate  a  nohtisr  dfwnk  had  pfauiK'4  ; 
Song  1VV0  bis  iaTotmfji?  ami  ftrvl  punntit. 
The  wild  harp  r»ng  to  hin  a/|v»nt'ron«  \mtiAt 
And  lAu^iiih'd  to  hb  breath  the  pUhiliT*  flolfc 
Hta  infant  Mu««,  thoni^h  artlG»«  was  not  ■ntt « 
Of  ekfuce  iwi  y^i  be  trvik  no  care  ; 
ftor  tUi  of  time  and  cnltitrt?  ii  i^w  fraic  | 
And  Edwin  p^n*d  at  last  this  fmit  «o  nu«  : 
A»  in  mmc  future  t^tiK*  1  purpo^  to  dvclan. 

M«anwhtl«»,  wliato'wr  of  bcantift)]  or  o«sv. 
Sublime  or  dmadful.  So  cartH«  eea,  or  tky^ 
Bj  chKnct«,  or  Mtarch,  w»»  rtir«r%l  to  hie  rkw. 
Ho  scanned  with  onrimi*  Aod  ivmuuttic  c7e« 
WhltcW  of  Ion?  tradlliiui  mmU  mppU 
Prom  Gothic  tale,  or  mm^f  tir  fabU  M^ 
lioxuwid  him,  itill  keen  to  Ibten  and  to  ^nry. 
At  Ust,  thoiteb  long  by  penury  eontroll'd^ 
And  solitlide|lffi  ml  hn  graees  ^gan  unfold. 

Thns  on  the  chlU  tApponlan^s  dreary  land. 
For  many  a  long  month  lout  in  anow  profound, 
When  Sol  from  Cancer  sends  the  season  tdand* 
And  in  their  northf^m  cave  the  etormsare  boond; 
From  sUcnt  mountain^  Ht^aight,  with  startlifij 

sounds 

Torrents  are  hnrFd  ;  green  h JIb  emerge  ;  and  ^ 

The  treett  vitli  foliaice^ll  04  with  fl  owerff^^u^etovi'd; 

Pttre  rlUs  through  rales  of  Terdnre  warhling  go; 

And  wonder,  love,  and  joy,  thepesoaot^i  heart  o'cr- 

flow/ 

Here  pause,  my  Gothic  lyr^  a  litt1«^  while  ; 
The  leisuro  hour  ift  all  tliat  thon  canst  dalm^ 
But  on  this  veive  if  Montague*  should  smile, 
New  stiuins  ere  long  shall  animate  tJiy  &iiine; 
And  her  applause  to  me  Ia  more  than  tune ; 
For  still  with  truth  accords  her  tafito  refined. 
At  lucre  or  ronown  lot  othci«  aim, 
1  only  wish  to  pleaj»e  the  gentle  miod,        [Idad* 
WhormNaturc^s  eharma  inspire,  and  k>ve  of  bnoun- 
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[Bora,  17M.    DM,  1805.] 


This  light  and  amusing  poet  was  the  son  of 
the  RcT.  Dr.  Anstey,  rector  of  Brinkeley,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  When  very  young, 
he  was  sent  to  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  and  placed 
at  the  fourth  form,  as  an  oppidan,  and  afterwards 
on  the  foundation.  He  finished  his  studies  at 
Eton  with  a  creditable  character,  and  in  1741 
went  as  captain  to  the  Mount  From  thence  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  some  re- 
putation by  his  Tripos  verses.  In  1745,  he  was 
admitted  fellow  of  King's  college,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  the 
university.  When  he  had  nearly  completed  the 
terms  of  his  qualification  for  that  of  master  of 
arts,  he  was  prevented  from  obtaining  it  in  con- 
sequence of  what  his  own  son,  his  biographer, 
calls  a  spirited  and  popular  opposition,  which  he 
showed  to  the  leading  men  of  the  university.  The 
phrase  of  <' popular  and  spirited  opposition," 
sounds  promising  to  the  curiosity ;  but  the  reader 
must  not  expect  too  much,  lest  he  should  be  dis- 
appointed by  learning  that  this  popukr  opposition 
was  only  his  refusing  to  deliver  certain  declama- 
tions, which  the  heads  of  the  university  (unfairly 
it  was  thought)  required  from  the  bachelors  of 
King's  College.  Anstey,  as  senior  of  the  order 
of  bachelors,  had  to  deliver  the  first  oration. 
He  contrived  to  begin  his  speech  with  a  rhapsody 
of  adverbs,  which,  with  no  direct  meaning,  hinted 
a  ridicule  on  the  arbitrary  injunction  of  the  uni- 
versity rulers.  They  soon  ordered  him  to  dis- 
mount from  the  rostrum,  and  called  upon  him  for 
a  new  declamation,  which,  as  might  be  Expected, 
only  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  pointing  finer 
irony  in  the  shape  of  an  apology.  Tliis  affront 
was  not  forgotten  by  his  superiors  ;  and  when  he 
applied  for  his  degree,  it  was  refused  to  him. 

In  the  year  1756  he  married  Miss  Calvert, 
sister  to  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend  John 


Calvert,  Esq.  of  Albury  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  sat  in  several  successive  parliaments  for  the 
borough  of  Hertford.  Having  succeeded,  after 
his  marriage,  to  his  father's  estate,  he  retired  to 
the  family  seat  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  seems  to 
have  spent  his  days  in  that  smooth  happiness 
which  gives  life  few  remarkable  eras.  He  was 
addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  field  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  country,  undisturbed  by  ambition, 
and  happy  in  the  possession  of  friends  and  fortune. 
His  first  literary  effort  which  was  published,  was 
his  translation  of  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard 
into  Latin  verse,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr. 
Roberts,  author  of  <*  Judah  Restored."  He  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Gray,  and  derived 
from  him  the  benefit  of  some  renmrks  on  his 
translation. 

His  first  publication  in  Elnglish  verse  was 
"The  New  Bath  Guide,"  which  appeared  in 
1766.  The  droll  and  familiar  manner  of  the 
poem  is  original ;  but  its  leading  characters  are 
evidently  borrowed  from  Smollett*.  Anstey  gave 
the  copy  price  of  the  piece,  which  was  £200,  as  a 
charitable  donation  to  the  hospital  of  Bath  ;  and 
Dodsley,  to  whom  it  had  been  sold,  with  remark- 
able generosity  restored  the  copyright  to itsauthor, 
after  it  had  been  eleven  years  published. 

His  other  works  hardly  require  the  investiga- 
tion of  their  date.  In  the  decline  of  life  he 
meditated  a  collection  of  his  letters  and  poems  ; 
but  letters  recovered  from  the  repositories  of 
dead  friends  are  but  melancholy  readings ;  and, 
probably  overcome  by  the  sensations  which  they 
excited,  he  desisted  from  his  collection.  After  a 
happy  enjoyment  of  life  (during  fifty  years  of 
which  he  had  never  been  confined  to  bed,  except 
one  day,  by  an  accidental  hurt  upon  his  leg),  he 
quietly  resigned  his  existence,  at  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Bosanquet,  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  retaining  his 
faculties  to  the  last. 


FROM  THE  NEW  BATH  GUIDE. 

LCTTKR    XIII. 

Mr.  SiMKfif  B— N— R^D  to  Lady  B— n— n— d,  at llall  North. 


A  Public  Breakfast^Motires  for  the  laino— A  List  of  the 
Company— A  tender  Scene— An  onfortimate  Incident. 

What  blessings  attend,  my  dear  mother,  all  those 
Who  to  crowds  of  admirers  their  persons  expose  ! 

[*  Anstey  was  the  oridinal.  for  Humphrey  Clinker  was 
not  out  till  1771,  nor  written  before  1770.  This  inadver- 
tency of  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  pointed  oat  by  Lmd  Byron 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  6th  Canto  of  Don  Juan. 


Do  the  gods  such  a  noble  ambition  inspire  ; 
Or  gods  do  we  make  of  each  ardent  desire ! 

"But  .Instey'sdivurtingMitire,'*  w}s  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"wasbut  a  slight  sketch,  compared  to  tht*  finished  and 
elaborato  manner  in  which  Smi>llott  has.  In  the  first 
place,  identified  his  characters,  and  then  fitted  them  with 
languaite.  sentiments,  and  powers  of  obt^rvation.  in  exact 
correspondence  with  their  talents,  temper,  conditkm,  and 
disposition.**— Afifc.  Pr.  Works,  vol.  UL  p.  IfiU.] 
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0  generous  passion  !  'tis  yours  to  afford 
The  splendid  assembly,  the  plentiful  board  ; 
To  thee  do  I  owe  such  a  breakfast  this  mom, 

As  I  ne'er  saw  before  since  the  hour  I  was  bom  ; 
'Twas  you  made  my  Lord  Ragamuffin  come  here. 
Who,  they  say,  has  been  lately  created  a  Peer, 
And  to-day  with  extreme  complaisance  and  respect 

ask'd 
All  the  people  at  Bath  to  a  general  breakfast. 

You've  heard  of  my  Lady  Bunbutter,  no  doubt. 
How  she  loves  an  assembly,  fandango,  or  rout ; 
No  lady  in  London  is  half  so  expert 
At  a  snug  private  party  her  friends  to  divert ; 
But  they  say  that,  of  late,  she's  grown  sick  of  the 

town, 
And  often  to  Bath  condescends  to  come  down  : 
Her  Ladyship's  lav'rite  house  is  the  Bear  : 
Her  chariot,  and  servants,  and  horses  are  there : 
My  Lady  declares  that  retiring  is  good  ; 
As  all  with  a  separate  maintenance  should  : 
For  when  you  have  put  out  the  conjugal  fire, 
'Tis  time  for  all  sensible  folk  to  retire  ; 
If  Hymen  no  longer  his  fingers  will  scorch, 
Little  Cupid  for  others  can  whip  in  his  torch, 
So  pert  is  he  grown,  since  the  custom  began 
To  be  married  and  parted  as  quick  as  you  can. 

Now  my  Lord  had  the  honour  of  com  ing  down  post. 
To  pay  his  respects  to  so  famous  a  toast ; 
In  hopes  he  her  Ladyship's  favour  might  win. 
By  playing  the  part  of  a  host  at  an  inn. 
I'm  sure  he's  a  person  of  great  resolution. 
Though  delicate  nerves,  and  a  weak  constitution  ; 
For  he  carried  us  all  to  a  place  'cross  tlie  river, 
And  vow'd  that  the  rooms  were  too  hot  for  his  liver: 
He  said  it  would  greatly  our  pleasure  promote, 
If  we  all  for  Spring-gardens  set  out  in  a  boat : 

1  never  as  yet  could  his  reason  explain, 

Why  we  all  sallied  forth  in  the  wind  and  the  rain ; 
For  sure,  such  confusion  was  never  yet  known  ; 
Here  a  cap  and  a  hat,  there  a  cardinal  blown  : 
While  his  Lordship,  embroider'd  and  powder'd 

all  o'er. 
Was  bowing,  and  handing  the  ladies  ashore  : 
How  the  misses  did  huddle  and  scuddle,  and  run: 
One  would  think  to  be  wet  must  be  very  good  fun ; 
For  by  wagging  their  tails,  they  all  seem'd  to  take 

pains 
To  moisten  their  pinions  like  ducks  when  it  rains  ; 
And  'twas  pretty  to  see  how,  like  birds  of  a  feather, 
The  people  of  quality  llock'd  all  together  ; 
All  pressing,  addressing,  caressing,  and  fond, 
Just  the  same  as  those  animals  are  in  a  pond  : 
You've  read  all  their  names  in  the  new^,  I  suppose. 
But,  for  fear  you  have  not,  take  the  list  as  it  goes: 

There  was  Lady  Grease wrister, 

And  Madam  Van-Twister, 

Her  Ladyship's  sister ; 

Lord  Cram,  and  Lord  Vulture, 

Sir  Brandish  O'Culter, 

With  Marshal  Curouzer, 

And  old  Lady  Mouzer, 
And  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Pansmowzer  : 


Besides  many  others,  who  all  in  the  rain 
On  purpose  to  honour  this  great  enterCainmeiit : 
The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appeaimnoe. 
And  ate  bread-and-butter  with  great  perseverance: 
All  the  chocoUte,too,  that  my  Lord  aet  before  'em. 
The  ladies  despatch'd  with  the  utmost  decorom* 
Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  all  around. 
The  horns  and  the  clarions  echoing  acmnd : 
Sweet  were  the  strain8,a8  od'roas  gales  that  Uov 
O'er  fragrantbanks,  where  pinks  and  roses  grow. 
The  Peer  was  quite  ravish'd,  while  dose  to  his  sde 
Sat  Lady  Bunbutter,  in  beaotiful  pride  ! 
Oft  turning  his  eyes,  he  with  rapture  aarwefd 
All  the  powerful  charms  she  so  nobly  display'd. 
As  when  at  the  feast  of  the  great  Alexander, 
Timotheus,  the  musical  son  of  Thersander, 
Breathed  heavenly  measures  ; 

The  prince  was  in  pain. 

And  could  not  contain. 
While  Thais  was  sitting  beside  him  ; 

But,  before  all  his  peers. 

Was  for  shaking  the  spheres. 
Such  goods  the  kind  gods  did  provide  him ; 

Grew  bolder  and  bolder. 

And  cock'd  up  his  shoulder. 
Like  the  son  of  great  Jupiter  Ammon, 

Till  at  length  quite  oppress'd. 

He  sunk  on  her  breast. 
And  biy  there  as  dead  as  a  salmon. 
O  had  I  a  voice  that  was  stronger  than  steel, 
With  twice  fifty  tongues  to  express  what  I  feel. 
And  as  many  good  mouths,  yet  I  never  could  utter 
All  the  speeches  my  Lord  made  to  Lady  Bun- 
butter ! 
So  polite  all  the  time,  that  he  ne'er  touch'd  a  bit. 
While  she  ate  up  his  rolls  and  applauded  his  wit: 
For  they  tell  me  that  men  of  true  taste,  when  they 

treat, 
Should  talk  a  great  deal,  but  they  never  should  eat : 
And  if  that  be  the  fashion,  I  never  will  give 
Any  grand  entertainment  as  long  as  I  live  : 
For  I'm  of  opinion  'tis  proper  to  chc^r 
The  stomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as  the  ear. 
Nor  me  did  the  charming  concerto  of  Abel 
Regale  hke  the  breakfast  I  saw  on  the  table  : 
1  freely  will  own  I  the  muffins  preferred 
To  all  the  genteel  conversation  I  heard, 
E'en  though  I'd  the  honour  of  sitting  between 
My  Lady  Stuff-damask  and  Peggy  Moreen, 
Who  both  flew  to  Bath  in  the  nightly  machine. 
Cries  Peggy,  "  This  place  is  enchant ingly  pretty  ; 
We  never  can  see  such  a  thing  iu  the  city  : 
You  may  spend  all  your  lifetime  in  Cateaton-strcet, 
And  never  so  civil  a  gentleman  meet  ; 
You  may  talk  what  you  please  ;  you  may  search 

London  through  ; 
You  may  go  to  Carlisle's,  and  to  Almanac's  too  : 
And  I'll  give  you  my  head  if  you  find  such  a  host, 
For  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  and  toast : 
How  he  welcomes  at  once  all  the  world  and  his 

wife. 
And  how  civil  to  folk  he  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  I''— 
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**  These  horns,"  cries  my  Lady,  **  so  tickleone's  ear, 
Lard  I  what  would  I  give  that  Sir  Simon  was  here ! 
To  the  next  public  breakfast  Sir  Simon  shall  go. 
For  I  find  here  are  folks  one  may  yenture  to  know : 
Sir  Simon  would  gladly  his  Lordship  attend, 
And  my  Lord  would  be  pleased  with  so  cheerful  a 

friend/' 
So  when  we  had  wasted  more  bread  at  a  breakfast 
Than  the  poor  of  our  parish  have  ate  for  this  week 

past, 
I  saw,  all  at  once,  a  prodigious  great  throng 
Come  bustling,  and  rustling,  and  jostling  along : 
For  his  Lordship  was  pleased  that  the  company  now 
To  my  Lady  Bunbutter  should  curt'sy  and  bow : 
And  my  Lady  was  pleased  too,  and  seem'd  vastly 

proud 
At  once  to  receive  all  the  thanks  of  a  crowd  : 
And  when,  like  Chaldeans,  we  all  had  adored 
This  beautiful  image  set  up  by  my  Lord* 
Some  few  insignificant  folk  went  away. 
Just  to  follow  the  employments  and  calls  of  the  day ; 
But  those  who  knew  better  their  time  how  to  spend. 
The  fiddling  and  dancing  all  chose  to  attend. 
Miss  Clunch  and  Sir  Toby  performed  a  Cotillion^ 
Just  the  same  as  our  Susan  and  Bob  the  postillion ; 


All  the  while  her  mamma  was  expressing  her  joy. 
That  her  daughter  the  morning  so  well  could  em- 
ploy. 
— Now  why  should  the  Muse,  my  dear  mother, 

relate 
The  mbfortunes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  great  t 
Ashomeward  we  came — 'tis  with  sorrow  you'll  hear 
What  a  dreadful  disaster  attended  the  Peer  : 
For  whether  some  envious  god  had  decreed 
That  a  Naiad  should  long  to  ennoble  her  breed  ; 
Or  whether  his  Lordship  was  eharm'd  to  behold 
His  face  in  the  stream,  like  Narcissus  of  old ; 
In  handing  old  Lady  Bumfidget  and  daughter. 
This  obsequious  Lord  tumbled  into  the  water  ; 
But  a  nymph  of  the  flood  brought  him  safe  to  the 

boat. 
And  I  left  all  the  Udies  a  cleaning  his  coat. 

Thus  the  feast  was  concluded,  as  far  as  I  hear. 
To  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  that  were  there. 
O  may  he  give  breakfasts  as  long  as  he  stays, 
For  I  ne'er  ate  a  better  in  all  my  bom  days. 
In  haste  I  conclude,  &c  &c,  &c. 


S- 


.  B — N — Br— D. 


Bath»  1708. 


[  APPENDIX, 


A. 

WHAT   DID  DEXIIAM  AND  WALLER  EFFECT  FOR  ENGLISH 
VERSIFICATION  f 


I 


As  every  poet  distingnishcd  for  his  cultivation 
of  our  couplet  numbers  that  has  touched  upon  the 
Art  of  Poetry,  or  made  selections  from  our  poets, 
has  spoken  of  our  heroics  with  rhyme  as  our  only 
true  poetic  measure,  indeed  as  if  we  had  no  other, 
and  made  Denham  and  Waller  the  fathers  of  our 
versification,  a  refutation  of  an  absurdity  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  English  litera- 
ture will  not  be  without  its  use.  An  assertion  trace- 
able in  fifty  places  to  Dryden,  sanctioned  in  some 
way  by  Prior*,  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  scope 
and  tendency  of  Dr.  Johnson's  writings  :  but  not, 
it  is  right  to  add,  without  its  other  assistances  ; 
for  when  Goldsmith  published  his  Select  Beauties 
of  British  Poetry,  he  found  no  poet  to  cull  a 
single  flower  .Vom  before  Waller — a  more  con- 
tracted taste,  or  a  slighter  knowlege  of  the  art  he 
himself  excelled  in,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

To  say  that  W^aller  and  Denham  are  the  fathers 
of  English  versification  is  absurd — unless  all  ver- 
sification is  confined  to  the  couplet  Who  has 
improved,  let  us  a8k,on  the  versification  of  Spenser, 
I  or  of  any  of  the  stanza  measures  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth — has  Prior,  or  has  Thomson,  or  has 
Beattie,  or  has  Bums  !  Who  has  improved  upon 
the  dramatic  blank  verse  of  Shakspeare,  of 
Fletcher,  or  of  Jonson — has  Otway,  has  Southemo, 
or  has  Rowe*  Has  Jonson  or  Carew  been  ex- 
celled in  lyri  1  ease  by  Waller  or  Lord  Lans. 
downe  ?  The  Gondibert  of  Davenant  or  the  Annus 
Mirabilis  of  Dryden  or  the  Elegy  of  Gray  arc  not 
more  musical  in  their  numbers  than  the  quatrains 
of  Davies,  who  never  leaves  the  ear,  as  Johnson 
says,  ungratified. 

What  did  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  gain  in  its 
most  mellifluous  passages  from  the  rhymes  of 
Denham  or  of  Waller  I  Nothing  !  Yet  Dryden  can 
be  found  to  assert,  with  all  the  confidence  of  truth, 

*  Prior  aays  tb*t  Davfnant  and  Waller  improved  our 
versification— not.  aa  he  it  made  to  my  by  Johniun  and 
others,  Denham  and  Waller.  I>avenant'»  meaanrt  was 
the  heroic  with  alternate  rhyme. 


that  unless  Waller  had  written,  no  one  could  have 
written  in  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  with  any- 
thing like  success,  when  the  surpassing  glory  of 
Dryden's  age  was  a  poem  setting  at  defiance,  in 
its  preface  and  its  numbers,  the  very  principle  of 
versification  that  Denham  and  Waller  adopted, 
and  Dryden  sanctioned  and  improved. 

^  Well-placing  of  words  for  the  sweetness  of 
pronunciation  was  not  known,**  says  Dryden,  **  till 
Mr.  Waller  introduced  it."—"  The  excellence  and 
dignity  of  rhyme  were  never  fully  known  till 
Mr.  Waller  taught  it  in  lyric  and  Sir  John  Den- 
ham in  epic  poesy." — "  Our  numbers,"  he  says, 
in  anotiier  place  and  at  a  later  period  of  life,  ^  were 
in  their  nonage  till  Waller  and  Denham  appeared," 
and  that  ''the  sweetness  of  English  verse  was 
never  understood  or  practised  by  our  fathers." 
But  Dryden*s  criticisms  are  a  series  of  contradic- 
tions :  <<  Blank  verse,"  he  says, "  is  acknowledged 
to  be  too  low  for  a  poem,  nay  more,  for  a  paper  of 
verses ;"  yet  he  is  an  admirer  of  Paradise  Lost : — 
Denham  and  Waller  did  everything  for  English 
versification — ^j'et  "  Spenser  and  Fairfax  were 
great  masters  of  our  language,  and  saw  much 
farther  into  the  beauties  of  our  numbers  than 
those  who  immediately  followed  them;"  and  "  Many 
besides  himself  had  heard  our  famous  Waller  own 
that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  from 
the  Godfrey  of  BuUoignc,  which  was  turned  into 
English  by  Mr.  Fairfax."  He  is  now  for  the  new 
way  of  writing  scenes  in  rhyme,  now  without,  now 
for  couplets,  and  now  for  quatrains ;  whatever 
he  had  in  hand  was  best ;  rh}'mo  invigorated 
thought  and  now  constrained  it — suggested  or 
cramped  ideas  as  his  fancy  found  it,  when  writing 
to  exhibit  his  present  performance  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Our  ten-syllable  rhymed  verse,  or  heroic  with 
rhyme,  was  used  by  Chaucer  in  his  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  by  Douglas  in  his  translation  of  Virgil, 
and  by  Spenser  in  the  tale  of  Mother  Hubbard. 
Donne,  Hall,  and  Marston  used  it  in  their  Satires ; 
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>«D  Jou^D  oocasi(»iially  la  his  Eptgnuni^  or  Com- 
iendaioTy  Poctns ;  Beaumoiit  In  h\»  Boswortb 
I'ield ;  Orummoucl  in  bud  Potiin  on  Pi'inee  Henry, 
and  hit)  Furtii  Fewbtiii^  ;  nnd  UMia^^  Saruly^,  an 4 
M&jr  in  their  traniiLations  from  Dvid,  Yirgil,  imd 
Lacaa,  DetiihAm'H  finst  publicatioa  was  in  1 642^ 
iwni  WftUer'a  Poems  were  not  colleotively  in  print 
before  \645.  The  following  cxtnu-te  are  bruuglit 
together  to  fthow  by  exiunplcs  in  wh4it  *tate,  when 
they  b^^an  to  write,  th«  reputed  f&tLiere  of 
Engriaii  verse  found  ttke  cultiva^tiivu  of  onr  eonp1«t 
measare ;  bow  Uttte  they  did ;  and  huw  mucb  they 
loft  to  Dryden,  to  Prior,  and  Pope  to  do,  **By 
knowing  thestAte/^  Bay»  Johtiflon,**in  which  Waller 
fotmd  our  poetry,  the  i*^@uler  mvy  judge  how  much 
ho  improved  it/' 

Donne  is  siways  a  rugged  Tersifier,  He  has  the 
restraint  of  rhyme  without  ite  omphasis ;  and  the 
fetters  which  otheis  wear  like  bracelets  are  on 
hira  ineouveuient  chatjos  and  incumbrances.  The 
Uam  which  follow  sjv  in  bis  most  md odious  tiow. 

Wbef»  I  bebold  a  itreazn^  whicb  fmcn  Hie  Jiptlngf 

DoCb,,  wltb  dimbtlul;  mdodloiu  fnurtnurfug^ 

Or  in  a  apeec^lUew  slumber,  calmly  tide 

Her  wedded  duimil'*tKiaQra.,  and  thfrt?  chtde, 

AuA  bend  bur IfOWi^  wmAmnUl,  if  uiy  Uifisb 

Do  but  Btoop  down  to  klMli«r  utmobt  bitiw  : 

Yet  If  liflf  often-gnawlnf^  k!tH»  win 

WbB  tnUtfCiTiDiM  batiki  tu  gnpc  and  let  htr  itx, 

E%e  niflh^th  tlotuiiClj^  anddatb  divorce 

Her  from  her  notive  aart  bor  k)tig-lc«pt  odtine» 

And  mant  and  brav««  it^  and  1a  gmllaQt  Kaim^ 

b  fliitterl!ii^eddiC4  promlsiLti^  return. 

She  flouU  ber  chfLnnd,  wbieh  tlicbccforUi  b  darj  ; 

TbeQ  lay  1*  '*  Ibat  is  sbe,  and  tblA  taa  V—EU^,  wU 

Htkll  bad  a  betler  ear  than  Donne — hid  words 
are  better  placed^  and  his  pausci}  inhniiely  mor^ 
select.     What  follows  was  printed  iu  1597, 

Tbzifi  WBs,  and  ttint  waj  temt^d  tlie  time  of  gokl. 
When  wtirJd  and  tLme  were  ^uung  that  now  m^  oJd 
(Wlicn  quiut  baiuTQ  iway^d  the  tnace  of  lead ■, 
Au4  pridi}  wa«yct  unburn,  and  jct  unbrbd). 
Time  wasj  that  wbJli^fl  th^  i^utunin-fmll  did  bat. 
Our  bungry  iJnffl  gapi^d  for  the  faUmg  m(i>«t 
Of  tJlic  DoduniiLn  oska 
CoiUd  no  iiohtL&kcd  ^com  Jn^ytf  tbtr  tf  ee* 
But  there  was  ctuOleoge  made  wboBo  H  miglit  b& 
Their  loyal  plate  waii  clay,  or  wood,  or  it^ise ; 
Tbe  Tuigajr,  lave  his  hand,  elbe  bo  hjxd  atin& 
TbeLr  Dn]y  ce  Uor  wft»  tbt:  neighbour  UiDdk ; 
None  did  fur  better  hut?,  for  better  look* 
Thoi  king'i  pariiUm  wm  the  gT3**y  gnsm 
Under  lAfe  itbelter  uf  tbe  libftdy  trecn. 
UQdi;r  ^'b  bank  men  LoJd  tlieir  llmbi  alnngf 
Not  wishing  any  ea4C,noL  fteiuiug  wronf : 
Clad  «ith  Uiclr  own^  as  they  were  mado  of  old. 
Net  leaxlAS  ihame^  uot  feeling  any  cold, 

Satira,  B.  iil.  Ssit  I. 

In  the  point,  volubility,  aud  Tigonr  of  Uniri^ 
numbtTs,  ajiys  Mr.  Campbell,  we  might  frecjtiently 
imagine  ourselves  peruBing  Dry  den. 

Another  Bfjomi.  the  hoDli^fipcln  thnsad  ofrliyincs. 
Matched  with  the  lofty  fetrt  tjf  elder  tinu»: 


Ml 


Gire  me  Ibo  number '4  wtwe  thai  Vifjjfl  «qjii^, 

Attd  Vjf^'fl  aeif  ehjall  spislc  Cbe  English  tcffi|ntic;       ^ 

'"  Mjinh»>Kl  and  g&rboLls  hLoM  h«  ^bwot,"  wi(b  dtmtigaS  h 

And  bead-EtrnDg  diiclyla  m&ltia^  tnueic  meet^ 

Tho  nlmbln  dactyl  strlvlnf^  lo  out  gt»^  l,m^'^ 

Tbc  draivting  >iip<tncSee«  pikcing:  it  bi^law; 

The  liDg«iriDf  bi>^nd»e«  labouriag  to  dgiMj, 

The  broLthlega  dActjbi  with  a  Anddm  stmr* 

**  H&U'b  TOTSifie&tion.'*  says  Wutan,  *'  b^^pl 
eoorgetic  and  elegant ;  mad  the  iabtie  of  tha  m 
plets  spproaohes  to  modem  staiidud-'* 

Great  U  tbe  fcU j  of  i  f«eble  braia^ 

Overruled  with  love,  and  tynumaua  dlsd&Iii : 

For  iiwe,  bowever  In  the  bluest  hnott 

It  breeds  higb  thought*  that  feed  tbe  {miktj  boL 

Vet  Li  tie  tillnd^  and  leada  poor  fool  a  bwt^, 

Wlillei  thiBj  hang  gaxing  on  tbfir  xoistzv^*  tv^ 

The  LavibfcJE  poet,  wboeti^  import  nnejwiHef 

R^ulwed  U  with  rowtutu  deip&tr. 

Hopeth  to  conquer  bis  disd^iuful  dsme. 

Wit  h  pabLlo  plain ti  of  hit  eoqceived  fla3ra&.  ' ' ' 

Then  putirs  he  forth  in  patched  sdiiiietiittfa, 

Uia  lovC(  faL»lust<  and  leathftume  fiiitterloigis-^ 

Am  though  the  atanrlng  worU  hso^'d  xm  hH  Mlsewt, 

Wium  aneebje  ttniles  to  taoigbj  and  whcnlw  tfg^io  pifi 

Carath  the  worlds  thoo  lovo,  thou  Utv  ar  die  I   ^ 

Cart! til  the  world  how  fair  thy  fa»tr  ooe  b*'  ? 

Pood  wLt-«a],  tb«t  wouldst  kwl  tby  wit]««  hmM. 

With  thnetj  btiraa,  l»efofv  thy  Intdal  bed. 

tlMB  Am  h«  tsnn  hia  dirty  ill-faced  brl^ 

La4f«  mni  fiMD.  and  vl^iin  deL£e4  t 

Be  ^  aU  footy  bluik,  or  Iwrry  bn>vn, 

Sho'ii  white  aa  morrrow's  milk,  or  Aakcs  eww  blown- 

And  tlioiigb  abe  be  tome  dunghill  tirudite  m  h^vDe^ 

Yet  can  be  her  reijgn  Hume  »fkue  tootn. 

AmJdat  the  weli-kaowa  atarto :  or  tf  not  there, 

Bura  will  be  ladnt  h?r  in  bi^  ealendax> 

Marston  is  below  Hall^and  Bcarc«J^  above  Doni: 
fieti  Jonson^  however,  is  vigorous  nt  tiiiie%  at 
though  too  frequently  found  CArrjuig  the  aeiMt 
an  ungraeoftd  way  from  orie  vernc  into  aaodie 
is  musical  after  a  kind. 

TO  WTUJAM  CAKDEN. 
Cstnden  t  moat  revegnmd  liead«  to  whora  1  owe 

All  that  1  mn  in  arta,  «1I  that  I  Imow  ; 
ifTownotblnff'M  that  !|  to  whom  my  tiotmtrjtmm 
The  great  renown,  and  name  wherewith  ^^gomi 
Th&n  thee  the  age  ^om  not  tbat  thin^  morv  grsve, 
Moro  high^  more  htily,  that  abe  murQ  would  crav^ 
What  name,  what  akill,  what  failh  hast  thou  in  Uilp«] 
What  right  in  seardiLng  Iho  moal  antifme  liprln^^ 
What  weight  and  what  authority  in  tby  f^neelk ! 
Men  Etiarce  (AU  make  that  doubts  but  Ihoa  ""«**  tve^ 
Pardon  free  truth,  and  let  tliy  mndest^, 
Wbieh  conquers  all»  be  onop  o'«nome  by  tbeeL 
Many  of  thlnet  this  better  could,  than  I ; 
Hut  for  tbctr  powers,  accept  my  piety. 


TO   eEAVEN. 
Gtiod  and  gnat  God  t  can  t  not  tbiak  of  Th«« 
But  it  muat  atr^gbt  my  m^ancbolj  be  > 
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I»  It  interpreted  in  me  dieesee, 

Th*t,  laden  with  my  tins.  I  eeek  for  ease  ? 

0  be  Thou  witnew,  that  the  reins  doet  know 
And  hearts  of  all,  if  1  be  sad  for  show. 

And  Judfe  me  after :  if  I  dare  pretend 
To  aught  bnt  grace,  or  aim  at  other  end. 
As  Thou  art  all,  so  be  Thou  all  to  roe. 
First,  Midst,  and  Last,  conyerted  One,  and  Three ! 
My  Faith,  my  Hope,  my  Lore ;  and  in  thb  state. 
My  Judge,  my  Witness,  and  my  Advooate. 
Where  hare  I  been  this  while  exiled  from  Thee, 
And  whither  rapt,  now  Thou  but  stoop'st  to  me? 
Dwell,  dwell  here  still !  Oh,  being  everywhere. 
How  can  I  doubt  to  find  thee  erer  here  7 

1  know  my  state  both  full  of  lihame  and  scorn. 
Conceived  in  sin,  and  unto  labour  bom, 
Standing  with  fear,  and  must  with  horror  fall. 
And  destined  unto  Judgment  after  all. 

I  feel  my  griefs  too,  and  there  scarce  Is  ground. 
Upon  my 'flesh  t'  inflict  another  wound ; 
Yet  dare  I  not  complain,  or  wish  for  death. 
With  holy  Paul,  lest  it  be  thought  the  breath 
Of  discontent ;  or  that  these  prayers  be 
For  weariness  of  life,  not  love  of  Thee. 

In  the  evennem,  sweetncsA,  and  flow  of  hU 
numbers,  Sir  John  Beaumont  is  very  excellent. 

Why  should  vain  sorrow  follow  him  with  tears. 
Who  shakes  off  burdens  of  declining  years? 
Whose  thread  exceeds  the  usual  bounds  of  life. 
And  feels  no  stroke  of  any  fatal  knife  ? 
The  Destinies  enjoin  their  wheels  to  run. 
Until  the  length  of  his  whole  course  be  spun: 
No  envious  cloud  obscure*  his  struggling  light. 
Which  seta  contented  at  the  point  of  night : 
Yet  this  large  time  no  greater  profit  brings. 
Than  every  little  moment  whence  it  springs 
Unless  employ'^  to  Works  deserving  praise ; 
Most  wear  out  many  years  and  live  few  days. 

*  *  *  «  « 

His  memory  hath  a  surer  ground  than  theirs. 
Who  trust  in  stately  tombs,  or  wealthy  heirs. 

To  the  Memorif  cf  Fkroinando  Pultok,  Em(^ 

The  following  lines  are  far  from  halting,  and 
the  couplet  restricts  the  sense  after  the  epigram- 
matie  fashion  of  Pope  and  Darwin. 

He  makes  sweet  music,  who  In  serious  lines 

Light  dancing  tunes,  and  heavy  prose  declines. 

When  verses  like  a  milky  torrent  flow. 

They  equal  temper  in  the  poet  shaw. 

He  paiuta  true  forms,  who  with  a  modest  heart 

Gives  lustre  to  his  work,  yet  covers  art. 

Uneven  swelling  is  no  way  to  fame. 

But  solid  Joining  of  the  perfect  frame  : 

So  that  no  curious  flnger  there  can  find. 

The  former  chinks,  or  nails  that  fastly  bind. 

Yet  mos*  would  have  the  knoto  of  stitches  seen. 

And  holes  where  men  may  thmst  their  hands  between. 

On  halting  feet  the  ragged  poem  goes. 

With  accenta  neither  fitting  verse  or  pmee. 

The  style  mine  ear  with  more  contentment  fills 

In  lawyers'  pleadings  or  physicians'  bills,  &c. 

to  iKHMM  L  conctming  the  true  form  cf 
English  Poftrp. 

"  William  Browne,"  says  Ilallam,  "  is  an  early 
model  of  ease  and  variety  in  the  reguUr  couplet 


Many  passages  in  his  unequal  poem  are  hardly 
excelled  by  the  Fables  of  Dryden."  But  Dmm- 
mond  of  Hawthomden  is  by  far  his  superior.  His 
Forth  Feasting,  sa3rsthe  same  competent  authority, 
^  is  perfectly  harmonious  ;  and  what  \a  very  re- 
nuirkable  in  that  age,  he  concludes  the  verse  at 
every  couplet  with  the  regularity  of  Pope."  The 
Forth  is  made  to  congratulate  King  James. 

To  virgins,  flowers— to  sun-burnt  earth  the  rain- 
To  mariners,  fair  winds  amidst  the  main. 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  bum. 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return. 
That  day,  dear  prince,  which  robb'd  us  of  thy  sight 
(Day  ?  No,  bnt  darkness  and  a  dusky  night). 
Did  flU  our  breasta  with  sighs,  our  eyes  with  tears. 
Turn  minutes  to  sad  months,  sad  months  to  years : 
Trees  left  to  flourish,  meadows  to  bear  flowers,   , 
Brooks  hid  their  heads  within  their  sedgy  bowers ; 
Fair  Ceres  cursed  our  trees  with  barren  frost. 
As  If  again  she  had  her  daughter  lost : 
The  Muses  left  our  groves,  and  for  sweet  songs 
Sate  sadly  silent,  or  did  weep  their  wrongs : 

O  virtue's  pattern !  glory  of  our  times  I 
Sent  of  past  days  to  expiate  the  crimes ; 
Great  king,  but  better  far  than  thou  art  great. 
Whom  state  not  honours,  but  who  honours  state ; 
By  wonder  borne,  by  wonder  first  install'd. 
By  wonder  after  to  new  kingdoms  call'd ; 
Young,  kept  by  wonder  from  home-bred  alarms. 
Old,  Mved  by  wonder  from  pale  traitors'  harms ; 
To  be  for  this  thy  reign,  which  wonders  brings. 
A  king  of  wonder,  wonder  unto  kings. 
If  Pict,  Dsne.  Norman,  thy  smooth  yoke  had  seen. 
Plot,  Dane,  and  Norman  had  thy  subjects  been : 
If  Brutus  knew  the  bliss  thy  rule  doth  give, 
Ev'n  Brutus  Joy  would  under  thee  to  live : 
For  thou  thy  people  d(mt  so  dearly  love. 
That  they  a  father,  more  than  prince,  thee  prove. 

Ah  !  why  should  Isis  only  see  thee  shine  ? 
Is  not  thy  FoKh.  as  well  as  Isis,  thine  ? 
Though  Isis  vaunt  she  hath  more  wealth  In  store. 
Let  it  suffice  thy  Forth  doth  love  thee  more : 
Though  she  for  beauty  may  compare  with  Seine, 
For  swans  and  sea-nymphs  with  imperial  Rheine : 
Yet,  for  the  title  may  be  ctaim'd  in  thee. 
Nor  she.  nor  all  the  world,  can  mateh  with  me. 
Now,  when,  by  honour  drawn,  thou  shalt  away 
To  her,  already  Jealous  of  thy  stay ; 
VHim  In  her  amorous  arms  she  doth  thee  fold. 
And  dries  thy  dewy  hairs  with  hers  of  gold. 
Much  asking  of  thy  fare,  much  of  thy  sport. 
Much  of  thine  absence,  long,  howe'er  so  short. 
And  chides,  perhaps,  thy  coming  to  the  North, 
Loath  not  to  think  on  thy  much-loving  Forth  : 
Oh  !  love  these  bounds,  where  of  thy  royal  st«m. 
More  than  an  hundred  wore  a  diadem. 
So  ever  gold  and  bays  thy  brows  adorn. 
So  never  time  may  see  thy  race  outworn ; 
So  of  thine  own  stiU  mayst  thou  be  destred. 
Of  strangers  fear'd.  redoubted,  and  admired ; 
So  memory  thee  praise,  so  precious  hours 
May  character  thy  name  in  starry  flowers: 
So  may  thy  high  exploita  at  last  make  even 
With  earth  thy  empire,  glory  with  the  heaven ' 

There  is  not  much  melody  in  May — he  is  more 
vigorous  than  musical,  and  writes  as  if  anxiooa 
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rather  fur  the  htrungth  of  hb  thoogllto  tbati  ihv 
flow  of  hm  nutnhets.  But  Sandys  ti  eatled  by 
Drydefa  *'thQ  beat  versifier  of  tlie  fonuer  sge»." 
WAlkr  w|j«fi  he  coodeaceuded  to  UiCkuowledge 
FAtrfAX  for  Ilia  tnc)de1|  might  h^ve  Dwued  his 
^lig&tions  to  the  Ovid  of  Sand^. 


Aad  now  the  work  It  eoded^  which  i  Jorni'a  iiice» 
Not  &»«  nor  iwqrd,  4ludl  rmxcr  nor  fi&lfac  a^a^ 
Oqtdi  whtn  U  i^ill  mx  d«eth'^e  imoeTtala  hinv. 
Which  flf  thia  body  ftnly  haUi  the  pftwrtsr. 
Yet  Bbnll  mj  bcttc!t  port  tnmtccnd  tli«  ilgr. 
And  my  tinmortal  nvnc  tklmll  hctpj'  dL& 
For  wlieJ^wc'cr  the  EanLRn  Englva  9pr«wd 
Tbvtf  ocrtiqiierlag  winp^  Iftbatlof  «U  twi^id: 
Afid,  tf  we  PobtM  tme^  {uniiafed  git«^ 
lia  tDjfFAtneetenuilJy  BJlmll  UfVp 

ODid.  B.  XV.  lot  oidi  isae. 

Ilec|»  in  a  bay»  an  isle  witJ^  Htrctch'd'Out  nAdm, 
A  Lfif  bouT  tua.kt4,  and  brukA  the  juttlinE  tidaa  : 
^A  [tortjii^  Booda  tDt<l  &  land-lock^d  HUand 
''  TkulT  ttTMfflJi  ^l«abaf^»  with  ncki  ftrrtitiii^d  round : 
Wtififwf  two,  eq1lJ^  Infiy,  thrmt  thv  AklSp 
1^d£r  wbobe  Ice  the  iofa  ma  kUohI  1£m  : 
Tlielr  brow»  with  du'k  imd  trtmbUag  woodB  mmy'd, 
Who«  spraullng  brntiobM  cut  n  ^rcudfiil  iliule, 
WLthid  the  hAngtnE  Tods.  ft  cuve  wcfll  known 
Td  fiacrt?d  Ha-Dymphi,  bench'^d  with  living  Htnoftt 
la  fouatftliifi  frtiltfuL'    Hen  tut  baweer  bocmd 
The  ataaktn  t&ii^,  nor  UMhor  Itfoke  tbo  groiuid. 
Hither .£iuft^ Afr  rftyOL    &lEd.loai. 


FentoTty  axaoGua  to  exalt  Itis  fiivourito  Wi^ltet, 
And  roake  good  the  praise  he  h<id  awarded  him 


Mokef  BUd  mad^  of  vtelodkias 

would  R^m  to  Imve  assigued  to  tome  of  the  poema 
of  Waller  too  early  a  date ;  dates,  which  their 
titles  rather  than  their  oontentft  wouJd  justify  hiui 
in  assigning.  Johnson  lutis  noticed  th island  very 
properlv.  *^  Neither  of  theae  pieces  fj*'  he  aaysj 
"  thAt  »eem  to  carry  their  own  datet^,  could  Lave 
hoea  the  Budden  effusion  of  fancy.  In  the  vemm 
on  the  Prince^fs  escape,  the  prediction  of  hia 
marria^  with  the  Princcsa  of  FrHnce  mnst  have 
beeu  written  after  the  event ;  in  the  other,  the 
promises  of  the  king^a  kindness  to  the  descendanta 
of  Uuckinipfhamj  which  could  not  l>e  properly 
praised  till  it  bad  appeared  by  ita  effectSj  show 
that  time  wna  taken  for  r^ virion  and  improve- 
ment. It  ia  not  known  that  they  were  publlahed 
till  they  appeared  long  afterwards  with  othcir 
poetni," 

ThU  ill  as  cnriotia  as  it  ia  convincing.  Nor  w  It 
leafi  so,  tliat  the  flow  of  Waller  was  the  result 
of  bbour*  net  an  inherent  melody — for  the  feli- 
city of  nuinl^era  so  much  dwell  upon  in  his  mis- 
called early    productions  (fint   known   to   huve 


*  Mftlone^  voIh  Iv.  S&g, 

t  '*tH  Iht?  dAVEj^r  iti^M^nly  (belbf;  Frlis«i^  ir«nip«d  In 
tfen  rtsnd  &t  IH.  Abdpn»,"  and  "mj  Viitt  MAjuty-*  rH^irlni; 
111*  twwft  of  tb4  Dak*  «f  Buekii^ham'tt  deaths** 


IPS  well* 

L4atyt«tl«  ^^^M 
'a  (»tat«     ^^H 

icjf  with  hiw^^ 

lab»k»d  I 

lambnad  I 

CHOtklB  pfttML 


been  prmled  in  the  poet's  fortieth  year,)  is  not 
found  in  the  onlj  printed  poem  of  his  bi^fore  th* 
famous  45 ;  for  hb  verses  *'  Upon  Ben  Jonson,*' 
written  and  printed  in  l^AJ-S^  are  wuaiing  iii  atl 
hk  after  eKodleuces.  What  follows  is  infcriar 
to  what  bad  been  done  before  him  :«— 

Mirmr  of  poeCt  J  ralfnt-  of  our  agel  ^^^H 

Wkiab  hftr  whole  Iaco  boholdiaf  on  thy  fttiga, 

riiHUed  oud  dl»plQB«eit  with  her  owu  faulU,  #<tidtEn« 

A  rrniedy  liku  thuM  whom  muaJc  eui^e*. 

Thou  not  akme  thoM.-  Tju-iuui  lacllnfttiuui 

Which  Xatorf!  i^rcs  l«i  ages^  w^M,  oatfuDi, 

IfttAt  tmoM  with  thy  aU-r»DinbUng  itctn^ 

But  uJl  thiit  cTi>to<ni  tiath  imposed  on  men. 

Or  Di-fiot  hakftm  wtilch  dittiirt  Ihmi  ba, 

Thiit  §caxt!o  tkft  hrflthat  dhn  the  broibctr  knciw* 

la  repKftdntcd  to  ihe'  woDderta^  i?y«4 

Uf  sJI  th&t  Ko  or  read  tliy  cnmrdk^. 

WIioPTcr  in  tha^  gtasMsa  look*,  nmy  find 

The  f!p<3t«  retnm'd,  or  ^nuoflp  of  hi*  s 

And,  hy  the  help  of  u  diviiw  an  irtt 

At  [eivure  vltvir  and  drew  hti  nobler  p^n* 

NnrplHim,  ocuu^n'd  by  that  flattcrins  well, 

Wbich  niiithinf  cwuld  but  &f  his  htsaaty  t«tl« 

Hod  hi^rr,  dlBocrvcrtn^  the  dcTonu'd  c 

at  hl«  fond  n^kid »  prvwrrird  himidLf  with  hM 

But  vlrtitje  torjt  AA  well  a*  vic«^  ]«  elod 

In  fie&h  iind  bk^td  so  wi«!],  that  Piabi>kpd 

Ik'held,  wbiit  hb  high  fanoy  v 

y irtno  with  cokiufs.  *|tee^f  a 

Thk  ia  not  abeve  the  lertt  dt  othex-  pMna  in 

the  same  eollection  ;  yet  the  man  who  could  wrtti? 
this  way  in  1638,  i^  supp^wed  to  have  wTitxeii 
tifteen  years  beforo  with  a  melo4y  wblcb  h»  ner^r 
afterward!!  aar passed. 

The  early  tmnBlations  of  Denbam  bav«  alt  the 
faults  of  youth  and  all  the  ^nltA  of  the  age  ia 
which  they  wero  written,  HU  C^p^**  S"^ 
was  an  immeuse  stride,  in  tangnage  and  in 
numbers,  though  the  first  ttdition  of  1612  wanlft 
much  of  the  after  sweetness  infused  into  it,  Tbti 
Is  not  flupeHor  to  Sandys  (we  quote  fitian  lbs 
first  edition), 

f, « thoie  who  nlsed  in  body,  or  to  tbouilit 

AboT»  the  earth,  or  the  alr"^  middle  vault, 
Bokold  hivw  wLnilQ  and  numnt,  wid  in«t«Ckftif«r« 
How  okHida  otrndesaa  ta  rain,  ctMjial  10  cn^w^ 
And  m  thfl  thimdw  fonnid,  tebra  II  tcmr 

The  pjr,  teccin  ihim  daogtr  »ad  fk«  Itar ; 

So  raided  above  the  tnznultand  the  Cfvw4 

I  Bw^  the  tlty  in  » thiekerelM»d 

Of  huirinc«e«  tkm  of  eTni>kci  wh^v  men  like  neit 

Toll  to  pretrcol  Inuginary  want* ; 

Vftt  all  in  vain.  Incn^stng  with  thetr  itjon 

Their  vaat  dfiirM.  but  make  their  waafet  the  b«  % 

Afl  food  to  nnjoand  bodlef ,  though  It  i 

The  appetite  feeda  only  th»  ditt 


Kor  is  **  The  Flight  of  |h«  Stag,**  frotn  the  i 
pocm^  much  superior  >— 

Wearied,  lonaken  and  pmmed  at  lawt. 
An  itfety  In  da^pair  of  m^tf  plaad. 
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Coorafe  be  thence  aMumet,  rewired  to  bear 

All  their  aaouilte,  since  tis  in  vain  to  fear. 

Bat  when  he  tees  the  eager  chase  renew'd, 

Binuelf  by  dogs,  the  dogs  by  men  pursued* 

When  neither  speed,  nor  art,  nor  friends,  or  force 

Could  help  him,  towards  the  stream  he  bends  course ; 

Hoping  these  lesser  beasts  would  not  rasay 

An  element  more  merciless  than  they  :— 

But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 

Quench  their  dire  thirst,  alas !  they  thirst  for  blood ! 

There  are  many  harmonious  passages  in  Quarles' 
EmblemeSf  first  printed  it  is  said  in  1635,  thoagh 
the  edition  here  qaoted  is  the  Cambridge  copy 
of  1643. 

Not  cat!    NotUste?    Not  touch?    Not  cast  an  «ye 

Upon  the  fruit  of  thb  fair  Tree  ?    And  why  ? 

Why  eat'st  thou  not  what  Heaven  ordain'd  for  food  ? 

Or  canst  thou  think  that  bad  which  Heaven  call'd  good  ? 

Why  was  it  made,  if  not  to  be  enjoy'd  ? 

Neglect  of  favours  makes  a  favour  void. 

What  sullen  star  ruled  my  untimely  birth. 

That  would  not  lend  my  days  one  hour  of  mirth ! 

How  oft  have  these  bare  knees  been  bent,  to  gaba 

The  slender  alms  of  one  poor  smile,  in  vain ! 

How  often,  tired  with  the  fastidious  light. 

Have  my  faint  lips  implored  the  shades  of  night  ? 

How  often  have  my  mighty  torments  pray'd 

For  lingering  twilight,  glutted  with  the  shade  ? 


Day  worse  than  night,  night  worse  than  day  appears ; 

In  fears  I  spend  my  nights,  my  days  in  tears : 

I  moan  unpitied,  groan  without  relief ; 

There  is  nor  end,  nor  measure  of  my  grief. 

The  smiling  flower  salutes  the  day ;  it  grows 

Untouch *d  with  care ;  it  neither  spins  nor  sowa 

O  that  my  tedious  life  were  like  this  flower, 

Or  freed  from  grief,  or  finlsh'd  with  an  hour  ! 

Why  was  I  bom  ?    Why  was  I  bom  a  man  ? 

And  why  proportion'd  by  so  large  a  span  ? 

Or  why  suspended  by  the  common  lot. 

And  being  bom  to  die,  why  die  I  not  ? 

Ah  me !  why  is  my  sorrow-wasted  breath 

Denied  the  easy  privilege  of  death  ? 

The  branded  slave,  that  tugs  the  weary  oar. 

Obtains  the  Sabbath  of  a  welcome  shore. 

Here  let  us  stop.  That  Denham  and  Waller 
improved  this  kind  of  yersification,  and  that 
Diyden  perfected  it,  there  is  no  one  to  doubt  or 
deny.  But  the  debt  that  is  due  to  Denham  and 
Waller  has  been  strangely  overrated;  they  were 
not  the  fathers  of  this  kind  of  verse,  but  the  suc- 
cessful cultivators,  and  so  far  were  they  from  im- 
proving our  versification  generally,  that  every 
kind  of  metre,  the  couplet  excepted,  was  written 
with  greater  harmony  and  excellence  before  they 
wrote,  than  it  was  in  their  age  or  has  since  been. 


B. 


ON  THE  SALE  OF  "PARADISE  LOST." 


**  The  slow  sale,*'  says  Johnson,"  and  tardy  re- 
putation of  Paradise  Lost  have  been  always  men- 
tioned as  evidences  of  neglected  merit,  and  of  the 
uncertainty  of  literary  fame  ;  and  inquiries  hare 
been  made,  and  conjectures  offered,  about  the 
causes  of  its  long  obscurity  and  late  reception. 
But  has  the  case  been  truly  stated !  Have  not 
lamentation  and  wonder  been  lavished  on  an  evil 
that  was  never  felt ! 

'*  Tliat  iu  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  the 
*  Paradise  Loirt '  received  no  public  acclamations, 
is  readily  confessed.  Wit  and  Literature  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Court:  and  who  that  solicited 
favour  or  fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the 
defender  of  the  regicides!  All  that  he  himself 
eould  think  his  due,  from  evil  tongues  in  evil  days, 
was  that  reverential  silence  which  was  generously 
preserved.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  his 
Poem  was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly, 
admired." 

**  The  sale,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "if  it  be  con- 
sidered, will  justify  the  public.  Those  who  have 
no  power  to  judge  of  past  times  but  by  their  own, 
should  always  doubt  their  conclusions.  The  call 
for  books  was  not  in  Milton's  age  what  it  is  in  the 
present.    To  read  was  not  then  a  general  amnso 


ment ;  neither  traders  nor  often  gentlemen  thought 
themselves  disgraced  by  ignorance.  The  women 
had  not  then  aspired  to  literature,  nor  was  every 
house  supplied  with  a  closet  of  knowledge.  Those 
indeed  who  professed  learning  were  not  less 
learned  than  at  any  other  time ;  but  of  that  middle 
race  of  students  who  read  for  pleasure  or  accom- 
plishment, and  who  buy  the  numerous  products  of 
modem  typography,  the  number  was  then  com- 
paratively small.  To  prove  the  paucity  of  readers, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had 
been  satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is  forty-one 
years,  with  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  which  probably  did  not  together  make 
one  thousand  copies. 

"  The  sale,"  he  adds,  "of  thirteen  hundred 
copies  in  two  years,  in  opposition  to  so  much 
recent  enmity,  and  to  a  style  of  versification  new 
to  all,  and  disgusting  to  many,  was  an  uncommon 
example  of  the  prevalence  of  genius.  The  de- 
mand did  not  immediately  increase  ;  for  many 
more  readers  than  were  supplied  at  first  the 
nation  did  not  afford.  Only  three  thousand  were 
sold  in  eleven  years  :  for  it  forced  its  way  without 
assistance ;  its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish 
their  opmion  ;  and  the  opportunities  now  given 
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lAtTACling  Dotioe  by  advertiflemenlH  were  then 
Hry  few  ;  the  ineana  of  procbimmj^  th«  publt- 
^tioTi  of  new  books  b^ve  been  produced  by  tbat 
geneml  Htoratute  wUicb  now  pervades  tha  oAtioa 
through  all  its  mnks.^' 

In  answer  to  wh^t  Jolmsoti  hus  Adrnneed,  I^it  Ufi 
ub  in  his  ovm  word^^  "  IIqa  i]ui  caw  been  truly 
irtAted  r*  The  century  that  ia^um  B^tialied  with  but 
two  cdttione  of  Shakflppifp  In  forty-one  yearu, 
called  for  three  of  Paradise  Loat  in  /«.*>,  and  three 
of  Prince  Arthur  In  ifr<f.  "  Tlmt  Prmcf*  Arthur 
found  reade?*>"  aays  Johnson,  "  U  certain  ;  fi>r  in 
two  yeat^  it  had  thrc^e  editions  %  a  vei'y  uncommon 
itutancn  of  fanonrable  reception ,  at  a  time  wlien 
literary  cunosity  was  yet  conRned  to  particular 
cUwea  of  the  nation/*  But  it  was  uo  mieommon  | 
mBtjmeot  for  the  same  n^  demanded  cdilbti  aft?r  | 
edition  of  Cowley,  of  Waller,  of  FlatmaJi,  and  of 
Sprat.  There  was  no  paucity  of  readers ;  the 
«ale  of  Paradise  Lost  was  rIov^  hccausif^  it  was  Dot 
to  the  taste  of  tbe  time*  ;  our  Tery  plays  were  in 
rhytup  ;  and  tbo  public  looked  with  wonder  on 
Sbukspejire  when  irnproved  by  Sbo-dwelU  H^vens- 
crofl^  andTate^  Dryden*  who  wroti?  wlicn  i'ovfhy 
waa  in  the  full  blaze  of  b>s  reputation*  and  Milton 
ne^leettni  and  unknown,  lived  loni^  enough  to  see 
And  it*\}  of  a  distinct  cbait^u  in  publii?  opinion, 
«id  Milton  fltand  wliere  Cowley  bail  fito<)d» 

That  tbe  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  of  a 
thre^-!^  billing  book  in  two  yBara  was  an  uncommon 
example  of  the  prevalence  of  genius,  Mr.  Words- 
worth was  among  the  first  to  disprove.  Yet  so 
dilficuU  i»  it  to  eradicate  an  error  insinuatingly 
advanced  by  a  popular  author,  tliat  Johnson's 
overthrown  statement  baa  been  printed  without 
eontmdiction  in  eveiy  edition  of  hia  Live*,  and 
haA  found  an  additional  stronghold  fur  its  perpc* 
tuity  in  the  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  **  Milton's 
politics  kept  bim  down,^^  says  Byron  ;  '^  but  the 
epigram  of  Dryden*  and  the  very  sale  of  bis 
work«  in  proportion  to  the  le«s  reading  time  of  its 
pnblicatton,  prove  him  to  have  been  honoured  by 
hia  contemporaries*." 

But  Blackmore,  who  wrote  when  literary  curi- 
oaity  wat^  yet  cimEued,  if  we  may  believe  Johnson, 
to  partieuW  classes  of  the  nation,  has  told  ns  in 
jui  acknowledged  work  that  Paradie*  Lost  lajf 
many  ytart  umpteen,  of  and  entirgltf  dtsreparded. 
No  better  testimony  could  powibJy  be  wished  for  ; 
and  as  the  passage  hajs  hitherto  pA^sed  without 
extract  or  allusion,  we  aliall  quote  it  at  length  i 
**lt  must  be  acknowledged,*'  eays  Sir  Hi  chard 
Blackmope,  "  that  til!  aliout  forty  years  ago  Gr^t 
Britain  was  barren  of  critical  leaminf^,  though 
fertile  in  excellent  writers  ;  and  in  particular  had 
ao  little  taste  for  epic  Poetry i  and  wore  so  unac- 
quainted with  tlte  essential  propertied  and  peculiar 
beautiei;  of  it,  that  Paradise  Lo^t,  an  admirable 
work  of  that  kind,  publishcfl  by  Mr.  Milton,  the 
great  ornament  of  his  age  aud  country,  lay  nmny 
yeat«  unspoken  of  and  entirely  disregarded,  tiD  at 

*  WdtIu,  vtiL  v.  |b  U. 


length  it  happened  th&t  futme  perttdts*  of  gjvMfT 
delicacy  and  judgment  found  out  the  merit  of  thai 
excellent  piiem,  and  by  communicating  their  aeu- 
timcnts  to  their  frtend^f  propagated  tlje  ejit««ia  of 
the  autliOTf  who  aoon  acciuired  universal  ap- 
plause f.'^ 

To  strengthen  Blaekmorc  in  a  position  which  m 
the  verj*  reverse  of  Johnson^  there  are  other 
authorities  and  circumstances,  lc»o  etariou*s  it  ii 
true,  but  still  of  inteivat  **  Never  any  |»oel/* 
wntea  Dennis,  **  lefit  a  greater  re|>ut»tion  behind 
him  than  Mr.  Cowley,  while  MlltoU  r^emained  eb^ 
scure,  and  known  hut  to  fewt."  **  When  Milli» 
first  publifthed  his  famous  poem,"  Swift  writ««la 
Sir  Charles  Wogan,  ^*  the  first  etlltion  wa*  tuog 
going  off  ;  few  either  read,  liked,  or  nndentood  it, 
and  it  gaincil  ground  merely  by  its  merit.*' 

BuL  it  had  other  asaietance :  *'^  It  was  your  lord* 
ship's  encoumgin;*/^  writes  Hughes  to  Lord 
Somers,  "a  beautiful  e^lition  of  Paradis*' Lost  that 
first  brooght  that  incomparable  poem  to  be  gen*- 
rally  known  and  esteenred  g*"  This  was  in  I6S8; 
and  aueh,  if  wtp  may  judge  the  present  by  tl»e  paM, 
was  then  the  influence  of  Lord  Scment,  that  in  a 
detlication  of  Swift's  Tate  of  a  Tuh  to  tbe  stm» 
great  man,  the  hookseller  says  with  tll'Conceakd 
!)atisfaction  and  in  a  very  grateful  strain.  *'  Xota 
Lordship's  name  on  the  front,  in  capital  lett«<rs, 
will  at  any  time  get  off  one  edition/'  Whatcvrr 
Somii'rs  did,  the  poem  had  made  no  g^r^C  way  till 
Philips  published  his  Splendid  Shiliing,  Addi^un 
his  tmnslation  from  Virgil,  and  his  deliffhtful 
papers  in  The  Spectator,  that  seem  to  have  wTitteo 
it  into  reputation. 

True  it  is,  we  must  add,  that  it  harl  been  ealletl 
by   Dryden  in  1674,  when   its  author   was  hot  | 
newly  in  his  grave,  **  one  of  the  greatest,  m*«* 
noble,  and  most  sublime  poem<«,  which  either  tb^ 
age  or  nation  has  produced  ]] ;  '^  that  The  Stttif  »/  | 
fftnoeencfi  was  suggested  hy  it ;  that  Dryden,  thit  i 
most  popular  of  living  poets,  and  the  great  criritf  | 
of  our  nation,  had  repeatedly  published  his  \a^ 
approval,  and,  better  fitill,  had  turned  hi»  ^erio*  i 
epigram  in  its  praise  ;  nay  more,  that  the^EaH  rf 
RoACommon^  who  was  dead  in  1664,  ha^l  writteBni 
Milton^s  me^ure  and  manner  %.     Yet  Jobnsoa 
would  have  us  believe  that  its  admtren*  did  luA 
dare  to  publish  ilieir  opininns  !     But  all  wcne  ani 
of  his  way  of  thinking  ;  and  Rymier,  who  wisui 
poetry  what  his  name  would  denote,  eould  ftp**k 
of  it  in  1678,  as  «  thai  Paradise  Lost  of  Whaa\ 
which  some  are  plciased  to  call  a  poem  **;  '*  i^ 
Prior  and  Montague, of  its  aulhoTj  in  tfie?.**"* 


t  Eaay^fivn.  171& 
4  Famtljar  Li»tiid^ 
ft  ^penaer^A  WdtItb^  t^ipo.  HIS.    DedkatiAiL 
t  Pr,    IVflrkt  b^  Malan^i,  vdL  tt  p.  367^    In. 
pljiee  (VoL  l(.  p,  4m),  ho  put*  WWm  on  the  nmc  fnotW 
with  Homer,  Yifffl*  sna  Tm».    This  wm  in  1675. 
f  S«e  pafD  VWt  qt  tbit  rolitui*, 
**  Ittttr  to  PUrttPooti  SJt0pii*rd  on  A#  T>^«4tl9  «<  ^ 
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rough  unhewn  fellow^  that  a  man  must  sweat  to 
read  him  V 

This  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  age;  and  the 
truth  is,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  observed  f,  that 
the  coldness  with  which  Milton's  mighty  epic  was 
received  upon  the  first  publication,  is  traceable  to 
the  character  of  its  author,  so  obnoxious  for  his 
share  in  the  government  of  Cromwell,  to  the  turn 
of  the  language,  so  diflfereut  from  that  of  the  age, 
and  the  seriousness  of  a  subject  so  discordant 
with  its  lively  frivolities.  A  Christian  poem, 
that  should  have  found  its  greatest  admirers  and 
received  its  warmest  advancement  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  met  there  with  open  and  avowed 
opposition.  Milton,  hateful  as  he  was  to  the 
churchmen  for  the  violence  of  his  political  tenets, 

*  Thellind  and  the  Panther  Tranvened,  &c.  Bayeeaays 
after  quoting  a  liquid  line,  **  I  writ  this  line    ^r  the 
ladies,  I  hate  such  a  rough  unhewn  fellow  as  iiilton,"  Ac 
t  MUc. Pr.  Works,  roLLp.  141. 


encountered  in  the  whole  collected  body  of  esta- 
blished clergy,  that  dislike  which  Sprat  when 
Dean  of  Westminster  professed  to  feel  at  the 
mention  of  his  name, — a  name  too  odious,  as  he 
said,  to  be  engraven  on  the  walls  of  a  Christian 
church.  What  the  clergy  should  liave  read, 
honoured,  aiid  encouraged  for  their  cloth,  if  not 
for  their  conscience'  sake,  was  left  in  the  same  dis- 
regarded state  by  the  laity,  who  did  not  profess  or 
wish  for  once  to  be  wiser  than  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  direct  their  minds  to  good  and  holy  books, 
and  Milton  worked  his  way  against  every  obstacle 
slowly  but  surely.  No  poem  ever  appeared  in  an 
age  less  fitted  or  less  inclined  to  read,  like,  or 
understand  it  than  did  Paradise  Lost  X, 

t  Yet  Mr.  Hallam  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  aUe  was 
great  for  the  time,  and  adds,  '*  I  have  some  few  douhta. 
whether  Paradise  Lost,  published  eleren  years  since,  would 
have  met  with  a  greater  demand.**— £i(.  HitU  voL  iv. 
p.4«7. 


c. 

ANNE  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHEL8EA, 

[Died  17S0,] 


Was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kingsmill  of 
i^dmonton  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  maid 
«f  honour  to  the  duchess  of  York,  and  wife  to 
Heneage  earl  of  Winchelsea.  A  collection  of  her 
poems  was  printed  in  1713  ;  several  still  remain 
unpublished. 


«It  is  remarkable,"  says  Wordsworth, « that 
excepting  the  Nocturnal  Reverie,  and  a  passage  or 
two  in  the  Windsor  Forest  of  Pope,  the  poetry  of 
the  period  intervening  between  the  publication  of 
Paradise  Lost  and  The  Seasons  does  not  contain  a 
single  new  inuige  of  external  nature." 


A  NOCTURNAL  RETERIE. 

Iir  soch  a  night,  when  every  louder  wind 
Is  to  its  distant  carem  safe  confined ; 
And  only  gmtle  Zephyr  fsns  his  wings. 
And  lonely  Philomel  still  waking  sings ; 
Or  tram  some  tree,  famed  for  the  owVs  delight. 
She,  hollowing  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  right : 
In  such  a  night,  when  passing  clouds  give  place. 
Or  thinly  vail  the  heavens*  mysterious  face ; 
When  in  some  river,  orerhung  with  greoi. 
The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are  seen ; 
When  f^«shen'd  grass  now  bears  itself  upright. 
And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  invite, 
Whence  springs  the  woodbine,  and  the  brambla>roee. 
And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  ithelter'd  grows ; 
Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes. 
Yet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes ; 
Wlien  scatter 'd  glow-worms,  but  in  twilight  fine, 
Show  trivial  beauties  wntch  their  hour  to  nhine ; 
Whilst  SalisbVy  Rtands  the  test  of  every  light. 
In  perfect  charms  and  perfect  virtue  bright : 
"When  odours  which  declined  repelling  day. 
Through  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray ; 
When  darken'd  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear. 
And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear ; 


When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  shows 
Some  ancient  fabric,  awful  in  repose ; 
While  sunburnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  conceal. 
And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale : 
When  the  loosed  horse  now.  as  his  pasture  leadi^ 
Cknnes  slowly  gracing  through  th'  adjoining  meads. 
Whose  stealing  pace  and  lengthen'd  shade  we  fear. 
Till  tom-up  forage  in  his  teeth  we  hear ; 
When  nibbling  sheep  at  largo  pursue  their  food. 
And  unmolested  kine  rcchew  the  cud ; 
When  ouriews  cry  beneath  the  village-walls. 
And  to  her  straggling  brood  the  partridge  calls; 
Their  short-lived  Jubilee  the  creatures  keep. 
Which  but  endures  whilst  tyrant  man  does  sleep ; 
When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels. 
And  no  fierce  light  disturbs,  wbibt  it  reveals; 
But  silent  miudngs  urge  the  mind  to  seek 
Something  too  high  for  sylUbles  to  speak ; 
Till  the  free  fcoul  to  a  c  mposedneM  cbarm'd. 
Finding  the  elements  of  rage  disarm'd. 
O'er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 
Joys  in  tlie  inferior  world  and  thinks  it  like  her  own: 
In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain. 
Till  morning  breaks,  and  all 's  confused  again ; 
Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamours  are  renew'd,     -^ 
Or  pleasures,  seldom  reaoh'd,  again  pursued.       J 
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*4e*  7^  Raman  nuwurali  Tffer  to  the  Ettap  ;—tk€  Arabic  Jlgurti,  to  the  bodjf  tifthe  Book. 


Jago,  565. 
AiM>MOiv  (JoMph).  spedmeni  of,  338, 339. 

Eksy  on  the  Death  of.    Tickell,  36?. 
Afrippina,  a  Fragment.    Oraif,  508. 
AKsnaiDB  (Mark),  notice  of,  488 ;  allusion  to,  548. 

8pecimenB0f,  48&-4(>4. 
AhMXAJitim  (William).    See  BriRLmB  (Earl  of). 
Ambition,  reflections  on.    Anon.,  21J. 
America,  discovery  and  bappineas  of,  predicted.    Jheight, 

617. 
Anacreontics,  by  OMmixoh,  370. 
Angler's  wish.    Walton,  279. 

Angio-fiaxon  Language,  influence  of  the  Norman  Conqoeat 
on,  xxix. 

When  it  began  to  be  English,  xxx. 
AJMNfTMOCB  Poets,  specimcns  of,  186,  210,  286,  320,  516, 

642,  6U. 
AimriEY  (diristopbcr),  notices  of,  291,  eon. 

Specimen  of  his  Bath  (iuide,  ti96-697. 
Argmlia,  adventures  of.    Chambfriapnt  202—208. 
Argentile  and  Curan,  a  tale.     Warner,  Ixvi,  71* 
AaMsraoMO  (Dr.  John),  notice  of.  M6— 648. 

Specimens  of,  648-A50. 
Athens  described.    Milton,  2B9. 
Amaa  (Philip),  specimens  of,  287> 
Attom  (Sir  Robert),  Songs  by,  210, 321. 

Poem  said  to  have  been  written  by,  77. 


Bale  (Bishop)*  an  early  dramatic  author,  Irii. 


Robene  and  Kakyne.    Henrpeone,  20i 

DowaabeL    Jhrapton,  118. 

On  a  Wedding.    Sir  J.  Suckling,  ISl, 

The  Chronicle.    Cowlep,2M. 

Coin's  Complaint    Rotee,  334. 

From  Uie  What-dyeHaOl-it.    Gag^aaS, 

Colin  and  Lucy.    TickeU,  369. 

Sally  in  our  AUey.    Carep,  453. 

William  and  Margaret    MaUet,  46i. 

Sir  Charles  Bawden.    Chatterton,  498, 

May-Ere,  or  Kate  of  Aberdeen.    Cunniitgham,  517. 

Owen  of  Carron.    Langkome,  555. 

Hosier's  Ghost    Glover,  SOB. 
RAUFPYhDn  (John).  Sonnets  by,  639, 640. 
Barbour  (John),  his  Bruce,  17. 
Bakklat  (Alexander),  critical  notice  of,  xlix. 
Bateson's  Madrigals,  specimens  from,  61. 
Bath,  public  breakfiwt  at.  described.    Arntep,  605-407. 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  a  Tala.    Siti/t,  383. 
BsATna  (Dr.  James),  account  of,  687. 

Specimens  of.  689-694. 

His  admiration  of  Thomson,  409. 
Bbaumoitt  (Francis),  and  Furrcium  (Johif).  notices  of, 
86.87. 

Specimens  of  th«ir  dnmatic  prodnetlona,  8fr-8«. 

Critical  obsenratfcms  on  them,  Ixziv. 
Bbavmomt  (Sir  John),  notice  of,  105. 

Specimen  of  his  Pocmf,  105. 

Further  Extnctsfhnn,  701. 


Beauty,  vanity  of.    Oaseoigne,  39. 

Final  cause  of  our  pleasure  in.    Akentide,  491. 

MentaL    AkenHde,  492. 
Bedford  (Lucy,  Countess  of),  epigram  on.  BenJonton,l¥i. 
BiRir  (Aphra),  specimens  of,  286, 301. 
Bird's  Collection  of  Songs,  qiedmens  from,  60. 
Bishop  (Rev.  Samuel),  specimens  of,  638, 639. 
Blacklock  (Thomas),  notice  of,  626. 

Specimens  of,  627. 
Blackstoni  (Sir  Wm.),  specimen  of,  563. 
Blair  (Robert),  notice  of,  399. 

Specimens  of.  400-44)2. 
Booth  (Barton),  specimen  of,  357. 
Bowles  (Rev.  Mr.),  his  strictures  on  Pope,  remarks  on, 

Ixxxvi— zc.  .176. 
BRATBWATri  (Richard),  specimen  of.  256. 
Bramston  (James),  specimen  of,  389-^392. 
BacRKTOiv  (Jane),  Poem  attributed  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 

written  by,  521. 
Brxtom  (Nicholas),  Ixv,  84. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  86. 
BaoMi  (Alexander),  notice  of,  230. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  230. 231. 
Brooks  (Lord).    SeeGRXvrLLK. 
Brooki  (Henry),  notice  of,  566. 

Specimen  of,  567—569. 
Baoww  (Dr.  John),  notice  of,  473. 

Specimens  of  his  l*oems,  474. 
Browk  (Thomas),  specimens  of,  .116, 316. 
BaowN I  (Isaac  Hawkins),  specimens  of,  443—445. 
Browni  (William),  notices  of.  Ixvi.  180. 

Extracts  from.  189. 190. 
BaocR  (Michael),  notices  of,  476,  604. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  476.  477. 
Bdltsrl  (John),  specimen  of  the  Poetry  of.  246b 
Bunyan*B  Pilgrim's  Progress,  remarks  on.  Ivi. 
BtTRirs  (Robert),  account  of,  640— 6U ;  notioe  of,  430. 

Specimens  of,  645-«62. 

Thought  borrowed  from  Dr.  Young.  467,  ^ate. 

Anecdote  of,  653,  note. 

His  opinion  of  Cowper's  Task.  676.  note. 
BuTLKR  (Samuel).speclmensof,  SG9-279;  aUudedto,lxxxiI. 
BvROM  (John),  Pastoral  by,  445. 

Epigram  by,  516. 
Byron  (Lord),  referred  to.  Izxzv,  436. 47a  505,  526, 572, 579, 
644,  674,676,  fio(<#. 


Ctenbyses's  Army,  destruction  of .    Tlondii.  686. 

Cambyses,  Preston's  Tragedy  of.  IviiL 

Canaoe.  death  of.    Lpdgate,  16. 

Canterbury  Tales,  Prologue  lo,  6. 

Canxonet    Anon.,  58. 

Care,  personificatkm  of.    Tho.  SaekviUe,  37. 

Carsw  (Thomas),  notices  of,  Ixxix,  153. 

Specimens  of.  164—157. 
Carxv  (Henry),  Ballad  by,  453. 
Cartwrioht  (William),  notice  of,  lxxii,183. 

Specimens  of,  IR3— 186. 
Castle  of  Indolence.    Thcmeon,  403. 
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tyWBMQ  OK  am  JrPtgyt  CPffc 

Owiwii— fijTiiB  (wnuHB),  B0ii»«r,  iot. 

Oiumi1»«n«BirWiii.KH«olo«piiteto.  JToiimMU 
OmMmAM  (Oaoffe),  ]iotid»«<;  139. 

gpedn— oTltftFUyMaMai. 

OliHMl«>  of  hteTkndsltai  of  BoMTtlzvlB. 

Sb  fharo  in  tt*  tn^i4j  of  Oliakol.  iM,  mH. 
OhtilitydMoribtd.  Jr<ltoii.MI. 
OKAnsBioii  (TbooMf^fiiotiMfli;  4M--4I7* ' 

Btflad1igr,40a.  

ObMrfatiouoa  ktol^Mlij,  xUr. 


■nl€l^.i 


UMiiKl 
Ooteldft  (8.  T.),  opiBtai  «r  ^ 


J.  A 


Ctowpvi 


or  BinnoB*  1114  VWMMr.  IscvO,  iMiik 
Oollkr(Jo]mFftgFiit),kitelunolt     ~~     ' 

Oouan  (VVIlUimniMllM  o(  4«L 


▲  BeBiitt1igr.d8|»iitiii 

BliFMBibflM* 

Sb  Hirtoty  of  flte  BMlvtf  «r 
OBiwmif  (WHUiiii),  t§mimmu  ti, 
OMwrABdi  (Btoiy),  ai» 


Od«<m.  a;m«,mi. 

Coon*  (John  Gilbert), 

Song  attributed  to,  479. 

Song  by,  479. 
Cooper's  HUl  deKribed.    Sir  J.  Denham,  242. 
CoRUBT  (Bishop), 

Notice  of  and  Extract  from,  Ixvi.  134—136. 
Commendatory  Poems,  their  Importance  in  biography, 

97  f  note. 
Cotton  (Charles),  notice  of,  291. 

Specimens  of.  292—297. 
CoTTOK  (Nathaniel),  specimen  of ,  615. 
Country  Justice,  duUes  of.    Langhome,  552. 
Country  Life  described.    nerriek,2a3. 
CowLBY  (Abraham),  notices  of.  bcxU,  Ixxix,  233,  234. 

Specimens  of  his  Poetry,  234—238. 

Critical  remarks  on  it. 

Note  upon,  238. 

Line  in  imitated  by  Cowper,  675,  note  ;  his  ooimtry- 
loving  spirit,  447. 
Cowpsa  (William),  account  of.  669-676. 

Specimens  of,  676—684. 

Compared  i»ith  Thomson,  402, 403. 

His  character  of  Thomson,  403,  note. 

I.  H.  Browne.  443,  note. 

Notes  on  HOton  by,  Ixzx,  Ixxxi. 

Of  similes,  Ixxxvii,  note. 

Passage  in  his  Homer,  Ixxxlx,  note. 
Crabhaw  (Richard),  notice  of,  196. 

Specimen  of  his  Poehis,  198— 20a 
CaAwruRD  (William),  Songs  by,  424. 
Croker  (J.  W.),  note  on  Dr.  Young  by.  387. 

On  the  identity  of  Thales  with  Savage,  572. 
CromweU's  Conspiracy,  a  Tragi-Comedy,  extract  from.  210. 
Cuckoo,  ode  to.    Logan,  604. 
Cunningham  (Allan),  notes  by,  345, 661,663. 

Life  of  Bums  by,  characterised,  643. 
CcmriNGHAM  (Juhn).  specbnens  of.  516. 
Custom,  influence  of.    Pon\fret,  314. 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia.    Dryden.ZXik 


tfaoClMtBA  ll9MlBB4i^bdH»llT»]Sft 


«rkfi 


(AteB^M4  _ 

1U.VIM  (Mr  JiihB).M«iMfli;in,l«l» 
iPftfltnwBiif  lilTff*irniHLlW  IM 
GUIiaa  noMikaoM  tkan. 


(TlWBM),]MllMal;MiL 

8pMlm«torfaiaPo«nHb  MI^ICl. 
Bboum  (Mr  Jota),  mOmoI;  SI8. 

lorktoi 


A  tofirt  amiiiiitlon  ti  Mi  1  ' 
warhm.  Jmm h Xk»§^flmitmt§» ML 


Alorer^sreqiMsefaroomfart    JUdb.  JBitoardb,  Si 
Allegorical  personsgeB  described  in  helL   n«.  Sedb- 

vtUe,36. 
Arraignment  of  a  lorer.    Oaecoigne,  38L 
Una  followed  by  the  lion.    Bpeneert  47. 
Description  of  the  witch  Dnesaa's  Joomey  to  flie  is- 

femal  regions.    The  same,  48. 
The  Bower  of  Blisa    The  same,  52. 
Glance  and  Britomart  exploring  the  GaTe  of  MsriiB. 

The  same,  54. 
Belphoebe  finding  Timias  wounded.    Spenar,  S&, 
Successive  appearances  of  nature  during  a  wi"""Mg^ 

day.    A.  Hunut  63. 
Mercy  dwelling  in  heaven,  and  pleading  for  tin 

guilty.    OiUsFMeher^Bl. 
Justice  addressfaig  the  Creator.    Tlie  same,  82. 
Mercy  brightening  the  rainbow.    The  aMrie,  82. 
The  palace  of  Presumption.    The  same^  82. 
Nymphidia,  the  court  of  Fairy.    Draptin,  108. 
The  Poet's  Elysium.    The  same,  Ixv. 
Morning,  birdi^  and  hunting  of  the  deer.   Ttenne, 

117. 
The  priestess  of  Diana.    CkoftMU,  IxviL 
The  image  of  Jealousy.    The  same,  IxviL 
Abode  of  Uie  witch  Orandra.    The  aameb  IxviL 
Address  to  his  native  soiL    W.  Browne,  19U. 
Evening.    The  same.  190. 
Death  of  Rosamond.    If  ay,  197. 
Soliloquy  of  Satan.    Crathaw,l9S. 
To  Meadows.    J7«rr<dk,  232. 
To  Daffodils.    The  same,  232. 
To  Blossoms.    The  same.  232. 
The  Cotmtry  Life.    The  same,  233. 
The  Complaint    ro«^,235. 
The  Waiting-Maid.    The  same,  236. 
Honour.    The  same,  237. 
Wit.    The  same,  237. 
The  father  of  Rhodalind  offering  her  to  Doka  Oondi- 

bert    Davenantt  240. 
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€<w[w'«HlLL     Mir  J  r>fitMam,  US. 

ConipliklBt  nf  ■  iMUTUd  dlrliui  tn  porttAn  tlmcL  Dr* 

fiong  oa  JUay  Morulng.    ^^fon,  250. 

A  (h£n3.    Tlii  mtil^ .  £50- 

Btit3«itt  tK wkJUos  li^  bllocUintt  »fid  ^pt J  vl  t  j.    The 

I «(  KflJiAtli  on  A  the  ChtirtiH,  on  h«rlnf  af 
hit  Ittit  Acbtervmciitand  (le^th^    Tbe  mmit,  ^titi^^ 

The  EknlfTVitj.    //uri-r^,  Sflfl- 

Ttu  QjifiBph  cnmpliiutirtg  fgr  the  dcftUi  Of  Iwr  frnva^ 
Tb«  HPiP,  If  CO. 

Nlf  ht  lioce,  or  «  picture  dn vn  In  Hie  darlL  W^Urt 

991. 
Toy npv  |o  Irelnxid^  fn  iJarliJiHi  lui.    C  CMttrn,  3^^ 
Thought*— What  are  they  I    ^'Mfntd  »,  3W>. 
Clmim'ter  of  Shaftesbury.    Drpdm .  3M. 
Oi  meter  of  ZlmH.    The  lune*  a  7. 
ChAnicLer  of  Ihicg  A&4  Qf  <lbe  pwU  Settle  Bad  Bhad* 

Weill,    The  wme,  W^* 
tkewTipdnit  of  LyctirBiiB,  kln^  of  Thnuce,  »nd  «r 

Kiiicjtrim^  Iclnir  i»f  luU«.    Th«  Mune,  am. 
t^TjiRnit  km*  fiif  h  Toy  niMinpnt,    Th  p  nmt,  a^ 
From  Tbc  Flow ur  ntid  the  l^eaf.    Thv  lUDet  Ot I, 
Tbfr  Infl  aeavt  of  ciulaii]-    r/>ii0ii^lj  3J  ^ 
Th«  BooLwoniu    Fdm^lLSSS. 
Lrtl(^r  ffom  !  t*ly .    ^  t/r/^f on ,  33a 
On  him^iilf,  ^  tieii  in  a  cimnumptloD.   Br^  Stv^,  3^ 

EpisiJo  to  h h frlrada^     ff''#f f , 9ti- 

The  bftfltard.    SaMp? »  371. 

TcfH«p  wdttect  afttf  vcdof  Wlsdcn  €ut]&  T*  Wmr- 

If^,  tin. ,  309, 
The  Cfe*tU  of  Indjctl^ncc,  CiuitQ  I^    Tlonuon^  403, 
Eplatk  t/i  Iho  E«tI  of  iKirwt.    X.  PkiUp*^  4ti. 
The  ftunitn utii  lionn iii .     WttMUd^  k I S. 
Yciwfl  vrittrn  In  ah  inn.    A^  Hith  4fA» 
AUf«^:irU<M  d^^rlptltm  of  VcrtO*    ^^  »^af ,  4A 
Gtunnar  liilL    l»^r.i33. 
Fran  tlw  frophe«ry  of  FjunlnA'    CkurHkittt  4S& 
Ideliliita.    BrnCf,  ATt* 

Bxtncti  frvm  I'btr  fibi  pwrvclL    f dftf^rn^,  4Ji  1— ISB. 
Fn^tii  The  Ficanin*  t^f  tmailiutkai.   Akemitit,  4a> 

Ffiim  A  Miwwidy  (o  the  Hfivnoryof  }iE«  Wtfik  8hi>Wf6lG* 

Tlic  PartuerV  Initio     Frr^iiMMfim-t  Hit. 

Tb*  T™*«»eT.    (?n W4  m  itk »  iJ?. 

TIm  Dv^rtod  V  ill^gt;.    Tl  i«  iMunp,  ^30, 

KuIocIdk, 'KT  tho  Chj^ritLbLi*  Mjlmui.    ftartt^  5ai. 

Wrttlfli  in  th«  wladow  of  ui  ubMiufc  lodfihifi-houBo. 

AnoD.  542. 
The  Old  Ba^bdor.    Aaum^  M4. 
From  Thti  Atl  Of  Fkwprrfnf  lI«Altb.  ^mufrirnf ,  540 

T>uthn  of  »  Country  Juitii^.    Lnnffh^rMt  ^Ba,  M*^ 
Glpt$c».   TbfiMm,£34 
TtwBeliHtii.    Pmr^Mt^Bl. 

TheFl«]dorBAttLe,^    Th^  vamttt  SGI. 

The  Rrptnp  Khd  Itii^t  Warld.    Broakf*  SGJ. 

Rxtnctjt from  "  La^nldAA-'    (?^«i<t,  Bmi--StM, 

iDToi-ttifofi  to  Melftncholy.    Ilntitifif^  &)i* 

I>Hith  of  Imd,  una  tha  luncntAtiua  of  gcUiiw0T«t- 

EitnctA  from  J  iid^  H wtored.  t>r.  ito^rtiM  WA^-^XL 
thvl^^lasi  ta4intu    J.  WurroM.KIL 
Kxtrvi.'^mt  from  Tbo  Ttak.    CoH-ptr^  1!^^— 6ML 
On  the  L«^  cif  tbf^  Royal  Cieorte*    Tlie  asme,  GSI» 
Yiinll«j  Uak.    Tfaciiiimc<,(fl}] 
Dcvtnirt  (on  of  Ciini<tt]m»'a  Army..    Dt^rvrin  t  GS3, 
Mldnisbt  ConfljiitTmtloti,    The  urtie.  OBG. 
Thv  heruEo  jittJichmcnt  of  the  yiiuth  In  Itnlliuid  whn 
iltftidcd  h|«  mlstTtw  in  thr  p\Affu^.  Tbu  WPir^  ^7^ 
TtieMUutrdl.  Booit  L  BcrtfffpVvffitfli 

Dtvlmhi  ivtqTnnL    Tarw.  ]^ 
PimLtY  illoberttp  aiKchnnc  ivf,  4<KL 
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iHnfir*  (Dr  Johnf,  noUco  of^  Ixvl,  114 

fiptetmeni  of  hit  pneiry « 1 15,  IK 

Specjjmetts  of  hit  heroic  rene  viib  rh^iii^ 
DnRairr  iCharlcj  J^kvjl|««  Earl  ^^notJqc  of,  31&. 

ESjN^cjmens  of,  .M6—3\7. 
l>oiTCL4jj  {fkiwmiiiip  hi*  TndslAtion  of  th«  JEa^iAt  xIrllL 

I)fi!>crlpt|Dn9«f  fi4laJF^  Bfxnutyt  IT* 
BowubtlpAhKll^^    |7raffi>ft,  H& 
Dfake  jSh-  FfimdiK  diicflptlon  of.   Fiit^igreft  141- 

F1iomBaTid»id&^hnbti^    Pttii*  I 

FnjmTh«M«ld'*T>aiedy.    Be^umtrnf  And  mU:3kf^     ' 
Fiwn  fh«  tffltiidf  of  Phil  »it*f .    Th  e  Hme,  SB, 
Fitmj  T^  Ctutotn  cf  lh«  Country.    The  iAme^  M. 
From  th»  eoaiedy  of  A  ti  Fool*.    Ckapm^xn ,  1 30, 
Frum  the  tragedy  of  Women  bftYraro  Womeu^    >f  14- 

Frmi]tb#  pUyof  Blqrt^M jiabir  ron^tfrble.  Thv  I 

From  Thft  Ph«nijt.    Tlie  um«.  UO. 

From  The  HotiMt  ^VhortL    Ikkker,  IfiL 

Fmjii  V  it  tortft  CoiM>iiahCTia*     rfVfe j  f rr,  1  Afi, 

Fmni  ThoBofiilmjiii.    Mattinitfr, 17^ 

Ptiora  Tlic^  Great  Duke  of  ^U«wnc«.    The  ttine.  \7% 

PnHQ  The  F«b<  ^Ijiid  of  the  KMobanfCV.  Ut^ytt^^,  J£ta 

Fftjm  The  Grftt<^ful  Scrviuit.    ^iH^,  21  fl,  IjexvIU, 

Fnjfn  The  GeDtleman  ol  Y^okiC.    The  wiue,  ^KL 

Fhim  Tbo  Tralu>r,  Ixxiji. 

F^m  Thi?  BtnthcT^  Ixxix. 

F^wn   the   tt^giMlj  of   rh&Iu4er.     Bfdttnfttt   anil 

From  Tb0  Scornful  l«dy.    Tlie  mbie,  91 . 
FrDtn  The  H«ld  of  tbo  1^1  HI    The  Mttie,  91. 
FrvflithotnivedyofRollo*    ThoHme.^O, 
From  The BcsfEgKre  BuAb.    The hqw^ fil 
Froni  the  tn^tidy  nf  Ikqod  □»,    Tlip  «Une.  M- 
Ffom  the  comedy  of  Mmuieur  Thom^w.  Tbe  mrw,  Mk 
Front  A  KJn{[  apd  N  o  Khv|r,    The  wnef  1»^  O0v 
From  the tn|(c4y  ^f  Amunth.    fioJF* ,  KKX 
From  6oidi0iii*l».  a  tngeAj.    AFarHon^  1  £7* 
From  Antonio  and  Mt:lli44i    The  ifttof.  l:fft. 
From  the  Ci*medy  of  All  FiKjin,    f  Afj/rmuji,  i;iry. 
From  TIjo  Hil^>-  Looklnir  GluA^   tiamMjik,  13S. 
From  th«  tniedjf  «f  WoiBtfi  bcurue  Wgmcii,    Hf jf- 

Ftom  The  Hoartng  Girl .    The  wne,  138— 131k 

From  Tlie  Foi.    B^  /osfon.  14JI. 

Fi>rturie  girin^  Fortmiflliu  hli  choios  ol  fiiodi, 

fMUtrr,  lai. 
From  the  iJnehMe  of  Milit.    ITe^f^*  1&3»  IfiSt 
From  The  Lmrer'*  MehmeJioly .    J^utrf,  ifln. 
F>om  the  comedy  uf  A  iiav  Won  dor.    Rawt^^  |4ti. 
Tmtn  Th»  D«ke  of  MlUn^ » tragedy.  MAtMibyrft  i;i. 
Frtjm  Til*  Itondmnn.    The  ume.  1 73— iTflt 
From  ITie  Fatnl  l>oirry.    M>i*§iniitr  and  FUM,  JW). 
From  the  trn4[L«ly  of  A  Womoa  kilted  wiih  KLndneaL 

From  The  F*uaCciijtnict,    JT^^n^.^lt- 

Wrmn  the  tngtaAy  of  ThaCsrd  ins] ,   ^irUr*  S 1  f><-aii. 

From  The  RoyeJ  Mwiter.    The  fnme^  210, 

From  The  Oreterui  flerrujL    The  ■anie,  *10L 

From  The  Iioitblf  ul  il«k.  The  Hmf^  1^ 

l<^m  The  Lady  of  FlrttAitr*',  The  lime^  £33»SQ|iit 

From  Cbabot,  Admlrml  eJ  fr'nuob  Shirks  attd  0tap* 

From  The  niyMAtch.    Ma^nf.^SL 
From  Th  u  Mjijkr^  ue  of  Cohiul    MiU&»y 
Frt<ni  The « trpliim.    6ripfjji*  4tS. 
From  VVtikx  k'trmm*!.    Tht^  Miov,  fM. 
Fmm  Theodoilue;  or,  Th«  Forco  of  Lot^    J 
From  The  Fair  ppoltenl-    fii»«»  3M; 
From  The  >li>umiiiLp  DrJde.    runjit^i-/,  M& 
From  Tho  F*taJ  Curit^ity,    ij^^A,  ndj-^aKJ, 
Fn^nt  the  Ifngfniy  of  The  Fstal  MArrijife. 

Frum  The  fWUe  fheph^nL    Jl/on  IkHSM^^  4311 
Fmm  the  tngedy  of  B»rhara—.    Mmm,A7^ 
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FiBfTDt'^t  iiiC  til*  tr«gB4T  of  A^pttlnn.    Oray,  $tm. 
From  t)i  &  tnfvdT  vf  CrcH£&,     Tr  ITTi  itikatd,  S»L 

From  Car^ctBiCEu.    Matoni.  6^ 
DiHD&tio  Poets  of  Ecislwd,  f^or  to  Slukspeucif  Dotke 
of.  liflt— li. 
After  ^akiFpenrc,  aati  dminf  tbe  nlgn  of  J&sief  L 

l>jE*vTO?f  iMicbh*!^  potlco  oif,  Iit-  t«|.  «  ' 

^pcctmLniK  of  liiK  pwttjf  UtJ^l  tg. 
Dread,  di^iMTriptir^n  or    ThomOM  Sttckt*illf^  .17- 
DniiTii  iydc-  on  hcttrtng.    Jr4An  S<iitt,  S^ 
DucHiiuin}  ( William  1,  D^iic^  of,  IH, 

Extract*  fftvm.  ixTi,  IJM, 

Soimetaby,  iO^— 1!M1. 

TUj  ooiTiejiatunift  with  Jcmwut  l44^14Si 
DnvEtv  (Jofanf,  ipAiinieiifk  nf^  3iit>— 3li» 

CriUral  rensJirks  an  his  w&t^b^  Iji^xHi^-lsst^rrf 

Hts  deteriiiiily^  powers  Uxxlj. 

P^imjn  borroiTKl  frotu,  by  GulddnltbT  f^M* 

UJs  truiilation  of  the  £cljn^«  and  OoQirjrtiSj  cxQn" 
pufcd  with  WArUm'tt,  064. 

ni8  rontrsdlctory  crlflciams,  Ar«^,  fiSU. 
DuturtiiK'i  pocin  oa  rrmtkmi.  trv&iliited  by  Sjflvtftfrt 
specimen  of,  ixix. 

Tb«<  que>«tln3i  oomidmd,  bov  fJu-MUtoo  wsi  mdebted 
to  ic»  Ixix. 
Dnldsa^  m  tale.    Jlr  IT.  Raltiffh,  7^ 
Dchkui  <^nm«nK  vativi^  of,  xItIU,  t?,.  l»-il. 

Bpee&mis  of  hli  poean*,  Si— ^94 
DwttttT  (Tlmoftif),  vpecimctia  of,  (JIG-^lff. 
DftflP  I  JBhai .  BDthse  flf ,  43S.  « 


{Riodmrdi  e^ecime3^i}f  bis  pocti7p  M* 
TTnCiw  o£  liriiL 

OntbeDeatbofAddiflOfi-    IVf Jtilf ,  SBf*. 

A  Low  Elafty,    ^dmnHmrf.^  3^ 

On  the  sorrow  of  on  iD^cnnouA  wtodt  ^m  tbo  mtluL- 
vh(y\y  «>Tent  of  a  LicNMiUoui  ftmatir.   Skctatime,  4Au^ 

On  Spring.    J^rucw,  4741, 

Tlifi  Tenn  of  Old  May -day.    iAftiUinit  MS, 
Mlxaboth  fQuocnl,  ^mefnl  cbiiXBctet  of  poetry  dnrctiir  tbo 

ag^  oU  xxxT. 
EUif  (Gvof^)»  bii  vtofT  of  tlie  rtw  of  oar  luigu«fie  ci}iii- 

bsted.  xxU^iMtll,  17. 
Kiig!juid'«  nt^lloon^  extract  frumt  fU* 
Bufllih  Ijimpjttga,  fonnjLtloti  nfp  iuUh, 

CoidtDienDcimcTii  of  t  xxxt 
Eoftiaib  re>ctryp  «tjiU?  of^  In  (be  tvelfth  Hutniy,  zxxr. 

In  tlte  UiMcditb  ccnturj.  xxxvL 

Iti  the  fonrt««DtIi  ^tfttury,  xx^irUL 

Id  Ibi!  fifteenth  century,  xIVk 

lo  the  ctad  of  the  £ftecalh  imd  b^slimiiig  of  the  di- 
teentlt  centuiy^  xIWiL 

During'  thesLxt'Centh  ecmtury,  L 

Dtiiinir  the  neviintflefith  centutyt  Ixxll. 

Dunng  tliD  (atmet  pfut  of  tho  elghtfltaitli.  ecDtmj, 
IxixvL 
EnviULitiL 

On  hif  urtiim  frrun  Bpabi.    s;r  T.  ITprt;  2a 

Of  II  pireoiK  Tjiflor,    $ir  /»  //arrinfffon,  7^ 

On  LU4?y,  Counter  of  Kledfnrd.    Mea  Jarunnt  14S. 

TJie  Remndy  w^fso  thAU  the  Dtmufr.    Priiirt  34L 

On  poj-ttfll  Fume.    The  wAiDitf  341- 

On  two  Monopoilttjb    Byromt  S\G- 

^rUtni  petj»  hie  efit.    JSuAjip^  G^ 

Splcndoai  tisu.    The  same^  ^■'Si 

Quo<Minfiue  modo  remn,    The  ^me,  G3QI 

Mi9cetLBJi[K>t2a    Perrnt,  74- 

Oa  I^Isabetbt  L.  H.    tien  Jon^n^  147. 

On  the  Cannt«A«  of  Pembrolte.    Ttie  ^vmvt,  I49v 

On  IJidj  Miury  Villierii,    Camr,  Ibh, 

On  Ratintenn^  Jack  sind  idle  Joui.    l*rlof  ^!M1. 

On  MnL  Muon,    Ma*&f»^  WL 


Bpeotsum  otf^  fiB — MMt 
£T0itnf ,  ode  UL    CiiUf  ■■#« 

Tfflnpedtnmis,  ode  oe,    J'oftii  Sattt^ 
£tv3itDi  Staff  4ddr«9  to.    £^^»iwjrt  317^ 

FAJK7  MnC  Detin     Pcri^  e& 


The  Biacklrird. 
F4mFAx  (Edwftrd^  notjcv  of.  bd^  Mt    « 

Specimen  of  bis  pncmi,  UM|-^S&  ii 

Fab?  Qnmti  extracts  fntmp    S^^m^tutt  4?-^* 

R^leq^'i  Bonnet  upoD»  7T< 

Cbvactes'lM^,  liv. 
Fairy*  the  oisurt  of.  dcvctfbcd.    Drajfivm,  IQP—IIL 
Fkith.    <?W4jr;*i,  187- 
F^uiveren  4  WiUiAm ) ,  iuitlc«  of,  laj.  « 

S|pf!dmen>  of^  'ljl)-^4fi&. 
FaoG^.oiela    /.  )rarffMi,aK7. 
FuwAvra  ^air  RIohArd),  igfwtMtw  of  Qtm  W"^  ^ 

Hti  TiniflD  of  the  LiuJM.  <(!(». 
Faif^  jFfaiicb),  notice  lutd  ffpedBCken  of,  S^^ 
Fsriuif  (Eiyjkh),  notice  of,  34», 

FKRQtrBDW  fHctbcTtk,  DoUceofr  Si% 
SpeetnMfi  of,  &!& 

II  of.  I£9. 
f n  Tb4!  FalAl  J^awwj,  Ut^  m 
CQiimi,  nib, 
Frnuamitv  (Cbarlen).  rpcc^iiiacni  <kf,  14^ 
FXATluir  (Thomto^.  spet^maift  o^  XM^^Sia* 
Flktcuxx  (GHoa  mid  Ph^neiu),  notion  oft  l^itt  il-4 

I^EMeciinonii  of  their  p(x3iiB,  8l~'8i- 
PLBTCHRti  (Jobii>,  plan  of,  Olid  iHilutnio  <■  UlK 
FHnocu,  Ixxiv,  n&tt* 
See  BiADWOflT  jFnnd^^u 
FoiLD  jJofan}.  critical  nutieeaof,  lxa:vttp  lOL 

Bpedinetii  of,  Ifift— 16B. 
Feanee.  joumej'  to.  described-    B^thtrp  Cffrhft*  t3l& 
FTlcodt  chAiact^r  of  a  true  «&«.    MCath.  Pkitif4t  ^^ 

Gvrrek:,  chftmetcr  of*    Ch^reJiiU,  4SW. 
Oakth  (I>r.h  i^pccimeai  of,  .133-^^37. 
OA£COiONit  4^CicQTi^),  notice  of,  Si 

Speclmtat  of  his  pociDA^  3a^-J9. 

NoUe«  of,  Mil. 

On  the  Tonilicatifiit  of  Ctiaaeer^  UL 
Oat  (John),  notion  of,  AA,  3SL 

Bpcdmcni  of  hU  poemi^  351-^357- 
QestDJ*  power  of.  otut  EnTy.    W.  Hrovnt^  1^ 

EflJoymentA  of^  in    ^oliecttjr^    Iti    etona  fm 
po«it{ot].    .fitmfidf ,  4Sdl 
Geoff jfcy  of  Momnonth'^  hl^toiy,  eharscter  of.  xxxr.. 
Giarord  (WiUtosil,  notct  cm  Ford  hj,  Ix^vU,  JflU 

OnSkelton.L 

Oh  a  p3A§a^  In  ^hakjipesfire,  Iriii. 
G  ipsles  de*ctib»L    L  ri  ngkornt ,  r«ii. 
QiiOfViyt  fRiduu^).  nqt^ec  of,  593— ^pn ;  Alluded  to,  K 

f^peclmene  of  his  poeou,  SBfi—W^^ 
GoDOLnrm  i  Sidney  f,  specrimaa  of^  183. 
Qodwbi  (WlHiamh  till  extr^ragant  »imiT«tifB  4tf  « 

msp^  In  PhoerV  Virgil  c«A»ired,  IzTili. 
GorrK  (Thomaii),  1113. 

E^pecimea  of,  103—104^ 
GoldinK  {Arthnr),  a  wixrw  fiuli  In  hin  ]tfe,  Ixrfil*  fi#li. 
rrolding^i  tmnHlaiion  of  Ovid,  nnuu-ksoni,  IzviiL 
QoLTVSMrTH  (OliTcr},  natisby:— 


On  Ocnhtun,  ?4& 
WaUet,  SSa. 
P*rnel1^  :i23. 357- 
Rowe«  334. 
Adduon,  338> 
Prior.  34i 
Tiekidl,  W»  :)ffil 
,174. 


On  Sfrift,  3fn,  ,'«£. 
A.  Philip*,  4 1 J. 
Oolliniii,  429. 
£.  Moorci.  4^. 
L  II.  Bttrime.  413. 
Sbenfttnne,  44?. 
Youn^f  4(lfk 
S'moklett,  51^ 
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GoUMMiTR  (OUrer),  notioe  of,  saism. 

gpecimaui  of.  A27— ASS. 
Gould  (Robert),  q>ediDeiii  of,  322. 
Gown  (John),  ootioe  of,  19. 

Spedmeoi  of  hia  poems,  15—15. 

Strictures  on  his  style  and  Teraifloation,  xlv. 
GBAiifosa  (Dr.  James),  specimen  of,  477. 
OmAMTTUJB  (George,  Lord  Lansdowne),  specimen  of,  35a. 
Gaay  (Thomas),  notice  of,  604. 

Spedmeos  of,  505-AlO. 
Greatness  (human),  instability  of.    Pkineat  FUteker»  83. 
Gbbcm  (Matthew),  notice  of,  358. 

Specfanen  of  bis  poetry,  358-^60. 
GmBBNB  (Robert),  notices,  of,  Ix,  41. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  41. 
GraiTille  (Sir  Bevil).  verses  on  the  death  of.    Cartwright, 

184. 
Gaanuji  (Sir  Fnlke,  Lord  Brooke),  q>ecimeos  of,  Izz, 

104,1015. 
GasTiixB  (Mrs.),  specimen  of.  580. 
Grimoald  (N.),  the  second  to  use  English  blank  Terse,  UL 
GroDgmr  HiU.    Dper,  43& 

Hianrarroif  (THlliam).  notice  of,  900. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  S0(^-i01. 
Haflz,  song  of,  transUted.    Sir  W.  Jones,  837. 
Hall  (John),  specimen  of,  801. 

Haix  (Joseph,  Bishop  of  Norwich),  account  of,  Ixvi, 
87.88. 
Specimens  of  his  poems,  60— 71 
Further  specimens  of,  700. 
Hallam  (Henry),  notes  by  :— 

On   the   SazoQ    Chro-        On  Mr,  CampbeUt  oha- 
nicle,  zziz.  raoter  of 

Commencement  of  It. 

English  language.  Sir  J.  Beaumont,  105. 

xxxi.  Chapman,  130. 

Layamon,  zzxil.  Drummond,  145. 

i^wnsert  language,  Carew,  154. 

!▼•  Lord  Sterline,  1501 

Drayton,  106. 
HAMiLTOir  (William),  notice  of,  426. 

Specimens  of.  486—427. 
BAMMOirD  (James),  specfanen  of.  38(1 
Hardynge's  Chronicle  of  the  History  of  England,  cha- 
racter of  ,  zlTiiL 
Hariot,  deriTatkn  and  use  of  the  word,  p.  12,  noU. 
BAMMiHmoK  (John),  3a 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  39-40. 
HABaiMOTON  (Sir  John),  specfanens  of  the  poetry  of,  73L 
Hasts  (Walter),  noUoe  of,  537. 

Specimens  of,  538-Ml. 
Hawbs  (Stephen),  a  poet  of  the  sizteenth  century,  cha- 

lactcr  of .  xlTiiL 
Bmadlmt  (Henry),  notiee  of,  O08. 

Specimen  of ,  602. 
HsMnvoB  (Waiiam),  eztracto  from  a  play  by,  219—215. 
Henry  the  Mhistrel  (Blind  Harry).  17. 
HaamTsoirB  (Robert),  20—21. 

Specimen  of  his  poems,  8a 
nnnar  (George),  specimen  of  the  poetry  of,  19& 
Hermitage,  biscription  in.     Warlon,  682. 
Haaiucs  (Robert),  notices  of,  Ixxx.  230. 
Specimens  of  his  poetry,  238— 233L 
ig  of.    Ben  Jonton,  146. 
Hejwood  (John),  an  early  dramatic  author,  iTiL 
Hbtwood  (Thomas),  notkse  of,  191. 

Specimens  of,  192—194. 
Bill  (Aaron),  specimens  of,  485. 
HoDonr,  address  ta    Cottlep,  237. 
Honour  (faminine),  described.    Carew*  IK. 
Hook  (N.),  specfanen  of,  287. 
BawAMD  (Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey),  notice  of,  3U. 
Specimens  of  his  poems,  38-^33. 
Something  melanoholy  even  fai  his  stndns  of  gal- 
lantry, xItIL 
Estfanate  of  the  senrice  rendered  by  him  to  British 
Uterature,  Ui. 


Hudibras.  BuUer's,  extracto  fhmi,  269-879. 

And  his  Sqnfare,  described.    BuUer,9». 

Commencing  battle  with  the  rabble,  and  Iflaitff  eff 
Crowdero  prisoner,  275. 

Vicarious  Justice  exemplified  by  Ralpho,  in  the 
case  of  the  Cobbler  that  killed  the  Indian,  977. 

Consulting  the  Lawyer,  277. 
Hums  (Alexander),  notice  of.  62. 

Poetical  specimen  of,  63,  64. 
Humiw  (William),  specimens  of.  lili,  note,  34. 


Imagination  described.    Sir  F.  GreviU^,  lOi. 

Pleasures  of.    Akenside,  489-49A. 
Imprisonment,  benefit  of,  to  a  wild  youth.  Jf  iddMon^lSB. 
Independence,  ode  to.    Smollett,  5li. 
IndilTerence,  prayer  for.    Mrs.  ChrviUe,  seo. 
Ireland,  Toyage  ta    CotUm»W. 


Jaoo  (Richard),  specfanens  of,  564-.565. 
Jamm  L,  Kfaig  of  Scothmd,  notices  of,  17, 1& 

Specimens  of  his  poems.  19. 
James  L,  Kingof  Engjand,  budi. 
Jealousy,  description  of .  (7rem«,41. 
JoHKSON  (Dr.  Samuel),  specfanens  of,  879-579. 
Jones  (Inigo),  his  quarrel  with  Jonson.  142. 
Joifxs  (Sir  W^illiam),  notice  of,  633-637. 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  637. 
Jonson  (Ben),  account  of,  149—146. 

Speicfanens  of  his  poetry.  146—153. 

Extracts  fhmi,  70a 

Critical  remarks  on  him  as  a  dramatist.  Ixlii. 

His  quarrel  with  Danid.  80,  note. 
Justice  addressfaig  the  Creator.    Giles  FleUher,  92. 


KOligrew  (Mrs.  Anno),ode  to  the  memory  of.  Dr^den,Mm. 

Kino  (Bishop),  specimens  of,  250—251. 

Kiss,  the  parting.    Dodslep,  46(K 

Knowledge  (human),  Tanity  of.    Sir  J.  Daviu,  lOa 

Description  of.    Sir  F.  OrevilU,  104. 
Ktd,  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  age  of  Elisabeth,  notice  of,  Ix. 


Lamb  (Charies),  notes  by  :— 

On  Chapman,  13U. 
Shirley,  215. 
Wither,  84a 
Langetoft  (Peter  de),  notice  of,  xxxTiil,  note. 
LufOHoaNB  (Dr.  John),  notice  of,  551. 

Specimens  of,  559-^1. 
LAMax.ANDB  (Robert),  a  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
notice  of,  xliii. 

Character  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him,  xIIt. 
Language,  English,  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquesl 

upon,  xxix. 
Lansdownx  (George,  Lord),  song  by,  358. 
Law.  eulogy  on.    Middleton,  140. 
Lawyer^  Farewell  to  his  Muse.    Sir  W.  Blackstime,  563. 
Layamon's  transhOion  of  Wacet  Brut,  strictures  on  the 

date  of,  XXX— xxxil,  xxxt. 
Lss  (Nathaniel),  notice  of,  301. 

Specfanens  of.  308— 3(»4. 
Leonidas.  extracts  tnm.    Glover,  BOfi—^OS. 
L'EsraANOB  (Sir  Roger),  poem  ascribed  to,  8ia 
LcTcn  Water,  ode  to.    Smollett,  51  A. 
Life  described.    Bp.  King,  850—851. 
Lu.u>  (George),  notice  of,  301. 

Specimens  of,  388— ;i67. 
Lloyd  (Robert),  notice  of,  461. 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  461. 
Local  poems,  some  enumerated,  248,  note. 
Lockhart  (J.  G.),  note  by,  upon  Scott's  Sfa-  Tristiem,  zl. 

Dryden'S  adaptattons  of  Chancer,  Ixxxri.  • 

His  Life  of  Bums.  553-643.  i 

LoDGK  (Dr.  Thomas),  notice  of,  85. 

Specimens  of  his 
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8pwlffl«3l*  af,  01:4— CUS. 

l^OTB*  obJti«t  or,    Sir  T.  JFvat,  2U. 

lU-quii^d  with  dkdAin,     W^  RttuniM,  34. 
Siyvlle  lot  of.    ^'uufAiPf//.  4% 
A  nymphV'l^dBitt  isf.    ^ir  IF.  R^Uiffh^  77* 
A  fill vph.0it]  '£  d  Qscrjptl^ii].  of  +    T Jm  ii&eei&»  77> 
Aduiir^  QO  rlraL    Tbe  uimi^t  7tti 
Drvutkm  to.    A/trftt/fff^H,  139. 
renaiUAioQi  to.    Cuf^Wj  IfrL        ^,  ;^. 
Medlaeri^  In*  i^mted.    The  iiUei»i  l&^ 

Yoimg)  oddren  to.    ilfarve^C,^, 
InflcueiiDQ  ct     Waller^  aso, 
Fmrewell  of.     ro^/ef  <  SWi. 
At  ftnt  rigtiL    TbD  wme,  iSC 

Trtaaiph*  of.    Iiamilitinj4M~       .w.     ,... 
L  ^Amour  Tinjlde.    fi^  r  /.  /f .  Jfoorr,  BCI, 
LoTCTp  ccimplajnt  or    Bit  T*  tVpatt  m. 

Suit  to  bU  tmkind  mlfltress.    Tbfi  HUn^  S0^ 
Laiiicnt«tlon  tbac  be  ever  hud  cftiue  to  djouM  fals 
Udy*  Cftitli.    Th^  sviKK,  ^ 
.  BcquBAl  ^  vomfgrt J  mfflUmlzif  bla  cooBtaii^*  JHcAt 
£tflB»^p34. 
AmigEnDfint  of  oii&    Gateoi^nt,  3& 
Tbo  flikfil.    ^^r  if.  yi-ifefi/*,  n- 
Addioa  of,  to  hto  ID JitresB,    Cartw,  1 M. 
of,  td  eajoy    Tbe  vmus  liS^ 
TQignitoful  t^rautjr.    The  soidd,  1^ 
D£idiiln.ntunii3d1|if.    Tb«  cinie,  J^SiSl 
Addrcflc  to  Outir»,  Inquidog  why  ha  tured  her« 

BifiHtlnn  of,  on  the  sifht  of  liii  mlftroeit'i.  bstti& 

»ifleo«Sosi»<if,  aDmamifitTiiw'BgiFdl&    rtfMrjSft> 

Bdf^^Muttohed^    The  tame,  S&h 

DhitogQO  heivp<!ti  two^    Liti^an ,  €0I« 
LofJCtAcm  (Richiii-d)K  notictfflf,  3tjsL 

£pec[tnetu  of  hife  poeoiBi  -Hf^* 
LthrdiDJit}  lEdwEJil},  ^H!chiucii  of*  A43. 
Loj&l  OftTldndf  extn>cC»l^iDp  £S6. 
Ijjy^tf  oabfliiBd.    Anon.,  Sla 
Ltmjciuivs  Pows, 

Ttiii:edy  of  Smug  the  Sjnlth.    JtcHe^iulr,  153. 

Tho  Vicar.    The  sjuiifrt  1^3. 

Ltkc  Muter,  l^kci  Mmi.    Tha  mno^  iSSk 

Fool*  oud  Babea  tvU  tmc.    The  »mo,  1^» 

The  mflrrlKl  &:holiir.    The  mmv^  (J»4. 

On  Littc^»cjit3g«  cat.«&tFA.    Mennu  ^uid  Bmiih,  29& 

FiDin  tln?8tnippodo  for  the  DevU*  BtdiMwaitt^  %S6, 

Extructi  from  lTiidlbra&    BntUr^  fiO^^^SL 

ThA  €£»loudld  Sh  tlUnf .    f%^J>f  1. 31IJ. 

T)ic  Chorch  Buildor.    ADoa.  ,'3£L 

Tbe  5i  rUi  i>f  iUe  Squhv.    G^jt ,  35^5. 

The  lUpe  of  the  Luck.    P^^fv,  ^^1j— 3^, 

^Uloquy  of  tbo  FrlnccflH  Peri  wink  b.     Smartt  £03, 

Th  e  Haunch  of  VeninD »    G&ttUin  iih^  A34« 

Addi^^  (o  the  Deli.    Burnt,  547. 

A  Public  BniAkfBtt  At  Hftth .     AmUy,  WS. 
hmnAAtt  I  John)  t  notice  of,  l& 

j^petimeni  of  his  pi^tryp  lH — 1& 

Strictiuti-a  on  hid  slyl*,  xlvii* 
liTL^  ( John k,  notice  of.  Ilx,  Lx^,  0i. 

SpecimEDsof  hia  poetTy,  03» 
LrjtDfiAv  (Sir  D&TldK  notice  of,  \B—^* 

S|iecim£a9  of  his  popms.  £S— £7. 
LvmLnur  (Oeorsc  Lord^j  tpciclmsiii  of,  317^  £!& 

Mockfutie  ( tleuty'i ,  snf  pli^mentat  tlnH  to  CoUiDl  by,  43L 
MAdn^,  Roullqd'i.    Lixigc^  U^ 
Maid.  f[Qod  (;ouDiic)  Ut  a  ^-ounii^.    C^rev,  1&1, 
Maixtt  4  David  t,  noUee  of,  464. 
B«)M  uid  SoDg  b^i  401,  46S. 


lJ«dDeBv«BC»] 
iKinpv^f<e«^y 


llwikiDd,  ode  t&    £arf  TTnprnt^  0^- 
liuitiTiLr  1  Robert),  comizioiilj  ''-*"*^  De 
MprkfaftiQ  il^abellA),  Mm&vt  oa» 
MajijjOWS  irhriatopb^^,  Lt:.  l2ir. 

8pccuiicn  of  hU  poetry,  4& 
ALi  juiTD.*4  I  John ) .  notice  ef ,  IxtL.  Iflfi,.      ^gr^ 

^pecimtnfi  of  hti  piieti7, 13i5 — 13^:91 
JdAMvmi.%.  (Andrew),  uotfeeoj,  IBfl,  Hfc  -; 

Spec[i3iflOi  of  h  Lf  poetry,  £0!^  IQ^. 
9i£AiwiHeu^Pklljpl,  notioe  of,  Ixil.  IKb  t71«' 

BprnAmaaot  171— Ittl. 

C^ttoil  TOnurki  on  lita  pfodncHofss^  t^^**- 
ICuoH  iKer.  WilJiAmU  notice  of,  660— «t& 

Speofraean  of .  65^ — &j3^ 
MiiOD  (lUn.) ,  epttkph  cm*    JTafOH  Ml. 
MAlchei,  ftm  liappy.     I>r.  IFallt,  411. 
Mat  (nscmaas),  nottoe  of,  19&. 

Hathh  iJiuiiicTt,  f]K>ciiticSH  of »  flia, 
MeJiuiobol^r  inv'it^tuin  t<».    A'-AOtfA^^ML 
^fddjiun  iSquyrrK  deserlptlini  abA  vAitttfBMl 

David  L^asay,  3Lt 
Momoty.  ode  tot    Slfluf^w,  4SS; 
SlCH^iB  {Blr  John  nod  Junes  Siiiltli)^  ^oetei^^' 
Msrc^  dwelling  in  he>Tca  and  |il*#/iiwy  far  ^^ 

Brlfhtenlntr  the  rainbow^    Tile  ^EEti«,  tt, 
Mmmot  I  Jamesi,  fpc^cimfrfi  of,  4B0. 
Mbstuov  ^WOliam).  notice  of.  ISB. 

Spwlmen  of,  ON-^SH. 
Mebipjiyiical  t^oett.    Zldr^  oAd  JlToetj.  lir*^ 
MicKLB  iWm.  Jolioa)^  noU»  e 

iSpechncna  of  liii  poemi!,  I 
tirmOLKTt)^  {Tljomu),  DOtkltOf.] 

SfHciinetiB  of  hid  pocnw,  13S — ^I'Hk 

Rcmnrk  ^m  bit  witchc«.  Ltx^rll^  tMMU 
Miuuir  iJIglm^  iiotic«  of.  ^J,  «sa. 

9pedmeik>of.  asi^^iss. 

^w  Cttr  he  wu  indt bt^d  to  E^lTHteV  I 
thihutaa,  for  tho  prima  ti^miM^  of  1 
Ix^x. 

Crf licoj  Fcmai-kA  on  bis  pc^erical  «ar^^  Ixxx— < 

Hii  adcnimtion  of  ehalnpeans,  2SS. 

Hit  ohKgatiOBS  ta  Lan^luide,  rlir^ 
To  RroHTje.  im. 
To  Dntminoad,  19^ 
Tot'raalmw,  l£W, 

Hlfl  Ljcfd&R,  447. 

The  pawi.v  t>f  his  gEbin&,  547. 

BiUe  of  Ptamdiie  ImU  A)>px.  R 
MnnxT  (Latirenceh  m  po^  of  the  fourtijiAfb  oaktafv, 

of.  lU. 
Minor  fuf  Ma^stnta  g^ra  bint*  ta  Bpsima^  m/m^ 
epcarcp  xlifli. 

Intention  of,  3i  fi«^f^ 
Sfiiery,  iM^votSemtioa  of    Tho.  BarXdUe^  J7. 
MUlbtid  (W.y,  Ms  obBorvatSon  on  tli«  iKd^iugettf  L« 
xixtL 

LnuajfLiindei  xtf it 
Montkgue  nir^  W,),  Tone*  im  bis  Petata  fan 

farfir,  157. 
MoORJE  (Kdward},  notion  of,  433. 

Bipecrtmuifr  of,  434,  4SS. 
Mooiue  if^lr  J.  tf.^  speelmesiof,  ^£4. 
HoUAu  ro£Mj, 

The  SouFs  Errand.    Anon.  ^7, 

A  Valedii^UorL    Cmffirri'^^f,  ]85^ 

Ptiwer  ijf  G«nltu  over  Edtj.     Jl\ 

On  Ambition.    Anon.  £11  ^ 

The  Inquiry.     KafK  PltUipt,  213. 

Characfer  of  m  true  FrI ^nd.    Tbe  s^mo  21  i. 

The  Pt<&*iia|«D<w  flf  the  SfftiL     i>r.  Jf  ^^ ^  555 

On  Timt    FBrwfW,  .T36. 

Fprjoi  Alttia,ortlio  Ptfwoa      tlit  Mind.    Pn 

ThcVVIiii.    ArerrieSi,4ad. 

On  Ediic&tion.    Qrajt,  Sff^. 

On  Vioi«fi3tndc.    Tbe  uiue,  iSO& 

Londoa.    Dr.  Joknion,  &7i^ 
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MoiUL  PoKMS,  continued. 

The  Vanity  of  Human  Wiahes.    Dr.  Johnson^  fi75. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Lerett.    The  Mme,  579. 
HoBB  (Dr.  Henry),  notice  of,  897. 

Specimen  of,  297— S99. 
Morning  Star,  address  to.    J.  Hatt,  901. 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  surprised  by  Edward  III. 

DraptOH,  107. 
Mothers,  persuasion  to,  to  suckle  their  own  children. 

I>andfi,  686. 
Mother,  lines  on  the  picture  of  his.    Cateper,  683. 
Morraux  (Peter  Anthony),  notice  of,  337. 

Specimens  of  ,  337. 


Nabbcs  (Thomas),  specimen  of,  191. 
KaaH  (Thomas),  notice  of,  65. 

Specimen  of  his  Poems,  65. 
Nature,  successive  appearances  of,  during  a  summer's  day, 

described.    A.Hume,  63. 
KBYTiLa  (Alexander),  specimen  of  his  translation  of  Se- 
neca's CEdipus,  Iviii. 
NicooLS  (Richard),  notice  of,  140. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  140, 141. 
Kight,  song  of.    Ben  Jonton,  147. 
Nightingale,  address  to.    Ayret,  887. 

Sonnet  to.    3ft//on,  258. 
Norman  Conquest,  influence  of,  on  the  English  language, 
xxix. 

state  of  Norman  Poetry  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  xxxiv— xxxrL 
Noonrr  (Robert  Nugent,  Earl),  notice  of,  606. 

Specimens  of.  606— 60& 

Goldsmith's  Haimch  of  Venison,  addressed  to,  534. 
Nut-Brown  Maid,  the  beautiful  ballad  of,  1. 
Nymphs,  address  of,  to  their  May  Queen.    WaUon,  44. 

OccLBTK,  a  versifier  of  the  fifteenth  century,  notice  of, 

xlvii. 
Onn. 

The  Lover's  Complaint.    Sir  T.  Wpat,  28. 

A  Lover's  Suit  to  his  Mistress.    The  same,  29. 

A  Lover's  Lament  that  he  had  ever  cause  to  doubt 
his  Lady's  faith.   The  same,  29. 

To  his  coy  Love.    Drayton,  1 18. 

To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Kllligrew.    Dryden,  308. 

On  Providence.    Addison,  338. 

On  Retirement.    7.  Warton,39A. 

An  American  love-ode.    The  same,  395. 

To  Evening.    Collins,  430. 

On  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.    The  same,  4o0. 

The  Discovery.    Moore,  434. 

To  a  Great  Number  of  Great   Men,  newly  made. 
IFUliams,  442. 

On  Rural  Elegance.    Skenstone,  451. 

To  Memory.    The  same,  452. 

On  an  Eagle  confined  in  a  college  court    iSoiaW,  503. 

The  Bard.    Gray,  505. 

To  Leven  Water.    Smollett,  514. 

To  Independence.    The  same,  514. 

Contentment,  industry,  and  acquiescence  in  the  Di- 
vine WilL    Uarte,5i\. 

To  a  Singing  Bird.    Richardson^  55a 

On  hearing  the  Drum.    Scott,  570. 

On  Privateering.    The  same,  570. 

The  Tempestuous  Evening.    The  same,  570. 

To  the  Cuckoo.    Logan,  604. 

To  William  Pulteney,  Emj.    Earl  Nugent,  606. 

To  Mankind.    The  same,  607. 

The  Hamlet    T.  War  ton,  622. 

The  Suicide.    The  same,  622. 

The  Crusade.    The  same.  623. 

The  Grave  of  King  Arthur.    The  same,  624 . 

To  Aurora    Blacklock,  627. 

In  imitation  of  Alccus.    Sir  W.  Jones,  637. 

Bruce  to  his  Men  at  Bannockbum.    Burns,  651. 

To  Fancy.    J.  Warton,G67. 


Old  Age,  personification  of.    Tho.  SackvilU,  37. 

Old  Man's  Wish.    Dr.  Pope,  322. 

Oldmixon  (John),  specimens  of ,  370. 

Otwav  (Thomas),  specimens  of,  282—286. 
Character  of  his  Plays,  IxxxiiL 
Dry  den's  opinion  of,  Ixxix,  note, 

OvsRBimv  (Sir  Thomas),  notice  of,  74. 
Specimen  of  his  Poems,  74. 

Owen  of  Carron,  a  Tale.    Langhome,  555. 

Oxford  (Earl  of).    /S^eVaaa. 


Pageants.  Influence  of,  on  the  literature  of  England,  11  v. 
Paradise  Lost,  critical  remarks  on,  Ixxx. 

History  of  its  sale.  Appendix  B. 
Parnxll  (Dr.),  notice  of,  Ixxxvi,  323. 

Specimens  of,  323—331. 
Pastorals. 

A  Sweet  Pastoral.    N.  Breton,  85. 

Phillis  and  Coridon.    The  same,  85. 

Monday,  or  the  Squabble.    Oay,  351. 

Thursday,  or  the  SpeU.    The  same,  353. 

Saturday,  or  the  Flights.    Tho  same,  354. 

Colhi  and  Phsbe.    Byrom,  445. 

Content    Cunningham,  516. 
Pastoral  Poetry,  the  English  deficient  in,  45. 
PaaLB  (George),  character  of  his  dramatic  poetry,  IviiL 

Specimen  of  it,  lix. 
PaNROSB  (Thomas),  notice  of,  561. 

Specimens  of,  561, 562. 
PxRROT's  (Henry),  Book  of  Epigrams,  extracts  from,  74. 
Phaer's  Translation  of  Virgil,  strictures  on,  IxviiL 

Specimen  of  it,  ixviii. 
Philips  (Ambrose),  notice  of,  412. 

Specimens  of,  412, 413. 

Imitation  of  by  /.  H.  Broume,  443. 
Philips  (John),  notice  of,  31& 

Specimen  of,  318,319. 
Phjups  (Katherine),  notice  and  specimens  of,  211,  212. 
Philosophy,  insufl^ciency  of.    Sir  F.  Greville,  104. 
Phoenix'  Nest,  specimens  from  the,  59. 
PiCKX  (Thomas),  specimens  of  his  Poetry,  126. 
Piers  Plowman's  Visions,  character  of,  xliii. 
Pipe  of  Tobacco,  verses  on.    /.  H.  Browne,  443—445. 
Platonism,  li. 
Poetry,  rhapsody  on.    8ici/t,385, 

See  English,  Norman, 

Lord  Bacon's  remark  upon,  IxxvL 
PoMFRKT  (John),  specimen  of.  314. 
Poor,  appeal  for  the.    Langhorne,  554. 
POPM  (Alexander),  notice  of,  375 ;  alluded  to,  581 ;  his 
Homer,  610,  665,  666. 

Specimens  of,  376—382. 

Critical  remarks  on  the  works  of,  Ixxxvi,  xci. 

Imitation  of,  by  /.  H.  Broume»  444. 

His  imitations  of  Chaucer,  5. 

Hill's  lines  upon,  425. 
Pops  (Dr.  Walter),  notice  of,  322. 

Specimen  of,  322. 
Posterity,  Sonnet  to.    Fitzgtffrey,  142. 
PRSbTON's  Tragedy  of  Cambyses,  notice  of,  Ivill. 
Presumption,  palace  of,  described.    Giles  Fletcher,  82. 
Prior  (Matthew),  notice  of,  340 ;  his  archness,  Ixxxvi. 

Specimens  of,  340—344. 
Prior  (James),  his  Life  of  Goldsmith,  referred  to,  522—528. 
Price  (Mr.),  his  criticisms  on  Scott's  Sir  Tristrem.  xl,  xU, 
notes. 

On  the  Language  of  Layainon,  xxxvi,  note. 

On  some  of  Mr.  Campbell's  criticisms,  xlviii,  note. 
Privateering,  ode  on.    John  Scott,  570. 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Chaucer,  6. 

To  Coriolanus.    Lyttelton,  518. 

Spoken  at  Drury-Lane.     Johnson,  578. 
Protogenes  and  Apelles.    Prior,  342. 
Psalm  XXIII,  paraphrase  on.    Addison,  339. 

LXVIII.    Sandy*.  185. 
I   Puritans,  Oxford  riddle  on,  186. 


Bpecimoit  of^  )07«  IM- 
Bxtnet  fronij  TPSL 


■lAr  ( Allanw  lu^lMs  ut.  137,  4a, 
Bptt'tiiuEni  of.  4JW-441, 

ttv  tract*  fhan,  UH^ISA, 

Inflivmfle  of.    T*  ^»tt,  Ml , 
BcfOTtiiAtkiin,  infloeoiDe^,  on  tbe  ItlnmSapeAf  BaftwoA. 
Hi  ^ 

Knllj^lnn,  Il4ldri3i«  ta,    S^wsUft  7% 

J^m^Tma,  AwmtlyHiim  of-     71k<7^  ^3ckvilte,W^ 

terjiv^l^iv'ii  fS^iT  ^fMbiii)^  p^toced  vtiKlair,  «,t  Oxford,  ntffiM. 

iMiA  Ai  W«  mixniiliiff  Iwlnfe  hln  mimltf ,     Dawtirl,  BS, 
ihni  nL  bflfitm  tlio  luttlo  of  BofwioTtiL    Sir  J&kn. 

;BjriT  \  RLXiM  ix  1 . )  i  ip«cliii«i  of,  £50'^  * 

•Hul'llu  oix  the  purlUoH'    Anon,  tfld 

lbiiul4fi  in  tbe  moliaiited  wo4d.    J'^ltjft^^flP  ^ 

]tol3«ii»  md  lilBk]rtt*,  A  buIijuL    ITiiiif  m^  A 

Ctaair&cttirmiid  sty\if  ni  fall  pnduotkHiti  B^i^tw^ 
RtmmmT  of  f3]QuceBt«r«  cdiftnatiir  of  tho  pqctiy  of »  xkevUL 

Rcfiftwl  li},  x:t^xL 
Robort  j  Duke  of  Norm juidy )+  ^wcri  ption  of,    Nicrott^  1  M» 

BpttAmm  of,  tijin-^^ti 
Bootaarm  <Jolifi  WUjueH,  Eatl  oft,  notlo«  and  ifwdEociu 

of.91fl,£6a 
RoLLK  (RlcJiard), «  poet  of  thu  foartocfitb  iJfixitm^,  uotlae 

of,  xU. 
Ronunna,  carljr  En^lbh.  probAblD  data  of;,  zL 

Rouunoadi  tlie  dcfttb  of,  deiKTfbed.    Jtfa^,  197. 
ncHOoNitoir  I  WeotworUi  DEUou,  Earl  of),  tp«c|men  of«  SflO, 

SSI. 
Rove  {NlolioUiK  ■peel ixiiai  of,  SB— 331  ■  fal«  Isfiiwnn  on 

tfafi  dnuna,  IxxxvL 
ItDWf.ANb«  {Samuel  K  doUoo  of,  I^ 

Bpeeimeiu  of  blA  Pooni4,  m.  ISi^ 
BawLKY  |Wmiafli}i  botlcv  of,  )6fr, 

Ro^  Gv»rf  e,  vanei  on  the  Iime  of  tb&    C(i7H^p^^  691  ■ 
Hump  4Ttif!| ,  a  ci:>ll«ctioa  «f  Poeiof^  cx^aiot  tmm,  tIL 
Hiirol  l!li<^nee,  odo  on.     Sh^nttone^  i^Jn. 
Kv»i(LL  (Tbomu^  acootnit  vff  ^U% 
Bourne*  b  J,  6ua 


BicicvTLLs  {TboiDu,  Bajroii  Btickbuni,  tad  Earl  of  ttor^ 
»th  aotl«of,3^     , 

Speetmen  of  bit  paltry,  36, 37. 

Critical  obwrvaCiDiiH  an  H,  iUh 

And  on  hin  Irmg^y  of  Gurbadaet  IrlL 
S40Eir)u,r  iCliarIa,  Earl  of),  noUooof,  alfl. 

Sfi«cliEiau  of,  31ti,  ?I7, 
Po«HA^ 

A  M«d{£aEt«iii,    Sir  H.  WptUm,  IM, 

pHtm  tX  V II.    S^n<f^j ,  igs^ 

F&Itb.    Qtiorffj^,  (07. 

An  EmbLi*inH^    Tbo  lanss,  188. 

Spiritual  FMUDfl.    z^niHhfRj,  lafi^ 


flicWtcath.    (To  tb»Radatfiur*f    Tbvi 

naif,  DT  the  Tuioa.    Iha  bmi*^  jaSL 
-  I^naa  to  Conti^cnMirit.  Tte  mbm^  WU 


Bon^  of  D.ivjd.    8i«utr^j.  SiAi,  n^f^, 
bcwaUioff  bb  ^ptivi^  aad  1 


^tmiTa  {Geafv&)«  notloa  of,,  VK* 
apedmetu  of,  IRS^  l». 
Kitracti  fronit  JtS, 

b^fialaCiiiiia  of,    d.  FhtUpt^  €1%  ilS 


Cant!)  L    r^<trU 

Tbt  linn  of  Taste.    Brit  mttifH , 

Istnidticttan  to  th*  R^wiad.     rJ»tirchifl,450b 

Cbancter  of  ■  Crttlt^i  Frtbble    Tb»  hub*,  4iit 

Cfelt-tiiat    I^fl^*,  4rti* 

The  Lovo  of  l^Uc*     K«rif  n^.  479- 

C^Qpfoaitf  of  man  to  falK  and  fki^taidio  loja 
.   .  Mutual  4Tt^ 
*  *hfj  Wedilffl  Wit    Tlip  same,  47*. 

Tfat?  Antri>Domic!&l  Livilj.    Thv  M^C^  ^3« 
"*  iriic  Lan^iy  Ui^ly.   Tli«  ^ittfl,  ti^ 

7b«  fiwfanr,    Tbe  sitne.  473L 

On  Naib'ft  pkluro  at  full  l«Qftli,  between  tbe 
ofXirwtrAaudFbpfeatRath.  Lar\| 

Qertrio  Epi&tlo  to  Sir  WQliani  Ch&ml 

BiLtir?,  prt>b«t)lc  ilat«  nf  In  tbe  En;i$MaJi  languag*^ 
Ba^aok  iTtichard],  ♦?p«?imen  of*  3(74. 

Tlio  HioJofr  of  John^ia'a  Londoa^  57t«  iifffr* 
Saxotn  ianfua^,  o^baerfatioiui  on  the  «ban(ia  of,  x^x, 

JtxxJt. 
Baxon  OiroolEl«i  x:efx. 
Bc:J)1(?gEL  OD  thi?  unittefl  of  tlio  drai&a,  IxiL 
BcboLai,  despajj'  of  4  poor  one,  d»cri1wd.    iV«#4,(l^ 
Scholastic  divinity,  obb^rvatioati  on  tba  decUnflol.  it> 
BcboolinLiti%ii«,  The,  Us  tmitationof  Bptnaer*    SiA^iMt, 

447-1^ 
BeotbkUd,  tb?  Teajv  dL   €moUtU,  &IX 
ScxiitT  ( JohnK  notice  of,  5aSL 

Specimens  Af.  57'^' 
SoofT  (Tbomaiji,  Hp«c)inen  of,  S5t. 
Scott  (Sb-  VV*]ter),  Notd  hy  i— 

Cbaoocr  jmd  Drydcn^  ^ 

Chattarton,  4gi&-^4S7. 

iimoUott,  £14. 

Johtuon,  573. 

Mkbk,  OW. 

Hl«ed[tbtn  of  ^Lr  Trtrtmn,  xt,  xlL 

Be&uxDOnt  and  FLeteher,  IxxtH.. 

Otway,  IxxxtIL 

Abfatom,  Ixxxr- 
Drydcn  chamcterifiHt,  ixx^v. 
Ad  erroneoLLfr  opbiioa  t&Toud  of  MUtoa  bj,  3Mt 

BcoTTtaH  ForTfii^isicnll  obM^ratioai  w,  IV^^i^ 
BaQUKY  {S!r  €bajln>,  spedxnBOiof,  313—314. 
&ELfi JtN  \,  Amh  ur>(t ) ,  fepeoldMOa  of,  414 — 413. 
B«n«a'i(  tmgedics,  notion  of  traoilatlODa,  tvIlL 
Bettle  (Kikaoa)!},  tbo  cliara£l«ff  nf,  }if  Drj-dm, 
Bofrard  (W.)^  r«ma^  on  B«iHisiont  and  FlatclMr,  l»tvi 
SawKLL  (Dr.  Geats«>.  ipediaai  of,  34S. 
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Shadwell  (Thomas),  specimen  of,  306. 

Character  of»  by  Dryden»  366. 
Shaftesbury  (Lord),  character  of.    Drpden,  306. 
8HAKSFSABJE  (William),  specimens  of  the  sonnets  of,  7A» 
78. 

Obsenrations  on  as  a  dramatist,  Ix,  IxL 

Character  of,  by  Dryden,  Ixvi. 

His  Yenus  and  Adonis,  Ixxi,  42. 

Bis  Sonnets,  Ixxi. 

Epitaph  on.    Miiton,  258. 

Inscription  for  the  Bust  of.    Akentide,  494. 

Steerens's  censure  upon  his  Sonnets,  44,  note. 

Describee  Fortune  like    a  Wheelwright,  Ixxzrli, 
not€. 
Shaw  (Cuthbert),  notice  of,  510. 

Specimen  of,  510. 
Shkwstdnb  (William),  notice  of,  446. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  447—453. 
Shepherd,  the  Stedfast.    Wither,  24a 
Shepherd's  Address  to  his  Love.    Marlowe,  42. 

Life.  Happiness  of.    Phin.  FUtcher,  84. 

Hunting.     Wither,  248. 

Resolution.    The  same,  249. 
Sheridan,  character  of.    Churchill,  457. 
Shipwreck,  The,  extracts  from.    Falconer,  481—488. 
SuiRLKY  (James),  notice  of,  215. 

Extracts  from,  215—230. 

Critical  observations  on  them,  Ixxvii— Ixxix. 
Singing-bird ,  ode  to  a.    Richardson ,  550. 
Skolton  (John),  critical  account  of,  xlix. 
Sleep,  personification  of.    Tho.  SackviUe,  37. 

Address  to.    Sir  P.  Sydney,  41. 
Smart  (Christopher),  notice  of,  502. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  503. 
SiOTU  (James),  specimen  of,  252 
Smollktt  (Dr.  Tobias),  notice  of,  512, 695. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  513, 515. 
Solitude.    Cowley,  238. 

Ode  to.    Grainger,  ATJ. 
Somerset  (Karl  of),  verses  on  his  falling  from  tho  favour  of 

James  L    Sir  H.  Wott&n,  158. 
SoMXBviLE  (William),  q>ecimen  of,  371. 
Songs. 


Hunni8,liiL 

Lyly,  62. 

Dr.  Donne,  125. 

BenJonson,  146-148. 

Carew,  154—156. 

N.  Field,  159. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  181. 

Quarles,  18& 

W.  Browne,  189, 190. 

Nabbes,  191. 

Heywood.  193. 

Habington,  201. 

Lovelace,  209. 

Anon.  210,  211. 

Brome,  230,  231. 

Herrick,  'J32. 

Wither,  249. 

Bulteel,  246. 

Bp.  King,  250. 

Mayne,  25(1. 

Milton,  258, 262,  264. 

E.  of  Rochester,   268, 

269. 
Otway,  286. 
Anon.  286. 
Etherege,  299,  300. 
Flatman,  301. 
Behn,  286,  301. 
Shadwell,  305. 
Sedley,  313, 314. 
T.  Brown,  315,  315. 
Earl  of  Dorset,  316, 317. 
Walsh,  32a 
Anon.  320,  321. 


Gould,  322. 
Rowe,  334. 
Motteux,  337. 
Prior,  341. 
Congreve,  349. 
Ward,  350. 
Gay,  356. 
Booth,  357. 
Lord  Lansdowne,  35& 
Oldmixon,  370. 
Weekes,  37a 
Southeme,  399. 
Thomson,  410. 
Crawfurd,  424. 
Hamilton,  428. 
Cibber,  43a 
E.  Moore,  435. 
Ramsay,  441. 
Carey,  45a 
Mallet,  465. 
Smollett,  5ia 
Anon.  516. 
Cunningham,  517* 
P.  Whitehead,  636. 
Dodsley,460,461. 
Cooper,  479. 
Lovibond,543. 
Fawkes,  544. 
Sir  J.  H.  Moore,  564. 
Stevens,  571. 
Thompson,  601. 
Sir  W.  Jones,  637. 
Bums,  650, 651,  652. 


Sonnets. 

E.  of  Surrey,  33. 

Sydney,  41. 

Spraiscr,  57. 

Shakspeare,  75. 

Raleigh,  77. 

Constable,  85. 

Drayton.  119. 

Sonnets,  Miscellaneous. 

Harrington,  4(K 

Watson,  44. 

Soul's,  the.  Errand.    Anon.  Ixv.  57. 

Soul,  nature  of.    Sir  J.  Daviee,  224. 

In  what  maimer  united  to  the  body.    The  sama,  102. 

Reasons  for  its  immortality.    The  same,  102. 

On  the  pre^xistence  of.    Dr,  More,  2S7—S99. 
South BRNR  (Thomas),  specimens  of,  295—399. 
Southey  (Robert),  Notes  by 


E.ofSterlinel59. 
Drummond,  195. 
Fanshawe,  239. 
MUton,  258, 25& 
Russell,  60a 
T.  Warton,  626. 
Bampfylde,  639, 640. 

Lodge,  85,  86. 

Greville  (L.  Brooke),  106. 


On  Sir  W.  Jones,  637. 
Mason,  654. 
Cowper,  676. 
A  passage  in  Pope, 

Ixxxix. 
Origin  of  Romance, 

xxxT,  note. 
Chaucer's  yersifioa- 

tion.  liL 
Donne,  IxvL 


On  ShadweU,  305. 
Pomfret.  314. 
Bhiir,  399. 
Byrom,  445. 
Churchill,  455,  6,  8. 
Grainger,  477* 
Harte,538. 
Glover,  590. 
N.  Cotton,  615. 
Mason's  opinion  of 
Pope,  652.  I 

SouTBWBix  (Robert),  notice  of,  43 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  43, 44. 
Spsnskb  (Edmund),  critical  notice  of,  46—47. 
Specimen  of  his  poems,  47—57. 
Observations  on  his  genius,  versification,  and  diction, 

llv— IviL 
Why  not  universally  popular,  IvL 
AUusion  to,  447. 
Spring,  description  of.    Earl  qf  Surrey,  33. 

Sir  R,  Fanshawe,  239. 
Elegy  on.    Bruce,  476. 
Stanhopi .    See  Chicstkrpisu>. 
Stanihurst  condemned,  liv. 
Stanley  (Thomas),  specimens  of,  267. 
Steevens  (George),  his  prefermoe  of  Watson's  sonnets  to 

Shakspeare's  accounted  for,  44  note. 
Stephbnson  (John  Hall),  specimens  of,  590, 600. 
Stepney  (George),  specimen  of,  317* 
Sterline  ( WUliam  Alexander,  Earl  of),  notice  of,  Ixiii,  15& 
Sonnets  by,  159. 
I  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  observations  on,  liii. 
Steve.ns  (George  Alexander),  notice  of,  571. 

Specimen  of,  571. 
Still  (John),  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  "Gammer  G|ir- 

ton's  Needle,"  by,  Ivii. 
Storxr  (Thomas),  66. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  66. 67. 
Strafford  (Lord),  on  the  life  and  deafh  of.    Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  246. 
Suckling  (Sir  John),  notice  of,  181. 

Specimens  of,  181— isa 
SiTRRBY  (Earl  oO.    See  Howard. 
Swirr  (Dr.  Jonathan),  specimens  of,  38^—389. 

Imitation  of,  by  /.  H.  Browne,  445. 
Sydney  (Sir  Philip),  notice  of.  40. 
Specimens  of  his  poems,  41. 
His  life,  poetry  put  into  action,  Ut. 
Sydney  (Lady ) ,  verses  on  her  picture.    WaOer,  288. 
Sylysster  (Joshua),  notice  of,  79. 
Specimen  of  his  poons,  79. 

Inquiry  how  far  Milton  was  indebted  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Dubartas*  poem,  for  the  prima  stamina  of 
Paradise  Lost,  Ixix. 
Specimen  of  Sylvester's  Yersion,  Ixix. 
Beautiful  expression  in,  Ixx. 
His  right  t<i  the  Soul's  Errand,  57. 
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W^iU>  {Edwarai.  notice  til,  astli. 

TAtJU^ 

Fn>liogiiH]  U>  ihA  VtrnfarhUTf  T»l«4,    CUk««wf,  f, 

Wahj™  t  William  1,  notlw  ot  Ixvl.  71, 

'             Tttlii  pf  thfl  Cufft^ni)  or  CiLskCTttt.     O^WCT*  1$. 

epedmcnd  of  h  Jjs  poeti  js.  7 1  ™73* 

1            Ai^tmtilfi  Jiml  Cunm.     Wamtr,  71* 

WAJlTiiar  iDi,  ThnnuMi.  ecu.  I,  spwtEn«i»  «i;  9^  314 

jLVairyTaic.     ParnHt^SS^, 

WAitfoir  (Tbimuu » .  n  ntjoo  of,  018— QSU. 

Tb«  [iDrmjL    The  fituUA,  :i2fl„ 

apMdmcti4  nf,  RJl-flia, 

P^I««&D«  imd  ApcUc^    Pf /iTr*«  ^14^. 

Wartox  ^r>r.  Joseph  K  potlcs  of,  ea3-W7» 

BiOEjb  im  Triumphant.    £4^1  irvil^^  ^  L , 

fiatiQlfi  JUJd  HxUairiiin ,    Bvi/l .  ^tl^ 

Watts  {I>r»IaBac),  netted  of,  41  J. 

T1)D  CabbWr,  iia  Iiifrh  Ule.    MfKtftn,:m. 

Specimen  of.  41K 

Love  ftu  d  PuUy,      /f .  .^^V^-  tin ,  4 1  +—43^1    ' 

Vfti-iety,     W.  Whifehnhi,  M5. 

WBBBTiiii  jJohnK  Dotfctsof,  161,  lijEriL 

%T  Mortyn.    Micklc,  m  J . 

Tbo  Twa  I>oi«.    fi«rt«t,  mx 

Iltft  dnehcM  of  >l&m,  IxlIL 

Tmii  D'ShMiecr.    TIib  siuae.  lUJIv 

Woddtojf,  bfcllKl  on.    Sir  J.  Sntkiim^,  IttU 

TtioMf«G3f  fCtipt  EdwttTtSi,  Q&iico  nf*fSOl* 

B|He«im6ii»<3r,  ^UL 

Woelke»^  MiidTi^vii^  mnf*  Smm,  ^ 

Tho'^aon  (Jiu]1(}«|,  nntiiCQ  nf^  402. 

WELfiTiD  ILeamm]).  «[i«oiiiiai  of,  41^ 

S^poctineos  o^  4eii1— 4^^. 

Wf^  ( Gilbert  f,  nottmoft  m' 

ViMxa.  by,  441  h^jTc. 

i^ifechfiea  ofp  iM. 

Imitation  of,  by  /.  1/.  £rouni«,  Hir 

WwT  imtkKr^h  ipwimfisi  <rf,  m^ 

AUUiiaiD  to,  M». 

Whet«fam«  lOwnen  bis  '*  I'mmm  uUt  CuHudE*,"  IvilL 

CompKred  ffith  Cowpcr*  BT*. 

Wk[t«  Haln,  ve»H  m.    f<or«J  ^0114-.  S3. 

TlbuUua,  tmi  Utioo  {if.     »  f f J ,  4^. 

WHtTKifUD  iPauil.  nottefl  of.  X)& 

TtCK&tL  (TtaodiaKi,  tiotfcDuf.  ^tn*. 

Himtlns  i!ioo«  hy.  i3S. 

Sptx-jmewnf,  307^^^^- 

WitmtuuAtf  {WiUiJuny,  itotlpfl  of,  SHJ'^'aeSL 

Ttme^  fNt'  Lf tu^tt  of.    O'Tjr^cti  t^ni^^ 

epecirn™*  (sf .  504-.'i«H. 

Tni  vpUct,  The.     <?4^^(iim  1  (ft,  ^ , 

W[f¥T»  [James),  specimen  of.dtfl, 

I  Turner  jBlumin),  bit  Ulj^tury  uf  th«  AttSflo-fifp^oiiB  mlemd 

Mooody  on  tlH  Amth  of.    ^av,  &IM. 

to,  3ucxiii. 

Tre  (€liik.^,  htt  MU  Df  tb«  Apo«tl«  Vt^sffled,  liii. 

iflrJ  LpUtUm,  BIT* 
Vc»»  to,  witti  B  praisi  t  of  a  Icnl  fis    ll/<J|<?p,  li3S^ 
Verseqto,  witharfof.    Thd  sumo,  ijjg^ 

Unn  foUnwcd  by  the  lldn.    Spntffer,  17- 

WHbye'i  MudriR»l»,  wiigB  ftwm,  !f&.  iia 

Unltiw,  druiiatic,  obtertMtlcmei  oia,  IxIL 

WiLQE  (Dr-  aobert),  fpednun  of,  «M,  xa». 
WiLLFAUB  {Bit  Cbiufe*  Hanbn^K  qpeclitum  nf.  441. 

rjutMiTAii  (Sir  Jofan^,  notioe  el,  310^ 

Iviil, 

Bpechnen  of.  :m6. 

mtHKH-K    Ssf  RocwjtOTua  (Ewl  <rf1. 

Touity  of  I[iinia,n  Knft«'I(Mlge.    $ir  J*  Daviett  lOQi 

Of  the  World,  fire  well  to.    ^^*r  //-  WoUon,  157* 

lixxix.  ttaU^ 

or  Humiui  Wl^c-%    Dr.  Johmiin,  A7^ 

Poetoby,7ai, 

V*rioty,  ft  tale.     W.  IVhitiktad,  5H*. 

Wtt,  natni«  of,    Ctneleif,  rJ7. 

VAtWBAjr  (HflnTT),  spaclnieab  ot,  3i>5>  SlKi. 

WiTB*a  (fieuTgo),  notice  of,  teti,  »47,  MB. 

V^ifx  fLQrd)|iiQC]»df,  ^ 

Spoclm^A  of.  ^4S-iMy. 

l!(pooIincitii  of  hi*  pi^fim»,  OT* 

WoUey  {Ciirdinal  S ,  rersea  on.    Slorer^  flS,  HJ. 

T«iiiiit  hyma.  to.     A,  Ph  ilipr.  Uf, 

Extract  (mm  Skeltoo'st  eAtin  on,  L 

Vxftt  (EdwATd,  Enrl  of  Oxfurdf,  0^. 

Womcti.  vicd-Bcaon.     t>r^.  M- 

Kpeclmeisk  of  bl;t  pouimi,  6^ 

Tho  pna«  of.    f£iiH  Jo^^ ,  1  ai. 

Tenie>  tmo«latedt  obfcrvuMoiu  oa,    /loiCfiirtfiioj^r  SJKl- 

Slmil(?  on.     >rA^;«,  01 U. 

Vcrt^,  aIl«gcirfciiL  ds^^ripticm  of.    {7.  T^Vf^  4^ 

Weirdtwcirth    ^Wiliianit,   ante  tuy*  om   Drydeti'a   geniui. 

vmian  (l^y  Mary),  (?plu^p1i  cm.    Cartw,  }6S, 

Ixxxlil. 

Ytr^U  tmniUted  by  Phiu;r»  strictijriai  «n,  Ixviii^ 

Speolmt>n  of  that  version,  txvlU.  n«(f. 

Worroif  {Sir  Ui-nryj,  •pf^Uncctof,  157*  ISS. 

CrLtiLiol  remai-Lta  on,   with   BptttEmenM  of   Dry^ju'l 

WvAT  (8ir  Thomas^  tho  eldiar),  t^otitmvi^  37. 

txaofllAlii;!)  iif  thl»  pwt,  IxiiAlv. 

8pot!lmfin«  of  hia  ptwtry,  38—3.                                       l] 
ChBfa«tef  Oflt,mL                                                            N 

Wam,  hta  Bmi  d'Angli^tisiTd,  xxmr. 

1 

WAi4,stt  (Edfflimdh  »p6aliDcni  of,  ^S— :i9I. 

n  1 

Compu-e<l  with  Corew,.  IM^ 

YaMleyOak.  descripllonof.    CotPpo-.08l.                           U 

1           gqniGtta)^  mi^tapliyHicA],  Ixxix, 

Yotsfl  [Dr.  Ed wufdj,  notice  of,  465. 

Taflue&co  of  hJ4  aumbcrs  upon  Enillsli  vertifi^ifoQj 

Appxi,  A> 

Imjt&tion  of»  by  /.  JL  Bmict^^  U*. 

WALafl  ( W  iUiAin ) ,  HH  ft  b;f ,  320. 

DLflgraced  hf«  talenta  by  hit  d^tery^  ^* 

WxLTOJt  (iMftkL  oottcti  ufl4  epcdniea  ofj  f!% 

^OUtht^iaXijiit,  GUfiff^n£,3». 

tb:& 

£K1>. 
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Albema&lb  SmsRy  1841. 


MODERN    STANDARD    WORKS, 

POBLISUED   BT 

MR.  MURRAY, 

PUBUSHER  TO  THE  ADMIBALTT   AND  BOAKD  OF  LOIfOITUDB. 


1.  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY                           .    .  1 
S.  REUGION  AND  MORALS S 

3.  POETRY 3 

4.  VOYAGES.  TRAVELS.  AND  OUmE-BOOKS  .    .  i6. 

5.  POUTIC8.  STATISTICS,  tec  .6 

6.  CLASSICAL  LITERATXJRB  AND  LANGUAGE  .  6 


7.  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS  .  7 

8.  NATURAL  HISTORY (b, 

9.  SPORTING ib. 

10.  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  MEDICINE  .       .         .    .  8 

11.  COOKERY ilf 

12.  PERIODICAL  WORKS ib. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


DISPATCHES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  op  WELLINGTON; 
Daring  his  rarious  Campaigns  from  1799  to  1815.    Com- 
piled from  Authentic  Documents,  byLisur.-CoL.  Gubwood. 
U  Tolfl.  8T0.    SQr.  each. 

INDEX  TO  THE  ABOVE  WORK.    8to,  lOi, 


SELECTIONS     FROM     THE     DUKE     OF 
WELLINGTON'S   DISPATCHES,  &c. 
By  LIEUT.-COL.  GURWOOD.    Rojal  8to,  i&t, 

m. 
DISPATCHES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

THE  MARQUESS  WELLESLEY.  K.G. 
Daring  his  Lordship's  Mission  to  Spain,  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  the  Supreme  Junta  in  1809.    8to,  8s.  6d. 

IT. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRK 
By  EnwAan  Gibbon.  An  entirely  Nae  Edition.    Edited 
t^  the  ReT.  H.  H.  Mumam,    With  Historical  Maps. 
IS  Tola.  8T0.9f.  each. 

▼. 
HISTORY  OF    EUROPE    DURING  THE 
MIDDLE  AGE&    By  Hawar  Hallam.    Eighth  Edition. 
f  Tola.  8T0,  S-U. 

VI. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIL  to  the 
Death  of  George  IL  By  Hbwry  IUllaji.  Fourth  Edi- 
Uom,    a  Tols.  8T0.    (Imth4  Prest.) 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERARY 
HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  during  the  16th.  16th.  and  17th 
Ccntttriea.  By  Hbuby  Haixam.  4  toIs.  8to.  lOr.  each. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 
From  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Extinction  of  Paganism  In 
the  Roman  Empire.    By  the  Her.  H.  H.  Mjucajc.    3  toIs. 
8to.  38#. 

IX. 

A  HISTORY  OF  INDIA, 
BY  THE  HON.  MOUNTSTDART  ELPHINSTONE.  The 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  Periods.    With  a  laige  Map. 
2  vols.  8to.  30s. 

X, 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLANT), 
From  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  Reign  of  George  II. 
By  Loan  Mahoit.    Second  Edition,  3  vols.  8to.  36s. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRIVATE  LIFE. 
MANNERS,  AHD  CUSTOMS  or  tub  ANCIENT  EGYP- 
TIANS, derived  from  the  Study  of  Hieroglyphics,  Sculp- 
ture, Paintings,  and  other  Works  of  Art,  still  existing, 
compared  with  the  Accounts  of  Ancient  Authora.  By 
Sni  GARSirBa  WiuuKsoir.  With  numeroua  EngraTinga. 
3  vols.  8to.  3t.  Ss. 

XII. 

THE  RELIGION.  AGRICULTURE,  &e.  OF 
THE  ANCIFJ^T  EGYPTIANS.  By  Sia  GARDinn  Wiukiw- 
soM.  BeingaSeoondSeriosof  the'*  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Kgyptians.**  With  numerous  Ulustratftont. 
3  Tola.  8to,  Si.  3s, 


HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES  OF  ROME, 
During  the  Sixteenth  and  Serenteenth  Centuries.   TraoA- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Lbopold  Von  Rawxb.  By  Sabah 
Avaruf.    Second  Edition.    3  vols.  8to,  36f . 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
JAPANESE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  De- 
scribed fnmi  Dutch  Vldters  to  Japan,  and  the  German 
of  Vow  SiRBOLD.    Poet  8vo,  9s.  td. 
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WAKBABP  WOHKi*, 


Bmuar  or  «ir  umTiaiERafiitLEs  i     th^  life  of  edwaed  gibbon. 

A4ni#«^««      iP^ipAp  IMttft  m^^mw  ••!] 


fUE  LIFE  0F  BKUSAR|I]3il 


flJiTOBY  OF  THE  WaB^  WE  SIZC^ 


fflRB»F05tfE5CE  OF  WTLLf  AM  PITT, 

F1ltf>T  E^»l  OF  CliAT11A:M^    £ditc<l  I7  W»  tn» 
■<n  T^Tt^  «ii4  Jaw  I1«mt  FteftftCAv  E«Rtttiift«r  kte 

ii, Jt^m ijrt .rf r^MitiM   4«i^iM^ili.Md^ 
l^litMOinB   A?a>  LETTERS  OF  glR  SA- 

'   xsfr^ift  FWM  Tfrr.  Liiti:  earl  or 

PVlUnritlfBE«llfaOPUFUJi>'I»AFF.   FMait. 


LIFE  ft  FB09E  WQBK9  OF  LOm) 


THEUFEflpvvRMKT.  CWIfiGE  CRABltE* 
SKnCH  OF  THE  LTFE  OF  JAMKS  WATT. 

Vr«Ll«4m    TtiAalateAlk^  |kef>iMK*«ft  3IHM, 

THE  LIFE  OF  BOBEirr  BCBML     ^  ' 
THE  LtTESo*  OALJXEO,  TTCHO  BRAH^ 


i 


UUD*   llnw^l*. 


OORBESPOKBElfCE  or  RfCHABD  BUTT^ 


KEUOIOUS  AND  MORAL  WORKS. 


LAKDSCAPE  ILLUHTEATIONS  OF  THE 

fflBl^K^  ftfon  Oilirfnilt  fikf tdM*  lakm  on  tlw  Bfnt.  Ed- 
tmrnd  bf  W,  uii]  Z.  ytwDrnt.  With  D««eriptkm»,  by  lli« 
Jt«r,T.  IJAftTWitLii  lJaa««,|>.f>,  M  P^rM,  prke  ^.ficL  cwOi' 

It 

BIBLICAL    RESEARCHES    m    PALF^ 

nnm,  norilT  EmAUAwP  AHABiAVEmjEA^^tm 
m  iimmmk  el  Tivirwta  In  the  Vmt  IAAL  ttii4crtelEca  f»  nAir^ 

end  lh«  Hrr.  t'rj  Fwrm.  Drawn  «p  fkom  Ko4<t  nude  cru 
tb«  tfvit,  wtt1»  lfL*ti*rfj^  nitwtiMtkii*  tr  EDWAftD  Ha^h- 
•uit,  tut.    WitU  %Ujm  va^  n*in  f4  Jerotaleo*.  FaJwtlf»« 

T*iUi««,  1b  6v«  obvcii^    3  V4l«.  fink 
m- 
A  RESIDENCE  AMONG  tiik  NESTORIAN 

CnMleHANi*  Hitled  Id  (KJiUHiMIA,  and  Atnuftg  tha 
Mditnliliitof  Eoordiilati,  In  Ancrtent  A^^yrU  and  Alrdti. 
with  KrUvAcA  of  tJtdr  Identlt/  wJtlt  tfa«  Lo»l  Trfbet  of 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCB. 

By  ltep*itT  ftwiTN  «y .  tL,D.  Fiflk  £dfUm  *  »fi0d«  %rt th 
Ktrtrm  ccmtAlni^nH  Eeffirancei  I0  tbe  AutfajQtitSeiij  $t»&  tm 

T. 

B!Snor  HEBER'5  PARISH  SERMONS; 

An  ttm  t^waniit*  tlio  GovprL  i>t  I}|«  tC|rktl4t,  for  onrf 
Nundftf  In  I  ho  Yf4T,  and  fni-  Lhe  Prtnelpia  FHlJvmli, 
FfHrll  £(ja^tf?i.    S  vdIl  pmI  Mvd,  IfiDr. 

8ERM0N3  PHE ACHED  ]N  ETCLAN0, 


ON   THE    VERACITY    OF   THE    FIVE 

BQ0tO$  OF  JlOSESw    %  the  tUr.  J.  X  Bi^^m.     PM 

ON  THE  VERACITY  OF  THE  OLD  TK- 
TAJfE^rr.  Pnnn  tb«  €«ncltiiii:in  «f  iht  Ptaubrntih  t* 
lite  tiptsnfnif  ttt  tEus  F^plueta.    B;  th#  Rev.  1«  J,  BMIBt 

Poat  Vvu,  6«.  C^ 

XL 

PRINOPLES  FOR  THE  PROPER  CT* 
DKHerTAXtllKO  or  rax  MOeAlC  H^1UT1>0S  fftATEl^ 
AM>  AFFLlfiB.    B^  tht  R«t.  J.  J,  Bunr.    FM  tiv^ 

Or.  6d> 

TW^ELVE  SERMONS 

lltltTcnd  in  tilt  New  T«mpie  of  lb*  [«««>1ICca,  ut  BiM- 
Iwrfh^  tiT  I>r^  GomrOLD  Bauhwh-  Tmulttcd  Inm  Ikl 
GennBi]  bj  Ajvitji  M^Iua  GaLnjiii>,    Sfp^  7'»  Cii'^ 

an. 

PRACTICAL  LECrURiS  ON  THE  HISTOl 

AICAL  IIOOKS  OF  THE  OLU  TESTAMENT.  By  lite 
Rrv.  H«  LiKtnAT,  M^.    S  thp1>>  fcAp.  lt*o,  iO$^ 

AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TWO  SA- 
CR  AMF.NTS.  fetid  of  tb«  occd«rUin«)  Rllm  vni  C^ntovOm 
«{  Uif  Oiurch  Df  England.    Bj«  La^y.    Fcapi.  tro,  Af^  M. 

FRAGMENTS   FROM    GERMAN    PROSE 

^RITKlta    TnuisLile4  by  Kaus  Ai-wns. 
wltb  If ote^    Fcap,  4tv,  tm. 

COLERIDGE'S  TABLE-TALK. 

AVifrfiiiafni.    WJtblVrtnlt    rtmp.tm,jM,M. 
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STANDARD  WORKS. 


POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  op  LORD  BYRON  ; 
Cknnpriaing  his  Poetry,  Letters,  Journals,  and  his  Life. 
By  Tbouab  Moors.  Collected  and  arranged  with  Noles. 
17  Tols.  fcap.  8vo,  5s.  each. 

n. 
THE  POCKET   EDITION    OF    BYRON'S 
POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Plates.   10  vols.  18mo.  3».  6d. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

With  all  the  Notes  cnntnined  in  the  Edition  of  17  toIs. 
With  Portrait  and  Vignette  Title.    Royal  8vo,  20*. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  THE  REV. 
GEORGE  CRABBE.  With  his  Letters  and  Journals, 
and  his  Life.    By  his  Son.    8  vols.  foap.  8vo,  A«.  each. 


ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS. 
Translated  with  Notes.    By  J.  O.  Lockhart.    With  ori- 
ginal Illuminations  and  Illustrations.    AUi, 

VI. 

MILMAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS  ; 
Including  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem— Belshazzar— The  Martyr 
of  Antiooh— Ann  Bdleyn— Samor,  &c.  Ac.    With  Notes, 
Portrait,  and  lUustrations.    3  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  i8i. 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS  ; 
With  Biographical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  English 
Poetry.     By  Thomas  Camfbkll.    A  New  Edition,  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette.    Royal  8vo.  20f. 


REJECTED  ADDRESSES. 
Twentieth  Edition.     With  Notes  by  the  Authors;  and 
Portraits  of  them.   Foap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
By  Lord  Byron.    An  entirely  Now  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated Edition,  with  Sixty-one  Vignette  Engravings  by  W. 
and  £.  Findkx,  from  original   Drawings  of  the  most 
eminent  Artists.    Royal  8vo. 


THE    ELECTION. 
A  PoBM.    Fcap.  8vo,  &s. 

XT. 

BISHOP  HEBER'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Including  Palestine— Europe— Passage  of  the  Red  Sea — 
Hymns  for  Church  Services— Translations— Miscellaneous 
Poems,  &0.&C.    With  Poi-trait.    Fcap.  8vo,  8f.  (M. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS- 


j^ortl)  Smerica. 


FOREST  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  IN 
THE  WILDS  OF   CANADA.     By  Sir  Gtoror  Hkad. 
Second  Edition.    With  a  Chapter  on  the  Boundary  Ques- 
tion, and  a  Map.    Post  8vo,  lOs. 
II. 

A  BACKWOODSMAN'S  ACCOUNT  OF 
UPPER  CANADA :  for  the  Use  of  Emigranto.  Third 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  U.  6d. 


dout{)  9mema. 


NARRATIVE  OF  AN   EXPEDITION 
Across  the  Andes,  and  Down  the  River  Amazon  from 
Lima  to  Para.    By  Capt.  William  Sbiytu.     With  Plates 
and  Maps.  8vo,  lis, 

JOURNAL  OF  A  PASSAGE  FROM  THE 
PACIFIC  TO  THE  ATLANTIC,  crossing  the  Andes  in 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  Peru,  and  detscending  the  great 
River  Maranon.  By  Urnry  Listkr  Maw,  R.N.  8vo,  I2s. 
III. 
ROUGH  NOTES, 
Taken  during  some  rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas 
and  among  the  Andes.  By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart. 
Third  Edition,  post  8vo,  9s.  iid. 

IV. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  AND  THE  PROVINCES 
OF  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA.  By  Sir  Woodbinr  Parish, 
K.C.II.,  many  Years  U.  M.  Charg^  d' Affaires  at  Buenos 
Ayres.    Map,  Ace.    8vo,  la*. 


A  WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES, 
Descrihed  in  Familiar  Letters  to  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky.   By  Joseph  John  Gvrnky,  of  Earlham.     Third 
Edition.    8vo,5«. 


TRAVELS  TO  BOKHARA,  and  VOYAGE 
UP  THE  INDUS.     By  Likut.-Cou  Sir  Alkx.   Burnbs. 
Second  Edition,    Map  and  Plates.    3  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  IBs. 
II. 
A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE 
RIVER  0XU6,  by  the  Indus,  Kabul,  and  BadakhHhan. 
By  Lieut.  John  Wood,  Indian  Navy.  With  Map.   8vo,  14i. 
III. 
MOORCROFT  and  TREBECK'S  TRAVELS 

IN  THE  HIMALAYAN  PROViNCIiS  OF  HINDOSTAN 
AND  THE  PUNJAB,  in  Ladakh  and  Kashmir,  in  Pesha- 
war, Kabul,  Kunduz,  and  Bokhara.  With  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.    2  vohk  8vo,  30s, 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  CHINA. 
By  Lord  Jocblyw,  late  Military  Secretary  to  the  Chinese 
Mission.  With  Views  of  Chusan  Harbour,  and  the  Grkat 
Wall  of  China.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

A   JOURNEY   THROUGH    ARABIA   PE- 

TR^EA  TO  MOUNT  SINAI  AND  THE  EXCAVATED 
CITY  OF  PETRA,  the  EDO.M  of  the  Prophecies.  By 
M.  LaoN  DC  Laroror.  Plates,  Woodcuts,  and  Maps. 
Second  Edition.  «vo,  I8s. 


STANDARD  WORKa 


^  ^  ftHli     ^ICAL  LITEEATURE  AND  LANGUAGEif^!^ 


A  GRAMMAR  op  the  GREEK  LAI^GUAGE. 
liy  Av(tmTV»  JWATTJiMi.  Truntilatod  tiran.  ttie  Gsntnan 
hy  H-  V.  BujwrimjJt  M.A.  Fi/Vi  E^ntioa.  Ue>vimd  by 
Jdhiv  Kitii^iiicKr  AL,A.    i  vols.  Gvq,  SUii 


A  SHORTER  GREEK  GRAMMAR, 
For  the  U*e  of  ScbooU.    Abridged  from  Ihu  Owmmarftf 
Mat  this.     Ilj  the  UbLhfiii  of  UmtUm.    StWHJil  ii^ffl^ 

Kidg'fl  CuU<^  Schuol,    Hmo,  3i. 


£Ji 


.%V4 

GR^C^  GRAMMATICS  RITDIMENTA, 
En    [Jsum  flobfllftTiiiiu      By  tho  ll<:v»  ruAiiLBi^  WoudB' 
WDHfii,  MkA.»  Secutiil  ^Fiutcr  of  Wliiohi?*Itfr  Sohoot. 


A  SIMPLIFIED  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 
IneLadlnf;    ExercijKS   fend   VfvtaliiiTarttfl,     Hy  Hit?  Rir. 
WALTin  P,  PuWKLL,  ALA.,  llejid  Muftter  taf  tbo  Gfaniinftr 

BUTTMAN'S  LEXILOGUS'; 

Mtlist  ExamlnAtloQ  of  tho  MeanluitiuiclEtytiiolosy 
toiu  Gfeck  Wordin  anA  VmaMjfit^  in  Homvj-^  n«htnd. 
Jio"  Oreek  Wrl(c:ii&     TniiiAliitvil:,  with  N4.^ei»,  by  lfa« 
^T.  J.  R.  Fi&MiUAGJ!»    Second  Edition.   Qvq,  lU. 

vr. 
BUTTMAN'S  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  IR- 
REOULAH  GREEK  VERBS ;  with  all  Ul«  ToiflMthat 
an  EiUnt^^helr  Fonimtlun,  M»[iin|,  uid  Va&tp^^  n^ 
Ofinipniii#d  by  h  Ckunrlets  iDdui^  TrniiftUtc4  with  ^atcd, 
hy  Lbj0  lljv.  J.  R,  FiJiHURit,    St0i  7m,  GiL 

A  NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 
For  tlic  U*e  of  Votiegm  and  BchooU.    Ojuj  ctoselj'pj'Cnt^ 
ro.    Irt  preparation. 


A  POPULAR   ACCOUNT  op  the  PUBLIC 

AMD    PRIVATE    LIFE    ow  the    ANCIENT    GREEKS 
TtwuUted  fntm  the  Oemmn  of  BmfAV  II^ae.  Fc&p,  Gvo, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
THE  GRUBK  CLA^IC  POET».  By  Uknuy  Niuon 
CaLiotrjHB,  H,A>.     Second  Edilitm^    Fcftpt  B¥i>,  7'^  €^ 


THE  DOMESTIC  LIFE  AND  MANNERS 
OF  TtrE  ROMA  NIL  TmnaUtedfroin  Uio  Gcnuui  of  Pno- 
f  xiitiOK  Utatmn.,  of  Ldpeig.     With  lUiutnitlciitia.    i  voli, 

MULLER'S  DORIANS ; 
THE  HKTOHy  Aica  ANTlfltHTlES  w  tbh  DOlllC 
RACE.    TranjilfttftJ  fr»m  ^EutLn,  by  RittthY  TtrnriL, 
U.F'i  and  G^hqk   Cdiucrwaix  Lcwu,  A-M*     fffotid 
JldlJ^tfii,    Mopf,    S  Tvlfl.  6to,  SOt. 


THE  AGAMEMNON  OF  4ESCHIXUS. 

A  New  Edition  of  i hi?  Text.    Edited,  wlib  Ei^J^i  Ni4t% 
by  the  R<sT.  TwiitA:i  Wiujah^st  FKEUt»  M^j^,    ktu,  Um.. 


5 

I 


THE  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

Edited,  wlih  English  Not«,  by  TnouJkb  AIttckku^  AJL 
»vo»  Uif.  each.  K  TEIH  ACI1ARNENS14SL— 2,  THE 
WA^I*S,^:(.    THE    KLMGUTS^-t.    THE    CLOITUS,^^ 

THEFROUS.    I5t. 


.it5      I 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  BIRDS,  CLOUDS,  ht. 

OFAtUeTOPllAXES.   fly  J.  W.  Sirt-Jtiuf.    TnmjJatisJ  bf 
W.  R.  llAMihToit^  Fil^    U  rel&  poit  Btd,  4f.  G4.  mc^h 


THE  PUBLIC  ECONOMY  OF  ATHENS. 

To  which  U  bddnl,  A  |»i]si«rULUiHi  on  th?  Sdl^f  MioH  of 
LaiiHoiL     Tniigt«e«d  from   tba   Q^trnui  of 
BmcK.\if  hy  Gaqjhii  ComxxwJUJ.  Lfim^AM-  JUk. 


SPECIMENS  AND  FACSIMILES  OF  An- 
cient WRlTINfifi  diatoiTOK^lon  theWAxj*  uid  8t«b* 
of  roMFEli,  Uy  tbe  Rrr.  CjULiAroFHca  WtMUi«m»v. 
M.A.      With  WiHidtutli,     Byo,  54. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ORIGIN  Aim  FORMA- 
TION OF  TiiE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES.  By  CmomsB 
CoAKJiWALL  LtwtEj  A.  M,   Sfctf  Edition.    Stq^,  ]£r> 


INDEX  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM  GREEK 

AUTtlOns  c«fitaUied  ifi  the  Ftrni  Emriwf  of  Bt<« 
rnLD'ii  TiUN!Si>TiaK  or  MATTHLE'S  GREEK  <3R4M- 
HAB4    Bec&f^  Eitiii^n.   ^voj/f-^- 


GREEK  VERBS,  THEIR  LEADING  FOR. 
MATIONB^  milEGt^ARITIES.  AKB  DEFECTS.    Wm 

the  use  of  8ttidieat»a.t  Hohool  or  C>>l]c<3eu    By  A.  N.CaI^ 
mciiAisL,  one  Qf  the  tltuuiJcAl  Muten  in  tb*  E41iiliiifi9l 

Poftt  Ih'O^  Of.  (kH. 


THE  COEPHORtE  OF  .«SCHYLU3, 
A  Kuw  Edftktn  of  the  Teit.  edStijd  with  Eaiiiiih  Kofcw,  by 
the  RcT.  T.  Wai-ujuojir  Fuu,  U.  A.>  IJaDd  JVlAstchr  of 
H«ptoa  SohooL    Sva    Ilr^ 


EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  ELEGIACS? 

Or^  a  CkjUectiun  of  Hufrlibh  Nutus^  BdmJittnf  cj  Ee*^  T<r- 
iion  intn  Liithi  lle«Am«ter«  ao4  I'eatMnetsrKi  with  ftiA- 
tory  Riil««,  Hy  the  Reir»  WiixuuOiKVtUM,  Lower  litter 
of  UotTDW  Sf^hooL.  ^  t^iUD.    {In  t\(  Prat,) 


M.  TULLII    CICERONIS    DE   OFFiaiS 

LIBItr  TRI^S?  liE  SM:NKl.-TrTE,  ET  BE  A^IICItlAi 
BtAliOiil  I  Ciim  mytm  Vorlonint  Sele^ciis,  imprUrtu 
^Nontont-it, Ztitmr, ft  GuLtyAiujirf  in  Cttom 
Edidit  Cah.  Woum wQiem,  M.A.    L&nob    (in  CV  J'rrtL^ 

HOMERUS ;  Paut  FiKst. 
By  the  Rot.  JctHJf  Willmu*.  A.M^  F.lUf^,  Jtcotattf  * 

Eilinbutf h  AefM^miy^  uid  AjcbdeAfion  of  ^-**tf*    iv^ 


i 


STANDARD  WORKS. 


EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. For  the  Use  of  Young  Terrions.  Eighth  Edition ^ 
with  Wood  Engravliigs.    2  vols.  12mo,  Us, 

MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  Wood  Engravings.  2  vols,  l^no,  12*. 

III. 
MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY  op  MALTA, 
the  Knights  or  Rhooks,  and  the  IIutorv  or  Pouuid. 
With  Woodcuts.    12mo.  6s. 

SENTENCES  FROM  THE  PROVERBS 

AND  TIIK  B(XIK  OF  kCCXEytlASTES,  in  English. 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  For  the  Use  of  Young 
PcriKins.    By  a  Laj>t.    I6nio,  3«.  6d. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. My  Ladv  CALUxnr.  Niw  Edition.  WithWood- 
cuu,  18mo,  3s.  half-bound. 

BERTHA'S  JOURNAL  DURING  A  VISIT 
TO  HER  UNCLE.  Cc.mprising  a  variety  of  interesting  In- 
formation  for  Y<iung  Persons,  arranged  for  every  Day  in 
the  Year.    Fourth  Edition.    12mo,  7'.  6J.  half -bound. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURE  AND  ART ; 

For  the  Information  and  Amusement  of  Y'oung  Pertoos* 
By  A  Lady.    2  vols.  12mo,  13r.  half-bound. 

nn. 
GARRY  OWEN ;  or,  THE  SNOW  WOMAN. 

And  POOR  BOB  TFIB  CHIMNEY-SWEEPER.  By 
Maria  EoGBWORTH.    With  Woodcuts.    2«.  Gd.  half-bound. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR, 

With  Hketohcs  of  Napoleon.  Nelson,  and  Wellington,  in 
the  style  of  *' Storiks  for  Chiij>ren."  ]8mo,  2f.  6d, 
half-bound. 

STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN, 
From  the  H  istory  of  Enghmd.   Th  irtten  th  Edition.  1  Smo, 
3f.  half-bound. 

GOSPEL  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

An  Attempt  to  render  the  chief  Events  of  the  Life  of  Our 
Saviour  intoUigcnt  and  profitable  to  Young  Children. 
New  Edition.    18mo,  3s.  6d.  half-bound. 

xir. 
PROGRESSIVE       GEOGRAPHY      FOR 
CinLDREN.   By  the  Author  of  "Storiu  roa  Crildrxn." 
Third  Edition,    12mo,  2s.  half-bound. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  SPORTING. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY  ; 
Or,  the  Modem  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants 
ooDsidered  as  Illustrative  of  Geology.  By  Chari.ch  Lvkll, 
F.G.8.     Sixth   Edition,  revised.     With  250  Woodcuts, 
Plates  and  Maps.   3vols.l2mo.    24f. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY, 
Fi»r  the  \'«e  of  Beginners.    By  Charlks  Lvkll.  F.G.8. 
Second  Edition,  revised.     With  3kA)  Woodcuts,  Figures 
of  Foeslls,  dec.    2  vols.  12mo. 

III. 
CONSOLATIONS  IN  TRAVEL  ; 
Ob.  the  last  DAYS  OF  A  l*HILOSOPlIER.    By  Sir 
Ht'xraav  Daw.    F<mrth  Edition.    Fcai>.  8vo,  Gs, 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.    Potit  8vo,  ll«.  6d. 

GLEANINGS  l^  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
By   Edward  JiasB.     Fourth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts. 
2  voIm.  fcap.  8vo,  li#. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  GAR- 
DEN I  so  F(  >R  LA  DlflS.  I  ly  M  rk  Ixiudon  .  With  many 
Illustrative  Woodcuts.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  fi». 

Vlf. 

THE  GEOLOGY  op  tub  SILURIAN  REGION, 

Or  B<^inlcr  Counties  of  Entdaml  and  Wales ;  comprehending 
a  IK<^ription  and  Clawiflcation  u1  the  Older  Rucks  with  i 
Notleo* anil  .S.H;tlonH  of  the  Cital -fields.  &c.  &c.    By  Book-  ! 
Rinc   Impkv   MracHisoff,  F.II.S.     With  large  Geological 
Map,  am!  numerous  Plates  of  Orf:anic  Kemains.    2  vols. 
n»yal  4to,  Hi.  Hs.  { 

) '. 


Till. 

A  POPULAR   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

NATIRAL  SYSTEM  OF  PLANT8.  according  to  the 
Classiflcation  of  ProfcMor  Ds  Camdollb.  By  Mrs.  Loi<- 
PON.  With  numerous  lUustratiuna  Fcap.  8vo.  {In  the 
Press.) 

IX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GEOLOGY 
OF  YOBKSllIRE.  By  John  Phillips.  Part  l.—THE 
YORKSHIRE  COAST.  Plates  and  Map.  4to.  U.  Us.  6d. 
Part  II.  — THE  MOUNTAIN-LIMESTONE  DISTRICT. 
Map  and  25  Phites.    4to,  2/.  1:^.  6d. 


THE  ART  OF  DEER-STALKING. 
Illustrated  by  a  Narrative  of  a  few  Days'  Sport  in  the 
Forest  of  AthoU.     By   William  Scropr,  F.L.S.   With 
Illustrations,  by  Edwin  and  Charlrs  Landsbrr,  R.A. 
New  Edition.    Uoyal  8vo,  21.  2s. 


SALMONIA  ;  or,  DAYS  OF  FLY-FISHING. 

A  Scries  of  CimvertiationB  on  the  Art  of  Fly-flshing  for  the 
Species  and  VarieticH  of  the  Salmon,  and  on  the  Habit  of 
thew  Fidhos.  By  the  late  Sir  IIimpiirv  Daw.  Third 
Edition,    With  EngravinfiH  and  W<iodcut8.  l-''cap.  8vo,  lis. 

XII. 

THE  CHASE— THE  TURF— AND  THE 
ROAD.  By  NiMsni).  IIIiiHtrute<i  with  Thirteen  l*lates  by 
Alkkn,  and  u  Portrait  of  Nimrod.    8vo,  Uis. 


MAXIMS  AND  HINTS  FOR  AN  ANGLER, 

AND  MI>KRIh><  OF  I  l>mNG.  With  .MAXIMS  AND 
IllNT^  FOR  A  <:ill-:s.S  I'l.AYKR.  By  RituARD  Pknn, 
F.R.S.    i<eiOtid   Edition.    Fciip.  Uvo,  ?«•  &/• 


STANDARD  WORKS. 


ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  MEDICINE. 


ESSAY  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 
By  the  Ute  Thomas  Hopk.    With  nearly  100  Plates,  and 
an  Index.    Third  Edition .    2  toIs.  royal  8to,  AOi. 

ART  AND  ARTISTS  IN  ENGLAND  ; 
Being  Descriptions  of  the  Pablic  and  Private  Collections 
of  Works  of  Art.  Sketches  of  Society,  &o.  By  Dr. Waaoxn, 
of  Btf  lin.    3  vols,  post  Svo,  3U.  6d. 

ni. 
COMPANION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRI- 
VATE GALLERIES  OP  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURE, 
IN  AND  NEAR  LONDON.  By  Mas.  JAMUOir.  PostSro. 
(In  Vu  Press.) 

HAND-BOOK  OF  PAINTING; 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Franz  Kdolsr.    By 
A  Lady.    Edited  with  Notes  by  Charles  Lock Eastlakb, 
II.A.   2  vols.   PostSvo.    {In  the  Press.) 

GOETHE'S  THEORY  OF  COLOURS. 

Translated  from  the  German ;  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Charlcb  Lock  Eastlakb,  B.A.    Plates.    8vo,  I2f. 

THE  NINTH  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 
By  Charles  Babbaok.    Second  Edition.   8vo,9r.6(l. 

vn. 
THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES.  By  Mary  SoatBEviLLS.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.iar.6(2. 

vni. 
FACTS    IN    VARIOUS    SCIENCES,    TO 
ASSIST  THE  MEMORY.  Ifew  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

THE  BRITISH   ASSOCIATION   REPORTS. 

Ist  &  2d  JVIketino  at  York  i  Oxford,  1831-32.  flvo,  13s.6d. 

3rd  „  AT  Cambridok,  1833.    8vo,  lis. 

4th  „  at  Edinbukoh,  1834.    8vo,  15*. 

5th  „  AT  Dublin,  1835.    Svo,  13*.  M. 

6th  „  AT  Bristol,  183G.    Ovo,  12/. 

7th  „  AT  LlVERI-OOL,  lJi^7.     8vo,  IfJ*.  dd. 

8th  „  AT  Nkwcastlk.  la'W.    8vo,  15*. 

9th  „  AT  Birmingham,  1839.    8>-(>,  13*.  6d. 

10th  „  AT  GLAhCiou',  184<).    8vo,  15*. 

A  HAND-BOOK  ; 

Or,  Short.  Convenient,  and  Intelligible  DICTIONARY  OF 
TEH  MS  used  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  By  Walter 
DA.MILTON,  3I.R.-\.8.     Fcap-  8vo,  9*.  Gil. 


TREATISE    ON    PRACTICAL    SURVEY- 
ING AND  MILITARY  SKETCHING ;  for  the  Use  of 
Yooxig  Officers  and  Others  By  O.  D.  Burb.    8vo,  \0s.  6d. 
xn. 

INSTRUCTIONS  on  SKETCHING  GROUND 
WITHOUT  INSTRUMENTS.  With  iUiutrative  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo,  2f .  6d. 

XIII. 

SOME  DESCRIPTION  op  the  METHODS 
USED  IN  POINTING  GUNS  AT  SEA.  By  Captaix  Joaw 
Habviy  Stxvkms.    8vo,  3*. 

XIV. 

TREATISE  ON  NAVAL  GUNNERY  ; 

For  the  Instruction  and  Examination  of  Officers,  and  for 
the  Training  of  Seamen  Gunners.  By  MAJoa-GxH.  Sra 
Howard  Doitgias.    Second  Edition.    8vo,  1&*. 

POPULAR  ESSAYS*  ON  SOME  OF  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  DISEASES.  By  Sir  Hkwrv  Hai^ 
FORD,  Bart,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  6*.  €d, 

XVI. 

ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL 
FEELINGS.  ByJoHNABKRCBo>iBis,M.D.  Fifth  BdiUon, 
Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

XVII. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 
By  John  Absrcrombis,  M.D.   Third  Edition.  Fcap-Svo, 
6s. 

ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS  AND 
THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  TRUTH.  By  Johx  Abir- 
CROMBU,M.D.     Tenth  Edition.    Post  8vo,  8*.  M . 

XIX. 

ON  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DISEASES 
PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  By  the  late  Dr.  Gooch.  SecoHd 
Edition.    8vo,  12*. 

XX. 

ELEMENTS  OF   THE   PATHOLOGY   OF 
THE  UUMAN  JUND.    By  THOMAh  3Iayo,  M.D    Fcdp.  ' 
8vo,  5*.  6d.  j 

ESSAYS    ON    THe'^'mOST    IMPORTAXT  , 

DISEASES  OF  AVOMEN.    By  Robert  Fergi  son,  M-D.  | 

Post  8vo,  9*.  (id.  1 

xxir.  I 

ON    THE   SANATIVE    INFLUENCE    OF  i 
CLIMATE.    With  an  Account  of  the  best  IMacesof  Re-  i 
sort  for  Invalids  in  England  and  the  i?outh  of  f]uri>pc,  ic. 
By  Sir  James  Cl.\rk,  Bart.,  M.D.    Third  Edition,  revised. 
Poet  8vo.    10*.  (ki. 


SPcriotJical  Morfesf. 
THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

8vo,  G*. 

LIST  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.    Published  tiuartcrly.    2*.     By  Authority. 

THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANACK, 
ronsiderably  Enlarged  and  Improved,    ii*.    1{{43. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND.    8vo. 

THE  NEW  ARMY  LIST. 

EditodbyLiKiT.  Hart.    Published  Quarterly.    8vo,  5*. 

JOURNAL    OF  THE    ROYAL    GEOGRA- 
PHICAL society.    With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    8vo. 


Coofeen). 

I. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  DOMESTIC  COOKERY, 

Founded  upon  principles  of  economy  and  pmctieal  know- 
letlge,  athiptcd  to  the  u>e  of  Private  Familie**,  by  a  Lady 
(MraBiiNDKLL).  7?ff  (\:>lh  i:'(/j7/on,  improved  by  the  addition 
of  9()0  new  Hccciptii.    Fcap.  8vo,  6*. 

ir. 

THE  NEW  FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK  : 

A  Collection  of  more  than  a  Thousand  truly  vuluaWc 
BeceiptH  in  various  Branches  of  Domebtie  Economy.  .V.t^ 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  r»*,  Od.  I 

HI. 

THE  ART  OF  FRENCH  COOKERY.  J 
By  M.  Caremk,  M»me  time  Chief  of  the  Kitchen  t.>  bij  ' 
Majesty  George  IV.  Translated  by  Wiluaj«  IIaix-  i 
i<€cond  Edition.    With  73  Platen,  0>-o,  15*.  j 


"•^ADBinV  AND    BVA.N.H,   I'RINTKKS,    WHITKFRrARK. 
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This  b<>ok  shoulc. 
the  Llljrmry  on  or  bofo 
ttitmped  bolow* 

A  Hue  of  Htg  cents  a  day  is  Incuired 
by  rotainuig  it  beyond  the  spo^ifLod 
tlmo. 

Plesso  return  prompity* 
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